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"SCIENCE  AND   POLITICS,"  ETC. 


"SCIENCE  AND  POLITICS." 

[Hence  the  sort  of  amused  contempt  which  "is  felt  by 
the  physicist  for  the  professional  politicians,  and 
for  the  crowds  who  throw  up  their  caps  in  his 
wake,"  etc  Letter  of  •*  F.  R.  C  S.^  Titiu*, 
December  and,  1885.] 

Fm  an  F.R.C.S.,  please  to  notice, — 

Initials  on  view ; 
That's  enough  for  my  mightiness ;  so  *tis 

Sufficient  for  you. 

That  statesmen  are  idiots  and  liars 

All  sane  men  agree. 
And  turn  their  wise  backs  on  the  briars 

For  roses  like  me. 

The  Noble,  the  Subtle,  the  Modest, 

Is  Science  alone ; 
Though  it's  not  (of  all  odd  things  the  oddest) 

Yet  perfectly  known. 

What's  Truth  ?  'tis  the  portion  of  Science  : 

What*s  Politics?    Sham  I 
And  to  give  contradiction  defiance, 

See  the  Times:  here  I  am. 

They  give  us  big  type  but  don't  name  us : 

Big  type  for  the  pen 
Is  the  broad  road  for  Science's  famous 

Anonymous  men. 

The  whole  world  now  eagerly  guesses 

(Elections  put  by) 
Who,  out  of  ail  F.R.C.S.'8, 

The  dickens  am  1 1 

On  England's  affairs  to  be  busy 
Suits  some,  I  suppose ; 

But  at  dialecticians  the  physi- 
cist turns  up  his  nose. 

He  smiles  at  diversion  so  easy 

As  Ministers  take ; 
And  donkeys  who  throw  up  their  greasy 

Old  caps  in  their  wake. 

He  sits  sniffing  Truth  in  his  private 

Ineffable  den ; 
And  some  day,  perhaps,  he  will  drive  it 

Home  into  dull  men. 

When  Learning's  inferior  branches 

Are  all  on  the  shelf, 
And  Science  can  squat  on  her  haunches, 

And  worship  herself. 

Politicians  know  nothing  of  Duty, 

Whate'er  their  mock  creed ; 
Yet  even  there  Science,  the  beau^. 

Can  give  you  a  lead. 

If  any  one  felt  in  the  vapors 

About  Ins  and  Outs, 
There's  Tyndall  who  wrote  to  the  papers. 

To  settle  your  doubts. 

Spectator.  H.  M. 


A  WINNOWER'S  SONG  TO  THE  WINDS. 

**  A  vous,  troupe  leg^re." 

Joachim  du  Bblxay. 

To  you,  O  airy  band. 

Who  flutter  o'er  the  land 
On  wings  that  flit  away. 
And,  with  shrill  minstrelsy, 
The  leafy  greenery 
So  delicately  sway, 

These  violets  I  bring, 

Lilies,  wild-fiowers  of  spring, 
And,  of  a  vermeil  hue. 
These  roses  freshly  blown. 
Their  virgin  blushes  shown. 
And  these  pinks,  all  for  you. 

With  your  delicious  breath 
Fan  ye  this  plain  beneath. 
Fan  this  my  home  retreat ; 
While  I  keep  laboring, 
My  corn* heaps  winnowing 
All  in  the  noontide  heat. 

Blackwood's  Magaxine. 


IDYLLE.  —  GALATEE. 

**0  Galat^e  (ainsi  toujours  la  Grlce)." 

Vauqublin  db  la  Frbsnayb. 

O  Galatea,  — so  may  every  Grace 
Preserve  thy  youthful  loveliness  of  face  I  ~- 
Come,  after  supper,  to  our  lowly  thatch. 
Thy.  mother  with  thee,  for  this  even-tide : 
Near  a  bright  fire,  where  we  shall  not  be 
spied, 
Thou,  with  thy  mother,  and  with  me,  shalt 
watch. 

Brighter  than  day  to  us  will  seem  the  night : 
Our  shepherds,  seated  by  the  candle-light, 
Carding  the  wool,  will  brave  old  stories  make. 
While  Lizzie  roasts  the  chestnuts  by  the  fire : 
And,  if  of  playful  games  thou  dost  not  tire, 
Games  will  ensure  our  being  kept  awake. 

Blackwood's  Magaxintt^ 


Two  birds  within  one  nest ; 

Two  hearts  within  one  breast ; 
Two  spirits  in  one  fair 
Firm  league  of  love  and  praver, 

Together  TOund  for  aye,  together  blest 

An  ear  that  waits  to  catch 

A  hand  upon  the  latch ; 
A  step  that  hastens  its  sweet  rest  to  win. 

A  world  of  care  without, 

A  world  of  strife  shut  out, 
A  world  of  love  shut  in. 

Dora  Grsbnwslu 


POETRY  AND   POLITICS. 


From  Macmillao^s  Macaiine. 
POETRY  AND  POLITICS. 

The  separation  of  literary  criticism 
from  politics  appears  to  have  been  a  gain 
both  to  politics  and  to  literature.  If  Mr. 
Swinburne,  for  example,  speaks  unkindly 
about  kings  and  priests  in  one  volume, 
that  ofiEence  is  not  remembered  against 
bim,  even  by  the  most  Conservative  critic, 
when  be  gives  us  a  book  like  **  Atalanta," 
or  **  Erechtheus."  If  Victor  Hugo  ap- 
plauds the  Commune,  the  Conservative 
M.  Paul  de  Saint  Victor  freely  forgives 
him.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
on  the  other  hand,  poems  which  had  no 
tinge  of  politics  were  furiously  assailed, 
for  party  reasons,  by  Tory  critics,  if  the 
author  was  a  Whig,  or  had  friends  in  the 
ranks  of  Whiggery.*  Perhaps  the  Whig- 
giah  critics  were  not  less  one-sided,  but 
their  exploits  (except  a  few  of  JefiFrey's) 
are  forgotten.  Either  there  were  no  Con- 
servative poets  to  be  attacked,  or  the 
Whig  atuck  was  so  weak,  and  so  unlike 
the  fine  fury  of  the  Tory  reviewers,  that  it 
has  lapsed  into  oblivion.  Assuredly  no 
Tory  Keats  died  of  an  article,  no  Tory 
Shelley  revenged  him  in  a  Conservative 
^'Adonais,*'  and,  if  Lord  Byron  struck 
back  at  his  Scotch  reviewers,  Lord  Byron 
was  no  Tory. 

In  the  happy  truce  of  the  Muses,  which 
DOW  enables  us  to  judge  a  poet  on  his  lit- 
erary merits,  Mr.  Courthope  has  raised  a 
war-cry  which  will  not,  I  hope,  be  widely 
echoed.  He  has  called  his  reprinted  es- 
says **  The  Liberal  Movement  in  English 
Literature,"!  and  has  thus  brought  back 
the  bowls  of  partisans  into  a  region  where 
they  bad  been  long  silent.  One  cannot 
but  regret  this  intrusion  of  the  factions 
which  have  **no  language  but  a  cry  "  into 
the  tranquil  regions  of  verse.  Mr.  Court- 
bope  knows  that  the  title  of  his  essays 
will  be  objected  to,  and  he  tries  to  defend 
it.  Cardinal  Newman,  he  says,  employs 
the  term  '*  Liberalism  "  to  denote  a  move- 
ment in  the  region  of  thought.  Would  it 
not  be  as  true  to  say  that  Cardinal  New- 
man  uses  "  Liberalism  "  as  **  short "  for 

*  Compare  Maginn'a  bratal  and  silly  attack  on  Shel- 
ley's **  Adonais,"  recently  reprinted  in  M  aginn's  **  Mis- 
oeliafiies."     Sampson,  Low,  and  Company. 

t  John  Murray,  London,  1885. 


most  things  that  he  dislikes?  In  any 
case  the  word  **  Liberal  **  is  one  of  those 
question-begging,  popular,  political  terms 
which  had  been  expelled  from  the  criti- 
cism of  poetry.  It  seems  an  error  to 
bring  back  the  word  with  its  passionate 
associations.  Mr.  Courthope  will,  per- 
haps, think  that  the  reviewer  who  thus 
objects  is  himself  a  Liberal.  It  is  not  so; 
and  though  I  would  fain  escape  from  even 
the  thought  of  party  bickerings,  I  probably 
agree  with  Mr.  Courthope  in  not  wishing 
to  disestablish  anything  or  anybody,  not 
even  the  House  of  Lords.  None  the  less 
it  is  distracting,  when  we  are  occupied 
for  once  with  thoughts  about  poetry,  to 
meet  sentences  like  this:  **  Life,  in  the 
Radical  view,  is  simply  change;  and  a 
Radical  is  ready  to  promote  every  caprice 
or  whim  of  the  numerical  majority  of  the 
moment  in  the  belief  that  the  change 
which  it  effects  in  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety will  bring  him  nearer  to  some  ideal 
state  existing  in  his  own  imagination.'* 
Or  again  :  "How  many  leagues  away  do 
they "  (certain  remarks  of  Mr.  Burke's) 
"carry  us  from  the  Liberal  Radicalism 
now  crying  out  for  the  abolition  of  the 
hereditary  branch  of  the  Legislature?" 
and  so  on.  One  expects,  in  every  page, 
to  encounter  the  deceased  wife's  sister,  or 
••a  cow  and  three  acres."  II  is  not  in  the 
mood  provoked  by  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
hereditary  branch  of  the  Legislature,  it  is 
not  when  the  heart  stands  up  in  defence 
of  the  game  laws,  that  we  are  fit  to  reason 
about  poetry.  Consequently,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  Mr.  Courthope,  in  his  excitement 
against  Radicalism,  does  not  always  rea- 
son correctly,  nor,  perhaps,  feel  correctly, 
about  poetry. 

As  far  as  I  understand  the  main  thesis 
of  Mr.  Courthope's  book,  it  is  something 
like  this.  From  a  very  early  date,  from 
the  date  certainly  of  Chaucer,  there  have 
been  flowing  two  main  streams  in  English 
literature.  One  stream  is  the  poetry  of 
romance,  the  other  is  the  poetry  of  man- 
ners. The  former  had  its  source  (I  am 
inclined  to  go  a  great  way  further  back 
for  its  source)  "in  the  institutions  of  chiv- 
alry, and  in  mediaeval  theology."  The 
other  poetical  river,  again,  the  poetry  of 
manners, "  has  been  fed  by  the  life,  actions, 
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and  roaDners  of  the  nation.*'  One  might 
add  to  this  that  the  **  life  and  actions  "  of 
our  people  have  often,  between  the  days 
of  the  Black  Prince  and  of  General  Gor- 
don, been  in  the  highest  degree  **  ro- 
mantic." This  mixture,  however,  would 
confuse  Mr.  Courthope*s  system.  Dray- 
ton's "  Agincourt,"  Lord  Tennyson's  **  Re- 
venge," may  be  regarded  at  will,  perhaps, 
as  belonging  to  the  poetry  of  romance,  or 
the  poetry  of  national  action.  Mr.  Court- 
hope  does  not  touch  on  this  fact,  but  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  keep  it  in  mind,  for 
reasons  which  will  appear  later. 

The  fortunes  of  the  tw*o  streams  of 
poetry  have  been  difiEerent.  The  romantic 
stream  was  lost  in  the  sands  of  Donne, 
Crashaw,  Cowley,  and  the  rest,  but  welled 
up  again  in  the  beginning  of  our  own  cen- 
tury, in  Scott,  Coleridge,  and  others.  The 
poetry  of  manners,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
its  great  time  when  men,  revolting  from 
the  conceits  of  degenerate  romanticism, 
took,  with  Pope,  Dryden,  Thomson,  and 
Johnson,  to  **  correctness,"  to  working 
under  the  **  ethical  impulse."  Now  the 
** correctness"  and  the  choice  of  moral 
topics  which  prevailed  in  the  eighteenth 
century  were  *'  Conservative,"  and  the  new 
burst  of  romantic  poetry  was  "  Liberal," 
and  was  connected  with  the  general  revo- 
lutionary and  Liberal  movement  in  poli- 
tics, speculation,  and  religion.  Finally, 
Mr.  Courtbope  thinks  that  **the  Liberal 
movement  in  our  literature,  as  well  as  in 
our  politics,  is  beginning  to  languish." 
Perhaps  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  friends 
are  not  aware  that  they  are  languishing. 
In  the  interests  of  our  languishing  poetry, 
at  all  events,  Mr.  Courthope  briefly  pre- 
scribes more  ** healthy  objectivity"  (the 
words  are  mine,  and  are  slang,  but  they 
put  the  idea  briefly),  and  a  "  revival  of  the 
simple  iambic  movements  of  English  in 
metres  historically  established  in  our  lit- 
erature." 

I  n  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Courthope's  thesis, 
his  main  ideas  show  forth  as,  if  not  new, 
yet  perfectly  true.  There  is,  there  has 
been,  a  poetry  of  romance  of  which  the 
corruption  is  found  in  the  wanton  conceits 
of  Donne  and  Crashaw.  There  is,  there 
has  been,  a  poetry  of  manners  and  morals, 
of  which  the  corruption  is  didactic  prosi- 


ness.  In  the  secular  action  and  reaction, 
each  of  these  tendencies  has,  at  various 
times,  been  weak  or  strong.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  too,  a  party  tinge 
was  certainly  given,  chiefly  by  Conser- 
vative critics,  to  the  reborn  romantic 
poetry.  Keats  cared  as  little  as  any  man 
for  what  Marcus  Aurelius  calls  "  the  driv- 
elling of  politicians,"  but  even  Keats,  as  a 
friend  of  **kind  Hunt's,"  was  a  sort  of 
Liberal.v  But  admitting  this  party  color- 
ing, one  must  add  that  it  was  of  very 
slight  moment  indeed,  and  very  casually 
distributed.  Therefore,  one  must  still 
regret,  for  reasons  which  will  instantly 
appear,  Mr.  Courthope's  introduction  of 
party  names  and  party  prejudices  into  his 
interesting  essays. 

It  is  probably  the  author's  preoccupa- 
tion with  politics  which  causes  frequent 
contradictions,  as  they  seem,  and  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  confusion,  which  often  make 
it  very  hard  to  follow  his  argument,  and 
to  see  what  he  is  really  driving  at.  For 
example,  Scott,  the  Conservative  Scott, 
whom  Mr.  Courthope  so  justly  admires, 
has  to  appear  as  a  Liberal,  almost  a  revo- 
1  utionary,  i n  verse.  M  r.  Courthope  quotes 
Coleridge's  account  of  the  origin  of  *'  Lyri- 
cal Ballads  "  as  '*  the  first  note  of  the  *  new 
departure,'  which  I  have  called  the  *  Lib- 
eral Movement  in  English  Literature.'" 
Well,  but  the  Tory  Scott  was  an  eager 
follower  of  Coleridge's ;  be  played  (if  we 
are  to  be  political)  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  to 
Coleridge's  Mr.  Chamberlain.  This,  by 
itself,  proves  how  very  little  the  Lit>eral 
movement  in  literature  was  a  party  move- 
ment, how  little  it  had  to  do  with  Liberal- 
ism in  politics. 

Again,  when  Mr.  Courthope  is  censur- 
ing, and  most  justly  censuring,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  grudging  and  Pharisaical  article  on 
Scott,  he  speaks  of  Carlyle  as  a  **  Radical," 
and  finds  that  *'  our  Radical  Diogenes " 
blamed  Scott  **  because  he  was  a  Conser- 
vative, and  amused  the  people."  Now 
Carlyle,  of  all  men,  was  no  Radical ;  and 
Scott,  as  a  Conservative,  is  a  queer  figure 
in  a  Liberal  movement.  Another  odd  fact 
is  that  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  move- 
ment "  steeped  themselves  "  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  feudal  romance.  Whatever  else 
feudal  romance  may  have  been,  it  was 
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eminently  ant!  Radical,  and,  to  poetic 
Radicals,  should  have  been  eminently  an- 
congenial.  Odder  still  (if  the  Liberal 
movement  in  literature  was  a  party  move- 
ment to  any  important  extent)  is  Mr. 
Coarthope's  discovery  that  Macautay  was 
a  Conservative  critic.  Yet  a  Conserva- 
tive critic  Macaalay  must  have  been,  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  camp  opposed  to  that 
of  Coleridge  and  Keats.  Macaulay  was 
a  very  strong  party  man,  and,  had  he  been 
aware  that  his  critical  tastes  were  Tory, 
he  would  perhaps  have  changed  his  tastes. 
Yet  again,  Mr.  Courthope  finds  that  op> 
timism  is  the  note  of  Liberalism,  while 
*Mhe  Conservative  takes  a  far  less  san« 
guioe  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  art  of 
poetry,"  and  of  things  in  general.  But 
Byron  and  Shelley,  in  Mr.  Courthope*s 
argument,  were  Liberal  poets.  Yet  Mr. 
Coarthope  says,  speaking  of  Shelley,  **  like 
Byron,  be  shows  himself  a  complete  pessi- 
mist." For  my  own  part  (and  Mr.  Court- 
hope  elsewhere  expresses  the  same  opin- 
ion), Shelley  seems  to  me  an  optimist,  in 
his  queer  political  dreams  of  a  future 
where  Prometheus  and  Asia  shall  twine 
beams  and  buds  in  a  cave,  un vexed  by 
priests  and  kings  —  a  future  in  which  all 
men  shall  be  peaceful,  brotherly,  affection- 
ate sentimentalists.  But  Mr.  Courthope 
must  decide  whether  Byron  and  Shelley 
are  to  be  Conservatives  and  pessimists, 
or  Liberals  and  optimists.  At  present 
their  position  as  Liberal  pessimists  seems, 
on  bis  own  showing,  difficult  and  pre- 
carious. Macaulay,  too,  the  Liberal  Ma- 
caulay, is  a  pessimist,  according  to  Mr. 
Coarthope.  All  this  confusion,  as  I  ven- 
ture to  think  it,  appears  to  arise,  then, 
from  Mr.  Courthope *s  political  preoccupa- 
tions. He  shows  us  a  Radical  Carlyle,  a 
Conservative  Macaulay ;  a  Scott  who  is, 
perhaps,  a  kind  of  Whig ;  a  Byron,  who, 
being  pessimistic,  should  be  Conservative, 
but  is  Libera] ;  a  Shelley,  who  is  Liberal, 
though,  being  pessimistic,  he  ought  to  be 
Conservative.  It  is  all  very  perplexing, 
and,  like  most  mischief,  all  comes  out  of 
party  politics.  It  is  less  easy  to  demon- 
strate, what  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  that 
Mr.  Courtbope's  great  admiration  of  the 
typical  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century 
comes    from    his    persuasion    that    that 


poetry,  like  Providence,  "  is  Tory."  This 
may  seem  an  audacious  guess.  I  am  led 
to  make  it  partly  by  observing  that  Mr. 
Courthope's  own  poems,  especially  the 
charming  lyrics  in  '*  The  Paradise  of 
Birds,"  have  a  freedom  and  a  varied  music, 
extremely  Liberal,  extremely  unlike  John- 
son and  Thomson,  and  not  all  dissimilar 
to  what  we  admire  in  the  Red  Republican 
verse  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Courthope  writes  verse  like  that  (and  I 
wish  he  would  write  more),  surely  his  in- 
most self  must,  on  the  whole,  tend  rather 
to  the  poetry  he  calls  Liberal,  than  to  that 
which  (being  a  politician)  he  admires  as 
Conservative,  but  does  not  imitate.  All 
this,  however,  is  an  attempt  to  plumb  **  the 
abysmal  depths  of  personality."  We  are 
on  firmer  ground  when  we  try  to  show 
that  Mr.  Courthope  expresses  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  typical  poetry  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Now  this  really  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  the  great  question, 
Was  Pope  a  poet  ?  and  that,  again,  leads 
us  to  the  brink  of  a  discussion  as  to  what 
is  poetry.  On  these  matters  no  one  will 
ever  persuade  his  neighbors  by  argument. 
We  all  follow  our  tastes,  incapable  of  con- 
version. I  must  admit  that  I  am,  on  this 
point,  a  Romanticist  of  the  most  **  dishev- 
elled "  character;  that  Pope'6  verse  does 
not  affect  me  as  what  I  call  poetry  affects 
me;  that  I  only  style  Pope,  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burners  words,  "  a  poet  with  a  difference." 
This  is  one  of  the  remarks  which  inspire 
Mr.  Courthope  to  do  battle  for  Pope,  and 
for  Thomson,  and  Johnson,  and  the  rest. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  too,  vexes  Mr. 
Courthope  by  calling  Pope  and  Dryden 
"  classics  of  our  prose."  Why  are  they 
not  poets  ?  he  asks  :  and  *'  Who  is  a  poet 
if  not  Pope  ?  "  Who  ?  Why  from  Homer 
onwards  there  are  many  poets;  there  are 
"  many  mansions,"  but  if  Pope  dwells  in 
one  of  them  I  think  it  is  by  courtesy, 
and  because  there  are  a  few  diamonds  of 
poetry  in  the  fine  gold  of  his  verse.  But 
it  is  time  to  say  why  one  would  (in  spite 
of  the  very  highest  of  all  living  authori- 
ties) incline  to  qualify  the  title  of  **poet" 
as  given  to  Pope.  It  is  for  a  reason  which 
Mr.  Courthope  finds  it  hard  to  under- 
stand. He  says  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Mr.  Swinburne  deny  Pope  the  laurel 
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without  assi^otng  reasons.  They  merely 
cry  Id  a  despotic  fashion,  stet  pro  ratione 
voluntas.  They  do  not  offer  argument, 
or,  if  they  argue,  their  arguments  will  not 
*'  hold  water.''  But  Mr.  Courthope  him- 
self justifies  the  lack  of  argument  by  his 
own  reply  to  certain  reasonings  of  Words- 
worth's. "  Your  reasoning,  no  doubt," 
says  Mr.  Courthope  to  the  Bard  of  Rydal, 
**ts  very  fine  and  ingenious,  but  the  matter 
is  one  not  for  argument,  but  for  percep- 
tion." 

Precisely;  and  so  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Swinburne  might  answer  Mr.  Courthope's 
complaints  of  their  lack  of  argument, 
'*  The  matter  is  one  not  for  argument,  but 
for  perception."  One  feels,  or  perceives, 
in  reading  Pope,  the  lack  of  what  one  can- 
not well  argue  about,  the  lack  of  the  in- 
definable glory  of  poetry,  the  bloom  on  it, 
as  happiness  is,  according  to  Aristotle, 
the  bloom  on  a  life  of  goodness.  Mr. 
Swinburne,  avoiding  **  argument,"  writes, 
*'The  test  of  the  highest  poetry  is  that  it 
eludes  all  tests.  Poetry  in  which  there  is 
no  element  at  once  perceptible  and  inde- 
finable by  any  reader  or  hearer  of  any 
poetic  instinct  may  have  every  other  good 
quality  .  .  .  but  if  all  its  properties  can 
easily  or  can  ever  be  gauged  and  named 
by  its  admirers,  it  is  not  poetry,  above  all 
it  is  not  lyric  poetry,  of  the  first  water." 
In  fact,  to  employ  the  terms  of  Mr.  Court- 
hope's  own  reply  to  Wordsworth,  *'The 
matter  is  one  not  for  argument,  but  for 
perception."  Now  this  **  perceptible  and 
indefinable"  element  in  poetry,  is  rarely 
present  in  Pope's  verse,  if  it  is  ever  pres- 
ent at  all.  VVe  can  "gauge  and  name" 
the  properties  of  Pope's  verse,  and  little 
or  nothing  is  left  unnamed  and  ungauged. 
For  this  reason  Pope  always  appears  to 
me,  if  a  poet  at  all,  a  poet  "  with  a  differ- 
ence." The  test,  of  course,  is  subjective, 
even  mystical,  if  you  will.  Mr.  Courthope 
might  answer  that  Pope  is  full  of  passages 
in  which  he  detects  an  indefinable  quality 
that  can  never  be  gauged  or  named.  In 
that  case  1  should  be  silenced,  but  Mr. 
Courthope  does  not  say  anything  of  the 
sort.  Far  from  that,  he  says  (and  here  he 
does  astonish  me)  that  "  the  most  sublime 
passages  of  Homer,  Milton,  and  Virgil, 
can  readily  be  analyzed  into  their  ele- 
ments." Why,  if  it  were  so,  they  would 
indeed  be  on  the  level  of  Pope.  But 
surely  it  is  not  so.  We  can  parse  Homer, 
Milton,  and  Virgil  ;•  we  can  make  ^pricis 
of  what  they  state ;  but  who  can  analyze 
their  incommunicable  charm?  H  any 
man  thinks  he  can  analyze  it,  to  that  man, 
I  am  inclined  to  cry,  the  charm  must  be 


definable  indeed,  but  also  imperceptible. 
Take  Homer's  words,  so  simply  uttered, 
when  Helen  has  said  that  her  brothers 
shun  the  war,  for  her  shame's  sake  ^ 

'£v  Aaicedaifunn  au(fi,  ^iX^  ktf  narpidi  /oiy.* 

Who  can  analyze  the  subtle  melancholy 
of  the  lines,  the  incommunicable  charm 
and  sweetness,  full  of  all  thoughts  of 
death,  and  life,  and  the  dearness  of  our 
native  land  ? 

In  Virgil  and  Milton  it  is  even  easier  to 
find  examples  of  this  priceless  quality, 
lines  like 

Fluminaque  antiques  subterlabentia  muros,t 

or 

Te,  Lari  maxime,  teque 
Flactibus  et  fremita  assurgens,  Benace,  ma- 
rine 1 1 

Mr.  Courthope  himself  quotes  lines  of 
Milton's  that  sufficiently  illustrate  my 
meaning:  — 

And  ladies  of'the  Hesperides  that  seemed 
Fairer  than  feigned  of  old  or  fabled  since 
Of  faery  damsels  met  in  forest  wide 
By  Knight  of  Logris  or  of  Lyones, 
Lancelot,  or  Pelleas,  or  Pellenore. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  proces- 
sion and  rhythmical  fitness  of  the  words, 
there  is  a  certain  bloom  and  charm,  which 
defies  analysis.  This  bloom  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  poetry,  and  it  is  not  characteris- 
tic of  the  typical  verse  of  Mr.  Courthope's 
Conservative  eighteenth  century.  He  en- 
ters into  argument  with  Mr.  Swinburne, 
who  quotes,  as  an  example  of  the  indefin- 
able quality :  — 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 

And  battles  long  ago. 

Mr.  Swinburne  says  that  **if  not  another 
word  was  left  of  the  poem  in  which  those 
two  last  lines  occur,  those  two  lines  would 
suffice  to  show  the  hand  of  a  poet  differ- 
ing, not  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  the 
tribe  of  Byron  or  of  Southey  "  —  the  Con- 
servative singer  of  Wat  Tyler.  As  to 
Byron  1  do  not  speak ;  but  certainlv  the 
two  lines,  like  two  lines  of  Sappho's,  if  they 
alone  survived,  would  give  assurance  of 
a  poet  of  the  true  gift,  of  the  unimpeacha- 
able  inspiration.    Such  a  line  as 

*  So  spake  she,  but  them  already  the  mother  earth 
,  possessea,  there  in  Lacedxmon,  their  own  dear  native 
land. 

t  And  rivers  gliding  under  ancient  walls. 

t  Thee,  mightiest  Laris,  and  thee,  Bcnacus,  rising 
with  waves  and  surge  as  of  the  sea. 
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or 


uf  ik  vaic  nedik  ftanpa  frnrrepv^cjpUyt 


is  DOt  a  more  infallible  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  true  poet. 

Mr.  Courthope  does  not  see  this  in  the 
case  of  Wordsworth.  He  says  the  beauty 
of  the  fragment  depends  on  the  context. 
I  quote  his  remark,  which  proves  how  vain 
it  is  to  ar^ue  about  poetry,  how  truly  it  is 
**  a  matter  of  perception."  M  r.  Courthope 
says :  *•  The  high  quality  of  the  verses  de- 
pends upon  their  associations  with  the 
image  of  the  solitary  Highland  reaper 
singing  unconsciously  her  *  melancholy 
strain'  in  the  midst  of  the  autumn 
sheaves ;  detached  from  this  image  the 
lines  would  scarcely  have  been  more 
afiEecting  than  our  old  friend,  'Barbara, 
celarent,  etc.'"  By  an  odd  coincidence, 
and  personal  experience,  I  can  disprove 
(in  my  own  case)  this  dictum  of  Mr.  Court- 
hope's.  When  1  was  a  freshman,  with  a 
great  aversion  to  Wordsworth,  and  an 
almost  exhaustive  ignorance  of  his  poetry, 
I  chanced  to  ask  a  friend  to  suggest  a 
piece  of  verse  for  Latin  elegiacs.  He  an- 
swered, "Why  don't  you  try 

Will  nojone  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-ofiE  things, 

And  battles  long  ago." 

I  did  noi  attempt  to  convert  the  lines  into 
blundering  elegiacs.  1  did  not  even  ask 
for  the  context,  but  the  beauty  and  en- 
cbaotment  of  the  sounds  remained  with 
me,  singing  to  me,  as  it  were,  in  lonely 
places  beside  the  streams  and  below  the 
bills.  This  is,  perhaps,  evidence  that,  for 
some  bearers,  the  high  quality  of  Words- 
worth's touch,  "  when  nature  took  the  pen 
from  bim,"  does  no/  depend  on  the  con- 
text, though  from  the  context  even  that 
verse  gains  new  charms.  For  what  is  all 
Celtic  poetry  but  a  memory 

Of  old,  unhappy,  far-pff  things, 
And  battles  long  ago  ? 

In  the  long  run,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Court- 
hope  says,  Mr.  Swinburne  "only  proves 
by  bis  argument  that  the  poetry  of  Byron 
is  of  a  difiPerent  kind  from  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  and  that  he  him- 
self infinitely  prefers  the  poetry  of  the  two 
latter."  Unluckily  argument  can  prove 
DO  more  than  that  the  poetry  which  we 
**  infinitely  prefer  "  is  of  a  different  kind 

*  The  dear  glad  angel  of  spring,  the  nightingale.  -^ 
Best  JoUiOH. 

t  ^  Even  as  a  child  to  its  mother  I  flutter  to  thee." 
Both  tbfeie  passages  are  fragments  of  Sappho. 


from  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  Johnson,  and 
even  from  most  of  Thomson's.  One  can- 
not demonstrate  that  it  is  not  only  of  a 
different  kind  but  of  an  infinitely  higher 
kind.  That  is  matter  for  perception.  But 
this  one  may  say,  and  it  may  even  appear 
of  the  nature  of  an  argument,  that  the  po- 
etry of  "  a  different  kind,"  which  I  agree 
with  so  much  more  competent  a  judge  as 
Mr.  Swinburne  in  preferring,  is  not  pecul- 
iar to  any  one  people,  or  time,  or  move* 
ment.  It  is  quod  semper^  quod  ubique^ 
quod  ab  omnibus.  I  nnd  this  flower  on 
the  long,  wild,  frozen  plains  and  steppes, 
the  tundras,  of  the  Finnish  epic,  the  "  Ka- 
levala : "  "  The  cold  has  spoken  to  me, 
and  the  rain  has  told  me  her  runes ;  the 
winds  of  heaven,  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
have  spoken  and  sung  to  me,  the  wild 
birds  have  taught  me,  the  music  of  many 
waters  has  been  my  master."  So  says 
the  Kunoia,  and  he  speaks  truly,  but  wind 
and  rain,  and  fen  and  forest,  cloud  and 
sky  and  sea,  never  taught  their  lesson  to 
the  typical  versifiers  of  the  Conservative 
eighteenth  century.  I  And  their  voices, 
and  their  enchantment,  and  their  passion 
in  Homer  and  Virgil,  in  Theocritus,  and 
Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,  in  the  Volks^ 
lieder  of  modern  Greece,  as  in  the  bal- 
lads of  the  Scottish  border,  in  Shake- 
speare and  Marlowe,  in  Konsard  and 
Joachim  du  Bellay,  in  Cowper  and  Gray, 
as  in  Shelley  and  Scott  and  Coleridge,  in 
Edgar  Poe,  in  Heine,  and  in  the  Edda. 
Where  1  do  not  find  this  natural  magic, 
and  **  element  at  once  perceptible  and  in- 
definable," is  in  '*The  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
**The  Essay  on  Man,"  **Eloisa  to  Abe- 
lard,"  "The  Campaign,"  —  is  in  the  typ- 
ical verse  of  the  classical  and  Conserva- 
tive eighteenth  centurv.  Now,  if  I  am 
right  in  what,  after  all,  is  a  matter  of  per- 
ception, if  all  great  poetry  of  all  time  has 
this  one  mark,  this  one  element,  and  is 
of  this  one  kind,  while  only  the  typical 
poetry  of  a  certain  three  generations  lacks 
the  element,  and  is  of  another  kind,  can. 
I  be  wrong  in  preferring  quod  semper^ 
quod  ubique^  quod  ab  omnibus  t 

The  late  rector  of  Lincoln  College  (a 
Liberal,  to  be  sure,  alas  !)  has  defined  that 
which  we  consciously  miss  in  Pope  and 
Johnson  as  **the  element  of  inspired  feel- 
ing." Perhaps  we  cannot  define  it,  and 
perhaps  it  is  going  too  far  to  say,  with  the 
rector,  that  '*it  is  by  courtesy  that  the 
versifiers  of  the  century  from  Dryden  to 
Churchill  are  styled  poets."  Let  us  call 
them  *'  poets  with  a  difference,"  for  even 
Mr.  Courthope  will  probably  admit  (what 
he  says   Mr.  Swinburne  has  ** proved" 
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about  Byron)  that  they  are  poets  *'of  a 
different  kind."  Then  let  us  prefer  which 
kind  we  please,  and  be  at  rest  We,  who 
prefer  the  kind  that  Homer  be;;an,  and 
that  Lord  Tennyson  continues,  might  add, 
as  a  reason  for  our  choice,  that  our  side 
is  strong  in  the  knowledge  and  rendering 
of  nature.  Wordsworth,  in  a  letter  to 
Scott,*  remarked  that  Dryden's  was  "  not 
a  poetical  genius,"  although  he  possessed 
(what  Chapelain,  according  to  Th^ophile 
Gautier,  especially  lacked),  '*a  certain 
ardor  and  impetuosity  of  mind,  with  an 
excellent  ear."  But,  said  Wordsworth, 
"there  is  not  a  single  image  from  nature 
in  the  whole'body  of  his  works,"  and,  **  in 
his  translation  from  Virgil,  wherever  Vir- 
gil can  be  fairly  said  to  have  had  his  eye 
upon  his  object,  Dryden  always  spoils  the 
passage."  So,  it  is  generally  confessed, 
does  Pope  spoil  Homer,  Homer  who  al- 
ways has  his  eye  on  the  object.  I  doubt 
if  Chapman,  when  he  says,  — 

And  with  the  tops  he  bottoms  all  the  deeps, 
And  all  the  bottoms  in  the  tops  he  steeps, 

gives  the  spirit  of  a  storm  of  Homer's 
worse  than  Pope  does,  when  he  remarks, 

The  waves  behind  roll  on  the  waves  before. 

Or  where  does  Homer  say  that  the  stars, 

O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdare  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain  head  ? 

ndvra  d^  elderai  u<rrpa,t 

says  Homer,  and  it  is  enough.  The  '*yel- 
lower  verdure,"  and  the  silver,  and  the 
rest  of  this  precious  stuff  come  from  Pope, 
that  minute  observer  of  external  nature. 
Mr.  Courthope  numbers  Dryden,  with 
Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  and  Scott,  among 
poets  with  '*the  power  of  reproducing  the 
idea  of  external  nature."  It  maybe  my 
unconscious  Liberalism,  but  I  prefer  the 
view  of  that  eminent  Radical,  William 
Wordsworth.  Mr.  Courthope  elsewhere 
asserts  that  the  writers  of  the  best  poetry 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (meaning  Pope, 
I  presume,  and  the  rest),  "faced  nature 
boldly,  and  wrote  about  it  in  metre  di- 
rectly as  they  felt  it."  Probably,  by  "  na- 
ture,'* Mr.  Courthope  means  "human 
nature,"  for  I  cannot  believe  that  Pope, 
l>oklly  facing  nature  on  a  starlit  night, 
really  saw  a  "  yellower  verdure  "  produced 
by  "that  obscure  light  which  droppeth 
from  the  stars." 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  value 
of  typical  eighteenth-century  poetry,  one 

*  Lockhart's  Memoirs  of   the  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  ii.  So. 
t  And  aU  the  ttan  ihow  plain. 


would  recall  Mr.  Courthope's  distinctiooa 
between  the  poetry  of  manners  and  na- 
tional action,  and  the  poetrv  of  romance. 
I  said  that  there  was  much  romance  in 
our  national  actions.  Now,  outside  the 
sacred  grove  of  Conservative  and  classical 
poetrv,  that  romance  of  national  action 
has  been  felt,  has  been  fittingly  sung. 
From  the  fight  of  Brunanburh  to  Dray- 
ton's "  Agincourt,"  from  "  Agincourt  "  to 
Lord  Tennyson's  "Revenge,"  and  Sir 
Francis  Doyle's  "  Red  Thread  of  Honor," 
we  have  certain  worthy  and  romantic 
lyrics  of  national  action.  The  Cavalier 
poets  gave  us  many  songs  of  England 
under'arms,  even  Macaulay's  "Armada" 
stirs  us  like  "  Chevy  Chase,"  or  "  Kin- 
mont  Willie."  The  Conservative  and 
classical  age  of  our  poetry  was  an  age  of 
great  actions.  What,  then,  did  the  Con- 
servative poets  add  to  the  lyrics  of  the 
romance  of  national  action?  Where  is 
their  "  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  or  their  "  Mar- 
iners of  England"?  Why,  till  we  come 
to  Cowper  (an  early  member  of  "  the  Lib- 
eral movement,")  to  Cowper  and  the  "  Loss 
of  the  Royal  George,"  I  declare  I  know 
not  where  to  find  a  poet  who  has  discov- 
ered in  national  action  any  romance  or 
any  inspiration  at  all !  What  do  we  get, 
in  place  of  the  romance  of  national  adven- 
ture, in  place  of  "Lucknow"  and  "The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  from  the 
classical  period  ?  Why,  we  get,  at  most, 
and  at  best,  — 

Though  fens  and  floods  possessed  the  middle 

space 
That  unprovoked  they  would  have  feared  to  pois^ 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands. 
When  her  proud  foe  ranged  on  their  border 

stands.* 

I  recommend  the  historical  and  topograph- 
ical accuracy  of  the  second  line,  and  the 
musical  correctness  of  the  fourth.  Not 
thus  did  Scott  sing  how 

The  stubborn  spearsmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark,  impenetrable  wood, 

and  1  doubt  if  Achilles  found  any  such 
numbers,  when  Patroclus  entered  his  tent, 
aeide  d'  u^  lOJia  iinf^^A  The  Conservative 
age,  somehow,  was  less  patriotic  than  the 
poets  of  "  the  Liberal  movement." 

Space  fails  me,  and  I  cannot  join  battle 
with  Mr.  Courthope  as  to  the  effect  of 
science  on  poetry,  and  as  to  the  poetry  of 
savage  times  and  peoples,  though  I  am 
longing  to  criticise  the  verses  of  Dieyries 
and  Narrinyeries,  and  the  karakias  of  the 

*  Of  course  there  are  better  things  than  this  iu  th« 
"Campaign  "  of  the  inspired  Mr.  Addison. 
t  And  be  was  tinging  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  men. 
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Maoris,  and  the  great  Maori  epic,  so  won- 
derfully Homeric,  and  the  son^s  of  the 
Ojibbeways  and  Malagasies.  When  Ma* 
caulay  said,  **  As  civilization  advances,  po- 
etry almost  necessarily  declines,"  I  doubt 
if  much  Dieyri  or  Narrinyeri  verse  was 
present  to  his  consciousness.  But  this 
belongs  to  a  separate  discussion. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that,  bv  introduc- 
ing political  terms  into  poetical  criticism, 
and  by  having  his  eye  on  politics  when 
discoursing  of  poetry,  Mr.  Courthope  has 
not  noade  obscure  matters  clearer,  and 
has,  perhaps,  been  betrayed  into  a  strained 
affection  for  the  Conservative  and  classi- 
cal school.  His  definition  of  what  gives 
a  poet  his  rank,  **his  capacity  for  produc- 
ing lasting  pleasure  bv  the  metrical  ex 
pression  of  thought,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be,"  certainly  admits  Pope  and  some 
of  his  followers.  But,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  perception,  I  must  continue  to  think 
them  **  poets  wiih  a  difference,"  difiEerent 
from  Homer,  Sappho,  Theocritus,  Virgil, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Coleridge,  and  Heine. 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  Romanticist, 
who  maintains  that  the  best  things  in 
Racine,  the  best  things  in  Aristophanes, 
the  best  things  in  the  book  of  Job,  are 
romantic.  But  I  willingly  acknowledge 
that  the  classical  movement,  the  Conser- 
vative movement,  the  movement  which 
Waller  began  and  Pope  completed,  was 
inevitable,  neccessary,  salutary. 

I  am  not  ungrateful  to  Pope  and  Wal 
ler ;  but  they  hold  of  Apollo  in  his  quality 
of  leech,  rather  than  of  minstrel,  and  they 
**  rather  seem  his  healing  son,"  Asclepius, 
than  they  resemble  the  god  of  the  silver 
bow.  As  to  the  future  of  our  poetry, 
whether  poets  should  return  to  *'the  sim- 
ple iambic  movements  "or  not,  who  can 
predict?  It  all  depends  on  the  poets, 
probably  unborn,  who  are  to  succeed  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Lord  Tennyson. 
But  I  hope  that,  if  our  innumerable  lyric 
measures  are  to  be  deserted,  it  may  be 
after  my  time.  I  see  nothing  opposed  to 
a  moderate  Conservatism  in  anapxsts, 
but  I  fear  Mr.  Courthope  suspects  the 
lyric  muse  herself  of  a  dangerous  Radi- 
calism. 

Andrew  Lang. 


From  Macmillan's  Maguioe. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 
IN  AN  EMPTY  APARTMENT. 

The  house  was  at  the  corner  of  the 
boulevard  and  the  Rue  Lavoisier,  near  the 
mortuary  chapel  which  Madame  du  Pare 
had  once  promised  to  visit  with  Susy. 

In  this  strange  house,  with  the  occa- 
sional roar  and  rush  in  the  boulevard  close 
at  hand,  the  hours  passed  like  some 
strange  nightmare ;  so  slowly,  so  long,  so 
stifling  in  their  silent  oppression,  that 
Susy  could  scarcely  believe  that  another 
hour  was  gone  when  the  gilt  clock  struck. 
The  apartment  belonged  to  unknown  peo- 
ple who  had  fled  hastily,  leaving  their 
clothes  and  their  possessions  in  confu- 
sion; shoes  and  papers,  packing  cases 
half  packed,  a  parcel  of  silver  spoons  ly- 
ing on  the  table.  The  linen  cupboards 
were  open,  with  the  near  piles  disordered 
and  overturned;  the  clocks  were  going, 
but  the  beds  were  not  made.  At  first 
Susy  set  to  work  straightening,  making 
order  in  the  confusion,  preparing  a  room 
for  herself,  and  another  for  Jo  in  case  he 
should  arrive.  She  swept  and  folded  and 
put  away,  and  made  the  rooms  ready  for 
the  night.  She  put  by^a  lady's  smart  bon- 
net, a  child's  pair  of  little  boots.  Had 
she  been  in  any  mood  to  do  so,  she  might 
have  pieced  together  the  story  of  those  to 
whom  the  home  belonged ;  but  slie  was 
dull,  wearied  out,  only  wanting  news  of  Jo. 
As  Mrs.  Dymond  worked  on  the  time 
passed ;  then,  when  the  work  was  done, 
when  she  had  established  herself  in  one 
of  the  two  bedrooms,  when  all  was 
straight,  and  the  linen  piled  afresh  and  the 
doors  of  the  cupboard  closed,  though  the 
clocks  still  ticked  on,  time  itself  seemed 
to  stop.  She  was  quite  alone  now,  neither 
Jo  nor  Adolphe  rejoined  her,  nor  did  Max 
come  as  he  had  promised. 

The  rest  of  the  house  was  also  empty ; 
the  concierge  was  down  below  in  his  lodge, 
but  except  for  him  no  one  remained  in  the 
sunny,  tall  building  lately  so  alive,  so 
closely  packed. 

"There  was  one  lady  still  remaining  of 
all  the  inhabitants,"  the  concierge  said 
"an  English  lady  —  a  dame  de  chariU^ 
who  would  not  leave  her  poor;  but  she 
was  gone  away  for  a  day  to  visit  a  sick 
friend." 

Susy  went  down-stairs  towards  evening 
to  ask  if  no  letter  had  come  for  her.  She 
even  went  out,  at  the  porter's  suggestion, 
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bareheaded,  as  people  do  in  France,  aod 
bought  some  milk  and  some  food  from  an 
adjoining  shop,  and  then  came  back  to  the 
silent  place. 

It  was  a  most  terrible  experience;  one 
which  seemed  so  extraordinary  that  Mrs. 
Dymond  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was 
not  all  some  dream  from  which  she  would 
presently  awake.  She  waited  till  long 
p  midnight  on  her  bed,  and  fell  asleep 
at  last ;  but  towards  four  o'clock  the  sound 
of  the  cannon  at  Montmartre  awoke  her, 
and  she  sat  up  on  the  bed  listening  with  a 
beating  heart.  There  was  a  crucifix  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  in  her  natural  terror 
and  alarm  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  fig- 
ure on  the  crucifix  looked  up  in  the  early 
dawn.  There  was  a  picture  beneath  the 
crucifix  of  a  Madonna  with  a  burning 
heart.  A  longing,  an  unutterable  longing 
came  to  poor  Susanna  for  her  own  mother 
Mary's  tender,  comforting,  loving  arms 
round  her  own  aching  heart  —  surely  it 
was  on  fire  too.  How  lonely  she  felt,  how 
deserted  I  Max  might  have  come  last 
night,  as  he  promised.  It  seemed  to  Susy 
that  she  understood  now  for  the  first 
time  what  the  secret  of  .Mary  Marney*s 
life  had  been ;  a  secret  that  Susy  herself 
had  learnt  so  unwillingly,  so  passionately, 
so  late  in  life's  experience.  If  she  had 
had  any  one  to  speak  to,  everything  might 
have  seemed  less  vaguely  terrible.  As 
she  was  listening  with  a  beating  heart 
came  a  sound  from  without,  that  of  a 
drum  beating  with  a  measured  yet  hur- 
ried roll ;  the  rattle  came  closer  and 
closer,  and  finally  stopped  under  her  very 
window.  She  started  from  the  bed  and 
ran  and  looked  out.  The  dawn  had  just 
touched  the  opposite  houses,  another 
shutter  opened,  then  a  door  creaked,  and 
a  man  ran  out  hastily  buttoning  his 
clothes  ;  then  a  second  stood  in  the  door- 
way in  shirt  sleeves,  but  he  did  not  move. 
Then  the  drum  rolled  away  again,  and 
with  two  men  only  following,  passed  down 
the  street  to  the  boulevard.  The  sound 
came  fainter  and  more  hopeless.  Then 
the  distant  cannon  began  to  boom  again, 
and  some  carts  with  soldiers  galloped  by. 

Susy  stood  helplessly  looking  from  her 
window.  Already  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  were  awake,  and  receiving  the  sun, 
as  it  at  last  dispelled  the  heavy  morn- 
ing fogs,  with  loud  cries  of  Vive  la  r/« 
publique.  Drink  was  being  distributed 
among  the  National  Guards  assembled  in 
the  Place  de  I'Hdtel  de  Ville.  Many  of 
the  bewildered  soldiers  who  bad  been 
poured  into  the  town  all  the  preceding 
days,  were  looking  on  and  sharing  in  these 


festivities.  Others,  who  had  been  out  all 
night,  were  still  wandering  about  the 
streets  asking  the  passers-by  where  they 
were  to  go  for  shelter.  A  band  of  armed 
patriots,  crossing  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, were  shouting  out  A  Versailles/ 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which 
their  predecessors  had  cried  A  Berlin/ 
a  few  months  before.  Others,  whom  they 
met  along  the  road,  took  up  the  cry ;  the 
women  assembling  in  the  streets  and  door- 
ways were  uttering  fiercer,  vaguer  threats 
of  vengeance  against  tyrants,  against  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  police,  and,  indeed,  be- 
fore many  hours  had  passed  the  first  of 
their  unhappy  victims  was  being  hunted 
to  his  death  along  the  Rue  des  Martyrs. 
Alasl  he  was  but  the  first  of  the  many 
who  were  to  follow,  and  whose  nobler 
blood  was  destined  to  flow  upon  those 
cruel  stones. 

Reading  the  papers  of  those  days  we 
see  that  an  imposing  deputation  was  pre- 
paring to  visit  the  Place  de  la  Bastille, 
carrying  a  red  Phrygian  flag  before  it; 
that  the  new  self-elected  government  was 
gloriously  proclaiming  the  "perfect  Unity, 
and  Liberty  entire  and  complete,"  of 
which  we  have  already  heard  so  much ; 
that  the  people  of  Paris  had  shaken  o£E 
the  despotism  which  had  sought  to  crush 
it  to  the  ground.  "  Calm  and  impassive  in 
its  force,  it  was  standing  (so  say  Billco- 
ray,  Varlin,  Jourde,  Ch.  Lullier,  lilanchet, 
Pougeret,  etc.,  etc.)  and  incontestably 
proving  a  patriotism  equal  to  the  height  of 
present  circumstances.'* 

What  were  all  these  echoes  to  Susy  at 
her  window,  looking  out  with  her  heavy, 
anxious  heart?  Jo  1  Max!  where  were 
they  ?  what  were  they  about  ?  Ah  !  would 
these  terrible  hours  never  pass? 

She  dressed  very  early,  lit  a  fire,  and 
prepared  a  meal  with  the  tin  of  milk  which 
she  had  bought  the  day  before.  It  was 
an  unutterable  relief  to  hear  the  door-bell 
ring  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
She  found  the  concierge  outside  bringing 
up  water  from  the  pump  below,  and  a  note 
which  had  been  left  very  early  in  the 
morning  before  he  was  up.  Susy  tore  it 
open.  The  note  was  in  Max's  writing; 
it  had  no  beginning  nor  date,  but  its  news 
was  fresh  life  to  poor  Susy.  It  was  in 
English.  **  I  have  tidings  of  Jo.  Marney, 
by  good  fortune,  heard  of  him,  and  sent 
me  word.  He  is  in  custody,  and  I  have 
gone  after  him,  and  hope  to  bring  him 
back  safe  to  you.  Meet  us  to-day  at  one 
o'clock  at  the  station,  by  which  you  came. 
Adolphe  will  come  and  conduct  you  safely 
there.  —  M.  DU  P." 
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Susy  burst  into  tears  of  relief,  and  sank 
into  a  chair.  The  concierge  looked  on 
compassionately  at  la  petite  dame  as  be 
called  her,  carried  bis  pails  into  the  kitch- 
en, and  returned  on  tiptoe,  so  as  to  show 
bis  friendly  sympathy.  How  the  morning 
passed  Mrs.  Dymond  could  scarcely  have 
told  ;  at  twelve  o'clock  Adolphe  appeared 
with  a  porter's  knot  upon  his  strong  shoul- 
ders to  carry  her  bag  and  her  parcel  of 
shawls.  He  had  been  vexed  to  fail  her 
the  night  before;  be  was  coming  off  when 
a  messenger  from  Do  Pare  had  met  him 
witb  a  parcel  of  letters,  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  deliver.  He  bad  been  about 
till  one  o'clock  at  night.  **It  was  a  real 
corvee"  said  Adolphe. 

**  But  it  was  apparently  in  your  service, 
madame,'*  said  he  politely.  **  It  is  neces* 
sary  in  these  days  to  make  one's  plans 
beforehand,  and  if  people  won't  agree  to 
reason,  you  must  use  a  little  compulsion." 

Susy  did  not  understand  very  well  what 
he  was  saying.  She  walked  by  his  side, 
questioning  him  about  Max  and  Jo.  He 
could  tell  her  very  little,  except  that  Du 
Pare  bad  sent  him  on  these  errands.  As 
they  were  walking  along,  side  by  side, 
suddenly  a  quiet-looking  woman  in  a  white 
cap  and  black  dress  crossed  the  street, 
and  came  up  and  caught  Susy  by  the 
hand. 

'*  Ob ! "  she  said,  **  why  do  you  stay 
here  ?  You  are  English. '  What  do  you 
do  here  ?  It  is  not  your  home.  Go  home, 
go  home ;  you  don't  know  what  dangers 
are  about  you  here."  Then  she  pushed 
Susy,  and  hurried  on  wildly. 

**  Curious  woman,"  says  Adolphe  im- 
pertarbably.  **  She  is  not  so  far  wrong. 
Come,  madame,  we  must  not  be  too  late. 
There  don't  seem  to  be  many  people  left 
anywhere,"  he  said,  looking  about  him. 

**  How  strangely  empty  the  streets  are  I  '* 
said  Mrs.  Dymond.  "  The  railway  piace 
is  quite  deserted,  and  the  station,  too, 
looks  shut." 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
AT    THE    TERMINUS. 

The  station  was  shut,  the  doors  and 
windows  seemed  closely  barred,  but  as 
they  looked  they  saw  a  side  door  which 
was  held  cautiously  ajar.  Adolphe  kicked 
witb  his  foot,  and  in  a  minute  they  were 
let  in.  Within  was  a  strange  scene  of 
crowded  confusion  and  excitement  —  bag- 
gage in  piles,  people  in  groups  clinging 
together,  women  wringing  their  hands  and 
weeping,  men  gesticulating.  In  one  of 
the  waiting-rooms  there  was  a  crowd  round 


a  wounded  man,  in  another  a  woman  in 
hysterics. 

**  Did  you  see  nothing?'*  cried  half-a- 
dozen  voices  as  Susy  entered,  following 
Adolphe. 

**  We  saw  nothing  at  all ;  we  met  nobody 
anywhere,"  said  he.  *'  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  all?" 

Then  they  were  told  by  a  dozen  voices 
of  a  fight  which  had  taken  place  only  a 
few  minutes  before  in  the  open  place  out- 
side the  station.  Some  of  the  Federal 
prisoners  were  being  brought  up  to  the 
station  to  be  taken  to  Versailles  to  be 
judged.  It  was  a  grave  affair.  They 
were  accused  of  participation  in  the 
murder  of  the  generals.  The  Federals 
had  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  deliver 
their  men  from  the  hands  of  the  escort. 
The  escort  had  driven  off  the  attack,  and 
fought  its  way  into  the  station.  The 
prisoners  were  all  now  safely  shut  ^p  in 
the  railway  carriages  and  doubly  guarded ; 
the  Federals  had  retreated  —  whether  for 
good,  or  whether  they  had  only  gone  for 
reinforcements,  it  was  impossible  to  say. 
Adolphe's  face  fell,  though  he  tried  to  look 
pleased. 

**  They  are  all  on  a  wrong  scent,"  cries 
a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  **  They  have 
got  hold  of  Papa  Caron  among  others  who 
never  touched  a  fly.  I  saw  the  man  who 
struck  down  Clement  Thomas.  I  should 
know  him  again.  He  is  not  one  of  these. 
The  old  man  was  lying  on  the  ground; 
they  struck  him  down  with  the  butt-end  of 
their  guns." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  horror  all  round, 
as  the  narrator,  a  natural  dramatist,  as 
most  Frenchmen  are,  threw  up  his  arms 
and  re-acted  the  dreadful  scene.  Susy 
turned  sick  with  horror. 

"Your  train  will  be  starting  in  about 
ten  minutes,"  Adolphe  was  beginning  to 
say,  when  suddenly  his  tone  changes. 
"  Take  care !  take  care  I  this  way,  ma- 
dame," cries  Adolphe,  suddenly  thrusting 
himself  before  her.  "Up!  up!  on  the 
seat ! " 

With  a  sudden  cry  the  crowd  began  to 
sway,  to  fly  in  every  direction  ;  the  great 
centre  door  of  the  station  trembled  under 
the  blows  which  were  being  struck  from 
without.  There^was  a  brief  parley  from  a 
window,  a  man  standing  on  a  truck  began 
to  shout,  — 

**  Let  them  in  I  They  want  to  deliver 
the  prisoners  I    They  will  hurt  nobody." 

A  woman  close  by  screamed  and  fainted. 
As  Susy  was  stooping  and  helping  to  pull 
her  up  upon  the  bench  the  two  great  folding 
doors  suddenly  burst  open,  letting  in  the 
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light,  and  a  file  of  Federal  soldiers  march- 
\ng  in  step  and  military  order.  Adolphe, 
who  had  thrust  Susy  into  a  corner  of  the 
sa/Ze^  now  helped  to  raise  the  fainting 
woman,  with  Susy's  assistance,  as  she 
stood  on  the  bench  out  of  the  rush  of  the 
crowd,  while  Adolphe  and  his  Aoi/^  made 
a  sort  of  rampart  before  them. 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  he  said,  ''no 
one  will  fight;  the  prisoners'  escort  will 
see  it  ils  no  use  making  a  stand  against 
such  numbers.  Pardie,  they  are  off!  "  he 
cried  excitedly,  for  as  he  spoke  the  engine 
outside  gave  a  shrill  whistle  and  started 
o£E  upon  the  lines.  Susy,  from  her  place 
by  the  window,  could  see  the  train  slowly 
steaming  out  of  the  station.  There  was  a 
wild  shout  from  the  spectators.  What 
was  it  that  Susy  also  saw  through  the 
barred  window  by  which  she  stood  (haif«a- 
dozen  other  heads  below  were  crowding 
against  the  panes  which  looked  to  the 
platform)?  She  saw  a  figure,  surely  it 
was  familiar  to  her,  it  could  be  none  other 
than  Max  who  was  flying  down  the  lines 
to  the  signal  posts,  and  in  another  minute 
the  train,  still  snorting  and  puffing,  began 
to  slacken  speed,  then  finally  stopped, 
then  backed,  then  stopped  again. 

*'  The  danger  signals  are  all  up.  They 
don't  dare  advance  I "  cried  some  of  the 
men  at  the  window. 

"That  is  it,  dien  tronvi.  Look  out, 
madame.  What  do  you  see?"  cried 
Adolphe  eagerly  from  below. 

Meanwhile  the  detachment  of  Federals, 
still  in  good  order,  still  advancing,  came 
on,  lining  the  centre  of  the  hall,  spreading 
out  through  the  door  on  to  the  side  of  the 
platform  along  which  the  Versailles  train 
had  started.  There  was  a  second  platform 
on  the  other  side  of  the  station  from  which 
Susy's  own  train  to  Rouen  and  Havre  was 
also  making  ready  to  start.  It  was  curi- 
ous to  note  how  methodically  common  life 
went  on  in  the  midst  of  these  scares  and 
convulsions.  Suddenly  Susy,  with  a  sink- 
ing, sickening  heart,  realized  that  the  mo- 
ment for  her  own  time  of  departure  had 
almost  come ;  again  she  thought  of  Max's 
note,  and  of  its  promise.  Alas  1  alas  I  it 
was  not  carried  out — no  Jo  was  there. 
If  she  went,  she  must  go  alone.  It  was 
all  too  rapid  for  her  to  formulate  either 
her  fear  or  her  hope.  Presently  there 
was  a  fresh  stir  among  the  crowd,  and  a 
functionary's  voice  was  heard  shouting, 
"Passengers  for  Rouen  and  Havre  en 
voiture  I " 

"  You  see  it  is  all  right  I "  said  Adolphe 
cheerfully.  "  You  had  better  go,  madame ; 
I  will  wait  here  in  case  your  bod  should 


come,  to  send  him  after  you.  He  is  big 
enough  to  travel  alone,"  said  the  young 
man,  nodding  to  reassure  her,  though  he 
looked  very  pale,  and  his  face  belied  his 
words. 

She  was  in  utter  perplexity  ;  she  knew 
not  what  to  do  —  what  to  determine;  of 
one  thing  and  one  only  was  she  sure.  Max 
had  promised  to  find  Jo,  to  save  him,  and 
he  would  keep  his  word.  Yes,  it  would 
be  better  to  go  on ;  her  presence  was  but 
an  incumbrance ;  Max  could  help  Jo ;  that 
much  she  knew;  what  could  she  do  but 
add  to  their  perplexities?  The  fainting 
woman  was  already  revived  as  Susy  sprang 
down  from  the  bench  with  Adolphe's 
help,  and  as  she  did  so  she  heard  another 
shout,  a  loud  cheer.  The  crowd  swayed. 
Between  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  came 
the  triumphant  procession  of  Fe^lerals 
with  their  red  scarves,  returning  from  the 
platform,  and  at  the  head  of  it  Caron 
borne  in  triumph  on  some  of  his  own 
workmen's  shoulders.  Half-a-dozen  lib* 
erated  prisoners  were  marching  after  him, 
shouting  wildly  and  tossing  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Caron,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  among 
the  rest,  was  smiling,  undisturbed  and 
quiet  as  ever,  and  bowing  and  softly  wav* 
ing  his  hat.  To  be  safe  mattered  little  to 
him,  but  his  heart  was  overflowing  with 
grateful  pride  and  pleasure  at  the  manner 
of  his  release ;  the  rally  of  his  friends, 
the  determination  with  which  his  work- 
men had  united  to  defend  him  against  his 
enemies  filled  his  heart  with  peaceful 
content. 

Mrs.  Dymond,  speechless,  open-eyed, 
was  still  looking  after  him  with  breathless 
interest  and  surprise,  when  her  own  turn 
came,  her  own  release  from  cruel  sus- 
pense. A  hand  was  laid  on  her  shoulder, 
she  was  hugged  in  two  strong  arms  and 
fairly  lifted  ofiE  the  ground,  and  Jo,  grin- 
ning, delighted,  excited  and  free,  was  by 
her  side  once  more. 

"  I  am  going  back  with  you,  Mrs.  Dy- 
mond," said  he ;  "  it's  all  right.  I've  got 
my  return  ticket." 

"He  has  given  us  trouble  enough  1'* 
cries  Max,  coming  up  behind  him  breath- 
less and  excited  too.  "  For  heaven's  sake 
carry  him  off  at  once  now  you  have  got 
him.  It  is  time  you  were  in  the  train. 
The  troops  may  be  upon  us  again." 

*'  I  was  safe  all  through,"  said  Jo,  "but 
we  know,  Mrs.  Dymond,  Caron  has  ene- 
mies. Lucky  for  us,  Max  remembered  the 
danger  signals." 

All  the  time  Jo  spoke  Du  Pare  was  hur- 
rying Susanna  along  towards  the  platform 
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from  which  the  Roaea  train  was  starting. 
It  was  approached  by  a  turnstile,  where 
they  were  met  by  an  excited  functionary 
who  let  Jo  and  his  return  titket  through 
the  turnstile,  but  angrily  opposed  the  pas- 
sage of  Adolphe  and  the  parcels.  It  was 
no  use  waiting  to  discuss  the  matter ;  the 
man  was  terribly  excited,  and  time  was 
pressing. 

**  Take  the  bag  and  find  some  places,*' 
Max  cried,  banding  the  things  over  the 
barrier  to  Jo. 

Susy  paused  for  one  minute.  "  Good- 
bye, Adolphe,"  she  said ;  **  I  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness  —  never,  never.*' 
Then  she  raised  her  eyes,  looking  steadily 
into  Ou  Fare's  face.  All  the  passing  flush 
of  success  was  gone  from  it.  He  was 
drawing  his  breath  heavily;  he  looked 
anxious,  harassed.  Susy,  too,  was  very 
pale,  and  she  held  by  the  wooden  barrier. 

**  I  —  I  can't  leave  you  in  this  horrible 
place,"  she  said  passionately.  "  How  can 
I  say  good-bye  ? "  and  as  she  spoke  she 
burst  into  uncontrollable  tears. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  then  and 
there,  before  them  all  —  who  cared?  — 
who  bad  time  to  speculate  upon  their  rela- 
tions? 

*'  I  shall  come  to  you ;  don't  say  good- 
bye," be  said  ;  '*  we  are  not  parting,*'  and 
be  held  her  close  and  breathless  to  his 
beating  heart,  and  then  in  a  moment  more 
be  had  put  her  away  with  gentle  strength, 
and  pushed  her  through  the  gate.  The 
wooden  turnstile  was  between  them,  his 
pate  face  was  immediately  lost  in  the 
sway  of  the  crowd;  she  found  herself 
roughly  hurried  along;  thrust  into  the 
first  open  carriage.  Jo  leapt  in  after  her ; 
the  door  was  banged.  There  were  other 
people  in  the  carriage — some  sobbing, 
some  talking  incoherently,  all  excited,  ex- 
asperated, incoherent.  **  Cest  trop  t  c^est 
trap/  dest  trop  I ^^  one  man  was  shriek- 
ing over  and  over  again.  *'  I  can  bear  no 
more.  I  am  going  —  yes,  I  am  going!" 
Another  young  fellow  sat  with  his  face  in 
bis  hands,  sobbing.  Jo  was  very  silent, 
and  sat  for  a  long  time  staring  at  his  fel- 
low travellers.  It  was  not  till  they  reached 
Rouen,  and  the  reassuring  German  hel- 
mets came  round  about  the  carnage  win- 
dows asking  what  had  happened  in  Paris, 
that  he  began  to  talk  to  Susy  —  that  he 
gave  her  any  details  of  his  escape  and  his 
captivity.  He  had  met  Caron  that  morn- 
log  after  be  left  them  at  the  villa,  and 
was  walking  with  him  from  the  station, 
when  they  were  both  suddenly  arrested, 
with  a  young  man  who  had  only  joined 
them  a  few  minutes  before.    They  were 


not  allowed  a  word.  They  were  hur- 
ried off,  and  all  three  locked  up  in  a 
guard-house,  where  they  were  kept  during 
the  two  days.  Late  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day  they  were  moved  to  a  sec- 
ond corps  degarcU,  On  their  way  from 
one  place  to  another  they  fortunately 
passed  Marneyin  the  street.  **  I  shouted 
to  him,*'  said  Jo,  '*  for  1  knew  he  would  let 
you  know,  and  I  knew  he  had  been  at 
work,  when  Caron  received  a  message 
through  one  of  the  soldiers  —  they  were 
most  of  them  half  Federals  —  that  we 
were  to  be  rescued.  I  don't  think  he  or 
I  were  in  very  much  danger,"  Jo  added, 
**but  the  third  man  had  been  a  soldier, 
aod  would  have  been  shot,  so  Caron  told 
me  afterwards.  He  was  a  fine  fellow  — 
half  an  Englishman  ;  they  called  him  Ru8« 
sell,  or  some  such  name." 

*'  Oh  I  Jo,  I  have  got  you  safe,**  said 
Susy,  beginning  to  cry  again.  *^  I  can't 
think  —  I  can't  speak  —  I  can't  feel  any 
more." 

**  Why  should  you  ? "  said  Jo  practi- 
cally. '^Give  me  your  ticket,  for  fear 
you  should  lose  it,"  and  then  he  settled 
himself  comfortably  to  sleep  in  his  corner, 
smiled  at  her,  and  pulled  down  the  blind. 
Susy  could  not  rest;  she  sat  mechani- 
cally watching  the  green  plains  and  pop- 
lar trees  flying  past  the  window.  She  was 
nervously  unhinged  by  the  events  of  the 
last  two  days;  the  strain  had  been  very 
great.  She  longed  to  get  back  to  silence, 
to  home,  to  the  realization  of  that  one 
moment  of  absolute  relief.  She  felt  as  if 
she  could  only  rest  again  with  Phrasie  in 
her  arms,  only  thus  bear  the  renewed  sus- 
pense, the  renewed  anxiety.  But  she 
knew  at  the  same  time,  with  grateful,  in- 
describable relief,  that  her  worst  trouble 
was  even  over  now,  though  prison  bars, 
distance,  a  nation's  angry  revenge,  lav  be- 
tween her  and  that  which  seemed  so 
great  a  portion  of  her  future  life. 

They  reached  home  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day.  The  carriage  was  wait- 
ing at  the  station  with  Phrasie  in  it. 
The  drive  did  Susy  good  after  all  these 
tragic,  distorted  days,  during  which  she 
had  been  living  this  double  life.  Little 
Phrasie  in  her  arms  was  her  best  com- 
forter, her  best  peacemaker.  A  gentle 
wind  blew  in  her  face,  a  gentle  evening 
burnt  away  in  quiet  gleams,  the  sky  was 
so  grey,  so  broken  ;  the  soft,  golden  gates 
of  the  west  were  opening  wide,  and 
seemed  to  call  to  weary  spirits  to  enter 
into  the  realms  of  golden  peace.  The 
hedges  on  either  side  were  white  with 
the  garlands  of  spring.    The  dogs,  which 
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bad  been  set  loose,  came  barking  to  meet 
them,  as  the  wheels  turned  io  at  the  famil- 
iar home  gates.  The  servants  appeared 
eager  to  welcome.  Jo  silently  gave  the 
reins  into  the  coachman's  hand,  and 
sprang  down  and  handed  out  his  step- 
mother with  something  of  his  father's 
careful  courtesy.  Little  Phrasie  woke  up 
bright,  delighted  to  be  in  her  mother's 
arms  once  more  and  at  home;  she  went 
running  from  room  to  room.  It  was  home, 
Susy  felt,  and  not  only  home  but  a  kind, 
tender  home,  full  of  a  living  past,  with  a 
sense  of  the  kindness  that  was  not  dead. 

Phrasie  was  put  to  bed;  dinner  was 
laid  in  the  library  for  the  young  man  and 
bis  stepmother.  Jo  sat  still  silent,  revolv- 
ing many  things  in  his  mind.  From  a 
stripling  he  had  grown  to  be  a  man  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  His  expedition,  his  new 
experience,  Tempy's  marriage,  his  own 
responsibility  —  all  these  things  had  so- 
bered him,  and  made  him  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  present,  of  conduct,  of 
other  people's  opinion. 

**  Here  we  are  beginning  our  life  to- 

{[ether  again,  Mrs.  Dymond,"  said  he  at 
ast.    **  We  get  on  very  well,  don't  we  ?  " 

'*  Very  well,  dear  Jo,"  Susy  said  smiling, 
*'  until  some  one  who  has  more  right  to  be 
here  than  I  have  comes  to  live  at  the 
Place." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  says 
Jo,  blushing  up.  "  I  don't  mean  to  marry 
tor  years  to  come,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean." 

*'  Ah,  my  dear,"  said  Susy,  with  some 
emotion,  **  make  no  promises ;  you  do  not 
know;  you  cannot  foretell.  One  can 
never  foretell." 

He  looked  hard  at  her.  He  guessed 
that  Susy  had  not  come  back  to  them  as 
she  went  away.  She  turned  a  little  pale 
when  she  saw  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  her  story  must  be 
written  in  her  face.  She  might  have  told 
bim  —  she  need  not  have  been  ashamed 
—  but  she  felt  as  if  his  father's  son  was 
DO  proper  confidant. 

Long  after  Jo  had  gone  to  bed  she  sat 
by  the  dying  fire,  living  over  and  over 
those  terrible  days,  those  strange,  momen- 
tous hours. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
CARON. 

Wb  must  refer  those  of  our  readers 
who  take  any  interest  in  the  subsequent 
adventures  of  Max  and  his  contempora- 
ries to  the  pages  of  the  Daily  Velocipede 
lor  some  account  of  those  days  which  fol- 


lowed Susy's  departure  from  Paris.  Mar* 
ney's  eloquent  pen,  dipped  in  dynamite 
and  gunpowder,  flashing  with  flame  and 
sensation,  became  remarked  beyond  the 
rest,  and  brought  readers  by  hundreds  to 
his  paper.  He  was  everywhere,  saw  every- 
thing,  80  graphic  were  his  descriptions,  so 
minute,  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  more  experienced  newspa- 
per readers  than  Susy  to  say  how  much 
he  wrote  from  his  own  observation,  or 
what  hearsay  legends  he  translated  into 
his  own  language,  which,  whatever  its 
merits  or  demerits,  did  not  lack  in  vivid- 
ness. Susy  scanned  the  columns  day  by 
day  with  anxious  eyes  for  more  and  more 
news.  She  found  so  much  that  she  was 
almost  bewildered  by  it,  and  scarcely  knew 
what  to  believe;  as  for  direct  intelligence 
of  Max,  scarcely  any  came  to  her,  though 
Madame  sent  letters  from  time  to  time 
from  her  farm  at  Avignon.  But  Madame's 
letters  chiefly  described  her  olive-treesi 
her  cow,  her  pig,  her  eggs,  and  her  toma* 
toes.  Max  delayed  ;  he  did  not  rejoin  her 
as  she  had  hoped  he  might  have  done ;  he 
left  her  to  do  it  all,  to  engage  the  man,  to 
contract  with  the  hotels  lor  her  eggs  and 
butter.  Susy  wrote  to  Madame  from  time 
to  time,  telling  her  about  little  Phrasie 
and  the  two  boys,  who  were  doing  well  at 
their  school.  In  one  letter  Susy  also  de- 
scribed a  domestic  event,  of  which  the 
news  had  reached  Tarndale  soon  after 
her  return  from  Paris.  Uncle  Peregrine 
Bolsover  had  died  suddenly  from  the 
efiEects  of  a  snake  bite.  He  had  left  no 
will,  but  Charlie  became  undisputed  heir 
to  the  Bolsover  estates,  and  Uncle  Bob 
now  transferred  to  him  the  allowance 
which  Peregrine  had  hitherto  enjoyed; 
but  this  news  did  not  interest  Madame  du 
Pare  in  the  least.  The  price  of  butter 
had  fallen,  and  her  mind  was  preoccupied 
by  more  present  contingencies. 

As  the  events  multiplied  in  France,  as 
the  storms  raged  more  and  more  fiercely, 
those  who  had  remained,  hoping  to  stem 
the  waves,  felt  every  day  more  helpless ; 
the  sea  was  too  rough,  the  evil  blasts  too 
high  —  what  voice  could  be  heard  ?  What 
orders  could  prevail?  Captains  and  lead- 
ers were  powerless  now.  For  the  first 
time  Caron  lost  courage  and  confidence. 
The  murder  of  the  hostages  seemed  like 
a  death  blow  to  the  dear  old  man  who 
could  not  believe  in  the  wickedness  of 
men  whom  he  had  trusted  and  lived  with 
all  his  threescore  years,  during  which  he 
himself,  though  be  did  not  know  it,  had 
been  as  a  hostage  for  good  and  for  truth 
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among  the  angry  and  the  ignorant  people. 
He  moped,  his  blue  eyes  were  dim,  bis 
steps  were  slow.  Max  hardly  recognized 
bim  one  day  when  he  met  him  coming  out 
of  bis  own  doorway  in  the  Rue  de  Bac. 
He  was  carrying  some  letters  to  a  post- 
office  bard  by;  he  seemed  glad  to  take 
Du  Parens  strong  arm. 

«'  I  am  tired ;  I  feel  ill,"  he  said.  "  I 
feel  disgraced  and  utterly  ashamed  ;  this 
is  no  liberty,  no  republic  any  more.  This 
is  tyranny,  monstrous  wickedness ;  these 
crimes  of  the  brutal  ignorant  have  only 
the  excuse  of  ignorance.  If  I,  if  others 
before  me,  had  done  our  simplest  duty  in 
life,  such  blank  ignorance  would  not  now 
exist." 

Max  felt  his  heart  sore  for  his  old 
friend.  He  himself  had  hoped  less  of  his 
fellow-creatures ;  he  was  more  angry  and 
less  crushed  than  Caron. 

^'If  these  brutes  had  listened  to  your 
teaching,"  he  said,  trying  to  cheer  him, 
••and  to  that  of  sensible  men,  it  might 
have  all  turned  differently.  They  will  still 
have  to  learn  before  they  can  cease  to  be 
brutes." 

**I  have  no  more  strength  to  teach," 
said  Caron.  "  Max,  do  you  know  that  I 
have  left  yon  all  —  all  my  theories,  my 
failures,  my  ineptitudes,  my  realities,  m€s 
chkres  viriiis^  he  said.  **  You  must  make 
the  best  use  you  can  of  it  all.  You  can 
ask  for  the  memoranda  and  papers.  I 
gave  them  to  your  friend,  la  douce  Su- 
sanne*  They  will  be  for  you  and  your 
children,  my  dear  son.  If  you  escape 
from  this  terrible  catastrophe,  go  to  her. 
I  tbink  that  with  her  you  will  find  happi- 


Max,  greally  touched,  pressed  his  old 
friend's  arm.  **One  can  scarcely  look 
forward,"  he  said,  **  from  one  hour  to  an- 
other, but  you  have  guessed  rightly;  if 
happier  times  ever  come  for  me,  they 
could  only  be  with  her." 

Caron 's  eyes  lighted  up. 

*•  That  is  well,"  he  said,  with  a  bright 
smile.  Then,  giving  him  the  letters,  *'  I 
had  been  about  to  post  them,"  he  said. 
**  Will  you  leave  them  for  me  ?  They  will 
be  safer  if  they  go  by  hand.  You  have 
done  me  good,"  he  added.  "  1  shall  re- 
torn  home  quietly." 

Max  left  him  at  the  turn  of  the  street. 

Is  it  chance,  is  it  solemn  fatality  —  by 
what  name  is  one  to  call  that  flash  of  fate 
suddenly  falling  upon  men  as  they  journey 
on  their  way,  which  falls,  without  warn* 
log,  irrevocable,  undreamed  of,  rending 
the  veil  of  life  forever  ? 

While  Caron  turned  slowly  homewards  | 


to  his  quiet  study,  where  old  Madeleine 
was  at  work  against  his  return,  a  mad 
crowd  had  gathered  in  an  adjoining  street, 
and  was  pursuing  with  cruel  rage  a 
wretched  victim  who  flew  along  a  narrow 
alley,  and  came  rushing  across  the  pave- 
ment upon  which  Caron  was  walking. 

The  victim,  z  gendarme^  torn,  wounded, 
bleeding  in  the  temples,  ran  straight 
against  Caron,  and  fell  iielpless  at  his 
knees,  pursued  by  the  yelling  mob. 

The  old  man  seemed  suddenly  roused 
to  a  young  man's  strength  of  indignation, 
and  nung  himself  before  the  victim. 

"  Stop !  "  he  cried  to  the  mob.  "  What 
are  you  doing?  I  am  Caron.  You  know 
me.     Let  this  man  pass ! " 

For  a  moment,  startled  by  his  voice,  his 
fearless,  commanding  look,  they  hung 
back;  but  out  of  the  crowd  a  huge,  half- 
drunk  Communist  came  striding  up,  and 
putting  out  his  hand  with  a  tipsy  chuckle 
tried  to  pull  forward  the  poor,  fainting 
wretch. 

Caron  pulled  an  official  scarf  from  his 
pocket,  and  holding  it  up  in  his  left  hand, 
struck  the  man  in  the  face  with  it. 

**  That  man  is  drunk,"  Caron  cried,  ap- 
pealing to  the  crowd;  "and  you  people 
—  you  let  yourselves  be  led  by  such  as 
he?" 

The  people  looked  at  the  scarf,  hesi- 
tated, began  to  murmur  and  make  way, 
but  the  drunken  leader,  still  chuckling 
and  stupid,  seized  the  miserable  victim 
again. 

**  Let  him  go,  I  tell  you,"  said  Caron. 
**  It  is  the  will  of  the  people." 

'*  Silence  1  or  I  shoot  you  too  !  "  cried 
the  brute,  pulling  out  a  pistol,  and  aiming 
it  at  the  fainting  heap  upon  the  pavement. 

With  the  natural  impulse  of  one  so  gen- 
erous, the  old  man  sprang  forward  to  turn 
the  arm,  but  he  was  too  late.  The  pistol 
went  off,  and  Caron  fell  back,  silent,  in- 
deed, and  forever. 

The  murderer,  half-sobered,  stood  with 
his  pistol  confronting  them  all,  as  Caron 
had  done  a  moment  before,  and  then  be- 
gan to  back  slowly.  The  crowd  wavered, 
and  suddenly  dispersed. 

"Silence!"  cry  the  blasphemers  to 
those  who  from  generation  to  generation, 
by  love,  by  work,  by  their  very  being, 
testify  to  the  truth.  And  the  good  man 
dies  in  his  turn,  but  the  truth  he  loved 
lives  on.  "There  is  neither  speech  nor 
language :  but  their  voices  are  heard 
among  them,  their  sound  is  gone  out  into 
all  lands :  and  their  words  into  the  ends 
of  the  world." 
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SusaoDa  was  spared  the  shock  of  read* 
ing  this  cruel  story  ia  the  paper.  Marney 
wrote  to  her,  telling  her  of  the  event  as 
be  had  heard  it,  simply,  and  without  the 
comments  he  afterwards  added  in  print. 

To  the  papers  this  was  but  an  incident 
in  those  awful  times;  the  readers  of  M. 
Maxime  du  Camp's  terrible  volumes  will 
find  many  and  many  such  noted  there; 
they  will  also  find  an  episode  curiously 
like  one  in  which  Max  du  Pare  was  (ac- 
cording to  the  Daily  Velocipede)  con- 
cerned, and  which  happened  during  the 
last  of  those  terrible  nights  in  which  the 
flames  raged  and  fought  on  the  tide  of 
madness  in  furious  might  and  irrespon- 
sibility. '*  Was  this  the  end  of  it  —  of  the 
visions  of  that  gentle  old  teacher  of  a  gos- 
pel which  was  for  him,  and  not  for  frenzied 
demons  and  desperate  madmen  ?''  thought 
Max,  as  he  tried  a  short  cut  across  the 
Carrousel,  round  which  the  flames  were 
leaping  madly.  The  gate  into  the  Tuile- 
ries,  by  which  he  had  come  with  Susanna 
once,  was  closed;  he  had  to  turn  back 
and  fight  his  way  along  the  crowds  and 
the  ramparts  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  again, 
to  the  Minist^re  de  la  Marine,  whither  he 
was  bound.  Some  weeks  before,  Caron's 
influence  had  appointed  Max  to  some 
subordinate  place  under  the  Commune  in 
the  Minist^re  de  la  Marine.  In  his  first 
natural  fury  and  grief  at  his  old  friend's 
death,  Du  Fare's  first  impulse  had  been 
to  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  thing,  the 
guilt  and  the  wicked  confusion,  and  to 
come  away  with  the  rest ;  then  came  the 
remembrance  of  that  lifelong  lesson  of 
forbearance  and  tenacity;  that  strange 
sense  —  which  some  men  call  honor  only 
^ awoke;  that  will  which  keeps  men  at 
their  guns,  fighting  for  an  unworthy  cause 
in  the  front  of  an  overwhelming  force. 
Was  it  also  some  feeling  of  honest  trust 
in  himself  which  impelled  Caron's  disciple 
to  stand  to  his  post  ?  He  remained ;  pro- 
testing, shrewdly  using  every  chance  for 
ri^ht.  He  had  been  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee now  to  protest  in  vain  against  the 
destruction  of  the  building;  it  was  full  of 
sick  people.  He  represented  the  lower 
rooms  were  used  as  hospital  wards.  "  The 
sick  people  must  be  moved,"  yelled  the 
chiefs;  the  fiat  had  gone  forth.  The  Ver- 
saillais  had  reached  the  Rondpoint  of  the 
Champs  Elysdes ;  they  should  find  Paris 
a  heap  of  charred  remains  before  they 
entered  her  streets. 

Max  got  back  through  the  wild  Satur- 
nalia of  the  streets,  where  dishevelled 
women  were  dancing  round  the  flames, 
and  men,  yelling  and  drunken,  were  howl* 


ing  out  that  the  last  day  had  come;  he 
reached  the  Minist^re  at  last,  to  find  that 
a  band  of  men  were  smearing  the  walls 
and  staircases  with  petroleum,  in  readi- 
ness for  the  firing;  while  down  below, 
with  infinite  pains  and  delays,  the  sick 
were  being  slowly  moved  from  their  shelter 
into  the  street.  In  vain  the  Communists 
swore  and  raged  at  the  delay ;  slowly,  and 
more  slowly,  did  the  doctor  and  his  nurses 
get  through  their  arduous  work.  Max 
saw  at  a  glance  what  was  in  their  minds 
—  to  delay  long  enough  was  to  save  the 
place,  for  the  Versaillais  were  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  march,  and  once  they 
were  there  all  danger  would  be  over. 
**  Good  God  I  *'  said  the  poor  doctor  in  an 
undertone,  wiping  his  perspiring  brow; 
"why  don't  they  come  on?  Will  they 
wait  till  doomsday  ?  " 

Max  shrugged  bis  shoulders  as  he  went 
on,  looking  in  for  a  moment  at  the  band 
of  incendiaries  sitting  gloomily  drinking 
in  a  small  room  or  office,  where  they  were 
awaiting  their  summons,  and  the  news 
that  the  hospital  wards  were  evacuated. 

Du  Pare  climbed  on,  and  went  and 
stood  upon  a  flat  terrace  on  the  roof,  from 
which  he  could  see  the  heavens  alight 
with  the  lurid  glare  of  the  flames  now 
bursting  from  every  side.  To  the  right 
the  Rue  Royale  was  burning;  to  the  left, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  waters,  which  re- 
peated the  flames,  the  whole  of  the  Rue 
de  Lille  was  in  a  blaze.  Close  at  band 
the  offices  of  the  Finance  were  burning ; 
the  Tuileries  were  an  ocean  of  flame.  At 
his  feet  was  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
silent,  deserted,  covered  with  wrecks,  with 
broken  statues  and  monuments ;  beyond 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  lay  the  sombre 
green  of  the  Champs  Elysdes,  showing 
here  and  there  some  faintly  twinkling 
bivouac  fire. 

Suddenly,  as  he  looked,  his  brain  reeled, 
then  he  put  his  hands  to  his  head,  and 
tears  came  into  his  eyes  and  seemed  to 
save  him.  The  clock  below  struck  the 
hour;  for  a  moment  he  hesitated,  then  bis 
resolution  was  taken.  He  made  certain 
observations,  and  down  the  stairs  by  which 
he  had  come  hnrried  back.  When  he 
reached  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
Communists  were  still  sitting,  he  passed 
his  fingers  through  his  hair;  he  tore  open 
his  shirt ;  he  had  deliberately  smeared  bis 
hands  in  some  black  cinders  lying  in  a 
heap  on  the  roof,  and  with  his  fingers  be 
now  blackened  his  face,  and  flinging  vio- 
lently open  the  door,  hurried  in,  crying 
out  the  terrible  password  of  those  sad 
times :  "  We  are  betrayed  1    We  are  be- 
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trayed  !  The  Versaillai s  are  upoa  us ; 
they  have  surrounded  us.  Stop  not ;  that 
way  I  will  lead  you,"  he  cried,  as  the  men 
rose  half  scared,  half  drunk,  looking  for 
an  exit.  **  Follow  me,"  he  cried,  flying  up 
the  stairs  once  more,  and  turning  by  the 
upper  passages  to  the  lofts  and  back  gar- 
rets, be  left  them,  promising  to  return. 
Shutting  a  heavy  door  upon  them,  he 
double-locked  them  in.  When  he  hurried 
down  to  the  ground  floor,  be  found  that 
three  wounded  men  only  were  lying  on 
the  ground,  ready  to  be  carried  out. 

*'  You  can  take  your  time,"  he  said  to 
the  doctor;  **the  incendiaries  are  up 
stairs,  under  lock  and  key." 

The  doctor  immediately  gave  the  word 
to  his  assistants,  and  the  wounded,  who 
had  been  carried  out  with  infinite  pain 
and  patience,  were  now  brought  back 
again,  and  were  there  in  their  places  when 
the  Versaillais  marched  in  an  hour  later. 

CHAPTER  XL, 
IN  A  TOY-SHOP. 

When  the  flames  were  extinguished, 
when  the  great  panic  was  subsiding,  then 
came  the  day  of  reprisals,  and  the  unhappy 
Parisians,  who,  after  enduring  so  much 
with  patience,  had  broken  out  in  their 
madness,  now  fell  under  the  scourge  once 
more.  Perhaps  nothing  during  the  war, 
not  even  the  crazed  monstrosities  of  the 
desperate  Commune,  has  ever  been  more 
heartbreaking  to  hear  of  than  the  accounts 
of  the  cold-blooded  revenge  of  the  Ver- 
saillais. 

Again  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Daily  Velocipede,  in  the  columns  of  which 
Max  was  reported  to  be  among  the  con- 
demned prisoners,  but  Susy  was  surprised 
and  reassured  by  an  ambiguous  letter, 
which  reached  her  at  Crowbeck  Place, 
from  no  less  well-informed  a  person  than 
Mr.  Bagginal  of  the  English  embassy. 

**  I  have  executed  your  commission,"  so 
it  began.  (Susy  had  not  given  Mr.  Bag- 
ginal any  commission,  and  she  turned  the 
letter  over  in  some  surprise.)  **  1  am 
sending  you  the  photographs  of  the  ruins 
and  of  Paris,  that  you  wished  for  in  its 
present  changed  aspect.  I  hope  also  to 
have  some  pen  and  ink  etchings  to  for- 
ward at  the  same  time.  They  are  by  our 
companion  of  last  year,  who  has  been  do- 
ing some  very  good  work  lately,  though 
he  complains  of  the  light  of  his  present 
studio;  he  hopes,  however,  to  be  able  to 
remove  before  long  to  some  more  commo- 
dious quarters.  If  you  should  like  any 
more  of  the  drawings,  you  can  always  or- 
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der  them  from  a  toy-shopJn  the  Brompton 
Road,  which  I  believe  you  and  Miss 
Phrasie  are  sometimes  in  the  habit  of 
patronizing.  Pray  present  my  compli- 
ments to  that  young  lady,  and  tell  her  I 
shall  bring  over  some  bonbons  when  I 
next  come.  They  are  making  them  now 
of  chocolate,  in  the  shape  of  cannon  balls 
and' of  shells,  filled  with  vanilie  creams, 
which  I  assure  you  are  excellent.  Be- 
lieve me,  dear  Mrs.  Dymond,  always  most 
faithfully  yours, 

•*C.  E.  Bagginal." 

The  photographs  arrived  by  the  next 
post,  and  with  them  a  sketch  of  the  well- 
remembered  studio  in  the  villa,  and  an- 
other very  elaborately  finished  drawing  of 
a  dark  box  room  in  Mr.  BagginaPs  lodg- 
ings, where  the  artist  must  have  spent  a 
good  many  hours ;  the  third  drawing  was 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  little  shop  front  in 
the  Brompton  Road,  with  Mrs.  Barry's 
name  over  the  doorway.  Susy  recognized 
it  at  once,  for  she  had  been  there  and  had 
often  heard  of  the  place  from  Max  him- 
self. 

Two  days  afterwards  Susy,  with  Caron's 
packet  in'  her  hand,  was  driving  along 
Knightsbridge  towards  the  little  shop  in 
a  strangely  anxious  and  excited  frame  of 
mind. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  all  the  toys  were 
feeling  for  her  as  she  stood  there  —  the 
dolls  with  their  goggle  blue  eyes,  the  little 
donkeys  and  horses,  the  sheep  with  their 
pink  and  blue  ribbons.  They  all  seemed 
compassionate  and  to  be  making  mute 
signs;  she  saw  the  little  trumpets  in  their 
places  and  the  sugar*candy  stores ;  she 
could  have  bought  up  the  whole  shopful, 
but  the  little  assemblage  would  not  have 
seemed  the  same  to  her  in  any  other  place. 
Here  in  the  suburban  street,  with  the 
carts  passing  and  repassing,  hospitals, 
buildings,  the  quiet  little  shop  haunted  by 
the  children's  smiling  faces  seemed  to 
shrink  away  from  the  busy  stream  out- 
side; all  the  dolls  seemed  to  put  up 
their  leather  arms  in  deprecation,  crying, 
**  Don't  come  in  here,  we  belong  to  peace- 
ful toy-land,  we  have  to  do  with  children 
only,  not  with  men."  The  woman  who 
kept  the  shop  had  left  the  parlor  door 
open,  and  Susy  could  see  the  window  and 
the  old  London  garden  beyond,  the  square 
panes  with  autumn  creepers  peeping 
through. 

The  woman  of  the  shop  came  out  from 
her  parlor,  and  Susy  with  faltering  lips 
asked  her  if  she  could  give  her  any  news 
of   M.  du  Pare.    *^  I  have  some  papers 
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which  I  want  to  send  him,"  said  Mrs. 
DymoDd. 

**  I  will  call  him,  ma'am,**  said  tb^  wom- 
an very  quietly;  "he  came  last  night;" 
and  almost  as  she  was  speaking  the  door 
opened  and  Max  was  there. 

Clap  your  pink  arms,  oh  goggle  eyes; 
play,  musical  boxes;  ring,  penny  trum- 
pets ;  turn,  cart  wheels,  and  let  the  b^py 
lovers  meet! 

Two  more  people  are  made  happy  in 
this  careworn  world;  they  are  together, 
and  what  more  do  they  want ! 

Du  Pare  had  escaped,  although  his  name 
was  on  the  list  of  those  attainted.  Mr. 
Bagginal  could  perhaps,  if  he  chose,  give 
the  precise  details  of  the  young  man's 
evasion  from  the  box  room  where  he  had 
spent  so  many  dull  days.  Mr.  Ba^^ginal 
sent  him  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vivian,  that 
good  friend  of  art  and  liberty.  I  know 
not  if  it  was  Sir  Frederick,  or  Sir  George, 
or  Sir  John  to  whom  he,  Mr.  Vivian,  in 
turn  introduced  Du  Pare  on  his  arrival, 
with  cordial  deeds  and  words  of  help  and 
recommendation.  He  was  bidden  to  leave 
his  toy-shop  and  take  up  his  abode  with 
the  Vivians  for  a  time,  and  work  and  make 
his  way  in  the  London  world.  His  admi- 
rable etchings  of  Mrs.  Vivian  and  her  two 
daughters  first  brought  him  into  notice 
and  repute;  they  were  followed  by  the 
publication  of  that  etching  already  men- 
tioned of  a  beautiful  young  woman  gazing 
at  a  statue.  Du  Pare  was  able,  fortu- 
nately, to  earn  from  the  very  first;  later 
he  had  more  money  than  he  knew  what  to 
do  with.  Mr.  White  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  com- 
munications which  passed  between  Max 
and  Susy  and  his  own  particular  branch 
of  the  society  for  the  organization  of  the 
relief  of  distress. 

The  papers,  of  which  he  had  not  at  first 
realized  the  importance,  and  which  Su- 
sanna brought  him,  contained,  besides 
many  theories  and  verses  half  finished,  a 
duly  signed  will  which  very  materially  af- 
fected Max*s  future  prospects.  Caron 
had  left  him  his  heir  and  executor,  his 
trustee  for  his  works  and  his  men.  It  is 
true  the  old  man*s  fortune  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  late  events  and  by  the  ex- 
penses of  his  establishment,  but  his  houses 
were  standing  still,  his  machinery  and  his 
workshops  were  still  there  —  most  of  the 
workmen  had  clung  to  the  enterprise  in 
which  they  had  a  personal  stake  —  and 
though  it  was  not  possible  for  Max,  an 
unwilling  exile,  to  return  to  France,  yet 
Adolpbe  was  found  capable  and  able  to 
replace  him  for  the  time  on   the  spot. 


Micky  and  Dermy,  it  was  hoped,  would 
be  in  time  able  to  take  their  share  in  the 
management  of  the  works. 

When*  the  general  amnesty  was  pro- 
claimed about  four  years  ago  Max  was 
once  more  free  to  return  to  France.  Susy, 
most  certainly  would  not  like  to  leave  En- 
gland altogether,  but  she  is  glad  to  go 
from  time  to  time  to  the  white  house 
among  the  poplar  trees  in  the  little  vil- 
lage near  the  paper  mills.  Les  Saules  is 
a  happy  meeting-house  for  her  English 
friends,  and  there  upon  the  iron  bench  by 
the  shining  glass  ball  In  the  garden  sits 
old  Madame  du  Pare  from  Avignon  ad- 
miring her  northern  grandchildren. 

They  come  up  in  a  little  file  headed  by 
Phrasie,  who  is  perhaps  also  dragging  a 
little  Bolsover  by  the  hand.  They  are 
laughing  and  singing  as  they  come  along, 

Promenons-nous  dans  les  bois. 
Pendant  que  le  loup  n'y  est  pas, 

sing  the  children's  voices  taking  up  that 
song  of  childhood  and  innocent  joy  which 
reaches  from  generation  to  generation, 
which  no  sorrow,  no  disaster,  will  ever 
silence  while  this  world  rolls  on. 


From  Blacjcwood's  Msucistne. 
A  VISIT  TO  TSUSIMA:    AN   INCIDENT  OF 
RUSSIAN  AGGRESSION. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  seems  to  have  been 
based  of  late  years  is,  that  a  war  with  any 
foreign  power  is  out  of  the  category  of 
possible  events,  and  that  to  take  ordinary 
precautions  against  the  aggressive  ten- 
dencies of  our  neighbors  is  to  manifest 
an  unjust  suspicion  towards  them.  Thus 
we  have  allowed  Russia  to  advance  to  the 
walls  of  Herat;  to  tear  up  the  clause  of 
the  Treaty  of  1856,  which  prohibited  her 
from  covering  the  Black  Sea  with  ber 
fleets ;  to  obtain  possession  of  Batoum, 
which  she  is  now  quietly  fortifying  in  defi- 
ance of  treaty;  to  creep  down  the  coast  of 
Manchuria  to  the  borders  of  the  Corea, 
and  to  annex  the  island  of  Saghalien. 
The  next  aggression  proposed  in  this  di- 
rection is  indicated  in  the  following  para- 
graph, taken  from  the  Times  of  the  2d  of 
September:  — 

Russia  in  the  Corea.  —  German  papers 
publish  the  following  extract  from  the  Viadi' 
vostok^dL  journal  puolisbed  in  the  seaport  of 
the  same  name  at  the  extreme  southern  corner 
of  the  Russian  Asiatic  coast:  **The  impor- 
tance of  Vladivostock  as  a  seaport  is  seriously 
affected  by  the  fact  that  it  is  frozen  in  winter. 
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Hence  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground 
that  either  Port  Lazarev,  in  Corea,  or  the 
island  of  Quelpaert  (33°  11'  N.  lat.),  or  that  of 
Tsusima  (34^40'  N.  lau),  should  be  substituted 
for  Vladivostock.  As  to  Port  Lazarev,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  free  from  ice  all 
the  year  round ;  and,  what  is  of  greater  mo- 
ment, it  would  be  necessary  to  take  possession 
of  about  the  half  of  the  Corean  peninsula  in 
order  to  secure  undisturbed  occupation  of  the 
port  —  a  proceeding  certain  to  provoke  the 
enmity  of  Japan.  The  situation  of  Quelpaert 
is  excellent,  but  unfortunately  there  is  not  a 
good  haven  in  the  island.  The  island  of 
Tsosima  was  visited  about  i860  by  the  Rus- 
sian frigate  Possadnik,  and  the  Russian  flag 
was  hoisted  but  subsequently  withdrawn.  It 
is  some  600  miles  distant  from  our  own  terri- 
tory, and  so  could  not  well  be  made  a  basis  of 
operations.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  una- 
voidable to  preserve  Vladivostock  as  the  base 
of  all  serious  operations;  but  to  occupy  and 
fortify  Tsusima  as  a  marine  station  well  armed 
and  provisioned.  It  would  thus  help  to  make 
good  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  Vladivostock." 
In  connection  with  this  suggestion,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  island  of  Tsusima  is  Jap- 
anese territory,  and  could  not  be  occupied 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of 
Japan. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  last  sentence 
is  the  comment  of  the  German  paper,  and 
does  not  form  part  of  the  quotation  from 
the  Viadivostok, 

As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers 
to  know  the  circumstances  under  which 
Tsusima  was  visited  by  the  Russian  frig- 
ate Possadnik,  and  the  Russian  flag  was 
hoisted  on  that  island  but  subsequently 
withdrawn,  i  will  venture  to  narrate  them. 
The  incident,  however,  took  place  in  1861, 
and  not  in  the  previous  year,  as  errone- 
ously stated  in  the  Russian  paper.  It 
was  io  the  month  of  August,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  attack  which  bad  been 
made  upon  the  British  Legation  at  Yedo 
by  a  band  of  Japanese  assassins,  that  in- 
telligence reached  it  of  the  occupation  of 
the  island  of  Tsusima  by  Russia,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  treaties  which  guaranteed 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Japan. 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  then  British 
minister  in  Japan,  accordingly  despatched 
roe  to  that  little-known  island  in  H.M.S. 
Ringdove,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
rumor;  Admiral  Hope  proceeding  thither 
at  the  same  time  in  his  fla^^ship,  to  ren- 
der such  assistance  and  advice  as  might 
seem  necessary.  The  timidity  of  the  Jap- 
anese government  at  the  time  was  so 
great  thai  they  declined  to  give  us  any 
official  assistance,  for  fear  of  becoming 
embroiled  with  Russia,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  proceed  to  Nagasaki  for  the  purpose 


of  picking  up  an  interpreter.  It  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  that  port 
to  Tsusima;  and  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing our  departure  from  Nagasaki  we  found 
ourselves  in  sight  of  the  island,  its  twin 
peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  feet,  heavily  timbered 
to  their  summits,  with  here  and  there  a 
clearing  and  a  wreath  of  smoke,  indicating 
the  presence  of  a  scattered  population. 
We  were  approaching  the  island  from  the 
southeast,  and  were  in  entire  ignorance 
of  its  ports  or  centres  of  habitation.  We 
knew  that  it  was  the  territory  of  a  prince 
or  daimio,  and  we  presumed  that  it  must 
have  a  capital,  so  we  sent  a  boat  on  shore 
as  we  neared  a  fishing  hamlet,  to  ask  the 
way  to  it.  In  pursuance  of  the  directions 
thus  received,  we  continued  steaming  for 
a  couple  of  hours  along  the  south-eastern 
shores  of  the  island,  and  were  much 
struck  by  its  evident  fertility,  its  fine  for- 
ests, and  pretty  scenery,  as  we  opened  up 
one  wooded  valley  after  another.  Sud- 
denly we  came  upon  a  small  semicircular 
harbor,  affording  an  admirable  shelter  for 
country  craft,  with  a  narrow  entrance  be- 
tween projecting  wooded  bluffs.  At  the 
head  of  this  little  haven,  and  skirting  its 
shore,  was  the  town  of  Fatchio,  a  place 
containing  possibly  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  residence 
of  the  daimio,  whose  palace,  I  was  after- 
wards informed,  was  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant. 

We  did  not  go  much  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  being  entirely  ignorant  of 
its  depth  of  water  and  the  character  of 
the  anchorage;  and  I  immediately  went 
on  shore  to  open  up  communication  with 
the  inhabitants.  This,  however,  did  not 
prove  a  very  easy  matter.  First,  some 
petty  officials  came  down  and  warned  us 
off.  Finding  that  we  paid  no  attention  to 
their  gesticulations,  and  insisted  on  land- 
ing, they  retreated  a  few  yards  as  we 
jumped  onshore,  forming,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  crowd  which  had  now  joined 
them,  a  semicircle  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
yards,  without  manifesting  any  signs  of 
hostility,  but  with  the  apparent  intention 
of  amiably  and  good  naturedly  barring  our 
way,  should  we  attempt  to  go  into  the 
town.  Our  interpreter  now  commenced 
a  parley,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  we 
were  shown  into  a  pretty  little  wooden 
erection  like  a  summer-house,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea,  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  re- 
quested to  wait  there  until  our  arrival  and 
wishes  were  reported  in  the  proper  quar- 
ter.  Here  we  were  objects  of  interest  to  aa 
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adminog  crowd,  principally  composed  of 
small  boys,  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  a 
messenger  returned  with  the  information 
that  the  officials  refused  to  receive  me, 
and  requested  me  to  return  on  board  the 
ship,  and  leave  them  in  peace.  This  I 
positively  declined  to  do.  As  it  was  now 
getting  on  towards  the  afternoon,  I  said 
that  so  far  from  complying  with  their 
wishes,  I  intended  to  send  for  my  meals 
and  sleeping  arrangements,  and  live  in 
the  summer-house  —  which  at  that  time  of 
year  formed  delightfully  cool  quarters  — 
if  necessary,  for  a  week.  I  explained  that 
my  patience  was  inexhaustible,  that  my 
time  was  unlimited,  and  that  I  had  the 
less  scruple  in  forcing  myself  upon  their 
hospitality,  as  I  should  ask  them  for  noth- 
ing, not  even  for  protection,  as  I  should 
make  arrangements  for  a  guard  of  blue- 
jackets to  be  permanently  stationed  on 
shore  for  my  protection.  Whereas,  if  the 
prince  would  accord  me  an  interview,  it 
would  probably  not  last  an  hour,  and  we 
should  relieve  them  of  our  presence  the 
same  evening.  The  messenger  hurried 
off  on  hearing  the  disagreeable  alternative 
I  had  proposed,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
I  saw  that  it  had  produced  its  effect ;  for 
a  norimon^  or  native  palanquin,  appeared 
on  the  strand,  being  hurried  along  on  the 
shoulders  of  its  bearers,  and  containing  a 
two-sworded  official  of  a  very  different 
rank  from  the  humble  functionary  with 
whom  I  had  hitherto  been  in  communica- 
tion. He  was  accompanied  by  a  man  of 
a  lower  grade,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  we 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  lowness  of 
our  bows  and  the  empressement  of  our 
salutations.  Then,  with  many  apologies 
and  compliments,  I  was  informed  that  the 
daimio  was  too  ill  to  receive  me;  and  in 
order  to  convince  me  that  this  was  no 
sham  illness  contrived  for  the  occasion, 
many  details  were  entered  into  which  were 
quite  unnecessary,  for  they  in  no  degree 
removed  my  suspicions.  However,  I 
finally  consented  to  an  interview  with  his 
first  minister  instead ;  but  inasmuch  as 
our  appearance  in  the  harbor  had,  accord- 
ing to  my  informant,  already  produced 
great  consternation  in  the  town,  and  as 
the  peace  of  mind  of  the  inhabitants  would 
be  still  further  disturbed  by  the  presence 
of  a  foreigner  in  their  streets,  an  event 
hitherto  unknown,  and  as  the  building  in 
which  I  was  to  be  received  lay  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  town,  I  was  requested  to 
agree  to  the  hour  for  the  meeting  being 
fixed  for  midnight.  I  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  this  was  only  an  excuse  for 
preventing  me  from  seeing  the   town  or 


its  inhabitants ;  but  I  was  too  well  satis- 
fied at  having  succeeded  so  far  to  raise 
any  objection  ^and  after  a  further  inter- 
change of  polite  ceremony,  I  returned  to 
the  ship,  having  spent  nearly  four  hours 
in  the  summer-house. 

The  view  in  Fatchio  Bay  as  the  sun  set 
was  enchanting;  the  heavy  vegetation 
coming  in  places  to  the  water's  edge,  in 
others  clambering  over  rocks  that  rose 
precipitously  from  the  sea,  the  prettily 
situated  little  town  nestling  among  its  gar- 
dens along  the  shore,  the  wooded  slopes 
cut  up  into  cultivated  valleys  and  rising 
to  a  peak  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  —  all  formed  a  prospect  that  con- 
firmed the  good  taste  of  the  Russians  in 
selecting  the  island  for  annexation. 

In  my  interview  with  the  official,  al- 
though pressed  to  state  the  reasons  of  my 
visit,  I  had  absolutely  declined  to  do  so  to 
any  one  except  the  prince  himself  or  the 
minister  he  might  depute  to  receive  me ; 
so  that  doubtless  the  curiosity  of  the  au- 
thorities was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  the  mysterious  nature  of  my  proceed- 
ings was  calculated  not  a  little  to  excite 
their  suspicions ;  but  this  I  considered  a 
lesser  evil  than  prematurely  to  reveal  the 
object  of  my  mission.  About  eleven 
o'clock  the  glimmer  of  Japanese  lanterns 
at  the  summer-house  told  me  that  my 
escort  had  arrived  to  conduct  me  to  the 
place  of  meetinc^,  and  that  the  natives  in- 
tended to  keep  faith  with  me,  in  regard  to 
which  I  had  been  in  considerable  doubt. 
I  therefore  put  off  for  the  shore,  accom- 
panied by  the  captain  of  the  Ringdove  and 
another  boat  containing  a  guard  of  a  dozen 
blue-Jackets,  as  it  was  not  considered  wise 
to  make  a  midnight  promenade  through 
an  unknown  town  totally  unattended ; 
moreover,  I  considered  it  advisable  to  in- 
vest the  whole  proceeding  with  as  much 
importance  as  possible. 

There  were,  as  far  as  I  remember,  about 
twenty  samourai^  or  retainers  of  the 
prince,  with  two  or  three  norimons  in  wait- 
ing, and  they  looked  rather  timidly  and 
suspiciously  at  the  blue-jackets  as  they 
jumped  on  shore  and  formed  in  line ;  and 
indeed  the  leading  official,  who  was  the 
same  with  whom  I  had  already  had  an  in- 
terview, informed  me  that  their  presence 
was  quite  unnecessary.  But  on  this  point 
I  differed  with  him;  and  refusing  to  en- 
sconce myself  in  a  norimon,  from  which  I 
should  have  failed  to  see  even  the  little 
that  was  visible  in  the  dark,  I  started  off 
on  foot,  between  two  files  of  sailors,  on 
my  novel  expedition. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  distance  at  night 
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etcept  by  time;  but  as  we  walked  for 
more  than  half  an  hour,  the  distance  trav- 
ersed roust  have  been  at  least  two  miles. 
More  than  half  of  this  was  through  the 
straggiiojr  town,  along  narrow  streets  ab- 
solutely deserted.  Every  house  had  been 
closed  by  order,  no  living  soul  was  to  be 
seen,  not  even  a  light  glimmered  through 
the  shutters.  It  was  a  brilliantly  clear, 
starlight  night,  so  that  I  could  see  enough 
to  observe  that  the  place  differed  in  no 
respect  from  an  ordinary  Japanese  third- 
class  town ;  so  we  tramped  silently  along, 
the  stillness  only  occasionally  disturbed 
by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  until  we  emerged 
into  what  seemed  a  straggling  suburb, 
when  we  turned  suddenly  into  a  gateway, 
went  along  a  short  avenue,  and  entered 
a  building  the  external  characteristics  of 
which  I  have  forgotten,  if,  indeed,  it  was 
light  enough  to  see  them  ;  and  so  along  a 
passage,  the  walls  of  which  were  formed 
of  paper  screens,  to  an  apartment  in  which 
stood  a  group  of  two-sworded  officials. 
One  of  these,  who  proved  to  be  the  first 
minister  himself,  now  advanced  to  receive 
me.  He  was  an  agreeable,  intelligent- 
looking  man  of  about  five-and-forty,  very 
dignified  and  self-possessed  in  manner, 
and  altogether  a  good  specimen  of  his 
race.  After  introducing  me  to  his  col- 
leagues, of  whom  there  were  four,  if  1 
remember  rightly,  forming,  I  imagine,  a 
sort  of  privy  council  to  the  prince,  I  was 
conducted  into  another  long,  narrow  room, 
the  walls  of  which  were  also  of  paper,  and 
which  had  evidently  been  arranged  with 
the  idea  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
foreign  taste.  Down  the  centre  of  this 
room  was  a  long,  low  table,  about  two 
feet  broad  and  twenty  feet  long,  covered 
with  red  cloth,  and  on  both  sides  were 
high  benches,  almost  as  high  as  the  table, 
also  covered  with  red  cloth.  The  first 
minister  invited  me  to  sit  at  the  head  of 
this  table,  which  I  declined  to  do  unless 
he  sat  by  my  side.  This  point  of  etiquette 
decided,  the  other  functionaries,  the  cap- 
tain and  one  or  two  officers  of  the  Ring- 
dove, seated  themselves,  and  tea  was 
brought  in.  In  the  centre  of  the  table 
was  the  usual  smoking  arrangement,  look- 
ing not  unlike  an  inkstand,  with  a  recep* 
tade  for  the  tobacco  on  one  side,  a  fire-ball 
on  the  other,  a  pot  to  receive  the  ashes  of 
the  pipes  in  the  middle,  and  the  pipes 
themselves,  with  their  diminutive  bowls, 
lying  like  pins  in  the  tray.  As  it  only 
takes  tw^o  whiffs  to  smoke  a  pipe,  one 
smokes  at  least  twenty  in  the  course  of  a 
moderate  visit.  If  my  hosts  were  anx- 
ious to  know  the  nature  of  my  business, 


they  manifested  no  impatience.  We  drank 
several  small  cups  of  tea,  smoked  several 
pipes,  and  made  a  great  many  inane  and 
complimentary  remarks,  before  I  felt  that 
I  could  approach  the  subject  at  issue, 
which  I  did  at  last  with  the  incidental  ob- 
servation that  I  believed  we  were  not  the 
first  strangers  who  had  come  to  Tsusima, 
but  that  they  had  already  had  a  visit  from 
the  Russians.  To  my  surprise  the  min- 
ister opened  his  eyes  with  well-feigned 
astonishment,  and  made  the  interpreter 
repeat  the  remark,  as  though  he  must 
have  misunderstood  it. 

"  No,"  he  said,  when  it  was  repeated ; 
*'  no  Russians  have  ever  been  here." 

I  was  fairly  nonplussed. 

"Will  you  explain  to  him,"  I  said  to 
the  interpreter,  "  that  I  have  bad  positive 
information  that  the  Russians  are  now  in 
Tsusima,  and  I  have  come  here  to  see  if 
it  is  true?" 

"It  is  not  true,"  he  said ;  •*  they  are  not 
here,  and  have  never  been  here." 

This  was  the  promising  way  in  which 
our  interview  began.  It  lasted  for  more 
than  two  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  I  had,  as  the  result  of  a  laborious 
confidence-inspiring  process,  into  the  de- 
tails of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter, 
extracted  from  this  same  discreet  and 
reticent  functionary  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  established  in  the  island 
for  six  months ;  that  they  had  built  houses 
for  themselves;  that  they  had  had  a  fight 
with  the  inhabitants,  in  the  course  of  which 
one  of  the  latter  had  been  killed ;  and  that 
the  prince  and  all  his  court  were  living  in 
a  chronic  state  of  panic  and  despair.  My 
informant  further  admitted  that  they  had 
been  desired  by  the  Russians  to  keep 
their  presence  in  the  island  a  secret,  un- 
der penalty  of  the  gravest  consequences ; 
and  that  the  reason  he  had  denied  that 
they  were  here  was  from  the  dread  of 
punishment.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
delight  and  gratitude  manifested  by  all 
present  at  the  prospect  of  being  relieved 
of  the  presence  of  these  unwelcome  vis- 
itors; but  they  were  still  too  timid  to 
compromise  themselves  by  giving  us  a 
guide  to  lead  us  to  where  they  were.  Ail 
they  would  say  was,  that  if  we  went  round 
to  the  other  side  of  the  island  we  should 
find  a  large  harbor,  and  if  we  looked  for 
them  there  we  should  find  them.  At  that 
time  this  island  had  not  been  surveyed, 
and  so  our  expedition  partook  largely  of 
the  character  of  one  of  exploration.  The 
dawn  was  almost  breaking  when  our  noc- 
turnal interview  came  to  an  end ;  but  the 
streets  were  still  silent,  and  the  houses 
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still  hermetically  sealed,  as  we  passed  be- 
tween them  oDce  more  on  our  way  back 
to  the  ship. 

Steaming  out  of  Fatchio  harbor,  we 
coasted  round  the  southern  end  of  the 
island  and  alon^  its  western  shore.  As 
we  did  so,  the  highlands  of  the  Corea  were 
distinctly  visible,  and  one  could  not  but 
be  struck  with  the  commanding  position 
which  this  island  occupies  strategically, 
situated  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  straits 
which  separate  the  Corea  from  Japan,  and 
which  afford  access  into  the  Yellow  Sea. 
We  had  coasted  along  half  the  length  of 
the  island,  which  is  about  sixty  miles  long, 
when  we  observed  a  large  opening,  as 
though  it  were  divided  in  the  middle  by 
straits,  and  into  this  we  steamed.  To  our 
amazement  we  found  ourselves  in  a  per- 
fect labyrinth  of  lanes  of  water.  In  every 
direction,  to  the  right  and  left  and  in  front 
of  us,  there  spread  an  intricate  network 
of  deep,  narrow  channels,  divided  by  rocky 
promontories  clothed  with  heavy  timber. 
Large  forest  trees  sprang  from  the  water's 
edge,  twining  their  huge  roots  among  the 
rocks,  and  drooping  their  foliage  into  the 
water.  It  was  so  deep  even  close  to  the 
shore  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  anchor- 
age ;  and  our  excitement  was  so  great,  in 
our  desire  to  explore  this  strange  and  un- 
known water  retreat,  that  we  were  off  in 
boats  before  the  anchor  was  down.  We 
found  as  we  paddled  along  these  singular 
channels  that  we  were  in  a  harbor  in  which 
whole  fleets  might  be  concealed  from  ob- 
servation —  hidden  away,  so  to  speak, 
among  the  trees.  Here  and  there  the  in- 
lets expanded,  so  as  to  form  capacious 
harbors,  again  narrowing,  often  to  a 
breadth  of  scarce  a  hundred  yards.  There 
was  no  sign  of  human  habitation  any- 
where; the  only  evidence  of  roan  were 
two  Buddhist  or  Sintoo  shrines,  perched 
upon  pinnacles  of  rock  under  the  shade 
of  huge,  wide-spreading  trees,  and  ap- 
proached by  rock-cut  steps.  For  hours 
we  pulled  about  in  this  magnificent  haven, 
never  tired  of  wondering  at  its  capacity, 
Its  safety  from  storms,  its  freedom  from 
dangers  to  navigation,  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  scenery  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  the  richness  of  the  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  absolute  calm  and  stillness 
which  seemed  to  brood  over  the  whole 
landscape. 

But  all  this  time  we  saw  nothing  of  the 
Russians.  We  passed  from  one  deep 
creek  into  another,  over  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  water,  only  to  exchange  their  un- 
broken solitudes,  and  to  find  some  new 
and  unexpected  channel  winding  off  in 


some  fresh  direction.  At  last,  in  one  of 
these,  our  attention  was  suddenly  attracted 
by  some  tapering  spars  that  seemed  to 
shoot  out  of  the  branches  of  a  tree ;  and 
rounding  a  corner,  we  came  upon  the 
Russian  frigate,  moored  literally,  stem 
and  stern,  to  the  branches  of  a  pair  of 
forest  giants,  and  with  a  plank-way  to  the 
shore. 

If  we  were  startled  to  come  upon  her 
thus  unexpectedly,  our  surprise  can  have 
been  nothing  to  that  of  those  on  board  at 
seeing  an  English  man-of-war's  boat  pull 
into  the  sort  of  pirate's  cove  in  which  thev 
had  stowed  themselves  away.  Indeecf, 
the  Russian  captain  afterwards  told  me 
that  he  had  been  so  long  in  solitude  that 
he  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when 
we  burst  thus  suddenly  upon  them,  like 
visitants  from  some  other  world.  How- 
ever, he  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
betray  anything  but  pleasure  and  appar- 
ent gratification  at  receiving  me,  when  I 
stepped  upon  his  deck  and  introduced 
myself.  He  at  once  invited  me  most  hos- 
pitably to  his  cabin ;  and  while  he  enter- 
tained me  with  refreshments,  we  spent  a 
few  minutes  in  some  very  amusing  diplo- 
matic fencing.  He  was  here,  he  said,  for 
hydrographical  purposes,  and  had  made  a 
survey  of  the  island,  in  obedience  to  in- 
structions. Looking  out  of  the  cabin  win- 
dow, from  which  was  visible  a  frame-house 
with  a  barn-yard,  in  which  was  s^  cow  and 
some  poultry,  I  asked  him  if  he  combined 
agriculture  with  hydrography,  as  the  one 
pursuit  implied  a  more  protracted  visit  to 
the  island  than  the  other.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  been  here  for  more  than  six 
months ;  that  his  survey  was  finished,  but 
that  he  had  received  instructions  to  re- 
main tfll  further  orders ;  and  that,  to  pass 
away  the  time,  and  make  himself  com- 
fortable, he  was  doing  a  little  farming.  I 
then  went  on  shore  to  see  his  establish- 
ment. He  had  got  a  hospital  for  the  sick, 
from  which  a  Russian  flag  was  flying,  a 
dairy  and  poultry-yard,  a  Russian  steam- 
bath,  and  a  little'cottage,  in  which  to  vary 
his  residence  from  ship-board.  There 
was  a  vegetable  garden,  and  all  the  signs 
of  a  very  comfortable  little  naval  settle- 
ment, at  least  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
the  crew  of  one  frigate  to  make  one.  I 
gently  hinted  at  the  existence  of  treaties 
and  so  forth;  but  he  said  that  be  was  a 
sailor,  and  not  a  diplomatist,  and  knew 
nothing  about  them.  All  he  knew  were 
his  orders.  He  denied  that  he  had  had 
any  dispute  of  importance  with  the  na- 
tives, with  whom,  he  declared,  he  was  on 
very  good  terms  —  though,  as  their  near- 
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est  village  was  at  some  distance,  he  saw 
very  little  of  them. 

The  captaiD  of  the  Possadnik  turned 
out  such  a  charming  companion,  and 
seemed  so  delighted  to  have  his  monot- 
ony varied  even  by  an  inquisitive  diplo- 
mat,  that  I  was  quite  sorry  when  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  warned  me  that  I  must 
return  to  my  own  ship,  in  which,  as  I  ex- 
plained to  him,  I  should  be  absent  for  a 
day,  so  that  it  would  be  useless  for  him 
to  attempt  to  return  my  visit  at  once, 
which,  however,  1  promised  to  repeat. 
That  night  we  steamed  out  to  the  offing, 
where  the  admiral  was  cruising  in  his  flag- 
ship, and  the  next  morning  I  went  on 
board  and  reported  my  discovery.  Soon 
after  the  admiral  transferred  himself  to 
the  Ringdove,  and  we  steamed  back  to 
Tsusima  harbor,  finally  bringing  her  to 
Russian  Cove,  as  we  had  named  the  Pos- 
sadnik's  settlement. 

The  Russian  captain  now  came  and 
called  and  dined  with  us,  and  we  discussed 
the  situation  in  the  most  amicable  man- 
ner; the  result  at  which  we  arrived  being, 
that  the  admiral  should  himself  go  to  Olga 
Bay  on  the  coast  of  Manchuria,  at  which 
port  the  Russian  admiral  then  was,  and 
present  the  diplomatic  view  of  the  situa- 
tion to  that  functionary,  obtaining  from 
him  the  necessary  orders  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  island  by  the  Possadnik  and 
her  crew.  The  captain  of  that  ship  as- 
sured the  admiral  that  he  would  receive 
these  orders  with  delight,  as  he  was  heart- 
ily sick  of  his  exile. 

MeantirAe  our  surveying  parties  had 
not  been  idle.  It  was  found  that  the  har- 
bor or  sound  in  which  we  were  nearly 
divided  the  island  into  two;  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  not  half  a  mile  wide,  alone 
connecting  the  northern  with  the  southern 
half,  each  section  being  about  thirty  miles 
long  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  broad.  I 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  the  population ;  but  as  the  island  is 
very  fertile,  and  is  well  peopled  in  parts, 
it  probably  contains  over  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  From  the  wooded 
heights  of  Tsusima  Sound  the  Corea  is 
very  plainly  visible,  and,  in  those  days 
the  inhabitants  of  Tsusima  maintained 
more  intercourse  with  that  country  than 
did  any  other  part  of  Japan.  The  climate 
in  summer  was  perfect,  and  even  in  win- 
ter it  is  extremely  mild. 

Here,  as  the  Russian  paper  observes, 
there  is  no  fear  of  frost  closing  the  har- 
bor, which  would  form  one  of  the  finest 
naval  stations  in  the  world;  while  the  ag- 
ricultoral  and  other  resources  of  the  isl- 


and itself  would  make  it  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  any  power  which  might  be 
lucky  enough  to  obtain  possession  of  it. 
Fortunately  the  Japanese  are  fully  alive 
to  its  importance;  and  under  existing 
treaties  it  could  only  be  obtained  posses- 
sion of  by  an  act  of  war,  as  the  Japanese 
government  would  certainly  refuse  to  part 
with  it  for  any  pecuniary  consideration, 
and  the  powers  which  have  treaties  with 
Japan  are  pledged  to  ensure  its  integrity 
as  against  each  other.  From  the  cool 
way  in  which  the  Russian  paper  mentions 
the  possible  annexation  of  the  island,  no 
objections  on  this  score  seem  to  have  oc* 
curred  to  it.  "It  would  seem,  therefore," 
it  says,  "unavoidable  to  preserve  Vladi- 
vostock  as  the  base  of  all  serious  opera- 
tions; but  to  occupy  and  fortify  Tsusima 
as  a  marine  station  well  armed  and  pro- 
visioned.'* By  being  thoroughly  fore- 
warned of  this  intention,  the  powers  inter- 
ested may  possibly  make  it  "avoidable;" 
and  it  would  certainly  be  a  gross  breach 
of  faith  on  their  part  towards  Japan  to 
allow  the  harbor  to  be  occupied  by  force. 
The  extreme  importance  of  it  to  Russia 
as  a  winter  naval  station  is  indicated  by 
the  remarks  of  the  Russian  paper;  while 
there  is  no  power  more  interested  than 
England  in  preventing  Russia  from  hav- 
ing a  port  in  the  Eastern  seas  open  in 
winter.  Our  undefended  colonies,  our 
enormous  commercial  interests,  would 
render  resistance  to  such  an  act  a  neces- 
sary measure  of  self-preservation  in  the 
case  of  any  European  power;  but  it  is 
doubly  so  with  Russia,  of  whose  aggres- 
sive tendencies,  unhindered  by  scruple  of 
any  sort,  we  have  recently  had  such  am- 
ple testimony.  Every  nation  is  entitled 
to  consider  an  aggressive  act  of  another 
nation,  even  though  it  is  not  immediately 
directed  against  its  own  territory,  a  casus 
belli*  Thus,  if  the  Russians  chose  to  de- 
clare war  against  England  for  occupying 
Port  Hamilton,  we  should  have  no  cause 
to  complain.  It  is  a  strategic  measure 
which  will  undoubtedly  strengthen  our 
position  against  her  in  time  of  war;  and 
she  is  entitled  to  regard  it  as  of  hostile 
intent  even  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  simply 
a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  her 
while  to  go  to  war  about  it  —  and  she  de- 
cides that  it  is  not.  But  the  danger  to 
England  of  Tsusima  in  Russian  hands  is 
far  greater  than  the  danger  to  Russia  of 
Port  Hamilton  in  English  hands;  and  it 
may  be  more  economical  for  England  to 
make  the  occupation  of  Tsusima  by  Rus- 
sia a  casus  belli  now,  than  to  wait  till  she 
has  turned  it  into  an  impregnable  naval 
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station,  in  which  immeDse  fleets  could  lie 
in  safety,  and  from  which  her  cruisers 
could  issue  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  to 
prey  upon  our  commerce  and  bombard  our 
colonies.  That  the  annexation  of  this 
island  is  as  much  part  of  the  programme 
of  her  government  as  the  annexations  of 
Khiva  and  Merv  have  formerly  been,  there 
is  not  the  smallest  doubt.  Their  first  at- 
tempt to  effect  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
occupation  was,  fortunately,  frustrated  in 
the  manner  above  described.  Admiral 
Hope  at  once  steamed  off  to  Olga  Bay, 
and  the  result  of  his  communication  with 
the  Russian  admiral  was  an  order  for  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Tsusima  by  the 
Possadnik. 

I  have  thought  that  this  slight  narrative 
of  the  circumstances  under  which,  in  the 
words  of  (he  Vladivostok ,  *^  X\\e  Russian 
flag  was  hoisted  but  subsequently  with- 
drawn "  from  the  island  of  Tsusima,  might 
be  a  hint  not  thrown  away  in  view  of  fu- 
ture contingencies. 

Laurence  Oliphant. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE  OPIUM-POPPY  CULTIVATION  OF 

BENGAL. 

A  NEW  account  of  the  origin  of  opium 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Folk<|ff  ales  of  Bengal, 
which  have  been  recently  published  by 
the  Rev.  Lai  Behari  Day,  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Hooghly  College  in  Bengal. 
A  certain  rishi,  or  holy  sage,  who  dwelt 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  had  a  favorite 
mouse,  which  he  changed,  first  into  a  cat, 
next  into  a  dog,  thirdly  into  an  ape,  then 
into  a  wild  boar,  next  into  an  elephant, 
and  finally  into  a  beautiful  girl,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  name  of  Postomani,  or  the 
poppy-seed  lady.  Of  course  this  beautiful 
girl  married  the  king  of  the  country.  But 
their  happiness  was  short-lived.  Posto- 
mani fell  into  a  well,  and  was  drowned. 
The  king  was  inconsolable.  Then  the 
holy  sage  appeared  and  said:  **0h,  king! 
grieve  not  for  the  past.  What  is  fixed  by 
fate  must  come  to  pass.  Tb«  queen  who 
has  just  been  drowned  was  not  of  royal 
blood.  She  was  born  a  mouse ;  I  then 
changed  her  successively,  at  her  own  wish, 
into  a  cat,  a  dog,  an  ape,  a  boar,  an  ele- 
phant, and  a  beautiful  girl.  Now  that  she 
is  gone,  take  again  your  former  queen  into 
favor.  As  for  my  reputed  daughter,  I  will 
make  her  name  immortal.  Let  her  body 
remain  in  the  well,  and  611  the  well  up 
with  earth.    Out  of  her  flesh  and  bones 


will  grow  a  tree,  which  shall  be  called, 
after  her,  Posto,  that  is,  the  poppy-tree. 
From  this  tree  will  be  obtained  a  drug 
called  opium,  which  will  be  celebrated  as 
a  powerful  medicine  through  all  ages,  and 
will  always  be  either  swallowed  or  smoked 
as  a  wonderful  narcotic  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  opium  swallower,  or  smoker,  will  have 
one  quality  of  each  of  the  animals  to  which 
Postomani  was  transformed.  He  will  be 
mischievous  like  a  rat,  fond  of  milk  like  a 
cat,  quarrelsome  like  a  dog,  filthy  like  an 
ape,  savage  like  a  boar,  and  high-tempered 
like  a  queen."  This  mythical  narrative  is 
presented  to  the  reader  for  such  value  as 
he  may  be  pleased  to  assign  to  it.  Possi- 
bly it  may  find  some  merit  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Opium, 
as  it  shows  that  the  opium  consumer  is 
likely  to  sufiEer  from  the  evil  appetites 
which  were  acquired  by  Postomani  in  the 
course  of  her  animal  transmutations,  al- 
though these  bad  qualities  are  partly  miti- 
gated by  the  love  of  milk,  and  by  the 
possibility  of  attaining  the  high  temper  of 
a  queen.  It  is,  however,  not  altogether  in 
conformity  with  the  ordinary  notions  and 
traditions  regarding  opium,  that  the  con- 
sumer of  the  drug  should  be  mischievous, 
quarrelsome,  filthy,  and  savage.      , 

Very  few  persons  in  England  seem  to 
be  aware  that  the  poppies  growing  in  their 
own  gardens  will  produce  opium.  When 
the  bright  scarlet  or  white  petals  of  the 
poppy  flower  have  fallen  off,  and  left  the 
seed-bearing  capsule  bare,  if  any  one  will 
take  a  knife,  and  make  an  incision  into  the 
capsule,  a  viscous  juice  will  exude.  That 
juice  is  opium.  It  dififers  in  different 
countries,  and  in  different  plants,  in  cer- 
tain chemical  qualities;  but  the  opium  of 
commerce  should  consist  only  of  this 
juice,  manipulated  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  entirely  free  from  any  foreign  sub- 
stance. Although  the  poppy  will  grow  in 
almost  every  country  and  climate,  it  is  in 
certain  parts  of  India  that  it  has  been 
most  carefully  and  extensively  cultivated, 
so  as  to  produce  an  amount  of  opium 
which  forms  an  important  item  in  the 
finance  and  revenue  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India.  There  is  also  a  large  and  in- 
creasing cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  Per- 
sia. And  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
in  China  the  government  edicts  for  the 
suppression  of  the  growth  of  the  poppy 
receive  very  little  obedience,  so  long  as 
the  Chinese  find  that  a  very  large  profit 
is  to  be  made  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant. 

The  Indian  opium  revenue  is  derived 
from  two   sources.     One  is    koowo  as 
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Malwa  opium,  the  other  as  Beogal  opium. 
The  Malwa  opium  is  produced  Id  the  na- 
tive states  of  central  India,  and  is  exported 
froiD  Bombay.  The  British  government 
levies  a  revenue  from  it  by  a  system  of 
export  passes,  which  are  regulated  in  value 
so  as  to  keep  the  price  of  Malwa  opium 
oo  a  certain  proportionate  level  with  Ben- 
gal  opium.  The  British  government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of 
Malwa  opium,  but  merely  taxes  it  at  the 
highest  amount  which  it  can  safely  im- 
pose. It  is  not  proposed  to  treat  further 
of  Malwa  opium  at  present.  Bengal  opium 
is  the  produce  of  the  poppy,  as  cultivated 
in  certain  districts  of  Behar  and  the  north- 
west provinces  of  Bengal,  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  government  agents  and 
other  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Much  has  already  been  written  about 
Bengal  opium,  but  there  is  a  present  rea- 
son for  writing  a  little  more.  A  report 
has  recently  been  drawn  up,  which  brings 
the  most  copious  and  detailed  information 
regarding  Bengal  opium  up  to  the  latest 
date.  Although  the  motto  quitta  non 
movere  is  markedly  the  rule  in  the  opium 
department,  the  local  government  of  India 
has  a  wholesome  habit  of  subjecting  all 
its  own  recognized  institutions  to  period* 
ical  inquiry  and  revision,  and  the  time 
arrived  when  it  was  the  turn  of  the  opium 
department  to  be  examined  and  dissected 
by  the  members  of  a  special  commission, 
who  in  due  course  submitted  their  report 
to  government. 

The  three  eminent  members  of  the  civil 
vrvice,  who  formed  the  commission,  ap- 
pear to  have  approached  the  inquiry  with- 
out any  personal  prejudice,  or  any  previ- 
ously acquired  deep  knowledge  of  the 
opium  department.  It  was  their  duty  to 
inform  themselves  about  it,  and  to  form 
their  opinion  on  the  information  acquired. 
Their  report,  therefore,  contains  a  very 
complete  and  minute  display  of  every  par- 
ticular connected  with  opium,  from  the 
planting  of  the  poppy  seed,  to  the  sale  of 
the  drug  to  the  merchants  who  buy  it  for 
export  to  China  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. The  report  is,  as  usual,  ponder- 
ous, and  not  likely  to  be  attractive  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  But  it  will  be  our  object 
to  extract  from  it  certain  information, 
some  of  which  may  be  novel  and  inter- 
esting to  the  English  public.  It  will 
therefore  be  convenient  to  follow  the  com- 
missioners through  the  four  general  head- 
ings into  which  they  have  divided  the 
report.  First,  administration  ;  secondly, 
prodnctioo;  thirdly,  manufacture  and  dis- 
posal ;  fourthly,  results. 


Administration  is  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive term.  The  agency  by  which  the 
affairs  of  opium  are  administered  may  be 
likened  to  a  co-operative  society,  or  a  com- 
pany of  shareholders,  in  which  the  power 
of  doing  what  is  needed  is  not  always 
quite  in  conformity  with  the  knowledge  of 
what  should  be  done.  First,  we  have  the 
secretary  of  state  for  India  and  his  coun- 
cil ;  secondly,  there  are  the  viceroy  of 
India  and  his  council;  thirdly,  come  the 
lieutenant  governor  of  Bengal  and  his  sec- 
retaries; fourthly,  we  arrive  at  the  Cal* 
cutta  Board  of  Revenue  ;  fifthly,  there  are 
the  opium  agents;  and  sixthly,  there  are 
the  deputy  opium  agents.  .  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  in  this  chain  of  agency  the  power 
to  command  lies  in  the  upper  links,  whilst 
the  practical  knowledge  on  many  points 
is  to  be  found  in  the  lower  links.  The 
secretary  of  state  and  the  viceroy  ought 
to  have  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  finan- 
cial and  political  aspect  of  the  workings 
of  the  department,  but  for  the  practical 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  manufac- 
ture the  soundest  knowledge  is  to  be  found 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  executive  chain. 
It  is  chiefly  by  the  skill  and  diligence  of 
the  deputy  opium  agent  that  the  cultivat- 
ors under  his  control  may  be  encouraged 
to  produce  thirty  pounds  of  opium  where 
they  had  previously  given  twenty  pounds 
per  acre.  And  this  difference  of  ten 
pounds  an  acre  will  have  a  very  consid- 
erable influence  on  the  annual  financial 
results  of  the  department. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  the 
secretary  of  state  for  India,  except  that, 
after  an  interval  of  about  two  years,  he 
reviews  the  proceedings  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  have  by  that  time  become 
ancient  history.  The  viceroy  of  India 
and  his  financial  advisers  are  apt  to  be 
more  meddlesome.  They  issue  peremp- 
tory, and  sometimes  inconsistent  orders 
as  to  the  number  of  chests  of  opium  to 
be  sold  in  the  ensuing  year,  or  as  to  the 
extension  or  contraction  of  the  area  of 
land  to  be  cultivated  with  the  poppy,  or  as 
to  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  cultivators 
for  the  opium  produced  by  them.  The 
orders  of  the  government  of  India  are 
communicated  to  the  lieutenant  governor 
of  Bengal.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
lieutenant  governors  of  Bengal  have  been 
innocent  of  any  previous  knowledge  about 
opium ;  but  this  does  not  always  debar 
them  from  issuing  orders,  as  may  hereafter 
be  shown,  pregnant  with  mischief.  The 
lieutenant  governor  of  Bengal  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Board  of  Rev- 
enue u>r  information  about  opium.    The 
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member  of  the  board  who  takes  opium 
under  bis  special  care,  would  be  much 
wanting  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  if  be 
did  not  acquire  a  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  opium  department.  It 
is  his  pleasure  and  his  duty  to  go  to  the 
opium  factories  and  consult  with  the 
agents  regarding  all  the  minutiae  of  their 
work  ;  and  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  is  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  and  the  manufacture  of  opium. 
The  opium  agent  is  the  little  local  king  in 
his  own  department.  There  are  two 
agents,  one  at  Patna,  and  the  other  at 
Ghazipore,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
Benares  agency  are  established.  The 
chief  nominal  duty  of  the  agent  consists 
in  controlling  his  deputy  agents  and  his 
own  principal  assistant,  but  h^  is  held 
personally  responsible  for  everything  in 
his  charge.  Each  agent  has  an  officer 
styled  his  principal  assistant,  an  expe- 
rienced chemist,  chosen  from  the  govern- 
ment medical  service,  who  is  immediately 
responsible  for  the  chemical  purity  and 
soundness  of  the  manufactured  opium. 
The  deputy  agents  are  the  officers  who 
look  after  the  actual  cultivators  in  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  poppy  is  cultivated. 
Each  deputy  agent  is  usually  supported 
by  an  English  assistant,  and  he  has  a 
strong  force  of  native  subordinates,  of  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  titles  and  emoluments, 
who  assist  him  in  his  dealings  with  the 
actual  cultivators  of  the  poppy.  Perhaps 
under  the  definition  of  a  co-operative  so- 
ciety it  may  be  permissible  to  include  the 
native  husbandman,  or  ryot,  on  whose 
land  the  poppy  is  cultivated.  It  would, 
however,  have  hardly  been  correct  to  in- 
clude him  under  the  title  of  administra- 
tion, seeing  that  he  is  the  party  whose 
affairs  are  chiefly  administered  by  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  official  hierarchy  to 
whom  he  is  subject. 

The  commissioners  in  their  report  have 
drawn  a  lifelike  picture  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  actual  cultivators  at  the  different 
stages  of  their  business.  The  cultivator 
is  usually  the  owner  tenant  of  land.  He 
belongs  to  a  family  which  for  past  genera- 
tions has  lived  by  devoting  part  of  their 
land  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  He 
knows  all  the  hereditary  traditions  of  the 
business,  and  how  the  largest  quantity  of 
produce  may  be  derived  from  the  smallest 
area  of  ground.  He  probably  knows  also 
many  tricks  and  devices  for  aoing  what  he 
ought  not  to  do,  but  it  is  inexpedient  to 
allude  further  to  these.  It  being  the  in- 
tention of  this  individual  to  devote  a  por- 


tion of  his  paternal  acres  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  poppy,  what  course  is  he  to  adopt  ? 
He  is  only  one  of  a  certain  band  of  breth- 
ren, or  friends,  or  neighbors,  in  the  same 
village  who  have  the  same  intentions.  All 
these,  having  taken  counsel  together,  ar- 
range with  their  representative  foreman 
to  obtain  from  the  deputy  agent  of  the 
district  (firstly)  a  license  to  cultivate  the 
poppy  and  (secondly)  an  advance  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  undertake  the  cultiva- 
tion. There  is  a  time  duly  fixed  and 
notified  by  the  deputy  agent  at  which 
intending  cultivators  are  to  come  to  him, 
and  give  information  as  to  the  land  which 
they  mean  to  cultivate,  and  to  receive  an 
advance  of  money  in  part  payment  of  the 
expected  produce  of  their  fields.  Accord- 
ing to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  regarding 
opium,  a  separate  contract  should  be  made 
by  the  deputy  opium  agent  with  each  indi- 
vidual cultivator,  but  in  practice  it  is  found 
convenient  for  the  cultivators  to  deal 
through  a  representative  foreman  in  whom 
they  have  confidence.  There  is,  of  course, 
an  Indian  name  and  title  for  the  repre- 
sentative foreman,  but  it  is  the  safest  plan 
to  eschew  all  Indian  names,  as  they  differ, 
even  in  this  instance,  in  the  two  agencies 
of  Bebar  and  Benares. 

The  second  head  into  which  the  com- 
missioners have  divided  their  report  is 
—  production.  In  connection  with  this 
branch  of  the  subject  they  have  submitted 
an  interesting  account  of  the  earlier  times 
when  Bengal  opium  was  threatened  by 
the  rivalry  of  Turkey  opium,  which  was 
imported  into  China  vid  Singapore,  and 
by  the  competition  in  the  China  market  of 
the  opium  imported  direct  from  the  native 
states  of  central  India,  where  cultivation 
was  formerly  unrestricted  and  almost  un- 
taxed. But  Turkey  opium  failed  to  suit 
the  palate  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  opium 
of  the  native  states  of  central  India  watf 
taxed  by  the  British  government  under 
the  name  of  Malwa  opium,  so  as  to  con- 
tribute its  full  share  to  the  revenue  of  the 
government  of  India.  Henceforth  the 
production  of  opium  in  Bengal  continued 
to  increase,  and  the  commissioners  have 
given  a  comparative  statement  showing 
how  the  cultivation  in  the  Benares  agency 
had  grown  from  about  four  thousand  acres 
in  1800  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres  in  1880-81.  The  earlier 
figures  for  1800  cannot  be  given  for  the 
Patna  (or  Behar)  agency,  but  the  area  in 
1840-41  was  about  fifty-six  thousand  acres, 
and  in  1880-81  it  had  risen  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  advances  of 
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money  are  made  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
poppy.  The* main  points  of  the  system 
of  dealioj^  with  the  cultivators  have  not 
varied  greatly  during  the  century.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  in  the  early  days  of 
opium  the  advances  were  made  chiefly  in 
gold,  only  payments  under  four  rupees 
being  made  in  silver.  The  Behar  agent 
wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1797 :  "  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  say  that  though  I  get 
money  slowly,  I  am  able  to  keep  the  cul- 
tivators in  good  humor,  but  I  have  a  hard 
task  to  cram  so  much  gold  down  their 
throats."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  in  the  present  day  all  advances  are 
made  in  silver. 

The  commissioners  tell  us  that  there  is 
usually  only  one  license  granted  for  the 
cultivation  of  poppy  in  each  village.  The 
average  area  under  each  license  is  only 
^re  acres,  and  this  area  is  distributed 
among  twenty  cultivators.  In  round 
numbers  the  area  under  poppy  cultivation 
in  the  Benares  agency  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  acres,  and  for 
this  there  are  thirty  thousand  licenses  and 
six  hundred  thousand  cultivators.  It  is 
rare  for  an  individual  cultivator  to  engage 
for  more  than  two-thirds  of  an  acre.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  as  the  commissioners 
observe,  that  "  the  poppy  crop  is  a  stafiE 
and  not  a  crutch  ;  it  helps  the  ryot  to  pay 
his  way,  but  does  not  form  his  sole  de- 
pendence ;  it  seldom  occupies  more  than 
one-tenth  of  his  holding;  it  yields  him  a 
good  profit  in  a  prosperous  year,  but  its 
failure  does  not  reduce  him  to  absolute 
penury.*'  In  the  Behar  agency  the  culti- 
vation is  estimated  by  the  commissioners 
at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres,  with  seven  hundred  thousand  culti- 
vators, so  that  the  proportion  of  land  un- 
der each  cultivator  is  much  the  same  as  in 
Benares. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  number 
of  cultivators  in  the  Benares  agency  is 
estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  in  the  Behar  agency  at  seven  hundred 
thousand,  giving  a  total  of  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  men  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  husbandry.  Accord- 
ing to  the  recognized  census  estimate  of 
Ave  individuals,  including  women  and 
children,  for  each  family,  these  figures 
give  us  a  total  exceeding  six  millions  of 
people,  who  are  more  or  less  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  There  are 
several  parts  of  the  cultivation  of  the  pop- 
py, to  which  we  shall  presently  allude, 
which  give  a  special  employment  to  the 
women  and  children  of  each  family.  The 
above  figures  apply  solely  to  Bengal.    It 


must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
annual  production  of  Mahva  opium  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  Bengal,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  assumed  that  the  number  of 
the  population  engaged  in  central  India  in 
poppy  cultivation  is  about  equal  to  the 
number  so  employed  in  Bengal.  There 
must  therefore  be  a  grand  total  exceeding 
twelve  millions  of  the  people  of  India  to 
whom  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  and  advantage. 
In  one  of  the  latest  works  which  has  bee^i 
published  in  London  regarding  the  use  of 
opium  in  China,  by  Mr..  Fortescue  Fox, 
who  has  been  a  resident  in  China,  it  is 
calculated  that  whilst  two  millions  of  the 
Chinese  people  smoke  I  ndian  opium,  other 
two  millions  smoke  the  indigenous  Chi- 
nese opium,  the  total  number  of  smokers 
being  four  millions,  or  only  one  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  population  of  China;  so  that 
if  the  suppression  of  the  opium  cultivation 
and  trade  of  India  were  to  be  carried  out, 
it  would  injuriously  a£Eect  the  interests  of 
twelve  millions  of  the  people  of  India,  for 
the  chance  of  doing  good  to  two  millions 
of  the  people  of  China.  Many  writers  of 
authority  on  China  allege  that  if  these  two 
millions  were  deprived  of  their  supply  of 
Indian  opium,  they  would  console  them- 
selves by  using  opium  grown  in  China. 

When  the  land  has  been  ploughed  and 
harrowed,  the  poppy  seed  is  sown  in  the 
end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. A  soil  of  sandy  loam  is  consid- 
ered the  most  suitable.  The  seed  is 
usually  saved  from  the  crop  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  the  capsules  which  have  yielded 
most  opium  being  also  productive  of  the 
best  seed.  Six  pounds  of  seed  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  third  of  an  acre.  As  soon 
as  the  seed  begins  to  germinate,  which  is 
about  a  week  after  it  is  sown,  the  field  is 
divided  by  a  cross  series  of  ridges  into 
rectangular  compartments  or  beds,  about 
eight  feet  in  length  by  four  feet  in  breadth, 
the  alternate  ridges  being  made  broader 
than  the  others  to  form  the  water  channels 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  plant.  The  field 
should  be  watered  as  soon  as  the  plants 
appear  above  ground,  and  on  some  soils 
irrigation  must  be  continued  at  intervals 
till  the  crop  is  matured.  The  flowering 
of  the  plant  takes  place  about  seventy-five 
days  after  germination,  and  the  petals, 
which  are  four  in  number,  are  gently  re- 
moved on  the  third  day  after  their  first 
expansion.  These  petals  are  to  be  pasted 
together  into  leaves,  as  they  are  techni- 
cally called,  which  are  used  to  form  the 
outer  shell  of  the  opium  cake.  In  the 
course  of  another  eight  or  ten  days  the 
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capsules  are  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  ex* 
traction  of  the  juice. 

In  order  to  extract  the  opium  the  cap- 
sule is  lanced  in  the  evening  with  a  small 
instrument  consisting  of  four  blades, 
something  similar  to  the  blades  of  a  cup- 
ping instrument.  The  incisions  are  made 
from  below  upwards  in  perpendicular 
lines,  and  much  skill  is  needed  to  make 
them  of  the  right  depth.  Each  capsule 
is  usually  lanced  three  or  four  times  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  In  the 
operation  of  lancing  the  work  is  generally 
performed  by  the  ryot  and  his  family. 
The  opium  is  collected  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  day  following  the  day  of  lanc- 
ing. The  juice  which  has  exuded  from 
the  incisions  is  scraped  off  with  a  small 
scoop,  from  which  it  is  transferred  to  a 
metal  or  earthen  vessel,  and  is  taken  to 
the  ryot's  house.  Here  it  is  treated  in  a 
simple  manner,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  mildew, 
and  any  excessive  moisture. 

In  addition  to  the  crude  opium  which  is 
produced  in  the  simple  manner  that  has 
just  been  described,  the  poppy  plant  yields 
an  additional  profit  to  the  cultivator  from 
its  flower  petals  and  from  its  stalks  and 
leaves.  The  collection  of  the  petals  and 
the  preparation  of  the  leaves  are  the  duty 
—  and  a  favorite  duty  —  of  the  females  of 
the  cultivator's  family,  who  generally  man- 
age to  appropriate  the  proceeds  as  pin 
money.  The  low-caste  cultivators,  whose 
women  are  accustomed  to  work  in  the 
fields,  have  some  advantage  over  the 
women  of  the  Brahmin  and  other  high 
caste  cultivators,  who  do  not  like  their 
females  to  be  seen  in  public.  The  amount 
paid  by  the  government  for  the  petals 
prepared  as  leaves  differs  slightly  in  each 
agency,  the  price  being  about  sixteen 
shillings  per  maund  of  eighty  pounds  in 
Behar,  and  about  eighteen  shillings  in 
Benares.  The  average  quantity  delivered 
during  the  last  five  years  in  both  agencies 
amounted  to  1,622,640  pounds,  and  the 
average  money  value  was  Rs.  173,176. 
In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  petals  of 
the  flowers  there  is  a  small  profit  deriva- 
ble from  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the 
poppy  plant.  These  are  collected  from 
the  plants  after  they  have  stood  long 
enough  to  wither  and  dry,  and  the  leaves 
and  thinner  part  of  the  stalks  are  then 
broken  up  into  **  trash,"  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  which  is  used  for  packing  the 
opium  cakes  softly  and  snugly  in  the  chests 
for  exportation.  The  thick  parts  of  the 
stalks  are  used  by  the  peasants  for  fuel 
or  thatching  purposes.  The  value  of  the 
trash  is  not  very  great,  and  the  nominal 


price  differs  materially  in  each  agency,  as 
in  one  agency  it  covers  the  cost  of  car- 
riage, and  in  the  other  agency  the  cost  of 
conveyance  is  paid  separately  by  govern- 
ment. The  average  annual  quantity  of 
trash  delivered  at  both  agencies  during 
the  last  five  years  amounted  to  4,071,200 
pounds  in  weight,  and  the  cost  of  this 
quantity  to  government,  including  the 
charge  of  conveyance  to  the  factories, 
averaged  Rs.  28,245  annually.  So  that 
even  these  odds  and  ends  of  the  poppy 
contribute  something  to  the  welfare  of  the 
cultivators.  And  independently  of  these 
small  pickings  there  is  a  large  sum  to  be 
made  every  year  by  the  sale  of  the  sur- 
plus seed,  and  the  poppy  heads  which 
figure  largely  in  the  items  of  Indian  com- 
merce. The  commissioners  have  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  profit  derivable  from 
poppy  heads  and  poppy  seed.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  statistics  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Custom  House  that,  in  the  year 
1880-81,  540.214  cwt.  of  poppy  seed,  val- 
ued at  Rs.  3,703,405,  were  exported  from 
that  port,  of  which  nearly  half  was  for 
France,  where  it  is  used  chiefly  for  mak- 
ing oil  and  light  pastry.  After  making 
due  allowance  for  mercantile  profits  and 
the  cost  of  conveyance  to  Calcutta,  in  the 
above  valuation,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
poppy  yields  a  sum  of  very  considerable 
importance  to  the  cultivators  in  addition 
to  the  price  which  the  government  pays 
for  their  crude  opium. 

The  crude  opium  having  been  gathered 
by  the  cultivator,  and  stored  in  his  own 
hut,  he  has  to  watch  it  carefully  from  dav 
to  day  to  see  that  it  is  free  from  mould, 
and  to  turn  it  over  from  time  to  time  to 
raise  its  consistence  by  exposure  to  the 
air.      Consistence  is  a  technical  term  in 
the  opium  department,  indicating  the  ac- 
tual solid  matter  as  distinct  h-om  the  inev- 
itable water  in  the  poppy  juice.     At  Patna 
consistence  means  75  per  cent,  of  solid, 
to  25  per  cent,  of  watery  matter.     At  Be- 
nares it  means  only  70  per  cent,  of  solid, 
to  30  per  cent,  of  watery  matter.     It  may 
be  mentioned,  en  passant^  that  the  con- 
sistence of  Malwa  opium  is  usually  90  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  excise  opium,  which  is 
locally  consumed  in  India,  the  regulated 
consistence  is  90  per  cent.    The  value  of 
the  opium  which  the  cultivator  delivers 
depends  on  its  consistence,  and  an  expe- 
rienced ryot  knows  very  well  how  to  bring 
his  opium  up  to  the  75  standard,  which 
will  entitle  him  to  the  first  class  or  full 
price  for  it.     But  whilst  the  opium  is  in 
his  own  hut,  he  must  keep  it  at  a  distance 
from  his  tobacco  and  onions,  which  would 
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spoil  its  aroma,  and  so  depreciate  its 
vaJue.  And  he  must  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  surreptitiously  increasing  its 
weight  by  the  addition  of  a  little  flour  or 
molasses,  which  will  almost  inevitably  be 
detected.  The  commissioners  tell  us  that 
if  a  man  has  cultivated  a  beegha  (one-third 
of  an  acre)  of  land,  and  has  been  fairly 
skilful  and  fortunate,  he  ought  to  have  not 
less  than  six  seers^  or  12  pounds,  of  first- 
class  opium  at  75  consistence.  The  full 
value  of  this  is  Rs.  30,  out  of  which  he 
will  have  received  from  six  to  ten  rupees 
in  advance.  At  this  calculation  it  will,  be 
seen  that  the  value  of  the  crop  per  acre 
would  be  Rs.  90,  which  makes  it  the  most 
profitable  crop  that  can  be  brought  annu 
ally  into  the  market. 

About  the  end  of  March,  or  early  in 
April,  when  the  weather  in  Bengal  is  like 
a  furious  fiery  furnace,  the  representative 
foreman  of  each  band  of  cultivators  in 
each  village  receives  a  summons  bidding 
him  and  his  party  to  attend  with  their 
opium  on  a  fixed  day  before  the  deputy 
agent.  It  is  not  incumbent  on  them  all 
to  attend,  but  out  of  twenty  men  more 
than  half  the  number  usually  go  to  look 
after  their  own  produce,  and  the  other 
little  pots  of  opium  which  their  brethren 
confide  to  them.  It  is  a  strange  sight, 
which  roust  be  seen  to  be  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated, when  the  cultivators  appear 
before  the  deputy  agent  to  deliver  up  their 
produce.  They  are  to  be  numbered  by 
thousands,  but  are  sub-divided  into  little 
parties,  according  to  their  villages.  The 
deputy  agent  takes  his  seat  out  of  doors, 
in  the  most  shady  place  available,  with  a 
little  table  and  writing  materials  on  one 
side,  and  a  large  wooden  triangle  support- 
ing the  scales  on  the  other  side.  The 
native  clerks  and  attendants  surround 
him.  There  is  one  man  to  manage  the 
scales  and  call  out  the  weight,  and  another 
experienced  individual  puts  a  spatula  into 
the  crude  opium,  and  declares  its  consist- 
ence and  value.  To  prevent  any  mistakes 
on  the  part  of  these  officials,  umpires  are 
chosen  by  the  cultivators  from  amongst 
themselves,  who  are  bound  to  object  to 
any  apparent  error  of  weight  or  consist- 
ence or  value.  On  such  an  objection 
being  raised,  the  deputy  agent  personally 
interposes  and  decides  upon  it.  Other- 
wise he  is  diligently  noting  in  his  book 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  opium  de- 
livered by,  or  on  behalf  of,  each  individual 
separately,  corresponding  entries  in  the 
vernacular  language  being  made  simulta- 
neously by  the  native  clerks.  Up  to  this 
point  the  opium  of  each  individual  is  dealt 


with  separately,  so  that  the  precise  sum 
which  each  man  is  entitled  to  receive  for 
it  is  ascertained  an'd  made  known  to  him. 
As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  opium  passes 
practically  into  the  possession  of  govern- 
ment, and  is  stored  in  jars,  each  jar  con- 
taining a  maund  of  eighty  pounds  weight, 
care  being  taken  to  put  the  opium  of  the 
same  consistence  into  the  same  jar.  There 
are  occasionally  a  few  delinquents  whose 
opium  is  in  some  way  defective  or  adulter- 
ated, which  is  usually  detected  when  it  is 
brought  to  scale.  Each  deputy  agent  is 
expected  to  have  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  so  far  as  it  concerns  opium, 
to  be  able  to  apply  certain  simple  tests 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  foreia:n  or 
objectionable  matter  in  the  opium  laid  be- 
fore him.  Such  adulterated  opium  is  liable 
to  confiscation,  and  other  penalties  await 
the  foolish  man  who  tendered  it.  But 
when  the  long  morning^s  work  of  weigh- 
ing and  receiving  the  opium  is  at  an  end 
—  after  a  brief  interval  of  rest  —  the  na- 
tive clerks  and  underlings  make  up  their 
accounts  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  due 
to  each  contractor  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. With  proper  arrangements  the  cul- 
tivators should  never  be  detained  at  the 
weighing  station  for  more  than  two  con- 
secutive nights.  Their  attendance  should 
be  registered  on  the  day  they  arrive,  the 
next  day  their  opium  should  be  examined, 
tested,  and  weighed,  and  on  the  third  dav 
they  should  be  paid  o£E  and  discharged, 
and  return  to  their  homes. 

There  are  differences  in  matters  of  de- 
tail in  the  two  agencies;  but  the  practical 
result  is  that  in  both  of  them  the  cultivator 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  English 
deputy  agent,  and  delivers  his  opium  into 
his  hands  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
weight  and  value,  and  receives  payment 
either  personally  or  through  the  foreman 
representative  of  his  party  from  the  En- 
glish officer.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  the  popularity  of  the  poppy  cultivation. 
No  native  seems  to  feel  a  thorough  confi- 
dence in  his  brother  native  in  dealing  with 
money  payments,  especially  on  behalf  of 
government.  The  commissioners  have 
recorded  several  cases  where,  by  an  elab- 
orate conspiracy  and  artful  system  of 
fraud,  the  native  officers  have  contrived 
for  a  time  to  rob  the  government  and  the 
ryot.  As  such  conspiracies  necessarily 
depend  on  the  combined  action  of  many 
individuals,  the  thieves  are  sure  to  fall  out 
at  last,  and  then  detection  and  punish- 
ment follow.  But  so  long  as  every  ryot 
has  free,  access  of  approach  to  the  En- 
glish deputy  agent  or  his  English  assist- 
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ant,  he  is  satisfied  that  if  any  iojustice  is 
attempted  ag^ainst  him  by  his  own  breth- 
ren his  complaint  will  be  at  once  heard 
and  his  grievance  redressed.  So  in  a 
good  season  the  cultivators,  having  re- 
ceived their  money,  gird  up  their  loins 
and  return  to  their  respective  villages,  in 
the  full  hope  that  the  next  year's  out-turn 
may  be  equally  good  and  profitable. 

Unfortunately  there  are  certain  risks 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  pop- 
py, and  in  some  years  the  early  promise 
of  the  crop  is  utterly  disappointed.  Blight 
and  insects  attack  the  growing  plants  and 
commit  havoc  among  them ;  or  the  fierce 
bail-storms  beat  down  the  standing  crop, 
and  ruin  its  produce;  so  that  when  the 
time  for  gathering  the  opium  comes,  there 
are  many  members  out  of  the  little  asso- 
ciated parties  of  twenty,  under  their  rep- 
resentative foreman,  who  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  bring  to  scale.  Even  in  a 
favorable  year  it  may  happen  that  one 
man's  field  may  not  have  produced  enough 
opium  to  cover  the  amount  of  the  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  to  him,  but 
in  such  cases  it  is  usual  for  his  nineteen 
more  fortunate  brethren  to  make  good  his 
loss,  and  the  account  is  quietly  squared. 
In  a  really  bad  season,  when  more  than 
half  of  the  twenty  have  no  opium  to  show 
in  return  for  the  advances  which  they 
have  received,  no  such  adjustment  is 
practicable.  Jt  had  long  been  the  prac- 
tice, and  the  boast  of  the  opium  depart- 
ment, that  on  such  occasions  government 
frankly  forgave  the  debt,  when  it  was 
clear  that  the  ryots  were  not  to  blame. 
Many  years  ago,  when  the  indigo-planters 
were  accused  of  unfair  dealings  with  their 
ryots,  over  whose  heads  the  balances  of 
old  advances,  not  worked  out,  were  kept 
pending,  it  was  proudly  alleged  that  the 
government  always  frankly  forgave  all 
such  balances  against  its  opium  ryots. 
Sir  Ashley  Eden  was  one  of  the  principal 
champions  of  the  ryots  against  the  indigo- 
planters.  But  a  Nemesis  awaited  him; 
and  when  he  became  lieutenant  governor 
of  Bengal  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  pass  an  order 
that,  if  an  opium  ryot  did  not  work  out 
bis  advance,  however  much  the  badness 
of  the  season  might  be  the  cause  of  his 
failure,  the  money  should  be  recovered 
from  him  as  a  debt  to  government.  The 
Board  of  Revenue,  strong  in  the  old  de- 
partmental traditions,  fought  stoutly  for 
the  ryots,  but  in  vain.  The  commission- 
ers appear  to  have  given  much  attention 
to  this  question,  which  to  some  extent 
seems  to  have  led  to  the  appointment  of 
the  commission.    They  have  shown  that 


Sir  Ashley  Eden's  orders  were  issued  at 
a  most  unsuitable  time,  and  that  they  have 
cost  the  government  a  very  heavy  price. 
The  government  had  only  recently  or- 
dered the  price  of  prude  opium  to  be 
reduced  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  experiment 
was  working  favorably.  But  when  the 
ryots  became  acquainted  with  the  new 
orders  about  advances,  they  declined  to 
engage  for  any  further  cultivation  unless 
the  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  price 
of  their  crude  opium  was  stopped  and  the 
previous  price  restored.  Thus  Sir  Ashley 
Eden's  orders  led  to  the  recovery  of  a 
debt  of  about  ;£ 50,000  from  the  impover- 
ished ryots,  and  saddled  the  government 
with  an  increased  expenditure  of  about 
;£4o,ooo  a  year  for  all  future  time. 

We  next  come  to  the  third  beading  into 
which  the  commissioners  have  divided 
their  report,  viz,  the  manufacture  and 
disposal  of  the  opium.  The  opium  is  all 
collected  at  the  two  factories,  one  at 
Patna,  the  other  at  Ghazipore,  where  it  is 
prepared  and  made  up  into  cakes.  The 
preparation  of  the  opium  before  caking  is 
comparatively  simple.  The  principal  as- 
sistant in  charge  of  the  factory  is  careful 
to  see  that  the  opium  is  of  uniform  con- 
sistence before  it  is  given  out  for  caking. 
The  process  of  alligation,  as  it  is  called^ 
is  carried  on  principally  in  large  stone 
troughs,  in  which  the  mass  of  treacly- 
looking  sticky  material  is  welded  and 
blended  together,  so  that  it  may  attain 
perfect  uniformity  of  consistence  and 
color.  When  the  opium  is  ready  it  is 
measured  out  to  the  cake-makers,  who  are 
hereditary  experts  in  the  art  of  cake-mak« 
ing.  An  opium  cake  is  a  round  ball,  about 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  looks  like  a 
large  cannon-ball.  It  should  weigh  ex- 
actly 3  lbs.  5f  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  proc- 
ess is  thus  described  in  the  commission- 
ers* report :  — 

**  In  forming  the  cakes,  the  workmen 
sit  down  in  rows  of  ten  or  twenty,  having 
open  vessels  containing  pure  opium  placed 
in  front  of  them ;  also  vessels  containing 
the  paste  and  parcels  of  flower-leaves 
which  had  previouslv  been  weighed  out 
to  them ;  each  parcel  being  the  quantity 
allowed  for  a  single  cake.  Each  cake- 
maker  is  provided  with  a  brass  cup  about 
seven  inches  in  diameter  and  four  deep. 
In  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides  of  this  cup 
he  places  a  layer  of  flower-leaves,  so  as  to 
form  the  outside  cover  or  shell  of  the  ball, 
and  he  smears  these  flower-leaves  with  a 
paste,  prepared  from  refuse  opium,  so  as 
to  make  them  adhere  together.  He  then 
with  bis  hand  takes  as  much  pure  opium 
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as  he  may  judge  to  be  eaual  to  the  weight 
required  for  a  cake,  and  places  it  within 
the  shell  in  the  brass  cup.  He  then  takes 
other  layers  of  leaves,  and  works  and 
pastes  them  all  together  into  a  ball,  se- 
curely enclosing  the  pure  opium.  Each 
ball  is  immediately  weighed,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  opium  in  it  is  increased  or  decreased 
if  necessary." 

**The  balls,  or  cakes,  as  they  are  hence- 
forth called,  are  stowed  upon  racks  in  the 
dryiog-rooms  of  the  factory.  They  are 
turned  and  moved  periodically,  so  that 
they  may  dry  and  mature  equally,  and 
their  outer  covering  or  shell  is  patched 
and  repaired  with  fresh  leaves  if  necessary. 
After  the  balls  have  been  stored  for  about 
four  months,  the  packing  season  begins. 
Forty  cakes  are  packed  into  each  chest, 
the  chest  being  fitted  with  an  internal 
framework,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cakes 
from  touching  or  moving;  the  interstices 
being  carefully  filled  up  with  trash,  which 
prevents  the  balls  from  being  rubbed 
against  the  frames.  The  contents  of  each 
chest  are  made  up  so  that  on  reaching 
China  they  may  be  equal  to  one  Chinese 
picul  of  133  lbs.  5  oz.  5^  dwts.  avoirdupois. 
Each  chest  is  carefullv  packed  and  num- 
bered and  ticketed  under  the  supervision 
of  European  assistants.  The  chests  are 
then  covered  with  a  wrapper  of  stout 
gunoy  cloth,  and  they  are  ready  for  re- 
moval to  Calcutta  for  sale." 

In  former  days  the  opium  chests  were 
sent  down  to  Calcutta  in  fleets  of  country 
boats,  with  a  military  escort.  Railway 
communication  has  altered  this ;  and  they 
are  now  forwarded  by  the  East  Indian 
Railway,  by  trains  specially  devoted  to 
the  service.  On  their  arrival  in  Calcutta 
the  chests  are  stored  in  the  spacious  ware- 
bouses  built  for  their  reception.  When 
all  the  chests  have  arrived  the  merchants 
who  deal  in  opium  are  invited  to  attend  at 
the  warehouses,  where  they  are  met  by  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  the 
government  chemical  examiner,  and  other 
government  officials.  One  of  the  mer- 
chants then  selects  at  random  a  certain 
number  of  chests,  which  are  immediately 
weighed  and  opened  in  their  presence,  the 
contents  examined,  and  any  balls  or  cakes 
that  they  may  pick  out  are  cut  open  for 
their  inspection.  By  this  examination  the 
merchants  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
merits  of  each  annual  crop,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  they  find  any  cause  for  dis- 
satisfaction. 

It  only  remains  to  describe  the  monthly 
sales  of  the  opium  in  Calcutta.  A  certain 
number  of  chests  of  opium,  as  fixed  by 


notification  from  the  government  of  India, 
are  sold  by  public  auction  every  month  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 
The  secretary  to  the  board  presides  at  the 
auction.  The  auctioneer  is  one  of  the  as- 
sistants of  the  board.  The  auction-room 
is  filled  with  the  intending  purchasers, 
several  of  them  millionaires  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, who  have  their  recognized 
seats,  to  which  they  are  admitted  by 
tickets.  The  auction  is  usually  conducted 
in  that  calm  and  quiet  manner  which  is 
suitable  to  transactions  in  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  are  involved. 
Each  lot  consists  of  five  chests,  and  a 
native  clerk  holds  up  a  blackboard,  on 
which  he  exhibits  in  chalk  the  amount  of 
the  last  bid.  The  excitement  about  the 
bidding  is  usually  confined  to  the  first  few 
lots,  when  any  good  or  bad  news  from 
China  may  have  led  to  an  alteration  in  the 
value  of  opium  subsequently  to  the  last 
monthly  sale.  The  rival  millionaires  con- 
tend by  a  quiet  nod  to  the  auctioneer. 
The  ruling  price  for  the  day  is  soon  set- 
tled between  them,  as  they  well  know  to 
what  limit  they  may  safely  go.  The  pur- 
chaser of  one  lot  ot  five  chests  is  at  liberty 
to  claim  the  next  ten  lots  at  the  same 
price.  The  auction  list  is  thus  quickly 
run  through.  When  the  millionaires  have 
satisfied  their  wants  for  the  day,  the 
smaller  speculators  bid  according  to  their 
requirements.  As  each  lot  is  knocked 
down,  a  clerk  goes  about  with  a  little 
book  to  each  purchaser,  in  which  he  gives 
a  promissory  note,  pavable  on  demand,  for 
one-fourth  of  the  value  of  his  purchase, 
with  an  engagement  to  pay  the  balance 
within  ten  days.  From  an  unknown  spec- 
ulator a  deposit  in  money  is  taken.  Fail- 
ure to  complete  a  bargain  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence ;  but  if  default  occurs  the 
chests  are  put  up  for  sale  at  the  ensuing 
auction,  at  the  risk  of  the  defaulting  pur- 
chaser, who  is  liable  for  any  loss  that  may 
accrue  if  the  price  of  opium  has  fallen 
when  the  re-sale  takes  place.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  the  auction  room  is 
empty,  and  the  noisy  outside  crowd, 
which  fills  the  courtyard  of  the  Board's 
premises,  has  dispersed.  Payments  for 
opium  purchased  are  made  by  the  mer- 
chants through  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  and 
on  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  pay- 
ment the  merchant  receives  a  delivery  or- 
der for  the  chests  which  he  has  purchased, 
and  he  at  once  removes  them  from  the  gov- 
ernment warehouse  and  consigns  them  to 
his  agents  or  correspondents  in  China  and 
the  Straits,  by  the  swift  steamers  which 
trade  between  Calcutta  and  China. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  opium 
any  farther.  It  has  been  our  object  to 
describe  the  working  of  the  poppy  culti- 
vation as  it  affects  the  interests  of  those 
millions  of  the  people  of  India  who  are 
engaged  in  in  its  production.  To  the  gov- 
ernment of  1  ndia  the  revenue  derived  from 
Bengal  opium  is  counted  in  millions. 
Those  who  desire  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  official  details  of  the  opium  revenue 
will  do  well  to  consult  the  chapter  on 
opium  in  the  very  able  work  on  Indian 
finance  which  was  published  in  1882  by 
Sir  John  Strachey  and  his  brother,  Gen- 
eral Richard  Strachey.  But,  as  usually 
happens  with  statistical  figures,  the  re- 
sults of  the  opium  revenue  as  exhibited 
by  the  brothers  Strachey  do  not  tally  ex- 
actly with  the  figures  given  in  the  com- 
missioners* report.  An  explanation  is 
partly  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
totals  given  by  the  Stracheys  include  the 
revenue  derived  from  Malwa  opium,  whilst 
the  commissioners  exhibit  the  results  of 
the  revenue  from  Bengal  opium  alone. 
The  commissioners  have  given  a  tabular 
statement  which  goes  back  as  far  as  1797- 
98,  when  the  net  revenue  from  Bengal 
opium  was  Rs.  8,67,754.  In  the  year  1881- 
82  the  net  revenue  had  risen  to  Rs.  5,40,- 
00,000,  the  gross  receipts  having  been 
Rs.  7,60,00,000;  the  total  charges  for  pro- 
duction, etc.,  being  Rs.  2,20,00,000.  After 
making  some  deductions  on  account  of 
the  excise  revenue  obtained  from  the  local 
sale  of  opium  in  Bengal,  the  net  result 
may  be  taken  as  showing  that  in  round 
numbers  about  five  millions  sterling  rep- 
resent the  clear  profit  which  the  whole  of 
India  obtains  from  the  Bengal  opium  rev- 
enue; whilst  about  two  millions  sterling 
are  spent  in  Bengal  and  Behar  amongst 
the  people  who  are  happily  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  manu- 
facture of  opium. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  people 
in  England  who  desire  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  opium  in  Bengal  should  cease. 
To  such  persons  we  would  recommend 
the  perusal  of  the  following  lines  from 
Sir  John  Strachey's  book:  "A  careful 
inquiry  into  the  effect  produced  by  the 
Indian  opium  trade  on  the  people  of 
China,  in  all  the  parts  of  that  country 
within  our  reach,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  if,  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  India  is 
deprived  of  the  revenue  which  she  now 
obtains  from  opium,  an  act  of  folly  and 
injustice  will  be  perpetrated  as  gross  as 
any  that  has  ever  been  inflicted  by  a  for- 
eign government  on  a  subject  nation.     In- 


dia DOW  possesses  the  rare  fortune  of  ob- 
taining from  one  of  her  native  products  a 
great  revenue  without  the  imposition  of 
taxes  on  her  own  people,  and  we  are 
asked  to  sacrifice  the  vital  interests  of 
those  people,  to  whose  good  we  are 
pledged  by  the  highest  sense  of  duty,  in 
hope  of  protecting  others,  against  their 
will,  from  doubtful  evils  ;  in  other  words, 
to  inflict  certain  injury  where  we  have  the 
power,  in  pursuit  of  a  benevolent  chi- 
mera which  must  elude  us.  Truly,  to  use 
the  words  of  Condorcet,  *Uenthousiaste 
ignorant  est  la  plus  terrible  des  b^tes 
feroces.' "  C.  T.  Bucklano. 

Late  B.C.S. 


From  ChambenP  Joofnal. 
A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF. 

BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER   XI.VIII. 

Lady  Markham  was  a  woman,  every- 
body knew,  who  never  hesitated  when  she 
knew  a  thing  to  be  her  duty,  especially  in 
all  that  concerned  hospitals  and  the  sick. 
She  appeared  by  George  Gaunt's  bedside 
in  the  middle  of  what  seemed  to  him  a 
terrible,  long,  endless  night.  It  was  not 
yet  midnight,  indeed;  but  they  do  not 
reckon  by  hours  in  the  darkness  through 
which  he  was  drifting,  through  which 
there  flashed  upon  his  eyes  confused 
gleams  of  scenes  that  were  like  scenes 
upon  a  stage  all  surrounded  by  darkness. 
The  change  had  come.  One  of  the  nurses, 
the  depressed  one,  thought  it  was  for 
death ;  the  other,  possessed  by  the  excite- 
ment of  that  great  struggle,  in  which 
sometimes  it  appears  that  one  human 
creature  can  visibly  help  another  to  hold 
the  last  span  of  soil  on  which  human  foot 
can  stand,  stood  by  the  bed,  almost  carried 
away  by  what  to  her  was  like  the  frenzy 
of  battle  to  a  soldier,  watching  to  see 
where  she  could  strike  a  blow  at  the  ad- 
versary, ^or  drag  the  champion  a  hair's 
breadth  further  on  the  side  of  victory. 
There  appeared  to  him  at  that  moment 
two  forms  floating  in  the  air  —  both  white, 
bright,  with^the  light  upon  them,  radiant 
as  with  some  glory  of  their  own  to  the 
gaze  of  fever.  He  remembered  them  af- 
terwards as  if  they  had  floated  out  of  the 
chamber,  disembodied,  two  faces,  nothing 
more ;  and  then  all  again  was  night. 
**  He*8  talked  a  deal  about  his  mother, 
poor  gentleman.  He'll  never  live  to  see 
his  mother,"  said  the  melancholy  attend- 
ant, shaking  her  head.    **  Hush,"  said  the 
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other  under  her  breath.  "  Don't  you 
know  we  can*t  tell  what  he  hears  and  what 
he  don't  hear?"  Lady  Markham  was  of 
this  opinion  too.  She  called  the  doleful 
woman  with  her  outside  the  door,  and  left 
the  last  battle  to  be  fought  out.  Frances 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  How 
she  came  there,  why  she  was  allowed  to 
come,  neither  she  nor  any  one  knew.  She 
stood  looking  at  htm  with  an  awe  in  her 
young  soul  which  silenced  every  other 
feeling.  Nelly  Winterbourn  had  been 
afraid  of  death,  of  seeing  or  coming  near 
it.  But  Frances  was  not  afraid.  She 
stood,  forgetting  everything,  with  her  head 
thrown  back,  her  eyes  expanded,  her  heart 
dilating  and  swelling  in  her  bosom.  She 
seemed  to  herself  to  be  struggling  too, 
gasping  with  his  efforts  for  breath,  help- 
ing him  — oh,  if  she  could  help  biml  — 
saying  her  simple  prayers  involuntarily, 
sometimes  aloud.  Over  and  over  again, 
in  the  confusion  and  darkness  and  hurry* 
log  of  the  last  battle,  there  would  come 
to  him  a  glimpse  of  that  face.  It  floated 
over  him,  the  light  all  concentrated  in  it 
—  then  rolling  clouds  and  gloom. 

It  was  nearly  morning  when  the  doctor 
came.  "Still  living?"  **  Alive;  but  that 
is  alt,"  was  the  brief  interchange  outside 
the  door.  He  would  have  been  surprised, 
had  he  had  any  time  for  extraneous  emo- 
tions, to  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  pa- 
tient's bed,  softly  winnowing  the  air  with 
a  large  fan,  a  girl  in  evening  dress,  pearls 
gleaming  upon  her  white  neck,  standing 
rapt  and  half  unconscious  in  the  midst  of 
the  unwonted  scene.  But  the  doctor  had 
no  time  to  be  surprised.  He  went  through 
bis  examination  in  that  silence  which  sick- 
ens the  ver^  heart  of  the  lookers-on.  Then 
be  said  briefly:  'Mt  all  depends  now  on 
the  strength  whether  we  can  pull  him 
throagh.  The  fever  is  gone ;  but  he  is  as 
weak  as  water.  Keep  him  in  life  twelve 
hours  longer,  and  he'll  do." 

Twelve  hours !  —  one  whole  long  linger- 
ing endless  summer  day.  Lady  Markham, 
with  her  own  affairs  at  such  a  crisis,  had 
not  hesitated.  She  came  in  now,  having 
got  a  change  of  dress,  and  sent  the  weary 
nurse,  who  had  stood  over  him  all  night, 
away.  Blessed  be  fashion,  when  its  fads 
are  for  angels'  work  1  Noiselesslv  into 
the  room  came  with  her,  clean,  fresh,  and 
cool,  everything  that  could  restore.  The 
morning  light  came  softly  in,  the  air  from 
the  open  windows.  Freshness  and  hope 
were  in  her  face.  She  gave  her  daughter 
a  look,  a  smile.  **He  may  be  weak,  but 
be  has  never  given  in,"  she  said.  Rein- 
forcements upon  the  field  of  battle.     In  a 
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itw  hours,  which  were  as  a  year,  the 
hopeful  nurse  was  back  again  refreshed. 
And  thus  the  endless  day  went  on.  Noon, 
and  still  he  lived.  Markham  walked  about 
the  little  street  with  his  pockets  full  of 
small  moneys,  buying  off  every  coster- 
monger  or  wandering  street  vendor  of 
small  wares,  boldly  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  stopping  indignant 
cabs,  and  carts  half  paralyzed  with  slow 
astonishment.  It  was  scarcely  necessary, 
for  the  patient's  brain  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  be  sensitive  to  noises;  but 
it  was  something  to  do  for  him.  A  whole 
cycle  of  wonder  bad  gone  round,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  think  of  it  in  the  absorbing 
interest  of  this.  Waring  had  employed 
his  wife's  son  to  clear  off  those  debts, 
which,  if  the  old  general  ever  knew  of 
them,  would  add  stings  to  sorrow  —  which, 
if  the  young  man  mended,  would  be  a 
crushing  weight  round  his  neck.  Waring 
bad  done  this  without  a  word  or  look  that 
inferred  that  Markham  was  to  blame. 
The  age  of  miracles  bad  come  back ;  but, 
as  would  happeh,  perhaps,  rf  that  age  did 
come  back,  no  one  had  time  or  thought  to 
give  to  the  prodigies,  for  the  profouoder 
interest  which  no  wonder  could  equal, 
the  fight  between  death  and  life,  the  sud- 
den revelation  in  common  life  of  all  the 
mysteries  that  make  humanity  what  it  is 
—  the  love  which  made  a  little  worldling 
triumphant  over  every  base  suggestion  — 
the  pity  that  carried  a  woman  out  of  her- 
self and  her  own  complicated  affairs,  to 
stand  by  another  woman's  son  in  the  last 
mortal  crisis  —  the  nature  which  suspend- 
ed life  in  every  one  of  all  these  differing 
human  creatures,  and  half  obliterated,  in 
thought  of  another,  all  the  interests  that 
were  their  own. 

Through  the  dreadful  night  and  through 
the  endless  sunshine  of  that  day,  a  June 
day,  lavish  of  light  and  pleasure,  reluctant 
to  relinquish  a  moment  of  its  joy  and  tri- 
umph, the  height  of  summer  days,  the  old 
people,  the  old  general  and  his  wife,  the 
father  and  mother,  travelled  without 
•pause,  with  few  words,  with  little  hope, 
daring  to  say  nothing  to  each  other  ex- 
cept faint  questions  and  calculations  as 
to  when  they  could  be  there.  When  they 
could  be  there  I  They  did  not  put  the 
other  question  to  each  other,  but  within 
themselves  repeated  it  without  ceasing : 

Would  they  be  there  before Would 

they  be  there  in  time  ?  —  to  see  him  once 
again.  They  scarcely  breathed  when  the 
cab,  blundering  along,  got  to  the  entrance 
of  a  little  street,  where  it  was  stopped  by 
a  wild  figure  in  a  gray  overcoat,  which 
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rushed  at  the  horse  and  held  him  back. 
Then  the  old  f^eneral  rose  in  his  wrath : 
** Drive  on,  man!  drive  on.  Ride  him 
down,  whoever  the  fool  is."  And  then, 
somewhat  as  those  faces  had  appeared  at 
the  sick  man's  bedside,  there  came  at  the 
cab  window  an  ugly  little  face,  all  puckers 
and  li^ht,  half  recognized  as  a  bringer  of 
good  tidings,  half  hated  as  an  obstruc- 
tion, saying :  "  All  right  —  all  right.  I'm 
here  to  stop  noises.  He*s  going  to  pull 
through." 

**  Mamma,"  said  Constance  next  even- 
ing, when  all  their  excitement  and  emo- 
tions were  softened  down,  *'I  hope  you 
told  Mrs.  Gaunt  that  I  had  been  there?'' 

**My  dear,  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  not  think 
iDg  of  either  you  or  me.  Perhaps  she 
might  be  conscious  of  Frances;  I  don't 
know  even  that.  When  one's  child  is 
dying,  it  does  not  matter  to  one  who 
shows  feeling.  By-and-by,  no  doubt,  she 
will  be  grateful  to  us  aM." 

**  Not  to  me  —  never  to  roe." 

**  Perhaps  she  has  no  reason,  Con,"  her 
mother  said.     . 

'*  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  you,  mamma. 
If  he  had  died,  of  course  —  thou^^h  even 
that  would  not  have  been  my  fault.  I 
amused  him  very  much  for  six  weeks,  and 
then  he  thouj^ht  I  behaved  very  badly  to 
him.  But  all  the  time  I  felt  sure  that  it 
would  really  do  him  no  harm.  I  think  it 
was  cheap  to  buy  at  that  price  all  vour 
interest  and  everything  that  has  been 
done  for  him  —  not  to  speak  of  the  expe- 
rience in  life." 

Lady  Markham  shook  her  head.  **  Our 
experiences  in  life  are  sometimes  not 
worth  the  price  we  pay  for  them ;  and  to 
make  another  pay  -—  " 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Constance  with  a  toss  of 
her  head,  shaking  off  self-reproach  and 
this  mild  answer  together.  "  It  appears 
that  there  is  some  post  his  father  wants 
for  him  to  keep  him  at  home ;  and  Claude 
will  move  heaven  and  earth — that's  to 
say  the  Horse  Guards  and  all  the  other 
authorities  — to  get  it.  Mamma,"  she 
added  after  a  pause,  '*  Frances  will  marry 
him,  if  you  don't  mind." 

**  Marry  him  1 "  cried  Lady  Markham 
with  a  shriek  of  alarm ;  '*  that  is  what  can 
never  be." 

Meanwhile,  Frances  was  walking  back 
from  Mrs.  Gaunt's  lodging,  where  the 
poor  lady,  all  tremulous  ana  shaken  with 
joy  and  weariness,  had  been  pouring  into 
her  sympathetic  ears  all  the  anguish  of 
the  waiting,  now  so  happily  over,  and 
weeping  over  the  kindness  of  everybody 
—  everybody  was  so  kind.     What  woulcl 


have  happened  bad  not  everybody  been 
so  kind  ?  Frances  had  soothed  her  into 
calm,  and  coming  down-stairs,  had  met 
Sir  Thomas  at  the  door  with  his  inquiries. 
He  looked  a  little  grave,  she  thought, 
somewhat  preoccupied.  **  I  am  very 
glad,"  he  said,  **  to  have  the  chance  of  a 
talk  with  you,  Frances.  Are  you  going 
to  walk  ?    Then  I  will  see  you  home." 

Frances  looked  up  in  his  face  with  sim- 
ple pleasure.  She  tripped  along  by  his 
side  like  a  little  girl,  as  she  was.  They 
might  have  been  father  and  daughter 
smiling  to  each  other,  a  pretty  sight  as 
they  went  upon  their  way.  But  Sir 
Thomas's  smile  was  grave.  **  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  on  some  serious  subjects," 
he  said. 

"  About  mamma  ?  Oh,  don't  you  think, 
Sir  Thomas,  it  is  coming  all  right?" 

**  Not  about  your  mother.  It  is  coming 
all  right,  thank  God,  better  than  I  ever 
hoped.  This  is  about  myself.  Frances, 
give  me  your  advice.  You  have  seen  a 
great  deal  since  you  came  to  town.  What 
with  Nelly  Winterbourn  and  poor  young 
Gaunt,  and  all  that  has  happened  in  your 
own  family,  you  have  acquired  what  Con 
calls  experience  in  life." 

Frances's  little  countenance  grew  grave 
too.  *«  I  don't  think  it  can  be  true  life," 
she  said. 

He  gave  a  little  laugh,  in  which  there 
was  a  tinge  of  embarrassment.  "  From 
your  experience,"  he  said,  '*  tell  me :  would 
you  ever  advise,  Frances,  a  marriage  be- 
tween a  girl  like  you  —  mind  you,  a  good 
girl,  that  would  do  her  duty  not  in  Nelly 
Winterbourn's  way  —  and  an  elderly 
rather  worldly  man  ?" 

**  O  no,  no.  Sir  Thomas,"  cried  the  girl ; 
and  then  she  paused  a  little,  and  said  to 
herself  that  ^^erhaps  she  might  have  hurt 
Sir  Thomas's  feelings  by  so  distinct  an 
expression.  She  faltered  a  little,  and 
added :  "It  would  depend,  wouldn't  it, 
upon  who  they  were?" 

**A  little,  perhaps,"  he  said.     *«But  I 
am  glad  I  have  had  your  first  unbiased 
judgment.      Now  for    particulars.     The 
man  is  not  a  bad  old  fellow,  and  would 
take  care  of  her.     He  is  rich,  and  would 
provide  for  her,  not  like  that  hound  Win- 
terbourn.   Oh,  you  need   not  make  that 
gesture,  my  dear,  as  if  money  meant  noth« 
ing ;  for  it  means  a  great  deal.     And  the 
girl  is  as  good  a  little  thing  as  ever  was 
born.    Societyr  has  got  talking  about  it; 
it   has  been  spread  abroad  everywhere ; 
and  perhaps  if  it  comes  to  nothing,  it 
may  do  her  barm.    Now,  with  those  lur- 
i  ther  lights,  let  me  have  your  deliverance. 
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And  remember,  it  is  very  serious -^DOt 
play  at  all." 

"  I  have  not  enouo^h  lights,  Sir  Thomas. 
Does  she,"  said  Frances,  with  a  slight 
hesitation — "love  him?  And  does  be 
love  her  ?  " 

"He  is  very  fond  of  her;  IMI  say  that 
for  him,"  said  Sir  Thomas  hurriedly. 
**Not  perhaps  in  the  boy-and-girl  way. 
And  she — well,  if  you  put  me  to  it,  I 
think  she  likes  him,  Frances.  They  are 
as  friendly  as  possible  together.  She 
wonld  zo  to  him,  I  believe,  with  any  of 
her  little  difficulties.  And  he  has  as 
much  faith  in  her  —  as  much  faith  as  in 
—  I  can't  put  a  limit  to  his  faith  in 
her,"  he  said. 

Frances  looked  up  at  him  with  the 
fijave  judicial  look  into  which  she  had 
been  forming  her  soft  face.  **  All  you  say, 
Sir  Thomas,  looks  like  a  father  and  child. 
I  would  do  that  to  papa  '•—  or  to  you." 

Here  he  burst,  to  her  astonishment, 
into  a  great  fit  of  laughter,  not  without  a 
tittle  tremor,  as  of  some  other  feeling  in 
it.  "You  are  a  little  Daniel,"  he  said. 
"That's  quite  conclusive,  my  dear,  O 
wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honor  thee  I" 

"But  —  "  Frances  cried,  a  little  bewil- 
dered. Then  she  added :  "  Well,  you  may 
laugh  at  me  if  you  like.  Of  course,  I 
am  no  judge  ;  but  if  the  gentleman  is  so 
like  her  father,  cannot  she  be  quite  happy 

in  being  fond  of  him,  instead  of O 

Dol  Marrying  is  quite  different  —  quite, 
guiu  different.  I  feel  sure  she  would 
think  so,  if  you  were  to  ask  her,  herself," 
she  said. 

"  And  what  about  the  poor  old  man  ?  " 

"You  did  not  say  he  was  a  poor  old 
man;  you  said  he  was  elderly,  which 
means " 

"About  my  age." 

"  That  is  not  an  old  man.  And  worldly 
^  which  is  not  like  you,  I  think,  if  he 
is  what  you  say,  that  he  would  like  better 
to  keep  his  friend ;  because  people  can 
be  friends.  Sir  Thomas,  don't  you  think, 
tfaou^h  one  is  young  and  one  is  old  ?  " 

**Certainly,  Frances  —  witness  you  and 
me." 


H 


She  took  his  arm  affectionately  of  her 
own  accord  and  gave  it  a  little  kind  pres- 
sure. "That  is  just  what  I  was  think- 
iD|;,"she  said,  with  the^pleasantest  smile 
in  the  world. 

Sir  Thomas  took  Lady  Markham  aside 
in  the  evening  and  repeated  this  conver- 
sation. **  1  don't  know  who  can  have  put 
SDch  an  absurd  rumor  about,"  he  said. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Lady  Markham;  "but 
there  are  rumors  about  every  one.    It  is 


not  worth    while    taking  any  notice    of 
them." 

"  But  if  I  had  thought  Frances  would 
have  liked  it,  I  should  never  have  hesi- 
tated a  moment." 

••  She  might  not  what  you  call  like  it," 
said  Lady  Markham  dubiously;  "and  yet 

she  might " 

"Be  talked  into  it,  for  her  good?  I 
wonder,"  said  Sir  Thomas  with  spirit, 
"  whether  my  old  friend,  who  has  always 
been  a  model  woman  in  my  eyes,  thinks 
that  would  be  very  creditable  to  me  ?  " 

Lady  Markham  gave  a  little  conscious, 
guilty  laugh,  and  then,  oddly  enough, 
which  was  so  unlike  her  —  twenty-four 
Hours  in  a  sickroom  is  trying  to  any  one 
—  began  to  cry.  "You  flatter  me  with 
reproaches,"  she  said.  "  Markham  asks 
me  if  I  expect  my  son  to  be  base;  and 
you  ask  me  how  I  can  be  so  base  myself, 
being  your  model  woman.  I  am  not  a 
model  woman;  I  am  only  a  woman  of 
the  world,  that  has  been  trying  to  do  my 
best  for  my  own.  And  look  there,"  she 
said,  drying  her  eyes;  "  I  have  succeeded 
very  well  with  Con.  She  will  be  quite 
happy  in  her  way." 

"  And  now,"  said  Sir  Thomas  after  a 
pause,  "dear  friend,  who  art  still  mv 
model  woman,  how  about  your  own  af- 
fairs?" 

She  blushed  celestial  rosy  red,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  girl.  "Oh,"  she  said,  "  I  am 
going  down  with  Edward  to  the  Warren 
to  see  what  it  wants  to  make  it  habitable. 
If  it  is  not  too  damp,  and  we  can  get  it 
put  in  order  —  I  am  quite  up  in  the  sani- 
tary part  of  it,  you  know  —  he  means  to 
send  the  Gaunts  there  with  their  son  to 
recruit,  when  he  is  well  enough.  I  am  so 
glad  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  his  old 
neighbors.  And  then  we  shall  have  time 
ourselves,  before  the  season  is  over,  to 
settle  what  we  shall  do." 

The  reader  is  far  too  knowing  in  such 
matters  not  to  be  able  to  divine  how  the 
marriages  followed  each  other  in  the  War- 
ing family  within  the  course  of  that  year. 
Young  Gaunt,  when  he  got  better,  con- 
fused with  his  illness,  soothed  by  the 
weakness  of  his  convalescence  and  all  the 
tender  cares  about  him,  came  at  last  to 
believe  that  the  debts  which  had  driven 
him  out  of  his  senses  had  been  nothing 
but  a  bad  dream.  He  consulted  Markham 
about  them,  detailing  his  broken  recollec- 
tions. Markham  replied  with  a  perfectly 
opaque  countenance:  "You  must  have 
been  dreaming,  old  man.  Nightmares 
take  that  form  the  same  as  another. 
Never  beard  half  a  word  from  any  side 
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about  it ;  and  you  know  those  fellows,  if 
you  owed  them  sixpence  and  didn't  pay, 
would  publish  it  in  every  club  in  London. 
It  has  been  a  bad  dream.  But  look  here/' 
he  added:  ** don't  you  ever  go  in  for  that 
sort  of  thing  again.  Your  head  won't 
stand  it.  I'm  going  to  set  you  the  exam- 
ple," he  said  with  his  laugh.  **  Never  — 
if  I  should  live  to  be  a  hundred,"  Gaunt 
cried  with  fervor.  The  sensation  of  this 
extraordinary  escape,  which  be  could  not 
understand,  the  relief  of  having  nothing 
to  confess  to  the  general,  nothing  to  bring 
tears  from  his  mother's  eyes,  affected  him 
like  a  miraculous  interposition  of  God, 
which  no  doubt  it  was,  though  he  never 
knew  how.  There  was  another  vision 
which  belonged  to  the  time  of  his  illness, 
but  which  was  less  apocryphal,  as  it  turned 
out  —  the  vision  of  those  two  forms 
through  the  mist  —  of  one,  all  white,  with 
pearls  00  the  milky  throat,  which  had 
been  somehow  accompanied  io  his  mind 
with  a  private  comment,  that  at  last  false 
Duessa  being  gone  forever,  the  true  Una 
bad  come  to  him.  After  a  while  in  the 
greenness  of  the  Warren,  amid  the  cool 
shade,  he  learned  to  fathom  how  that  was. 

But  were  we  to  enter  into  all  the  proc- 
esses by  which  Lady  Markham  changed 
from  the  **  That  can  never  be ! "  of  her 
first  light  on  the  subject,  to  giving  a  reluc- 
tant consent  to  Frances's  marriage,  we 
should  require  another  volume.  It  may 
be  enough  to  say  that  in  after  days.  Cap- 
tain Gaunt — but  he  was  then  colonel  — 
thought  Constance  a  very  handsome  wom< 
an,  but  could  not  understand  how  any  one 
in  his  senses  could  consider  the  wife  of 
Claude  Ramsay  worthy  of  a  moment's 
comparison  with  his  own.  '*  Handsome, 
yes,  no  doubt,"  he  would  say ;  *'  and  so  is 
Nelly  Markham,  for  that  matter;  but  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  or  of  the  world,  worldly ; 
whereas  Frances—^" 

Words  failed  to  express  the  difiEerence, 
which  was  one  with  which  words  had  noth- 
ing to  do. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  STRATEGICAL  VIEW  OF  TURKEY. 

The  geographical  situation  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  and  the  great  importance  of 
its  strategical  position  (in  so  far  as  the 
latter  undeniably  influences  the  balance 
of  power  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in 
the  whole  Eastern  world),  are  so  seldom 
brought  before  the  mind  of  the  public,  in 
England  especially,  that  I  venture  to  ask 


for  a  space  in  your  review  to  lay  before 
your  readers  some  information  on  so  in- 
teresting a  subject. 

I  never  could  quite  understand  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Roman  and  Greek  rulers  in 
olden  days,  when  these  emperors  sent 
enormous  armies  into  Asia  Minor,  at  fear- 
ful cost  and  loss  of  life,  fighting  battles 
that  lasted  for  days,  and  besieging  towns 
that  it  took  years  to  get  possession  of, 
adventures  frequently  ending  in  failure 
and  defeat,  when  they  had  so  much  larger 
fields  in  Europe  open  to  their  ambition. 
But  now  that  almost  every  inhabited  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  has  become  an  object  of 
greed  and  intrigue  amongst  governments 
and  peoples,  it  is  important  to  know,  as  I 
will  endeavor  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
key  to  European  aspirations  —  \he  point 
de  dipart^  as  I  may  say,  for  new  conquests 
and  ambitions  —  is  that  tempting  field  of 
promise,  Constantinople.  Not  only  does 
Constantinople  and  its  territories  com- 
mand the  entire  intercourse  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  outside  world  through 
the  Mediterranean,  besides  that  of  Asia 
Minor  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  valley,  with 
its  enormous  hitherto  undeveloped  riches, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  possession  of  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  natu- 
rally would  belong  to  the  holder  of  Con- 
stantinople, threatens  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  road  (or  railroad,  which  we  hope  to 
see  before  the  world  is  much  older)  to 
India. 

The  possessor  of  Constantinople  natu- 
rally commands  the  Black  Sea,  and  by 
doing  so  turns  in  a  military  point  of  view 
the  flank  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  all  the 
little  states  lying  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  The  Eastern  commerce  of  the 
above-named  countries  would  be  utterly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  holder  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  more  so  should  that  holder  be 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  In 
short,  far-seeing  men  like  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  Cavour,  and  Metternich  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  on  Constantinople,  regarding 
which  they  always  said  to  other  powers, 
especially  Russia,  **  Hands  ofiE ! "  These 
statesmen  seemed  fully  to  understand  how 
important  it  is  that  the  little  straits  which 
divide  Europe  and  Asia  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  what  may  be  called  an  unambi- 
tious and  not  ovef-strong  power,  such  as 
Turkey,  a  nation  which  for  so  many  vears 
has  never  shown  herself  desirous  of  con- 
quest, merely  struggling  to  hold  her  own 
and  to  keep  possession  of  what  she  so 
courageously  fought  for  four  hundred 
years  ago,  and  which  she  well  knows 
would  be  soon  wrested  from  her  were  it 
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oot  that  so  many  rival  do^s  are  snarling 
over  the  bone,  f>.,  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Bit  by  bit  we  see  the  object  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Turkey  carried  out,  in  as  far  as 
the  approaches  to  Constantinople  are  con- 
cerned; but  woe  to  the  time  when  one 
ravenous  animal,  stronger  for  the  moment 
than  the  others,  makes  a  swoop  and  estab- 
lishes bis  lair  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
pborus  and  Dardanelles!  Woe  to  the 
time  I  I  say,  because  those  who  permit 
such  an  act  will  forever  regret  that  they 
did  not  spend  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
Id  preventing  a  deed  so  injurious-— nay, 
so  ruinous  —  to  their  general  interests. 

We  hear  daily  rumors  of  Austria's  am- 
bitions intentions  as  regards  Salonica,  of 
Germany's  ideas  of  pushing  the  Austrians 
south  and  taking  possession  of  the  north- 
ern province  of  the  empire  now  ruled  by 
the  house  of  Hapsburg;  we  hear  of  Rus- 
sia thirsting  for  Armenia,  of  Greek  proj 
ects  of  conquest  in  Macedonia,  etc.,  etc. 
I  wish  I  could  l>elieve  that  these  nations 
are  merely  building  castles  in  the  air. 
There  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  and  doubt- 
less statesmen  such  as  they  are  entertain 
serious  theories  in  support  of  their  ambi- 
tious ideas,  which  they  only  delay  putting 
into  practice  till  the  time  is  ripe  for  ac- 
tion. But  I  feel  convinced  that  nothing 
definite  will  be  done  until  after  a  great 
European  convulsion,  or,  to  call  it  by  its 
proper  name,  a  general  war  of  a  fearful 
and  destructive  nature.  Then,  and  not 
before,  the  conqueror  will  attain  his  ob- 
ject and  dictate  his  own  terms  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  I  am  certain  that  all  the  tall 
talk  about  Austria  going  to  Salonica  is  at 
the  present  moment  what  we  call  in  this 
country  **bosh,"  and  so  it  will  remain  un- 
til the  balance  of  power  (military  power  I 
mean)  is  very  much  altered.  Austria  finds 
enough  to  do  just  now  in  maintaining  her 
position  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina. 
Her  anti-Slav  subjects,  backed  by  the 
Bulgarians,  whose  furious  hatred  of  the 
Panslavists,  their  great  Russian  support- 
ers, and  their  party  in  Austria,  is  so  well 
known  that  those  who  govern  in  Vienna 
hesitate  before  they  incur  greater  difficul- 
ties and  complications,  such  as  they  have 
to  deal  with  in  those  only  partially  con- 
quered provinces.  Then,  again,  Greece 
nnds  it  welt  to  **  look  before  she  leaps " 
into  what  might  prove  to  her  a  slough  of 
despond.  Besides,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Greece  now  is  flirting  with  Tur- 
key for  a  temporary  anti-Slav  alliance. 

It  seems  more  than  probable  that  Rus- 
sian aggression  in  Afghanistan,  through  a 
deeply  laid  scheme,  aims  throughout  at 


realizing  her  old  and  firmly  laid  ambition, 
viz.,  Constantinople,  and  that  so  soon  as 
she  can  conquer  or  cajole  the  Turcoman 
tribes  and  has  weakened  Persia  she  will 
strike  a  blow  at  Armenia,  and  through 
that  country  prepare  to  advance  towards 
the  Ottoman  capital. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  this  would  be  a 
wise  move  on  her  part,  as  then  she  would 
avert  a  collision  with  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, who  must  fight  if  Russia  were  to 
throw  an  army  through  Roumania  towards 
the  Balkans. 

Having  thus  briefly  dwelt  on  the  am- 
bitious policy  of  some  of  the  European 
powers,  who,  as  I  said  before,  are  biding 
their  time  to  finish  their  quarrel  over  the 
bone  of  contention  among  themselves,  viz., 
the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  means, 
in  other  words,  the  disintegration  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  I  will  proceed  to  refer  to 
the  means  of  defence  which  have  been  so 
liberally  meted  out  by  Providence  to  the 
Ottomans. 

Europe  and  Asia  are  divided  by  what 
are  called  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles.  These  straits  are 
so  narrow  that  at  their  widest  point  they 
are  not  half  a  gunshot  across.  The  town 
of  Constantinople  with  its  thickly  popu- 
lated environs  covers  nearly  the  whole  of 
both  sides  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  ap- 
proaches to  which  can  well  be  defended 
by  torpedoes  and  heavy  guns.  The  Dar- 
danelles are  protected  by  immense  forti- 
fications. It  is  true  that  the  huge  forts 
and  heavy  guns  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Dardanelles  are  commanded  by  a 
small  range  of  hills,  and  the  holder  of 
these  hills  would  be  able  to  threaten  the 
safety  of  the  batteries.  But  the  Turks 
are  wisely  keeping  this  fact  in  view  and 
are  defending  the  hills  themselves  from 
attack  by  planting  heavy  guns  on  them. 

On  the  Asiatic  side  there  are  no  such 
hills,  so  that  the  forts  there  are  safe  from 
attack  by  land.  Now  through  the  Bos- 
phorus and  the  Dardanelles  a  quick  cur- 
rent is  almost  always  running  in  the  same 
direction  —  that  is,  from  the  Black  Sea 
into  the  Mediterranean  —  at  the  rate  of 
from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  The 
waters  are  deep  and  in  some  parts  narrow. 
What  a  chance  for  torpedo  defence  1  No 
necessity  for  risking  this  newly  invented 
weapon  by  exposing  it  in  boats  or  ships; 
all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  send  under 
water  (thus  invisible)  torpedoes  such  as  I 
have  seen  invented  in  England  by  Messrs. 
Siemens  &  Co.,  torpedoes  that  explode  on 
striking.  Send,  I  say,  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred of  these  invisible  (as  they  are  im- 
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roersed  several  feet  uoder  water^  deadly 
weapons  against  an  advancing  fleet  and 
the  greater  part  of  their  ships  would  be 
destroyed.  We  hear  also  of  the  wonder- 
fully clever  invention  by  Mr.  Nordenfeldt 
of  a  submarine  torpedo  boat,  which  if  suc- 
cessful is  well  suited  for  the  defence  of 
the  Straits. 

But  I  am  reminded  that  Constantinople 
might  be  attacked  as  it  were  with  the  cur- 
rent —  that  is,  from  the  Black  Sea. 

This  reminder  is  somewhat  a  staggerer, 
as  it  not  only  seems  possible  but  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  such  might  be  the 
case.  In  that  event  torpedoes,  or  what 
are  more  usually  called  ground  mines, 
must  be  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  torpedo  ships  and  boats 
must  be  always  in  readiness  to  resist  at- 
tack by  sea  and  defend  the  mines. 

One  thing  is  obvious,  viz.,  that  torpe- 
does and  their  accompaniments,  from  their 
cheapness  and  efficacy,  were  invented  as 
it  were  for  the  defence  of  Turkey  —  in 
fact,  for  any  nation  surrounded  by  water, 
such,  for  example,  as  England. 

The  moral  effect  of  these  weapons  is 
very  great,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as 
means  of  defence  they  would  in  reality  be 
most  efficacious. 

The  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  is  al- 
ready defended  by  guns  of  the  heaviest 
calibre  against  attack  by  sea,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  competent  judges, 
the  Dardanelles  with  very  little  expense 
could  be  rendered  impregnable. 

Now  let  us  reflect  what  would  be  the 
result  of  an  attack  by  land.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  considered  as  writing  in  any  way  in 
a  hostile  spirit  to  Russia,  a  nation  whose 
gallantry  and  many  flne  qualities  1  am 
bound  to  respect;  but  it  has  become  with 
me  a  fixed  idea  that  the  great  danger  to 
Turkey  lies  in  the  avowed  intentions  and 
obviously  declared  ideal  destiny  of  that 
great  country  to  advance.  She  will  have 
Constantinople  if  she  can^  and  so  fulfil  the 
will  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  dream  of 
Catherine.  Well,  then,  supposing  that 
Russia  puts  her  foot  down,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  hitherto  somewhat  vacil- 
lating and  constantly  varying  policy  of 
England,  says  boldly,  **  I  am  going  to 
Constantinople,"  some  one,  I  imagine,  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons  would 
echo  the  question,  **  Is  it  true  that  Russia 
is  marching  on  Constantinople?"  The 
answer  would  probably  be,  **  Sir,  her  Maj- 
esty's government  has  no  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact,  and  at  present  it  is  not 
thought  advisable  to  inform  the  House  of 
any  correspondence  that  may  have  taken 


place  between  England  and  Russia  10  re- 
gard to  the  latter*s  movements." 

Prince  Bismarck  has  declared  that  be 
would  not  sacrifice  one  Pomeranian  to 
save  Constantinople.  The  Austrians  care, 
or  pretend  to  care,  only  as  to  what  ha[> 
pens  in  Turkey  in  Europe  and  its  adjoin- 
ing provinces.  Then  who  cares  —  that  is 
to  say,  who  cares  sufficiently  —  for  what 
may  happen  to  Turkey  any  more  than 
self-interest  dictates?  Thus  it  is  obvious 
that  Turkey  must  act  alone  in  defending 
her  empire  and  above  all  her  capital. 

We  have  had  in  the  last  few  weeks 
sufficient  proof  that  military  action  on 
the  part  of  Turkey,  even  though  used  in 
supporting  her  just  rights,  is  not  recom- 
mended by  her  so-called  friends ;  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  giving  heed  to  such  counsels, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  action  must 
be  taken  to  save  the  very  empire  itself. 

It  is  true  that  the  Turks  are  not  rich 
and  cannot  afiford  the  gigantic  armaments 
now  being  made  all  over  the  world.  Still, 
as  I  before  remarked,  nature  has  supplied 
the  Ottomans  with  means  of  defence  such 
as  few  nations  can  boast  of.  The  ap- 
proaches to  her  capital  are  surrounded  by 
water,  making  its  defence  by  sea  compar- 
atively easy.  Mountains  through  which 
there  are  few  if  any  roads  by  which  an 
invading  army  can  advance,  mountains  on 
which  snow  lies  deep  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  help  to  defend  Constantinople 
from  attack  by  way  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
there  are  reasons  before  explained  why 
Russia  would  not  wish  to  attack  her  by 
way  of  the  Balkans. 

It  is  true  that  if  Russia  commanded  the 
Black  Sea  she  would  hold  Constantinople 
at  her  mercy ;  but  she  does  not  do  so,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  she  never  will. 

Russia's  next  move  will  be  in  Armenia ; 
and  then  how  about  the  idea  that  still  is 
occasionally  seriously  considered,  viz.,  an 
Euphrates  valley  railway  as  a  second roul^ 
to  In^ia?  Volumes  have  been  written  on 
this  subject,  but  the  parties  most  inter- 
ested should  open  their  eyes  to  the  dan- 
ger foreign  possession  of  the  northern 
part  of  Asia  Minor  would  be  to  such  an 
enterprise,  insomuch  as  regards  the  safety 
of  England's  Indian  possessions.  Fuss 
enough  has  been  made  over  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  construction  of  which  Lord 
Palmerston  so  strenuously  opposed ;  but 
if  years  ago  the  proposed  Euphrates  val- 
ley railway  bad  been  made  and  thus  our 
direct  communication  with  India  assured, 
how  many  present  and  future  complica- 
tions would  have  been  avoided  1  Not  only 
would  direct  and  rapid   communicatioa 
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with  lodta  have  been  e£Eected,  but  a  coun- 
try leeming  with  riches  would  have  been 
opened  up;  and  the  line  might  have  been 
so  constructed  with  branches  from  the 
direct  route  that  Turkey  could  have  sent 
troops  from  her  capital  to  certain  points 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
woald  have  checked,  if  not  entirely  pre- 
vented, the  advance  of  a  Russian  array 
ajrainst  Constantinople.  Moreover,  any 
advance  of  the  Muscovite  to  the  Euphrates 
valley  would  have  been  easily  prevented. 
Ail  this  can  be  done  now,  but  we  must 
have  the  men  at  the  helm  for  both  Turkey 
and  England  who  understand  the  great 
importance  of  such  an  undertaking. 

As  to  the  European  provinces  of  Tur- 
key, their  remaining  **  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  "  depends  very  much  on 
the  good  will  (or  bad  will),  as  I  may  call 
it,  of  the  great  neighboring  powers.  As 
to  the  small,  newly  formed  states,  they 
are,  and  will  be  always,  I  fear,  in  a  state 
of  disturbance,  brought  on  by  foreign  in- 
trigue and  their  own  exaggerated  idea  of 
patriotism;  but  I  must  repeat  that  the 
want  of  accord  as  to  their  redistribution, 
if  necessary,  Is  at  present  Turkey's  safety. 

We  have,  while  considering  this  sub- 
ject, to  deal  with  Slavs,  anti-Slavs,  Greeks, 
Albanians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Bosni- 
ans, and  Herzegovinians,  all  small,  ambi- 
tions States  which,  when  the  crisis  comes, 
will  be  absorbed  under  one  great  power, 
into  one  great  power.  Constantinople  can 
be  always  made  safe  on  the  European 
side  from  attack  by  land,  as  its  approaches 
are  so  well  adapted  by  nature  for  defence 
that  the  brave  Turks  must  indeed  be 
awed  into  submission  to  have  lost  all 
heart  when  they  allow  an  enemy  to  ap- 
proach its  walls  from  the  westward. 

While  writing  on  what  concerns  Con- 
stantinople, its  European  dependencies, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  there  remains  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer  —  I  mean 
that  which  includes  southern  Asia  Minor 
generally,  called  Anatolia,  Syria,  and  the 
vast  tract  of  country  inhabited  by  the 
Arabs  extending  from  the  seashore  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  Mecca  and  Bassorah. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  somewhat  law- 
less peoples  that  inhabit  the  latter  coun- 
try have  been  controlled,  and  remain  loyal 
to  their  sovereign.  It  is  true  that  small 
revolutions,  principally  caused  by  quarrels 
among  the  various  tribes,  occasionally 
break  oat;  but  the  greater  part  are  trivial 
affairs,  easily  put  down.  This  I  attribute 
to  the  absence  of  foreign  intrigue.    No 


one  of  of  the  great  powers,  so  far,  has 
ventured  to  put  a  finger  into  the  pie  of 
the  government  of  Yemen  or  its  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  The  nearest  neighbor 
is  England,  who  has  at  present  no  greater 
interest  in  those  remote  parts  than  that 
her  ships  navigate  at  some  distance  along 
the  dangerous  Arabian  coast.  She  looks 
for  some  civilization  in  the  way  of  light* 
houses  being  erected  and  piracy  kept 
down ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
slight  interference  here  and  there  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  England  does  not  take  any 
part  in  what  goes  on  in  those  regions. 

How  long  this  will  continue  it  is  hard 
to  say,  but  one  has  confidence  in  affirming 
that  England,  though  she  may  be  accused 
of  a  blundering  policy  at  times,  does  not 
descend  to  intrigues  such  as  one  sees 
resorted  to  elsewhere  when  some  object 
has  to  be  attained. 

Bassorah,  situated  at  the  extreme  east- 
ern end  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  may  have, 
one  of  these  days,  an  important  part  to 
play,  as  being  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  so,  as  it  were,  in  an 
important  strategical  position,  when  com* 
munications  between  India  and  Europe 
are  more  fully  developed  either  by  Russia 
or  by  England.  Moreover,  as  being  the 
seaport  of  Bagdad,  it  has  its  importance. 
Thus  we  see  that  in  the  far  future  Turkey 
may  be  liable  to  find  herself  threatened 
even  in  that  remote  quarter  of  the  globe, 
where,  indeed,  defence  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible. 

In  every  case  Turkey  must  have  friends 
and  allies  whose  mutual  interests  are 
blended  with  hers.  Who  those  friends 
should  be  it  requires  no  great  prevoyance 
to  understand. 

In  so  far  as  regards  the  southern  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  there  is  little  to 
be  said.  Those  vast  tracts  of  land  have 
been  sparsely  visited  by  Europeans,  save 
with  the  object  of  (vain  hope  so  far)  mak- 
ing railroads  wherewith  to  connect  Europe 
and  the  East,  or  in  research  of  sites  or 
remains  of  ancient  cities,  such  as  Nine- 
veh, etc.  So  these  far-away  countries  rest 
undisturbed  in  the  hands  of  their  old  con- 
querors, the  Mussulman  races. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  France  has 
always  had  a  hankering  after  Syria;  but 
her  attempt  at  governing  the  Lebanon 
was  attended  with  such  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults that  I  fancy  she  will  hesitate  before 
she  again  embarks  on  a  similar  enter- 
prise. 

The  coast  of  Syria  is  absolutely  without 
safe  seaports;  these,  however,  could  be 
made,  did  the  necessity  arise.    Project 
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after  project  has  been  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  coun- 
try,  and  some  of  the  wildest  schemes  ever 
coQceived  have  been  seriously  proposed, 
and  have  vanished  almost  as  soon  as  pro- 
jected. 

Nothing  really  advantageous  to  the  in- 
terests of  Turkey  and  the  world  at  large 
can  or  will  be  done  till  railways  are  intro* 
duced.  Then  little  by  little  the  country 
will  be  properly  surveyed  and  advantage 
taken  of  the  knowledge  gained. 

Anatolia  is  the  real  nursery  of  the  Turk. 
From  thence  are  taken  the  best  soldiers 
and  sailors,  from  thence  comes  the  revenue 
(alas !  sadly  reduced)  that  still  keeps  Tur- 
key alive,  and  from  thence  might  come 
such  riches  as  California  never  produced. 
But  what  can  be  expected?  Turkey  is 
never  left  quiet;  she  is  continually  threat- 
ened by  revolutions  and  troubles  of  every 
description,  and  her  so-called  friends  al- 
ways desert  her  in  her  extremities. 

I  have  especially  refrained  in  this  paper 
from  speaking  of  Turkey*s  possessions  in 
Africa.  There  injustice  has  been  meted 
out  to  Turkey,  simply  in  accord  with  the 
filibustering  proclivities  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Still  a  vast  territory  remains 
under  her  sovereignty.  Egypt  has  not 
yet  been  taken  from  her,  and  EngUnd, 
though  playing  until  now  what  may  be 
called  a  fast  and  loose  game,  has  never 
supported  or  proposed  a  policy  of  annexa- 
tion pure  and  simple.  Tripoli  remains 
purely  a  Turkish  possession,  and  I  trust 
will  remain  so.  Th^e  defences  can  be 
—  in  fact  are  already  —  made,  and  the 
warlike  tribes  who  inhabit  the  neighbor- 
ing country  would  be  difficult  to  subju- 
gate, more  so  even  than  the  brave  men 
who  defended  the  Soudan,  for  they  would 
be  better  armed,  aided  by  Turkish  troops, 
and  their  seaport  can  be  defended  by  tor- 
pedoes, etc.,  etc.  The  bombardment  of 
Tripoli  would  little  avail  the  would-be 
conquerors  of  the  neighboring  country. 

One  of  the  most  curious  events  in  all 
the  **  take  what  you  can  "  system,  so  much 
in  vogue  of  late  years,  has  been  the  action 
of  Italy  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Soudan. 
Without  rhyme  or  reason  she  throws  a 
body  of  her  troops  into  that  hitherto  little 
known  region,  sends  ships  and  torpedo 
boats  to  fight  the  Arabs  in  the  neighboring 
mountains,  loses  half  the  entire  army  by 
fever,  and  is  too  proud  to  come  away  and 
admit  that  she  has  made  a  mess  of  it. 
And  of  what  she  intends  to  do  neither  she 
nor  any  one  else  seems  to  have  the  slight- 
est notion.  She  has  not  even  the  excuse 
that  she  wishes  to  protect  the  road  to 


India ;  but  she  is  there,  and  while  there 
she  retains  the  roost  friendly  relations 
with  the  Porte,  part  of  whose  domain  she 
has  simply  taken  (as  it  were)  possession  of 
—  I  suppose  because  she  tliinks  that  as 
France  was  in  Tunis,  England  in  Egypt, 
she  must  have  a  bit  of  the  cake  too.  I 
hopes  she  likes  her  morsel,  but,  to  be  can- 
did, it  is  very  hard  upon  her  gallant  sol- 
diers and  sailors  to  have  such  a  part  to 
play. 

Since  writing  the  above,  events  in  Bul- 
garia, combined  with  the  general  move- 
ment and  excitement  of  the  neighboring 
States,  prove  the  animus  which,  though 
up  till  now  more  or  less  dormant,  influ- 
ences the  people  of  these  countries.  As 
I  have  already  remarked  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  their  chief  ideas  seem  cov- 
etousness  and  intrigue.  One  and  all,  from 
Russia  down  to  the  smallest  of  the  **  in- 
fant liberties,"  they  lie  in  wait  to  prey 
upon  their  neighbors.  The  Ottoman  Eoa- 
pire  is  the  principal  aim  of  these  ambi* 
tions,  and  the  slightest  move  on  the  part 
of  the  **sick  man"  is  an  excuse  for  a 
snatch  at  some  of  his  possessions.  The 
only  one  amongst  them  who  seems  en- 
dowed with  prudence,  self-control,  and  a 
desire  to  mind  his  own  business,  is  the 
victim  himself.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  must 
acknowledge  that  Turkey  shows  to  advan- 
tage in  the  present  crisis.  The  wisdom 
of  the  sultan  in  refraining  from  immediate 
hostilities  when  he  had  everv  right  to  in- 
terfere has  probably  avertea  a  European 
conflagration ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  he  is  now  the  peace-maker,  and  that 
the  appeal  for  his  assistance  comes  from 
the  very  people  that  have  always  been 
represented  to  Europe  as  the  former  vie* 
tims  of  his  cruelty  and  oppression.  These 
are  the  Christian  populations  whose  eman- 
cipation from  Turkish  rule  was  supposed 
to  be  the  best  guarantee  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  civilization.  Now  we 
see  them  ready  to  fly  at  each  other's 
throats,  and  in  their  rage  accusing  each 
other  of  atrocities  such  as  formerly  only 
the  ** unspeakable  one"  could  have  been 
believed  guilty  of.  In  truth,  these  turbu- 
lent and  impetuous  little  States,  the  nurs- 
lings of  modern  Europe,  seem  hardly 
capable  of  self-government.  It  is  not  the 
princes  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  who  are  in 
reality  responsible  for  the  deplorable  car* 
nage  which  is  taking  place  in  their  domin- 
ions ;  they  found  it  impossible  to  restrain 
the  warlike  eagerness  of  their  people,  and 
were  thus  almost  forcibly  involved  in  a 
struggle  which  can  only  result  in  loss  and 
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disaster  on  both  sides.  Those  theorists 
who  pretend  that  democracy  is  identical 
with  peace  must  be  somewhat  staggered 
at  seeing  these  entirely  popular  risings  in 
Servia  and  Bulgaria,  not  to  speak  of  the 
fomentation  daily  increasing  amongst  the 
popalationa  of  Greece,  Albania,  etc.,  who, 
if  Servia  is  successful,  will  probably  force 
the  bands  of  their  rulers  and  call  up  other 
scenes  of  bloodshed.  Why  cannot  these 
foolish  enthusiasts  understand  that  by 
giving  way  to  their  misguided  ambition 
tbey  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  their 
worst  enemies,  besides  bringing  poverty 
and  misery  upon  themselves?  The  in- 
vasioo  of  Bulgaria  has  already  cost  Ser- 
via hundreds  of  lives,  without  counting 
the  enormous  expenses  of  the  campaign ; 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  she  will 
obtain  an  inch  of  territory,  or  even  the 
costs  of  the  war,  which  she  demands  un- 
der the  pretext  that  hostilities  were  caused 
by  the  infringement  of  the  frontier  at 
Vlasioa.  The  Porte  has  declared  to 
Prince  Alexander,  through  Kiamil  Pasha, 
that  it  **will  not  allow  a  single  point  of 
the  imperial  frontier  to  be  changed," 
though  this  decision  would  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  restoration  of  the  status 
quo  ante.  Russia  has  formally  notified 
her  disapproval  of  Servia's  proceedings, 
and  is  not  likely  to  give  her  vote  in 
favor  of  an  indemnity;  in  fact,  there  is 
small  hope  of  any  repayment  on  either 
side,  for  both  States  are  about  as  impecu- 
nious as  they  can  well  be.  However,  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Servia  has 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  continuing  the 
war.  She  has  re-established  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  not  because  she  desired  so  to 
do  —  her  intentions  were  not  so  Quixotic 
-*but  simply  that  she  might,  relying  on 
the  protection  of  Austria,  find  a  good  op- 
portunity  for  seizing  on  Trn  and  Widdin, 
which  she  has  long  been  coveting.  Bul- 
garia has  made  her  submission  to  the 
Porte,  and  consequently  is  now  a  part 
of  Ottoman  territory,  so  that  any  attack 
upon  her  becomes  a  direct  attack  upon 
Turkey.  If  the  powers  continue  to  per- 
mit Servia,  contrary  to  international  law, 
to  violate  Turkish  territory,  and  if  they 
will  not  take  active  measures  against 
her,  it  behoves  Prince  Alexander  to  drive 
Servia  out  of  his  dominions  single-hand- 
ed. It  is  painful  to  read  the  daily  ac- 
counts of  this  prolonged  and  fratricidal 
struggle.  We  hear  of  terrible  slaughters, 
of  the  wounded  lying  exposed  for  days  to 
drenching  rain  and  snow,  of  half-clothed 
recruits  passing  nights  without  shelter  on 
the  freezing  Visker  Mountains  and  the 


heights  of  Solintse,  while  the  cold  is  so 
intense  that  the  Dragoman  pass  is  blocked 
with  snow,  and  all  the  roads  across  the 
mountains  have  become  impracticable. 
Surely  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  such  suf- 
ferings. The  proper  and  humane  course 
open  to  the  powers  must  be  to  insist  at 
once  upon  an  armistice,  pending  the  de- 
cision of  the  conference. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  advocate  the 
rights  of  either  of  these  contending  prov- 
inces, seeing  that  they  are  both  in  the 
wrong.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Prince 
Alexander  was  to  blame  in  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  revolution  in  favor 
of  the  union,  for  he  thus  was  the  original 
cause  of  the  difficulty,  by  violating  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin ;  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  his  independent  action  has  had 
the  salutary  efiEect  of  thwarting  the  de- 
signs of  Russia,  and  also  that  his  pres- 
ent attitude  removes  all  reasons  for  Mus- 
covite interference.  I  am  convinced  my- 
self that  Servia  too  has,  unintentionally, 
defeated  the  calculations  of  Russia,  which 
hoped  to  force  all  the  onus  of  the  war 
with  Bulgaria  upon  the  sultan,  and  was 
working  the  conferences  in  that  direc- 
tion. A  more  serious  movement  to- 
wards the  defeat  of  Russian  ambition 
could  hardly  be  imagined  than  a  united 
Bulgaria,  for  such  a  power  would  always 
be  a  standing  bulwark  against  its  en- 
croachments. But  it  would  seem  that  all 
idea  of  the  union  most  be  renounced  for 
the  present;  though, as  Bulgaria  has  now 
given  Europe  a  proof  of  her  determina- 
tion not  to  be  influenced  by  Russia,  she 
may  perhaps  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
her  dream  may  be  realized.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  the  unruly  little  States  around  her 
take  warning  and  rest  assured  that  their 
soundest  policy  consists  not  in  destroying 
one  another,  but  in  fraternal  co-operation, 
in  conoentrating  their  forces,  and  prepar- 
ing gallantly  for  the  often  delayed  but  in- 
evitable attack  of  their  real  foe,  the  great 
Russian  bear,  who  only  waits  his  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  them  all. 

HoBART  Pasha. 

CanstantiDople. 


From  Temple  Bar. 


AUBEIL 


The  nation  laplusspirituelUdu  monde 
founts  among  its  greatest  composers 
Daniel  Fraiigois  Esprit  Auber,  whose 
Christian  name,  **  Esprit,"  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorable  omen  for  one  of  the  roost 
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spirituel  musicians  who  ever  delighted 
the  public,  not  only  of  France  but  of  the 
world,  by  refined,  harmonious,  witty  music, 
if  I  may  so  term  it. 

Mozart  began  writing  as  a  mere  child, 
and  he  died  barely  thirty-five  years  old, 
yet  he  left  an  admirable  library  of  master- 
pieces of  sacred,  operatic,  instrumental, 
and  vocal  works.  Rossini's  rapid  working 
was  entirely  due,  not  to  his  activity,  but  to 
his  idleness,  because  be  left  everything  to 
the  last  moment,  and  was  then  compelled 
to  write  so  rapidly,  only  too  eager  to  re- 
turn to  his  beloved  **  doing  nothing."  He 
gave  up  writing  when  he  was  a  little  over 
thirty.  Auber  began  serious  work  when 
he  was  nearer  forty  than  thirty,  in  fact, 
bis  first  opera  —  not  a  success  —  was  pro- 
duced when  he  was  thirty  seven  years  old. 
He  had  the  good  sense  to  live  to  eighty- 
nine,  and  thereby  made  up  the  time  which 
he  had  lost  at  the  beginning  of  his  life. 

I  remember  having  seen  at  Paris  Heine, 
the  poetical  singer,  or  the  singing  poet, 
whose  verses  were  so  melodiously  written 
that  music  for  them  arose  spontaneously 
to  many  a  composer  while  he  read  them. 
Thdopbile  Gautier,  who  translated  these 
verses,  had  such  respect  for  their  inimita- 
ble form  that  he  never  tried  to  rhyme  his 
translation,  but  only  to  lend  his  French 
expression  to  the  ideas.  In  English  there 
are  many  good  translations,  but  especially 
one  by  Julian  Fane,  the  brother  of  the 
present,  and  the  genial  son  of  that  art- 
loving  Earl  of  Westmoreland  who  founded 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  To  Heine 
then  1  went,  to  see  the  inspired  bard  who 
bad  sung  better  than  any  contemporary 
poet  the  sufferings  and  blessings  of  love : 

Die  Engel  nennen  es  Himmelsfreud', 
Die  Teufel  nennen  es  Hoilenleid, 
Die  Menschen  die  nennen  es  Liebe. 

^  The  angels,'*  he  says,  '*call  it  heaven's 
delight,  the  devil  calls  it  Hades'  fright, 
but  men  just  call  it  —  love."  I  remember 
when  I  saw  him  whose  eternal  theme  was 
this  sweet  disease  of  youth,  and  he  could 
DO  longer  boast  the  curly  hair  and  silky 
moustache  of  the  young  lover;  I  was  fully 
prepared  to  see  him  with  a  stern  look, 
having  long  passed  the  years  of  folly. 
But  how  did  I  find  him  ?  Old,  shrivelled, 
dried-up,  with  a  large  green  shade  over 
one  eye,  the  other  protruding  and  barely 
seeing,  he  was  stretched  on  the  floor  with 
a  cushion  under  his  bead,  and  a  counter- 
pane over  the  short,  thin  legs,  a  thorough 
invalid,  yet  receiving  me  in  the  kindest 
manner,  and  full  of  sarcasm  about  his  own 
condition.    While  we  were  talking  about 


the  immense  popularity  of  his  *'Buch  der 
Lieder,"  he  said,  **  Popularity  is  very  fine, 
but  what  little  of  it  I  may  have,  I  get  only 
because  I  live  to  Paris.  The  Germans 
will  not  let  their  own  great  men  enjoy 
celebrity  before  they  are  dead."  *'Aod 
how,"  said  I,  **did  Goethe  live,  distin- 
guished by  every  mark  of  favor  that  sov- 
ereign or  nation  could  bestow  on  him?" 
**  Goethe,"  he  said,  **  was  too  clever  to  die 
before  he  attained  all  he  wished.  Ao 
octogenarian  succeeds  at  last,  but  1  can't 
wait  so  long,  I  am  rather  pressed  for  time." 
Poor  man !  he  told  me,  that  in  the  night 
just  past  he  had  suffered  very  much.  He 
could  not  endure  any  one  to  be  in  the 
room  with  him  in  the  dark,  and  he  wanted 
only  a  glass  of  water  to  be  left  within 
reach  against  the  time  he  might  awake 
during  the  night.  That  glass,  it  seems, 
was  not  exactly  at  the  right  place,  and 
when  he  reached  for  it,  he  upset  it,  and 
there  he  was,  thirsty,  alon^,  unable  to  call, 
not  strong  enough  to  grope  his  way  to  the 
call-bell,  and  condemned  to  wait  till  morn- 
ing to  get  a  drop  of  water.  He  was  in- 
deed, as  he  said,  pressed  for  time,  because 
a  month  after  this  conversation  he  was 
dead.  Auber's  esprit \o  live  up  to  eighty- 
nine  and  give  his  contemporaries  time 
enough  to  let  him  enjoy  les  grandeurs  et 
jouissances  de  la  gloire,  reminded  me  of 
Heine's  words  that  he  could  not  wait  so 
long. 

Auber  was  born  in  1782—  not,  as  many 
biographers  have  it,  in  1784  —  and  at 
Caen,  where  his  mother  was  on  a  travel- 
ling visit.  His  grandfather  had  been  ap 
pointed  dicorateur  des  carrosses  de  Louis 
XVI,  Imagine  what  a  responsibility  for 
the  peace  of  the  State.  Decorator  of  the 
king's  carriages,  forsooth  1  The  times, 
however,  were  not  royalist.  A  storm  be- 
gan to  blow  which  made  royalty  lose  its 
equilibrium,  and  Papa  Auber  with  all  his 
dignities  had  to  flee  for  his  life,  until  Na- 
poleon I.,  the  very  enfant  de  la  Rdvolu- 
tiony  seized  the  sceptre.  The  Aubers  then 
came  back,  and  instead  of  carriage  deco- 
ration, established  a  commerce  de  gra- 
vures.  Auber's  father  had  been  a  suspect 
during  the  Revolution,  on  account  of  his 
connection  with  the  court,  and  his  being 
established  in  the  street  which  to  this  day 
is  called  La  Rue  des  Petites  Ecuries. 
Very  fond  of  music,  far  from  opposing  his 
son's  inclination,  he  took  him  to  a  master, 
Monsieur  Landurner,  who  gave  young 
Daniel  violin  lessons.  The  name  of  this 
professor  has  a  dreadful  German  sound, 
but  Germans  have  from  time  immemorial 
been   good   instrumental   teachers,   and 
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yoong  Aaber  made  good  ase  of  his  time, 
and  rapid  progress.  A  violia  concerto, 
which  he  composed  later  on,  was  the  result 
of  these  studies.  What  he  wrote  first  was 
a  cahier  di  romances^  to  please  the  ladies 
whom  he  koew,  and  by  whom  he  was 
known  as  an  amateur*  Rather  timid,  and 
not  meeting  with  much  success  in  these 
songs,  be  got  tired  of  music,  and  asked 
his  father  to  get  him  an  introduction  to 
some  great  commerqant,  but  when  he  was 
established  behind  a  desk  with  a  big  ledger 
on  it,  book-keeping  became  so  tedious  to 
him,  that  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  a 
desire  to  study  business  and  the  English 
language  in  London ;  and,  procuring  num- 
bers of  introductions,  to  London  he  went 
with  a  friend  of  his. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  English  metrop- 
olis he  was  much  more  interested  in  the 
auburn  hair  and  the  fair  faces  of  the  ladies, 
so  be  decided  to  leave  the  commercial 
studies  to  his  friend,  simply  burned  ail  his 
business  introductions,  and  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  grace  and  beauty  all  that  his 
talent  enabled  him  to  lay  at  their  feet.  If 
I  may  be  allowed  to  step  out  of  the  regular 
progression  from  child  to  boy,  and  boy  to 
man,  I  migbtsay  that  his  perpetual  noting 
down  of  little  melodies  gained  him  the  rep- 
utation of  a  composer  of  **  small "  music, 
but,  as  Rossini  said,  **  He  may  write  small 
music,  but  he  writes  it  like  a  great  and 
accomplished  musician.'*  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  same  way  Catalan!  said  of  Son- 
tag  :  ^  H^T genre  is  small,  byt  she  is  great 
in  her  genreJ^  When  one  comes  to  com- 
pare what  one  artist  says  of  another,  there 
is  not  always  such  fair  and  kind  impar- 
tiality as  Rossini  showed  toAuber.  Even 
Beethoven,  whose  misfortune  was  to  have 
flown  so  high  before  his  time  that  his  con- 
temporaries could  barely  follow  him,  when 
asked  his  opinion  about  Rossini,  said  he 
might  have  been  somebody  if  he  had  only 
studied  more  seriously.  Yet  that  same 
Beethoven,  that  recognized  colossus 
among  composers,  was  once  discussed  by 
Kreutzer  and  Habeneck;  by  the  very 
Kreutzer,  the  violinist,  whose  name  he 
immortalized  in  his  so-called  "Kreutzer 
Sonata ; "  and  by  Habeneck,  the  roan  who 
thirty-five  years  ago  introduced  Beet- 
hoven's symphonies  to  the  Conservatoire 
audiences,  and  most  undoubtedly  secured 
the  best  possible  performances  of  them 
ever  given  in  any  country.  Only  this  was 
after  Beethoven's  death,  and  the  conver- 
sation alluded  to  took  place  in  i820«  when 
Beethoven  was  all  but  unknown  In  France. 
Then  Habeneck  asked  Kreutzer,  *' What 


do  you  think  of  Beethoven  ?"  "  In  what 
respect  ?  "  asked  Kreutzer.  **  Why,  as  a 
composer,"  said  Habeneck.  '*  Oh,  a  poor 
fool  who  will  never  do  anything  worth 
preserving!  '*  replied  the  man  whose  very 
existence  would  already  be  forgotten  had 
he  not  had  the  great  luck  to  be  **  pre- 
served" under  the  wings  of  the  man 
whose  every  bar  has  survived  a  whole 
army  of  executants. 

One  of  Auber's  biographers  says  that 
Auber  composed  without  study,  because 
he  was  better  served  **by  a  natural  in- 
stinct than  by  sustained  application  to 
study."  A  very  strange  assertion,  seeing 
that  the  same  biographer  speaks  of  a  con- 
versation between  Cherubini,  the  director 
of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  Auber's 
father,  who  took  young  Daniel  to  the 
great  composer  to  learn  whether  there 
was  any  serious  hope  for  the  musical  ca- 
reer of  his  son,  and  received  the  following 
replv,  which  I  wish  could  be  engraved  in 
marble  for  all  students  with  undeniable 
disposition  and  talent:  ** Undoubtedly 
your  son  has  a  gifted  nature,  and  if  prop- 
erly developed  he  may  attain  a  very  high 
position.  But  before  all,  he  will  have  to 
unlearn  all  he  has  until  now  considered 
the  proper  way  of  writing,  and  then  he 
must  begin  from  A  to  work  and  study, 
and  go  through  a  regular  training  and 
musical  education,  or  he  will  never  do  any 
solid  work."  Until  then  he  bad  led  the 
agreeable  life  of  a  romance  writer  for  the 
sake  of  romance,  because  he  preferred 
being  happy  to  being  celebrated.  Was 
he  right  or  wrong?  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  decide  the  question.  Schiller,  the 
great  German  poet,  speaks  of  a  king  who 
on  his  death-bed  is  asked  by  his  succes- 
sor: **  You  have  seen  life  in  its  every  as- 
pect. You  have  had  every  enjoyment  and 
tvtry  pleasure.  What  is  now,  as  the  cur- 
tain falls,  your  opinion  of  the  great  dra- 
ma?" To  which  the  dying  king  replies, 
**  Hearty  contempt  for  everything  that 
seemed  to  me  great  or  desirable."  Being 
happy  is  so  relative,  that  whilst  one  per- 
son is  happy  in  a  barrel  for  a  house,  and 
has  no  other  favor  to  ask  of  a  king  than 
to  step  aside,  so  as  not  to  intercept  the 
sun's  rays ;  another,  surrounded  with  ev- 
ery blessing,  position,  and  wealth,  which 
a  throne  can  procure,  dies,  despising  all 
that  bad  seemed  to  him  worth  having,  or 
elevated  and  coveted  in  life.  Auber,  then, 
preferred  being  happy  to  earning  or  work- 
ing for  a  great  and  celebrated  name.  His 
father,  however,  was  not  of  the  opinion 
that  fooling  away  life  in  order  to  please 
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the  ladies  was  a  worthy  existence,  and  be 
compelled  his  son  to  look  life  seriously  in 
the  face,  and  to  choose  a  career  that  mis' 
cuit  utile  dulci^  **that  gave  him  wealth 
and  glory,  and  nevertheless  left  biro  leis- 
ure "  enough  to  sacrifice  his  artistic  offer- 
ings on  the  altar  of  any  admired  beauty. 

The  first  step  which  Auber  took  as  a 
composer  was  not  very  practical.  He 
wrote  for  the  then  well-known  violoncello 
player  Lamarre,  a  certain  number  of  con- 
certos, which  were  signed  by  Lamarre  as 
composer.  Having  thus  taken  unto  him- 
self the  glory  of  the  work,  Lamarre  was 
not  scrupulous  enough  to  trouble  young 
Auber  with  accounts  or  payments,  or 
other  such  tedious  proceedings.  He  was 
practical  and  logical,  and  having  kept  Au« 
ber's  merit  to  himself,  he  kept  the  event- 
ual payment  for  the  same  too,  which  made 
the  affair  more  complete,  and  saved  Au- 
ber the  bother  of  counting  and  calculating, 
an  occupation  against  which  his  artistic 
nature  revolted,  and  which  therefore  La- 
marre was  generous  enough  to  take  upon 
himself.  He  wrote  a  concerto,  too,  for 
the  violinist  Mazas,  which  had  so  great  a 
success  that  his  father  said  to  him,  **  Mal- 
heureuz,  si  tu  n'^cris  pas  pour  le  th^&tre, 
je  te  maudis.*'  Finding,  as  I  said  before, 
that  the  salons  and  their  amusement  of- 
fered no  serious  compensation  in  any  way 
whatever,  he  began  his  studies  under 
Cherubini,  and  then  he  composed  a  messe 
d  quatr€  voir,  which  was  never  published, 
except  the  Agnus  Dei,  which  be  used  as 
the  prayer  in  **  Masaniello." 

In  1813  he  came  out  with  "Le  S^jour 
militaire,*'  which  brought  him  neither  lau- 
rels nor  a  heavy  cheque.  This  opera, 
either  on  account  of  the  very  grave  polit- 
ical times,  or  because  the  composer  was 
not  known  enough,  was  soon  forgotten, 
and  from  1813  to  1819  Auber  did  nothing 
but  run  to  the  librettists,  beeging  for  a 
new  book.  "  And  did  you,"  a  friend  asked 
him,  **  submit  your  desire  only  to  the  great 
authors?"  ** Great  and  small,**  he  said, 
"  I  went  to  everybody  patiently  every  day 
for  six  years,  nearly  as  long  as  Jacoo 
served  for  Rachel,  but  I  did  not  even 
acquire  a  Leah  —  nobody  had  confidence 
in  my  talent.'*  He  went,  among  others, 
to  a  Monsieur  Planard  every  day,  rain  or 
sunshine,  cold  or  hot,  and  when  he  got  a 
little  piece  —  **  Le  Testament  et  les  Bil- 
lets-doux*'—  he  failed  entirely.  Every- 
body instantly  said  at  Paris,  where  noth- 
ing succeeds  like  success,  and  where  a 
failure  is  a  man's  moral  death:  "What 
can  you  expect  from  xfnluquet  who  does 


nothing  but  ran  after  the  ladies  ?    Ht  will 
never  do  any  good,** 

Then  bis  Uther  died,  supposed  to  be 
very  rich,  but  without  leaving  him  a  pen- 
ny; and  necessity,  that  great  mother  of 
great  work  and  great  invention,  compelled 
him  to  do  better.  And  he  did  better.  In 
1820  he  produced  **  La  Berg^re  Chate- 
laine," his  first  success.  At  last  1  Of  his 
previous  opera  a  kind  friend  had  written: 
"  In  the  music  there  are  no  noisy  effects 
—  it  is  written  with  a  sagesse  extrkmey 
And  that  was  a  merit,  for  young  compos- 
ers usually  overstep  the  line,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  loud  instrumentation.  They  are 
always  afraid  of  not  being  sonorous 
enough,  and  the  brass  and  the  drums  are 
worked  as  if  by  steam-power.  It  was 
therefore  his  great  good  sense  which  kept 
Auber  within  bounds. .  But  the  Journal 
des  Dihats^  then  the  great  oracle  in 
France,  published  one  line  of  cutting 
sharpness :  **  La  musique  est  d'un  jeune 
homme  1  **    That  was  all. 

His  first  success  was  therefore  all  the 
more  important  for  a  man  thirty-eight 
years  old,  when  it  is  considered  that  Ros- 
sini had  already  ceased  to  write  long  be- 
fore that  age,  covered  with  glory.  Auber 
achieved  another  success  in  1821  with 
"  Emma.*'  But  the  critics  of  the  time  not 
only  felt  disinclined  to  risk  any  great 
praise  for  a  man  who  had  only  had  some 
succh  d^estime^  and  whom  it  was  perhaps 
not  **  safe  "  to  praise ;  but  when  Castil 
Blaze  (who  had  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and 
the  courage  to  express  it  whether  he  stood 
alone  or  not)  said  that  **the  music  was 
spirituelle  and  dramatic,"  that  it  was  **the 
great  and  good  school  of  music,"  they  at- 
tacked him  so  violently,  for  being  the  only 
prophet  among  them,  that  he  wrote  in 
answer :  **  Messieurs,  please  agree  among 
yourselves ;  I  am  assailed  by  one  side  for 
patronizing  foreigners,  by  the  other  for 
being  governed  only  by  my  patriotic  zeal. 
I  say  that  the  music  of  Monsieur  Auber  is 
charming,  melodious,  well  written,  and  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  all  say  the 
same."  And  the  ti me  did  come,  the  reader 
knows  that.  The  success  of  a  little  opera 
written  for  amateurs,  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  singers,  that  one  and  all  pro- 
posed to  carry  him  on  their  shoulders  to 
the  theatre.  There  is,  however,  an  inci- 
dent which  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to 
pass  over. 

During  the  dress  rehearsal  of  this  little 
opera  ("Julie"),  which  be  had  written  in 
one  week,  he  saw  one  of  the  amateurs 
who  played  the  fiddle  in  that  small  orches* 
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tra  stariag  at  a  very  handsome  girl  who 
saog  on  the  stage,  but  so  fixedly  that  he 
held  his  bow  on  the  violin  without  play- 
ing a  note.    After  having  observed  him 
awhile,   Auber  approached    him  politely 
and  said,  "It  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
not  exactly  playing  in   time?"      "Ah," 
said  the  skmsLicur,  *^  vous  croyez  f    I  must 
tell  you  candidly  that  I  paint  a  little,  and 
when  I  see  such  a  pretty  model,  with  such 
a  pure  complexion,  I  admire  her  above 
all."      The  name  of    this  amateur  who 
painted  "  a  little  "  was  Ingres,  and  from 
that  day,  for  fifty-two  years,  he  and  Auber 
remained  great  friends.    I  must  here  men- 
tion a  circumstance  which  I  beard  of  from 
Ingres  himself,  and  which  teaches  a  good 
lesson  to  this  age.     Ingres  told  roe  that 
for  a  great  many  years  before  be  dared  to 
sketch  anything  like  a  figure,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  design  nothing  but  lines,  circles, 
and  mathematical  outlines.    When  he  be- 
gan to  sketch  figures  he  was  again  kept 
for  years  to  the  inanimate,  before  he  was 
permitted  to  sketch  from  nature;  and  be- 
fore he  dared  to  take  a  palette  in  his  hand 
and  paint  in  oils,  no  less  than  seven  years 
passed.     Only  thus  are  great  artists  de- 
veloped ;  and  as  it  is  with  one  art  so  it  is 
with  another.     It  is  because  so  few  pupils 
will  take   the  trouble  seriously  to  studv, 
thoroughly  to  learn,  and  slowly  and  surely 
to  advance,  that  we  have  and  shall  have 
less  and  less  of  the  great  singers.     In  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  they  must  remain  six 
years,  or  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  com- 
petition for  prizes.     Since  the  acquiring  a 
first  or  even  a  second  prize  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  immediate  engagement  at 
some  lyric  theatre,  the  pupils  take  good 
care  not  to  lose  their  opportunity.     If  we 
had  a  great  musical  college  in  England 
where  whoever  was  found  on  examination 
to  be  worthy,  would  be  instructed  gratis, 
on  condition  that  he  or  she  should  submit 
to  the  rules  of  the  institution,  and  should 
regularly  attend  the  classes  until  the  mo- 
ment arrived  to    compete    for  the  Jirsi 
firise^  we  should  reach  great  results,  for 
voices  and  i ntelligence  are  not  lacki  ng.    1 1 
is  the  perseverance  which  is  wanting,  the 
eagerness  to  rush  before  the  public  which 
is  ruinous,  simply  because  you  can  sing  a 
trumpery  ballad  and  earn  two  guineas; 
tbas  preventing  talents,  otherwise  capable 
of  becoming  the  glory  of  their  country, 
from  developing  into  that  artistic  com- 
pleteness which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
art  without  long  and  hard  work. 

Necessity  made  Auber  work,  and  he 
was  at  last  rewarded  when  he  was  politely 
approached  by  Scribe,  who  asked  his  per- 


mission to  use  a  romance  of  his  in  a  new 
play.*  The  acquaintance  once  made,  they 
worked  a  long  lifetime  together.  Auber 
in  one  year  achieved  two  successes  (1832) : 
•'  Leicester  "  first,  •*  La  Neige  "  afterwards. 
If  there  was  any  need  to  prove  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  French  public,  it  might  be 
furnished  by  this  latter  opera,  into  which 
Auber  interpolated  an  air  that  he  had  pre- 
viously written  toJtalian  words.  The  pit 
rose  against  it.  One  shouted  "Paix  k 
I'orchestre,"  another,  "Cut  it  out,"  and 
when  the  air  was  continued  a  cry  suddenly 
arose,  "Ce  n*est  done  pas  fini?"  Any- 
body else  would  have  taken  the  air  and 
burned  it.  But  Auber  knew  his  public 
too  well.  After  a  time  he  inserted  the 
same  air  in  the  "  Fiancee,"  and  it  created 
quite  a  furore. 

Auber  uttered  so  many  mots  spirituels^ 
that  he  was  very  often  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  many  amusing  michancetis 
of  which  he  was  guiltless.  Although  ex- 
tremely courteous  —  he  belonged  to  the 
good  old  times  of  the  last  century  —  he 
occasionally  launched  a  little  criticism 
which  cut  sharply  enough.  Thus  he  said 
of  Madame  Rigault,  a  fair-haired,  ex- 
tremely correct,  but  cold  singer,  "  There  is 
a  prima  donna  who  might  fire  the  rockets 
of  her  immense  technique  into  a  powder- 
mill  without  the  slightest  danger  to  any 
body  around  it."  In  one  of  the  biogra- 
phies of  Auber,  I  find  that  he  was  never 
among  the  audience  at  any  of  his  per- 
formances, and  had  never  allowed  himself 
to  be  called  before  the  footlights.  In 
those  days  (I  speak  of  1823)  the  mania  of 
calling  for  the  actors  or  singers,  now  so 
ridiculously  common  in  Paris  through  the 
claque^  did  not  exist,  and  the  luminaries 
of  Paris  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century 
—  Talma,  Martin,  EUevion  —  were  never 
recalled.  It  was  only  in  later  days  that, 
following  the  Italian  rage,  the  fashion  in- 
vaded Paris,  and  the  claque  carried  it  to 
the  greatest  extreme;  indeeed  the  chefs 
d ' emp/oi  coniracitd  with  the  claque  for  a 

*  The  two  letters  are  rather  remarkable  for  »hortnesa 
and  courtesy :  — 

Scribe  wrote : 

**  Monsieur,  voulex-vons  me  permettre  de  placer, 
dans  un  vaudeville  que  f  ^cris  en  ce  moment  pour  lo 
th^itre  de  Madame,  votre  ronde  si  jolie  et  si^ustement 
populaire  de  ia  Btrgh-t  CAdteiatHft  Je  ne  vou* 
cacherai  pas,  monsieur,  que  j«  me  suis  engag^  aupr^ 
de  raon  oirecteur  i  laire  r^ussir  ma  pi^e,  et  que  j*ai 
comt^  pour  cela  sur  votre  charmante  musique." 

To  which  Auber  replied  i 

"Ma  ronde  est  peu  de  chose*  monsieur,  et  yotre 
esprit  pent  se  passer  de  mon  faibie  secours.  Mais  si, 
avec  la  permission  aue  vous  me  demandez,  et  dont  ?ous 
n'avez  nul  besoin,  je  pouvais  vous  prdter  la  jolie  voix 
et  le  joli  visage  de  Mme.  Boulanjger,  je  crois  que  nous 
ferions  toos  les  deux  une  bonne  anaire." 
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reception,  a  recall,  laughter,  or  sobbing  at 
given  moments.  I  once  asked  the  great 
cA^/DsLvld,  who  died  last  year,  this  ques- 
tion :  **  Supposing  there  were  two  tenors 
or  two  sopranos  who  both  pay  vou,  but 
one  of  whom  wishes  to  be  applauded  more 
than  the  other ;  or  say,  one  being  re- 
called, the  other  wishes  a  double  recall. 
Both  bein^  customers,  what  would  you 
do?"  '*  Sir,"  he  said,  with  a  majestic 
air,  waving  his  hand,  **  I  am  an  honorable 
roan,  and  I  would  give  the  preference  to 
the  one  who  pays  best.'* 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  great 
success  of  **  La  Neige  *'  at  the  Th^fttre 
de  I'Opdra  Comique.  But  the  critics  did 
not  yet  feel  safe  enough,  and  measured 
bim  out  scanty  praise.  *'  *  La  Neige '  est 
une  composition  agrdable,"  said  the  one. 
"The  inability  of  Monsieur  Auber  to 
create  new  melodies,"  said  the  other,  (and 
note,  please,  that  the  facility  with  which 
he  invented  new  melodies  was,  to  the  last, 
one  of  his  greatest  qualities)  "led  him  to 
copy  a  great  contemporary*'  (Rossini) 
"and  try  to  make  himself  his  rival." 
Auber  bore  it  all  with  the  greatest  equa- 
nimity! but  his  friends  grew  furious  at  the 
musical  critics,  and  one  of  the  best  judges 
of  the  present  time  thundered  out  a  per- 
fect diatribe  against  those  people  who 
**  wrote  without  any  right  to  do  so."  But 
when  have  these  things  been  different  in 
Paris  ? 

The  reproach  that  Auber  tried  to  rival 
Rossini  was  at  that  time  not  only  out  of 
place,  but  it  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  no  re- 
proach, for  Rossini  was  at  the  moment 
simply  adored  by  all  Paris.  What  he  wrote, 
what  he  said,  what  he  did,  were  the  com- 
mon talk  of  the  whole  town.  Once  he  went 
to  see  his  "Barbiere."  Madame  Fodor 
sang  Rosina,  and  Garcia  —  the  father  of 
the  great  professor  who  lives  in  London, 
Manuel  Garcia,  the  master  who  taught  Jen- 
ny Lind,  Katherine  Hayes,  Giuiietta  Grisi, 
etc.  —  sang  Almaviva.  Rossini  was  hid- 
den in  2i  baignoire — that  is,  a  small  box 
behind  the  orchestra.  Madame  Fodor 
having  inserted  in  the  singing  lesson  Ros- 
sini's **  Di  tanti  palpiti,"  Garcia  ex- 
claimed, while  applauding  :  "  Bravissima, 
questa  musica  h  d'un  giovinotto  di  gran 
genio."  (This  is  the  composition  of  a 
young  man  of  great  genius.)  So  saying, 
be  turned  to  the  little  baignoire.  The 
public  caught  the  look  and  made  so  up- 
roarious a  noise  that  Rossini  had  to  get 
up,  come  to  the  front,  and  bow. 

Auber  did  all  he  could  to  make  Ros- 
sini's acquaintance,  and  he  met  him  at 
dinner  at  a  mutual  friend's,  CarafiEa.  There 
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arose  a  question  whether  Lablache  or 
Pellegrini  sang  the  Figaro  better,  and 
Rossini  seated  himself  at  the  piano  and 
sang  the  famous  first  air  of  the  Barber, 
accompanying  himself  with  such  brio^  with 
such  entrain  that  Auber  said :  "  When 
Rossini  got  up  I  stared  at  the  ivory  keys, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  they  must  smoke  !  " 

I  have  heard  Rossini  accompany,  and  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  being  accompanied 
by  him  myself.  Such  perfection  1  have 
never  heard,  and  I  very  much  fear  I  shall 
never  hear  again.  His  stout,  old  fingers 
produced  on  the  piano  a  legato  like  a  vio- 
lio;  and  so  marvellously  did  he  follow  the 
voice  or  the  instrument  which  he  was  ac- 
companying that  he  guessed  what  the 
other  performer  would  do,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, you  might  have  changed  ex  impro- 
viso  every  moment,  and  he  would  have 
followed  you,  however  unforeseen  your 
mood  might  have  been.  Poor  Auber! 
when  I  saw  him  at  Rossini's  funeral  in 
his  grand  uniform  as  academician,  with 
the  plaque  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  bowed 
down  with  grief  over  the  loss  of  the  gen- 
ius who  lay  in  his  coffin,  he  said  :  '*  C'est 
la  derni^re  fots  que  j'assiste  It  des  fun^ 
rallies  en  amateur  1 "  For  Auber,  Ros- 
sini was  the  master  of  masters  —  he 
called  him  "the  Napoleon  of  music." 

In  1825,  Auber  wrote  "Le  Ma^on,"  the 
libretto  of  which  Scribe  simply  purloined 
from  an  English  novel,  without  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  indicating  its 
source.  Although  a  certain  paper  said 
that  the  opera,  which  was  translated  and 
played  all  over  Europe,  was  the  feeble 
work  of  a  man  used  up,  totally  finished, 
Auber  wrote  after  this  his  real  chef- 
d^oeuvre^  "La  Muette  de  Portici,"  known 
in  England  under  the  name  of  "  Masani- 
ello."  I  may  here  mention  that  the  princi- 
pal tenor  of  "  Le  Ma^on  "  was  Ponchard, 
whose  great  merit  —  may  it  find  many 
imitators  in  England  —  was  a  most  dis- 
tinct pronunciation,  and  all  the  attention 
it  deserves  given  to  the  text.  The  sujet 
of  the  "  Ma^on  "  was  the  rather  romantic 
story  of  a  hangman  at  Strasbourg,  w*ho 
suddenly  at  night  hears  a  loud  knock  at 
his  door,  and  finds  three  men  armed  de 
cap  d  pie^  who  command  him  to  follow 
them,  having  first  blindfolded  him.  They 
then  put  him  in  a  carriage  which,  after 
long  roundabout  ways,  brings  them  to  a 
house  where  they  are  led  into  the  pres- 
ence of  several  gentlemen,  who  all  seem 
to  pay  great  respect  to  one  in  the  midst 
of  them,  who  has  a  tall  and  commanding 
appearance.  A  door  then  opens,  and  a 
young  and  handsome  woman,  clad  in  deep 
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moarning,  is  introduced.  The  old  geo- 
tleman  presses  her  to  his  heart  and,  after 
a  tender  leave-taking,  hands  her  over  to 
the  hangman,  to  be  either  immured  alive 
or  to  have  her  head  cut  o£E.  After  which 
the  executioner  is  again  blindfolded  and 
with  the  same  precautions  brought  back 
to  his  house.  This  is  lugubrious  enough, 
yet  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  Scribe  and 
Auber  worked  their  successful  opira  co 
mique. 

Perpetually  taunted  for  writing  **  small," 
which  meant  that  he  continually  wrote 
opiras  comiques,  as  if  the  sustained  breath 
of  an  op^ra  seria  was  refused  him,  he 
asked  Scribe  whether  they  could  not  **  just 
try  their  hand ''  at  a  grand  opera.  Scribe 
said  nothing,  but  when  they  discussed  the 
singers  to  whom  they  might  confide  their 
good  fortune,  Scribe  suddenly  exclaimed: 
•*y<i/  notre  affaire.  There  is  no  great 
singer  available  at  the  Op^ra.  I  know 
what  to  do.  I  have  my  subject."  "  What," 
said  Auber,  '*  is  the  title  ?  "  **  *  La  Muette 
de  Portici ' "  (The  Dumb  Maid  of  Portici), 
said  Scribe.  **  Since  they  cannot  sing, 
let  the  first  part  be  given  to  a  dancer,  and 
let  her  mimic  what  she  has  to  say.  Your 
orchestra  must  provide  a  most  spirituel 
and  sweet  accompaniment." 

The  idea  certainly  was  new  and  risky. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  plan  once  fixed, 
Scribe  and  Germain  Delavigne  wrote  the 
libretto  in  eight  days,  and  handed  it  in 
December,  1827,  to  Auber,  who  wrote  the 
score  in  three  months.    Tbe/urore  which 
the  opera  created  is  well  known,  and  it  is 
stated  by  Auber'a  friends  that  of  the  duet, 
**  Amour  sacr^  de  la  patrie,"  which  drove 
Paris  wild  for  months,  Rossini  said:  ''Je 
a*ai  rien  fait  d'aussi  beau."     With  all  due 
respect  to  Auber  and  to  the  very  reliable 
biographer  who  says  so,  I  humbly  beg 
permission  to  doubt  this.    That  Rossini 
may  have  said  so  to  Auber,  I   will   not 
coDtest  for  one  moment,  but  that  by  so 
sayiog  he  deliberately  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  he  never  haa  written  anything  so 
beautiful  —  which  no  musician  would  en- 
dorse —  is  what  nobody  will  make  roe  be- 
lieve.   Rossini  was  far  from  narrow-mind- 
ed or  jealous,  and  all  the  gossiping  stories 
of  bis   having  been   jealous   of    Meyer- 
beer, or  anybody,  are  certainly  not  true. 
But  the  opinion  which  au  /onaht  had  of 
bitoself,  although  he  took  good  care  rather 
to  let  others  praise  his  work  than  that  he 
should  do  so  himself,  was  far  too  good  to 
suffer  him  to  speak  with  such  sweeping 
abnegation.     I  remember  how  he  once  re- 
plied to  Madame  Alboni,  who  said  to  him : 
**  What  do  you  want  more,  Phumami^  eft- 


Hire  est  i  vos  piedsP  "If  you  knew," 
said  he,  •*  comme  je  m*en  fiche  de  voire 
humanit^y  Is  it  very  likely  that  a  man 
who  thought  himself  so  much  higher  than 
all  humanity,  would  say  of  a  duet,  which 
is    effective    certainly,    but    moderately 

fraud:  **Je  n'ai  jamais  rien  fait  d'aussi 
eau"? 

Esprit  and  grace  may  be  superficial 
qualities,  but  they  are  essentially  Auber's 
qualities.  He  is  the  very  personification 
of  the  refined  Frenchman,  and  therefore 
he  became  so.  popular  in  France.  There 
is  a  duet  in  the  "  Ma^on  "  sung  by  two 
women  who  quarrel  with  each  other,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  find  wittier  music,  or 
music  which  so  exactly  expresses  the 
meaning  of  the  words. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1828,  the  first 
performance  of  **  La  Muette  "  took  place. 
Everybody  knows  that  it  treats  of  an  Ital* 
ian  revolution.  Louis  Philippe,  after  the 
July  days  of  1830,  told  Auber  that  his 
music  had  encouraged  the  Revolution. 
The  compliment  was  a  trifle  far-fetched, 
seeing  that,  if  true,  it  took  two  years  to 
set  fire  to  the  mine.  But  the  humor  of 
the  story  lies  in  this.  The  king  seemed 
to  be  all  gratitude  to  Auber,  for  had  not 
the  Revolution  put  him  upon  the  throne 
of  France?  He  asked  Auber  what  favor 
he  could  do  him  in  exchange.  When  Di- 
ogenes replied  to  Alexander,  who  offered 
him  any  favor  he  might  ask  for,  that  he 
would  feel  obliged  if  Alexander  would 
move  out  of  the  sunshine,  because  his 
shadow  prevented  Diogenes  from  enjoying 
the  warm  rays,  the  courtiers  seemed  fright- 
ened that  Alexander  would  be  offended  ; 
but  the  hero  answered:  **]f  I  were  not 
Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes."  With 
King  Louis  Philippe  it  was  very  nearly 
the  same.  He  offered  all  he  could  do, 
and  Auber  very  simply  answered  that  he 
wanted  "  nothing."  And  what  was  it  that 
the  king,  who  so  much  congratulated  Au- 
ber upon  his  opera,  then  asked  him  to  do? 
Not  to  allow  the  **  Muette  "  to  be  played 
again  1  **  Pas  trop  souvent,"  he  said,  but 
the  fact  is  that  it  all  but  disappeared  from 
the  ripertoirey  simply  because  the  royal 
admirer  of  the  score  was  afraid  of  the 
effect  which  the  revolutionary  movement 
on  the  stage  would  have  on  the  audience. 

I  will  here  mention  a  grand  deus  ex 
machind  which  Scribe  put  into  the  opera 
**  Fiorella,"  which  Auber  composed  just 
before  **  Masaneillo."  A  young  girl,  de- 
ceived by  a  rich  lover,  who  went  through 
a  mock  marriage  with  her,  suddenly  finds 
herself  abandoned,  and  goes  into  a  con- 
vent.   Whom  should  she  find  before  the 
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door  of  the  convent  but  the  troubadour 
Rodolpbe,  who  had  always  loved  her,  and 
whom  she  had  always  loved,  although  just 
a  little  distraction  had  made  her  marry 
the  other  man.  Love  is  blind,  you  know, 
and  such  mistakes  are  but  too  natural. 
Rodolphe  at  first  does  not  see  it  exactly 
in  that  light,  and  will  not  receive  her  into 
his  heart  of  hearts.  But  she  pleads,  and 
sobs,  and  loves  him  so  sincerely,  now  that 
the  other  man  is  gone,  that  he  forgives 
her  and  they  leave  the  convent,  bound,  I 
suppose,  on  a  pedestrian  expedition.  As 
she  is  very  scantily  clad  in  rags  and  it  is 
very  cold,  Rodolphe,  in  order  to  warm  her, 
smashes  his  guitar  to  pieces,  and  burns 
it  there  and  then  with  the  flame  of  his 
fiery  passion.  Let  nobody  now  say  that 
a  guitar  is  eood  for  nothing.  After  this 
proof  of  his  love  malgrilui  they  are  hap- 
py, so  long  as  the  little  wood  flickers, 
after  which  there  being  no  more  wood  or 
coal  to  be  had,  they  go  to  church  to  be 
married  ;  whether  by  special  license,  and 
with  what  wedding  dress,  I  know  not. 

**  Masaniello"  with  a  dumb  prima  don- 
na, a  dancer  and  not  a  singer,  was  attacked 
with  vehemence,  like  everything  that  is 
new.  The  fact  is  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  she  should  be  dumb.  If  after 
the  atrocious  deed  of  Prince  Alphonse, 
she  should  have  appeared  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  wrong  done  to  her,  because  she 
was  dumb,  and  thus  have  become  the  vie- 
tim  of  her  unfortunate  infirmity,  'there 
would  be  a  tragic  effect  in  her  unmerited 
fate.  But  the  only  reason  why  Scribe 
chose  this  novel  method,  was  that  at  the 
Grand  Op^ra  there  happened  to  be  no 

freat  soprano,  and  Mile.  Bigottini,  the 
anny  Elssler  of  the  First  Empire,  had 
chanced  to  give  a  charity  performance  in 
which  she  reappeared  after  her  retirement, 
and  gained  enormous  success;  so  Scribe 
jumped  at  the  idea  of  appropriating  this 
popular  artiste  for  his  piece,  to  secure  its 
success.  The  very  mimic  talent  of  this 
great  dancer,  enabling  her  so  thoroughly 
to  explain  by  eloauent  gestures  what  had 
happened,  showed  the  anomaly  of  confid- 
ing a  first  r6U  of  an  opera  to  a  ballerina. 
OtNourrit,  who  appeared  in  the  opera  as 
Masaniello,  a  contemporary  said :  **It  is 
not  his  voice,  it  is  his  soul  which  one  ad- 
mires singing.*'  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  sung  with  so  much  soul  that  his  voice 
gave  way,  and  when  he  found  he  could  no 
more  give  expression  to  his  poetical  feel- 
ings, having  lost  the  organ  indispensable 
for  such  interpretation,  he  committed  sui- 
cide. 
With  the  kind  feeling  of  camaracUrii^ 


which  is  habitual  among  tenors,  Duprez, 
who  then  reigned  supreme  at  the  Op^ra, 
said  that  Nourrit  had  killed  himself,  bear- 
ing of  his  (Duprez*s) success ;  but  Nourrit's 
voice  had  been  some  time  giving  way,  and 
at  last  he  himself  became  aware  of  it,  al- 
though the  artist  concerned  is  usually  the 
last  to  know.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
scene  I  witnessed  at  the  Paris  Op^ra, 
when  Roger,  who  sang  his  last  notes, 
suddenly  made  a  cauac,  and  some  people 
laughed.  At  first  he  stopped  dumbfound- 
ered,  then  suddenly  he  tore  down  his 
crown,  and  rushed  to  the  other  end  of  the 
stage,  sobbing  so  loudly  that  the  public 
shouted  to  him :  **  Calmez-vous  ;  parlez,  ne 
chaotez  pas.'*  But  be  felt  it  was  all  over, 
and  he  never  appeared  again  at  the  Grand 
Optfra.  He  would  perhaps  never  have  ap* 
peared  again  before  the  public  had  he  not 
had  the  misfortune  to  shoot  his  own  arm 
o£E.  He  was  then  persuaded  to  re-appear 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  where  he  had  made 
his  iUbult  and  where  he  was  assured  the 
fine  remains  of  bis  voice  would  suffice. 
Whether  that  was  so  or  not,  he  nightly 
filled  the  house,  bat  not  with  his  fame,  nor 
with  his  singing,  bat  with  his  arm.  A 
mechanician  had  contrived  to  make  him  a 
mechanical  arm,  the  fingers  of  which  were 
small  tweezers  with  which  he  could  hold  a 
letter  or  any  other  paper.  Across  his 
back  under  the  coat  he  had  a  thick  elastic 
string  attached  to  the  artificial  arm,  on 
one  side,  and  to  the  other  shoulder  with 
the  other  end.  By  drawing  the  shoulder 
up,  the  elastic  bent  the  elbow  of  the  arti- 
ficial arm  so  that  the  imaginary  fingers 
could  receive  any  small  object  and  hold 
it  fast.  This  toy  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  audience,  and  became  the  town  talk, 
and  to  it  this  incomparable  artist  owed  bis 
latest  successes. 

Opinions  on  the  undoubted  and  indis* 
putable  effect  of  this  opera  were  very  dif« 
ferent,  as  so  often  happens.  But  let  no- 
body cast  a  stone  at  the  critics  who  do 
not  agree.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  met 
with  a  good  instance  of  the  saying,  When 
doctors  disagree,  etc.  At  a  large  dinner 
party,  there  were  two  medical  authorities 
of  the  highest  rank.  The  question  was 
the  cholera.  One  of  the  two  physicians 
had  studied  what  is  called  the  Asiatic 
cholera  in  India,  bad  acquired  great  expe- 
rience, and  in  a  most  eloquent  and  what 
seemed  to  me  most  convincing  manner 
proved  the  microbe  theory,  the  fearfallv 
infectious  character  of  the  disease,  and, 
quoting  a  number  of  cases  from  bis  per« 
sonal  experience,  seemed  to  be  so  con* 
vinced  that  be  coavioced  all  the  rest  of  us. 
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Barely  had  he  finished,  when  the  other 
physician,  jast  returned  from  Egypt,  where 
he  had  studied  the  epidemic  sur  place^ 
denied  all  his  predecessor  had  said,  main- 
tained that  the  disbase  travelled  along  the 
rivers,  and  never  changed  its  course,  and 
^a?e  instances  tant  et  phis,  which  abso- 
lutely proved  his  case.  In  despair  at  not 
being  able  to  make  up  my  mind  between 
two  such  authorities,  1  asked  Dr.  Z.,  who 
happened  to  sit  near  me,  what  was  his 
opinion,  and  which  of  the  two  j;reat  men 
was  to  be  believed.  "Upon  my  word," 
he  said,  "  I  believe  they  are  both  right." 
Tableau ! 

One  more  word  about  that  "  Muette," 
The  grand  motif  which  so  brilliantly 
shines  through  the  overture,  and  appears 
again  in  the  opera  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act  as  a  march  —  do  you  know  how  Auber 
bit  upon  it?  When,  with  his  face  cov- 
ered with  lather,  he  was  about  to  begin 
shaving,  the  melody  struck  him,  and  just 
as  Rossini  wrote  the  prayer  of  Moses 
with  a  lotion  before  him,  into  which  by 
mistake  he  dipped  his  pen,  and  involun- 
tarily produced  that  famous  natural,  the 
real  key  to  that  grand  effect  in  major,  so 
Auber,  with  the  razor  in  one  hand  and  the 
pencil  in  the  other,  rushed  to  his  desk, 
and,  covered  with  artificial  snow,  he  noted 
down  a  theme  which  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, bearing  upon  its  wings  the  fame  of 
Auber. 

Paris  is  to  a  certain  extent  perhaps,  not 
the  roost  arousing,  but  the  gayest  city  in 
the  world.  The  importance  which  amuse- 
ment has  in  that  city,  and  the  anxious 
desire  of  everybody  **  to  be  there,"  pro- 
duced in  "Gustave,  ou  le  Bal  masqu^,'* 
the  same  event  as  forty  years  later  oc- 
curred in  *•  L'Africaine."  The  "  Bal "  was 
so  splendidly  put  on  the  sta^e,  that  a 
number  of  grandes  dames^  real  ladies  of 
high  society,  stole  their  way  to  the  stage 
door,  bribed  the  Cerberus  whose  duty  it 
was  to  forbid  entry  to  anybody  not  belong- 
ing to  the  theatre,  but  who  resembled  his 
prototype  so  far  as  to  take  the  bait  when 
offered,  andlhere  they  threw  themselves 
with  fury  into  the  bacchanalian  dance,  and 
enjoyed  it  all  the  more  that  they  knew 
they  were  doing  wrong.  At  the  rehearsals 
of  the  ^  Africaine  "  I  saw  myself  princes, 
dukes,  and  gentlemen  coming  on  the  stage 
as  supers,  carrying  halkbardes  or  other 
paraphernalia,  simply  to  be  admitted  to 
hear  the  music  about  which  a  mad  excite- 
ment prevailed  so  long  as  it  was  new. 
Here  let  me  say  a  word  in  favor  of  Ma- 
dame Cinti-Damoreau,  one  of  the  admired 
Auber  singers,  of  whom  a  great  critic  said 
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that  she  never  tried  to  inflate  her  voice  to 
give  herself  an  appearance  of  greater 
strength  than  she  possessed,  or  of  an  ex- 
aggerated passion.  She  sang  on  three 
great  stages,  but  never  has  anylx>dy  heard 
her  shout  or  force  her  voice.  How  I  wish 
all  our  tenors  and  young  soprani  would 
take  her  example  to  heart ! 

Auber  was  perpetually  *♦  at  it."  Some- 
times I  met  him  on  the  boulevards,  some- 
times in  his  own  street.  Rue  St.  Georges, 
where  he  once  amused  me  immensely, 
passing  his  door  five  times,  and  continu- 
ally retracing  his  steps,  because  he  — 
composed.  He  often  went  to  sleep  while 
he  scored,  and  once  I  saw  on  his  music 
paper  a  zigzag  which  looked  like  the  sign 
which  medical  men  make  for  an  ounce. 
I  looked  long  at  it,  to  find  out,  without 
asking  him,  what  it  might  signify.  At 
last  he  smiled  and  said,  "Vous  ^ludiez 
mes  hidroglyphes.  Eh  bien,  celle-1^  je 
vous  la  donne  en  mille."  Of  course  1  could 
not  guess  it,  and  he  said  that  while  writ- 
ing, a  dream  of  a  rather  drowsy  kind  over- 
came him,  and  the  pen,  following  his  re- 
tiring movement,  ''described"  the  sketch 
mentioned. 

Auber  was  sometimes  surprised  at  the 
grandeur  of  his  fame.  He  was  modesty 
itself,  and  it  is  rather  amusing  to  compare 
him  to  another  composer,  a  contemporary 
of  his,  Spontini,  who  at  a  dress  rehearsal 
of  one  of  his  operas  (I  believe  it  was 
**  Olympia  ")  appeared  at  the  desk  in  grand 
costume,  covered  with  all  the  decorations 
he  was  favored  with.  Approaching  his 
desk  slowly  and  majestically,  he  elevated 
the  baton,  fixed  his  eagle  eyes  on  the  full 
orchestra  and  chorus,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :  **  Gentlemen,  the  work  which  we 
are  going  to  have  the  honor  of  performing 
is  a  masterpiece.     Now  then  I  " 

Auber  seemed  to  be  always  providing 
for  a  rainy  day.  He  perpetually  noted 
down  motivos.  Then,  when  he  had- an 
opera  to  write,  he  took  his  sketch-books 
and  there  chose  among  the  thousands  of 
notes  what  he  wanted.  He  used  to  say 
that  the  difficulty  for  him  was  not  to  get 
millions,  but  to  know  how  properly  to 
spend  them  or  use  them.  So  long  as 
there  is  a  question  of  musical  notes,  that 
may  be  so,  but  if  there  should  be  a  ques- 
tion of  banknotes,  it  always  seems  to  me 
the  case  is  the  reverse  —  a  much  greater 
difficulty  how  to  accumulate  millions  than 
to  spend  them.  It  is  clear  that  with  so 
many  operas  pouring  from  his  ever  ready 
pen,  he  occupied  a  great  number  of  sing- 
ers, and  he  had  always  something  soothing 
to  say  even  when  he  was  not  particularly 
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pleased;  for  instance  of  Ricquier,  who 
used  to  sin^  with  a  downright  false  into- 
nation, he  said:  '*  Ricquier  sin^s  between 
the  keys  of  the  piano."  Berlioz  did  not 
use  such  kid  gloves  when  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  against  a  singer.  He  wrote 
about  Duprez,  whose  perpetual  Eclats  de 
voix  broke  at  last  even  his  steel  organ, 
although  he  had  for  thirteen  years  tyran- 
nized over  the  Op^ra  without  anybody  dar- 
ing to  say  what  everybody  was  hinting: 
'*  Duprez  shouts  so  that  it  hurts  the  chest 
of  the  audience." 

"  Fra  Diavolo,"  ••  Le  Domino  noir," 
*'  Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne "  (of 
which  one  critic  said  they  were  the  last 
diamonds  in  Auber*s  crown),  and  many 
other  successful  operas,  were  translated 
into  every  civilized  language  and  sung  all 
over  Europe.  Fertility  is  not  always  a 
proof  of  greatness,  because  quantity  is 
not  necessarily  quality,  but  it  is  undoubt- 
edly more  difficult  to  write  a  number  of 
great  things  than  a  few.  A  horse  may 
well  run  a  mile  in  two  minutes,  but  not 
five  miles  in  twenty. 

In  the  year  1844,  Auber  had  great  suc- 
cess with  an  opera  called  **  Le  Due 
d*01onnes."  Appointed  directeur  des  con- 
certs de  la  cour^  he  bad  to  accompany 
those  who  by  royal  favor  were  received  at 
the  Tuileries  to  sing  or  play  before  their 
Majesties.  It  so  happened  that  a  young 
man  arriving  from  Toulouse  in  the  same 
year,  and  well  recommended,  was  **  com- 
manded '*  to  play  at  the  palace,  and  Auber 
therefore  had  to  accompany  him.  The 
name  of  the  young  violinist  was  Prosper 
Sainton,  who  has  since  been  heard  of  in 
this  good  city  of  London.  Anxious  as 
every  young  artist  is  to  make  a  name,  and 
fancying  that  the  day  after  he  played  at 
court  every  newspaper  in  Europe  would 
be  filled  with  all  the  details  of  his  per- 
formance,—  an  illusion  which  so  many  of 
us  have  entertained,  —  he  called  on  Auber 
to  ask  for  an  appointment  in  order  to  re- 
hearse his  piece.  **  Come  at  six  o'clock," 
said  Auber.  **  In  the  evening?"  asked 
Sainton.  ''  Not  so,"  replied  Auber,  '*  at 
six  in  the  morning."  And  at  six  in  the 
morning  young  Sainton  repaired  to  the 
house  of  the  celebrated  composer,  who 
was  already  studiously  working  at  his 
piano,  and  informed  Sainton,  who  was  sur- 
prised to  see  him  up  so  early,  **  Ah,  mais 
j'y  suis  depuis  cinq  beures."  They  went 
through  the  piece,  Auber  asking  to  be  al- 
lowed to  make  some  change  in  the  ritour- 
nelUs;  and  io  the  evening  they  went  to 
the  palace,  where  they  were  received  as 
if  Auber  had  been  king,  and  Louis  Phi- 


lippe a  great  musician.  Queen  Am^lie  sat 
there  with  her  broderie  in  her  hand ;  all 
the  other  ladies  had  some  work  to  do. 
There  was  none  of  the  etiquette  of  a  royal 
family,  but  the  kindness  and  simplicity  of 
bons  bourgeois*  Auber  sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  accompanied  the  pupil  to  whom 
he  had  a  very  short  time  before,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  jury,  awarded  the  premier 
prix^  after  which  they  all  took  tea  to- 
gether, making  both  Auber  and  Sainton 
forget  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  royal 
family.  When  they  went  away,  Auber 
conducted  Sainton  to  his  house  and  cut 
short  his  effusions  of  gratitude  by  saying  r 
"  But  don't  you  see  that  it  is  only  because 
I  am  older  than  you,  that  I  can  render  you 
some  service;  when  you  reach  my  age 
you  will  do  the  same  for  your  young 
friends ; "  and  he  left  the  young  man 
dreaming  of  all  he  had  achieved  that 
evening,  and  mightily  surprised  next 
morning  that  there  should  be  another  sub- 
ject of  conversation  all  over  Paris  than 
the  court  concert  where  he  had  played. 
What  an  impoctance  everything  has  10 
our  own  eyes  that  concerns  us,  and  what 
long  experience  we  need  to  perceive  that 
we  are  but  a  drop  in  that  ocean  called  the 
world  I  I  say  "  we,"  because  you  and  I, 
and  I  dare  say  everybody,  more  or  less, 
has  been  in  the  same  position  and  fancied 
what  we  have  done  was  a  matter  of  vast 
importance,  which  a  few  years  later  resem- 
bles a  bubble  that  has  burst. 

When  we  remember  that  Auber  wrote 
**  Marco  Spada  "  in  1852,  that  is  to  say, 
when  be  was  seventy  years  old,  the  inde- 
structible verve  of  this  great  man  must 
strike  everybody.  This  *'  Marco  Spada" 
followed  an  opera  less  known,  but  which 
at  its  time  created  some  sensation  —  **  La 
Corbeille  d'Oranges."  I  mention  it  only 
on  account  of  one  of  the  greatest  singers 
of  this  century,  who  bowed  then  for  the 
first  time  to  a  Parisian  operatic  audience 
—  Marietta  Alboni. 

Ever^'body  has  heard  the  story  of  Mo- 
zart writing  the  overture  to  *'  Don  Juan  " 
at  the  very  last  moment,  and  rehearsing  it 
whilst  the  ink  was  not  dry  with  which  it 
was  written.  When  Auber  wrote  **  La 
Serene,"  he  rehearsed  everything  except 
the  overture,  which  he  left  for  the  dress 
rehearsal  the  night  before  the  perform- 
ance. It  was  played,  and  displeased  not 
only  the  performers,  but,  more  than  any 
one,  Auber  himself.  It  was  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  He  said,  '*  Go  on  rehears- 
ing ;  I  have  something  to  do,  but  I  will  be 
back  as  soon  as  I  can."  At  midnight  he 
returned,  and  brought  the  full  MS.  of  a 
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new  overture.  He  g;ave  it  at  once  to  the 
copyist  and  said  to  him,  *Mt  would  be  fine 
fuo  if  this  should  be  worse  than  the  other 
one.'*  "Inspossible,"  said  the  copyist, 
who  meant  to  be  very  courteous.  The 
next  evening  the  parts  were  all  written 
oat  on  the  desks,  and  the  overture  was 
uproariously  encored.  Auber  would  never 
attend  a  performance  of  any  of  his  op- 
eras. ••HI  did,"  he  said,  **  1  could  never 
write  another  note."  The  delight  he  took 
in  Rossini's  music,  made  him  one  even- 
ing go  to  hear  **  William  Tell,"  and  he  sat 
quietly  waiting  for  the  charming  violon- 
cello trio,  which  begins  the  overture.  The 
conductor  arrived  and  gave  the  sign.  Oh, 
horror!  Instead  of  the  low  £  on  two 
cello,  a  smashing  diminished  seventh. 
Through  a  prima  donna's  indisposition 
**  William  Tell  "  could  not  be  given,  and 
unknown  to  Auber  the  spectcLcle  had  been 
changed,  and  his  *'  Masaniello  "  was  put 
in  the  place  of  ••Tell."  So  he  jumped 
up  as  quickly  as  his  green  eighty-seven 
years  would  allow,  and  ran  away  from  his 
own  work. 

A  French  critic  who  said  that  he  never 
criticised  music  because  he  understood  it, 
and  left  that  business  to  those  who  did  not 
(they  are  numerous  in  France),  called 
Auber:  ••Get  adorable  jeune  homme  de 
87  ans."  But  that  **  amiable  young  man 
of  87  "  was  forever  having  the  weakness 
to  write  his  last  opera.  Every  score  he 
sent  to  the  Op^ra  Comique  was  the  last 
one.  He  was  just  like  those  gamblers 
who  always  sav,  **H  I  win  this  time,  I 
withdraw,"  and  that  goes  on  until  they 
have  nothing  more  to  play  with.  A  very 
great  pianist,  one  of  the  greatest  known, 
once  sat  at  the  ••green  table"  at  Baden 
Baden,  and  won  thousand  after  thousand 
francs.  I  came  in  when  he  had  won  six 
thousand  francs,  and  I  begged  of  him  to 
stop,  and  take  his  *•  mammon."  He  would 
not.  He  said  he  must  have  ten  thousand 
francs.  Well,  he  went  on ;  he  won  again 
—  so  be  had  seven  thousand,  but  he  con- 
tinued, lost,  doubled,  lost,  and  at  last  he 
lost  everything  he  could  lose,  and  then  he 
swore  he  would  not  play  again.  A  year 
afterwards  in  America  I  saw  him  at  it 
furiously,  and  again  and  again  losing.  H 
you  are- possessed  of  a  mania,  be  it  a  pas- 
sion or  a  vice,  do  all  you  can  to  master  it, 
or  yon  will  infallibly  become  its  slave. 
Anber  was,  more  than  any  known  com- 
poser, the  friend  of  the  unknown  singer. 
It  was  a  point  with  him  to  ••invent''  a 
singer.  Any  sympathetic  young  girl  with 
a  fresh  voice,  any  young  man  who  boldly 
a&serted  his  talent  and  bad  a  nice  appear- 


ance, could  be  sure  to  get  some  rdle  from 
Auber.  Once  before  the  footlights  and 
launched  in  that  world  of  variety  called 
the  s\age,  he  was  forgotten  for  some  new 
discovery.  Auber  had  a  longer  life  than 
many  men,  not  only  because  he  lived  more 
years,  but  because  he  lived  more  hours 
every  day.  He  rarely  slept  four  hours, 
and  he  once  told  me  that  he  nearly  did 
without  sleep  after  his  twentieth  year. 
••  When  the  sun  rose  and  threw  his  bril- 
liant rays  into  my  room,  I  knew  it  was 
time  to  extinguish  my  lamp  and  go  to 
bed."  Like  so  many  Parisians  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  boulevards  was  the  only  one 
he  thought  fit  to  breathe.  I  well  remem- 
ber a  lady  who  asked  me  where  I  had 
been  travelling  in  August,  and  after  I  had 
told  her,  she  exclaimed,  ••Ah!  il  n'y  a 
qu'k  Paris  qu'on  peut  vivre!"  It  hap 
pened  once  to  Auber  that  his  doctor  told 
him  he  must  go  away  for  a  fortnight.  He 
left  for  the  country,  remained  there  five 
days  working  from  morning  till  night  in 
his  room,  and  then  rushed  back  to  Paris, 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  his  return 
journey  thought  of  nothing  but  the  score 
which  was  to  follow  the  one  be  had  just 
finished. 

He  had  a  way  of  defending  people  for 
which  they  were  not  always  grateful.  It 
is  well  known  what  a  scandal  the  first 
performance  of  Wagner's  ♦•  Tannhaiiser  " 
caused,  the  Jockey  Club  being  determined 
to  hiss  the  opera  to  death.  Several  mu- 
sicians  discussed  the  music  before  Auber, 
who  at  last  said:  ••It  would  be  childish 
to  deny  Wagner's  great  talent.  The  mis- 
ery is  that  his  music  is  written  like  a  book 
without  a  stop  or  a  comma;  you  don't 
know  where  to  take  breath,  and  you  are 
suffocated  even  when  you  feel  inclined  to 
admire."  Wagner  himself  called  it  end- 
less melody,  and  as  we  are  all  mortal  and 
must  grow  towards  an  end,  we  cannot 
easily  conceive  the  endless  in  any  sense. 

Auber  prized  his  servants  and  his 
horses.  He  had  two  servants  forty  years, 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  bis  despair 
when  his  horses  were  taken  during  the 
siege  to  be  slaughtered  and  eaten,  cut  his 
life  short.  He  would  never  admit  that 
he  was  old.  Some  one  showed  him  a 
white  hair  on  his  coat  collar.  "Oh,"  he 
said,  ••some  old  man  must  have  passed 
me."  •*  Don't  you  think,"  a  lady  asked 
him  once,  ••that  it  is  very  unpleasant  to 
get  old?"  ••Very,"  he  said,  ••but  until 
now  it  has  always  been  thought  the  only 
way  you  can  live  a  long  time." 

Auber's  last  opera,  strange  to  say,  was 
••  ht  premier  Jour  de  Bonbeur."    He  wrote 
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It  for  Madame  Cabel,  one  of  the  three 
renowned  vocalists  of  Paris  who  had  been 
music-hall  singers,  that  is,  Cabel,  Ugalde, 
and  Marie  Sass,  who  had  one  of  the  most 
superb  voices  ever  heard  at  the  Grand 
Op^ra.  A  youn<(  singer,  transparent  with 
a  pink  and  white  complexion,  made  her 
(Ubut  there,  Marie  Roze.  She  has  devel- 
oped her  talent  since  then.  On  February 
15th,  1868, the '* young" octogenarian  pro- 
duced this  last  opera  at  the  Th^&tre  de 
I'Op^ra  Comique,  which  had  seen  so  many 
of  his  successes.  As  usual,  he  would  not 
stay  in  the  house  to  see  it ;  but  during  the 
last  act  he  came  on  the  stage,  and  every 
one  of  the  performers  was  sure,  when  the 
opera  was  over,  he  had  but  just  seen  him. 
Yet  when  public  clamor  called  him  before 
the  curtain,  as  if  by  magic  he  had  disap- 
peared :  they  sought  him  everywhere,  but 
found  no  Auber.  When  at  last  there  was 
no  chance  of  bringing  him  before  the  foot- 
lights, and  the  public  began  to  leave  the 
house,  Monsieur  Auber  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Madame  Cabel,  who  had  played 
the  chief  part  in  the  opera,  and  of  Mile. 
Marie  Roze,  who,  though  entrusted  with 
a  much  smaller  part,  had  really  made  the 
hit  of  the  evening,  and  apologizing  for  his 
disappearance  invited  them  both,  and  in 
fact  all  the  principals,  to  a  sapper  at  the 
Cafd  Anglais. 

Auber,  although  well  advanced  in  years, 
never  felt  tired :  he  did,  as  I  said,  without 
sleep,  and  at  that  supper  the  young  sing- 
ers were  enlivened  by  his  verve  and  his 
lively  stories.  But  they  began  to  feel  a 
reaction  after  the  excitement  of  the  pre- 
miire^  and  Auber  saw  that  he  could  not 
keep  them  much  longer;  so  he  called  the 
garqon  to  pay  his  addition^  which  was 
quickly  brought.  But  oh,  horror!  what 
did  he  find  ?  He  had  no  money.  He  told 
the  gar^on^  **  1  am  Monsieur  Auber:  I 
will  pay  to-morrow."  "You  maybe  Mon- 
sieur Auber,  but  you  must  pay  to-night.** 
A  short  conversation  arose;  the  master 
of  the  establishment  was  not  to  be  found  ; 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  **  I  cannot  help  it,'* 
said  Auber,  **  I  must  send  to  my  notatre. 
He  always  has  gold  in  his  safe.  It  is  a 
cruel  thing  to  awake  the  poor  man,  who 
has  been  asleep  probably  for  two  hours ; 
but  what  can  I  do?**  He  sent  a  few 
words,  pencilled,  by  a  cabman,  with  orders 
to  insist  on  seeing  the  old  gentleman, 
who,  poor  victim,  half  an  hour  later  made 
his  appearance  in  terror,  and  amazed  like 
a  point  of  interrogation.  What  could  old 
Monsieur  Auber  have  done  —  what  scrape 
could  be  have  got  into  —  that  at  two 
o*clock  in  the  moroicg  he  wanted  bis  no- 


tary to  help  him  out?  You  may  imagine 
how  surprised  he  was  when  he  heard  that 
it  was  nothing  but  a  few  hundred  francs 
Auber  wanted  to  pay  for  his  supper.  But 
barely  had  he  appeased  the  anxious  wait- 
er, when  Auber  struck  his  forehead  with 
his  open  hand  and  said  :  "  Ah,  queje  suis 
bSte^  I  have  my  purse  in  my  overcoat, 
now  I  think  of  it;  I'll  pay  you  back  at 
once.  And  there  is  a  sovereign  for  you,'* 
he  said  to  the  waiter.  **T'as  bien  jou^ 
ton  r61e  I  **  Well,  what  was  the  explana- 
tion? He  had  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  had  played  this  farce  with  the  waiter 
in  order  to  keep  tRe  company  an  hour 
longer  together ! 

Auber  died  during  the  siege,  broken- 
hearted at  being  forced  out  of  his  habits, 
separated  from  his  horses  and  his  quiet 
way  of  life.  He  was  as  thorough  a 
Frenchman  as  ever  lived.  Full  of  ready 
wit,  fidgety  to  a  degree  even  in  his  work, 
changing  so  much,  that*' some  one  else 
or  something  else"  possessed  th^  latest 
and  greatest  attraction  for  him;  a  gifted 
organization,  a  most  amiable  man,  and  the 
most  fertile  and  successful  composer  of 
his  time.  Yet  such  is  the  ease  with  which 
Frenchmen  forget  even  their  gloires  na- 
tionales^  that  beyond  the  little  monument 
they  erected  for  him  in  his  ville  natale,  at 
Caen,  if  any  one  should  propose  a  marble 
statue  for  Auber  ten  years  hence,  he 
would  barely  get  the  amount  necessary 
for  the  plaster  !    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

L.  E, 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
BULGARIA  AND  SERVIA. 

In  the  stirring  history  of  the  south-east- 
ern peninsula  during  the  present  century 
there  have  been  few  moments  of  deeper 
interest,  few  of  a  more  doubtful  outlook, 
than  that  at  which  I  am  writing.  There 
have  been  times  of  more  fearful  interest; 
say  the  time  when  it  hung  in  the  balance 
whether  Greece  might  not  become  a  wil- 
derness without  inhabitant,  or  be  peopled 
afresh  by  settlements  of  barbarians.  Such 
dangers  as  that  have  passed  by.  Even 
the  **  great  powers,'*  even  the  three  so- 
called  imperial  powers,  would  hardly  sit 
by  and  say  that  peace  and  order  and  equi- 
librium and  the  faith  of  treaties  demanaed 
another  laving  waste  of  Peloponndsos  by 
another  Ibrahim.  But  we  now  look  on 
and  see  a  sight  which,  if  less  fearful  in 
itself,  is  in  some  sort  more  grievous,  and 
which  at  the  first  glance  seems  more  dis- 
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hearteoiog,  to  all  who  have  right  and  free- 
dom at  heart,  than  any  wrong  that  has 
ever  been  done  by  the  mere  brute  force  of 
the  barbarian  from  the  day  of  Kossovo  to 
the  day  of  Batak.  Two  nations  side  by 
side,  parts  at  least  of  two  nations,  have 
been  set  free  from  the  yoke  and  have 
been  called  to  a  renewed  national  life  after 
a  bondage  of  ages.  They  have  begun 
their  new  course;  they  are  advancing 
towards  an  acknowledged  place  among 
the  free  and  civilized  States  of  Europe. 
They  stand  side  by  side  in  danger  from 
the  same  enemies.  They  are  threatened 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  old  oppressor  from 
whom  they  have  been  set  free,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  subtler,  the  far  more 
dangerous,  enemy  who  lies  waiting  in  his 
den  to  pick  up  some  profit,  however  base, 
out  of  any  disturbance  that  he  can  stir  up 
among  his  neighbors.  Between  two  na- 
tions, kindred  in  speech  and  creed  and 
history,  two  nations  with  the  same  griefs 
to  look  back  upon,  with  the  same  hopes 
to  look  forward  to,  set  free  but  yesterday 
from  the  same  oppressor,  threatened  at 
every  moment  by  the  same  dangers,  we 
might,  if  anywhere,  have  looked  for  that 
friendly  union  without  which  neither  peo- 
ple can  hope  to  maintain  its  freedom  or 
its  being.  We  might  have  hoped  that 
that  one  of  the  two  nations  whose  freedom 
was  the  older  and  more  thorough,  that 
which  had  risen  to  the  full  rank  of  an  Eu- 
ropean kingdom,  might  have  looked  with 
some  kindliness  on  the  neighbor  which 
the  mysterious  will  of  what  is  strangely 
called  **  Europe  *' had  condemned  still  to 
drag  about  with  it  some  insulting  traces 
of  its  former  bondage.  We  might  have 
looked  to  see  the  Servian  kingdom  take 
the  Bulgarian  principality  in  hand,  as  an 
elder  sister  guiding  a  younger  in  the  path 
00  which  she  has  herself  learned  to  walk 
before  her.  We  might  have  deemed  that 
every  Servian  heart  would  have  rejoiced 
when  one  of  the  purest  and  most  peaceful 
of  revolutions  raised  another  branch  of 
the  same  great  race  to  a  political  level 
bearing  to  their  own.  What  we  see  in- 
stead is  a  grievous  sight  indeed.  Two 
parts  of  the  same  nation,  yearning  for 
union  but  cruelly  condemned  to  an  unnat* 
oral  partition,  suddenly  rise  and  bring 
about  the  union  which  is  needful  for  the 
national  life.  If  there  ever  was  a  national 
act,  a  righteous  national  act,  it  was  the 
onion  of  northern  and  southern  Bulgaria. 
That  a  neighboring  despot,  who  lives  only 
by  the  weakness  and  disunion  of  nations, 
tboold  gnash  his  teeth  at  such  a  sight  as 
this  is  indeed  not  wonderful.    But  won- 


derful it  surely  is  that  a  free  people,  a 
kindred  people,  should  see  in  the  happy 
union  of  their  brethren  a  wrong  to  them- 
selves which  can  be  washed  out  only  in 
blood.  The  news  of  Bulgarian  union  — 
that  is,  the  news  of  increased  Slavonic 
strength  —  might  indeed  have  sounded  in 
Servian  ears  as  a  call  to  arms,  but  as  a 
call  to  arms  against  the  common  enemy. 
The  Turk,  be  it  never  forgotten,  still 
holds  in  bondage  both  Servian  and  Bul- 
garian soil ;  since  **  Europe  **  decreed  the 
strange  partition  of  the  Bulgarian  lands, 
his  yoke  has  grown  even  heavier  than 
before.  We  might  have  looked  to  see 
Servians  and  Bulgarians  march  side  by 
side  to  the  deliverance  of  their  brethren 
so  cruelly  betrayed.  Instead  of  this,  we 
see  Servians  and  Bulgarians  in  arms ;  but 
it  is  in  arms  aeainst  each  other.  Without 
the  shadow  of  a  wrong  done  by  Bulgarian 
to  Servian,  simply  because  Bulgaria  has 
wrought  her  own  union,  Servian  troops 
have  entered  Bulgarian  territory  in  arms, 
and  shed  the  blood  of  its  defenders.  No 
greater  or  more  unprovoked  wrong  to  an 
unoffending  neighbor  was  ever  wrought  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  or  by  either  Buona- 
parte. And  the  defence  is  even  more 
shameless  than  the  act.  The  lowest  doc- 
trine of  despots  and  diplomatists,  the  doc- 
trine that  the  well-being  of  one  nation  is  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  damage  of  another,  is 
taken  into  the  mouth  of  a  free  people.  We 
hear  the  jargon  of  *'  compensation  "  and 
**  equilibrium."  Because  Bulgaria  has  be- 
come stronger,  Servia  is  held  to  have 
become  weaker ;  and  Servians  and  Bulga- 
rians are  to  be  slaughtered,  slaughtered 
under  the  eyes  of  rejoicing  enemies  on 
either  side,  to  avenge  the  supposed  dam- 
age done  to  Servia.  To  those  who  stand 
outside,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Servia  lost  by 
Bulgarian  unity.  But  it  is  very  easy  to 
see  that  the  mutual  slaughter  of  Servian 
and  Bulgarian,  the  abiding  hatred  be- 
tween Servia  and  Bulgaria  which  is  like  to 
follow,  is  indeed  a  gain  to  the  Austrian 
and  the  Turk. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  very  simple. 
At  the  opening  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence which  began  in  Herzegovina  in 
1875,  a  large  part  of  Servia  already  en- 
joyed practical  independence  ;  it  formed  a 
principality,  paying  tribute  to  the  Turk, 
but  in  other  respects  free.  Bulgaria,  a 
vague  word,  but  by  which  I  mean  all  those 
lands  where  the  whole  or  the  majority  of 
the  people  is  Bulgarian,  was  altogether  in 
hopeless  bondage  to  the  Turk.  Servia, 
like  Montenegro,  joined  in  the  war,  though 
with  less  success  than  Montenegro.     Bui- 
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garfa,  as  all  the  world  knows,  became  the 
special  sceoe  of  the  characteristic  doings 
of  the  Turk,  and  was  set  free  fronn  his 
yoke  by  Russian  deliverers.  Then  canoe 
the  first  Treaty  of  Sao  Stefano  between 
Russia  and  the  Turk,  the  treaty  which 
created  the  famous  "  big  Bulgaria.''  No 
one  can  doubt  that  it  was  too  big.  It  un- 
doubtedly took  in  some  territory  that  was 
not  Bulgarian,  but  Greek,  perhaps  also 
some  territory  that  was  not  Bulgarian, 
but  Servian.  The  San  Stefano  Treaty 
moreover  had  the  great  fault  of  doing 
nothing  at  all  for  Greece  in  any  shape, 
and  it  strangely  neglected  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  the  very  lands  in  which  the 
patriotic  movement  had  begun.  But  its 
faults  were  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
monstrous  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  to  secure  the  greatest  unhappiness 
of  the  greatest  number.  Its  only  good 
provisions,  that  which  suggested,  rather 
than  ordained,  the  deliverance  of  a  part  of 
enslaved  Greece,  were  carefully  worded  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  evasion.  They  re- 
mained wholly  unfulfilled  till  Mr.  Glad- 
stone took  office;  they  remain  partly 
unfulfilled  still.  But  the  provisions  with 
regard  to  Bulgaria,  being  designed  for  the 
discouragement  of  freedom,  were  carefully 
carried  out.  The  land  delivered  by  Rus- 
sia was  split  into  three.  Part  was  handed 
over  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Turk. 
Part  became  a  tributary  principality,  prac- 
tically independent.  Part  under  the  gro- 
tesque name  of  Eastern  Roumelia  —  a 
name  which  would  more  naturally  take  in 
Constantinople  —  was  put  into  a  state  be- 
tween bondage  and  freedom,  a  state  which 
it  seems  is  in  diplomatic  jargon  called 
"administrative  autonomy."  That  is,  it 
had  a  governor  named  by  the  Turk,  but  in 
its  internal  administration  it  has  been 
nearly  as  free  as  the  principality.  For 
this  threefold  division,  above  all  for  the 
cruellest  part  of  it,  the  thrusting  back  into 
utter  bondage  of  men  already  set  free,  no 
reason  can  be  given,  except  the  natural 
dislike  on  the  part  of  some  who  signed 
the  treaty  to  hear  of  the  smallest  advance 
on  the  part  of  right  and  freedom.  The 
circumstances  of  the  country,  the  wishes 
of  its  inhabitants,  called  for  union;  but 
union  is  strength,  and  to  help  towards  the 
strength  of  a  free  people,  a  Christian  peo- 
ple, was  the  thing  which  some  of  those 
who  signed  the  treaty  most  wished  to 
binder.  The  body  then  which  is  strangelv 
spoken  of  as  **  Europe  "  decreed  that  Bul- 
garia should  be  divided,  and  therefore 
weak.    ^  Europe  "  had  decreed  the  same 


in  the  case  of  Rou mania,  and  the  decree 
of  ** Europe''  had  gone  for  very  little. 
Instead  of  the  divided  lands  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  which  *'  Europe  "  bad  de- 
creed to  keep  asunder,  there  has  been  for 
several  )rear8  the  independent  kingdom  of 
Roumania,  needing  only  a  little  enlarge- 
ment to  the  north-west  or  north-east, 
whenever  honest  men  get  their  own. 
What  the  Rou  man  people  bad  done  the 
Bulgarian  people  might  do  also,  and  north- 
ern and  southern  Bulgaria  might  be  united 
as  well  as  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  And 
one  day,  a  few  weeks  back,  came  the  good 
news  that  they  were  united,  that  northern 
and  southern  Bulgaria  had  come  together 
under  Prince  Alexander  by  a  peaceful 
rising.  A  brighter  and  more  honorable 
day  is  not  set  down  in  the  kalendar  of  any 
people. 

Never  was  the  conventional  talk  about 
foreign  intriguers  and  the  like  more  thor- 
oughly out  of  place  than  when  applied  to 
such  a  movement  as  this.  The  Bulga- 
rian people  were  suffering  under  a  great 
wrong;  they  deemed  that  the  time  for 
undoing  that  wrong  had  come,  and  they 
undid  it.  That  they  should  be  reviled  for 
so  doing  by  despots  and  the  tools  of 
despots  is  no  more  than  they  must  have 
looked  for.  That  a  free  nation  should 
stoop  to  take  up  the  language  of  despots 
against  them,  this  is  indeed  a  blow  hard 
to  bear.  Bulgaria  united  her  divided 
members,  and  Servia,  and  even  Greece, 
talks  of  "equilibrium"  and  "compensa- 
tion." Now,  if  we  had  beard  of  a  Servian 
march  of  deliverance  into  the  Servian 
lands  that  are  still  in  bondage  to  the  Turk, 
and  if  we  had  presently  heard  that  the 
motives  of  that  march  of  deliverance  had 
been  translated  into  the  language  of  des- 
pots, we  might  perhaps  have  smiled. 
Those  who  might  have  to  be  spoken  to 
would  fail  to  understand  such  words  as 
I* nations  "  and  "deliverance."  To  them 
it  might  be  expedient  to  speak  according 
to  their  kind,  and  to  talk  of  "equilibrium" 
and  "compensation."  So  that  the  good 
work  was  done,  it  would  matter  little  in 
what  words  it  was  spoken  of.  But  before 
long  another  tale  is  heard ;  the  enslaved 
brethren  are  forgotten;  the  Turk  is  left 
to  work  his  will  on  them.  And  the  sword 
which  seemed  to  be  whetting  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  oppressed  is  strangely 
burled  against  fellow-workers  in  the  same 
cause,  whose  single  crime  is  to  have 
wrought  their  own  deliverance. 

Now  happily  no  one  believes  that  this 
great  crime  —  for  than  an  unjust  war  no 
crime  is  greater  —  is  fairly  to  be  laid  to 
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the  charge  of  the  Servian  people.  Be- 
tween Servia  and  Bulgaria  there  are  likely 
enough  to  be  grudges,  grudges  such  as 
are  to  be  found  among  neighbors  every- 
where. Still  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
mass  of  the  Servian  people  can  really  ap- 
prove the  action  of  their  ruler,  that  they 
can  go  forth  to  the  unprovoked  slaughter 
of  their  brethren  with  the  heart  with  which 
nine  years  back  they  went  forth  to  their 
crusade  against  the  barbarian.  No ;  the 
war  is  no  national  war;  it  is  a  war  waged 
in  the  supposed  interests  of  a  race  or  of  a 
dynasty,  a  race  and  a  dynasty  who,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  have  sealed  their  death-warrant 
by  leading  a  misguided  people  on  an  er- 
rand of  blood  and  shame.  But  no  one 
believes  that  the  moving  |>ower  is  to  be 
found  in  a  race  or  in  a  dynasty  within  the 
bounds  of  Servia.  The  real  doer  is  to  be 
looked  for  beyond  the  Save.  It  is  the 
sleepless  enemy  of  south-eastern  freedom 
who,  we  may  be  sure,  is  the  real  doer  of 
this  unprovoked  breach  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  this  shameless  violation  of  the 
rights  of  nations.  In  a  word,  as  ever  hap- 
pens when  wrong  can  be  done  by  deputy 
and  the  reward  gathered  in  person,  the 
guiding  spirit  in  the  present  deed  of  un- 
righteousness is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
inperial,  royal  and  apostolic  chief  of  the 
bouse  of  Habsburg  and  Lorraine. 

It  is  not  a  new  remark,  but  it  is  a  remark 
which  will  bear  making  again,  that  the 
political  language  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury might  sometimes  be  improved  in 
clearness  and  truth  by  falling  back  on  the 
political  language  of  the  eighteenth.  The 
odd  fashion  now  in  vogue  of  personifying 
nations  and  powers  on  the  slightest  occa- 
sions, a  figure  of  speech  which  used  to  be 
kept  for  some  poetical  or  rhetorical  flour- 
ish, is  a  mere  question  of  style  as  long  as 
it  is  applied  to  national  powers  like  En- 
gland, France,  or  Italy.  The  government 
of  England,  France,  or  Italy,  presumably 
acts  on  behalf  of  the  English,  French,  or 
Italian  nation  ;  if  at  any  time  it  fails  to  do 
so,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  nation  itself.  To 
talk  therefore  of  the  action  of  England, 
France,  or  Italy,  does  no  harm;  it  leads 
to  no  misunderstanding  of  facts.  But  to 
talk  in  the  same  way  of  **  Austria "  or 
^  Turkey  "  as  personified  beings,  held  to 
do  whatever  their  rulers  do,  does  lead  to 
misunderstanding  of  facts.  It  leads  to 
the  impression,  perhaps  the  quite  uncon- 
scioos  impression,  that  the  acts  spoken  of 
are  the  acts  of  a  nation,  like  the  acts  of 
England,  France,  or  Italy.  The  older 
forms  of  speech  gave  no  opening  for  any 
soch  miacooceptioQ.    Men  used  to  speak, 


not  of  "  Turkey,"  but  of  "  the  Turk,"  "  the 
Grand  Turk,"  '*  the  Grand  Seignior,"  some 
phrase  which  effectually  marked  off  the 
infidel  intruder  from  all  European  nations 
and  their  rulers.  They  spoke  too  always 
of  the  "house  of  Austria"  or  "the  house 
of  Habsburg,'*  a  formula  which  still  more 
happily  brought  out  the  facts  of  the  case. 
In  using  it  men  were  never  likely  to  forget 
that  they  were  not  speaking  of  a  nation. 
The  "interests  of  the  house  of  Habs- 
burg," the  "  policy  of  the  house  of  Habs- 
burg," was,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  interest, 
the  policy,  not  of  a  people,  but  simply  of 
a  family.  If  we  kept  to  that  formula,  we 
should  not  be  likely  to  forget  that,  when 
we  speak  of  the  six  great  powers  of  £u< 
rope,  one  of  them  is  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  others,  that,  while  five  of  them 
are  nations,  the  sixth  is  a  mere  family 
estate.  The  interest,  the  policy,  of  any 
of  the  other  powers  may  be  selfish,  but  it 
need  not  be  so;  sometimes  it  has  not 
been  so.  Take  the  one  power  which  even 
in  these  days  keeps  a  despotic  govern* 
ment,  the  power  where  the  people  have 
no  constitutional  voice,  where  the  influ- 
ence of  the  people  on  the  rulers  can  only 
be  indirect.  The  Russian  war  of  1877, 
the  crusade  of  the  Russian  people  against 
the  oppressor  of  their  brethren,  was  a 
popular  movement  as  true  and  as  gener- 
ous as  any  that  history  records.  But 
where  there  is  no  nation,  only  a  confused 
jumble  of  scraps  of  nations,  each  to  be 
played  off  against  some  other  as  may  be 
convenient  for  the  common  enemy,  no 
national  voice  ever  can  be  heard.  The 
policy,  the  interest,  not  of  the  harmless 
German  duchy  to  which  the  name  of  Aus- 
tria strictly  belongs,  not  of  the  unnatural 
heaping  together  of  territories  to  which 
the  name  is  vulgarly  applied,  but  the  pol- 
icy, the  interest,  of  the  house  of  Austria 
or  of  Habsburg,  the  mere  interest  of  a 
family  seeking  nothing  but  to  enlarge  its 
family  estate,  is  in  its  own  nature  selfish, 
and  cannot  be  otherwise.  Such  a  power 
lives  simply  by  the  weakness  and  dis- 
union of  nations ;  anything  which  unites 
a  nation,  or  in  any  other  way  strengthens 
a  nation,  is  simply  the  setting  of  an  exam- 
ple which  may  be  inconvenient  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  house,  which  may  tend  to 
the  lessening  of  its  family  estate.  If  a 
fragment  of  a  nation  which  is  still  under 
the  Turk  may  unite  itself  to  the  indepen- 
dent fragment  of  the  same  nation,  it  may 
come  into  the  head  of  some  fragment  of 
some  other  nation  that  is  under  the  Aus- 
trian to  unite  itself  in  the  like  sort  to  the 
iodependent  fragment  of  the  same  oatioo* 
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lo  ooe  part  of  the  family  estate  the  thing 
has  been  done.  Some  of  us  can  remem- 
ber when  to  all  grave  and  respectable  poli- 
ticians it  seemed  as  thoroughly  a  part  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  the  house 
of  Austria  should  rule  in  Milan  and  Ven- 
ice as  it  now  seems  to  the  same  class  that 
the  same  house  should  rule  in  Cattaroand 
Ragusa.  Out  of  Milan  and  Venice  the 
house  of  Austria  has  been  scourged  amid 
the  rejoicings  of  mankind;  and  the  house 
of  Austria  kself  knows,  if  others  have  for- 
gotten, that  a  day  may  come  when  right 
shall  have  the  upper  hand  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Hadria  as  well  as  on  the  western. 
With  such  an  example  within  recent  mem- 
ory, it  is  no  wonder  if  the  house  and  its 
chief  look  with  a  jealousy  to  which  ordi- 
nary national  enmity  is  as  nothing  on 
every  movement  towards  freedom  or  union 
on  the  part  of  any  enslaved  or  divided 
people.  Every  step  taken  on  behalf  of 
national  rights  is  a  blow  struck  at  the 
ascendency  of  a  house  which  lives  only  by 
the  trampling  under  foot  of  all  national 
rights.  We  thus  fully  understand  the 
rage  of  Francis  Joseph  and  his  minister 
at  the  dangerous  precedent  of  Bulgarian 
union,  and  the  unkingly  scoldings  of  the 
Bulgarian  patriots  which  came  forth  from 
the  imperial,  royal,  and  apostolic  mouth. 
The  Bulgarians  were  soundly  rated  for 
breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  disobedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  Europe,  all  the  stock 
phrases  which  come  so  readily  to  the  lips 
of  oppressors  when  they  are  threatened  by 
action  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed.  To 
any  one  who  is  not  blinded  by  the  fallacies 
of  diplomatists  it  is  plain  that  the  Bulga- 
rians have  broken  nothing  and  disobeyed 
nothing.  They  have  not  broken  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  for  they  never  consented  to  it. 
They  simply  submitted  to  its  unrighteous 
provisions  under  dread  of  overwhelming 
force.  As  for  '*  disobedience,"  **will  of 
Europe,*'  and  all  that  kind  of  talk,  it  is  not 
very  wonderful  If  despots  and  their  minis- 
ters easily  come  to  say,  **  We  are  they  that 
ought  to  speak;  who  is  lord  over  us?" 
They  may  even  come  to  think  that  there 
is  something  of  moral  authority  in  any- 
thing that  they  choose  to  ordain,  and  that 
some  real  blame  attaches  to  those  who  go 
against  their  orders.  Yet  it  is  hard  to 
see  that  the  right  by  which  six  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  take  on  themselves  to 
dictate  to  the  rest  is  anything  but  the 
mere  right  of  the  stronger.  They  do  it 
simply  because  they  are  able  to  do  it. 
They  have  no  commission  from  other  na- 
tions to  act  in  their  place ;  the  other 
nations  obey  simply  because  it  is  prudent 
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to  obey.  A  single  small  power  will  com- 
monly act  unwisely  if  it  defies  the  will  of 
six  great  powers ;  it  should  at  least  care- 
fully count  the  cost  before  it  runs  such  a 
risk.  But  that  is  all ;  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  prudence  ;  there  is  no  moral  obli* 
gation  on  the  part  of  the  weak  to  obey  the 
strong  simply  because  they  are  strong. 
And  that  breach  of  treaty,  simply  as 
breach  of  treaty,  does  not  greatly  oneod 
the  apostolic  mind  is  plain  on  a  moment's 
thought.  The  Turk  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
bound  by  the  Berlin  Treaty;  for*  he  has 
signed  it.  But,  if  he  has  signed  it,  he  has 
also  shamelessly  broken  it.  He  prom- 
ised by  the  Berlin  Treaty  to  give  to  the 
other  Christian  lands  under  his  rule  insti- 
tutions of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
the  treaty  gave  to  the  so-called  Eastern 
Roumelia.  That  promise  the  Turk  has 
not  kept.  Instead  of  granting  free  insti- 
tutions or  reforms  of  any  kind,  he  has 
simply  turned  on  scorpions  instead  of 
whips;  the  anarchy  and  oppression  of 
Macedonia  has,  since  the  treaty,  been 
greater  than  ever.  But  not  a  word  comes 
from  the  apostolic  mouth  to  rebuke  the 
Turk  for  his  breach  of  treaty.  For  his 
breach  of  treaty,  his  disobedience  to  the 
bidding  of  *' Europe,"  tends  to  the  com- 
mon interest,  to  the  great  object  of  the 
weakening  of  nations.  It  is  only  when  a 
free  people  act  for  themselves  that  breach 
of  treaty  is  denounced,  and  that  on  the 
part  of  a  people  on  whom  the  treaty  is  in 
no  way  binding. 

As  far  as  we  have  gone  yet,  the  open 
action  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Austria 
has  not  gone  beyond  scolding.  The  time 
for  filching  has  not  yet  come.  But  when 
the  **  Areopagus  of  Europe  "  and  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Austria  come  to  speak 
their  minds,  the  power  which  filched 
Spizza,  that  wretched  little  haven,  from 
Montenegro  in  1878,  will  doubtless  find 
some  paltry  scrap  of  territory  which  may 
be  found  convenient  to  round  off  ^ome 
corner  or  other  of  the  family  estate.  The 
house  of  Austria  never  throws  any  part 
of  the  world  into  confusion  without  some 
object.  It  is  sure  to  go  off  with  some 
little  matter  of  gain,  some  halfpenny 
picked  from  the  pocket  of  a  poor  neighbor, 
as  the  reward  of  its  labors.  The  house 
indeed  may  have  its  eye  on  something 
much  greater  than  Spizza.  No  one,  I 
presume,  doubts  that,  when  the  Servian 
army,  which  simple-minded  folk  thought 
was  called  forth  to  deliver  Servians  from 
the  Turk,  suddenly  turned  in  another  di- 
rection to  slaughter  Bulgarians,  it  was 
done  at  imperial,  royal  and  apostolic  bid- 
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diDg[.  For  nothing  could  be  less  suited 
to  imperia),  royal,  and  apostolic  interests 
than  the  extension  of  freedom  to  a  people 
who  might  help  to  bar  the  extension  of 
the  family  estate  to  the  M^esLU.  And 
DotbiD^  could  better  suit  those  interests 
than  to  chastise  the  breakers  of  the  sa- 
cred treaty,  the  despisers  of  the  bidding 
of  Europe,  to  chastise  them  too  by  the 
hand  of  another,  with  the  comforting 
thought  that,  whether  Servian  slaughtered 
Balgarian  or  Bulgarian  slaughtered  Ser- 
^an,  some  free  people  would  be  weak- 
ened. It  is  this  kind  of  policy  with  which 
we  have  to  reckon  as  long  as  the  mere  in- 
terests of  a  particular  family  are  allowed 
to  take  their  place  in  European  councils 
alongside  of  what  may  be  at  least  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  interests  of  nations.  The 
Turk  himself  is  in  some  sort  more  worthy 
of  respect ;  he  is  at  least  an  open  enemy 
on  equal  terms ;  he  does  represent  a  peo- 
ple and  a  creed ;  we  can  hardly  fancy  the 
heir  of  Othman  stooping  to  filch  Spizza. 
And  beyond  all  doubt  the  Turk  is  at  this 
moment  the  less  dangerous  of  the  two; 
there  is  little  fear  of  his  advance,  while 
the  subtle  advance  of  theAustrian  is  to  be 
feared  at  every  moment,  in  tvtry  quarter, 
and  in  every  shape.  What  if  Servia,  the 
tool,  is  destined  for  perhaps  a  speedier 
blow  than  Bulgaria  the  victim  ?  It  might 
possibly  be  convenient  to  take  advantage 
of  some  movement  against  a  defeated 
Servian  king,  and  to  declare  the  presence 
of  the  apostolic  armies  to  be  no  less  need- 
ful io  Servia  than  in  Bosnia.  Or  it  might 
be  possible  to  bribe  free  Italy  with  some 
small  act  of  liberation  on  her  own  border 
into  joining  with  the  despots  in  agreeing 
to  some  far  wider  acts  of  annexation  on 
some  other  border.  The  shifts  and  de- 
vices of  a  power  bent  on  personal  aggran- 
diiement,  and  unchecked  by  the  voice  of 
an  united  people,  do  in  truth  know  no 
eod.  It  is  time  that  the  real  danger  of 
soath-eastero  Europe,  and  thereby  of  all 
Europe,  should  be  fully  understood.  It 
is  time  that  men  should  stop  and  think 
what  the  phrase  so  glibly  used  aboOt 
"going  to  Salonica ''  really  means.  Any- 
how it  is  cheering  to  see  that  the  strange 
infloence  which  the  great  Austrian  im- 
posture has  latterly  held  over  men's  minds 
seems  at  last  to  be  giving  way.  English 
newspapers,  not  commonly  in  the  habit  of 
dealing  over  boldly  with  established  pow- 
ers, are  beginning  to  speak  out,  and  to 
denounce  a  crooked  and  bloody  policy  as  it 
deserves.  We  seem  to  be  coming  back  to 
the  healthier  feelings  of  1848,  of  1859,  ^°d 
of  1866.    And  it  is  more  cheering  still 


when  we  see  the  heads  of  both  political 
parties  in  England  speaking  of  the  Bul- 
garian movement  in  a  tone  very  different 
from  that  of  Francis  Joseph  and  his  Count 
Kalnoky.  Lord  Salisbury  has  much  to 
wipe  out,  for  he  signed  the  Berlin  Treaty; 
but  he  may  wipe  out  a  good  deal  by  acting 
according  to  his  hitherto  spoken  words, 
and  by  letting  the  influence  of  England 
be  thrown  this  time  into  the  scale  of  right. 
It  will  be  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  if  we 
hear  the  voice  of  the  nation  of  Great  Brit- 
ain given  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
voice  of  the  house  of  Austria.  And  by 
being  given  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
voice  of  the  house  of  Austria,  it  will  be 
very  far  from  being  given  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  voice  of  not  a  few  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  head 
of  that  house,  reviler  of  the  Bulgarians, 
calls  himself,  among  other  things,  king  of 
Bohemia.  But  when  Bulgarian  students 
in  his  Bohemian  capital  go  to  join  the 
cause  that  he  reviles,  it  is  not  with  revil- 
ings  but  with  blessings  that  the  people  of 
Bohemia  send  forth  the  helpers  in  a  cause 
which  their  still  uncrowned  master  so 
bitterly  denounces. 

While  the  Austrian  objects  are  plain 
enough,  those  of  the  Russian  tzar  are 
more  puzzling.  His  strange  personal 
treatment  of  the  prince  of  Bulgaria  looks 
more  like  a  passing  fit  of  ill-temper  than 
the  outcome  of  any  deliberate  policy.  No 
doubt  the  exercise  of  an  independent  will 
by  a  small  people  and  their  prinqe  is  no 
more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  a  Russian 
than  to  an  Austrian  despot.  But  then  the 
Russian  despot  has  a  people  behind  him, 
a  people  whose  voice  sometimes  makes 
itself  heard,  a  people  capable  of  high  re- 
solve  and  generous  self-devotion.  Men 
like  Kire^fiE  and  Skobele£E  have  assuredly 
not  died  out  among  the  countrymen  of 
Kire^fi  and  Skobeleff.  What  the  action  of 
the  house  of  Austria  must  be  we  know 
already ;  to  the  possible  action  of  Russia 
we  look,  not  without  misgivings,  but  not 
without  hope. 

Another  element  not  to  be  forgotten  is 
the  way  in  which  the  public  action  of 
Servia  may  be  looked  on  by  the  Servian 
people  themselves.  When  the  sword  is 
once  drawn,  it  is  very  hard  to  stop  a  war, 
however  unrighteous,  however  impolitic; 
still  no  one  can  doubt  that  on  the  part  of 
Servia  this  war  is  no  war  of  the  people, 
but  simply  a  war  of  the  king  and  his  mas-, 
ter.  But  King  Milan  should  remember 
that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possible 
schemes  of  his  master,  he  is  hardly  in  a 
position  to  play  tricks  with  his  people. 
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There  are  Other  claimants  of  his  crown; 
there  are  worthier  representatives  of  the 
headship  of  his  nation.  The  old  memories 
of  Servian  greatness,  the  thoughts  of  the 
days  when  Servia  was  indeed  a  power  in 
the  world,  hardly  gather  round  the  bouse 
of  Obrenovitch.  They  rather  gather 
round  the  unconquered  principality  where 
in  the  darkest  days  one  fragment  of  the 
Servian  folk  still  kept  its  freedom.  They 
rather  gather  round  the  noble  prince  who, 
alone  among  living  European  sovereigns, 
has,  like  Godfrey  or  Saint  Lewis,  met  the 
infidel  in  battle  face  to  face.  For  the  true 
king  of  men,  at  whose  word  the  swords  of 
a  free  people  are  ready  to  flash  in  a  right- 
eous cause,  as  we  do  not  go  to  Francis 
Joseph  of  Vienna,  neither  do  we  go  to 
Milan  of  Belgrade;  we  do  go  to  Nicolas 
of  Jzetinje. 

There  is  yet  another  nation  to  be  dealt 
with.  Greece  has  made  it  plain  that  she 
too  will  have  a  word  in  the  matter.  If 
there  is  an  enslaved  Servia  and  an  en- 
slaved Bulgaria,  there  is  an  enslaved 
Greece  no  less.  Crete,  which  the  Berlin 
Treaty  thrust  back  into  bondage  as  the 
reward  of  her  gallant  struggles ;  J6annina, 
with  freedom  twice  promised  and  twice 
snatched  from  its  grasp;  those  of  the 
islands  of  the  i£gean  which  are  still  left 
under  the  yoke,  —  here  are  wrongs  which 
cannot  forever  remain  unredressed.  The 
general  prospects  of  Greece  on  the  side 
of  Albania  are  far  too  wide  a  subject  to 
be  dealt  with  here,  but  in  any  case  there 
are  the  Greek  lands  of  Epeiros  to  be  set 
free.  On  the  side  of  Bulgaria  the  question 
is  simpler.  What  is  needed  is  for  two 
nations  which  have  been  rivals  for  twelve 
hundred  years,  which  have  had  even  in 
recent  times  grudges  against  one  another 
which  are  not  imaginary,  to  make  the  efiEort 
of  getting  over  their  differences  in  the 
face  of  a  common  enemy,  and  of  submit- 
ting their  claims  to  the  judgment  of  an 
impartial  arbitrator,  if  such  an  arbitrator 
can  be  found.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  the  land  which  is  somewhat 
vaguely  called  Macedonia  is  neither  wholly 
Greek  nor  wholly  Bulgarian^  and  that  to 
assign  it  as  a  whole  to  either  Greece  or 
Bulgaria  would  be  to  do  a  wrong  to  the 
other  nation.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
neither  Greece  nor  Bulgaria  can  be 
trusted,  any  more  than  anv  other  nation 
or  any  other  man,  to  be  judge  in  its  own 
cause.  Let  us  hope  that  neither  nation 
will  ever  commit  the  crime  and  folly  of 
drawing  the  sword  against  the  other.  For 
Greek  and  Bulgarian,  the  countrymen  of 
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Basil  and  the  countrymen  of  Samuel,  to 
march  side  by  side  against  the  Turk  would 
indeed  be  a  sight  to  stir  the  heart.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  danger  from 
the  other  side  is  not  Vo  far  more  pressing 
that  even  the  Turk  may  not  be  endured 
for  a  moment.  The  yoke  of  Othman  will 
at  least  be  easier  to  throw  off  than  the 
yoke  of  Habsburg.  But  in  no  case  let 
any  people  of  south  eastern  Christendom 
shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow  in  the  sight 
of  either  enemy  and  to  the  profit  of  either 
enemy.  An  useful  field,  perhaps  for  what 
calls  itself  **£urope,''  perhaps  for  some 
tribunal  more  likely  to  do  justice,  would 
be  found  in  the  work  of  drawing  a  fair 
boundary  line  between  two  nations,  either 
of  which,  by  the  common  law  of  human 
nature,  is  certain  to  claim  more  than  its 
just  right. 

We  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth.  But  as  yet  the  armed  intrigue  of 
Milan  and  Milan's  master  seems,  as  a 
military  enterprise,  to  have  wholly  failed  ; 
the  people  of  Samuel  have  stood  their 
ground  against  unprovoked  aggression 
with  an  energy  worthy  of  Samuel  himself. 
Their  foreign  prince  has  shown  himself 
worthy  of  the  crown  that  his  people  gave 
him.  And  yet  the  base  plot  has  done  its 
work.  The  liberating  revolution  is  in 
some  sort  already  undone.  The  Turk  has 
found  opportunity  to  meddle,  to  speak  of 
the  liberated  land  as  his.  Prince  Alex- 
ander is  said  to  have  thrown  himself  on 
the  will  of  the  sultan,  and  to  have  prom- 
ised to  withdraw  from  the  land  whose 
people  have  called  him  to  be  their  deliv- 
erer. It  is  for  the  national  powers  of 
Europe,  for  England,  for  France,  for  Italy 
—  if  she  can  rise  above  momentary  temp- 
tations-^ for  Russia  —  if  she  can  again 
speak  with  the  voice  of  her  people  —  to 
undo  this  wrong,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
purest  revolution  of  our  times  shall  not  be 
made  a  dead  letter  simply  to  satisfy  the 
malignity  of  jealous  despots.  And  it  is 
for  the  third  nation  of  the  peninsula  to 
take  warning,  and  to  eschew  the  example 
of  a  sister  nation  which  has  been  beguiled 
into  such  deadly  error.  In  the  greatest 
day  of  the  elder  Greece,  many  an  old 
wrong  was  forgotten  when  Athens  and 
Sparta  and  Corinth  and  Aigina  went  forth 
together  to  save  Hellas  from  the  Mede. 
The  like  must  be  done  again.  "Pax  in 
terris  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis ;  *'  bat 
every  free  nation  must  stand  ready  for 
war,  whenever  war  cannot  be  escaped, 
against  the  enemies  of  peace  and  oppress- 
ors of  mankind. 

Edward  A.  Freeman, 
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From  The  Spectator. 
BOY  KINGS. 

The  evidence  about  yooog  princes  is 
rarely  trastworthy,  and  after  a  good  deal 
of  reading,  we  find  ourselves  uncertain 
whether  Edward  VI.  was  a  rather  goody 
youog  man,  or  the  undeveloped  tiger-cub 
some  close  observers  believed  him  to  ^e. 
Those  to  whom  princes  talk  are  flattered 
by  their  talk,  and  disposed  to  attribute  to 
them  not  only  virtues,  but  also  abilities, 
which  they  often  do  not  possess.  Those 
who  praise  them,  too,  are  uncontradicted. 
It  is  held  as  discourteous  to  call  princes 
stupid  —  unless,  indeed,  like  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  they  are  imbeciles  —  as  to  call 
princesses  ugly;  yet  there  are  princes 
without  intelligence  and  princesses  with- 
oat  ordinary  attractiveness  of  mien.  The 
evidence  that  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  had 
exceptional  ability  of  a  kind  —  the  kind 
necessary  to  the  work  of  governing  —  is, 
however,  very  strong.  He  was,  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  ten  years  ago,  a  lathy 
lad  whose  bearing  inspired  no  awe,  his 
birth  was  suspected,  he  was  closely 
watched,  and  he  bad  plenty  of  enemies 
around  him.  Nevertheless,  from  year  to 
year  the  opinion  grew  that  he  was  compe- 
tent to  bear  rule.  Grave  statesmen  found 
that  in  grave  crises  the  king's  will  was  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  situation,  and  that 
his  judgment  was  worth  considering ;  am- 
bassadors reported  that  he  had  an  opinion, 
usually  an  intelligent  one;  and  generals 
yielded  to  his  influence  with  a  facility 
which  surprised  themselves.  It  has  not 
been  easy  work  usually  to  obtain  a  bold 
over  the  Spanish  army;  and,  owing  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  accession,  it  was 
noasually  difficult  for  Alfonso;  but  he 
obtained  a  hold  so  firm  that,  after  thirty 
years  of  military  outbreaks,  pronuncia' 
mkntos  became  impossible.  He  won  the 
common  soldiers  first  by  a  novel  consid- 
eration for  their  wants;  but  he  won  the 
officers,  also,  while  maintaining  all  the 
while  a  discipline  almost  cruel  in  its  inflex- 
ibility. He  had,  too,  many  of  the  qualities 
of  a  statesman,  refused  to  proscribe  any 
class  of  opponents,  and  declared  that,  so 
long  as  they  accepted  the  constitutional 
monarchy,  he  should  regard  all  parties,  in- 
cluding the  Left,  as  Spanish  parties,  and 
torn,  when  need  arrived,  without  reluc- 
tance to  any  of  them.  He  would  listen  to 
any  advice  respectfully  tendered,  however 
opposed  to  his  own  judgment,  and  he 
never  seemed  to  fear  the  closest  contact 
with  any  mind. 

That  much  seems  to  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence past  doubt;  but  there  is  still  a 


question  lingering  in  many  minds  which 
is,  perhaps,  worth  an  answer.  Granting 
all  that  is  said  of  Alfonso,  he  was  not  a 
man  of  genius ;  and  genius  apart,  how 
could  a  lad  of  that  age  be  of  material  use 
at  the  head  of  a  great  government  ?  The 
answer  to  that  is  the  counter-question, — 
Why  should  he  not  be  of  use?  There 
was  nothing  in  his  position  which  there 
is  not  in  the  position  of  a  thousand  men 
in  England  at  this  moment.  Every  day 
some  great  proprietor,  or  manufacturer 
with  three  thousand  hands,  or  brewer  with 
endless  mash-tubs,  or  shopkeeper  with  a 
business  as  large  as  the  trade  of  a  West- 
Indian  island,  dies,  and  his  son,  a  little 
too  young,  steps  into  the  vacant  place,  and 
after  a  brief  pause  of  uncertainty,  settles 
to  the  work,  and  does  it  fairly  well.  He 
has  probably  been  hearing  of  the  work  all 
his  life ;  he  is  sobered  at  once,  as  far  as 
the  work  is  concerned,  by  a  keen  sense  of 
his  own  interest ;  he  can  decide  like  an 
older  man,  and  whenever  the  experience 
which  he  does  not  possess  is  required,  he 
has  that  of  long-tried  men  laid  frankly  and 
pleasantly  before  him.  Employes  soon 
learn  the  art  of  not  being  bores.  King 
Alfonso's  trade  from  childhood  had  been 
governing;  and  he  had  therefore  all  the 
advantages  of  the  heir  to  a  business,  with 
this  additional  one,  that  the  one  thing  he 
was  sedulously  taught,  the  self-control 
which  in  a  king  is  the  first  essential  of 
manners,  is  a  distinct  help  in  doing  actual 
work.  A  king  must  listen,  a  king  must 
keep  his  temper,  a  king  must  adhere  to 
his  expressed  opinion, —  those  are  mere 
lessons  of  manner;  but  those  once 
learned,  are  aids  to  the  acquirement  of 
wisdom  of  no  mean  value.  Of  course, 
they  are  useless  if  the  pupil  is  inherently 
incapable,  or  top  given  to  pleasure  to  at- 
tend, or  is  of  a  vacillating  temper ;  but 
granted  a  little  industry,  average  keen- 
ness of  brain,  and  a  good  deal  of  firm- 
ness, a  boy  ruler  may  do  his  work  more 
than  fairly  well.  It  is  not  itiore  difficult 
to  learn  politics  than  to  learn  history;  not 
harder  to  decide  between  policies  than  be- 
tween courses  in  life;  not  more  iropossi* 
ble  to  understand  whether  a  minister  is 
able  than  whether  a  tutor  is  able.  Good 
judgment  as  to  men  is  in  a  king  a  substi- 
tute for  almost  all  qualities.  A  youog 
Oxford  man  in  his  second  year  will  under- 
stand the  capacities,  and  the  feebleness, 
and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  those  who  teach 
him  very  well  indeed ;  and  he  has  not  half 
the  interest  in  understanding  them  that  a 
young  king  has  in  understanding  the  poli- 
ticians within  his  court,  or  half  the  means 
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of  obtainiag  accurate  koowleda;e.  The 
king  hears  clever  detractors  as  the  Oxford 
man  does  not,  has  opportunities  of  hearing 
statesmen  think  aloud  as  tutors  do  not, 
and  has  besides  a  responsibility  with 
which  a  collegian  is  not  oppressed.  No 
king,  Mr.  Sanford,  the  historian,  used  to 
say,  however  bad  or  weak,  ever  got  rid 
of  the  feeling  that  the  affairs  of  the  mon- 
archy were  his  affairs ;  that  whatever  hap- 
pened in  the  kingdom,  he  himself  would 
have  to  take  or  to  pay  the  stake ;  that  he 
was  answerable,  if  not  to  the  people,  then 
to  God  and  history  for  all  that  might  oc- 
cur. An  earthquake  was  his  misfortune, 
and  an  outbreak  of  cholera  his  affliction. 
A  conviction  of  that  kind  rapidly  ripens 
the  mind ;  and  so  does  the  incessant  in- 
tercourse with  powerful  men  which  every 
king  must,  from  the  mere  necessities  of 
his  daily  work,  be  compelled  to  keep  up. 
He  must  discuss  affairs  every  day  with 
cabinet  ministers,  and  unless  exception- 
ally stupid,  must  take  in  knowledge  al- 
most unconsciously,  and  exercise  himself 
in  decision  every  clay.  That  was  how  the 
young  Disraeli  was  taught;  and  though 
he,  no  doubt,  was  a  genius,  a  more  aver- 
age man  could  not  have  failed  to  gain 
something  from  his  opportunities. 

But  then,  it  is  said,  every  king  is  sur- 
rounded by  flatterers,  and  flattery  must  of 
necessity  impair  the  judgment  of  the 
young.  We  are  not  quite  sure  of  that. 
A  good  deal  of  the  flattery,  be  it  remem> 
bered,  is  regarded  by  kings,  however 
young,  as  only  courtesy,  and  does  not 
affect  the  judgment  at  all ;  while  a  good 
deal  more  has  only  the  effect  of  giving 
courage  to  the  flattered,  who,  above  all 
other  qualities,  is  called  upon  for  that 
one.  He  has  always  to  decide,  if  it  be 
only  to  follow  advice,  and  some  little  con- 
ceit is  necessary  in  the  young,  when  they 
have  to  make  rapid  decisions.  Those 
who  lack  it  are  no  doubt  the  sweeter  for 
the  defect;  but  though  there  are  excep- 
tions, lads  who  are  self  distrustful  rarely 
become,  as  kings  must  become,  men  of 
action,  often  hesitate,  and  generally  per- 
ceive too  clearly  all  those  innumerable  ob- 
stacles which,  in  a  complex  world  like 
this,  impede  any  course  whatever.  We  do 
not  see,  reading  history,  that  flattery  has 
hurt  European  kings  much,  they  oeing 
more  impressed  by  events  which  do  not 
flatter  —  Alfonso's  kingship,  for  instance, 
did  not  save  his  young  wife  Mercedes, 
"Queen  Juliet  "as  the  people  of  Madrid 
called  her,  io  their  sympathy  with  her 
royal  Romeo  -—  and  they  have,  when 
young,   a   certain    freedoon   from   other 


causes  of  mental  disturbance^  Nobody 
outshines  a  king  in  his  own  circle.  Thev 
fear  no  rivals,  and  have  nobody  to  rival. 
Nobody  can  distance  them,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  seize.  Flattery  does  not  injure 
a  man  more  than  the  passions  of  envy  and 
jealousy,  and  from  these  kings  must  be 
fr^e.  The  absence  of  any  necessity  for 
pushing  tends  to  serenity,  and  serenity  of 
all  conditions  of  mind  gives  the  judgment 
most  room  for  play*  more  especially  upon 
those  personal  questions,  those  efforts  at 
discrimination  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, which  are  the  first  preoccupation 
of  kings.  The  main  cause  of  the  early 
ripening  of  princes  is,  however,  no  doubt, 
the  character  of  their  work.  Even  chil- 
dren grow  grave  when  by  any  chance  the 
business  before  them  strikes  them  as  im- 
portant; and  a  young  man  of  twenty  must 
be  very  frivolous  indeed  if  the  affairs  of  a 
kingdom,  which  are  also  his  own  affairs, 
do  not  press  closely  upon  bis  mind.  He 
may  hand  them  over  to  other  men  ;  but  he 
cannot  think  them  trifles,  more  especially 
as  in  every  court  there  are  men,  and 
women  too,  outside  the  circle  of  responsi- 
ble ministers,  who  do  not  think  them  tri- 
fles at  all,  but  want  to  impress  their  own 
views  of  them  on  the  king's  mind.  King 
Alfonso,  trained  in  exile,  and  aware, 
therefore,  that  every  king  has,  like  every 
other  man,  **  a  crick  in  his  neck,"  had  an 
unusual  sense  of  responsibility;  and  an 
educated  lad  of  twenty,  weighted  with  that 
feeling,  forced  into  counsel  with  the  able, 
and  compelled  every  day  to  make  some 
serious  decision,  may  be,  as  he  certainly 
was,  as  competent  a  king  as  any  one  of 
more  mature  years.  He  would  lack  noth- 
ing but  experience ;  and  the  ability  to  ben- 
efit by  the  experience  of  others  is  an 
equivalent  for  that  defect.  Young  men 
rarely  have  it,  preferring  to  learn  the  van- 
ity of  all  things  below  the  sun  for  them- 
selves; but  young  kings  must  have,  or 
they  fall.    They  do  not  like  falling. 


From  The  London  Times. 
KING  THEBAW. 

Mandalay,  Nov.  A 

The  squadron  arrived  here  at  nine 
o'clock  this  morning.  On  its  arrival. 
Colonel  Sladen  sent  a  letter  to  the  prime 
minister,  requiring  the  terms  of  surrender 
to  be  carried  out,  and  that  King  Thebaw 
should  surrender  himself. 

The  river  banks  were  crowded  with 
Burmese,  who  affected  to  regard  oar  ar- 
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rival  with  indifiEerence.  Bat  they  dis- 
played great  eagerness  to  be  engaged  as 
porters  and  laborers. 

At  one  o'clock,  no  reply  to  Colonel  Sla- 
den's  letter  havin'g  been  received,  the 
troops  landed,  and  marched  in  three  col- 
uiDos  on  the  palace,  which  is  situated 
some  three  miles  from  the  river.  The 
troops  occupied  the  palace  gates  shortly 
before  three  o'clock,  and  entered  the  outer 
courts  without  resistance. 

The  palace  is  enclosed  by  a  lofty,  cren- 
elated brick  wall,  forming  exactly  a  square 
mile  and  a  half.  Each  side  of  the  palace 
is  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  the  build- 
ing is  the  chief  fortress  and  arsenal  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  a  city  within  a  city,  being 
inhabited  by  a  population  of  several  thou- 
sands. 

Within  the  outer  wall  are  several  en- 
closures; and  in  the  inner  square,  which 
is  surrounded  by  teak  palisades,  twenty 
feet  high,  the  king  resides,  and  the  treas- 
ury, arsenal,  and  principal  buildings  are 
situated. 

Colonel  Sladen  entered  the  palace  in 
advance  of  the  troops,  and  was  received 
by  King  Thebaw,  accompanied  by  his 
mother-in-law  and  three  of  his  ministers. 
Thebaw  was  in  a  very  prostrate  condition, 
weeping  and  trembling. 

Addressing  Colonel  Sladen,  whom  he 
bad  previously  known,  the  king  said :  **  All 
is  finished ;  I  have  been  badly  advised  by 
my  ministers  ;  I  leave  all  to  you,  Sladen  ; 
I  will  allow  3'ou  to  govern  my  country.  If 
I  cannot  live  in  the  palace  give  me  a  little 
house  in  Mandalay." 

Colonel  Sladen  replied  that  it  was  im 
possible  for  Thebaw  to  continue  to  reside 
io  Maodalay ;  and  that  he  (Colonel  Sla- 
den) had  no  power  to  allow  him  to  do  so. 

Thebaw  then  asked  what  Colonel  Sla- 
den would  advise  him  to  do.  The  colonel 
stated  that  the  decision  as  to  his  (The- 
baw's)  future  rested  with  the  viceroy  ;  and 
said  that  the  best  course  for  the  king  to 
take  was  to  go  to  India,  where  he  might 
see  the  viceroy, 

Thebaw  then  requested  that  he  should 
not  be  separated  from  his  family,  and  that 
be  might  be  allowed  to  take  with  him  to 
India  several  of  his  ministers. 

Colonel  Sladen  pointed  out  that  if  the 
mioisters  accompanied  Thebaw  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government 
of  the  country. 

Thebaw  then  declared  that  his  wife  was 
in  delicate  health,  and  begged  that  the 
troops  might  not  enter  the  inner  palace 
that  day,  as  he  required  time  to  remove 


the  members  of  his  family.  Colonel  Sla> 
den  agreed  to  this  request.  A  strong 
guard  was  placed  round  the  inner  palace. 

General  Prendergast  did  not  see  The- 
baw today,  but  be  will  meet  him  early 
to-morrow.  It  is  probable  that  Thebaw 
will  to-morrow  be  placed  on  a  steamer  and 
sent  to  India. 

Mandalay  is  quiet  and  orderly,  and  the 
people  are  showing  no  inclination  to  op- 
pose us.  The  Burmese  resistance  has 
utterly  collapsed  ;  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  expeditionary  force  should  be 
broken  up,  and  that  the  administration  of 
the  country  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  civil  officers  familiar  with  the 
language,  customs,  and  ways  of  the  Bur- 
mese. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  M.  Haas 
assisted  in  preparing  the  Burmese  letter 
to  General  Prendergast  asking  for  an 
armistice. 

Large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  captured  in  the  palace. 

I  had  a  lengthy  and  somewhat  remark- 
able interview  to-day  with  King  Thebaw. 
Along  with  him  were  the  Queen  Soopya- 
lat,  her  sister,  the  queen-mother,  widow 
of  the  late  king,  and  Thebaw's  sister.  I 
was  introduced  by  Colonel  Sladen  to  the 
royal  party,  no  other  person  being  present 
but  an  interpreter. 

I  believe  that  the  previous  interview  of 
Colonel  Sladen  with  the  king  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  any  European  was  al- 
lowed to  come  into  the  presence  of  King 
Thebaw,  or  any  previous  king  of  Burmah, 
without  taking  oS  his  shoes  and  assuming 
a  crouching  attitude. 

Colonel  Sladen  and  I  remained  stand- 
ing during  the  interview,  the  royal  party 
being  seated  in  a  gallery  of  the  garden 
pavilion,  raised  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  Soopyalat  sat  next  the  king,  and 
closely  followed  the  conversation  at  the 
interview,  in  which  she  occasionally  took 
part. 

Thebaw  is  a  stout,  young,  good-looking 
man  of  about  thirty,  with  a  weak  face. 
He  has  not  the  receding  forehead  which 
has  always  been  the  distinctive  mark  of 
the  descendants  of  Aloungpra.  Since  he 
found  that  he  had  no  violence  to  fear, 
King  Thebaw  has  recovered  his  nerve, 
and  he  displayed  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
dignity. 

This  morning  Tinedah  Mengyee  gave 
information  that  Thebaw  might  attempt  to 
escape.  The  king  was  arrested  in  conse- 
quence, and  removed  to  the  pavilion  where 
I  saw  him. 

Colonel  Sladen  told  the  king  that  I  was 
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the  correspoodeot  of  the  Times,  The 
king  immediately  said  that  he  knew  the 
Times,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  was  taken  by 
his  ministers  to  learn  English  public  opin- 
ion. He  then  added  that  he  was  anxious 
the  English  people  should  hear  his  words, 
and  he  requested  me  to  write  down  what 
he  said.  At  the  close  of  the  interview  I 
read  over  my  notes  through  the  interpre- 
ter, to  Thebaw,  who  said  that  they  were 
correct. 

Thebaw  said :  — 

**  I  wish  to  be  kept  quiet.  I  have  given 
over  everything  to  the  English.  I  want 
Sladen  to  govern  the  country  now  and  in 
the  future.  If  Sladen  had  remained  as 
resident  and  not  left,  this  war  would  never 
have  occurred.  I  have  been  badly  ad* 
vised." 

I  then  said  that  I  thought  Tinedah 
Mengyee  had  been  a  bad  adviser. 

Thebaw.  —  **  Yes  ;  I  was  seized  when 
young,  and  made  a  mere  puppet.  I  have 
now  to  suffer  for  what  Tinedah  and  oth- 
ers forced  me  to  do.  I  now  know  that  I 
was  altogether  wrong.  Tinedah,  the  Ath- 
laym  Woon,  and  Kyoung  Moung  Woon 
urged  me  on  to  war,  and  when  the  fighting 
commenced  they  were  the  first  to  abandon 
me.  I  did  not  Hear  of  the  English  taking 
Minhla ;  but  when  I  heard  of  your  arrival 
at  Pagan,  1  said,  no  more  fighting  must 
occur,  as  the  Burmese  could  not  resist. 

"  My  ministers  told  me  that  only  ^vt 
vessels  with  two  thousand  soldiers  were 
coming  to  make  a  treaty.  My  mother-in- 
law  was  always  very  anxious  to  prevent 
war.  My  ministers  are  very  ungrateful, 
Not  one  of  them  has  waited  on  me  since 
the  English  arrived  in  Mandalay." 

Colonel  Sladen  here  said,  **  It  will  not 
raise  your  ministers  in  English  public 
opinion  that  they  should  thus  desert  you." 

Soopyalat,  turning  to  the  interpreter, 
said:  **Teli  him  that  the  day  before  yes- 
terday I  had  three  hundred  maids  of 
honor.  Yesterday  evening  only  sixeen 
remained  with  me.  We  have  two  chil- 
dren alive,  and  three  are  buried  in  the 
northern  garden." 

Thebaw,  resuming,  said,  '*Let  Sladen 
govern  the  country  for  five  years." 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  COLLAPSE  OF  BURMAH. 

There  is  something  very  impressive  to 
the  imagination  in  the  audacious  calmness 
with  which  this  conquest  of  Burmah  has 
been  carried  through.    From  first  to  last 


the  Indian  government  has  acted  as  if  it 
were  doing  a  piece  of  work  which  had 
fallen  to  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of  busi- 
ness, and  which  har(>]y  required  discus- 
sion, far  less  any  unusual  strain  of  effort. 
It  bore  with  the  court  of  Burmah,  its 
bizarre  insolences,  its  not  unfrequent  out- 
rages, and  its  perpetual  intrigues,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  until  it  became  danger- 
ous ;  and  then  the  viceroy,  hardly  lifting 
his  hand, and  almost  in  silence,  struck  the 
dynasty  of  Aiompra  down.  Even  when 
the  decision  had  been  taken,  the  govern- 
ment ot  India  indulged  in  no  fanfaronade, 
uttered  no  menaces,  issued  no  proclama- 
tions, raised  no  extra  troops,  but  quietly 
ordered  an  efficient  officer  of  no  high  rank 
to  submit  an  ultimatum  to  the  king,  and 
on  its  rejection  *'to  take  Burmah.*'  It 
made  no  exaggerated  preparations.  Some 
three  thousand  Europeans  and  four  thou- 
sand Sepoys  were  considered  sufficient 
to  conquer  an  empire;  their  transport 
to  Rangoon  was  effected  like  that  of  an 
ordinary  relief,  and  when  King  Theebaa 
issued  his  declaration  of  war.  General 
Prendergast  was  ready  to  strike  straight 
at  the  heart  of  the  Burmese  kingdom. 
He  steamed  at  once  for  Mandelay,  cap- 
tured almost  without  loss  the  only  forts 
on  the  river  which  barred  his  road,  and 
within  fifteen  days  of  quitting  the  frontier, 
arrived  at  Ava,  the  ancient  capital.  There 
the  Burmese  might  have  been  expected 
to  make  their  final  stand;  and  though  the 
heart  was  out  of  them,  they  did  make 
some  effort  to  obtain  terms.  In  a  letter 
which  whines  audibl}',  they  complained 
that  the  British  were  too  prompt,  and 
asked  on  what  terms  an  armistice  would 
be  granted.  The  reply,  alike  in  its  quiet 
form  and  its  amazing  audacity,  was  thor- 
oughly characteristic.  General  Prender- 
gast, who  had  been  dropping  garrisons 
along  his  road,  by  this  time  had  scarcely 
two  thousand  Europeans  with  him;  he 
knew  the  Burmese  army  was  still  eigh- 
teen thousand  strong,  and  he  had  two 
treat  capitals  to  take,  both  of  them  forti- 
ed  in  a  way,  and  one  still  containing  a 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
who  for  a  century  and  a  half  have  consid- 
ered themselves,  with  much  justice,  one 
of  the  dominant  races  of  Asia.  Nobody 
fights  better  than  a  Burman  when  he  sin- 
cerely intends  fighting.  Nevertheless, 
the  general  asked  all.  If  the  Burmese 
would  surrender  their  king,  their  army, 
their  remaining  fortresses,  and  their  cap- 
ital, he  would  grant  an  armistice,  but  not 
otherwise;  ana  when  the  astounded  nego- 
tiators hesitated,  be  got  up  steam  to  start 
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at  ODce  for  Mandelay.  That  quiet,  piti- 
less persistence,  as  of  a  man  wielding  a 
force  with  which  it  was  folly  to  contend, 
broke  down  all  resistance.  King  Thee- 
baa  **had  heard  the  sound  of  the  great 
guns  at  Minhla;'*  and,  under  special  or- 
ders from  the  palace,  the  kingdom,  with 
its  resources  still  untouched,  was  laid 
quietly  at  the  general's  feet.  The  troops 
nong  away  their  arms,  the  forts  round 
Ava  were  thrown  open,  and  on  November 
29th  Mandelay  was  occupied  without  a 
shot  being  fired  in  its  defence.  The  Bur- 
mese empire  has,  in  fact,  fallen,  like  Jer- 
icho, before  the  sound  of  an  attack. 

Lord  Dufierin  deserves  the  highest 
credit  for  his  management  of  this  blood* 
less  campaign.  He  was,  to  begin  with, 
thoroughly  well  informed.  He  must  have 
sanctioned  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
which  was  in  reality  as  audacious  as  Lord 
Wolseley's  ascent  of  the  Nile,  and  which, 
bad  there  been  either  heart  or  generalship 
among  the  Burmese,  might  have  conspic- 
oously  failed.  He  chose  the  right  man 
for  command,  —  a  man  who  would  go 
straight  to  his  end,  and  who  understood 
that  in  Asia  it  is  easier  to  secure  uncon- 
ditional surrender  than  any  **  terms,"  how- 
ever moderate.  And  he  limited  the  efiEort 
and  waste  involved  in  the  expedition, 
which  has  overthrown  a  kingdom  as  large 
as  France,  and  has  probably  cost  less 
than  any  first-class  ironclad  in  her  Maj- 
esty's fleet.  There  has  been  nothing,  in 
fact,  to  pay  for,  except  some  transport 
and  the  cost  of  a  few  weeks'  extra  allow- 
ances to  the  troops  on  active  service. 
The  work  has  been  splendidly  done ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Lord  Duf- 
ferin  was  greatly  aided  by  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Burmese  kingdom.  The 
structure  which  looked  so  stately  in  the 
eyes  of  its  subjects,  and  which  impressed 
even  foreigners  with  a  certain  awe,  so 
that  up  to  the  last  moment  a  severe, 
if  not  dangerous,  struggle  was  expect- 
ed, must  have  been  rotten  through. and 
through.  It  must  have  been  decaying 
silently  for  a  generation.  The  Burmese 
War  Office  did  not  even  succeed  in  block- 
ing the  channel  of  the  river,  which  Gen- 
eral Prendergast,  now  that  he  holds  Ava, 
would  in  a  few  hours  render  inaccessible 
to  the  strongest  fleet.  The  Burmese  sol- 
diers clearly  did  not  want  to  fight;  and 
when  they  threw  their  weapons  away, 
openly  confessed  their  delight  in  being 
rid  of  the  whole  business.  The  people 
along  the  river  welcomed  the  English  as 
deliverers.  The  officials  and  the  populace 
of  the  capital  must  have  been  willing  to 
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submit,  or  they  would  have  overthrown 
the  king;  and  finally,  Theebau  himself 
must  have  been  either  panic-stricken  or 
utterly  unequal  to  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  might  have  embarrassed  the 
invader  either  by  fighting  behind  stock- 
ades, or  by  flying  into  the  interior,  or  by 
abdicating  in  favor  of  a  stronger  regent; 
but  he  remembered  the  pleasures  of  Cal* 
cutta,  and  preferred  an  honorable  deten- 
tion in  a  palace  on  the  Hooghly.  He  gave 
up  hope  at  the  sound  of  a  cannonade 
thirty-five  miles  distant,  —  a  strange  com- 
mentary 00  his  order,  the  ink  of  which  is 
scarcelv  dry,  to  drive  the  English  into  the 
sea  ana  reconquer  Pegu  and  Aracan.  In 
truth  all  Burmah  was  weary  of  an  inde- 
pendence which  brought  nothing  except 
to  a  few  officials,  and  to  them  only  the 
delight  of  murdering  with  impunity.  With 
a  cowardly  tyrant  on  the  throne,  with  the 
provinces  given  up  to  banditti,  with  pros- 
perity at  an  end,  and  with  the  population 
slowly  perishing  at  once  of  misgovern ment 
and  emigration,  the  people  saw  no  reason 
for  fighting;  and  as  the  invaders  were 
British,  no  reason  for  fearing  conquest. 
They-  knew  what  conquest  meant.  On 
every  side,  except  the  eastern,  upper  Bur- 
mah is  girdled  in  by  provinces,  once  her 
own,  but  now  British,  in  which  Burmans 
are  living  easy  lives  under  the  shelter  of 
the  British  flag.  Aracan  has  been  British 
for  sixty  years,  Assam  for  forty-seven 
years,  Pegu  for  thirty-two  years,  and  in 
them  all  Burmans  are  not  only  as  safe, 
but  as  free  as  Londoners  in  London.  If 
any  man  kills  them,  he  is  hanged ;  if  any 
man  robs  them,  he  works  in  chains  upon 
the  roads.  No  official  interferes  with,  or 
even  notices,  their  religious  observances. 
They  may  travel  without  permits,  set  up 
shops  without  police  permission,  trade 
with  all  the  world  without  hindrance  or 
remark.  So  long  as  they  pay  their  taxes, 
no  official  ever  visits  them;  and  if  they 
grow  rich,  as  they  habitually  do,  not  only 
is  there  no  extortion,  but  they  are  consici- 
ered  praiseworthy  citizens,  and  receive 
from  their  conquerors,  in  various  ways, 
distinct  marks  of  approval.  Where  is  the 
temptation  to  avoid  a  fate  like  that,  by 
fighting  to  the  death  for  a  sovereign  who 
next  week  may  execute  you  out  of  pure 
wantonness,  and  who  certainly  will  leave 
any  soldier  who  plunders  you  unpunished 
and  uncensured?  There  is  nothing  in 
his  creed  to  reward  a  Burman  for  fight- 
ing; and  though  proud  of  his  race,  he  has 
little  feeling  of  country,  and  none  of  that 
hatred  of  the  European  which  in  so  many 
Asiatic  countries  does  full  duty  for  patri- 
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otism.  Nothing  was  lost  by  submissioa 
except  the  freedom  of  the  king  to  execute 
at  will ;  and  from  the  premier,  who  is  only 
alive  because  Theebau's  predecessor  guar- 
anteed him  by  patent  a^g^ainst  every  known 
method  of  execution,  down  to  the  fisher- 
men on  the  river,  the  whole  population  of 
Burmah  decided  that  it  was  useless  to 
contend.  Colonel  Sladen,  therefore,  steps 
quietly  into  the  king*s  place  as  adminis- 
trator of  upper  Burmah,  and  the  viceroy 
only  awaits  a  despatch  from  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  to  declare  all  Burmah, 
native  and  British,  a  new  lieutenant  gov- 
ernorship. 

We  presume  the  order  will  be  to  annex, 
for  there  is  hardly  any  other  open  path. 
The  declarations  of  the  Burmese,  who 
have  practically  given  a  piibiscite  in  our 
favor,  have  removed  the  moral  difficulty, 
and  imposed  upon  us  a  certain  obligation. 
We  can  hardly  hand  them  over  to  native 
rulers  again,  —  and,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  native  could  again  rule.  The  organ 
ization  of  the  State  has  fallen  to  pieces. 
The  army  no  longer  inspires  any  fear; 
and  if  a  princelet  of  the  dynasty  could  be 
found,  he  could  not  defend  himself  against 
the  Sbans  of  the  interior.     It  is  not  fair 


to  allow  the  Shans  to  conquer  the  people 
we  have  broken,  and  who  avowedly  choose 
us;  and  we  see  no  practical  alternative  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  new  and  onerous  task. 
Burmah  will  cost  nothing,  for  the  people 
ask  only  government;  and  in  ten  years  it 
will  be  a  rich  and  prosperous  province. 
We  are  getting  far  too  many  of  such  pos- 
sessions, and  some  day  shall  find  that  our 
resources  of  energy  are  unequal  to  their 
task;  but  still  England  is  a  reservoir  of 
capacities,  and  the  revenue  we  draw  from 
these  huge  deltas  helps  us  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  civilization  in  Asia.  Nobody 
wanted  Burmah,  which  Lord  Dalhousie 
thirty-three  years  ago  angrily  refused  to 
take;  but  it  has  thrown  itself  into  our 
bands,  and  we  must  do  with  it  the  best  we 
can.  After  all,  there  must  be  a  gift  sonrie- 
where  in  our  disagreeable  people,  or  races 
which  fight  the  French  to  the  death,  and 
which  have  defied  even  China,  would  not 
swoon  away  as  we  approach,  and  ask  only 
that  we  will  please  to  mount  the  throne. 
Imagine  a  city  like  Mandelay  opening  its 
gates  without  a  shot  fired,  that  an  En- 
glishman may  ride  through  its  streets  to 
its  palace,  avowedly  to  arrest  its  king  1 


On  the  Square  BAMBoa  —  Its  geograph- 
ical range  is  from  25  deg.  to  30  deg.  N.,  littoral, 
and  westward,  at  various  points  as  far  as 
Szech*uan.  Unlike  other  varieties  of  the  bam- 
boo at  this  place,  Wenchow,  its  shoots  are 
developed  in  autumn,  not  in  spring.  They 
sprout  in  September  or  October,  and  grow 
until  arrested  by  December's  cold.  In  the 
spring  following',  their  growth  recommences 
when  the  grass  attains  its  full  height  —  ten  to 
fifteen  feet.  The  lower  portion  of  the  culms 
bristles  with  short  spines;  in  the  second  or 
third  year  their  squareness  is  far  less  striking 
than  when  matured  by  several  years'  growth  : 
that  quality  is  sometimes  so  marked  that  a 
native  botanist  describes  them  as  appearing 
like  rods  pared  by  cutting  instruments.  It  is 
cultivated  chiefly  for  an  ornament  in  gardens, 
and  in  temple  courts ;  the  longer  stems  (some- 
times an  inch  and  a  half  through)  are  used  for 
staves,  the  smaller  and  less  squarish,  for  stems 
of  opium  pipes,  and  the  smaller  and  less  ma- 
ture for  tobacco  pipes.  Its  anomalousness  is 
attributed  by  the  Chinese  to  supernatural 
powers,  occult  agencies  varying  with  each  dis- 
trict. The  Ningpo  GazetUer  tells  how  Ko 
Hung,  the  most  famous  (fourth  century  A.D.) 
thrust  his  chopsticks  (slender  bamboo  rods, 
pared  square)  into  the  ground  at  Spiritual 
rark    Monastery,  near  that   city,  which    by 


thaumaturgical  art  he  caused  to  take  root  and 
to  appear  as  a  new  variety  of  bamboo  square. 
With  the  prepared  specimen  of  square  bamboo 
for  the  museum  I  send  also  specimen  of  the 
bearded  bamboo  {Dendrocalamus  latiftoms?)^ 
as  they  illustrate  an  art  peculiar  to  Wenchow 
which  is  capable  of  being  imitated  in  the  tropi- 
cal and  sub-tropical  regions  of  India.  This 
bamboo  is  called  "bearded,"  or  "hairy"  be- 
cause of  the  appearance  presented  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  husks  of  the  shoots  (it  is  the  shoots 
of  this  plant  that  supply  our  tables  with  one  of 
our  most  prized  esculents).  The  matured  are 
cut  in  sections  of  about  half  a  foot,  and  then 
slit  and  boiled  for  two  hours  in  water  ;  before 
the  boiling  is  half  completed  some  lime  is 
added,  that  alkali  rendering  the  material  less 
liable  to  attacks  of  insects.  Boiling  renders 
the  cylinders  flexible ;  they  are  then  flattened 
and  subjected  to  pressure  until  they  become 
absolutely  dry,  which  takes  about  ten  days. 
When  properly  dried  they  retain  their  sheet- 
like form;  the  silicious  surface  is  pared  off 
and  also  the  inner  surface,  until  the  latter  pre- 
sents a  white  appearance,  when  the  sheets  are 
ready  for  carving  or  perforating,  and  are  useful 
for  inlaid  work.  Eleeant  scrolls  are  made  by 
glueing  on  delicate  bamboo  fret-work  repre- 
senting scenery  or  giving  poetic  complimentary 
verses,  after  the  manner  of  paper  scrolls. 
D.  J.  Mugotran,  M.D.,  in  the  Chiiute  RtcoriUr. 
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NIGHT,   ETC. 


NIGHT. 
FROM  VICTOR  HUGO. 


A  LnTLE  child,  beside  me,  fresh  and  fair, 

In  slumber  so  profound  and  calm  you  slept 
You  did  not  hear  the  doves  that,  murmuring 
there 
In  the  deep  shade,  their  tender  vigil  kept. 
Pensive    I    breathed    the  sombre   sweets  of 
night  — 
The  solemn  night. 

I  heard  the  angels  flutter  round  your  head, 
And  watched  your  close-shut  lids :  pale  prim- 
rose flowers. 
With    noiseless  touch,  upon  your  sheets    I 
spread. 
And    prayed,  with  wet  eyes,  through  the 
silent  hours, 
Thinking  on  all  that  in  the  darkness  waits  — 
Lies  hid  and  waits. 

One  day  will  be  my  turn  so  sound  to  sleep 
That  I,  like  you,  shall  hear  no  murmuring 
dove: 
The  night  will  be  so  dark,  the  rest  so  deep. 
Then  you  will  come,  then  you  will  come,  my 
love. 
And   pay  me   back  my  gifts  of   fair  white 
flowers  — 
Prayers,  tears,  and  flowers. 
Argosy.  C  £.  MkeTKERKB. 


THE  HIGHEST  MOUNTAIN, 

I  KNOW  of  a  higher  mountain.     Well  ? 

"  Do  the  flowers  grow  on  it  ?  "    No,  not  one. 
"  What  is  its  name?"    But  I  cannot  tell. 

"  Where  —  ?  "    Nowhere  under  the  sun  I 

"  Is  it  under  the  moon,  then  ?  **    No,  the  light 
Has  never  touched  it,  and  never  can  ; 

It  is  fashioned  and  formed  of  night,  of  night 
Too  dark  for  the  eyes  of  man. 

Yet  I  sometimes  think,  if  my  faith  had  proved 

As  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  to  me, 
I  could  say  to  this  mountain:  "Be  thou  re- 
moved. 
And  be  thou  cast  in  the  sea." 

S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 


GOOD-BYE  I 


Set  the  door  open  wide  into  the  night, 
Where  the  stars  burn,  sharp  points  of  frosty 
light. 

One  that  we  know  is  bound  afar,  alone. 
Into  a  distant  land  beyond  our  sight. 
He  came  to  us  a  child  of  gladsome  spring, 
A  lusty  youth  in  summer's  garlanding, 

And,  with  the  ripening  corn  to  manhood 
grown. 
He  toiled  with  us  thro*  autumn*s  harvesting. 


Now  all  the  golden  fields  lie  plucked  and  bare. 
The  thin  woods  shiver  in  the  winter  air ; 
'Tis  not  a  night    to  quit  warm  fire    and 

friend  — 
Yet  he  must  go  and  leave  an  empty  chair  ! 
Our  talk  runs  high,  with  many  a  jest  and  song, 
But  still  an  undertone  does  laughter  wrong 
Those  laugh  the  best  whose  laugh  is  for  the 

end  — 
And  well  we  know  thsrt  tears  must  come  ere 

long. 

Into  a  distant  land  beyond  our  ken, 
Whither  have  passed  the  hopes  of  many  men. 
Fresh  springs,  full  summers,  autumn's  gar- 
nered store ; 
Whence  come  no  signs  of  life  or  love  again  : 
He  too  must  so  I  in  vain  we  close  him  round, 
Nor  yet  mav  k>11ow  whither  he  is  bound ; 
We  stancl  alone  beside  the  open  door  — 
And  the  toird  church  bell  gives  no  further 
sound. 
Argosy.  G.  B.  STUART. 


REMEMBRANCE. 

O  NIGHT  of  death,  O  night  that  bringest  all. 
Night  full  of  dreams  and  large  with  prom- 
ises, 
O  night,  that  boldest  on  thy  shadowy  knees 

Sleep  for  all  fevers,  hope  for  every  thrall : 

Bring  thou  to  her  for  whom  I  wake  and  call. 
Bring  her,  when  I  am  dead,  the  memories 
Of  all  our  perished  love,  our  vanished  ease. 

So  shall  I  live  again  beneath  the  pall. 

Then  let  my  face,  pale  as  a  waning  moon. 

Rise  on  thy  dark  and  be  again  as  dear; 
Let  mv  dead  voice  find  its  forgotten  tune 

And  strike  again  as  sweetly  on  her  ear 
As  when,  upon  my  lips,  one  far-off  June, 

Thy  name,  O  Death,  she  could  not  brook  to 
hear. 

Aihenseum.  '  A.  MaRY  F.  ROBINSON. 


IN  THE  WINTER  TWILIGHT. 

What  shall  I  fashion  into  rhyme  to-night? 
The  lagging  fancy  fails  to  heed  my  call ; 
The  faces  that  I  love  upon  the  wall 
Look  on  me  blankly  in  the  fitful  light. 
Inside,  the  flames  about  the  oak-logs  leap, 
Making  fantastic  shadows  in  the  room  ; 
Outside,  the  soft,  autumnal,  dripping  gloom 
Over  the  fading  flowers  begins  to  creep. 
The  low  wind  sobs  among  the  yellowing  leaves, 
That  slowly  drift  to  settle  on  the  grass ; 
And,  stirring  all  the  ivy  as  they  pass, 
The  busy  martens  nestle  'neath  the  eaves. 
On  hearth  and  heart — on  earth,  and  sea,  and 

sky, 
The  year  is  saddening  for  its  last  good-bye. 

All  The  Year  Round. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  COMING  CONTESTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  principle  which  governed  the  for- 
eign policy  of  EDgland  down  to  the  period 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  that  of 
ioterventioD  in   the  dynastic  contests  of 
the  civilized  world ;  the  principle  which 
governed  it  down  to  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston  was  that  of  intervention  in  the 
interest  of  rising  nationalities.    The  for- 
mer epoch,  during  which  England,  under 
Castlereagh,  was  drawn  within  the  auto- 
cratic vortex  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  reached 
at  once  its  zenith  and  its  catastrophe  in 
the  adhesion  of  Great  Britain  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  four  great  powers  at  Troppau. 
The  latter  epoch  began  when  Canning,  by 
refusing  to  be  a  party  to  the  mandate  with 
which  these  powers  were  desiroas  of  in- 
trusting France  to  stamp  out  the  revolu- 
tion in  Spain,  gave  the  death  blow  to  the 
august  pact    of    despotic    absolutism   at 
Verona.    The  interference  of  Lord  Palm- 
erston, during  the  greater  portion  of  his 
career,  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries 
was  of  two  kinds,  and  had  two  separate 
objects  in  view ;  first,  as  when  following 
the  example   of  Canning,  who,  in    1824, 
recognized  the  independence  of  Mexico, 
Columbia,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  minister 
asserted  tbe  power  of  England  to  promote 
the  cause  of  constitutional   progress   in 
Spain  and  Belgium ;  secondly,  when,  as 
io  the  case  of  Don  Pacifico,  he  asserted 
that  power  to  inspire,  in  his  own  words, 
"a  British  subject  in  whatever  land   he 
may  be  with  the  confidence  th^  the  watch- 
ful eye  and  tbe  strong  arn^of  England  will 
protect  him  against  injustice  and  wrong." 
In  all  those  manifestations  of  his  foreign 
policy  which  belong  to  the  latter  category 
throughout,  that  is,  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life.   Lord   Palmerston,   with    the 
memorable  exception   of  the  attitude  he 
adopted   towards  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question  in  1863,  made  no  attempt  to  re- 
vert to   the    ideas   which    had    formerly 
dominated  the   foreign  statesmanship  of 
England,  and  which  aimed  at  the  preser- 
vation of  a  balance  of  power  by  prevent- 
ing the  undue  preponderance  of  France. 
Palmerston   inaugurated   the  era  of  non- 
intervention in  western  Europe,  in  1848, 
by  remaining  a  passive  spectator  of  the 


revolutionary  changes  in  Austria,  Italy, 
and  France.  Five  years  later,  in  1853, 
he  inaugurated  the  era  of  intervention  in 
eastern  Europe  by  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  Cri- 
mean War.  Since  then  we  have  advanced 
by  many  steps  nearer  in  the  direction  of  a 
settled  policy  of  non-intervention  in  every 
department  of  Continental  affairs.  Prac- 
tically it  is  an  accepted  principle  that  we 
should  abstain  from  all  complications  in 
whatever  part  of  Europe  which  do  not 
touch  some  distinct  and  immediate  British 
interest.  Intervention  of  any  sort,  and  in 
any  quarrel,  dynastic  or  national,  was  the 
tradition  of  the  aristocratic  period  of  En- 
glish politics,  when  the  control  of  the 
country  was  vested  in  the  privileged 
classes.  Non-intervention  is  the  tradition 
of  the  democratic  period,  when  the  multi- 
tude is  in  the  last  resort  supreme. 

The  aversion  of  the  democracy  to  war 
is  to  be  explained  on  two  chief  grounds. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  a  mortal  dread 
and  detestation  of  conscription.  It  sees 
that  Germany  has  only  been  able  success- 
fully to  wage  great  wars,  and  to  raise  itself 
to  the  position  of  the  most  powerful  mili- 
tary nation  which  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
by  consenting  to  surrender  its  civil  liber- 
ties and  to  live  under  a  despotism  of 
statesmen  and  generals,  the  keynote  of 
whose  policy  is  militarism.  Secondly,  the 
English  democracy  shrinks  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  because  it  associates  war 
with  the  derangement  of  its  commercial 
and  industrial  system.  It  is,  and  it  wishes 
to  be,  above  all  things,  a  trading  nation, 
and  the  best  way  of  maintaining  its  su- 
premacy in  trade  is,  so  it  has  learnt  from 
its  political  instructors,  to  stand  aloof 
from  all  problems  which  await  solution, 
and  which  on  their  way  towards  solution 
may  lead  to  war.  Tbe  question  is  now 
beginning  to  be  asked  with  some  anxiety, 
whether  an  eager  devotion  on  the  part  of 
a  nation  to  a  career  of  trade,  industry,  and 
commerce  is  a  specific  against  war ;  and 
whether,  while  as  a  colonizing  and  a  trad- 
ing people  we  are  desirous  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  all  the  nations  under  heaven, 
we  must  not,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
pacific  mission,  reckon  with  the  contin- 
gency of  the  sword  arbitrament  ?    Can  we, 
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or  can  we  not,  so  completely  isolate  our- 
selves as  to  keep,  whatever  may  occur,  a 
position  of  absolute  abstention  ?  And  if 
not,  how  is  the  conclusion  to  be  avoided 
that  some  of  the  forces  which  peaceful 
civilization  develops,  make  for  war  as  well 
as  for  peace  ? 

What,  for  instance,  is  a  more  appropri- 
ate enterprise  of  peace,  what  is  in  itself 
more  pacific  and  humane,  than  coloniza- 
tion ?  Yet,  as  the  recent  collision  between 
Germany  and  Spain  reminds  us,  and  as 
many  other  incidents  in  the  latter-day 
colonial  history  of  the  world  may  serve  to 
give  us  a  shrewd  prevision,  it  is  perfectly 
conceivable  that  the  future  may  have  in 
store  colonial  wars,  almost  as  formidable 
in  their  way  as  the  dynastic  conflicts  of 
the  more  remote,  or  the  national  struggles 
of  the  less  distant  past.  English  Liberal- 
ism has  always  dreamed  —  has  persis- 
tently refused  to  allow  the  illusion  to  be 
dispelled  —  of  a  rapidly  advancing  epoch 
in  which  the  voice  of  the  people,  no  longer 
suppressed,  would  peremptorily  forbid  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  in  which  the  command* 
ing  authority  of  free  trade,  inspired  by  the 
good  sense  of  commercial  and  industrial 
enlightenment,  would  prevent  kings  from 
playing  at  the  game,  indulgence  in  which 
is  proverbially  due  to  the  folly  of  their 
subjects.  Such  was  the  idea  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den  ;  such,  perhaps,  in  the  teeth  of  bitter 
experience  to  the  contrary,  is  still  the  idea 
of  Mr.  Bright.  But  the  most  sanguine 
optimists  can  scarcely  be  free  from  a 
doubt  whether  the  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion, which  is  the  corollary  in  some  minds 
of  free  trade,  can  ever  be  adequate  to  the 
difficulties  and  disagreements  that  may 
present  themselves,  even  when  the  world 
is  more  completely  under  the  influence  of 
commercial  considerations  than  is  at  pres- 
ent the  case. 

One  might  almost  quote  the  French 
saying,  **  Quand  le  Diable  se  fait  vieuz  il 
se  fait  bermite."  Is  it  conceivable  that 
England,  which  under  the  muscular  rule 
of  former  statesmen  made  herself  the 
chief  highwayman  and  freebooter  in  the 
colonial  enterprises  of  the  world,  should 
to-day  under  the  guidance  of  democratic 
leaders  have  forgotten  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  accumulated  wealth  has  been 


derived  from  the  successful  results  of 
piratical  undertakings  ?  Christianity  and 
bumanitarianism  have  had  to  perform 
many  strange  feats  in  English  politics, 
but  the  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  title 
it  has  been  made  to  bestow  upon  this 
country  for  our  vast  foreign  possession, 
while  at  the  same  time  that  doctrine  offers 
an  ever  ready  excuse  to  latter-day  politi- 
cians for  justifying  each  successive  aban- 
donment of  that  responsibility  which  her 
conquests  have  extended. 

For  what  is  the  source  of  all  wealth? 
Is  it  not  identical  with  that  which  is  the 
prize  of  all  conquests :  viz.,  the  soil  which 
we  tread  and  the  land  which  we  inhabit  ? 
And  does  not,  for  the  matter  of  that,  free 
trade  presuppose  unfettered  enjoyment  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  those  products 
of  that  very  earth  for  the  possession  of 
which  nations  contend  in  hostile  array? 
England's  commercial  greatness  arises 
from  the  fact  that  she  can  grow  palm  oil 
in  one  portion  of  her  dominions  as  well  as 
corn  in  another,  and  that  countries  which 
she  has  conquered  or  which  are  not  ber 
own  supply  the  domestic  necessities  of 
her  children.  So  far  as  we  can  guarantee 
ourselves  against  tne  need  of  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  rivals  for  foreign  crowns, 
or  the  embroilments  of  nationalities  strug- 
gling to  be  free,  we  may  dispense  with  a 
foreign  policy  ;  but  when  the  obvious  fact 
is  borne  in  mind  that  race  movements, 
and  especially  colonial  enterprises,  may 
as  effectually  as  any  other  agencies  light 
up  the  flames  of  war,  and  when  in  addition 
it  is  remembered  that  these  agencies  are 
rooted  in  the  conditions  of  our  own  na- 
tional existence,  who  can  argue  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  in  perpetuity 
will  be  a  policy  of  rigid  non-intervention? 
To  insist  upon  the  circumstance  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  committed  many  gratuitous 
blunders,  as,  for  instance,  when  at  the 
Berlin  Congress  he  enforced  the  sever- 
ance of  the  two  Bulgarias,  and  thus  did 
what  be  could  posthumously  to  implicate 
English  statesmanship  in  the  Danubian 
question,  is  not  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
trary of  this.  It  is  only  to  shirk  the  most 
urgent  problems  of  the  future.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  if  anxious 
to  emulate  the  tactics  of  the  ostricbi  en- 
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deavored  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which 
Lord  BeacoDsfield  stumbled.  We  know 
the  result,  which  has  been  to  611  the  minds 
of  foreign  nations  with  unmixed  contempt 
for  the  popular  party  and  its  failure  to  ap- 
preciate the  mainsprings  of  action  in  those 
who  directed  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
during  the  period  of  our  maritime  con- 
quests and  the  building  up  of  our  colonial 
empire. 

We  have,  the  pacific  influences  of  free 
trade,  commerce,  and  industry  notwith- 
standing, to  reckon  with  the  contingency, 
or,  let  us  at  once  say,  the  certainty,  that 
we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  find  ourselves 
embroiled  with,  or  pitted  in  rivalry  against, 
other  States  and  other  peoples.  Who  are 
these  peoples  and  States  ?  What  are  the 
points  at  which  we  may  be  brought  into 
collision  with  them  ?  VVhat  is  the  line  of 
aciioo  which  in  view  of  such  collision  the 
statesmanship  which  is  responsible,  not 
only  for  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  but 
for  the  Greater  Britain  beyond  the  seas, 
should  follow  ?  To-day  we  are,  and  long 
it  is  to  be  trusted  we  shall  continue  to  be, 
the  first  and  foremost  representatives  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  In  this  capacity 
we  have,  and  must  continue  to  have,  the 
closest  and  sometimes  the  most  embar- 
rassing relations  with  the  Latin  races,  and 
io  an  infinitely  greater  degree  with  the 
Teutonic  and  The  Slavonic  races.  The 
former,  the  Latin  races,  that  is,  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  have  ceased  to  be,  what- 
ever any  ooe  of  them  may  be  destined  yet 
to  become  again,  the  mighty  factors  in  the 
world's  progress  which  of  old  they  were. 
They  minister  exquisitely  to  the  comfort, 
the  luxury,  the  culture,  and  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  life;  but  the  aptitude  for 
foreign  commerce  which  they  show  is 
comparatively  slight,  and  in  the  colonizing 
business  of  humanity  they  only  play  a 
subordinate  part.  Moreover,  their  popu- 
lation, when  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Teutonic 
races,  «s  diminishing.  Thus  in  a  period 
of  a  little  less  than  one  hundred  years, 
from  1788  to  1885,  the  aggregate  popula- 
tions of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  have  only 
increased  from  fifty-one  million  to  eighty- 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  populations  of  Ger- 
nu&y  and  England  during   this   period 
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have  each  trebled.  Germany  in  1788  had 
a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions  ;  io 
1885  it  has  increased  to  forty-five  millions. 
Great  Britain  in  the  same  way  had  in  1788 
a  population  of  twelve  millions;  in  1885 
the  figure  is  thirty-six  millions.  Another 
country  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  popu- 
lated by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  —  America 
—  has  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  in- 
creased nearly  thirteen  times;  that  is, 
from  less  than  four  millions  in  1790  to 
nearly  sixty  millions  in  1885.  Finally,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  as  well  as  other  Brit- 
ish dependencies,  collectively  contain  a 
population  of  some  ten  millions,  chiefiy  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  development  and  in- 
crease of  this  population  will  be  rapid. 

Correctly  to  understand  the  importance 
of  these  figures,  we  should  compare  this 
growth  of  population  among  Teutonic 
races  with  the  expanding  power  of  the 
Slav.  We  have  observed  that,  so  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned,  the  importance  of 
these  two  races  far  outweighs  all  the  Latin 
races  combined.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  by  very  growth  of  population  alone 
we  are  approaching  a  period  of  European 
history  when  a  conflict  for  territory  and 
empire  between  these  two  diverging  types 
of  humanity  roust  take  place.  With  regard 
to  the  recent  movement  of  the  German 
peoples.  Prince  Bismarck  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  new  middle  kingdom  in 
the  place  of  the  old  Austrian  Bund.  The 
Germanic  Confederation,  the  senators  of 
which  were  grand  dukes  and  other  exalted 
beings,  was,  in  Gladstonian  parlance, 
"smashed  and  pulverized"  by  Napoleon. 
It  has  been  succeeded  by  a  system  com- 
pacted indeed  of  many  nationalities  or 
sections  of  nationalities,  but  with  its  dif- 
ferent parts  united  together  by  a  common 
sentiment,  and  fused  into  a  homogeneous 
mass  by  the  fire  of  a  pervading  spirit  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  The  wars  in  which 
he  successively  engaged,  with  Denmark, 
with  Austria,  and  with  France,  not  only 
enabled  the  great  chancellor  to  convert 
the  scattered,  and  in  many  cases  mutu- 
ally opposed,  fragments  of  the  German 
race  into  a  fighting  machinery  of  appall- 
ing and  unprecedented  power,  but  firmly 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  institutions  more 
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or  less  popular ;  to  substitute,  as  has,  been 
said,  the  German  Bundsrath  for  the  Aus- 
trian Bund.  The  middle  kin{;dom,  how- 
ever, for  the  purposes  of  the  Bismarckian 
policy,  implies  an  eastern  kingdom;  and 
it  is  notoriously  Prince  Bismarck's  object 
that  Austria  should  fill  that  position  in 
the  economy  of  Europe.  It  is,  as  he  is 
endeavoring  to  shape  it,  the  destiny  of 
Austria  to  move  eastward  along  the  Dan- 
ube, absorbing,  as  she  does  so,  the  minor 
Balkan  states.  The  fulfilment  of  this 
mission  would  virtually  result  in  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  eastern  province  of 
the  old  Roman  Empire  by  a  Teutonic 
people,  with  Constantinople  and  Salonica 
as  the  twin  capitals  of  the  Teutonic  race. 
In  this  way  the  Danube  would  become  an 
exclusively  German  highway  to  the  Black 
Sea,  while  with  the  Austrian  flag  floating 
over  Salonica,  Germany  would  be  practi- 
cally installed  as  mistress  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  first  formidable  obstacle  that  could 
be  offered  to  the  development  of  such  a 
policy  would  proceed  from  Russia.  To- 
day Russia  is  both  a  European  and  an 
Asiatic  power.  She  bestrides  the  thresh- 
old of  two  continents,  and  it  is  for  the 
future  to  show  on  which  the  grip  of  the 
Colossus  is  the  more  firmly  and  exten- 
sively to  descend.  It  is  only  possible  for 
Austria  to  be  established  as  the  eastern 
kingdom  upon  the  assumption  that  Russia 
can  be  thrust  back  into  Asia.  North- 
wards she  cannot  go.  She  has  no  motive 
for  endeavoring  to  plant  her  ensigns  of 
victory  on  the  pole,  while  Siberia,  a  vast 
and  inhospitable  tract  of  land,  crossed 
transversely  by  rivers,  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  to  her  what  the  Hudson's  Bay  Prov* 
inces  are  to  Canada.  To  England  it  migiit 
seem  a  matter  of  indifference  that  Russia 
should  succeed  in  thwarting  the  projects 
of  Prince  Bismarck;  what  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  England  is  that  Russia, 
to  enable  Prince  Bismarck  to  execute  his 
policy  in  its  integrity,  should  be  driven 
into  Asia,  and  so  constitute  a  perpetual 
thorn  in  the  side  of  England  when  dealing 
with  India  and  China.  Yet  if  this  doom 
of  partial  expulsion  from  Europe  is  not 
to  overtake  Russia;  if,  in  other  words. 
Russia  is  not  to  operate  as  a  permanent 
menace  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the 
far  East,  it  must  be  by  co-operating  with 
an  ally  who  can  help  her  effectually  to 
withstand  the  advancing  tide  of  Teutonic 
aggrandizement.  Is  Russia  to  discover 
her  necessary  friend  in  France?  That 
has  seemed  possible  before  this,  and 
Prince  Bismarck's  most  persistent  efforts 
have  notoriously  been  directed  to  prevent- 


ing a  combination  of  Russia  and  France 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  holding 
Germany  as  in  a  vice.  Again,  while  it 
would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  Russia 
to  purchase  the  amity  of  France  at  any 
cost,  are  the  inducements  which  such  an 
arrangement  would  hold  out  to  France 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  her  come  to 
terms  ?  Unless  the  alliance  were  to  result 
in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  two 
powers,  it  would  entail  a  calamity,  well- 
nigh  irretrievable,  for  both.  As  regards 
Russia,  it  is  enough  to  quote  a  remark  of 
the  grand-duke  Alexis  to  the  effect,  that 
a  war  with  Germany  would  throw  her  back 
not  five-and-twenty  but  fifty  years.  As 
regards  France,  she  could  hope  to  gain 
nothing  more  than  the  material  satisfac- 
tion of  recovering  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
and  the  moral  satisfaction  of  humiliating 
her  old  enemy.  But  how  if  she  were  not 
to  achieve  these  results  ?  how  if  the  for- 
tune of  war  were  to  declare  once  more 
against  her,  even  when  acting  in  concert 
with  Russia?  In  that  event  the  burdeo 
of  the  expenditure  —  indemnity  and  all  — 
would  fall  upon  France.  Russia  could  not 
materially  relieve  her,  simply  because  she 
is  without  the  money  which  would  enable 
her  to  do  so.  Well,  therefore,  may  France 
hesitate  whether,  even  for  such  a  prize, 
she  would  be  justified  in  undertaking  so 
appalling  a  risk. 

This  sketch  of  the  inter-relation  of  ac- 
tive forces  and  jealousies  between  Conti* 
nental  nations  cannot  pretend  to  be  more 
than  a  calculation  of  the  probabilities  in- 
volved, his  the  opinion  a  player  might 
form  of  the  cards  in  a  band  at  whist.  Ele- 
ments of  uncertainty  and  unknown  con- 
tingencies exist  on  all  sides.  But  if  En- 
glish Cabinets  would  avoid  the  mistakes 
so  often  made  in  these  days  of  popular 
government  they  should  attend  closely  to 
the  turns  of  the  game,  instead  of  deferring 
to  that  ignorant  outside  public  that  is  al- 
ways looking  over  their  shoulders  and 
clamoring  constantly  to  interfere  with  the 
playing  of  the  cards. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  moves 
already  made,  the  more  probable  contin- 
gency is  that  which,  precisely  in  propor- 
tion as  it  would  promote  the  designs  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  is  least  to  be  desired  by 
England.  For  in  this  matter  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  England  and  Germany 
must  of  necessity  be  mutually  opposed. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  secondary  impor- 
tance to  us  that  the  south-east  of  Europe 
should  be  converted  into  a  battle-ground 
for  the  contending  forces  of  Teuton  and 
Slav.  Our  supreme  interest  lies  in  the 
question  into  whose  hands  Constantinople 
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sbali  fall.  Eoglish  diplomacy  never  made 
a  ereater  error  thaa  when  it  refused  the 
o£^rs  made  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  to 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  our  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg.  **  Leave  me  alone,  and  take 
Egypt,"  said  the  czar,  **  and  if  you  will, 
Crete."  To  this  the  English  government 
ID  a  burst  of  indignant  virtue  promptly 
replied  by  publishing  the  whole  of  these 
private  negotiations.  .We  preferred  to  be 
led  into  a  quixotic  enterprise  by  the 
French  emperor,  and  spent  ^70,000,000  of 
public  money  in  a  war  with  Russia  to  frus- 
trate her  ambitious  designs  on  Turkey, 
when  in  truth  the  safer  game  on  the  board 
for  England  was  to  let  the  Russian  and 
Teutonic  races  6ght  out  this  problem  at 
their  own  cost,  which  they  inevitably  must 
have  done  had  not  we  and  the  French  em- 
peror for  his  own  purpose  kindly  under- 
taken to  save  the  Teutonic  nations  the 
trouble. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  possible  in  those 
days  to  see  the  true  bearings  of  the  game. 
The  great  race  problems  in  modern  Eu- 
rope were  still  undeveloped  —  problems 
equal  in  their  importance  and  destined 
to  be  as  significant  in  their  e£Eect  as  those 
earlier  Indo-Germaaic  movements  which 
have  taken  place  at  different  epochs  of 
European  history  since  the  first  arrival 
of  our  Aryan  ancestors.  Whilst  popula- 
tion has  increased  enormously  in  Europe 
since  the  great  wars,  the  lightning  rapid- 
ity of  inter-communication  between  coun- 
tries formerly  separated  by  race  obstacles 
greater  than  language  has  assisted  the 
progress  of  civilization.  The  plains  of 
Europe  are  crossed  and  recrossed  by  a 
polyglot  crowd  of  travellers  in  express 
trains.  The  very  Alps  are  pierced  at  the 
cost  of  capital  equal  to  a  national  ransom. 
Steamers  ply  the  sea  on  coasts  where  for- 
merly inhospitable  shores  offered  no  sav- 
ing haven.  A  unification  of  nationalities 
is  going  on  on  all  sides.  Not  less  than 
the  Italians,  who  had  been  for  ten  centu- 
ries a  heterogeneous  people,  the  petty 
German  States  of  a  once  discordant  Bund 
have  under  those  modern  influences  and 
altered  conditions  of  civilization  combined 
together  to  form  one  vast  and  powerful 
Teutonic  people. 

These  influences  the  great  chancellor 
cpnopreheods,  and  his  greatness  has  con- 
sisted in  acknowledging  their  mastery 
and  formulating  his  policy  in  accordance 
with  their  teaching.  What  is  of  serious, 
of  vital  importance  in  the  prospect  of  to- 
day, is  the  creation  by  Germany  of  an 
eastern  kingdom  which,  excluding  Russia 
from  Europe,  wilt  urge  her  to  satiate  her 
ambition  in  Asia.    Such  an  event  would 


substitute  for  a  struggis  between  the  Teu- 
tonic and  the  Slavonic  races,  a  conflict  of 
the  Slavonic  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Nor 
could  the  issue  of  the  contest  be  limited 
to  India.  Far  more  than  the  welfare  of 
our  empire  in  Hindostan  would  be  at 
stake.  Nothing  of  what  is  now  passing 
in  these  remote  regions  of  the  world  is 
more  noticeable  than  the  growing  soli- 
darity of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  on  the 
Eastern  seas,  and  of  the  interests  which 
hold  their  different  members  together. 
The  elevation  of  Russia  into  an  Asiatic 
power  of  the  first  rank,  and  the  establish- 
ment by  Russia  of  an  Asiatic  empire, 
would  not  only  threaten  and  bring  the 
Muscovite  into  collision  with  England, 
but  would  threaten  equally  and  equally 
bring  him  into  collision  with  the  rapidly 
growing  Anglo-Saxon  race  domiciled  in 
America  and  Australia.  China  bids  fair 
to  be  the  future  India  of  America,  while 
she  offers  an  expanding  market  for  the 
cotton  wares  of  Melbourne  and  the  iron 
of  Philadelphia.  We  may  be  perfectly 
certain  that  our  countrymen  at  the  antip- 
odes would  not  acquiesce  in  the  Asiatic 
domination  of  Russia,  and  would  insist, 
whatever  it  might  cost  them,  on  keeping 
touch  with  their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  in 
America  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  En- 
gland on  the  other.  Thus,  by  the  re- 
morseless and  infallible  logic  of  facts,  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alterna- 
tive to  a  conflict  between  the  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic  races  in  Europe,  resulting 
as  it  assuredly  would  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  eastern  kingdom  on  which 
Prince  Bismarck  has  set  his  heart,  is  a 
conflict  between  the  Slavonic  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races  for  the  hegemony  of 
Asia. 

The  line  of  argument  and  exposition 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  foregoing 
pages  leads  up  to  the  inference  that, 
whether  with  or  without  a  great  European 
war,  an  eastern  kingdom  supplementary 
to  the  middle  kingdom  of  Germany,  the 
supremacy  of  which  will  be  vested  in  the 
Teutonic  race,  will  be  formed;  that  the 
immediate  consequence  of  this  will  be  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Turk  to  Asia  and  Ara- 
bia, with  Damascus  or  Baghdad  as  capi- 
tal. Whether  this  forecast  is  to  be  ful- 
filled shortly  or  remotely,  it  will  be  allowed 
to  be  not  antecedently  improbable ;  and 
even  should  it  not  be  fulfilled  at  all,  the 
policy  which  it  is  the  duty  of  England  to 
adopt  will  be  the  same.  What  that  pol- 
icy is  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  doubt- 
ful. Its  chief  features  and  the  reason  for 
it  shall  be  set  forth  now. 

The  interest  which  England  has  in  the 
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southeast  of  Europe,  and  the  concern 
she  may  feel  in  the  dynastic  mutations 
and  territorial  redistributions  of  which 
that  corner  of  the  world  is  the  scene,  are 
indirect.  It  is  therefore  necessarv  that 
she  should  not,  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree 
improbable  that  she  will,  repeat  the  mis- 
take committed  by  Lord  Beacoosfield  eight 
years  ago,  and  attempt  to  assert  herself 
as  a  Danubian  power.  But  in  the  true 
East,  the  Asiatic  East  that  is  to  say,  her 
stake  is  paramount,  her  interest  most  im- 
mediate, her  concern  absolutely  vital. 
What,  even  in  these  latitudes,  affects  her 
supremacy  or  the  development  of  the 
power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  generally, 
she  cannot  afford  to  disregard.  The  very 
considerations  which  should  induce  her 
tQ  adopt  a  waiting  policy  in  Europe  should 
suffice  to  keep  her  on  the  alert,  ever  vigi- 
lant and  ever  ready  to  be  active  in  Asia. 
Unless  England  is  prepared  to  sever  her- 
self from  other  Anglo-Saxon  communi- 
ties, to  take  no  part  por  share  in  those 
great  Eastern  enterprises  in  trade  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  she  must  be  the  undis- 
puted mistress  of  Egypt.  That  is  the 
only  country  on  the  globe  possession  of 
which  will  enable  Great  Britain  to  hold 
out  a  hand  to,  and  to  keep  touch  of,  the 
men  of  her  own  kith  and  kin,  who  have 
Interests  similar  to  or  identical  with  her 
own  in  the  Eastern  seas.  This  in  outline 
is  the  real  meaning  of  that  policy  which 
the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  surrounded 
with  so  many  undigested  conceits  regard- 
ing those  places  of  arms  we  were  to  estab- 
lish on  our  highroad  to  India. 

Now  in  Egypt  England  has  one  rival 
only.  The  dominion  of  Egypt  Is  courted 
by  two  nations  in  Europe :  England  and 
France.  Germany  and  Russia  are  equally 
indifferent  to  it.  To  England  it  is,  for 
the  reason  already  stated,  indispensable. 
To  France  it  is  not  a  matter  of  such  ma- 
terial and  essential  necessity;  it  would 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Manifesto, 

Sertember  igrrH. 

A  mischievous  idea  has  had  some  support 
amongst  us  from  opinions,  and  from  public 
journals,  either  that  Egypt  ought  to  be  an* 
nexed,  or  that  it  should  be  placed  under  a 
British  protectorate,  or  that  at  the  least  an  oc- 
cupation of  it  should  be  indefinitely  or  greatly 
prolonged.  To  each  and  all  these  measures  I 
am  altogether  opposed.  I  hope  that  this  sub- 
ject will  be  present  in  all  its  force  to  the  minds 
of  the  country  under  this  juncture.  Until  we 
shall  have  been  enabled  to  quit  Egypt,  we  shall, 
I  fear,  remain  liable  in  a  hundred  ways  to  be 
thwarted  and  humiliated  through  the  numerous 
rights  secured  there  to  the  other  powers. 


rather  be  sentlmeotally  acceptable.  A 
French  protectorate  or  annexation  of 
Egypt  would,  more  than  almost  anything 
else,  please  the  self-love  and  gratify  the 
vanity  of  the  French  people.  It  would 
be  a  fulfilment  of  the  traditions  bequeathed 
by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  it  would 
seem  to  the  Gaul  like  the  projection  of  a 
Parisian  thoroughfare  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Frenchman  likes  Egypt  just 
as  he  likes  Algiers,  because  of  its  conven- 
ient contiguity  to  his  native  country,  be- 
cause it  is  within,  so  to  speak,  a  few  hours 
of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix.  To  be  in  the  Palais 
Royal  or  the  Vari^t^s  one  day  laughing 
at  the  opera  bouffe  of  Offenbach  or  the 
comedies  of  Sardoa,  and  the  next,  or  the 
next  day  but  one  talking  Parisian  scandal 
at  Cairo,  is  the  fascinating  ideal  of  the 
Parisian  Jldneur  when  he  approximates 
most  nearly  to  a  colonist.  Unlike  the 
Englishman,  he  never  makes  his  home  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption.  He  is  a  bird  of 
passage  there,  and  the  more  he  is  reminded 
of  it  because  of  its  propinquity  to  his  be- 
loved Paris,  the  better,  as  is  the  case  with 
^gyP^  ^c  I'^cs  it.  It  is  out  of  all  ques- 
tion that  England  should  ever  tolerate  the 
firmly  seated  presence  of  the  French  io 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  that  meta- 
phorically the  Seine  should  be  suffered  to 
debouch  into  the  Nile.  The  one  and  suf- 
ficient reason  why  France  or  any  other 
European  power  must  be  kept  out  of 
Egypt  is  that  we  cannot  allow  the  mari- 
time security  of  Anglo-Saxon  communi- 
cation with  the  Eastern  seas  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say  to  the  follow- 
ing passage  culled  from  that  sacred  tablet 
of  the  law  as  lately  delivered  from  the 
Liberal  Sinai  ?  And  how  differently  does 
it  read  when  compared  to  a  parallel  pas- 
sage taken  from  the  older  and  more  effete 
school  of  Tory  statesmanship  1 

Lord  SALissaRV^s  Speech, 

October  8th. 

I  believe  the  drawing  nearer  of  the  colonies 
of  this  country  is  the  policy  to  which  our  Im- 
perial patriots  must  look  who  desire  to  give 
effect  in  the  councils  of  the  world  to  the  real 
thought  of  the  English  nations.  We  desire 
to  draw  all  the  advantages  that  can  be  drawn 
from  that  marvellous  cluster  of  dependencies 
which  our  empire  above  any  other  empire  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  possesses.  Our  colo- 
nies are  bound  to  us  by  deep  affection,  and  we 
should  be  guilty  not  only  of  coolness  of  heart, 
but  of  gross  and  palpable  folly,  if  we  allowed 
that  sentiment  to  cool,  and  did  not  draw  such 
advantages  for  the  common  weal  of  the  ^»- 
glish  as  circumstances  permit  us  to  dOb 
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In  the  laogaage  of  the  former  one  recog- 
nizes that  dangerous  fanaticism  of  the 
late  prime  minister  which  manifests  itself 
by  a  determination  to  play  the  game  of 
foreign  politics  as  if  the  fall  of  the  cards 
could  be  regulated  according  to  a  precon- 
ceived theory  of  what  the  game  should 
be  to  each  player,  and  not  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  game  imperatively  demand. 
In  the  latter,  however  much  we  may  doubt 
that  the  manifest  accuracy  of  the  precept 
will  be  borne  out  and  carried  through  with 
vigor  and  statesmanlike  determination  of 
purpose,  one  cannot  but  admit  that  the 
player  knows  the  methods  of  statecraft. 
England's  best  interests  can  never  be 
served  by  treating  her  foreign  affairs  as  a 
lecturer  deals  with  a  foreign  epoch,  put- 
ting forward  theories  directly  derived  from 
himself.  The  truly  patriotic  minister 
would  state  candidly  the  momentous  prob- 
lems pressing  for  solution,  and  give  the 
people  the  clear  alternative.  They  must 
be  prepared  either  to  make  great  sac- 
rifices or  fall  altogether  behind.  It  is 
thus  that  Prince  Bismarck  speaks  to  the 
Reichstag.  But  who  among  our  most  emi- 
nent statesmen,  in  handling  the  Egyptian 
question,  have  plainly  told  us  the  real  is- 
sue? The  tendency  is  rather  to  mini- 
mize or  evade  the  chief  difficulties  of  our 
imperial  policy. 

With  regard  to  Egypt,  it  is  sometimes 
suggested  it  may  be  transformed  into  an 
Oriental  Belgium.  That  is  impossible  — 
first,  because  the  conditions  which  ren- 
dered it  practicable  to  invest  Belgium 
with  an  independent  existence  of  its  own 
are  not  forthcoming  in  the  case  of  Egypt. 
The  European  powers  must,  to  assimilate 
the  position  of  Egypt  to  that  of  Belgium, 
be  interested  in  the  country,  each  of  them 
to  an  equal  degree,  and  that  is  what,  as 
ve  have  just  seen,  the  powers,  so  far  as 
Egypt  is  concerned,  are  not.  Nor  is  the 
objection  to  the  proposal  to  hand  over 
Egypt  to  the  Turk  less  considerable.  So 
k>ng  as  there  is  in  Egypt  a  European 
debt  the  administration  of  the  country 
must  be  in  European  hands.  For  this 
debt  England  has  made  herself  in  a  spe- 
cial degree  answerable,  and  that  circum- 
stance is  another  reason  why  the  project 
of  converting  Egypt  into  the  Belgium  of 
the  East  cannot  be  entertained.  The  only 
mixed  scheme  which,  for  a  brief  period, 
worked  well  on  the  Nile  was  Lord  SaliS' 
bury*s  dual  control.  There  were  two 
kings  at  Brentford,  and  for  a  time  they 
did  not  quarrel  for  priority.  Rousseau's 
ideal  of  a  social  contract  was  temporarily 
realized.  But  the  dual  control  was  doomed 


on  the  day  on  which  England  determined 
to  oust  France  as  her  co-trustee  from 
Egypt.  When  once  the  fabric  had  fallen 
to  the  ground  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of 
building  it  up  again.  French  jealousy  and 
French  intrigue  England  will  still  have  to 
contend  against  in  Egypt;  but,  unless  she 
is  to  abdicate  her  position  as  the  leading 
representative  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  races 
in  their  Asiatic  development,  and  by  so 
doing  confess  herself  a  finished  power, 
she  must  successfully  combat  these  hos- 
tile forces,  however  audacious  and  subtle. 
She  must  stand  before  all  those  in  whose 
veins  English  blood  flows,  in  fact  before 
the  whole  English-speaking  race,  as  the 
unchallenged  and  absolute  protectress  of 
the  country  that  is  the  key  to  the  Asiatic 
world.  In  no  other  way  can  she  secure 
for  her  descendants  that  magnificent  em- 
pire of  Eastern  trade  which  she  should 
henceforth  share  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
FORTUNE'S  WHEEL. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LESLIE    LISTENS   TO  A  CONFESSION. 

Proverbs  will  prove  true  in  more  sens- 
es than  one.  That  of  **  More  haste,  less 
speed,"  would  come  into  Ralph  Leslie's 
head  when  the  "Flying  Scotchman*' ran 
itself  into  some  goods  wagons  and  off  the 
rails,  just  before  entering  Darlington  Sta- 
tion. It  had  been  ** slowing,"  and  so  no 
great  damage  was  done ;  but  there  was 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  passengers  in 
London.  So  Ralph  "  missed  connections  " 
with  the  south-eastern  train,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  steamer  he  hoped  to 
catch  at  Briodisi.  It  was  not  in  his  na- 
ture to  tear  his  hair  or  rend  his  garments ; 
but  none  the  less  was  he  miserable  and 
bitterly  disappointed.  He  did  the  best 
and  wisest  thing  in  the  circumstances,  and 
had  himself  driven  to  the  Sumatra  offices 
in  Leadenhall  Street.  There  he  found  no 
less  a  person  than  Sir  Stamford  Scraper. 
For  the  calming  of  their  shareholders,  the 
board  had  seat  a  circular  to  all  the  City 
editors,  stating  that  they  bad  received  no 
unsatisfactory  news  from  the  settlement, 
and  intimating  that  they  saw  no  reason  to 
attach  the  slightest  importance  to  the 
alarming  reports  which  had  been  rashly 
set  afloat.  Nevertheless,  though  the  chair- 
man tried  to  put  a  pleasant  face  upon  it, 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  anxious,  not  to 
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news  did  oot  shock  him,  and  rather  did 
him  good.  It  was  not  in  bis  nature  to 
know  that  a  fellow-creature  needed  his 
services,  without  doin^  his  best  as  con- 
soler or  sick-nurse.  So,  rousing  himself, 
he  shook  some  of  his  personal  troubles 
from  his  shoulders,  and  after  knocking 
repeatedly  without  receiving  a  reply,  he 
opened  the  door  of  Mr.  Smith's  cabin. 

A  glance  was  sufficient  to  show  that  he 
need  not  stand  upon  ceremony.  As  the 
French  put  it  expressively,  Smith  was 
**  beating  the  country,"  —  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  tossing  restlessly  in  bed,  and  throw- 
ing his  arms  about  in  the  air,  while  his 
lips  were  moving  and  murmuring  inarticu- 
lately. That  the  case  was  grave  was  very 
certain,  and  the  Canton  Castle  carried 
no  doctor.  Leslie  did  not  gain  much  by 
calling  the  skipper  into  consultation.  Ben- 
bow  prescribed  a  stiff  brimmer  of  brandy 
and  water  by  way  of  specific,  which  did 
not  altogether  recommend  itself  to  Leslie's 
good  sense;  and  the  first  officer  mourn- 
fully shook  his  head,  mattering  something 
about  a  sheet,  the  sail-maker,  and  the 
Church  service.  So  that  Ralph,  though  he 
knew  next  to  nothing  of  medicine,  took  the 
case  into  his  own  hands.  He  had  the 
patient  carried  on  to  the  deck  upon  a  mat- 
tress, and  stretched  on  the  poop  under  the 
sail  that  had  been  rigged  by  way  of  awn- 
ing. We  need  not  go  into  the  details  of 
his  unscientific  treatment,  but  by  inde- 
fatigable nursing  he  pulled  the  patient 
through. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  success 
that  had  crowned  his  self-sacrifice  would 
have  richly  rewarded  him  for  his  good- 
nature and  Christian  charity.  So  it  did 
in  a  measure.  Yet,  all  Christian  as  he 
was,  he  felt  something  like  the  surgeon 
who  has  brought  back  to  life  the  body  of 
a  murderer  handed  over  to  the  school  for 
anatomical  purposes.  In  the  ravings  of 
delirium,  through  the  watches  of  the 
nights,  his  patient  had  spoken  wildly  and 
incoherently.  Ralph,  who  had  listened 
involuntarily  and  much  against  the  grain, 
had  nevertheless  as  involuntarily  tried  to 
put  together  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle.  In 
that  he  had  failed ;  yet  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  object  of  his  cares 
roast  be  a  consummate  scoundrel.  And 
from  what  Ralph  could  gather  —  and  it 
was  confirmed  by  Smith's  appearance  — 
he  had  been  guilty  of  no  such  daring  atroc- 
ity as  murder,  but  of  swindling,  a  breach 
of  trust,  or  forgery,  or  some  similar  scan- 
dalous felony  of  the  first  order.  The  only 
point  in  his  favor  was,  that  apparently 
remorse  had  been  lying  heavily  on  him. 
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Had  Jack  Venables  been  in  Ralph  Les- 
lie's place  he  would  probably  have  been 
just  as  good-natured  in  the  way  of  sick- 
nursing.  But  when  Jack  had  revived  the 
rascal,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  press- 
ing himself  as  father  confessor;  he  would 
simply  have  declined  any  thanks,  and  cut 
further  acquaintance.  But  unless  I  have 
made  a  poor  hand  of  my  portrait  of  Ralph, 
it  wfU  be  understood  that  it  was  altogether 
foreign  to  his  character  that  he  should 
behave  so.  His  good  offices  had  pledged 
him  to  this  dubious  proU^^y  and  con- 
science told  him  that  the  cure  of  the  soul 
was  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than 
the  care  of  the  body.  But  now  that  the 
convalescent  was  regaining  strength,  he 
was  not  to  be  brought  to  confession  save 
of  his  own  free  will.  Ralph  was  in  more 
than  two  minds  as  to  the  depth  of  hia 
patient's  penitence;  in  any  case,  the 
chances  would  be  in  his  favor  if  he  struck 
while  the  iron  was  hot  and  made  more 
malleable  by  recent  affliction. 

He  made  up  his  mind  one  evening  dur- 
ing supper,  and  the  opportunity  came  that 
very  night.  **  How  beautiful  is  night  I" 
sighs  out  Thalaba  in  Southey's  poem  ;  and 
that  night,  undoubtedly,  was  most  beauti- 
ful, according  to  an  Arab's  notions.  The 
lustrous  moon  was  riding  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  amid  a  gorgeous  illumination  of  con- 
stellations. So  brilliant  was  the  night, 
that  Leslie  fancied  he  could  see  the  flick- 
ering of  the  heated  air  between  the  sea 
and  the  starshine.  The  surface  of  that 
stirless  water  was  broken  by  phosphores- 
cent flashes,  and  the  waves  in  the  wake 
of  the  screw  were  lighted  up  as  by  myri- 
ads of  wax  candles,  or  rather  by  an  elec- 
trical glare,  for  there  was  something 
** uncanny"  in  the  radiance.  With  an 
easy  mind,  the  weird  beauties  of  the  night 
would  have  stirred  Leslie's  poetical  soul 
to  its  depths ;  as  it  was,  his  preoccupa- 
tions and  his  dramatic  instincts  interested 
him  in  a  solitary  human  personality. 
Smith  had  been  making  steady  progress; 
yet  now  he  sat  huddled  up  in  an  attitude 
of  profound  dejection.  If  he  saw  the  sea 
or  the  skies,  he  seemed  to  take  as  little 
note  of  one  or  the  other  as  a  new-born 
babe.  "Now  is  my  time,"  thought  Les- 
lie, as  he  left  the  shadows  of  the  funnel. 
Sorely  against  his  will  he  was  going  to 
discharge  an  imperative  duty ;  were  Smith 
to  meet  his  advances  with  a  rebuff,  it 
could  not  touch  him  in  anything  but  his 
vanity;  yet  somehow  his  heart  beat  at 
double  time,  as  if  he  were  bracing  himself 
for  the  most  momentous  of  interviews. 
At  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  in  the  still- 
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preseDtiment  that  I  provided  myself  with 
$o  formidable  a  battery." 

"^But,  God  bless  me,  Ralph!"  said 
Jack,  smiling;  sadly,  **you  know  you  never 
could  hit  a  haystack  1'* 

**ADd  I  hardly  profess  to  be  a  crack 
shot  now.  But  all  the  same,  I  have  been 
making  process.  I  have  been  practising 
steadily  with  pistols,  and  with  the  rifle  at 
the  volunteer  range  near  Roodholme. 
And  you  know  1  am  pretty  cool  and  have 
my  nerves  under  tolerable  command,  as 
some  of  those  Malays  may  learn  on  occa- 
sion," he  went  on,  with  such  a  look  as 
Jack  had  never  seen  before  on  his  placid 
and  handsome  features. 

**  Heaven  help  us !  after  all,  he  is  but 
one  of  ourselves,"  thought  Jack  ;  "and  I, 
for  one.  should  be  sorry  to  face  him,  if  he 
were  thirsting  for  my  blood  and  Ais  were 
up." 

The  next  idea. that  occurred  to  him,  as 
it  had  occurred  before,  was  that  he  would 
cast  his  constituents  and  his  City  affairs 
to  the  winds,  and  be  off  with  Ralph  that 
very  evening.  There  were  historical  prec- 
edents in  favor  of  such  prompt  action. 
Had  not  Lord  Clyde  gone  off  to  take  the 
command  in  India  with  something  like  a 
bait  dozen  of  collars  and  a  toothbrush? 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  bet- 
ter provided.  But  the  calmer  Ralph  had 
no  idea  of  letting  his  friend  play  the  fool 
in  performing  the  Pylades  to  his  Ores- 
tes. 

"  My  path  of  duty  is  plain,  and  it  leads 
roe  straight  to  the  Canton  Castle  at  Pa 
lermo.  You  have  nothing  to  do  on  board 
that  £allre;  and  permit  me  to  add,  that 
should  you  leave  England  suddenly,  you 
would  be  behaving  badly  to  many  of  the 
people  you  left  behind." 

••  Possibly  you  are  right,"  sighed  Jack, 
reluctantly  giving  up  his  wild  proposal. 
"  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  you  can 
always  telegraph  for  me,  though  it  takes 
time  going  half  across  the  globe.  What 
fun  you  may  have  in  the  way  of  fighting! 
No,  I  don*t  mean  that ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
be  doomed  to  sit  with  my  hands  crossed 
while  you  go  to  the  help  of  our  friends, 
should  they  need  help." 

*'  God  knows  you  need  not  envy  me  the 
voyage,"  was  the  reply ;  "and  my  time  of 
involuntary  inaction  will  be  intolerable 
torment." 

In  answer  to  which,  the  only  comfort 
Jack  could  offer  was  a  silent  shaking  of 
the  hand. 

Mr.  Jennings's  predictions  as  to  the  so- 
ciety on  board  the  Canton  Castle  were 
fulfilled.    With  the  exception  of  a  Sicilian 


lady,  shipped  for  Port  Said,  who  was 
chronically  seasick,  Ralph  found  but  a 
single  companion.  As  for  the  skipper,  he 
was  an  honest  old  sea-dog,  who  seldom 
opened  his  mouth,  except  to  give  orders, 
or  to  stow  away  a  heavy  ground  cargo  of 
the  rough  though  plentiful  fare.  At  any 
other  time  Ralph's  fellow-traveller  would 
have  greatly  excited  his  curiosity.  There 
was  a  mystery  about  the  man,  as  Ralph 
felt  from  the  first ;  but  at  that  moment  all 
the  world  was  indifferent  to  him.  He 
scarcely  saw  the  precipices  of  the  Monte 
Pellegrino;-  The  golden  Shell  glittered 
unheeded  before  his  dreamy  eyes ;  and  as 
they  steamed  southwards  through  the  glo- 
rious Straits  of  Messina,  the  Canton  Cas- 
tle might  have  been  threading  the  icebergs 
of  Smith's  Sound,  for  anything  Ralph 
knew  to  the  contrary.  Then  disappoint- 
ment followed  disappointment.  No  news 
at  Malta,  where  they  lay  broiling  and 
unlading  for  a  few  hours;  not  a  single 
word  from  Sumatra  at  Port  Said ;  not 
a  word  at  Suez.  There  was  a  hot  blast 
from  the  deserts  as  they  steamed  down 
the  Red  Sea;  and  perhaps  it  rather  did 
Ralph  good  than  otherwise.  It  acted  on 
him  as  an  anodyne,  and  soothed  his 
sharper  pangs. 

But  it  affected  his  fellow-traveller  more 
seriously.  Ralph  and  this  Mr.  Smith  had 
been  good  friends  enough.  Many  times 
in  the  day  they  exchanged  ordinary  civili- 
ties ;  but  they  sat  at  meals  in  a  Pytha- 
gorean silence  which  was  seldom  inter- 
rupted. Had  Captain  Benbow  been  of  a 
more  convivial  temperament,  he  must 
have  cursed  the  fate  which  had  given  him 
such  dull  companions.  Had  he  had  the 
slightest  sense  of  humor,  he  must  have 
smiled,  nevertheless,  at  the  dexterity  with 
which  they  cut  down  the  table  and  cabin 
talk  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with 
bare  civility.  But  as  Benbow  was  neither 
convivial  nor  observant,  he  simply  con- 
tented himself  with  wondering  how  two 
well-grown  men  continued  to  support  na- 
ture on  such  inadequate  sustenance.  Les- 
lie looked  as  if  he  were  going  into  a 
consumption,  with  the  hectic  flush  on  his 
cheeks  and  the  wandering  lights  in  his 
eyes ;  while  Mr.  Smith  appeared  to  have 
gone  into  a  decline  many  months  before, 
and  to  be  holding  on  to  his  life  by  some- 
thing like  spasms  of  volition. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Smith  should  have  col- 
lapsed under  the  heat  of  the  Red  Sea; 
and  Leslie,  for  one,  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised when  he  learned  that  the  other 
passenger  was  laid  up  in  his  cabin.     The 
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news  did  oot  shock  him,  and  rather  did 
him  good.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
know  that  a  fellow-creature  needed  his 
services,  without  doin^  his  best  as  con- 
soler or  sick-nurse.  So,  rousing  himself, 
he  shook  some  of  his  personal  troubles 
from  his  shoulders,  and  after  knocking 
repeatedly  without  receiving  a  reply,  he 
opened  the  door  of  Mr.  Smith's  cabin. 

A  glance  was  sufficient  to  show  that  he 
need  not  stand  upon  ceremony.  As  the 
French  put  it  expressively.  Smith  was 
'*  beating  the  country,"  —  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  tossing  restlessly  in  bed,  and  throw- 
ing his  arms  about  in  the  air,  while  his 
lips  were  moving  and  murmuring  inarticu- 
lately. That  the  case  was  grave  was  very 
certain,  and  the  Canton  Castle  carried 
no  doctor.  Leslie  did  not  gain  much  by 
calling  the  skipper  into  consultation.  Ben- 
bow  prescribed  a  stiff  brimmer  of  brandy 
and  water  by  way  of  specific,  which  did 
not  altogether  recommend  itself  to  Leslie's 
good  sense;  and  the  first  officer  mourn- 
fully shook  his  head,  muttering  something 
about  a  sheet,  the  sail-maker,  and  the 
Church  service.  So  that  Ralph,  though  he 
knew  next  to  nothing  of  medicine,  took  the 
case  into  his  own  hands.  He  had  the 
patient  carried  on  to  the  deck  upon  a  mat- 
tress, and  stretched  on  the  poop  under  the 
sail  that  had  been  rigged  by  way  of  awn- 
ing. We  need  not  go  into  the  details  of 
bis  unscientific  treatment,  but  by  inde- 
fatigable nursing  he  pulled  the  patient 
through. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  success 
that  had  crowned  his  self-sacrifice  would 
have  richly  rewarded  him  for  his  good- 
nature and  Christian  charity.  So  it  did 
in  a  measure.  Yet,  all  Christian  as  he 
was,  he  felt  something  like  the  surgeon 
who  has  brought  back  to  life  the  body  of 
a  murderer  handed  over  to  the  school  for 
anatomical  purposes.  In  the  ravings  of 
delirium,  through  the  watches  of  the 
nights,  his  patient  had  spoken  wildly  and 
incoherently.  Ralph,  who  had  listened 
involuntarily  and  much  against  the  grain, 
had  nevertheless  as  .involuntarily  tried  to 
put  together  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle.  In 
that  he  had  failed ;  yet  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  object  of  his  cares 
roast  be  a  consummate  scoundrel.  And 
from  what  Ralph  could  gather  —  and  it 
was  confirmed  by  Smith's  appearance  — 
he  had  been  guilty  of  no  such  daring  atroc- 
ity as  murder,  but  of  swindling,  a  breach 
of  trust,  or  forgery,  or  some  similar  scan- 
dalous felony  of  the  first  order.  The  only 
point  in  his  favor  was,  that  apparently 
remorse  had  been  lying  heavily  oo  him. 
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Had  Jack  Venables  been  in  Ralph  Les- 
lie's place  he  would  probably  have  been 
just  as  good-natured  in  the  way  of  sick- 
nursing.  But  when  Jack  had  revived  the 
rascal,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  press- 
ing himself  as  father  confessor ;  he  would 
simply  have  declined  any  thanks,  and  cut 
further  acquaintance.  But  unless  1  have 
made  a  poor  hand  of  my  portrait  of  Ralph, 
it  wril  be  understood  that  it  was  altogether 
foreign  to  his  character  that  he  should 
behave  so.  His  good  offices  had  pledged 
him  to  this  dubious  proti^i^  and  con- 
science told  him  that  the  cure  of  the  soul 
was  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than 
the  care  of  the  body.  But  now  that  the 
convalescent  was  regaining  strength,  he 
was  not  to  be  brought  to  confession  save 
of  his  own  free  will.  Ralph  was  in  more 
than  two  minds  as  to  the  depth  of  his 
patient's  penitence;  in  any  case,  the 
chances  would  be  in  his  favor  if  he  struck 
while  the  iron  was  hot  and  made  more 
malleable  by  recent  affliction. 

He  made  up  his  mind  one  evening  dur- 
ing sapper,  and  the  opportunity  came  that 
very  night.  **  How  beautiful  is  night ! '' 
sighs  out  Thalaba  in  Southey's  poem  ;  and 
that  night,  undoubtedly,  was  most  beauti- 
ful, according  to  an  Arab's  notions.  The 
lustrous  moon  was  riding  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  amid  a  gorgeous  illumination  of  con- 
stellations. So  brilliant  was  the  night, 
that  Leslie  fancied  he  could  see  the  flick- 
ering of  the  heated  air  between  the  sea 
and  the  starshine.  The  surface  of  that 
stirless  water  was  broken  by  phosphores- 
cent flashes,  and  the  waves  in  the  wake 
of  the  screw  were  lighted  up  as  by  myri- 
ads of  wax  candles,  or  rather  by  an  elec- 
trical glare,  for  there  was  something 
"uncanny"  in  the  radiance.  With  an 
easy  mind,  the  weird  beauties  of  the  night 
would  have  stirred  Leslie's  poetical  soul 
to  its  depths;  as  it  was,  his  preoccupa- 
tions and  his  dramatic  instincts  interested 
him  in  a  solitary  human  personality. 
Smith  had  been  making  steady  progress; 
yet  now  he  sat  huddled  up  in  an  attitude 
of  profound  dejection.  If  he  saw  the  sea 
or  the  skies,  he  seemed  to  take  as  little 
note  of  one  or  the  other  as  a  new-born 
babe.  "Now  is  my  time,"  thought  Les- 
lie, as  he  left  the  shadows  of  the  funnel. 
Sorely  against  his  will  he  was  going  to 
discharge  an  imperative  duty ;  were  Smith 
to  meet  his  advances  with  a  rebuff,  it 
could  not  touch  him  in  anything  but  his 
vanity;  yet  somehow  his  heart  beat  at 
double  time,  as  if  he  were  bracing  himself 
for  the  most  momentous  of  interviews. 
At  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  in  the  still- 
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0C9S  of  the  Digbt,  Smith  started  like  the 
skulking  thief  who  feels  a  hand  suddenly 
on  his  shoulder.  But  when  he  saw  who 
it  was,  he  quickly  recovered  himself, 
though  Ralph  could  fancy  that  he  brushed 
away  a  tear. 

Mastering  his  instinctive  repugnance, 
murmuring  to  himself,  '*  May  heaven  for- 
give me  if  I  am  hypocritical  1 "  he  sat 
down  by  Smith's  side.  The  other  shrank 
away,  glanced  hurriedly  around  him,  and 
then  sidled  up,  though  still  shrinkingly, 
against  Ralph,  as  a  much  badgered  cat 
responds  to  a  caress.  To  Ralph,  whose 
faculties  were  all  upon  the  stretch,  Smith 
seemed  to  be  craving  for  some  human  fel- 
lowship, which  had  long  been  denied  him. 
So  Ralph  snatched  at  the  ball  on  the 
bound,  and  laid  a  gentle  hand  on  that  of 
the  other  man. 

**  May  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Leslie  ! "  was 
the  unexpected  answer.  '*  I  may  think  I 
owe  you  little  kindness  for  saving  my  life, 
but  you  meant  well ;  and  you  have  bound 
me  to  you,  body  and  soul.'* 

"I  did  what  I  should  have  done  for 
anybody  in  similar  case,  and,  so  far,  you 
owe  me  nothing.  But  if  you  really  feel 
grateful,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Smith  —  and  I 
don't  doubt  it  —  shall  I  tell  you  how  you 
may  discharge  the  debt  ?  " 

"  Surely." 

•'  By  doubling  it.  There  is  something 
weighing  on  your  mind,  and  you  would  be 
easier  were  you  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
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It. 

"What!  I  have  been  talking  in  my 
delirium.  I  thought  as  much,"  interrupted 
Smith  hastily,  looking  round  him  as  if  he 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  bolt, 
bad  he  been  anywhere  but  on  a  ship  in  a 
waste  of  water. 

*'You  have  been  talking,  Mr.  Smith, 
but  I  have  no  wish  to  entrap  you.  I  know 
nothing  more  of  you  or  of  your  story,  ex- 
cept that  you  kave  a  story  which  you  have 
reasons  for  not  telling.  As  for  me,  I 
need  not  say  to  a  man  of  your  penetration 
that  I  am  by  no  means  curious.  It  is 
less  than  nothing  to  me  personally  whether 
you  speak  or  not." 

Smith  relapsed  into  reflection.  Ralph 
stirred  him  up,  after  a  minute. 

^  I  may  hint,  too,  that  since  your  illness 
and  your  convalescence,  you  have  neg- 
lected certain  precautions  you  took  be- 
fore. You  strike  me  as  being  an  older 
man  by  some  fifteen  years;  and  the  ill- 
ness, though  it  has  pulled  you  down,  does 
not  account  for  half  of  them." 

It  struck  Mr.  Smith's  conscience,  that 
bad  Mr.  Leslie  said  he  was  an  absconding 


swindler,  he  could   hardly  have  put   it 
much  more  plainly. 

After  reflecting  again,  he  took  his  reso* 
lution. 

"  You  have  said  that  you  are  not  curi- 
ous, and  I  believe  it.  It  I  do  make  clean 
breast  of  it,  as  you  propose,  may  I  count 
on  your  absolute  discretion  ?  One  word 
from  you  will  suffice." 

Leslie  hesitated  and  shook  his  head. 
**  I  can  make  no  rash  promise  of  the  kind. 
Do  you  not  see,  that  on  your  own  admis- 
sion —  and  you  must  forgive  me  the  sug- 
gestion—  I  might  possibly  be  pledging 
myself  to  be  the  tacit  accomplice  in  a 
crime?" 

Smith  rose  as  if  he  meant  to  cut  short 
the  interview;  yet  he  did  not  go  far  away. 
'*  If  you  will  not  pledge  yourself,  I  cannot 
speak,"  he  said  over  his  shoulder,  gruffly 
and  shortly. 

Then  it  was  Ralph's  turn  to  think.  If 
he  did  invite  the  man's  confidence,  and 
become  the  depositary  of  some  unwel- 
come secret,  society  was  no  worse  off  than 
before,  nor  could  the  interests  of  justice 
suffer.  So  long  as  he  knew  nothing,  he 
could  do  nothing  to  help  justice.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  Smith  were  per- 
suaded to  speak  at  all,  he  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  further  confession. 
Besides,  Ralph  was  urged  on  by  a  strange 
presentiment,  oddly  inconsistent  with  the 
uninquisitive  nature  of  which  he  had 
boasted,  but  which  told  him  that  he  might 
hear  something  to  somebody's  advantage. 
Right  or  wrong,  he  did  make  up  his  mind. 

**  If  you  will  tell  me  anything  you  wish 
to  tell,  Mr. '  Smith,' " —  and  he  laid  marked 
emphasis  on  the  pseudo-patronymic,  ^  *'  I , 
give  you  my  word  that  it  goes  no  further, 
unless  with  your  full  and  free  consent." 

"Smith  "  heaved  a  sigh,  as  if  he  were 
throwing  a  weight  off  his  breast.  "  God 
bless  you,  Mr.  Leslie  I  I  believe  you 
were  sent  on  board  this  ship  as  my  better 
angel.  In  saving  a  life  that  I  have  often 
longed  to  be  rid  of,  you  may  have  done 
me  a  better  service  than  I  supposed  ;  you 
may  have  given  me  time  for  repentance 
and  atonement." 

Whereupon  he  burned  his  boats,  and 
cut  off  all  possibility  of  retreat. 

"My  name  is  not  Smith,  but  Mungo 
Campbell." 

Leslie  half  jumped  from  his  seat,  but  in* 
continently  recollecting  himself,  sat  down 
again. 

"  What !  You  have  heard  that  name  be* 
fore.  Ay — Leslie  —  Leslie  —  of  course 
you  are  a  Scotsman,  though  you  have  not 
a  touch  of  the  accent  I  have  tried  indiffer- 
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ently  to  conceal.  I  trust  in  heaven,  sir, 
that  you  were  not  one  of  the  shareholders 
of  that  unhappy  bank." 

*'  I  held  no  shares  myself,"  answered 
Leslie ;  then  he  added  with  deliberate 
honesty,  "but  dear  friends  of  mine  have 
been  ruined." 

"The  finger  of  Providence!  —  the  fin- 
ger of  Providence ! "  exclaimed  the  other. 
"It  has  always  been  tracking  roe  and 
pointing  at  me,  and  now  it  has  brought  me 
to  my  knees." 

There  was  a  light,  almost  like  that  of 
insanity,  in  his  eyes.  It  told  a  terrible 
tale  of  internal  struggles,  and  of  prolonged 
mental  sufferings.  Leslie  felt  himself 
torn  asunder  between  the  promptings  of 
indignation  and  compassion.  Then  this 
Cain,  who  had  been  driven  from  society 
with  the  brand  of  infamy  on  his  forehead, 
settled  down  into  the  calm  and  methodical 
man  of  business.  The  habit  of  business 
seemed  to  have  carried  him  back  from  the 
Red  Sea  trip  to  the  counting-house  in 
Buchanan  Street,  within  rifle-shot  of  the 
Broomielaw.  He  expounded  facts  and 
figures  clearly  enough  — sensational  facts, 
and  most  startling  figures.  By  way  of 
confirmation,  he  produced  from  a  breast- 
pocket a  note-book  filled  with  precise 
memoranda. 

"  They  advertised  a  reward  of  a  couple 
of  thousand  pounds  for  my  apprehension," 
he  said ;  "  and  had  they  offered  ten,  ay, 
or  twenty  times  as  much,  they  would  have 
had  a  cheap  bargain  could  they  have 
caught  me  and  compelled  me  to  speak. 
They  knew  I  was  indebted  to  the  bank  in 
over  a  million.  They  knew  I  was  far  the 
largest  shareholder  besides.  But  they 
fancied  I  had  been  brought  to  grief  by  mad 
speculation  —  that  the  assets  1  could  show 
were  not  worth  counting  upon.  Well, 
they  were  wrong.  When  1  told  mv  col- 
leagues and  fellow-swindlers,  who  oegan 
latterly  to  worry  me,  that  I  only  wanted 
time  to  work  round,  1  was  speaking  the 
solemn  truth.  Being  living  lies  them- 
selves, and  sharp  men  of  business  to  boot, 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it.  It  was  true  that  for 
the  time  I  had  neither  cash  nor  credit,  and 
when  the  bank  stopped  further  supplies  I 
was  brought  to  a  deadlock.  The  smash 
we  had  been  expecting  had  come  at  last, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  be  gone. 
All  my  plans  had  been  laid ;  all  my  pre- 
cautions were  taken.  While  my  thoughts 
were  riveted  to  the  stone  and  lime  of  our 
bank  premises  as  fast  and  firm  as  any  of 
our  fireproof  safes,  my  body  had  gone 
cruising  in  my  steam-yacht  from  my  sum* 
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mer  residence  on  the  coast  of  Argyleshire* 
I  was  landed  at  Belfast.  I  covered  my 
trail,  and  took  shipping  from  Queenstowo 
for  America,  whither  I  had  consigned  the 
bulk  of  my  treasure.  The  sums  I  had 
been  borrowing  from  the  shareholders  of 
the  bank  had  been  duly  transmitted  be- 
yond the  Atlantic.  I  was  nearly  as  cute 
as  the  world  had  given  roe  credit  for  be- 
ing; and  my  only  fault,  from  the  business 
point  of  view,  was  that  of  being  over-san- 
guine. The  seed  I  had  sown  was  to  bear 
fruit  manyfold,  but  I  had  counted  upon 
reaping  before  the  time  of  the  harvest.  In 
fact,  owing  to  family  connections,  I  had 
launched  out  audaciously  in  American 
speculations  — raising  money  upon  one 
to  invest  it  in  another.  Worse  luck  for 
me,  1  had  only  too  good  information.  I 
had  gone  shares  in  promising  mining 
claims;  I  had  sunk  large  sums  in  devel- 
oping them.  I  was  an  active  member  in 
a  syndicate  that  was  financing  a  transcon- 
tinental line  of  railway,  with  vast  conces- 
sions of  State  domains  that  could  only  be 
gradually  realized,  and  we  were  at  close 
grips  for  the  moment  with  Jay  Gould  and 
Vanderbilt.  I  was  far  in  with  a 'cotton 
corner  '  at  New  York.  Never  was  there 
such  a  combination  of  temporary  ilMuck ; 
but  from  the  moment  that  Providence 
came  down  upon  me  and  drove  me  forth 
from  my  kind — from  that  moment  the 
tide  began  to  turn." 

"One  thing  puzzles  me,"  interposed 
Leslie,  who  had  been  lending  a  most  at- 
tentive and  business-like  ear,  "and  that  is, 
how  the  liquidators,  who  have  a  claim  on 
your  estate,  were  unable  to  hit  upon  the 
trace  of  those  investments.  I  know  some- 
thing about  it,  for  I  have  been  looking 
into  the  bank's  affairs,"  he  added. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  you  should  come 
to  be  so  well  informed  about  the  bank- 
ruptcy affairs,  but  being  so,  it  is  very  nat- 
ural you  should  ask  the  question.  And  if, 
like  most  Scots,  you  are  curious  in  meta- 
physics, I  can  submit  a  remarkable  psy- 
chological phenomenon  for  your  study. 
Sanguine  as  I  was,  I  knew  I  was  running 
a  match  against  luck  and  time,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  take  measures  accordingly. 
Ail  chances  weighed,  it  seemed  to  me 
more  prudent  to  stake  on  the  honesty  of 
an  individual  I  believed  I  knew,  rather 
than  trust  everything  to  time  or  circum- 
stances. The  whole  of  those  American 
transactions  were  undertaken  in  the  name 
of  a  roan  who  is  my  nephew  by  marriage. 
He  will  die  either  a  millionaire  or  a  beg- 
gar—  there  is  no  mean  for  him.  He  is 
perhaps  the  shrewdest  fellow  I  ever  met } 
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yetstraDge  to  say,  he  has  been  absolutely 
true  to  me.  How  he  recoociles  things  to 
his  conscience  all  round,  I  cannot  tell ;  for 
he  is  in  the  secret  of  my  eclipse  and  false 
name,  and  he  knows  well  that  I  am  badly 
wanted  by  the  liquidators.  He  prides 
himself  on  being  a  'smart  man ; '  he  could 
repudiate  roe  and  appropriate  my  posses- 
sions at  any  moment.  Yet  he  has  always 
accounted  to  me  for  every  dollar;  he  is 
trustee  at  this  moment  of  vast  accumula- 
tions, reinvested  at  handsome  prospec- 
tive profits,  and,  in  short,  has  hitherto 
been  always  on  the  square  with  me,  though 
be  may  have  behaved  to  the  bank  and  its 
creditors  like  a  scoundrel." 

Leslie  sat  thoughtful  and  speechless. 
With  the  money  that  this  man  could  repay, 
the  load  of  the  bank's  liabilities  would  be 
so  lightened,  that  Moray,  were  he  indeed 
alive,  might  have  come  home  again  the 
master  of  Glenconan  —  that  Grace  might 
have  become  his  own  wife  to-morrow,  with 
easy  mind  and  a  comfortable  income. 

Too  late  I  Too  late !  This  infernal 
swindler,  and  such  as  he,  had  been  the 
death  of  a  man  who  was  worth  ten  thou- 
sand of  him, and  wrecked  the  future  which 
might  have  been  so  bright  and  prosperous. 

Smith,  or  Mr.  Mungo  Campbell,  talked 
or  **  maundered  "  on.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  presence  of  his  father  con- 
fessor, and  was  following  out  the  train  of 
his  thoughts.  He  was  unconscious  that 
in  talking  to  the  kind-hearted  stranger 
who  had  been  his  sick-nurse,  he  was  play- 
ing within  reach  of  the  claws  of  a  tiger; 
for  Leslie  for  the  time  had  well  nigh  lost 
his  self-control,  and  was  struggling  with 
passions  that  almost  maddened  him. 

**  How  can  we  explain  those  inconsis- 
tencies of  moral  character?"  proceeded 
Mr.  **  Smith,'*  indulging  his  metaphysical 
speculations  on  the  brink  of  the  invisible 
abyss.  '*And  yet  it  is  stranger  still  to 
tbiok,  looking  back,  bow  I  could  ever  have 
lowered  myself  to  such  depths  of  rascality. 
Would  you  know  what  I  su£Eered  in  slip- 
piog  down  the  hill  ?  God  forbid  that  you 
should  ever  learn  it  by  experience.  Ac- 
cording to  the  classics,  the  descent  to 
Avernus  is  easy;  but  the  Bible  says  that 
the  ways  of  transgressors  are  hard.  And 
the  Bible  morality,  as  usual,  has  the  best 
of  it.  They  tell  you  I  was  the  vilest  of 
hypocrites  when  I  gave  ray  money  to 
churches  and  charities.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
I  delighted  in  doing  generous  actions  for 
their  own  sake ;  and  if  I  confess  that  I 
was  in  too  great  haste  to  grow  rich,  still  I 
believe  I  should  have  sanctified  my  for- 
tune to  good  works  when  I  bad  amassed 


it,  and  might  have  died  in  the  odor  of 
benevolence,  like  a  Peabody  or  a  Sir 
Joseph  Mason.  It  was  a  headlong  race 
against  time,  and  time  won  it  by  a  neck 
or  so.  That  is  God's  own  truth ;  and  so 
may  God  help  me,  for  he  only  knows  how 
I  have  suffered  !  " 

And  then,  worn  out  by  agitation  and 
weakened  by  recent*  illness,  the  fugitive 
director  dropped  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  broke  down  in  a  storm  of  sobs  and 
tears. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
PENITENT  AND  CONFESSOR. 

Ralph  would  have  been  soft  as  warm 
wax  to  the  weeping  of  a  woman,  and  it 
was  almost  worse  with  him  when  he  saw 
this  man  crushed  down  under  the  weight 
of  his  sins  and  sorrows.  His  indignation 
was  hot  as  ever;  his  anger  was  already 
half  disarmed.  It  the  sinner  should  prove 
his  penitence  by  making  ample  atonement, 
why,  he  would  try  to  forgive  him,  as  he 
trusted  that  God  might. 

**  Do  you  fancy  I  have  been  the  hap- 
pier/' said  Smith,  exciting  himself  again, 
"  that  I  have  kept  my  person  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  and  saved  my  treasure 
as  well  ?—  my  treasure  1  *'  and  in  the  way 
in  which  he  uttered  the  word  there  was  a 
world  of  commentary  on  the  text  that  all 
we  most  covet  is  vanity. 

Ralph  saw  his  opportunity  and  seized 
it«  **  Assuredly  not ;  what  can  all  your 
money  profit  you  ?  more  than  a  millionaire, 
and  a  hunted  fugitive  going  about  with  a 
price  on  your  head  and  a  slight  disguise 
that  may  slip  from  you  again,  as  circum- 
stances have  stripped  it  from  you  now ! 
So  little  do  I  fancy  it,  that  I  believe  no 
man  could  do  you  a  greater  kindness  than 
by  persuading  your  better  judgment  that 
it  would  be  oest  to  go  straight  back  to 
Scotland." 

The  instincts  of  self-preservation  are 
strong,  especially  when  they  have  been 
ingrained  as  the  habits  of  one's  life. 
With  the  lights  of  semi-insanity  flickering 
in  his  eyes,  Smith  looked  at  Ralph  with  a 
glance  of  furtive  suspicion.  **  You  are 
thinking  already  of  going  back  from  your 
word ;  you  mean  to  betray  me  into  the 
hands  of  my  enemies." 

And  he  paced  the  deck  with  short,  irreg- 
ular strides,  swinging  his  arms  about,  and 
muttering  sullenly  to  himself.  Another 
mao  might  have  been  sorely  tempted  to 
give  him  up,  and  might  have  justified  the 
breach  of  promise  by  specious  casuistry. 
Like  Herod,  Ralph  might  have  said  to 
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himself,  *'I  have  g;iveo  a  hasty  pledge; 
but  have  I  any  right  to  hold  myself  to  it, 
considering  the  interests  that  are  af* 
ected  ?  "  But  Ralph  had  no  idea  of  tam- 
pering with  evil  that  good  might  come, 
and  it  was  his  principle  that  honesty  was 
the  best  policy  in  ail  circumstances. 

"A  man  of  honor  has  only  his  word, 
and  I  don't  go  back  from  mine,  even 
when  -^^" 

**  Even  when  you  are  dealing  with  a 
scoundrel  steeped  in  dishonor  to  the 
lips?" 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  nor  did  I  mean  it 
altogether.  I  see  you  have  su£Eered  in- 
tensely, Mr.  Campbell.  Nevertheless, 
you  will  forgive  my  saying  that  I  know 
you  too  litt!^  to  judge  how  far  your  peni- 
tence may  be^incere.  But  this  I  do  know, 
that  no  man,  situated  as  you  are,  had  ever 
a  grander  opportunity  of  retrieving  great 
part  of  the  misery  he  has  helped  to  cause. 
May  I  ask,''  he  added  abruptly,  *'what 
8ch(  ne  of  life  you  have  sketched  out  for 
yr  .seJf,  —  what  are  your  immediate  in- 
. .  .u*'ohs  in  wandering  like  the  wandering 
Jc    ?" 

Smith  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and 
broke  out  bitterly.  "  Need  you  ask  about 
my  future?  Of  course  it  is  a  blank;  and 
as  for  my  immediate  objects,  I  do  not 
know  that  they  greatly  concern  you.  But 
forgive  me ;  I  am  wrong,  and  I  forget  my 
debt  to  you.  As  I  have  told  so  much,  I 
may  tell  you  more ;  and  after  all,  what 
does  it  all  matter?  I  consulted  doctors 
in  Spain ;  they  warned  me  that  I  was 
threatened  by  consumption,  that  one  lung 
was  seriously  affected  already.  They  said 
that  my  best  chance  was  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  some  tropical  climate;  and  it 
struck  me  I  might  try  Java,  where  I  should 
be  little  lilcely  to  meet  with  old  acquaint- 
ances. People  say  it  is  a  paradise  too; 
if  so,  it  was  my  only  chance  of  getting  a 
glimpse  at  heaven." 

There  was  so  much  of  sadness  and  of 
despair  in  his  tone,  that  for  the  moment 
other  considerations  were  swallowed  up  in 
Ralph's  compassion.  It  was  for  Camp- 
bell's own  sake,  not  for  that  of  the  Morays 
—  if  they  were  alive  —  that  he  pled  with 
the  fugitive  earnestly  and  eloquently. 

"  You  may  yet  see  another  heaven  than 
the  Spice  Islands,  if  you  will  only  listen 
while  still  there  is  time.  The  door  of  re- 
treat, the  way  of  noble  reparation,  is  still 
open  to  you.  But  should  you  shut  the 
door  now,  with  your  own  hand  and  with 
your  eyes  open,  the  sufferings  that  have 
aged  you  and  broken  you  ere  now,  will  be 
nothing  to  those  you  will  endure  for  the 


future.  I  speak  it  solemnly,  and  I  know 
what  I  am  saying.  The  heaven  you  are 
seeking  in  the  Dutch  settlements  will  be 
the  sure  foretaste  of  hell." 

Mr.  Leslie,  it  will  be  admitted,  had  put 
the  case  pretty  strongly,  and  he  walked 
away,  leaving  his  words  to  work.  He 
guessed  shrewdly  at  the  other  man's  na* 
ture  and  feelings.  He  knew  that  after  all 
Campbell  had  gone  through,  the  feeling 
that  he  might  be  at  the  crisis  of  his  fate 
would  weigh  with  him  more  than  anything. 
For  long  he  had  resigned  himself  to  hope- 
less despondency.  Ralph  had  shown  him 
that  there  were  still  glimmerings  of  hope 
which  might  brighten  into  comfort  again 
or  be  quenched  in  despair.  And  he 
believed  that  "Smith"  would  feel  all  de^ 
pended  on  his  present  decision. 

Nor  did  those  shrewd  calculations  de- 
ceive him.  After  an  anxious  half-hour, 
his  penitent  came  up  more  cheerful  than 
he  had  seen  him  before.  He  spoke 
humbly  and  quietly,  vet  with  more  of  the 
air  of  an  equal ;  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
tracing his  steps  had  taken  some  of  the 
stoop  out  of  his  shoulders. 

*'  I  am  likely  to  owe  you  something 
more  than  my  life,  Mr.  Leslie.  I  have 
come  to  you  for  advice,  or  rather  for  in- 
structions. I  put  myself  absolutely  in 
your  hands." 

**  Let  me  understand  you,"  said  Ralph, 
speaking  very  quickly,  and  vainly  strug- 
gling to  repress  his  emotions.  **  You 
really  mean  to  act  as  I  shall  counsel  you  ?  " 

**Can  vou  look  in  my  face,  Mr.  Leslie, 
and  doubt  it?  Can  you  be  so  blind  as 
not  to  see  that  your  prescriptions  have 
done  me  good  already.  You  are  a  tender 
sick-nurse,  as  I  know  well;  but  believe 
me,  you  are  a  better  doctor  for  the  mind 
diseased  than  for  the  body.  My  mind, 
such  as  it  is,  is  made  up.  I  go  ashore  at 
Penang ;  I  go  back  to  Glasgow ;  and  per- 
haps it  is  the  best  pledge  of  my  sincerity, 
that  in  so  doing  I  sacrifice  my  life.  The 
air  of  a  Scotch  jail  is  scarcely  likely  to  be 
so  beneficial  for  a  consumptive  as  the 
breath  of  the  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  groves 
of  the  south." 

What  Campbell  said  was  extremely 
natural ;  yet,  after  all,  it  was  an  unpleasant 
way  of  putting  it.  It  made  Leslie  act  the 
executioner,  as  well  as  the  confessor  and 
the  judge,  and  sentence  the  victim  before 
him  to  slow  but  certain  death. 

Leslie  might  have  hesitated,  but  he 
would  not  have  drawn  back.  He  had  no 
idea  at  any  cost  of  compromising  with 
what  was  right,  and  that  Campbell  was 
taking  the  right  course  was  evident.    But 
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had  be  felt  serious  embarrassmentf  Camp- 
bell would  have  coftie  to  the  rescue. 

**Aod  should  I  die  in  prison,  or  in 
shame  and  destitution,  I  shall  be  more 
grateful  to  you  for  your  advice,  than  for 
year  help  in  the  cabin  below  here.  We 
understand  each  other,  and  no  more  need 
be  said." 

On  second  thoughts,  however,  it  struck 
oar  friend  that  something  more  ought  to 
be  said.  He  knew  little  of  Campbell,  and 
had  no  strons  faith  in  sudden  conver- 
sions. That  Campbell  was  sincere  at  the 
present  moment  he  could  not  doubt;  he 
saw  that  were  a  detective  to  turn  up  with 
a  pair  of  handcuffs,  the  culprit  would 
stretch  out  his  hands  with  satisfaction. 
But  once  ashore  on  the  wharves  of  Pe- 
naog,  exchanging  the  close  confinement 
of  the  ship  for  the  bustle  of  successful 
traffic,  beyond  the  reach  of  Leslie's  pres- 
ence and  influence,  the  good  resolutions 
might  vanish  like  the  visions  of  an  ugly 
dream,  and  this  slippery  customer  might 
slip  through  their  fingers.  Where  so 
much  was  at  stake,  it  might  be  safer  to 
communicate  with  the  colonial  police ;  and 
yet,  in  the  circumstances,  such  a  course 
was  not  only  ungenerous  but  actually  out 
of  the  question. 

Here  agaio  the  intelligent  **  Mr.  Smith," 
his  faculties  sharpened  by  penitence  and 
{gratitude,  helped  his  preserver  out  of  the 
dilemma.  Having  repeatedly  marked 
Ralph's  eyes  reflectively  fixed  upon  him, 
aod  as  quickly  diverted  again  on  being 
observed,  on  one  of  these  occasions  Smith 
walked  straight  up  to  him. 

"Thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Leslie,  I  am  in  so 
much  better  spirits,  that  were  it  not  a 
piece  of  impertinence,  I  might  say,  *  A 
penny  for  your  thoughts.'  Though,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  I  can  guess  them.  You 
have  been  puzzling  yourself  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done  about  me  when  we  arrive  at 
Penang." 

Ralph  blushed  and  stammered,  but 
coaid  not  deny  the  impeachment. 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must 
da  You  must  trust  everything  to  me; 
for  the  best  of  reasons,  —  that  you  cannot 
help  yourself,  not  to  speak  of  your  being 
fast  tied  by  your  promise.  Say  you  de- 
liver me  to  the  officers  ;  and  as  there  are 
DO  warrants  out  against  me  in  the  settle- 
ment, I  doubt  whether  you  can  do  it.  Say 
yoQ  detain  me  and  have  my  identity 
proved,  and  send  me  back  to  Scotland  in 
castody.  Cut  bono?  You  see,  I  remem- 
ber something  of  the  humanities  I  picked 
op  at  Glasgow  High  School.  I  should  be 
pooisbed,  no  doubt ;  but  the  bank  would  | 
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get  no  pecuniary  profit  '/,    , 
could  not  betray  the  finan^^    ">*•      Vou 
I  placed  in  you;  and  if  ^  ^^''^'^^nces 
dollar  of  my  American  ini^J^"'^'  each 
the  name  of   Van    Swind  *^"^s  h  in 
nephew.      But  leave  me  iJJ^y    life's 
give  myself  up;  I  swear  ihi^  So  and 
bv  the  first  packet;  that  I  \"^^^  start 
clean   breast  of  all  my  delit'^ake  a 
the  liquidators ;  and  that  I  sl)^/es   to 
self  of  my  last  shilling  for  tpp  my. 
The  only  possible  hitch  —  yotfnefit. 
all  my  cards  down  on  the  table  pUy 
possible  hitch  is  that  Van  SwidOn/jr 
prove  recalcitrant.     But  judgiku/cf 
past,  I  may  count  on  that  eccel/ie 
esty  of  his ;  and,  in  any  case,  nap- 
influence  him  but  I.    That  is  tb 
tioo,  Mr.  Leslie.    What  do  you  si 

Leslie  had  grasped  the  situatio 
Campbell  was  defining  it.     If  he  h 
misgivings  it  would  have  been  a  n 
to  show  them;  but  now  he  felt  i 
none. 

"  I  take  your  word  of  honor,  Mr.  C 
bell ;  and  I  leave  everything  to  your  h       ' 
and  conscience.     You  are  lx)und  over , 
to  honesty  by  such  tremendous  penalty 
that  it  is  far  more  your  affair  than  mine  v 
that  of  my  friends.    And   I  am  assurev 
that,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  in  spite  of  aU 
that  has  come  and  gone,  you  will  die  the 
honest  man  that  you  used  to  be,  and  hold 
your  head  high  hereafter  if  not  here." 


It 
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From  The  Contenporary  Review. 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ALPHABET. 

Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  begins  his  interest- 
ing book  on  "The  Alphabet"  by  saying 
that,  "  if  we  set  aside  the  still  more  won- 
derful invention  of  speech,  the  discovery 
of  the  alphabet  may  fairly  be  accounted 
the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  fruit- 
ful of  all  the  past  achievements  of  the  hu- 
man intellect."  But,  like  speech,  it  was 
not  discovered  all  at  once.  The  history 
of  the  alphabet,  in  fact,  is  a  history  of  slow 
and  painful  growth,  and  every  letter  con- 
tains the  record  of  its  origin  and  transfor- 
mations as  indelibly  imprinted  upon  it  as 
the  records  of  the  past  history  of  life  are 
indelibly  imprinted  upon  the  rocks. 

One  of  the  chief  lessons  of  Dr.  Ta3*1or's 
book  is  that  the  history  of  our  writing 
forms  no  exception  to  that  law  of  develop- 
ment which  modern  research  has  found 
to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  uni- 
verse. Letters  are  not  arbitrarily  in- 
vented, except  in  very  rare  instances,  and 
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^«  not  Arbitrarily  chaDg:ed, 

tVieit  iottn*   ^^^^^  occasions.    And  such 

excep\°**  ^1  changes  have  always  been 

\nveo^^°^*  of  analogy.     The  Mormon 

the  P'^^^h  Joseph  Smith  averred  had 

alphabetic]  to  him  by  an  angel,  was 

been  ^Edification  of  English  cursive 

rea^W  'd   the    syllabary  invented  by 

^•rU^ti5r  his  Cherokee  fellow-country- 

SeVcWmodelled  on  the  characters  he 

men  in  European  books.    The  new 

ha^s  in  Mr.  Pitman's  phonetic  alpha- 

cV*  their  existence  to  the  letters  to 

Vwe  have  been    accustomed    ever 

ve  were  children. 

.hen,  no  new  alphabetic  letters  are 
devised,  even  in  this  inventive  age 
e  world,  except  in  imitation  and  after 
analogy  of  the  letters  of  our  current 
.labet,  we  may  well  ask  how  this  alpha- 
i  itself  originally  came  into  existence. 
I  other  words,  what  was  the  oris:in  of  the 
.phabet  which  we  still  use,  and  in  which 
ce  endeavor,  however  imperfectly,  to  ex- 
press the  manifold  sounds  of  our  English 
language? 

We  can  trace  its  history  back  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  The  English  alphabet  is  the 
alphabet  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Roman 
alphabet  was  the  alphabet  of  the  Greeks, 
while  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  certain  le- 
gends about  it  affirmed,  was  in  turn  de- 
rived from  the  Phoenicians.  That  these 
legends  were  correct  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  modern  inquiry.  Not  only  are 
the  names  given  to  the  letters  by  the 
Greeks  of  Phoenician  origin  and  practi- 
cally identical,  with  the  names  given  to  the 
same  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  we 
now  know  from  inscriptions  that  the  old- 
est forms  of  the  Greek  letters  are  more  or 
less  identical  with  the  forms  of  the  same 
letters  in  the  oldest  Phoenician  texts. 
Not  only  is  the  Phoenician  name  of  the 
first  letter,  alepA^  "an  ox,"  still  pro- 
nounced every  time  we  speak  of  ihta/pAa- 
bet,  but  we  may  still  see  in  the  form  of  our 
capital  A  the  resemplance  to  the  head  of 
'  an  ox  which  caused  some  old  Phoenician 
schoolmaster  to  call  it  by  that  animal's 
name.  Thus  far  the  history  of  our  alpha- 
bet is  clear;  like  its  name,  it  came  from 
those  Englishmen  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  practical  and  adventurous  traders  of 
the  Canaanitish  coast. 

But  was  it  really  a  Phoenician  invention  ? 
This  has  sometimes  been  assumed  on  the 
strength  of  the  names  given  to  the  letters, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  show 
that  the  letters  maybe  reduced  to  pictures 
corresponding  with  the  names.  All  anal- 
ogy*  however,  is  against  such  an  assump- 


tion. We  know  a  good  deal  now  about 
the  Phoenicians,  and  we  find  that,  although 
they  were  admirable  adopters  and  improv- 
ers of  other  men's  arts  and  industries,  they 
invented  none  of  their  own.  They  were 
intermediaries,  not  originative  geniuses, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  so  wonderful 
an  invention  as  the  alphabet  had  formed 
the  single  exception  to  their  usual  char- 
acter. No  traces,  moreover,  have  been 
met  with  in  Phoenician  lands  of  the  primi- 
tive hieroglyphs  out  of  which  the  alpha- 
betic letters  are  supposed  to  hare  grown. 
The  rude  rock  sculptures  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tyre  imply  a  condition 
of  society  infinitely  below  that  in  which  a 
pictorial  system  of  writing  first  becomes 
possible,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  barbarous 
races  who  inhabited  the  country  before 
the  Phoenicians  arrived  there  from  the 
East.  Then,  again,  had  the  "  Phoenician  '* 
alphabet  really  been  a  Phoenician  inven- 
tion, we  should  have  expected  it  to  con- 
tain two  separate  symbols  for  the  letters 
called  in  Hebrew  shin  and  sin  {sh  and  j), 
as  well,  probably,  as  two  symbols  for  the 
two  gutturals  still  heard  in  Arabic,  ^ayin 
znd ghain.Xhe  latter  of  which  appears  in 
the  names  of  the  Canaanite  towns  Gomor- 
rah and  Gaza.  So  long,  however,  as  no 
proofs  are  forthcoming  that  the  Phce* 
nicians  ever  used  hieroglyphs  or  pictorial 
characters,  we  may  safely  put  on  one  side 
the  theory  of  the  Phoenician  origin  of  the 
alphabet. 

Another  theory  has  lately  been  advanced 
by  the  eminent  historian  of  Oriental  an- 
tiquity, Eduard  Meyer.  He  suggests  that 
the  Phoenicians  received  the  alphabet 
from  the  Hittites,  whose  importance  for 
the  history  of  ancient  culture  is  but  just 
beginning  to  be  understood.  The  Hit- 
tites, as  we  now  know,  employed  a  peculiar 
system  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  which 
they  seem  to  have  brought  southward  with 
them  from  Kappadokia,  and  they  were  the 
immediate  neighbors  of  the  Phoenician 
tribes.  Their  advance  guard,  indeed,  had 
even  occupied  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  as 
well  as  Hamath,  and,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carchemish,  Hittites  and  Aramaeans  were 
mixed  together  in  close  contact.  There 
are,  too,  certain  curious  resemblances  be* 
tween  some  of  the  Phoenician  letters  and 
the  Hittite  hieroglyphs,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  later  on ;  the  form  of  the  letter  k^ 
for  instance,  called  kaph^  or  the  **  hand,'* 
by  the  Phoenicians,  has  little  similarity  to 
the  human  hand,  while  it  resembles  very 
remarkably  the  long  sleeved  glove  with 
only  a  thumb  which  appears  in  the  Hittite 
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iDScriptioDS.  Bat  althoagh  all  competent 
aatborities  are  now  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  strange  syllabary  once  used  in 
Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor  was  derived  from 
the  Hittite  hieroglyphs.  Dr.  Meyer  has  as 
yet  found  no  one  to  assent  to  his  hypoth- 
esis that  the  same  origin  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  Indeed,  until 
the  Hittite  system  of  writing  has  been 
fully  deciphered,  the  hypothesis  must  be 
re^rded  at  best  as  a  mere  possibility. 

A  new  hypothesis  has  just  been  started 
by  the  Assyrian  scholar,  Dr.  Horamel. 
He  believes  that  the  Bedouin  tribes  who 
bordered  on  the  ancient  monarchy  of 
Babylonia  acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cuneiform  characters  in 
their  primitive  pictorial  form,  and  gave  to 
each  of  them,  as  a  phonetic  value,  the  first 
sound  in  the  Semitic  word  which  the  char- 
acter signified  when  used  as  an  ideograph. 
Thus  the  first  letter  of  this  Bedouin  al- 
phabet was  '<z,  because  the  Semitic  word 
alpu^  "an  ox,"  began  with  this  sound,  and 
alpu^  or  "ox,"  was  the  word  signified  by 
the  Babylonian  character  in  which  Dr. 
Hotnmel  sees  the  prototype  of  the  Phce- 
Dician  aUph.  In  this  way  the  uncultured 
wanderers  of  the  desert  effected  what  the 
cultured  populations  of  Chaldxa  and  As- 
syria never  thought  of  achieving  — 'the 
creation  of  an  alphabet.  The  period  to 
which  Dr.  Hommel  would  assign  the 
achievement  is  about  2000  B.C. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  theory  involves 
a  host  of  difficulties.  Nomads  have  never 
been  writers  and  readers,  much  less  the 
inventors  of  an  alphabet,  and  the  Bed- 
ouins especially  have  never  distinguished 
themselves  for  their  literary  tastes.  While 
their  settled  kinsfolk  and  neighbors  have 
occupied  themselves  in  engraving  inscrip- 
tions and  composing  books,  they  have 
been  content  to  wander  or  destroy.  The 
life  of  a  "desert  ranger,"  in  fact,  offers 
little  inducement  to  literary  activity,  and 
there  is  little  in  it  which  needs  to  be  re- 
corded. The  date,  moreover,  to  which 
the  invention  of  the  alphabet  is  assigned 
is  either  too  remote  or  too  modern.  It  is 
too  modern  on  the  one  side,  since  recent 
discoveries  have  shown  that  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  Babylonian  civiliza- 
tion is  far  older  than  we  had  fancied,  and 
the  cuneiform  characters  had  lost  their 
original  pictorial  forms  centuries  before 
Dr.  Hommers  date  of  2000  B.C.  Long 
before  that,  the  character  wh«ch  denoted 
an  ox  bad  lost  its  resemblance  to  an  ox's 
bead,  and  had  degenerated  into  a  mere 
group  of  wedge-shaped  lines.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  date  is  too  remote  if  we 


turn  to  the  Phoenician  alphabet  itself. 
The  oldest  monument  of  it  we  possess  is 
only  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  and  if  it 
had  already  existed  for  a  thousand  years, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
no  earlier  examples  of  it  have  as  yet  been 
found.  An  alphabet,  furthermore,  which 
was  a  thousand  vears  old  would  have  un- 
dergone  so  many  changes  that  its  original 
appearance,  and  therefore  its  origin  and 
connections,  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  trace. 

Dr.  HommePs  theory,  however,  is  but  a 
modification  of  one  of  which  Dr.  Deecke 
made  himself  the  champion  a  few  years 
since,  but  which  has  found  no  acceptance 
or  favor  among  scholars.  He  proposed 
to  derive  the  Phoenician  letters  from  the 
cuneiform  syllabary  of  Assyria,  which 
possesses  over  five  hundred  different  char- 
acters. It  might  have  been  thought  that 
with  such  a  choice  he  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  twenty-two  which  bore 
a  resemblance  to  the  twenty-two  Phoeni- 
cian letters,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  almost  every  Assyrian  character 
has  more  than  one  phonetic  value.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  Dr.  Deecke  had 
to  seek  his  prototypal  characters  among 
varieties  of  the  cuneiform  syllabary  which 
differed  in  age  and  locality,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  this  license,  was  still  further  obliged 
to  assume  intermediate  forms  for  them 
which  never  existed  either  in  the  cunei- 
form syllabary  or  in  the  Phoenician  al- 
phabet. His  attempt  only  proved  that, 
whatever  else  might  be  the  origin  of  the 
alphabet,  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

About  one  thing,  however,  scholars 
were  all  agreed.  The  alphabet  did  not 
suddenly  burst  into  being,  like  Ath^nd 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  It  is  not  an  in- 
vention which  would  occur  spontaneously 
to  the  mind  even  of  the  most  gifted  genius. 
We  now  know  something  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  systems  of  writing  used  by  the 
chief  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the 
Chinese  ;  and  in  every  case  we  can  trace 
the  slow  and  gradual  process  by  which 
they  passed  from  a  pictorial  to  an  ideo- 
graphic stage,  and  then  through  a  syllabic 
to  a  rudimentary  form  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ing. Indeed,  the  Babylonians  and  Chi- 
nese, with  all  their  culture  and  originality, 
never  reached  the  last-mentioned  stage 
at  all,  while  the  Egyptians  allowed  all 
these  various  stages  of  growth  to  remain, 
stereotyped  as  it  were,  side  by  side.  They 
never  perceived  the  advantage  of  retain- 
ing only  those  characters  which  had  an 
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alphabetic  value,  and  of  getting  rid  of  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  syllabic  charac- 
ters, of  ideographs,  and  of  determinatives. 
It  required  a  long  experience,  and  contact 
with  those  who  had  no  prejudices  in  favor 
of  a  traditional  mode  of  writing,  to  take 
this  final  step  and  regard  our  written  sym- 
bols as  representing  sounds  merely,  and 
not  ideas  or  things. 

Writing,  at  the  outset,  is,  and  must  be, 
hieroglyphic  or  pictorial.  Early  man  was 
fond  of  drawing,  as  the  child  is  now;  and 
in  the  pictures  of  mammoths  and  reindeer, 
scratched  with  a  flint  tool  on  the  bones 
found  in  the  caves  of  southern  France,  we 
may  see  the  beginnings  of  an  art  which 
culminated  in  one  direction  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  system  of  writing.  Systems  of 
writing  have  been  met  with,  not  only 
among  the  civilized  populations  whom  the 
Spaniards  discovered  in  Central  America, 
but  even  among  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  barbarous  and  savage  tribes.  The 
Red  Indian  of  America  knew  how  to  write 
letters  upon  bark,  and  a  volume  of  prayers 
and  religious  hymns  has  actually  been 
printed  at  Vienna  in  the  native  characters 
of  the  Micmacs.  But  these  characters 
and  systems  of  writing  are  always  picto- 
rial; it  is  only  where  a  civilization  has 
lasted  for  a  long  while  and  the  people  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  reading  and 
writing,  as  among  the  Mayas  of  Central 
America,  that  the  pictorial  characters  tend 
to  become  phonetic.  Facts  bear  out  the 
conclusion  of  philosophy,  that  writing  be- 
gins with  pictures.  All  systems  of  writing 
not  only  must  be  pictorial  in  their  origin  ; 
we  find  that  they  actually  are  so. 

W^  cannot  suppose  that  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  is  any  exception  to  this  rule. 
And  there  is  one  fact  connected  with  it 
which  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not.  The 
word  alphabet  refers  us  to  alpha  and  bita^ 
the  names  of  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  these  again  to  the 
Phcenician  aleph  and  bUh^  which  are  still 
the  names  of  the  first  two  letters  in  He- 
brew. Now,  these  names  signify  "ox" 
and  **  house,"  and  the  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  their  origin  is  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians saw  some  likeness  between  the 
letters  denoted  by  them  and  the  pictures 
of  an  ox  (or  ox-head)  and  house.  The 
memory  of  the  Phoenician  boy  was  sup- 
posed to  be  assisted  by  the  analogy,  just 
as  in  our  nursery  days  it  was  supposed 
that  we  should  learn  our  alphabet  more 
easily  if  we  were  told  that  "  A  was  an 
archer  who  shot  at  a  frog."  We  may 
therefore  regard  the  very  word  alphabet 
as  indicating  that  the  old  Phoenicians  con- 
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sidered  the  letters  to  be  of  pictorial  origin, 
or  at  least  as  so  many  pictures  of  things. 

If,  then,  we  are  unable  to  accept  the 
theory  which  would  derive  the  Phoenician 
letters  from  a  selected  number  of  hiero- 
glyphs once  hypothetically  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan,  we  are  driven  to 
conclude  that  they  were  borrowed  by  the 
Phoenicians  from  some  foreign  system  of 
writing  which  was  still  pictorial  at  the  time 
of  the  borrowing  or  else  had  once  been 
so.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
theories  which  would  make  this  foreign 
system  one  of  the  two  great  systems  of 
western  Asia  —  the  Babylonian  and  the 
Hittite  —  are  alike  untenable;  and  we  are 
therefore  driven  back  upon  the  only  other 
sptem  of  writing  with  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians could  have  come  into  contact,  though 
it  belonged  rather  to  Africa  than  to  Asia. 
This  is  the  hieroglyphic  system  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  the  history  of  which  can  be 
traced  by  contemporaneous  monuments 
for  more  than  four  thousand  years. 

It  is  just  sixty  years  ago  that  an  En- 
glish writer,  Sir  W.  Drummond,  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  deriving  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  from  the  alphabet  of  the 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  *'  Origines ;  or.  Remarks  on 
the  Origin  of  several  Empires,  States, 
and  Cities."  The  hieroglyphic  alphabet 
had  recently  been  deciphered  by  Young 
and  Champollion,  and,  though  Sir  William 
Drummond  adopts  the  tone  of  critical 
superiority  which  the  adherents  of  the  old 
learning  usuallv  assume  towards  pioneers 
in  new  fields  ot  research,  he  admits  on  the 
whole  the  correctness  of  the  great  French- 
man's conclusions.  He  even  prints  a 
comparative  table  of  Egyptian  and  Phoe- 
nician char^ters,  so  far  as  they  were 
known  at  the  time,  and  asks :  **  Since  we 
find  the  Phoenician  and  Chaldaic  letters 
frequently  corresponding  in  form  to  one 
set  of  Egyptian  characters,  may  we  not 
thence  conclude  that  the  Phoenicians  and 
Chaldaeans  borrowed  their  alphabets  from 
the  Egyptians,  in  copying  each  of  their 
letters  from  a  hieroglyph,  and  in  choosing 
the  particular  homophon  of  which  the  fig- 
ure was  most  suitable  to  their  purposes  ?  ** 

To  this  question  Drummond  is  ''in- 
clined to  answer  in  the  negative."  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  dismiss  his 
** priests  of  Hammon  "  and  "postdiluvian 
Tsabaists,"  and  accordingly  argues  that 
all  three  alphabets  —  Egyptian,  Phoeni- 
cian, and  Chaldaic,  by  which  he  means 
the  square  Hebrew  —  were  derived  from 
"one  common  origin,"  a  hieroglyphic  sys- 
tem of  writing  "employed  by  the   Tsa- 
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baisls."  From  this  the  Egyptians,  Cbal- 
daeaas,  aod  Phoenicians  "  made  a  choice 
of  the  hieroglyphs  from  which  they  formed 
their  letters."  Hence  the  '*  Chaldaic/'  or 
square  Hebrew,  and  Phoenician  letters 
are  referred,  in  many  instances,  to  differ- 
ent pictorial  originals,  as  well  as  the  hie- 
ratic or  cursive  forms  of  the  Egyptian 
alphabet,  the  square  Hebrew  aUph^  for 
example,  being  declared  to  represent  "a 
branch,*'  while  the  aleph  of  the  Phoeni- 
ciao  inscriptions  is  traced  back  to  the 
orthodox  bead  of  an  ox. 

We  must  remember  that  when  Drum- 
mood  wrote  his  book,  the  monuments 
which  have  yielded  us  the  earlier  forms 
of  the  Phoenician  letters  were  still  un 
discovered,  while  the  relationship  between 
the  Phoenician  and  the  square  Hebrew 
characters  bad  not  as  yet  been  proved. 
It  is  therefore  instructive  to  find  him  as- 
suming the  same  amount  of  difference 
between  the  forms  of  the  Phoenician  and 
square  Hebrew  letters  as  between  those 
of  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  charac 
ters.  It  suggests  that  just  as  the  gulf  be- 
tween Phoenician  and  square  Hebrew  has 
becD  filled  up  by  the  discovery  of  inscrip- 
tions containing  intermediate  forms  of 
characters,  so  the  gulf  which  still  exists 
between  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  will  be 
similarly  filled  up  by  the  discovery  of  older 
Pboeoician  texts  than  those  at  present 
known  to  us.  We  are,  in  fact,  brought 
back  to  the  same  point  as  that  at  which 
our  examination  of  the  possible  sources  of 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  had  brought  us  — 
the  point,  namely,  that  its  origin  must  be 
sought  in  Egypt. 

This,  indeed,  is  no  new  doctrine.  It 
bad  been  affirmed  by  the  Phoenician  his* 
torian,  Sancbuniathon,  and  repeated  by 
Plato,  by  Dioddros,  by  Plutarch,  and  by 
Tacitus.  Tacitus  declares  that  the  Egyp- 
tians considered  themselves  the  inventors 
of  writing,  and  **  from  them  it  was  carried 
to  Greece  by  the  Phoenicians  by  the  aid 
of  their  maritime  supremacy,  who  thus 
gained  the  glory  ot  having  discovered 
what  they  had  really  only  received."  But 
the  doctrine  met  with  little  favor  in  mod- 
ern times.  Even  Sir  William  Drummond, 
as  we  have  seen,  contents  himself  with 
stating  it :  he  does  not  venture  to  adopt  it 
himself.  **The  entire  glory,"  says  Dr. 
Isaac  Taylor,  "of  this  great  discovery 
[of  the  origin  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet] 
IS  due  to  the  genius  of  a  French  Egyp- 
tologist, Emanuel  de  Roug^.  The  first 
account  of  his  investigations  was  given  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Acad^mie  des 
loscriptions  in  the  year  1859.    A  meagre 
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summary  of  his  results  was  published  at 
the  time  in  the  '  Comptes  rendus,'  but  by 
some  mischance  the  MS.  itself  was  lost, 
and  has  never  been  recovered.  M.  de 
Rough's  intention  of  rewriting  the  whole 
essay  was  unfortunately  never  carried  out. 
After  his  death  the  rough  draft  of  the 
original  memoir  was  found  among  his  pa- 
pers, and  at  last,  after  a  delay  of  fifteen 
years,  was  edited,  completed,  and  given  to 
the  world  by  the  filial  piety  of  M.  Jacques 
de  Roug^,  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy 
father.  This  epoch-making  work  —  the 
first  attempt  to  treat  the  problem  in  the 
modern  scientific  method  —  may  be  said 
to  have  made  possible,  at  last,  a  history  of 
the  alphabet." 

De  Roug^  started  with  the  assumption 
that  if  the  Phoenician  alphabet  were  bor« 
rowed  from  Egypt,  it  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed, not  from  the  hieroglyphs  of  the 
public  monuments,  but  from  the  hieratic 
or  running  hand  of  every-day  use,  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  prototypes  of  its 
twenty-two  letters  must  be  sought,  not 
among  the  multitudinous  characters  of 
Egyptian  writing,  but  among  the  selected 
few  which  were  employed  alphabetically. 
The  object  of  his  memoir  was  to  show 
that  the  forms  of  these  letters  corre- 
sponded most  remarkably  with  the  forms 
of  the  hieratic  characters  which  a  com- 
parison of  proper  names  proved  to  have 
the  same  phonetic  values.  The  hieratic 
form  of  the  letter  m,  for  example,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Phoe- 
nician M.  It  is  really  a  degenerated  pic- 
ture of  an  owl,  which  was  called  mdlag  in 
Egyptian,  and  was  accordingly  chosen  to 
represent  the  sound  of  m.  Little  else  be- 
sides the  two  ears  and  wing  of  the  bird 
can  be  traced  in  the  hieratic  and  Phoeni- 
cian letters,  and  it  is  just  these  two  ears 
which  still  survive  in  every  M  we  write. 
Equally  striking  is  the  likeness  between 
the  hieratic/or  v  aod  the  Phoenician  w. 
Here  the  original  hieroglyph  was  the 
horned  cerastes,  and  it  is  again  the  horns 
which  maintain  their  existence  in  our  F. 
Step  by  step  we  are  able  to  trace  the  grad- 
ual changes  which  have  transformed  the/* 
of  the  old-Egyptian  running  hand  into  the 
foi  our  own  cursive. 

De  Rough's  theory,  imperfectly  as  it 
was  announced,  at  once  gained  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  number  of  competent  schol- 
ars. It  was  not,  however,  wholly  free 
from  difiiculties.  In  the  first  place,  its 
author  hampered  himself  by  a  historical 
assumption.  He  assumed  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  hieratic  alphabet  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians   must   have    taken    place    when 
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northern  E^ypt  was  under  the  rule  of 
the  Semitic  Hyksos,  or  shepherd  kings. 
From  an  early  period  the  Delta  had  been 
the  resort  of  numerous  Asiatic  settlers. 
So  numerous,  indeed,  did  thev  become 
that,  as  Ebers  long  ago  pointed  out,  they 
gave  their  name  to  the  whole  district. 
"The  coast  land  of  Caphtor,"  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  simply 
the  coast  land  of  the  Delta.  The  Phceni- 
cians  were  called  Kefa  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  their  country  Keft,  so  that  Caphtor  is 
merely  Keft  ur,  or  **  greater  Phoenicia," 
another  Phoenicia  inhabited  by  Phoeni- 
cians who  had  found  in  it  a  larger  and 
more  fertile  country  than  that  of  Canaan. 
Caphtor,  in  fact,  was  to  the  Phoenicians 
of  Canaan  what  Magna  Graecia  was  in 
later  days  to  the  Greeks  of  Hellas.  In 
the  age  of  the  Hyksos,  therefore,  when 
the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs  was  occupied 
by  those  who  were  allied  in  blood  and 
language  to  themselves,  the  Phoenicians 
would  necessarily  have  been  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  culture  and  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians.  They  were  essentially 
a  commercial  people,  and  their  colonies 
were  established  for  the  sake  of  trade. 
But  they  must  soon  have  discovered  that 
trade  requires  some  kind  of  written  rec- 
ord, and  we  need  not  be  surprised,  there- 
fore, if  they  made  an  effort  to  learn  that 
mysterious  instrument  of  intercourse  with 
which  their  neighbors  had  been  acquainted 
for  untold  centuries.  But,  with  the  prac- 
tical spirit  which  always  characterized 
them,  they  borrowed  no  more  than  they 
wanted  for  carrying  on  mercantile  trans- 
actions. They  went  to  school  among  the 
Egyptians,  not  that  they  might  become 
scribes  or  study  books,  but  in  order  that 
they  might  increase  their  profits  and  ex- 
tend their  trade.  Accordingly,  they  threw 
away  the  antiquated  lumber  of  ideographs 
and  syllabic  characters  which  the  Egyp- 
tian scribes  preserved  with  so  much  rev- 
erential care,  and  borrowed  only  just  what 
was  sufficient  for  their  purpose  —  the 
small  group  of  symbols  which  from  time 
immemorial  had  been  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  alphabetic  letters. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  this  borrowing 
might  have  taken  place  at  any  time  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Egypt 
and  the  opening  of  their  trade  with  the 
Egyptians.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  confine  it  to  the  period  of  the 
Hyksos.  Indeed,  there  is  one  fact  which 
tells  against  such  an  assumption.  We 
find  that  the  Hyksos  princes  very  soon 
adopted  all  the  manners  and  arts  of  the 
native  kings,  not  excluding  the  traditional 


mode  of  writing  in  its  full  entirety.  Their 
names  were  written  in  the  ordinary  hiero- 
glyphic form,  and  one  of  the  few  mathe- 
matical treatises  of  ancient  Egypt  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  was  composed 
for  the  court  of  a  Hyksos  sovereign.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  intercourse  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians  as- 
sumed larger  proportions  and  a  more  ac- 
tive character  after  the  Asiatic  campaigns 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Phoenicians 
of  Canaan  are  depicted  on  the  walls  of 
Theban  tombs  bearing  their  offerings  of 
gold  and  curiously  moulded  vases  to  the 
Egyptian  Pharaohs,  while  the  Egyptians 
begin  to  imitate  Phoenician  habits  and 
use  Phoenician  words.  Hence,  in  seek- 
ing the  most  probable  period  at  which 
the  Egyptian  alphabet  could  have  been 
handed  on  to  the  Phoenicians,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  go  back  to  the  re- 
mote  epoch  of  the  Hyksos;  the  age  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties 
(1700-1250  B.C.)  would  serve  equally  well. 

De  Rough's  hypothesis  had  to  encoun- 
ter yet  another  difficulty.  The  oldest 
Phoenician  monuments  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  were  comparatively  late.  The 
Moabite  stone  of  King  Mesba,  the  con- 
temporary of  Ahab,  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, the  Jewish  inscription  in  the 
tunnel  of  the  Siloam  Pool  was  still  un- 
known, and  the  dedication  by  King  Hi- 
ram to  the  Baal  of  Lebanon,  believed  by 
some  to  be  of  the  tenth  century  before 
our  era,  was  still  lying  buried  in  the  soil 
of  Cyprus.  His  comparisons  were  based 
on  the  forms  of  the  Phoenician  letters  on 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  Sidonian  prince 
Eshmunazar,  which  belongs  at  the  earli- ' 
est  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Between  this 
period  and  the  latest  at  which  the  Egyp- 
tian letters  could  have  been  borrowed 
the  interval  was  enormous,  allowing  such 
transformations  in  the  borrowed  charac* 
ters  as  might  render  the  recognition  of 
their  prototypes  almost  impossible. 

But  it  was  just  this  second  difficulty  — 
a  difficulty  which  arose  from  the  nature  of 
his  materials,  and  was  not,  like  the  first, 
of  his  own  creation  —  that  has  furnished 
De  Rough's  theory  with  its  best  confir- 
mation. H  it  were  true,  the  discovery  of 
older  documents  would  tend  to  fill  up  the 
gap  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Phoe- 
nician forms  of  the  letters  by  furnishing 
forms  which  bore  an  increasing  resem- 
blance to  their  prototypes  the  older  they 
were;  if  it  was  not  true,  the  gap  would 
remain  as  great  as  ever.  Now,  no  one 
can  examine  the  tables  of  alphabets  given 
by  Dr.  Taylor  without  seeing  that  the 
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earlier  forms  of  the  Phoenician  letters 
discovered  since  the  appearance  of  De 
Roughs  memoir  approach  their  supposed 
originals  more  nearly  than  those  with 
which  he  had  to  work.  The  older  the 
form  the  more  it  resembles  its  hieratic 
equivalent.  No  doubt,  the  resemblance 
ID  several  instances  is  still  far  from  ex- 
act, but  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case 
as  long  as  our  most  ancient  Phoenician 
text  is  still  separated  by  at  least  four  cen> 
turies  from  the  period  to  which  the  origin 
of  the  Pbcenician  alphabet  must  be  as- 
signed. The  only  wonder  is,  that  the 
resemblances  should  be  as  close  and  nu 
merous  as  they  are. 

Bot,  it  will  be  asked,  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Phoenician  let- 
ters, how  can  we  explain  the  names  by 
which  those  letters  have  been  immemori- 
ally  known  ?  The  first  letter  is  not  ahom^ 
**an  eagle,"  as  it  was  in  Egyptian,  but 
aleph^  *'  an  ox ;  *'  the  thirteenth  is  not 
miilaf^^  "an  owl,"  but  mim^  *•  water." 
We  may  still,  if  we  will,  see  the  two  horns 
of  the  cerastes  in  our  F ;  but  its  Phoe- 
nician name,  waw^  had  no  connection  with 
a  serpent.  We  need  not,  however,  look 
very  far  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact. 
The  nursery  rhyme  I  have  before  alluded 
to  will  show  how  easily  new  names  may 
attach  themselves  to  the  symbols  of  the 
alphabet.  "The  Russian  letters,  which 
were  borrowed  in  the  ninth  century  from 
the  Greek  alphabet,  have  lost  the  familiar 
Greek  appellations,  and  bear  new  names 
significant  in  Slavonic  speech.  Thus  the 
letter  b  is  not  called  beta  but  buki^  which 
means  a  "  beech,"  while  d  has  lost  the 
old  name  of  delta^  and  has  acquired  that 
of  fU^o^  *'an  oak."  The  Scandinavian 
runes,  which  were  derived  at  an  earlier 
period  from  the  Greek  alphabet,  have  also 
been  systematically  renamed.  So,  again, 
the  Roman  uncials,  which  constitute  the 
Irish  Bethluisnioa  alphabet,  .received 
Keltic  tree-names  ;  while  in  another  Irish 
alphabet,  which  is  called  the  Bobeloth, 
the  names  are  taken  from  the  Bible  his- 
tory." All  that  the  names  of  the  Phoe- 
nician letters  can  teach  us  is,  that  at  the 
time  they  were  given  the  letters  had  lost 
all  resemblance  to  the  original  pictures 
from  which  they  were  derived.  But  this 
was  already  the  case  with  their  hieratic 
prototypes. 

Several  years  ago  I  suggested  that,  be- 
fore receiving  the  new  alphabet  from  their 
brethren  of  the  Delta,  the  Phoenicians  of 
Canaan  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Hit- 
tite  hieroglyphs,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  used  in  tbeir  immediate  neighbor- 
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hood.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these 
hieroglyphs  is  the  frequent  employment 
of  the  heads  of  animals,  more  especially 
the  ox.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that 
the  likeness  to  the  heads  of  an  ox  and  a 
camel  seen  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  first 
and  third  letters  of  their  alphabet  was  due 
to  their  previous  familiarity  with  the  Hit- 
tite  system  of  writing.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
noticeable  that,  whereas  the  letters  yod 
and  kaph^  which  mean  "the  hand,"  bear 
but  little  resemblance  in  their  earliest 
forms  to  the  human  hand,  they  are  (as  I 
have  already  stated)  remarkably  like  the 
gloved  hand  which  appears  in  the  Hittite 
inscriptions.  However  this  may  be,  the 
namers  of  the  letters  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  culture. 
The  names  denote  just  such  objects  as 
would  be  the  first  to  occur  to  the  minds 
of  the  modern  fellahin  of  Syria. 

Are  the  names  of  the  letters  the  only 
element  of  originality  contributed  by  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  alphabet  which  bears 
their  name  ?  Lenormant  and  Dr.  Taylor 
would  answer  no,  and  with  a  good 
show  of  reason.  The  Phoenicians,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  their  Semitic 
kinsfolk,  possessed  a  sound  which  was 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  and  for  which, 
therefore,  the  Egyptian  alphabet  did  not 
provide  a  a  symbol.  This  was  the  gut- 
turalized ^ayin,  ^Ayin  signifies  the  "  eye," 
and  is  represented  by  a  small  circle,  which 
in  its  oldest  forms  assumes  the  oval  shape 
of  an  eye.  We  look  in  vain  in  the  Egyp- 
tian alphabet  for  anything  corresponding 
to  it,  and  consequently  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  symbol,  like  the  sound 
which  it  expressed,  was  of  purely  native 
origin.  The  one  letter  which  we  are  un- 
able to  trace  to  a  hieratic  prototype  is 
thus  the  one  letter  which  denotes  a  non- 
Egyptian  sound.  Can  a  better  verifica- 
tioo  be  desired  of  the  truth  of  De  Rougd^s 
theory? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  so 
purely  speculative  a  question  as  the  origin 
of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  is  not  worth  the 
time  and  labor  that  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  But,  besides  its  historical  inter- 
est, the  question  has  a  certain  amount  of 
psychological  importance.  It  is  one  more 
illustration  of  that  doctrine  of  development 
which  has  at  last  solved  so  many  of  the 
problems  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  think- 
ers of  the  past.  The  creation  of  the 
alphabet  has  not  been  the  work  of  one 
generation  or  of  one  people.  It  has 
needed  centuries  of  slow  and  gradual 
growth,  and  the  contact  of  different  races. 
The  Egyptians,  to  whom  it  was  originally 
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due,  were  too  much  overshadowed  by  the 
traditions  of  aucient  learning  and  the 
prejudices  of  early  habit  to  take  the  final 
step,  and  boldly  enace  all  records  of  the 
several  stages  by  which  the  primitive  pic- 
ture-writing passed  into  an  alphabetic 
notation  of  sounds.  Like  the  modern 
English,  who  refuse  to  part  with  their  un- 
phonetic  spelling,  they  could  not  find  it  in 
their  hearts  to  break  so  entirely  with  the 
literature  and  education  of  the  past.  That 
was  a  revolution  reserved  for  an  alien  col- 
ony of  merchants,  with  no  reverence  for 
Egyptian  antiquity  or  care  for  Egyptian 
wisdom.  The  Egyptian  was  destined 
never  to  gather  the  final  fruits  of  his  toil 
and  sagacity;  others  entered  into  the  har- 
vest that  he  had  sown.  The  true  inventor 
of  the  alphabet  lost  even  the  glory  of  the 
invention  ;  his  claim  to  it  is  even  now  dis- 
puted, and  the  alphabet  bears  the  name 
of  that  unoriginative,  unimaginative,  but 
highly  practical  people  who  appropriated 
the  results  of  his  labor. 

The  process  of  development  by  which 
the  primitive  pictures  of  the  dwellers  by 
the  Nile  eventually  became  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  was  repeated  after  the  alpha- 
bet had  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Phcenicians.  It  spread,  probably,  through 
Canaan  in  two  directions,  the  southern 
Canaanites  employing  a  form  of  their  own, 
while  another  form  was  in  use  among  the 
Phoenicians  of  the  north.  Kirjath-Sepher, 
or  **  Book-town,"  was  one  of  the  cities  oc- 
cupied by  the  children  of  Judah,  and  the 
annals  of  the  Tyrian  kingdom  were  re- 
corded from  an  early  period.  Mesha,  the 
king  of  Moab,  carved  the  history  of  his 
revolt  from  Israel  on  a  stone  which  all 
might  see  and  read;  and  the  shapes  of 
the  letters  in  the  Jewish  inscription  of  the 
Siloam  tunnel  prove  that  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
were  already  accustomed  to  write  on  rolls 
of  papyrus  or  skin.  But  it  was  not  only 
to  their  immediate  neighbors  and  kins- 
folk that  the  Phoenicians  communicated 
their  treasure.  Their  traders  carried  it  to 
the  islands  and  coasts  of  Greece  along 
with  the  clay  vases  and  embroidered  robes 
which  they  bartered  to  the  half-barbarous 
tribes  of  the  west  in  return  for  slaves  and 
the  purple  fish.  Greek  legend  preserved 
to  the  last  the  tradition  that  the  alphabet 
had  been  the  gift  of  Kadmos,  the  Phoe- 
nician "from  the  east,"  who  was  wor- 
shipped even  on  Hellenic  shores  as  the 
serpent  god  of  Tyre.  It  was  more  es- 
pecially with  the  Phoenician  colony  at 
Thebes  that  the  gift  was  associated, 
though  there  were  some  who  wished  to 


connect  it  also  with  Palam£d£s  or  Baal- 
Khamm^n,  the  god  of  the  Phoenician  set- 
tlers in  the  Bay  of  Nauplia.  Neither 
Thebes  nor  Nauplia,  however,  was  the 
spot  where  the  alphabet  of  Phoenicia  first 
became  the  alphabet  of  Greece.  Early 
inscriptions  make  it  pretty  clear  that  this 
was  the  island  of  Thera.  The  volcanic 
island  of  ThSra,  like  its  neighbor  M^Ios, 
had  long  been  a  haunt  of  the  busy  sons 
of  Canaan.  The  volcanic  soil  was  excel- 
lent for  the  potter's  trade,  and  both  islands 
had  accordingly  been  occupied  by  Phoeni- 
cian settlers  from  an  early  period.  It  is 
in  Thdra  that  we  find  the  serpent  god 
Kadmos  sculptured  on  the  rocks,  and  it  is 
in  Th^ra  also  that  we  find  the  oldest  speci- 
mens of  Greek  writing.  The  alphabet  ia 
but  little  changed  from  that  which  meets 
us  on  the  Moabite  stone,  and  when  we 
remember  the  geographical  distance  of 
the  two  localities,  the  iEgean  Sea  and  the 
land  of  Moab,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
alphabets  of  both  were  derived  from  the 
same  centre,  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude 
that  the  oldest  inscriptions  of  Thdra  be- 
long to  much  the  same  date  as  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Mesha  —  that  is  to  say,  the  ninth 
century  before  our  era.* 

It  was  some  time  yet  before  the  new 
alphabet  found  its  way  to  the  mainland  of 
Greece.  The  evidence  of  the  Karian  in- 
scriptions which  I  have  copied  at  Abydos 
and  elsewhere  leads  me  to  believe  that  it 
was  first  transported  by  the  Dorians  of 
Thera  to  their  brethren  in  Rhodes  and 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  through  contact  with  a  sylla- 
bary which  was  used  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Kypros,  and  had  probably  been  derived 
from  the  Hittite  hieroglyphs,  that  the 
Greek  alphabet  took  its  Hellenic  shape  by 
the  addition  of  four  new  characters  {<PtXt  ^t 
and  v).  From  Asia  Minor  it  spread  east- 
ward and  westward.  The  merchant  princes 
of  MilStos  carried  it  to  Sin6pd  and  Phry- 
gia,  the  potters  of  Korinth  stamped  it  on 
their  vessels,  and  Euboean  traders  made  it 
known  to  the  nations  of  the  west.    But, 


*  Dr.  Taylor  considers  that  the  final  a  which  distin- 
guishes the  names  of  so  many  of  the  Greek  letters  is 
the  "  emphatic  aleph  "  of  Aramaic,  indicating  that  the 
Greeks  derived  their  alphabet  rather  from  an  Aramsean 
than  from  a  purely  Phoenician  source,  and  he  refers  to 
me  in  support  of  the  opinion.  I  no  longer,  however, 
believe  the  view  to  be  tenable ;  indeed,  an  analysis  of 
the  Greek  names  of  the  letters  shows  that  it  cannot  b« 
so.  Thus  the  names  of  two  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  mim  and  r?sk,  have  been  cited  in  proof  of 
their  Aramaic  origin.  Uut  the  Greek  name  of  one  of 
them,  rh^^  represents  an  earlier  rkbsa^  according  to  tba 
laws  of  Greek  phonology,  and  rbsh  would  be  exactly 
the  Hebrapo-Phcenician  form  of  rhk ;  while  in  place  of 
mfm  we  have  mat,  assimilated  to  mm  for  nun  (like  wtta 
for  Mayitif  assimilated  to  iia  and  thita)* 
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meanwhile,  great  changes  had  come  over 
it.  Not  only  had  new  letters  been  added 
to  it  and  old  letters  dropped,  but  phonetic 
values  were  altered  and  the  shapes  of  the 
letters  themselves  transformed.  Hence 
arose  a  great  variety  of  alphabets  belong- 
ing to  different  ages  and  localities,  and 
presenting  such  well-marked  distinctions 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  epigraphist 
to  refer  an  inscription  to  its  exact  locality 
and  its  approximate  age  without  any  other 
aid  than  the  forms  of  the  letters  it  con- 
tains. It  was  not  until  about  400  B.C.. 
when  the  local  dialects  began  to  yield  to 
the  "  common  "  Greek  of  literary  Athens, 
that  the  local  alphabets  also  fell  into  dis- 
use and  were  superseded  by  the  common 
"Ionic"  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters. 
The  archonship  of  £ukleid6s,  the  year 
after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander, 
marks  the  final  adoption  of  the  Ionic  alpha- 
bet in  the  public  documents  of  Attika  and 
the  extinction  of  the  old  form  of  writing. 

The  Eubceic  alphabet  was  the  source  of 
all  those  which  were  employed  in  Italy. 
At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the 
Etruscan  alphabet  was  derived  from  some 
other  of  the  alphabets  of  Greece,  but 
modern  research  has  now  demonstrated, 
to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Taylor,  '*  that  all 
the  Italic  alphabets  were  developed  on 
Italian  soil  out  of  a  single  primitive  type.'* 
Dr.  Taylor  himself  would  regard  the  Eu- 
h(ean  colony  of  Cumae  as  the  original 
home  of  this  primitive  type;  others  see 
io  the  Khalkidic  colonies  of  Sicily  more 
probable  centres  of  its  diffusion.  On 
whichever  side  the  truth  may  lie,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  alphabets  of  Italy, 
whether  Latin,  Umbrian,  or  Etruscan,  all 
emanated  alike  from  Euboea,  however 
much  they  came  to  differ  from  one  an- 
other after  their  adoption  by  the  popula- 
tions which  have  given  them  their  names. 
It  is  only  the  Messapian  alphabet  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  peninsula  that 
forms  an  exception  to  the  common  rule. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  the  Latin 
alphabet  alone  survived  among  its  Italian 
compeers,  and  was  carried  by  the  exten- 
sioD  of  the  Roman  Empire  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  western  Europe. 
Most  of  our  modern  European  alphabets 
are  its  direct  offspring.  It  is  only  in 
eastern  Europe,  more  especially  in  Rus- 
sia, that  its  Greek  mother  and  subsequent 
rival  has  stood  its  ground,  and  even  there 
the  present  century  has  witnessed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Roman  characters  in  Sla- 
vonic countries  over  alphabets  of  Greek 
origin.    It   is  possible  that  a  time  will 
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come  when  the  Roman  characters  will 
triumph  likewise  even  over  alphabets 
which  claim  their  descent  from  the  Phoe- 
nician parent  of  the  Greek  alphabet  itself. 
It  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  immense 
majority,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  alpha- 
bets used  in  the  East  are  descended,  like 
the  alphabets  of  the  West,  from  the  alpha- 
bet of  Phcenicia.  We  can  trace  the  suc- 
cessive gradations  by  which  the  letters  of 
the  inscriptions  of  Mesha  or  the  Siloam 
tunnel  became  the  flowing  characters  of 
Palmyrene  epigraphy  and  the  running 
hand  of  Aramaic  papyri,  and  from  the 
Palmyrene  characters  it  is  but  a  slight 
step  to  the  square  Hebrew  of  the  modern 
Jews.  Even  the  Neskhi  or  Arabic  alpha- 
bet, which,  in  spite  of  its  manifold  imper- 
fections, has  been  made  the  vehicle  of 
Persian  and  Turkish  literature  as  well  as 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  vast  Arabic-speak- 
ing world,  can  be  shown  to  have  the  same 
origin,  like  the  Syriac,  which  was  the  par- 
ent of  the  vertically  written  Mongolian  and 
Mantchu.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  alphabet  which  cannot  be  affiliated  to 
the  Pbcenician,  widely  different  as  the 
two  may  have  become  both  in  the  forms 
of  the  letters  and  in  the  values  that  they 
bear.  Intermediate  forms  are  continually 
being  discovered,  which  bridge  over  the 
enormous  distances  and  explain  the  transi- 
tions that  time  and  space  have  effected* 
Even  the  Devandgar!  alphabet  of  San- 
skrit, whatever  disputes  there  may  be  as  to 
its  exact  pedigree,  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  of  Phoenician  origin.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cuneiform  alphabet  of  the  an- 
cient Persians,  and  possibly  one  or  two 
more  which  may  yet  lurk  in  obscure  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  all  the  alphabets  of 
which  we  know  are  derived,  ultimately, 
from  a  single  source.  Utterly  diverse  as 
they  are  in  their  latest  forms,  the  zealous 
enthusiasm  of  palseographists  and  inscrip- 
tion-hunters has  succeeded  in  restoring 
them  to  their  earlier  shapes,  in  filling  up 
the  intervals  which  separate  them  from 
each  other,  and  in  showing  that  they  are 
all  but  the  manifold  developments  of  a 
single  germ.  The  history  of  the  alphabet, 
in  short,  like  the  history  of  its  origin,  is 
but  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution on  a  large  and  easily  tested  scale. 
*' Scientific  palaeography,"  to  use  again 
the  words  of  Dr.  Taylor,  **  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  no  alphabetic  changes 
are  ever  accidental  or  arbitrary,  as  was 
formerly  assumed,  but  are  the  result  of 
evolution  taking  place  in  accordance  with 
fixed  laws." 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
IRISH  SHOOTINGS. 

In  the  mooth  of  November,  1883, 1  was 
on  a  visit  to  a  relative  who  lived  in  a  re- 
mote district  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland; 
and  as  my  host  was  an  invalid  and  his  two 
sons  were  at  school,  I  was  thrown  pretty 
much  on  my  own  resources  for  amuse- 
ment. One  morning  I  started  after  break- 
fast with  a  couple  of  dogs  to  explore  a 
distant  coom,  or  mountain  valley,  where  I 
was  promised  the  chance  of  nve  or  six 
brace  of  woodcock,  and  the  certainty  of  a 
fine  view  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  dis- 
tant sea. 

The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering, 
but  the  barometer  stood  high,  and  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  danger  of  rain.  I 
found  the  coom  more  distant  than  I  had 
expected,  and  also  lost  a  good  deal  of  time 
io  looking  for  snipe  in  a 'promising  bog 
which  lay  a  little  o£f  my  road.  The  birds 
were  wild,  and  the  boss  so  full  of  water 
after  recent  rains  that  1  could  not  get  near 
them;  as  a  countryman  whom  I  met  in- 
formed me,  **Ye  won't  get  widin  the 
screech  of  a  jackass  of  them,  for  ye  makes 
as  much  nize  as  a  steamer  paddlin'  through 
all  that  wather ; "  so  I  abandoned  the 
chase  after  securing  three  or  four  couple. 
The  man  was  friendly,  and  seemed  in- 
clined for  a  talk. 

"Where  are  ye  goin'  now,  yer  honor? 
if  I  might  make  so  bould,"  he  asked  as  I 
turned  away. 

'*  I'm  going  up  to  Coomeana,**  I  replied. 

*•  Why  thin  ?  What  to  do  there,  yer 
honor,  might  I  ax,  if  it*s  plazin'  to  ye  ?" 

"To  look  for  a  cock.  Are  there  any 
about?" 

"  Cocks  is  it,  why  wouldn't  they  ? 
Begor,  it  do  be  crawlin'  wid  them  some- 
times. Ye  wouldn't  have  the  laste  taste 
of  tibbacky  about  ye,  yer  honor?  I  hadn't 
a  shough  (pull)  of  the  pipe  wid  three  days, 
and  I'm  just  starved  for  the  want  of  it." 

"  All  right,"  said  I.  "  Here  you  are," 
and  I  pulled  out  mv  tobacco  pouch  and 
gave  him  a  couple  of  ounces  of  cavendish. 
He  bit  it  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur, 
and  his  not  very  attractive  countenance 
brightened. 

"  Oh,  glory !  "  said  he,  "  why  thin  long 
life  to  you  I "  and  he  "  let,"  as  he  would 
have  expressed  it,  "a  lep  out  himself," 
and  sitting  down  on  a  stone  proceeded  to 
charge  an  almost  stemless  dhudheen  with- 
out loss  of  time.  1  wished  him  good- 
morning,  whistled  to  the  dogs  and  went 
my  way. 

Presently  I  heard  the  steps  of  one  run- 
ning behind  me,  and  turning  back  was 


aware  of  my  friend  pursuing.  When  he 
overtook  me,  he  civilly  removed  his  pipe, 
which  was  now  all  aglow,  and  after  eying 
it  lovingly,  said,  — 

"Whisper,  yer  honor.  Ye'll  be  the 
sthrange  gintleman  that's  stoppin'  wid 
Misther  Bourke  over  yondher  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied.     "  What  of  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothin'  at  all,  sir.  I  thought  so 
meself.  The  byes  (boys)  were  tellin'  me 
that  ye  was  the  civil  gintleman  to  the  poor 
people,  and  that  ye  has  great  nature,  and 
so  I  finds  ye,  be  Job.  And  "  —  after  a 
pause,  "ye're  goin'  up  Coomeana  afther 
the  cocks  ?  Well,  good  sport  to  ver  honor  " 
—  another  pause.  "  Don't  ye  be  out  too 
late.  Them  mountains  is  lonesome  about 
nightfall,"  he  added  musingly. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  fairies,"  I 
replied. 

"  Whisht,  sir,"  said  he,  this  time  with 
real  concern.  "'Tisn't  looky  (lucky)  to 
be  talkin'  of  the  good  people,"  touching 
his  hat,  "out  in  these  bogs.  'Tisn't  thim 
I  manes  at  all,  only  ye  know,"  said  he  in- 
sinuatingly, "the  little  mountain  paths  is 
crass  (cross,  difficult)  to  a  sthranger,  and 
ye  might  lose  yer  way  or  fall  into  a  bog- 
hole.  That's  a  purty  gun  ye  has,"  said 
he  admiringly;  "does  she  scatter  well 
now  ?  " 

"No,  I  should  hope  not,"  said  I. 

"Och,  that's  a  pity,"  he  replied;  for  an 
Irish  peasant  not  being  generally  a  good 
shot,  except  at  landlords,  policemen,  and 
such  big  game,  his  ideal  of  a  shot-gun  is  a 
weapon  which  will  scatter  well,  and  give 
him  most  chances. 

**  Well,  good-evenin'  to  yer  honor,  and 
good  look  anyways,"  and  as  I  was  turning 
away  he  added  carelessly,  "Don't  ye  be 
out  too  late." 

I  thought  his  manner  strange,  but  did 
not  attach  any  significance  to  his  warning. 
Mr.  Bourke  was  on  fair  terms  with  his 
tenants,  and  though  the  times  were  trou* 
blous  he  had  never  even  received  a  threat- 
ening letter;  besides  I  was  known  to  be 
a  stranger,  with  no  stake  in  the  country, 
and  was  also,  as  my  friend  said,  a  favorite 
with  the  boys. 

It  was  a  weary  way  up  the  mountain* 
side  and  the  afternoon  was  well  advanced 
before  I  reached  my  destination.  The 
view  down  the  mountain  gorge  was  verv 
fine,  and  under  a  fair  sky,  with  the  hill« 
sides  in  alternate  light  and  shadow,  must 
have  been  magnificent.  But  as  I  saw  it 
then,  range  after  range  stretched  away  in 
gloomy  loneliness  to  the  ocean,  which  lay 
dull  and  leaden  some  miles  away,  with  a 
hooker  or  coasting  craft,  dark  and  solitaryi 
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lying  becalmed  or  at  anchor  close  io  shore. 
I  did  not,  however,  waste  time  in  studying 
the  view,  for  I  soon  came  upon  the  birds, 
though  this  was  certainly  not  one  of  the 
days  quoted  by  my  friend  below,  when  the 
place  was  **  crawlin'  with  them."  They 
lay  close  too;  and  as  Irish  dogs  are  gen* 
erally  better  at  snipe  than  cock,  and  there 
was  no  wind,  they  often  got  up  behind  me, 
making  me  lose  much  time  in  following 
them ;  so  that  the  evening  was  closing  in 
before  I  had  shot  more  than  four  couple, 
and  as  my  host  had  told  me  not  to  show 
my  face  with  less  than  six,  I  determined 
to  bestir  myself,  and  calling  the  dogs  I 
started  for  a  little  valley  about  half  a  mile 
away  into  which  I  had  marked  several 
birds,  and  which  I  had  been  told  before 
starting  was  the  surest  find  on  the  moun- 
tain. 

This  valley  was  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  away,  as  the  crow  flies;  but  then  I 
am  not  a  crow,  and  I  had  to  go  up  one 
little  hill  and  down  another,  and  to  make 
a  long  circuit  round  a  shaking  bog,  so  that 
by  the  time  I  had  got  to  my  hunting- 
ground,  and  had  shot  one  bird,  the  night 
was  coming  on  apace  ;  and  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  a  mist  came  sweeping  up  from 
the  sea,  which  grew  thicker  every  instant, 
so  that  when  I  at  last  made  up  my  mind 
to  turn  my  face  homewards,  I  was  at  a 
loss  which  way  to  turn  it. 

The  hilltops  were  by  this  time  hidden 
io  mist,  so  that  in  the  fading  light  I  could 
make  out  no  landmarks.  I  knew  that  the 
wind  had  sprung  up  from  seaward,  but  it 
was  very  light,  and  seemed  shifty  and  un- 
certain. I  bit  at  last  upon  a  path,  which 
seemed  like  that  by  which  I  had  come  up ; 
but  after  following  it  for  more  than  a  mile, 
it  led  me  to  a  brawling  stream,  which  I 
had  not  met  before,  and  I  began  to  sus- 
pect that  I  had  been  following  it  away 
from  home  instead  of  homewards. 

I  then  tried  back  for  a  mile  and  a  half 
or  more,  by  which  time  it  was  nearly  dark, 
and  then  I  lost  the  path  altogether.  I 
took  a  pull  at  my  flask,  and  ate  the  remains 
of  a  piece  of  6at-cake  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  in  the  morning.  I  called  the 
dogs  and  spoke  to  them,  and  encouraged 
them  to  make  a  show  of  their  wonderful 
instinct  and  lead  me  home ;  but  they  only 
sat  on  their  tails,  and  whimpered  and 
shivered,  looking  at  me  sadly,  as  though 
to  ask  why  I  had  got  them  into  such  a 
mess. 

I  shouted  and  shouted  but  no  answer 
came  back  upon  the  wind.  I  was  tired 
and  wet  and  wretched ;  so  I  lit  my  pipe, 
which  gave  me  some  little  comfort,  and 


made  up  my  mind  to  walk  on  till  I  came 
somewhere,  or  till  I  found  a  convenient 
heap  of  stones,  which  would  give  me  some 
shelter  from  the  wind  and  now  thickly 
falling  rain,  till  morning. 

The  moon  would  not  rise  for  some 
hours,  so  there  was  no  use  in  waiting  for 
her.  I  therefore  plodded  on  slowly,  tak- 
ing comfort  from  the  thought  that  things 
could  not  be  worse,  as  1  brought  to  mind 
the  great  poet*s  words,  "  The  worst  is  not, 
as  long  as  we  can  say.  This  is  the  worst." 
But  soon  I  found  my  mistake ;  for  after 
walking  about  another  mile  I  put  my  foot 
into  a  hole  and  fell  and  wrenched  my 
ankle,  so  that  walking,  which  was  before 
only  tiring,  now  became  painful,  and  hav- 
ing come  to  a  good  high  cairn  of  those 
great  ice-borne  boulders  so  common  in  the 
south  and  west,  I  crept  into  a  hollow  be- 
tween two  of  them,  and,  with  the  dogs 
lying  close  beside  me  for  warmth  and 
company,  soon  dozed  o£f  to  sleep,  being 
very  weary. 

I  may  have  slept  for  an  hour  or  more, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  the  barking  of 
one  of  the  dogd.  He  was  seated  on  a 
hillock  outside,  barking,  and  looking  into 
the  distance,  where  I  could  see  nothing, 
though  the  rain  had  ceased  and  the  stars 
were  now  shining.  But  I  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  answering  another  ak>g,  for 
after  listening  intently  I  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, far  below  me,  that  measured ^a/, 
yap^yapy  followed  by  intervals  of  silence, 
which  is  so  hard  to  bear  when  one  wants 
to  sleep,  and  the  watch-dog's  dishonest 
bark  either  **bays  the  whispering  wind," 
or  holds  distant  converse  with  a  neighbor. 
So  I  got  up,  and  though  my  ankle  was 
swollen  and  painful,  I  girded  myself  and 
went  my  way,  guided  by  the  sound.  After 
stumbling  wearily  along,  and  falling  many 
times,  I  at  last  arrived  at  what  seemed  to 
be  a  farmhouse  of  the  better  sort,  through 
the  window  of  which  I  saw  with  great  joy 
a  cheerful  fire  blazing. 

The  dog  which  had  led  me  thither  was 
seated  on  a  dunghill  outside  the  door,  and 
was  soon  waging  fierce  battle  with  both 
my  dogs,  and  the  noise  which  they  made, 
and  my  cities  whilst  striving  to  part  them, 
soon  roused  the  inmates.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  a  girl's  voice  was  heard  call- 
ing, **  Taypot,  Taypot,  ye  blaggard,  come 
in  out  of  thatl"  whilst  a  deeper  voice  in 
the  background  asked,  — 

"Who's  there?  Come  in  whoever  ye 
are,  in  the  name  of  God." 

The  girl  who  was  standing  at  the  door 
started  back  on  seeing  the  gun,  but  being 
aware  of  "  the  smell-dogs,"  as  our  Ameri* 
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can  cousiDS  call  tbem,  and  noting  my 
sporting  gear,  she  said  in  a  pleasant  voice, 
''Come  in  out  of  the  could,  sir,  sure  it's 
late  ye're  out.  Och  I  *Tis  deisthroyed  with 
the  wet  ye  are.  He's  lame  too,  the  cray- 
ture/'  she  added  kindly.  '*  Is  it  the  way 
ye  hurted  yerself,  sir?" 

**  Put  a  chair  for  the  gintleman,  Mary. 
Have  ye  no  manners?"  said  an  old  man 
who  was  crouching  on  a  settle  in  the  ingle 
nook.  **  I  can*t  stir  roeself,  sir,'*  he  added ; 
"  I'm  fairly  bate  wid  the  rheumatism. 
Maybe  'tis  the  way  ye  got  lost  on  the 
mountain,  sir?  I  seen  the  fog  comin'  up 
and  'tisn't  the  first  time  I  seen  that  same 
to  happen  to  a  gintleman  in  that  very 
shpot.  That  mountain  is  very  vinimous 
to  them  that  isn*t  well  acquainted  wid 
it." 

So  I  told  him  my  tale  and  asked  him  if 
I  could  stop  for  the  night,  for  he  let  me 
know  that  Mr.  Bourke's  house  was  **a 
matther  of  seven  Irish  mile  away,"  and  he 
replied,  — 

**  Why  then  to  be  sure  I  and  welcome, 
only  it's  a  poor  place  for  the  likes  of  yer 
honor,  but  if  ye're  any  relation  of  Misther 
Bourke  ye  can't  help  bein'  a  rale  gintle- 
man, and  ye  won't  mind  it.  'Tis  only 
tbem  half  sirs  and  the  likes  that's  con- 
thrdry  in  themselves,  and  that  the  divil 
himself  couldn't  plaze ;  and  Mary,  sure 
bis  honor  will  be  hungry,  small  blaifie  to 
him!  We'll  have  the  praties  biled  in  a 
brace  of  shakes,  and  a  rasher  of  bacon, 
and  a  basin  of  milk;  sure  that's  betther 
than  the  hunger  anyways,  though  'tisn't 
what  ye're  used  to." 

Here  I  may  remark  that  the  Irish  peas- 
ant is  essentially  a  well-bred  person,  and 
might  set  an  example  of  good  manners  to 
many  who  look  upon  themselves  as  his 
social  superiors.  An  Irishman,  even  of 
the  poorest,  will  give  ^ou  the  shelter  of 
his  roof  and  all  that  bis  poor  house  con- 
tains with  perfect  hospitality,  and  with  a 
true  welcome,  and  having  once  and  for  all 
apologized  for  the  shortcomings  of  his 
tndnage^  will  not  (as  he  considers  it)  insult 
your  good  feeling  by  further  excuses;  but 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  ac- 
cept the  best  which  he  can  give  you,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  in 
which  he  offers  it. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  I  was  sit- 
ting down  to  a  smoking  dish  of  excellent 
potatoes,  and  an  appetizing  rasher,  which 
Mary  deftly  cooked,  having  learned  (as 
she  informed  me)  cooking  and  other  ac- 
complishments at  the  convent  school. 
Now  that  I  had  time  to  look  at  her,  I  dis- 
covered  that  she  was  an   uocomroonly 


handsome  and  attractive  girl,  about  niae- 
teen  years  of  age,  dark-haired,  with  large, 
merry,  blue  eyes,  "put  in  with  a  dirty 
finger"  —  a  distinctly  Spanish  type  of 
face  and  figure,  such  as  you  meet  now 
and  then  in  the  west  and  south,  in  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  aboriginal  type, 
which  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  reverse 
of  attractive.  It  is  strange  bow  traces  of 
the  old  Spanish  connection  crop  up,  and 
how  the  young  people  sometimes  **  throw 
back"  to  the  southern  ancestor.  One 
also  lights  upon  other  links  of  the  broken 
chain  now  and  then,  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  Thus  to  my  great  surprise  I  hap- 
pened on  a  little  boy  not  long  ago  in  a 
southern  county  whose  Christian  name 
was  Alfonso,  though  his  surname  was 
only  £gan.  His  parents  told  me  that  he 
was  called  after  his  great-grandfather,  but 
they  had  no  tradition  of  any  Spanish  con- 
nection, and  of  a  truth  they  bore  no  out- 
ward token  of  any  such  strain  of  foreign 
blood. 

Mary's  father,  too,  was  to  all  appear- 
ance a  Celt.  He  was  a  big,  black  bearded 
man,  well  past  middle  age.  He  must  have 
been  a  strong,  able  man  in  his  day,  but 
he  now  seemed  bowed  down  with  pain 
and  sickness.  The  family  consisted,  io 
addition  to  these  two,  of  an  active,  bright- 
eyed  boy  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  two 
younger  children,  and  a  stout,  red-legged 
servant  maid. 

After  I  had  finished  a  hearty  meal,  sea- 
soned with  the  best  of  sauce,  I  produced 
my  fiask,  into  which  I  had  dipped  but 
modestly,  and  Mary  having  brought 
glasses  and  the  "  matarials,"  I  proceeded 
to  mix  a  couple  of  stiff  tumblers  for  her 
father  and  myself;  and  having  persuaded 
him  after  due  apology  to  join  me  in  a  pipe, 
we  drew  round  the  blazing  fire  of  turf  and 
bog-deal  into  the  cosy  ingle  nook,  and 
laid  ourselves  out  for  a  chat. 

The  old  man  seemed  delighted  to  break 
the  monotony  of  his  life  by  conversation 
with  a  stranger,  and  I  interested  them  all 
by  giving  them  an  account  of  the  United 
States,  where  I  had  been  travelling  a  short 
time  before,  and  to  which  many  of  their 
relations  and  friends  had  emigrated.  Then 
we  began  to  talk  about  the  state  of  the 
country,  concerning  which  they  were  much 
more  reticent. 

**  It  was  purty  quiet  in  these  parts,  glory 
be  to  God  1 "  said  the  old  man,  "  though 
I'm  tould  there's  bad  work  elsewhere." 

He  said  his  own  farm  was  a  good  one, 
with  "  the  grass  of  fifteen  cows,"  for  the 
extent  of  farms  in  the  wild  west  is  meas- 
ured by  their  grazing  capabilities,  not  by 
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the  acreage.    His  rent  was  fair,  and  the 
times  be  admitted  were  pretty  good. 

"Were  there  any  bad  characters  about  ?" 
I  asked. 

"Well,  no,  not  many;  barrin'  wan,  and 
he  was  on  the  run  (flying  from  justice), 
and  a  good  job  too.*' 
^  Who  was  he,  and  what  had  he  done  ?  " 
*'  He  was  wan  Murty  O'Hea,  a  broken 
farmer,  and  a  bad  mimber  every  ways,  and 
there  was  a  warrant  out  agin  him,  along 
of  a  dacent  boy  of  the  O'Connors  that  he 
kilt,  and  that  swore  informations  agin  him 
accordingly." 

**  Yes,  and  there's  no  fear  he'd  bate  ktm 
—  DO,  nor  two  like  him  —  only  he  got  a 
vacancy  on  him  (got  inside  his  guard)  by 
chance,  and  gave  him  a  conthrdry  (foul) 
sthroke,  wan  dark  night,"  said  Mary. 

**  Oho !  **  said  I,  **  you  seem  to  know  all 
about  it,  Mary.  It  wasn't  about  you  that 
they  were  fighting,  was  it  ?  " 

At  which  Mary  blushed  and  hung  her 
head  and  showed  her  long  eyelashes,  and 
looked  quite  pretty  enough  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  one  of  those  dreadful  wars 
which  we  are  told  did  not  begin  with 
Helen. 

**  But  was  that  the  only  reason  he  had 
for  running  away?"  I  asked. 

"Och,  no,"  replied  the  father.  "He 
owed  five  years'  rent  to  the  masther,  and 
his  credit  was  bate  wid  all  the  shopkeep- 
ers, and  what  be  owed  for  whiskey  is  un- 
koowost;  and  the  masther  ejected  him  a 
year  ago,  and  nol>ody  would  take  the  farm 
for  fear  of  him  and  of  his  faction,  that's 
stbroog  in  these  parts,  till  meself  tuk  the 
grazin'  of  half  of  it  for  six  months,  for  I 
has  more  cattle  than  I  can  feed ;  but  no- 
body will  go  to  live  there." 

**  Yes,  and  sorry  I  am  ye  ever  had  any- 
thing to  say  to  it,  and  'twould  be  betther 
for  ye  a  dale  if  ye  tuk  my  advice  and  left 
it  alone.    'Tisn't  looky,"  said  Mary. 

"Why  thin,  maybe  ye're  right,  and  I'm 
thiokin'  I'll  be  said  by  ye,  Mary,  and  give 
it  op  next  week,  for  ye  has  a  dale  of  sinse 
—  sometimes  —  for  a  shlip  of  a  girl. 
Come  hether  to  me.  Whisper,"  said  he ; 
and  after  a  short  colloquy  Mary  lighted  a 
candle  and  went  out. 

**  I  sees  ye're  sleepy,  sir,"  said  the  old 
man.  **Ye  bad  a  long  day.  Is  the  fut 
bad  wid  ye  now,  yer  honor?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  I.  "It's  a  little  swol- 
len,  but  I  can  walk  all  right,  at  any  rate 
with  my  boot  off." 

"Well,  Mary  will  have  the  bed  ready 
in  the  room  for  ye  prisintly,  and  though 
it's  a  poor  place  for  the  likes  of  ye,  yeVe 
yottog,  God  bless  ye,  and  ye're  tired ;  ye'll 


get  a  good  sleep.  Och  hone !  'tis  many's 
the  night  since  I  had  the  good  sleep,  wid 
me  joints,  and  a  toothache  in  every  knuckle 
of  them!" 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  the  loud 
barking  of  the  house  dog,  to  which  my 
two  pointers  responded  with  growlings. 
The  latch  was  raised,  and  a  countryman 
burst  in.  He  had  neither  coat  nor  hat, 
and  he  looked  wild  and  distraught,  bis 
clothes  dripping  with  water  as  though  he 
had  fallen  into  some  dyke  or  bog-hole. 

"Oh,  Paddy,"  he  cried,  "ye  unfortu- 
nate crayture !  Run  I  Run  for  yer  life ! 
They're  comin'  to  ye  to-night,  and  if  they 
ketches  ye,  ye're  a  dead  man.  Didn't  I 
tell  ye  how  'twould  be,  when  ye  was  so 
covatious  and  couldn't  let  that  farm 
alone?" 

Poor  Paddy  trembled  visibly,  whilst 
Mary,  who  had  joined  us,  turned  very 
white,  and  the  cnildren  clustered  round 
us,  crying. 

"  Run  is  it ! "  answered  Paddy.  "  That's 
a  quare  story !  How  would  the  likes  of 
me  run,  when  I  can  only  crawl  across  the 
fiure,  about  as  quick  as  a  dhrucktheen? 
(a  slug).  Run  ?  moryah  !  (forsooth).  'Tis 
aisy  to  say  run,  and  where  would  I  run 
to  ?  Ye  knows  as  well  as  me  that  none 
of  the  neighbors  would  lave  me  in  if  them 
is  comin'  that  you  knows  of.  Och  ulla- 
gone!  If  they'll  kill  me  out  of  hand  'tis 
little  I  cares,  only  £br  Mary  and  the  child- 
her.  Well,  'tis  the  will  of  God,  I  sup- 
pose. Glory  be  to  his  name :  Amin  !  "  — 
a  response  in  which  all  the  others,  even 
the  little  children,  joined. 

"  Who's  coming  ?  "  asked  I,  "  and  what's 
it  all  about  ?  " 

"Who's  this?"  asked  the  new  comer, 
in  whom  I  recognized  my  friend  of  the 
morning.  "Och  !  'tis  the  gintleman  from 
Misther  Bourke's.  Come  away,  yer  hon- 
or, this  is  no  place  for  the  likes  of  you. 
What  did  I  tell  you  this  mornin'  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  what's  the  row ? "  said  I.  "  I 
don't  understand." 

"'Tis  the  Land  Layguers,"  he  replied 
in  a  low  voice,  and  pointing  to  my  host. 
"  He's  broke  the  rules,  and  'tis  the  ordher, 
I'm  tould.  They'll  kill  him  to-night 
There's  no  fear  of  the  childher,  they 
won't  touch  them.  Do  you  come  away 
wid  me,  yer  honor;  I'll  see  ye  safe." 

"  Indeed  I  won't,"  said  I.  "They  took 
me  in  when  I  was  wet  and  hungry,  and 
gave  me  food  and  shelter,  and  I  won't  de- 
sert them  now  at  a  pinch.  Besides,  look 
at  my  foot.  I  could'nt  walk  if  I  would, 
and  I  wouldn't  if  I  could.  Will  you  stay 
yourself  and  help  to  fight  ?  " 
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"Is  it  me?"  he  said,  turnio;i:  pale. 
*'  Och,  DO,  I  darn^t ;  aad  what  could  the 
likes  of  me  do?'* 

"  Will  you  ^o  and  warn  the  polis, 
then  ? "  asked  Mary,  who  seemed  to  be 
recovering  her  courage  and  her  color. 

"No,  I'd  be  afeard," he  replied.  "Sure, 
all  the  counthry  wouM  know  'twas  me  that 
sould  the  pass.  Them  polis  wouldn't  keep 
it  saycret ;  there's  no  thrui«ting  thim." 

"Dinny,"  cried  Mary,  turning  to  one  of 
the  boys,  **  you  go." 

"  I  will,"  said  Dinny,  jumping  up  and 
snatching  his  cap. 

"  How  far  is  the  police  station  ? "  I 
asked. 

"'Tis  a  matther  of  four  Irish  mile,  and 
meself  is  afeared  the  polis  is  sent  away 
wid  false  news  to  the  wesht." 

"  Dinny,"  said  Mary,  whilst  her  cheeks 
were  dyed  with  a  bright  blush,  "call  down 
first  to  Darby  O'Connor's.  Tell  him  that 
we're  set,  and  to  carry  the  car  and  the 
mare,  and  to  dhrive  like  the  divil  afther 
the  polis,  and  to  bring  them  back  wid 
him." 

"  Good !  '*  said  I ;  "  you're  a  brave  girl, 
and  we're  not  dead  yet ;"  and  I  tore  a  leaf 
out  of  my  note-book  and  wrote  on  it  an  ur- 
gent message. 

"  Give  this  to  the  sergeant,  Dinny," 
said  I,  "and  tell  htm,  when  he  comes 
within  hearing  of  the  house,  to  fire  a  shot, 
and  to  let  a  screech  out  of  himself,  and 
we'll  hold  out  as  long  as  we  can." 

"  How  soon  will  they  be  here,  James  ?" 
asked  Paddy. 

"  They  won't  be  here  before  an  hour, 
anyways,  and  maybe  not  till  the  latther 
f nd  of  the  night.  They're  comin'  from  the 
say.  Murty  O'Hea  is  the  head  of  them, 
and  there*s  seven  or  eight  black  (surly, 
determined)  boys  wid  him,  sthrangers 
from  the  islands  I'm  tould ;  but  they're 
waitin'  for  some  sinther  (centre)  from  the 
County  Limerick.  Well,  God  help  ye  all 
this  night !  Come  awav,  Dinny.  Til  see 
ye  safe  as  far  as  Darby  s.  God  bless  yer 
honor  I  YeVe  a  brave  gintleman.  I  said 
to  meself  this  mornin'  that  ye  was  the 
right  sort."  And  they  went  out  and  shut 
the  door. 

"Now,  Mary,"  said  I,  "come  along; 
you  and  the  girl.  We  must  make  the 
house  as  secure  as  we  can.  We  have 
plentv  of  time,  and  we're  not  going  to  be 
killed  like  sheep." 

First  I  turned  out  ray  gamebag,  and 
found,  to  mv  horror,  that  I  had  only  seven 
cartridges  left,  and  three  of  them  were 
snipe  shot,  whilst  the  remainder  were 
only  No.  6.     I  had  taken  fewer  than  usual 


with  me,  not  expecting  much  sport,  and  of 
these  I  bad  wasted  too  many  in  wild 
shooting.  "Never  mind,"  said  I;  "the 
greater  reason  for  shooting  straight  now." 

First  I  inspected  the  fortress.  The 
dwelling-house  consisted,  as  is  usual  in 
the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  of  two  living- 
rooms  only,  separated  by  a  partition,  with 
the  chimney  at  one  side  and  a  high  gable 
at  the  other.  The  kitchen  had  two  doors 
directly  facing  each  other,  and  was  lighted 
by  a  single  window  in  the  front.  The 
bedroom  was  also  lighted  by  one  window, 
which  looked  to  the  rear  ;  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  bedroom  by  a  small  door, 
and  running  at  right  angles  to  the  rear  of 
the  dwelling-house,  was  a  third  room  or 
storehouse,  with  a  second  door  opening 
on  the  back  yard.  This  room  was  now 
half  full  of  potatoes  and  turnips. 

The  front  door  was  as  strong  as  I  could 
desire,  being  made  of  solid  oak  (the  spoil 
of  some  wreck),  firmly  bolted  and  bound 
with  iron.  The  back  door,  however,  was 
weak ;  both  were  fastened  by  ricketty 
locks  and  good  stout  wooden  bars.  I 
found  that  there  was  good  store  of  suita- 
ble timber  for  barricading  both  doors 
and  windows ;  the  loft,  which  extended 
as  usual  from  the  fireplace  to  half-way 
across  the  living-room,  being  altogether 
floored  with  "  treble  deals,"  also  from 
some  wreck.  These  deals  were  not  nailed, 
but  were  laid  loose  across  the  joists,  each 
deal  being  about  fifteen  feet  long  by  eigh« 
teen  inches  wide,  and  three  inches  thick. 
I  also  found  some  shorter  pieces,  which, 
placed  against  the  door  panels,  served  as 
backing;  and  having  buttressed  them 
firmly  with  rows  of  deals  secured  by 
wedges  to  others,  which  I  laid  fiat  upon 
the  floor  from  wall  to  wall,  and  fastened 
with  stout  nails,  or  rather  spikes,  of  which 
I  found  a  goodly  bag,  I  felt  pretty  sure 
that  my  doors  could  stand  a  siege,  if  the 
enemy  were  unprovided  with  a  battering 
train.  The  windows  I  secured  in  a  simi- 
lar fashion  with  mattresses,  leaving  a 
loophole  in  each. 

I  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  wom- 
en and  the  eldest  boy,  made  the  store- 
room's outer  door  safe  by  piling  up  all  the 
turnips  and  potatoes  against  it,  thus  mak- 
ing a  most  efiEectual  barricade.  By  the 
time  this  was  done  I  found  that  it  was  a 
quarter  past  eleven,  and  the  boy  had  been 
gone  just  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  "  He 
ought  to  be  nearly  at  the  police  station 
now,  Mary,"  said  I. 

"  He  ought  so,"  said  she,  "  if  he  tuk 
the  horse.  She  can  go,  niver  fear,  and 
Darby  won't  spare  her.    Only  if  the  polis 
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was  sent  away  afther  a  red  herring,  'twill 
be  a  bad  job.*' 

**  Well,  maybe  they've  found  out  their 
mistake  by  this  time.  We  can  hold  out 
for  an  hour  at  any  rate,  unless  they  burn 
us." 

*'I  don't  think  there's  much  fear  of 
that,"  said  the  father.  "The  thatch  is 
ould  and  rotten,  and  'tis  soaked  wid  the 
watber  for  the  last  week.  Vm  going  to 
have  It  renewed  wid  two  years.  'Tis 
looky  now  I  didn't;"  and  he  evidently 
hugged  himself  upon  his  foresight,  and 
became  a  little  more  cheerful. 

**  Now,"  said  I,  **  put  out.the  fire,  and  put 
the  candle  behind  the  door  in  the  room, 
so  that  'twill  just  give  us  light  to  move 
about  by,  and  no  more.  By  the  way,  you 
haven't  got  a  crowbar,  have  you  ?  " 

"Why  would'nt  we?"  said  Mary. 
**Here  it  is,  and  a  bill*hook  too,  a  good 
stbroog  one." 

"Oh,  it's  not  to  fight  with  that  I  want 
the  crowbar,  but  that  bill-hook  is  a  good 
weapon  at  a  pinch.  Put  it  behind  the 
door,  Mary.     Is  it  sharp  ?  " 

"  Tis,  sir.  I  put  a  great  edge  on  it  me- 
self  yestherday,  in  the  way  I'd  cut  down 
some  furze  wid  it." 

"Good,"  said  I ;  "  now  bring  the  light," 
and  going  into  the  storeroom,  after  a 
good  deal  of  labor  (for  all  the  walls  were 
over  two  feet  thick)  I  knocked  out  two 
loopholes,  whereby  I  could  command  the 
back  door.  I  only  wished  that  I  had  a 
similar  coign  of  vantage  from  which  to  en- 
filade the  front ;  in  which  case,  if  we  were 
fireproof,  as  the  old  roan  thought,  I  might 
set  the  gang  at  defiance,  or  at  any  rate  as 
long  as  my  cartridges  should  last.  Un- 
fortunately the  relative  positions  of  the 
front  door  and  window  were  such  that 
aoy  one  standing  close  to  the  former 
could  not  be  touched  from  the  latter. 

I  left  the  maidservant  and  the  eldest 
child,  a  sharp  boy  of  eleven,  on  guard  at 
the  loopholes,. and  returned  to  the  kitch- 
en. The  old  man  was  crooning  over  the 
scattered  embers;  Mary  was  standing  by 
bis  side,  pale  and  quiet.  We  waited 
long.  No  sound  broke  the  stillness,  save 
the  occasional  smothered  whine  of  one  of 
the  dogs  who  was  hunting  in  his  dreams, 
aod  the  old  roan's  labored  breathing, 
broken  soroetiroes  by  a  stifled  cough. 
Mary  had  sunk  down  upon  the  settle,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

The  servant  giri  stirred  uneasily,  and 
knocked  down  a  heap  of  potatoes  which 
rolled  along  the  earthen  floor.  The  shrill 
whistle  of  a  red-shank,  flying  overhead, 
startled    us   for    an    instant.      I   looked 


through  the  loopholed  window;  the  sea 
lay  calm  and  still  in  the  moonlight,  dark- 
ened towards  the  horizon  by  a  light  breeze, 
which  was  creeping  in.  The  light  was 
dim,  for  the  air  was  full  of  vapor,  but  there 
was  enough  to  shoot  by. 

"  Mary,"  I  heard  the  old  man  whimper, 
'*ye'll  bury  me  agragal,  in  Kilcolman 
churchyard  by  the  mother,  and  ye'll 
give  me  a  decent  funeral ;  and  maybe 
when  I'm  dead  thim  that  looked  black  on 
me  of  late  will  forget  it  and  come  to  me 
wake.  Yer  mother  had  a  great  wake,  and 
there  was  a  power  of  people  at  her  fu- 
neral, though  maybe  ye  doesn't  remember 
it;  and  me  father  aiqually  so.  God  rest 
their  souls  this  night  1 " 

"Whisht,  father,  whisht  1"  replied 
Mary.  "  The  tibbacky  isn't  sowed  yet 
that  will  be  smoked  at  yer  wake." 

"  It's  ten  minutes  past  twelve  now," 
said  I ;  "  surely  the  police  at  any  rate 
ought  to  be  showing  up." 

Just  then  the  dog,  which  we  had  turned 
out  of  doors,  began  to  growl.  Then  came 
a  few  short  barks,  as  he  jumped  behind  a 
hedge  some  thirty  yards  to  the  front,  after 
which  he  was  suddenly  silent,  and  I  heard 
some  one  saying,  in  a  low  and  insinuating 
voice,  "Taypol,  poor  Taypot  I  doesn't  you 
know  me  ?  "  followed  by  the  sound  of  a 
dull  stroke  and  a  sharp  yelp,  which  in- 
stantly ceased. 

"Tell  Judy  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout, 
Mary,"  said  I,  "and  don't  you  stop  in 
front  of  the  door." 

'*  All  right,  sir,"  said  she. 

Then  there  was  an  interval  of  silence, 
lasting  for  at  least  ten  minutes ;  nothing 
stirred  in  front,  and  the  tension  of  our 
nerves  was  becoming  painful. 

"  What  can  they  be  waiting  for  ?  "  said 

'*  Maybe  the  whole  of  theiti  isn't  come 
yet,"  replied  Mary. 

"Weil,  the  longer  they  wait  the  better. 
'Twill  give  the  police  more  time  to  come 
up.  When  they  come,  Mary,  do  you  an- 
swer them ;  but  don't  speak  for  some 
minutes,  just  as  if  you  were  getting  out  of 
bed,  and  stand  close  to  the  wall." 

"They'll  thrv  the  back  dure  first,  sir, 
'tis  the  wakest." 

"So  much  the  better.  If  they  do  I'll 
mark  one  of  them,  at  any  rate,  and  maybe 
two.    Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  bullet  I  " 

Just  then  Judy  rushed  in.  "They're 
coming  to  the  back  dure,  sir ! " 

"  How  many?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  a  power  of  them.  How  can  I  tell 
how  many?  Isn't  their  faces  black? 
Murty  O'Hea  is  there  for  wan.     I'd  know 
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the  voice  of  him  if  his  head  was  o£E  his 
shoulders." 

I  lost  DO  time  in  getting  to  my  loophole 
in  the  storeroom.  The  boy  was  squatted 
eag:er-cyed  at  the  other.  They  were  eight 
in  all.  Four  were  armed  with  guns,  the 
other  had  only  clialpines  (or  blackthorn 
sticks).  Brave  fellows,  they  were  not 
afraid  even  with  such  slight  weapons  to 
face  a  rheumatic  old  man  I  All  their  faces 
were  blackened.  As  I  got  into  position, 
a  powerful,  under-sized,  red-bearded  sav- 
age, whom  I  recognized  by  the  description 
given  roe  as  Mary's  quondam  lover,  was 
in  the  act  of  knocking  at  the  door.  He 
knocked  three  times  before  there  was  any 
answer.  All  the  others  remained  drawn 
up  in  line,  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  at 
the  side  farthest  from  the  window. 

At  last  I  heard  Mary  ask,  in  a  sleepy 
lone,  "  Who's  there  ?  " 

"  A  friend,"  was  the  reply,  evidently  in 
a  disguised  voice. 

"  Well,  friend,  what  does  ye  want  at  this 
hour?" 

'*  I  wants  to  see  the  roan  of  the  house. 
I  has  a  message  for  him." 

**Well,  keep  it  till  the  mornin'.  Tm 
not  goin'  to  open  the  dure  at  this  hour  of 
the  night,  and  bad  mimbers  about  too,  as 
mavbe  ye  knows.  To  the  divil  wid  yer- 
self  and  yer  message  I  " 

But  though  poor  Mary  spoke  so  bravely, 
I  noted  that  her  voice  trembled.  Then 
came  a  low  curse  in  Irish. 

**Come  on,  boys,"  cried  the  ruffian, 
'*ye  knows  what  ye  has  to  do.  There's 
oo  use  in  waitin'." 

Just  then  the  moon  shone  out  from  be- 
hind a  veil  of  mist.  I  levelled  my  gun, 
took  a  steady  and  careful  aim  at  the  fel- 
low's eye  and  pulled  the  trigger ;  but,  as 
bad  luck  would  have  it,  just  at  that  instant 
he  stooped  to  put  his  eye  to  the  keyhole, 
and  the  shot  glanced  over  him,  but  caught 
his  next  neighbor  (who  was  a  tall  man)  in 
the  shoulder.  He  staggered  and  yelled 
but  did  not  fall;  and  as  the  whole  mob 
turned  to  fly,  I  let  drive  at  the  lot  of  them, 
peppering  more  than  one,  as  the  chorus 
of  yells  which  followed  the  shot  bore  wit- 
ness ;  but  I  apparently  left  their  leader 
untouched,  and  before  I  could  reload,  they 
bad  all  taken  refuge  behind  a  hedge  some 
distance  to  the  rear. 

"  Well  done,  yer  honor  ! "  cried  the 
little  boy  in  wild  delight.  *'Begor,  ye 
warmed  them  anyways.  Did  ye  see  that 
last  fellow  scratchin'  himself  as  if  bees 
was  swarmin'  about  him?  " 

••  Go  back  to  your  hole,  you  young 
•camp,  and  don*t  take  your  eye  oa  it,  or 
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I'll  Yizxmyou^  where  I  warmed  him.    And 
you,  Judy,  come  back  too." 

*•  Did  ye  kill  him  f  "  cried  Mary  excit- 
edly. ''  Oh,  if  ye  only  kilt  him,  1  don't 
care  what  would  happen  to  us." 

"No,  Mary,^  I'm  afraid  not.  Better 
luck  next  time." 

'*  Och  I  'tis  a  pity,'*  said  she. 

"They'll  try  the  front  door  next,"  said 
I.  *'  We  must  keep  a  bharp  lookout." 
But  we  waited  long.  At  last  1  said  to  my 
companion,  **  I  think  they've  had  enough." 

"No  fear," she  replied.  *Mf  that  one 
is  alive  they'll  be  back."  But  we  waited 
and  waited,  and  though  I  thought  I  heard 
a  confused  murmur,  still  no  one  appeared. 
At  last  Judy  came  stealing  in. 

"  I'm  thinkin',"  said  she,  "  there's  wao 
on  the  roof." 

"Where?"  asked  I. 

"  The  room." 

I  stole  in  gently,  and  after  listening  for 
a  moment,  I  could  distinctly  hear  some 
one  above,  fumbling  as  it  seemed  with  the 
thatch. 

"  He's  thryin  to  set  it  a-fire,"  said  Judy. 
"I  think  'twill  bate  him.  Ye  might  as 
well  thry  to  light  a  watherfall  wid  two 
matches." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  'tis  a  pity  to  waste 
No.  6  at  such  close  quarters,"  so  I  slipped 
in  a  cartridge  of  snipe  shot,  and  putting 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  close  to  the  sound, 
I  fired.  There  was  the  noise  of  a  body 
slipping  down  the  steep  roof,  a  heavy 
thud  followed  by  a  deep  groan,  and  all  was 
still. 

"  That's  three  cartridges  gone,  and  two 
fellows  disabled  at  any  rate.  Stand  back  I  " 
I  cried,  as  I  saw  a  flash  from  the  hedge  in 
front,  followed  by  a  volley,  which  struck 
the  front  door,  apparently  without  pene- 
trating. 

"  That's  good,"  said  Mary,  "  bark  away  1 
Maybe  ye'll  wake  the  polis  in  time. " 

After  this  we  had  another  and  a  longer 
respite,  but  we  could  hear  a  confused 
murmur  of  voices,  apparently  in  alterca- 
tion, from  the  direction  of  the  haggard 
(hay-yard  or  hay-guard).    . 

"  I  think  they  must  have  got  more 
help,"  said  the  old  man,  who  had  regained 
his  courage  and  was  now  to  all  appear- 
ances enjoying  the  fight. 

"  Keep  a  good  lookout,  Judy,"  I  cried  to 
our  sentry. 

"  Never  fear,  yer  honor.  They're  buzz- 
in'  like  bees  behind  there." 

"I  think,"  said  I,  "they  must  have 
some  one  with  them  who  has  smelt  pow- 
der before,  or  they  would  have  had  enough 
by  this  time." 
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"Most  like,"  replied  Mary.  "Tiro 
Healy,  a  Yankee  Irishman  that  was  in  the 
war,  wid  two  more  sthrangrers,  was  seen 
at  the  crass-roads  on  Sunday." 

"Here  they  come,"  said  I.  "What 
devilment  are  they  up  to  now  ?  " 

I  might  well  ask.  They  had  got  a  cart 
and  piled  it  with  sheaves  of  oats,  and 
lashed  bundles  of  straw  to  the  axle  so  as 
to  protect  their  leg^s;  and  as  the  haggard 
waa  unfortunately  on  a  higher  level  than 
the  house,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  running 
this  testudo  down  the  road  which  led  to 
the  latter. 

"'Tis  the  way  they're  goin'  to  burn 
as !  "  cried  Mary. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  I,  as  I  saw  them 
directing  the  engine  straight  for  the  win- 
dow at  which  I  was  postedT  "  They  want 
to  block  our  loophole  and  then  force  the 
door.  Oh,  why  didn't  I  make  one  in  the 
door !  •• 

"  Ah  !  you've  got  that  I "  I  added,  as  the 
cart-wheel  swerved  over  a  stone,  exposing 
a  fellow's  legs,  which  I  promptly  dosed 
with  shot,  though  at  too  long  a  range  to 
do  him  much  harm,  although  I  made  him 
yell. 

"Ye  hit  him!"  cried  Mary.  "Well 
done !  Ye're  a  fine  man  at  a  pinch.  God 
bless  ye !  What  would  we  do  widout  ye 
this  night?" 

Here  the  cart  came  bang  against  our 
only  loophole.  "What  will  be  their  next 
move  now?*'  I  wondered  ;  "  this  is  becom- 
ing serious  ; "  and  like  Wellington  I  prayed 
for  morning,  or  the  police.  We  were  not 
kept  long  in  doubt.  Judy  cried  out  from 
behind,  "« They're  takin'  round  the  lad- 
dber,  a  lot  of  them,"  and  at  the  same  time 
a  voice  was  heard  from  behind  the  front 
door. 

**Open  the  dure.  Ye'd  betther.  If  ye 
forces  us  to  dhrive  it  in,  we'll  kill  every 
wan  of  ye,  man,  woman,  and  child.'* 

"We  will  not,"  cried  Mary  gallantly. 
•*I  know  ye,  Muriy  O'Hea,  and  I'll  live 
to  see  ye  swing  for  this  yet." 

"Ah!  ye  knows  me,  does  ye,  Mary? 
So  does  Darby  O'Connor  too.  I  left  me 
mark  on  him,  and  I'll  lave  it  on  you  to- 
night. He  may  marry  ye  to-morrow 
mornin'  if  he  likes.  I'll  not  hindher  him, 
never  fear." 

At  this  horrid  threat  poor  Mary  fairly 
broke  down.  She  threw  herself  on  the 
groand  and  flung  her  arms  round  my 
knees.  "Promise  me,  sir,  promise  me, 
that  yell  kill  me  before  ye  lets  him  touch 
Rie.  You're  a  gintleman  and  you'll  keep 
yer  word." 

"Nonsense,  Mary,"  said   I.     "Never 
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mind  the  ruffian.     He'll  never  get  in  here 
while  I'm  alive  " 

"  He  will,  he'will.  Well  I  knows  him. 
Promise  me  quick  that  ye'll  keep  wan  shot 
for  me.  Oh,  man ! "  she  cried,  as  I  still 
hesitated,  "  had  ye  niver  a  mother  ?  " 

"All  right,  Mary,  I  promise." 

"God  bless  ye,"  said  she,  getting  up. 
"  I  don't  care  now,  and  maybe  I'll  lave  me 
mark  on  some  of  them  yet;"  and  she 
seized  the  bill-hook,  and  stood  ready  be- 
hind the  door.  The  bill-hook  was  a  handy 
and  most  efficient  weapon,  somewhat  like 
the  old  Saxon  bill,  with  a  curved  steel 
blade  about  eighteen  inches  long,  rivetted 
to  an  ashen  handle  some  three  feet  in 
length. 

"  Begor,"  said  the  old  man,  upon  whose 
face  the  light  of  battle  was  stealing,  and 
who  now  looked  quite  cheerful,  "  I'll  have 
a  sthroke  for  me  life  too.  We're  not  bate 
yet.  'Tis  the  heaviest  showers  that  clears 
away  the  quickest,"  and  seizing  an  old 
scythe  blade,  he  hobbled  over  and  planted 
himself  against  the  wall. 

"  Well  done,  Paddy,"  said  L  "  Never 
say  die." 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  a  tremen- 
dous blow  on  the  front  door,  which  shiv- 
ered the  lock  and  shook  the  fastenings, 
but  failed  to  start  the  struts  or  backing 
with  which  I  had  braced  it.  They  were 
using  the  ladder  as  a  battering  ram. 

"At  it  again,  boys !"  cried  the  voice  of 
the  arch-ruffian,  and  th^  blows  were  re- 
peated once  and  again  with  increased 
force,  but  still  the  backing  stood  fast. 
After  a  fourth  blow  however,  a  panel  gave 
way  between  the  props,  leaving  a  hole  of 
about  one  foot  by  ten  inches;  but  the  sup- 
ports above  and  below  were  as  strong  as 
ever.  A  shot  was  promptly  fired  through 
this  hole  which  smashed  some  crockery 
on  the  dresser,  but  the  assailants,  no 
doubt  recollecting  that  one  shot  could  go 
out  where  another  could  come  in,  drew 
back  for  consultation,  and  did  not  care  ap- 
parently to  renew  the  attack.  After  a  few 
minutes  Judy  rushed  in.  "Come  quick, 
sir,"  cried  she;  "they're  stalin'  round  wid 
the  laddher,  while  you're  watchin'  the 
front.  They  knows  the  back  dure  is 
wake." 

I  was  just  in  time.  They  were  coming 
up  with  a  rush,  seven  of  them,  bearing  the 
ladder,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  them  nearly 
end  on  I  fired,  and  evidently  peppered 
more  than  one,  judging  from  the  chorus  of 
yells  which  they  set  up  as  they  dropped 
the  ladder.  I  could  have  got  a  beautiful 
flying  shot  at  the  last  man,  but  I  had  now 
only  two  cartridges  left,  and  as  one  of 
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them  was  promised  to  Mary,  I  desired  to 
keep  the  other  in  reserve.  Startled  by  a 
cry  from  her  I  rushed  back  into  the 
kitchen,  and  saw  her  by  the  dim  light, 
with  her  white  teeth  set,  bringing  down 
the  bill-hook  with  the  full  swing  of  her 
nervous  young  arms  upon  a  hand  which 
had  stolen  in  through  the  hole  and  was 
trying  to  undo  the  bar.  The  blow  was 
followed  by  a  fearful  howl,  and  something 
dropped  upon  the  floor. 

**  More  power  to  ye,  Mary !  "  cried  the 
old  man.  "  You  done  it  well.  Put  in  the 
other  hand,  ye  spalpeen,  till  she'll  thrim  it 
for  ye  to  match  that  wan.  Here's  the 
polis  at  last.  'Tis  a'most  time  for  thim," 
as  a  shot  was  heard  a  long  way  down  the 
road,  followed  by  a  faint  shout,  and  in 
about  five  minutes  the  rattling  of  car- 
wheels  was  heard  up  the  stony  ascent, 
whilst  outside  the  house  we  could  hear 
the  rapid  flight  of  hurrying  feet  as  our 
assailants  at  last  withdrew. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  police  were  at  the 
door,  led  by  a  stalwart  young  peasant, 
who,  as  soon  as  we  undid  the  fastenings, 
rushed  in  and  threw  his  arms  around 
Mary.  "YeVe  not  hurt,  acushla?*'  said 
he.  **The  Lord  be  praised  I  I  niver 
thought  Vd  see  ye  alive  agin." 

"Small  thanks  to  you,"  said  she,  push- 
ing him  away.  **Ye  may  thank  this  gin- 
tleman  here  that  stood  to  us.  I  suppose 
'tis  the  way  ye  w^as  polishin'  yer  boots  or 
ilin*  yer  hair,  befor  ye'd  come  to  help  us." 

**  No,"  replied  he,  "but  the  polis  was 
sint  away  wandherin'  as  far  as  Ballinhas- 
sig  Bridge,  a  matther  of  six  mile,  and  we 
tuk  the  wrong  road.  We'd  never  be  here 
only  for  the  mare.  She's  kilt  outside,  the 
crayture.  She  haven't  a  shake  left  in  any 
hair  of  her  tail;  if  she  went  on  another 
mile  she'd  dhrop  before  she  got  half-way." 

" 'Tis  true  for  him,  sir,"  said  the  ser- 
geant. "We  went  on  what  we  thought 
was  sure  information,  and  we  wouldn't 
have  come  back  only  for  your  note.  But 
we  mustn't  waste  time.  Which  way  did 
they  go  ?  " 

•*  They  came  from  the  say,"  said  Mary. 

**  Oh,  thin  they've  gone  back  the  same 
way.  I  saw  a  hooker  standing  in  before 
dusk.     Who  warned  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  Don't  tell,"  whispered  Mary  eagerly. 
"The  people  would  kill  him." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  I.  "He  was  a 
stranger  to  me." 

"It's  no  use  askin'  any  of  ye,  I  sup- 
pose," said  the  sergeant,  looking  round 
at  the  stolid  faces  of  his  hearers.  **  Come 
on,  boys,  we're  only  wasting  time.  Will 
you  come  with  us,  sir?" 
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"No,  I  can't,"  said  I.  "I've  hurt  my 
foot." 

"  I'll  come  wid  ye,"  said  Darby.  "  I'd 
like  to  have  a  sthroke  at  the  villain. 
What's  this?"  added  he,  picking  up  three 
bloody  fingers  and  a  portion  of  a  hand  o£E 
the  floor. 

"That's  Mary's  work,"  said  I.  "Only 
a  gentleman's  hand  which  he  offered  her 
and  which  she  accepted." 

"'Tis  Murty  O'Hea's  finger," said  Dar- 
by, dancing  with  delight.  "  I'd  know  that 
crook  in  it  if  it  was  biled,  and  the  red  hair." 

"  Ay,  he  left  the  mark  of  it  on  ye  ipore 
than  once,"  said  Mary  spitefully. 

"  Oh,  Mary,  ye're  a  grand  girl  I  There 
isn't  the  likes  of  ye  undher  the  canopy. 
Ye  gave  him  a  resate  for  me,  anyways." 

"  Come  along,  men,"  said  the  sergeant^ 
"we  have  no  time  to  lose.  They  have 
the  start  of  us.  Hallo  I  Here's  a  pool  of 
blood,  where  somebody  fell.  Did  ye  warm 
many  of  them,  sir?" 

"  About  half  a  dozen,  I  think,"  said  I  ; 
"  but  I  had  only  small  shot." 

"This  fellow  got  a  good  dose  ac  any 
rate.     We're  bound  to  ketch  ^/w," 

So  away  they  went,  but  came  back 
about  daybreak  tired  and  crestfallen. 
Whilst  they  were  searching  the  bay  ia 
front,  the  gang  escaped  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill  to  another  creek  half  a  mile  to 
the  southward ;  and  the  police  were  only 
in  time  to  see  the  hooker  rounding  the 
further  point  and  running  fast  before  a 
northeasterly  breeze  which  had  sprung  up 
towards  morning.  The  gang  was  appar- 
ently strong-handed,  for  they  took  away 
their  wounded  with  them. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  night  of 
the  siege  I  was  packing  up  my  traps  on 
the  eve  of  my  departure  from  Ireland, 
when  a  servant  came  in  and  told  me  that 
a  person  wanted  to  see  me. 

"Who  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  she  didn't  tell  me  her  name,  but 
sure,  wh^t  matter  ?  She's  the  purtiest  girl 
ever  ye  see.  She's  purty  enough  to 
frighten  ye." 

I  went  down-stairs,  and  in  the  hall  I 
found  my  friend  Mary,  blushing  like  a 
rose  in  June. 

"  I  hear  tell  that  ye  were  goin'  away  to- 
morrow, sir,"  she  said,  "and  I  was  in  a 
terrible  fright  I  wouldn't  have  thim  done  io 
time,  but  I  finished  them  to-day,  glory  be 
to  God  !  " 

"  Finished  what,  Mary?  If  you  only 
did  it  as  well  as  the  last  piece  of  work  you 
had  a  hand  in  you  made  a  good  job  of  it, 
whatever  it  is.*' 
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"  Och,  DO,"  said  she,  smiling,  '*  'tis  the 
fat  this  time ; "  and  she  pulled  out  from 
under  her  cloak  six  pairs  of  beautiful  black 
lamb's-wool  stockings  which  she  had  made 
for  me. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mary,"  said  I.  "  It 
was  really  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so 
much  trouble  for  me.  I  shall  value  them 
very  much,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  1*11 
never  put  them  on  without  thinking  of 
you.*' 

"Throuble?'*  said  she.  "What's 
throuble?  Where  would  I  be  to-day,  only 
for  you  that  night  ?  I  hear  you're  goin'  a 
long  journey,  and  I'll  think  of  you  when 
the  nights  is  dark  and  the  says  is 
bi^h.  And  oh,  I  pray  to  God  Almighty," 
she  added,  falling  on  her  knees,  "  that 
he'll  carry  ye  safe,  wheriver  ye  goes ;  and 
that  the  holy  Jasus  may  put  his  shoulder 
to  ye  when  ye  are  io  danger,  as  ye  did  to 
us  that  night ;  and  that  he  may  open  a 
gap  for  ye,  and  shlip  ye  inside  the  walls 
of  heaven  someways,  when  ye  die.  Amin." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Mary,"  said 
I.  *'  I  hope  to  hear  good  news  of  you 
and  Darby,  and  if  ever  I  come  back  you 
may  be  sure  I  won't  be  long  in  paying 
you  a  visit.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  be- 
came of  that  scoundrel  Murty?" 

"Yes,  yer  honour,"  said  she,  lowering 
her  voice.  "  I  hear  that  he  died  of  the 
lockjaw  a  week  aftber,  but  sure  I  couldn't 
help  it,  and  the  priest  himself  said  I 
sarved  him  right.  Ye  kilt  that  other  one 
dead  yerself ;  and  I  hear  another  of  'em 
is  run  away  to  America;  and  a  dale  of 
'em  has  the  small-pox  wid  the  small  shot 
that  yescatthered  about  'em.  Divil  mend 
'em !  Well,  good  bye  to  yer  honor," 
holding  out  her  hand  whilst  her  bright 
eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears,  "  be  sure 
well  remimber  ye  and  pray  for  ye  —  al- 
ways." 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
LEOPARDI. 

**  Cbe  conosduto,  anoor  che  tristo^ 
Ha  Bttoi  diletti  il  vero." 

In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century 
there  was  no  portion  of  civilized  Europe 
•apparently  more  remote  from  the  stir  and 
impulse  of  the  world's  movement  than 
that  group  of  small  villages  —  half  vil- 
lages and  half  towns  —  which  border  the 
Marches  of  Aocooa.  Isolated  by  their 
iosigoificance  even  more  than  by  their 
geographical  position,  free  from  all  ex- 
traneous influence,  Austrian  or  French, 


they  presented  an  undisturbed  type  of  the 
old  provincial  life  of  Italy,  with  its  curious 
survivals  of  custom,  its  tradition  of  formal 
intercourse,  its  deep  inherited  distrust  of 
what  is  new.  That  strange  mental  lassi- 
tude as  of  an  ancient  race  —  the  impa- 
tience, the  ennui  with  life,  the  old  taedium 
vitcB  of  the  Roman,  which  is  so  curious  a 
trait  in  the  modern  Italian  character  — 
was  never  more  fully  illustrated  than  in 
the  daily  life  of  these  dull  little  places,  at 
once  so  busy  and  so  unimportant*  alive 
only  with  obscure  local  interests,  and,  for 
the  rest,  bound  fast  in  triple  fetters  of 
ignorance,  bigotry,  and  pride.  And  yet  it 
was  precisely  from  one  of  these  last 
strongholds  of  the  feudal  spirit  that  Leo* 
pardi  came  —  the  poet  destined  to  do  more 
to  establish  the  sentiment  of  intellectual 
liberty  in  Italy  than  any  other  writer  of 
his  time.  He  came  from  the  very  heart 
of  the  old  order  of  things,  not  to  save  but 
to  destroy.  His  life  was  one  long  illus- 
tration of  the  tragedy  of  outward  circum* 
stance. 

For,  like  Byron's,  Leopardi's  genius 
was  essentially  of  an  awakening,  a  liber- 
ating nature.  It  is  the  triumph  of  the 
force  of  the  individual  at  war  with  all  the 
forces  of  an  organized,  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  life.  In  the  land  of  traditions  Leo- 
pardi  belonged  to  no  recognized  school. 
Before  a  literature  of  beautiful  conven- 
tions the  keynote  of  his  being  was  a 
terrible  sincerity.  He  emancipated  ex- 
pression, his  voice  awakened  Italy;  his 
glory  lies  in  that.  And  yet  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  indirectly,  always  imper- 
sonally, be  touched  upon  the  actualities  of 
life.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  reticence  arose 
from  the  political  necessities  of  the  day, 
the  law  of  active  repression  of  speech  be- 
ing then  in  fullest  force  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  peninsula ;  but  partly  also 
it  was  the  indication  of  that  peculiar  dis- 
inclination to  personal  appeal  which  runs 
through  Leopardi's  writing,  so  that,  of  all 
lyric  poets,  be  is  the  one  who  makes  few- 
est confidences  to  his  reader.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  him,  too,  that  he  has  left  no 
single  formula  of  political  principle,  seem- 
ing indeed  to  shun  all  such  formulae,  some- 
times even  veiling  his  more  patriotic 
meaning  under  a  cover  of  allusion  —  as  in 
the  apostrophes  to  his  lady,  la  Donna 
miay  which  is  often  in  his  verse  but  an- 
other name  for  Italy  — and  yet  it  would 
be  almost  impossible,  even  now,  to  over- 
state the  influence  of  his  lofty,  starlike 
ideal  of  liberty  upon  the  young  minds  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  ^*  A  free  mood  in 
the  artist,"  said  Goethe,  **  makes  us  free.'* 
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It  was  chiefly  this  indirect,  this  subtler 
forra  of  freedom,  the  liberation  of  the  in- 
tellect, which  Giacomo  Leopardi  woo  for 
Italy. 

He  was  born  at  Recanati,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ancona,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1798, 
his  family,  on  both  sides  of  the  house, 
being  of  ancient  and  distinguished  origin. 
His  father,  the  Count  Monaldo,  traced 
his  descent  from  a  certain  Otho,  or  At- 
tone,  who  lived  before  the  year  1200. 
His  mother  was  the  noble  Donna  Ade 
laide  of  the  Marches!  Antici.  It  was  her 
boast  that,  early  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, one  of  her  ancestors,  an  exiled 
Guelph,  had  returned  in  triumph  to  Re- 
canati  with  the  victorious  army  of  the 
pope ;  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Church 
and  State  became  among  this  man's  de- 
scendants a  sort  of  creed  —  a  second  na- 
ture. 

Giacomo,  the  poet,  was  the  eldest  son 
in  a  family  of  five  brothers  and  sisters. 
Many  curious  stories  are  told  of  his  ex- 
ceptional childhood.  As  was  the  custom 
in  those  days  among  "  right-thinking  "  no- 
ble families,  his  education  was  placed  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  His 
talents  were  singularly  precocious.  As 
early  as  1807  we  have  a  quaint,  old-world 
vision  of  the  boy  addressing  stiff,  dutiful 
verses  to  his  father,  his  amato  genitor^ 
who  with  grave  Italian  courtesy  prompHy 
answers  in  similar  strain;  congratulating 
his  little  son  "on  his  love  of  study,"  point- 
ing out  to  the  boy  of  nine  the  fallacy  of 
this  world's  joys,  and  sternly  exhorting 
his  steps  "towards  Paradise.''  Each 
small  family  event,  the  absence  of  a  day, 
the  return  from  a  country  visit,  was  the 
signal  for  a  like  exchange  of  verse  — 
meagre,  posturing  sonnets,  with  elaborate 
Latin  dedications,  of  no  especial  value, 
and  yet  curiously  foreshadowing  the  pas- 
sion for  exact  form  in  the  poet  still  to  be. 

By  the  end  of  the  following  year  the 
small  Giacomo  had  so  far  assimilated  the 
scanty  clerical  stock  of  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar,  that  we  find  the  pedagogue  of 
that  period  refusing  to  continue  his  edu* 
cation.  The  child  of  ten  was  beginning 
to  usurp  his  tutor's  place.  But,  with  all 
this  instinctive  hunger  for  learning,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  conceive  of  him 
merely  as  a  joyless  little  pedant.  No 
clearer  or  more  radiant  childhood  ever 
ushered  in  a  sadder  day.  For  the  first 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  his  life  there 
was  no  sign  of  that  extraordinary  compli- 
cation of  constitutional  weakness  and  dis- 
ease, ending  in  partial  deformity,  which 
darkened  all  his  maturer  experience.     He 


was  active,  happy,  generous,  sensitive  -^ 
of  an  exquisite,  an  almost  abnormal  sen- 
sibility. 

"  He  could  not  endure  the  slightest 
scorn,"  his  brother  remembers.  He  was 
passionately  indignant,  he  wept,  if  any  of 
the  family  seemed  to  give  way  in  matters 
of  honor.  "In  all  our  games,  in  the  Ro- 
man  battles  at  which  we  boys  used  to 
play  in  the  garden,  he  would  always  force 
himself  to  the  front.'^ 

And  again  and  again  in  his  later  work 
we  find  the  poet  recurring  with  a  passion 
of  regret  to  those  fleet,  unshadowed  years 
of  his  physical  wellbeing:  giorni  vezsosi^ 
inenarraMlL  He  ends  by  wellnigh  los- 
ing all  sense  of  their  proportion.  His 
earliest  youth  becomes  in  his  verse  a  sort 
of  symbol  for  all  that  is  dearest  and  most 
irrevocably  gone. 

Alone  in  his  father's  library  Leopardi 
taught  himself  French,  English,  Spanish, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew;  concerning  which 
latter  there  still  remains  to  us  the  legend 
of  learned  disputes  sustained  with  honor 
between  the  little  count  and  certain  He- 
brew doctors  of  Ancona.  At  sixteen  he 
writes  Latin  commentaries,  and  again 
more  commentaries,  on  the  lives  and  mir- 
acles of  the  saints,  on  obscure  or  dubious 
Greek  texts,  on  still  obscurer  questions 
of  theology.  Of  any  other  life  he  has  no 
smallest  conception;  erudition  and  the 
glorification  of  the  Church  represent  to 
him  as  yet  the  utmost  bound  and  ambition 
of  human  intelligence.  Between  this  time 
and  his  twentieth  year  the  mere  number 
and  volume  of  his  writing  is  something 
astounding.  "For  his  amusement,"  at 
seventeen,  he  compiles  a  history  of  as- 
tronomy ;  he  has  already  composed  a  fiery 
philippic  against  "the  infamous  Morat" 
for  the  crime  of  attempting  to  establish 
Italian  independence.  This  he  throws 
into  the  form  of  an  "Oration  to  the  Ital- 
ian people."  For,  curiously  enough,  the 
future  prophet  of  a  new  Italy  has  as  yet 
no  premonition  of  his  glorious  destiny. 
Leopardi  was  twenty  years  old  before  he 
even  suspected  the  true  bent  of  his  own 
genius.  He  died  at  thirty-six,  and  out  of 
that  brief  life  more  than  twenty  years 
were  squandered  upon  arid  and  thankless 
learning. 

It  was  his  strange  fortune  to  be  bora 
at  a  time  when  the  mere  heaped-up  ac» 
quirements  of  unscientific  research  were 
held  to  be  of  far  more  importance  than 
can  ever  again  be  the  case.  The  tradition 
of  immense,  minute,  unfruitful  monkish 
learning  lingered  in  men's  minds.  It  is 
worth  our  while  to  dwell  for  a  little  upoQ 
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this  sterile  portion  of  Leopardi's  life,  if 
only  to  measure  to  some  exteot  the  im- 
petuous force  of  genius  needful  to  raise 
the  stooe  from  the  mouth  of  his  living 
sepulchre. 

The  Revolution  of  1789  had  awakened 
in  Italy  a  deep  and  sombre  impatience. 
The  mass  of  the  people  was  still  motion- 
less, it  is  true,  entangled  in  the  iron  net- 
work of  Austrian  and  clerical  tyranny,  but 
everywhere  young  eyes  turned  longingly 
towards  the  deliverer,  France.  The  only 
books  men  cared  to  read  were  written  in 
French  —  political  and  economico*politi- 
cal  pamphlets,  smuggled  across  the  fron- 
tier and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  —  and 
the  written  language  of  Italy,  corrupted 
by  continual  invasions  and  the  commerce 
vith  strangers,  was  fast  losing  all  purity 
of  style.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  com- 
pletely the  dead  level  to  which  life  in  the 
provioces  had  been  reduced.  Outside  of 
the  army  and  the  Church  there  was  lit- 
erally no  career  possible  for  a  man  of 
gentle  blood.  There  were  no  politics ;  no 
art;  no  free  professions;  no  occupation  ; 
scarcely  an  amusement.  The  life  of  think- 
iog  Italy,  debarred  all  other  interest,  had 
become  a  purely  scholastic  flame ;  men 
cut  ofiE  from  every  other  form  of  intel- 
lectual excitement  became  impassioned 
over  a  question  of  classic  or  romantic  lit- 
erature, the  turn  of  a  sonnet,  the  tag  of  a 
rhyme. 

Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  this  artificial 
state  of  things,  cramped  as  he  was  by  the 
exigencies  and  dignities  of  the  life  of  a 
penniless  noble,  it  is  not  strange  if,  for  a 
time,  Count  Monaldo's  eldest  son  became 
a  mere  phenomenon  of  insatiable  and 
futile  pedantry.  His  consuming  desire  for 
knowledge  is  like  nothing  modern.  To 
&od  its  parallel  we  must  go  back  to  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Renaissance,  and  recall 
the  image  of  the  young  Mirandola,  **  like 
lome  knight-errant  of  philosophy,*'  hang- 
ing his  nine  hundred  challenging  theses 
upon  the  gates  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in 
Rome.  But  Pico  delta  Mirandola  had 
met  and  measured  the  living  world  of  men, 
the  world  of  which  Leopardi  was  still  more 
ignorant  than  a  child.  Bigot ;  aristocrat ; 
prtCQC}ous  savant — who  is  to  recognize 
the  sweetest,  most  impassioned  singer  of 
Italy  in  that  pale,  deformed  figure,  bending 
bis  tonsured  head  over  dusty  chronicles 
in  the  old  library  at  Recaoati  ? 

But  imagination,  that  potent  factor  in 
great  destinies,  was  already  astir  in  the 
young  man*s  being.  Knowing  nothing  of 
life,  be  had  created  for  himself  a  purely 
fictitious  universe;  already  he  was  begin- 


ning  to  struggle  and  cry  oal  for  a  wider 
world.  His  letters  are  full  of  the  most 
passionate  allusions  to  this  feeling. 

Leopardi  had,  to  a  supreme  degree,  that 
power  of  inspiring  close  personal  friend- 
ships in  the  most  diverse  natures,  which 
is  one  of  the  qualities  of  genius.  Who- 
ever was  brought  into  contact  with  his 
"divine  intelligence  "seems  to  have  expe- 
rienced these  poignant  emotions  of  attrac- 
tion, reverence,  and  surprise.  His  father, 
Carlo,  his  tender  and  faithful  Paolina, 
Giordani,  and  later  on  the  little  circle  of 
German  savants  in  Rome  —  the  long  list 
of  his  **  friends  of  Florence  "  —  each  bears 
in  his  own  way  the  distinct  impress  of  the 
poet's  personality.  To  this  rule  there 
were  in  the  course  of  his  life  but  two  ex- 
ceptions, both  of  women.  The  first  was 
his  own  mother,  the  other  the  latest  and 
most  ardent  object  of  his  love. 

Isolated,  poor,  unknown  as  he  was,  in 
1817  he  had  already  summoned  up  cour- 
age to  address  by  letter  some  two  or  three 
of  the  more  prominent  literary  men  of  the 
day  —  Vincenzo  Monti,  Angelo  Mai,  and 
above  all  Giordani,  patriot  and  writer :  as 
as  be  says  himself,  **  In  writing  to  them  I 
trembled  as  I  should  not  have  done  in 
writing  to  the  king."  The  warmest  wel- 
come acknowledged  his  advances,  Pietro 
Giordani  in  especial  becoming  apd  re- 
maining his  firm  admirer  for  life.  But  a 
year  was  still  to  pass  before  the  new 
friends  could  meet.  Leopardi  was  over 
twenty  before  he  was  permitted  to  leave 
his  father's  house  for  a  single  night.  In 
the  interval  of  this  year  the  change  in  his 
mental  attitude  is  very  remarkable.  A 
revolution  takes  place  in  all  his  ideas. 
Ambition,  self  confidence,  enthusiasm,  af- 
fection, flood  like  a  rising  tide  the  expect- 
ant reaches  of  the  poet's  mind.  And  now 
for  the  first  time,  with  this  new  inrush  of 
young  life,  we  hear  him  formulate  his 
immortal  hatred  to  his  **  native  prison." 
Here,  all  is  dead  —  futto  i  morto  —  he 
writes  to  Giordani  in  the  spring  of  that 
same  year. 

The  complaints  grew  daily  more  bitter. 
With  the  high  consciousness  of  his  own 
genius  growing  steadily  stronger,  with  his 
soul  aflame  —  athirst  for  sympathy,  for 
liberty,  for  space  —  in  his  own  home  he 
was  still  regarded  and  treated  as  a  child ; 
.his  marvellous  studies  limited  for  lack  of 
material,  his  friendships  interfered  with, 
his  very  letters  opened  and  intercepted. 

If  by  any  chance  I  address  myself  to  some 
family  connection,  either,  seeing  this  new  "  Gia- 
como,"  they  mistake  me  for  my  grandfather, 
dead  these  thirty-five  years,  who  bore  the  same 
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name,  or,  taking  me  for  one  of  the  family  de- 
pendents, my  relative  considers  that  for  him,  a 
grown-up  man,  to  answer  my  letter  is  to  do  a 
boy  like  me  a  favor,  and  despatches  me  with 
two  lines,  of  which  one  contains  his  compli- 
ments  to  my  father.  ...  If  by  chance  I  sup- 
plicate any  one  to  buy  a  book,  either  I  am 
answered  by  a  burst  of  laughter,  or  appealed 
to  seriously :  I  am  told  that  this  is  no  longer 
the  time  for  childish  requests ;  let  me  but  grow 
older,  I  shall  soon  recognize  my  own  folly ;  he, 
too,  at  my  age,  had  this  same  mania  for  buying 
books,  an  infatuation  which  left  him  with  the 
growth  of  good  sense.  Let  me  wait  [Leopardi 
adds  bitterly]  that  the  same  thing  may  happen 
to  me. 

And  these  remonstrances  are  addressed 
to  a  youD^  man  of  twenty,  to  one  of  the 
finest  intellects  of  his  age,  whose  "Sag- 
gio  "  on  the  popular  errors  of  the  ancients, 
written  in  the  space  of  two  months,  before 
he  was  seventeen,  had  won  for  him  the 
highest  admiration  and  recognition  from 
the  eminent  German  philologist,  De  Sin- 
ner. It  was  amidst  such  surroundings 
that  he  composed  his  immortal  '*  Ode  to 
Italy." 

A  distinguished  woman,  his  aunt  on  his 
father's  side,  who  bad  herself  a  singularly 
unhappy  life,  was  the  first  fully  to  recog- 
nize the  import  of  bis  distinctive  genius. 
It  was  in  great  part  owing  to  her  in6uence 
that  the  young  poet  won  his  first  release 
from  the  Recanati  circle.  Her  melancholy 
affection  pursued  him  through  life.  There 
exists  a  long  unbroken  series  of  her  let- 
ters in  which  his  sombre  overwhelming 
despair  is  often  referred  to  —  spoken  of 
as  a  thing  inborn,  the  common  heritage  of 
an  exhausted  race.  It  was  somewhere 
about  this  year  1819  that  we  first  hear  of 
her  efforts  in  his  behalf  —  efforts  which 
lasted  vainly  for  more  than  two  years. 
She  endeavored  to  get  him  the  chair  of 
professor  of  Latin  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
We  also  find  his  new  friend  Brighenti 
writing  from  Bologna  with  the  proposal  of 
a  somewhat  similar  plan.  But  neither 
place  was  obtainable  without  the  assist- 
ance of  people  high  in  authority,  to  whom 
the  old  Count  Monaldo  steadily  refused  to 
apply.  "  He  will  not  support  me  away 
from  Recanati  at  his  own  expense;  but 
he  would  not  move  a  straw  to  help  me  to 
some  means  of  subsistence  which  should 
lift  me  out  of  this  despair,'*  Giacomo  writes 
at  length. 

It  is  not  until  November  of  1822  —  he 
was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age  —  that 
he  wins  his  way  out  of  the  natio  borgo  set- 
vaggio^  which  he  so  hated,  and  to  which 
he  was  forever  doomed  to  return.  His 
first  destinatioQ  was  Rome.     There  be 


was  consigned  —  I  can  find  no  better 
term  —  to  the  house  and  strict  surveil" 
lance  of  his  mother's  brother,  the  Mar- 
chese  Antici.  But  the  release,  partial  as 
it  was,  had  come  too  late.  His  health  was 
definitely  shattered.  The  very  monu- 
ments of  Roman  glory,  which,  in  the  gloom 
of  Recanati,  had  awakened  all  his  poet's 
fire,  lifted  themselves  before  his  listless 
eyes  like  the  strange  phantoms  of  some 
dream.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  living 
absolutely  alone,  often  in  darkened  rooms, 
the  stir  of  a  great  capital  was  odious  to 
him,  insupportable.  The  satisfactions  of 
this  part  of  bis  life  came  entirely  from 
his  relations  with  the  Roman  band  of  for- 
eign savants  and  writers.  There  is  a 
pretty  story  of  his  going  to  visit  Niebuhr 
for  the  first  time,  on  which  occasion  both 
remained  quite  silent  —  Leopardi  from 
emotion  at  finding  himself  for  the  first 
time  in  the  actual  presence  of  a  great  man 
of  letters;  Niebuhr  from  astonishment  at 
his  extraordinary  youth.  **You  may  im- 
agine my  surprise,"  the  magnanimous 
savant  writes  to  Bunsen,  '*when  I  saw 
before  me,  in  the  person  of  a  pale,  timid, 
sickly  lad,  the  first,  or  rather  the  only,  Ital- 
ian Hellenist;  the  author  of  critical  ob- 
servations which  would  do  honor  to  a  Ger- 
man. And  he  has  learned  all  this  alone," 
Niebuhr  adds,  wondering;  ** alone  with 
no  help  whatever,  imprisoned  in  his  fa- 
ther's house." 

Again  we  hear  of  an  offer  made  to  Leo- 
pardi of  some  official  employment,  and 
again  the  project  fails;  on  this  occasion 
because  of  his  invincible  reluctance  to 
take  orders  and  become  a  priest.  It  was 
suggested  to  him  that  to  enter  what  was 
called  the  carriera  prelatizia-^K  condi- 
tion in  which  it  sufficed  to  assume  priestly 
dress  —  would  materially  facilitate  his  ad- 
vancement.    He  refused  this  also. 

At  Easter  time  Niebuhr  was  recalled  to 
the  court  of  Prussia.  De  Bunsen  suc- 
ceeded him  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  be- 
coming, in  bis  turn,  Leopardi's  generous 
admirer  and  patron.  For  a  few  months 
longer  the  young  poet  continued  bis  at- 
tempts to  obtain  some  recognized  footing 
in  the  ordinary  world  of  men.  Pure  lit- 
erature was  not  admitted  in  that  milieu  of 
priests  and  antiquarians.  The  writer  of 
the  '*Ode  to  Italy"  was  ignored,  or  only 
grudgingly  welcomed  as  a  young  noble, 
curious  in  philological  studies,  but  of 
strange  ways  of  thought,  the  author  of 
much  unsanctified  speculation.  He  was 
not  of  them.  For  a  little  time,  as  I  have 
said,  he  persisted  in  his  weary  effort,  but 
as  the  conviction  of  bis  strangeness,  his 
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alienation,  grew  apace,  there  fell  upon  him 
a  carious  loneliness,  a  sort  of  passionate 
homesickness  for  his  own  country  with 
all  its  irksome  but  familiar  ways. 

Id  the  spring  of  1823  he  returned  to 
Recaoati.  Over  the  two  years  which  fol- 
lowed that  return,  until  the  June  of  1825, 
when  he  again  left  home,  there  rests  a 
heavy  silence  like  a  pall.  His  very  letters 
to  Giordani  were  confiscated,  were  opened 
aod  never  sent.  After  his  brief  sojourn 
in  the  outer  world  the  shades  of  the  pris* 
00  bouse  gathered  more  thicklv  about 
him.  We  can  only  conjecture  wnat  may 
have  been  the  intimate  history  of  those 
two  terrible  years.  We  have  one  glimpse 
of  the  despairing  young  soul  "studying 
all  night  and  all  day,  so  long  as  health 
holds  out."  When  that  breaks  he  spends 
a  few  months  ^* pacing  his  room  -^  then 
to  study  again."  In  the  course  of  that 
first  winter  of  1823  he  gives  one  sign  of 
life,  writing  to  Brighenti  of  Bologna  about 
a  proposed  first  edition  of  his  poems.  But 
even  this  turns  to  bitterness.  He  is 
obliged  to  ask  the  publisher  to  send  the 
proofs  for  correction  to  a  fictitious  ad- 
dress, *Mest  his  parents  should  discover 
what  it  is  that  he  composes."  And  these 
are  his  early  poems,  some  of  the  finest 
classic  literature  of  his  country  1 

It  is  true  that,  to  save  what  he  was 
pleased  lo  consider  his  son's  imperilled 
soul,  there  were  few  stringent  measures 
at  which  the  Count  Monaldo,  urged  on  by 
his  wife,  would  have  hesitated.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  tragedy  of  outward  circum- 
stance in  the  experience  of  Giacomo  Leo- 
pardi,  but  what  more  tragic  figure  can  be 
conceived  than  that  of  this  fond,  weak, 
cruel  old  man  —  cruel  from  weakness, 
from  lack  of  imagination,  inflexible  as 
only  ignorance  can  be  —  destroying  the 
very  life  of  the  son  whom  he  adores,  and 
forever  stretching  out  trembling  hands  to 
implore  his  return  ?  With  not  one  thought 
or  synipathy  in  common,  feeling  himself 
responsible  for  Giacomo  in  this  world  and 
the  next,  yet  never  understanding  him ; 
sabmissive  to  his  wife,  to  his  confessor; 
believing  devoutly  that  his  dear  lad's  soul 
can  only  be  saved  at  the  expense  of  his 
happiness,  and  yet  with  sudden  relenting 
tenderness  longing  to  give  that  happiness 
--there  are  few  things  sadder  than  the 
Quny  letters  of  this  broken  old  man. 

It  is  indeed  in  all  the  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  dififerent  members  of  his  family 
that  we  must  seek  the  raison  d^itre  of 
much  of  Leopardi's  life.  There  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  deep  race 
melaacboly,  a  "heritage  of  woe/'  common 


to  all  who  bore  his  name.  Much  has  been 
said,  and  doubtless  with  reason,  of  the 
part  which  Leopardi's  bodily  infirmity, 
with  its  sad  outward  and  physical  sign, 
had  in  distorting  and  embittering  his  es- 
timate of  life.  That  in  a  certain  degree 
this  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  no  one 
would  attempt  to  deny.  Yet  it  is  curious 
and,  I  venture  to  think,  not  unprofitable 
to  note  how  much  of  this  sombre  brooding 
sense  of  the  futility  of  outworn  things,  and 
of  themselves  as  belonging  to  a  condition 
of  outworn  things,  runs  through  all  the 
family  speech. 

While  Giacomo  is  still  in  Rome,  Paolina 
writes  to  her  absent  brother  on  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year :  — 

I  wish  it  to  you  full  of  happiness.  As  for 
roe,  my  only  desire  is  not  to  see  its  close.  It 
is  the  most  intimate  desire  of  my  heart,  and 
you  may  well  believe  it,  knowing  me,  and 
knowing  those  who  govern  me.  There  is  no 
hope  .  .  •  not  even  m  the  distance.  ...  If  I 
were  but  sure  to  die  to-morrow  (she  adds 
whimsically),  my  joy  would  be  such  at  the 
thought  that  alas  1  perhaps  I  might  not  reach 
that  morrow  1 

And  this  is  Carlo  Leopardi  some  year 
or  two  later.  "  I  am  a  completely  passive 
animal ;  "  "  an  inert  body ; "  "  believe  me, 
a  tortoise  has  more  plans,  more  nobility 
than  I."  And  further  on,  comparing  him- 
self to  a  man  entranced  in  some  painful 
dream  whom  the  smallest  motion  would 
rescue  and  awake, 

the  smallest  motion  would  suffice  to  me !  but 
I  may  perish,  as  if  smothered,  for  lack  of  a 
hand  to  gather  up  what  little  life  is  left  me. 
My  life  has  become  like  yours  [he  says  to  Gia- 
como] quite  like  yours  when  all  day  long  you 
walked  up  and  down  in  a  darkened  room  be- 
cause you  had  no  more  strength  to  apply  to 
anything.  ...  In  the  evening,  instead  of  soci- 
ety, I  wander  for  hours  outside  the  city  wall, 
amusing  myself  with  throwing  stones  at  a 
mark.  .  .  .  The  vacuum  of  my  life  is  eternal. 
.  •  .  All  is  leaving  me ;  but,  I  say  and  I  swear 
it  I  the  one  inconsolable  loss  is  that  of  my  talent 

—  I  mean  the  sensitiveness  of  my  inspiration 

—  because  there  is  life. 

We  seem  to  be  listening  to  the  dimin- 
ished echo  of  Leopardi's  own  impassioned 
accusation  of  existence.  And  yet  Carlo 
was  in  no  way  deprived  of  ordinary  satis- 
factions. The  writers  of  those  two  letters 
were  young,  well  born,  in  vigorous  health  ; 
and  of  Paolina  we  know  further  that  she 
was  gifted  with  much  personal  attraction. 
The  sequel  to  their  story  is  a  sad  one. 
They  both  outlived  their  beloved  brother 
for  many  empty,  despoiled  years ;  we  hear 
of  them  at  the  last,  hopelessly  surrender- 
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ing  to  the  pressure  of  a  hated  routioe  of 
life.  Paolina  died  only  a  few  years  ago, 
in  1869,  in  a  religious  retreat  at  Pisa. 

From  1825  until  1827  Leopardi*s  time 
was  chiefly  passed  in  short  visits  to 
Bologna  and  Milan,  where  he  superin* 
tended  an  Italian  and  Latin  version  of  the 
complete  works  of  Cicero ;  working  much 
for  the  publisher,  Stella,  who,  until  1829, 
was  paying  him  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
a  month  —  for  his  editorship  of  the  **  Clas- 
sical Italian  Anthology;''  for  an  edition 
of  Petrarch ;  for  translations  from  the 
Greek;  Leopardi  meanwhile  finding  time 
in  the  pauses  of  this  consuming  labor  to 
bring  out  his  own  poems  as  well  as  a  selec- 
tion of  prose. 

It  was  during  this  stay  at  Bologna  that 
he  experienced  the  one  serious,  satisfying 
passion  of  his  life.  Very  little  is  known 
about  the  object  of  this  passion,  her  name 
even  remaining  as  a  subject  for  dispute 
and  speculation,  although  it  would  seem 
probable  that  she  was  indeed  that  Con- 
tessa  Teresa  Malvezzi  who  inspired  the 
poem  **To  Aspasia**  —  a  bitter,  desolate 
cry  of  love,  defeated  and  immortal. 

Once,  and  once  only,  he  speaks  of 
her  at  length  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
Carlo :  — 

I  have  entered  into  a  relation  with  a  woman 
which  now  forms  the  greater  part  of  my  life. 
She  is  not  young,  but  of  a  grace  and  wit  which 
(believe  this  coming  from  me,  who,  until  now, 
held  it  to  be  impossible)  —  which,  I  say,  take 
the  place  of  youth,  creating  marvellous  illu- 
sion. During  the  first  day»  that  I  knew  her  I 
lived  in  a  sort  of  fever,  in  delirium.  We  have 
never  spoken  the  name  of  love  save  in  jest ; 
but  we  live  in  the  midst  of  a  tender  sensitive 
friendship,  with  responsive  interests,  with  a 
freedom  which  is  like  love  without  its  disquiet. 
She  has  for  me  the  very  highest  appreciation  ; 
if  I  read  to  her  something  which  1  have  writ- 
ten, often  she  weeps,  and  that  from  her  heart, 
without  affectation.  The  praise  of  others  has 
no  substance  in  it  for  me ;  hers  becomes  a  part 
of  my  very  blood  and  lives  in  my  soul  forever. 
She  loves,  she  understands,  both  letters  and 
philosophy ;  we  never  lack  matter  for  dis- 
course ;  and  almost  every  evening  I  am  with 
her  from  dusk  until  after  midnight,  and  it  all 
seems  to  me  a  moment.  We  confide  to  one 
another  all  our  secrets,  we  counsel  one  another, 
we  warn  one  another  of  our  shortcomings.  In 
a  word,  this  knowledge  of  her  forms,  and  will 
form,  a  well-marked  epoch  in  my  life,  because 
it  has  disillusioned  me  of  illusions;  it  has 
convinced  me  that  there  are  really  happinesses 
in  this  world  which  I  believea  impossible; 
...  it  has  made  my  heart  arise  again  after  the 
sleep  —  the  complete  death  ^  of  so  many  years. 

One  year  later,  when  it  becomes  her 
turn  to  write,  she  does  so  briefly,  break- 


ing off  all  further  communication.  She 
had  discovered  that  conversation  the  d 
tSte  with  Giacomo  did  not  interest  her ; 
**  che  la  conversazione  da  solo  a  solo  con 
Giacomo  1'  annoiava."  But  during  all  that 
year,  illumined,  made  sharply  distinct  from 
the  other  years  of  his  life  by  the  ardent 
and  secret  presence  of  personal  love,  Leo- 
pardi formed  00  other  truce  w*ith  fate. 
Poverty,  illness,  necessity,  pressed  hard 
and  harder  upon  him.  Through  all  the 
bleak,  clear  Bolognese  winter  he  worked 
in  a  room  without  a  fire.  There  is  a  pa- 
thetic picture  of  him  resorting  to  desperate 
expedients  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  little 
relief  from  intense  suffering ;  covering 
himself  over  with  a  bagful  of  feathers ; 
giving  lessons  in  Greek  to  a  young  patri- 
cian of  Venice ;  attempting  to  give  other 
lessons,  in  Latin  this  time,  to  a  Greek. 
For  this,  which  robbed  him  of  four  hours 
of  bis  working  day,  Leopardi  received  not 
quite  fifty  francs  a  month.  With  Stella's 
salary  of  two  pounds  more,  this  was  barely 
enough  to  support  existence  while  it 
lasted.  But  after  some  months  the  Greek 
suddenly  discontinued  his  lessons.  Leo- 
pardi was  reduced  to  going  to  his  house 
again  and  again ;  he  sees  only  the  ser- 
vants. Then,  in  a  great  despair  at  leav- 
ing Bologna,  he  writes  to  his  few  friends, 
to  Stella,  to  his  father.  The  Count  Mo- 
naldo  answers  with  a  tremulous  affection, 
but  in  what  manner  can  he  assist  bis  soo  ? 
If  he  has  sent  no  money  for  fifteen 
months,  that  is  the  work  of  **la  mamma 
vostra;"  the  Contessa  Adelaide,  he  af- 
firms, "  makes  him  not  only  fast,  but 
starve."  "  But  I  —  I  do  not  forget  that  I 
am  master  in  my  own  house,'*  the  old  man 
concludes  with  a  half-comic  return  to  dig- 
nity, and  bids  bis  son  confide  to  him  ail 
his  necessities;  "whisper  them  in  your 
father's  ear  —  he  is  also  your  friend. 
Your  letters  are  read  in  the  family,"  he 
adds  apologetically  ;  "  if  you  want  notk'- 
ing,  write  as  if  I  bad  not  alluded  to.  this.'* 
Such  was  the  force  of  assistance  which 
Leopardi  might  expect. 

For  a  short  time  he  continued  to  obtain 
small  advances  of  money  from  Stella,  who 
still  looked  upon  him  entirely  in  the  light 
of  a  promising  philologist,  from  first  to 
last  ignoring  that  Leopardi  possessed  any 
claim  o|  being  considered  a  poet.  The 
child  **who  wept  if  any  of  the  familv 
seemed  to  give  way  in  matters  of  honor" 
was  now  a  man,  forced  into  strange  expe- 
dients by  the  stress  of  implacable  want; 
disappointed,  baffled,  and  yet  hoping; 
against  hope  with  the  large  inconsequent 
I  faith  of  an  artist  or  a  child. 
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In  June  of  1827  Leopardi  went  to  Flor- 
eoce.  It  was  a  new  life.  Id  spite  of 
ever -increasing  illness  —  illness  which 
kept  him  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  shadowy 
rooms  "with  folded  arms,  as  if  tasting  in 
aoticipatioQ  the  delights  of  darkness,  the 
immobility  of  the  sepulchre  "  —  he  yet 
attracted  to  himself  the  admiring  compan* 
ioosbip,  the  appreciation  of  all  the  more 
distinguished  men,  politicians  and  writers, 
of  the  place  and  time.  It  was  to  them  all, 
to  these  faithful  "friends  of  Florence," 
that  be  dedicated  his  complete  poetical 
worlcs.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  mild  year 
of  mitigated  suffering,  followed  by  a  quiet 
winter  at  Pisa,  whose  wide,  sunny  quays 
aad  tempered  winds  seem  to  have  charmed 
him  strangely.  Nothing  had  ever  ap- 
peared to  him  "so  beautiful,  so  ample,  so 
magnificent,  so  gay,  so  smiling,"  before. 
His  little  room  had  a  window  which 
opened  out  upon  a  vast  garden  and  a  large 
horizon.  When  he  was  tired  of  working 
he  walked  at>out  the  streets,  listening  with 
a  childish  pleasure  to  the  different  dialects 
of  the  strangers,  admiring  the  very  glitter 
of  the  gilding  upon  the  cafd  doors.  For 
a  little  the  dead  weight  of "  the  woe  of  the 
world''  is  lifted;  he  breathed  again;  it 
seemed  as  if  hope,  a  renewed  youth,  were 
ooce  more  possible  beneath  tiiese  milder 
skies.  He  began  work  once  more  with 
new  fervor,  his  spirit  fired  with  new  plans 
—  that  indomitable  spirit  whose  very  life 
aod  essence  were  work.  But  this  truce 
to  sorrow  was  not  destined  to  last  long. 
Like  a  gleam  of  light  in  some  stormy  sun- 
set, it  pierced  for  an  instant  the  pall  of 
cloud  which  enveloped  poor  Leopard i's 
last  years ;  and  like  a  ray  of  light  it  van- 
ished from  his  sombre  horizon. 

The  winter  of  1829-30  was  one  of  un- 
precedented severity.  The  engagement 
with  Stella  was  at  an  end,  the  monthly 
stipend  withdrawn.  In  November  of  that 
year,  for  the  last  time,  Leopardi  returned 
to  the  snows,  the  mortal  tedium,  of  Ke- 
caoati.  "My  health  suffers  terribly  — 
terribly;  but  my  father  lacks  the  power  or 
the  will  to  support  me  away  from  the 
house,'*  he  writes  to  the  Count  Papado- 
poli.  "  Consider^  he  says  to  his  friend, 
^^you  may  consider  my  life  as  finished*^ 

As  by  a  mockery  of  tate,  another  pro- 
fessorship (of  natural  history)  is  offered 
to  him  at  this  juncture.  The  position 
could  be  only  obtained  through  favor,  at 
the  instigation  of  personal  friends.  Leo- 
pardi realized  passionately  all  his  own 
disqualifications  for  the  office ;  he  refused 
to  become  a  party  to  the  pious  fraud.  But 
the  high  heart  that  would  not  bend  was 


near  to  breaking.  He  had  now  arrived  at 
the  period  of  his  greatest  poetical  produc- 
tiveness. It  was  during  the  course  of  this 
disastrous  winter  that  Leopardi  wrote  his 
famous  "  Ricordanze,"  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  poignant  cries  of  despair  that  has 
ever  been  pressed  from  human  lips. 
"  Here,"  the  poet  says,  "  here  I  lose  nat- 
ural piety  and  virtue,  I  become  a  despiser 
of  mankind  by  reason  of  the  sheep-like 
flock  which  crowd  about  me  ;  "  and  mean- 
while, in  a  burst  of  immortal  woe,  he 
apostrophizes  "that  dear  time  of  youth, 
dearer  than  fame  and  the  laurel  wreath, 
dearer  than  breath  and  the  pure  light  of 
day "  which  he  feels  himself  wasting 
"without  a  delight,  uselessly,  in  this  inhu- 
man dwelling  among  griefs.*'  Again  and 
again  he  strikes  this  same  intensely  mod- 
ern note  in  his  poems  —  this  note  of  an 
irreconcilable  sorrow  at  the  fatal  move- 
ment, the  passing  on,  of  life.  Turgenieff 
is  perhaps  the  only  other  writer  who 
seems  to  have  experienced,  in  any  com- 
parable degree,  that  same  passi  >nate  pre- 
occupation with  the  loss  of  mere  youth, 
"that  only  flowering  of  arid  existence,"  as 
Leopardi  calls  it ;  "  that  vain  desire  of  the 
past,  even  if  sad  "  — 

un  van  desio 
Del  passato,  ancor  tristo,  e  il  dire,  io  fui. 

The  "Risorgimento"  and  "Ginestra" 
belong  to  this  same  year.  In  the  follow- 
ing May  Leopardi  returned  to  Florence. 
A  German  philologist  of  merit,  a  certain 
De  Sinner,  induced  the  poet  to  confide  to 
his  care  all  his  prose  MSS.,  with  a  view 
to  having  them  published  in  Germany; 
but  this  dream  of  fame  proved  as  delusive 
as  those  which  had  preceded  it.  Only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  writings  ever 
saw  the  light  —  at  Bonn,  in  1834,  under 
the  title  of  "Excerpta  ex  schedis  criticis 
Jacob!  Leopardi."  A  complete  edition  of 
the  poems  bad  already  appeared  in  Flor- 
ence in  1831. 

Two  years  later,  reduced  to  the  utmost 
misery,  Leopardi  at  last  obtained  a  small 
monthly  allowance  from  his  father.  He 
was  then  nearly  past  work.  In  1833  the 
doctors  could  suggest  nothing  for  his  re- 
lief but  a  warmer  climate;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  October  of  that 
same  year,  he  left  Florence  for  Naples, 
travelling  thither  in  company  of  his  most 
faithful  friend  and  future  biographer,  An- 
tonio Ranieri.  For  some  few  months  he 
lingered  on,  "neither  living  nor  dying," 
watched  over  to  the  last  with  the  infinite 
patience  of  love  by  both  Rotanieri  and  his 
sister  Paolina.  He  died,  in  Ranieri*s 
arms,  at  five  o'clock  on  the  14th  of  June, 
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1837.  His  last  words  were  a  request  that 
the  window  should  be  opened.  He  wanted 
to  see  the  sun, 

A  very  panic  of  cholera  was  raging  all 
that  summer  at  Naples;  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  dead  poet's  body 
was  rescued  from  a  common  and  indistin- 
guishable grave.  It  is  satisfactory  to  re- 
member that  his  proud  and  broken  spirit 
was  spared  at  least  this  last  indignity. 
Leopardi  was  buried  by  his  friends,  in  the 
little  parish  church  of  San  Vitale,  on  the 
beautiful  sea-girt  road  to  Pozzuoli. 

Fate  denied  many  things  to  Leopardi 
that  he  most  coveted,  but  not  that  genius 
to  give  to  his  personal  sorrow,  to  his 
sense  of  personal  deprivation,  an  expres- 
sion which,  for  beauty  of  form  and  depth 
of  feeling,  is  not  excelled  bv  any  poet  of 
our  century.  Its  impassioned  melancholy, 
its  intensity  and  energy,  its  lyric  force 
and  sweetness,  place  him  among  the  mas- 
ters of  elegiac  verse.  But  it  is  not  mere 
complaining,  not  merely  sadness,  that  we 
find  in  his  work.  He  drank  of  too  bitter 
a  cup  to  wail  in  mere  sorrow;  agony  and 
despair  pressed  from  him  his  immortal 
cry  of  passionate  protest ;  and  the  accents 
of  despair  and  revolt  were  perhaps  never 
accompanied  with  more  of  the  inspiration 
of  love  —  love  for  all  that  is  fleeting  and 
elusive  in  life,  youth,  nature,  beauty.  His 
sense  of  all  this  makes  his  verse  fluent 
and  palpitating  with  desire  for  all  that 
which  more  fortunate  men  possess,  and 
which  to  him  was  revealed  only  as  still 
water  reflects  what  passes  over  it.  The 
image  was  there,  the  reality  inaccessibly 
apart. 

In  the  few  years  of  his  unhappy  exist- 
ence he  wrote  about  thirty-five  short  po- 
ems—  surely  the  lightest  material  for 
fame  that  any  great  modern  poet  has  left. 
There  is  no  fiction  in  his  verse,  no  inven- 
tion; it  is  not  dramatic;  at  the  most  he 
can  be  said  to  have  represented  but  one 
great  figure  —  Italy.  His  mind  is  not 
dramatic.  It  is  always  Leopardi  who 
speaks ;  we  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  his 
great  soul,  his  great  heart,  and  it  is  its 
unfeigned  experience  which  it  embodies. 
He  holds  no  mask  of  tragedy ;  he  assumes 
no  rdle  of  any  personage  of  history  or 
legend;  he  creates  no  fiction;  he  puts 
forth  no  type  to  modify  his  personal  griefs. 
He  gives  no  expression  to  the  dark  and 
perilous  part  of  human  nature,  the  pas- 
sions which  have  safe  and  uncompromis- 
ing issue  in  the  poet  of  many  minds.  He 
felt  no  interest,  no  curiosity,  concerning 
anything  base,  or  trivial,  or  malign ;  and 
nothing  perhaps  isolates  Leopardi  more 


completely  from  the  complex  modern 
spirit,  with  its  unceasing  demand  for  new 
experience  and  more  accurate  informa- 
tion, than  this  high  indifiEerence  to  all  the 
lesser  sides  of  life. 

This  isolating,  separating  instinct,  as  of 
a  creature  born  to  live  under  difiEerent  con- 
ditions in  a  less  human  or  more  rarefied 
air  than  ours,  is  never  more  marked  than 
in  Leopardi*s  attitude  towards  inanimate 
nature.  For  the  sentiment  of  nature  ia 
his  work  remains  always  a  sentiment;  he 
does  not  touch  passion  outside  of  his  per- 
sonal deprivation  and  experience.  Some- 
thing serene,  something  classical,  meas- 
ures, moderates,  subdues  everywhere  the 
lyrical  expression  of  his  infinite  melan- 
choly. And  this  is  what  I  mean  by  say- 
ing that  there  is  something  inhuman  about 
the  quality  of  his  mind.  The  mute,  pa- 
tient struggles  for  human  existence,  all 
the  silent  tragedy  of  the  hillside  and  the 
fields  which  inspired  "The  Thorn,"  "The 
Leech  Gatherer,"  "The  Last  of  the 
Flock,"  were  a  sealed  book  to  Leopardi's 
haughty  and  exclusive  soul.  He  is  the 
antithesis  to  Wordsworth  —  an  aristocrat, 
moving  and  having  his  being  in  regions 
of  pure  art,  yet  reclaimed  from  the  barren- 
ness of  endless  thought  and  unanswerable 
speculation  by  the  equalizing,  enriching 
experiences  ot  sorrow.  As  SainteBeuve 
has  said  of  him,  he  was  a  Greek  born  too 
late;  "Cdtait  un  ancien  n^  trop  tard.** 
He  had  all  that  accuracy  of  mind,  that 
sort  of  sublimated  common  sense,  com- 
bined with  capacity  for  passion,  which  is 
perhaps  the  rarest  of  mental  tempers. 
Charlotte  BrontS  had  it  among  women, 
and  it  is  what  is  meant  by  the  Hellenic 
temperament.  Heine  possessed  it ;  but 
Heine  all  light  and  tears,  Heine  laughing 
and  caressing,  yet  leaving  one  fatal  drop 
to  embitter  the  cup  of  life  —  who  kills 
faith,  who  paralyzes  the  vigor  of  creeds 
with  one  little  touch  of  his  wit  —  was  but 
lightly  burdened  by  his  experience  of  life 
compared  with  Leopardi.  And  Leopardi 
had  neither  wit  nor  humor  to  reconcile 
himself  or  us  to  the  inevitable  loss  of 
what  we  most  covet.  He  was  not  recon- 
ciled to  his  own  deprivations,  and  be  does 
not  reconcile  us  to  the  evils  of  life.  Heine 
was  perhaps  not  less  fatally  committed  to 
pessimism,  but  his  caprice,  his  mobility, 
his  part  in  common  pleasures,  were  to 
him  for  many  years  a  refuge  against  de- 
spair. But  Leopardi,  more  tenacious,  se- 
rious, sustained,  and  impassioned,  with  no 
rest  in  common  experience,  no  compensa- 
tion in  common  joys,  felt  his  soul  over* 
whelmed  by  the  flood  of  dark  and  tern* 
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pestuous  thought,  the  realization  of  the 
few  and  evil  )'ears  which  swept  him  on  to 
the  grave.  His  system  of  ethics  rests  on 
the  steady  contempt  of  forces  strong 
enough  to  beguile  or  crush  mankind,  but 
powerless  to  convince  it.  The  dignity  of 
the  human  race  demands  in  his  eyes  a 
stoical  refusal  to  bow  before  the  unknown 
and  the  unknowable,  *'as  out  of  ancient 
viieness  was  the  custom  among  men.** 
There  are  moments  when  this  high,  pure, 
impersonal  disdain  of  all  finite  destinies 
touches  upon  the  very  confines  of  Bud> 
dhism ;  the  poet's  soul,  his  conscious  ex- 
istence, is  annihilated,  "drowned  in  the 
realization  of  immensity;" 

£  il  naufragar  m*  h  dolce  in  questo  mare. 

Leopardi  is  no  more  a  representative 
Italian  than  Dante  was.     Neither  the  lux- 
uriance nor  the  facility  of  the  vain  and 
immoral  Italian  genius  is  expressed  in  his 
work;   still  less   in  his   life.     There   are 
other  great  names  to  stand  for  our  idea 
of  that  insinuating,  unscrupulous,  and  at- 
tractive genius  which  we  understand  as 
Italian.     Leopardi  represents  a  wider  and 
sadder  humanity  than  the  typical  Italian. 
Id  his  flexibility  of  intellect,  his  conceph 
t'ton  of  enjoyment,  he  exhibits  traits  of  his 
race,  but  he  has  none  of  the  Latin's  love 
of  blood,  his  passion  for  revenge,  his  con- 
scienceless and  Machiavellian  spirit.    To 
all  of  this,  Leopardi,  like  Virgil,  was  a 
stranger.     In  him  Italian  genius  is  grave, 
profound,  terse  and  clear  in  expression. 
His  prose    is   always  prose,   his   poetry 
always  poetry ;  he  never  confounded  the 
two.     His  phrase  is   without   pomp,  or 
flutter,  or  color;  it  is  close-knit,  flexible 
like  steel.     In  all  things  he  was  concen- 
trated; concentration  is  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  his   nature;  it  afiEects  all   bis 
experience  —  the  diffused  melancholy  of 
lighter-tempered  men  pressing  upon  Leo- 
pardi at  one  point  with  a  grief  **  heavy  as 
frost  and  deep  almost  as  life." 

Probably  Leopardi  will  perish  as  a 
prose  writer;  for  who  will  care  to  pre- 
serve writing  which  enforces  the  doctrine 
that  life  itself  is  a  mistake?  Probably 
bis  denials,  his  pessimistic  conclusions, 
will  be  rejected  by  mankind ;  for  men, 
wholly  alive,  are  too  much  in  the  very 
flood  of  events,  in  the  enjoyment  of  action, 
to  ask  or  heed  questions  such  as  Leopardi 
urged  with  cold  and  unimpassioned  logic, 
merciless  to  all  the  illusions  that  in  reli- 
gioo  and  morals  and  letters  console  the 


imagination  and  attract  it.  And  Leopardi 
was  morbid ;  he  represents  a  deficiency  of 
experience,  not  its  fulness.  It  is  only  in 
his  poetry  that  he  allows  us  to  believe  in 
the  perfect  flowering  of  beauty  and  of  life, 
that  he  expresses  his  sense  of  nature,  and 
in  doing  this  gives  satisfaction  and  raises 
our  own  sense  of  life.  He  does  not  dis- 
courage us  here,  or,  if  he  does  so,  com- 
pensates us  by  the  pleasure  and  perfec- 
tion of  his  art.  For  whatever  Leopardi 
achieved  was  done  with  the  Greek  sense 
of  form;  what  he  left  was  left  with  Hel- 
lenic decision.  His  mind  knew  of  no 
hesitation,  no  groping;  he  had,  I  repeat, 
scarcely  any  conception  of  the  doubtful 
complex  modern  attitude. 

No  race  is  less  likely  than  ours  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  theory  of  the  universe 
which  Leopardi  first  propounded,  and 
which  has  been  enforced  since  by  Scho- 
penhauer. Clough,  who,  in  a  way,  appro- 
priated and  applied  —  or  at  least  was  in- 
fluenced by  —  Leopardi's  ideas,  is  for  the 
most  part  rejected  at  home ;  and  Clough 
himself,  after  making  in  perfect  sincerity 
his  criticism  of  life,  submitted  to  its 
greater  forces;  marriage  and  occupation 
settled  the  turbid  cup  of  his  existence. 
But  Leopardi  is  of  the  irreconcilables. 
The  elevation  of  his  spirit,  the  absolute 
sincerity  of  his  writing,  and  the  unspar- 
ing logic  with  which  he  convinced  himself 
that  existence  is  an  evil,  make  him  a  kind 
of  high  priest  of  sorrow.  There  is  ever 
a  touch  of  something  alien,  something 
estranging  in  long-continued  pain;  and 
in  all  his  expression  we  find  this  same 
suggestion  of  remoteness  from  our  dear- 
est and  commonest  joys.  The  angels  and 
ministers  of  love  had  nothing  for  him; 
and  he  asked  of  Nature  what  Nature  could 
not  give.  His  deprivation  made  him  turn 
to  death  as  to  the  great  appeaser,  and  he 
looked  only  to  the  grave  to  set  at  rest  for- 
ever the  torment  ofhis  desire.  He  is  the 
poet  of  the  moon,  of  loss,  of  vanished 
youth,  of  "lorn  unmating  things."  He 
is  the  ancien  ni  trop  tard,  the  demigod 
doomed  to  live  incompletely  in  a  strange 
world,  with  other  demands  upon  existence 
than  our  own.  But  if  his  verse  holds  all 
the  despair  of  his  defrauded  and  impas- 
sioned soul,  yet  it  has  that  in  it  which  is 
more  than  the  expression  of  his  personal 
sorrow ;  for  poetry  is  a  mood,  not  a  sus- 
tained and  continuous  effort  of  the  mind. 
It  is  but  the  reflex,  the  voice  of  what 
passes  and  what  is  beautiful. 

Constance  Fletcher. 
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From  Macmillas's  Masazine. 
A  WALK  IN  TH£  FAROES. 

'*  Mb  not  much  Eogelsk.  Money  this, 
and  grub  this.    Other  thing,  so  ! " 

I  had  engaged  a  man  to  guide  me  over 
the  hills  to  the  old  seat  of  ecclesiastical 
rule  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  the  above 
speech  was  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  about 
his  linguistic  capacity.  He  was  a  little 
man  with  much  eyebrow,  a  short  beard 
that  curled  in  the  front  as  decidedly  as 
a  fishhook,  and  a  nose  somewhat  suspi- 
ciously rubicund.  On  the  strength  of  his 
engagement  by  "the  Englishman"  as 
walking  companion  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours,  he  had  assumed  a  dignity  of 
manner  that  made  him  look  ridiculously 
conceited,  and  had,  moreover,  put  on  his 
best  clothes,  and  washed  himself  at  an  un- 
usual hour  of  the  day.  They  had  told  me 
that  his  English  was  quite  phenomenally 
good,  and  that  I  should  be  as  much  at 
home  with  him  as  with  my  own  brother. 
But,  for  the  former,  I  found  he  had  little 
more  vocabulary  than  the  words  above 
mentioned,  which  he  pronounced  diaboli- 
cally ;  while,  for  the  rest,  I  felt  not  very 
fraternally  towards  him  at  first  sight.  He 
illustrated  his  utterance  by  producing  a 
five-^re  copper  coin ;  by  opening  his 
mouth  and  pointing  down  his  throat  with 
one  of  his  thumbs;  and  by  jerking  his 
head  like  one  habituated  to  dram-drink- 
ing. Still,  I  had  no  right  to  think  evil  of 
my  friend,  Olaus  Jackson,  merely  be- 
cause he  seemed  to  have  bibulous  propen- 
sities ;  and,  without  more  delay  than  was 
exacted  by  the  need  to  take  a  ceremonious 
farewell  of  some  Thorshavn  acquaintance 
who  thought  my  projected  walk  only  an- 
other proof  that  all  Englishmen  were  co- 
nundrums, Olaus  and  I  set  forth,  he  lead- 
ing, with  his  head  very  high,  and  holding 
his  alpenstock  as  gracefully  as  if  he  had 
been  born  a  beadle  instead  of  a  Faroe 
roan. 

A  word  about  my  man's  dress,  which 
was  the  characteristic  Faroe  costume. 
On  his  head  (to  begin  at  the  top)  he  wore 
a  red  and  black  striped  turban,  about  a 
foot  in  height,  which  fell  to  his  left  ear. 
His  body  was  swathed  in  a  copious  brown 
woollen  tunic,  too  large  for  him,  yet 
padded  with  underclothing  so  as  to  make 
bim  look  almost  formidalHy  robust.  Fa- 
roe pantaloons  of  blue  cloth  covered  his 
legs  to  the  knees,  where  thev  were  at- 
tached by  four  or  five  gay  gift  buttons. 
His  calves  were  shown  in  all  their  sym- 
metry by  the  brown  hose  which  ended  in 
his  moccasins  of  untanned  cowskin  tied 
round  the  ankles  by  strings  of  white  wool. 


Lastly,  to  protect  bis  precious  throat, 
Olaus  wore  a  woollen  scarf  of  red,  green, 
and  blue,  which,  having  circumvented  that 
part  of  him  an  indefinite  number  of  times, 
stuffed  the  rest  of  its  long  length  within 
his  tunic,  where  it  helped  to  swell  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  chest. 

Truly,  he  was  a  majestic  object  com- 
pared with  those  others  of  his  compatri- 
ots who,  not  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
know  English,  had  no  chance  of  such  an 
engagement  as  his,  and  were  therefore 
compelled  to  crawl  along  the  rugged  track 
out  of  the  town,  in  their  dirtiest  rags,  bent 
double  by  the  loads  of  peat  upon  their 
backs.  But  Olaus  was  too  wise  in  his 
generation  to  risk  conversation  with  roe 
in  the  presence  of  his  neighbors ;  he 
strutted  ahead,  and  quickened  his  pace 
whenever  I  came  within  six  feet  of  him. 

Thus  we  proceeded  through  Thors- 
havn, an  attraction  for  all  eyes.  As  we 
climbed  the  rude  rock  stairs,  stained  black 
with  the  ooze  of  much  drainage  matter, 
little  children  with  bronzed  cheeks,  flaxen 
hair,  and  Saxon  blue  eyes  clasped  each 
other's  hands,  and  stood  aside  on  the 
tips  of  their  wooden  sabots,  while  they 
whispered  among  themselves  "Engelsk- 
mand  ! "  Housewives  threw  their  brooms 
into  a  corner,  or  left  the  rolls  of  bygbr^ 
to  grill  by  themselves,  and  flew  to  the 
window  or  door  to  see  us  pass ;  the  word 
had  gone  along  the  street  that  we  were 
coming  half  a  minute  ago.  One  old  crone, 
whose  ninety  years  were  opposed  to  hur- 
ry, but  not  to  the  curious  instincts  of 
her  nature,  had  herself  supported  to  the 
glass,  behind  which  her  yellow  face,  with 
its  sunken  black  eyes,  gleamed  at  me  like 
something  spectral,  not  human.  Artisans, 
straddled  across  the  skeleton  beams  of  a 
house  half  built,  stopped  their  hammering 
and  stared,  until  1  was  near  enough  for  a 
display  of  courtesy;  then  off  came  their 
caps,  and  a  civil  **God  dag"  whispered 
from  the  roof.  Ladies,  clattering  down  to 
the  stream,  laden  to  their  noses  with 
clothes  for  the  wash,  dropped  their  bur- 
dens to  the  ground  and  sat  upon  them, 
that  they  might  see  us  at  their  ease,  and, 
with  the  freedom  of  their  sex,  commented 
glibly  on  my  peculiarities,  and  audibly. 
Schoolboys  conning  their  lessons  as  they 
trotted  to  the  royal  school,  shut  their 
books  and  gaped,  until  we  had  passed, 
when  they  shouted.  In  brief,  we  had  the 
honor  of  causing  a  five  minutes*  ferment 
of  excitement  in  those  parts  of  Thorshavn 
which  we  traversed.  No  English  gentle- 
man had  visited  the  place  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  I  was  a  recent  arrival.    Con- 
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spicaoQsness  is  odious  to  a  nan  of  sen* 
sibility  and  sense;  I  was  therefore  de- 
lighted when  the  last  "God  dag"  was 
exchanged,  the  last  house  of  the  town  was 
left  behind,  and  there  was  nothing  more 
animate  in  front  than  Olaus  and  the  brown 
mountain  tops,  their  sides  strewn  chaoti- 
calljrwith  countless  white  boulders,  among 
which  the  white  sheep  browsed  almost 
unperceived.  As  for  Olaus,  no  sooner 
were  we  out  of  the  town  than  he  seemed 
to  shrink;  and  in  a  little  while  he  bad 
sobered  his  pace  until  he  was  abreast  with 
me.  Then,  with  a  squint  of  humility,  as 
if  in  apology  for  his  late  exhibition  of 
pride,  be  informed  me,  in  an  irregular 
mosaic  of  three  languages,  that  he  was 
not  very  well,  but  that  he  hoped  to  get 
something  to  eat  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
walk. 

The  weather  at  the  outset  was  not  bad 
for  Faroe.  There  was  cloud  on  the  hills, 
hot  the  blue  spaces  aloft  and  their  blue 
counterparts  on  the  sea  to  our  left,  were 
aagury  of  good.  Naalsoe  Island,  four 
miles  away,  lying  straight  some  seven  or 
eight  miles,  and  rising  to  a  peak  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  hundred  feet,  was  clearly  de- 
fined, and  the  white  church  of  its  one  town 
shone  like  a  snowball  in  the  distance. 
The  sea  too  was  quiet,  though  breathed 
over  by  a  north-easterly  wind  just  strong 
enough  to  admonish  the  clouds  on  the 
hills  that  they  had  better  go  up  higher. 
But,  ere  we  had  walked  a  mile  along  the 
road,  which  runs  out  from  the  town  per- 
haps twice  as  far,  a  sudden  change  came 
about.  The  wind  shifted  to  the  rainy 
quarter,  to  the  south-west.  In  ten  min- 
utes Naalsoe  disappeared  from  sight. 
The  fog  on  the  hills  descended  and  sur- 
rounded us.  And  Olaus  and  I  were  soon 
treading  dismally  over  wet  bogs  through 
the  soaked  and  soaking  heather,  and 
rained  on  by  the  clouds  into  whose  very 
hearts  we  were  methodically  attempting 
to  cKmb.  Nowhere  is  weather  more  fickle 
than  in  the  Faroes.  And  it  is  not  every 
one  who  can  console  himself,  in  the  midst 
of  a  Faroe  fog,  with  the  reflection  that 
it  is  a  salubrious  if  unwelcome  visitation. 

Not  a  soul  lives  between  Thorshavo 
and  Kirkeboe,  though  the  distance  is 
some  six  English  miles.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  an  inland  route,  and  there  is  no 
inland  habitation  throughout  the  Faroes. 
All  the  people  are  born,  as  it  were,  face 
to  face  with  the  sea.  -And  the  nature  of 
the  country,  sown  as  it  is  almost  every- 
where with  innumerable  boulders,  offers 
little  inducement  to  farmers.  If  the 
sheep  and  small  horses,  which  are  turned 


loose  hereabouts  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, can  find  herbage  enough  to  sustain 
them,  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
from  the  interior.  While,  secondly,  our 
track  was  mountainous  from  beginning  to 
end.  From  one  terrace  of  shingle  and 
hard  rock  —  the  uniformity  of  which  was 
broken  by  occasional  tufts  of  vivid  green, 
whence  clean  spring  water  gushed  towards 
the  valleys  —  we  passed  to  another  sim- 
ilar terrace,  and  thence  across  miniature 
desert  plateaux  of  inexpressible  bleakness 
and  aridity;  until  we  had  gone  from  the 
east  of  the  island  to  the  west,  and  could 
see,  far  down,  when  the  fog  lifted,  the 
dull,  lead-colored  sea  between  Stromo  and 
the  islets  of  Hestoe  and  Kolter.  A  little 
later,  and  the  black  rocks  of  these  isles 
were  visible ;  their  bases  rose  straight 
from  the  water,  but  their  summits,  hidden 
in  the  clouds,  were  as  high  as  the  imag- 
ination pleased  to  make  them. 

It  was  an  all  but  soundless  walk.  True, 
Olaus,  thanks  to  his  cold,  was  frequentty 
obliged  to  clear  his  throat,  and  he  made 
plenty  of  noise  in  the  exertion.  But  the 
echoes  of  his  efforts,  exaggerated  and 
bandied  from  rock  to  rock,  soon  died 
away,  and  left  the  stillness  yet  more  still. 
Now  and  again  an  oyster-catcher  would 
rise  with  a  scream,  and  his  scarlet  and 
white  plumage  flash  brightly  through  the 
dim  atmosphere  about  us.  But  no  other 
birds  were  about  that  day.  The  fog 
seemed  to  have  sent  all  living  things  to 
sleep,  save  only  Olaus  and  myself.  Yet, 
though  the  air  was  about  half  as  thick  as 
that  of  London  in  November,  there  was  a 
subtle  element  of  exhilaration  about  it 
which  made  the  walk  quite  enjoyable  and 
enlivening.  I  chanced  to  have  my  small 
five-chambered  revolver  with  me  —  a  most 
useless  weapon  in  Faroe  by  the  by,  where 
murder  is  an  unknown  term.  This  I  was 
tempted  suddenly  to  fire,  after  a  rather 
long  spell  of  complete  silence.  The  next 
moment  Olaus  was  by  my  side,  clutching 
at  the  thing,  and  peering  open-mouthed 
down  its  barrel,  careless  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  his  fingers  in  his  excitement  was 
pressing  the  trigger  of  the  yet  loaded 
pistol ;  and  it  was  only  after  much  trouble 
that  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  put  him 
out  of  reach  of  danger. 

"  Had  I  brought  it  to  shoot  him  with  ?  " 
Olaus  inquired,  in  heated  Danish,  his  red 
nose  fiery  with  perturbation  and  anxiety. 
And  I  could  only  soothe  him  into  com- 
plete tranquillity  by  surrendering  the  re- 
volver to  him  and  bidding  him  use  it  him- 
self at  anything  he  pleased,  except  myself. 
But  henceforward,  until  we  were  close  to 
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the  green  patch  of  caltivated  ground  be- 
tween the  perpendicular  rocks  of  the 
mainland  and  the  sea  itself,  which  repre- 
sented the  old  church  town  of  Kirkeboe,  I 
was  questioned  about  "the  little  gun," 
whose  fellow  he  had  never  yet  seen;  its 
cost,  its  maker,  the  number  of  men  I  had 
killed  with  it,  the  degree  of  its  fatality,  my 
object  in  bringing  it  to  Faroe,  etc.  The 
report  seemed  to  have  a  roost  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  man's  intellect,  for,  in 
quaint  enough  Danish,  he  began  to  tell  a 
tale  about  the  only  man  of  his  acquaint- 
ance who  bad  ever  meditated  a  deed  of 
violence. 

**  There  was  one  man,  and  he  was  one 
very  angry  man,  and  he  get  in  a  passion 
one  day  and  swear  he  kill  somebody.  He 
go  to  his  home,  and  first  thing  he  see  is 
his  woman  at  the  quern  —  she  a  meek 
thing  with  no  spirit;  and  he  run  at  her, 
and  without  one  word  he  knock  her  down 
fiat,  and  she  lie  without  moving,  her  nose 
up-standing  to  the  roof.  Then  this  one 
man  shocked  with  himself,  to  think  how 
near  he  was  to  being  a  slayer  of  his  wife. 
No  man  has  yet  killed  his  wife  in  Faroe, 
and  he  so  near  being  the  first!  And  all 
his  anger  go  out  of  him  like  the  wind  from 
a  bladder  when  you  untie  the  string.  And 
he  bethink  himself  how  to  keep  himself 
from  being  so  wicked.  He  run  to  the 
cupboard  and  pour  brandy  down  his  wom- 
an's throat.  And  then  when,  after  a  time, 
she  breathe  freely  and  open  an  eye,  this 
one  man  run  off,  and  down  to  the  rocks, 
and  throw  himself,  all  in  one  instant,  into 
the  sea,  where  he  drown.  He  not  kill  bis 
woman  after  that." 

Master  Olaus's  tale  may  stand  on  the 
merits  of  its  moral ;  for  its  truth  I  do  not 
vouch. 

From  the  higher  rocks,  still  wrapped  in 
dark  fog,  we  could  see  Kirkeboe  below  in 
the  bright  sunshine.  It  was  like  looking 
at  a  pretty  face  from  under  the  photog- 
rapher's cloth.  Soon  we  reached  the  first 
parallelogram  of  rye  within  the  parish. 
Then  a  dog  began  to  bark  from  a  neigh- 
boring strip  of  grass  meadow.  A  second 
dog,  nearer  the  knot  of  buildings,  took  up 
the  cry.  One  man,  cutting  grass  with  a 
short-bladed  scythe,  looked  up  from  his 
work,  saw  us,  whistled  to  another  man 
similarly  engaged,  who,  taking  the  signal, 
waved  his  band  towards  the  farm,  and 
having  secured  attention  and  done  his 
work,  crossed  his  legs  and  scrutinized  us. 
The  first  man,  in  the  mean  time,  striding 
like  a  giant,  had  come  alongside  Olaus 
and  me,  and  opened  a  rapid  conversation 
with  the  former,  of  which  I  was  the  object 


and  illustration,  judging  from  his  stare, 
and  Olaus's  gestures. 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  I  asked  Olaus, 
at  length.  They  had  been  talking  Faroese, 
which  is  a  spoken,  not  a  written  language, 
and  therefore  a  sad  stumbling-block  for 
foreigners. 

"  He  have  never  seen  an  Englishman 
before;  he  is  an  ignorant  fellow,"  said 
Olaus,  at  first  beginning  in  a  tone  quite 
loud  enough  for  the  other  to  hear,  but 
ending  in  a  whisper.  Not  that  the  Kirke- 
boe man  seemed  likely  to  resent  depre- 
ciatory reference  to  him.  He  was  in  the 
throes  of  an  excited  desire  to  understand 
the  composition  of  an  Englishman,  now 
that  Providence  had  put  such  a  creature 
in  his  way.  Having  examined  the  texture 
of  my  clothes,  and  shaken  his  head  over 
the  quality  of  my  Scotch  tweeds,  he  fell 
on  his  knees  in  a  fervor,  and,  ejaculating 
tremulously,  '*  Me  — shoemaker  1 "  seized 
one  of  my  feet,  and  began  pinching  and 
thumbing  the  leather  of  my  boot.  Here, 
at  any  rate,  was  something  that  he  ap- 
proved ;  for,  having  done  with  my  foot^ 
and  set  it  tenderly  upon  the  ground  again, 
he  raised  towards  me  a  face  full  of  depres- 
sion, and  shook  his  head  mournfully,  while 
he  murmured,  "  Brilliant  I " 

It  was  the  homage  of  an  artist  towards 
his  ideal.  What  were  untanned  cowskin 
moccasins,  tied  round  the  ankle  with  com- 
mon strings,  in  comparison  with  the  ele- 
gant thick-soled  production  of  a  scientific 
bootmaker?  And  we  left  this  man  still 
gazing  at  my  feet  as  they  receded  from 
him. 

The  cultivated  part  of  Kirkeboe  is  like 
all  the  other  cultivated  parts  in  the  Faroe 
Isles.  From  the  sea  it  would  be  a  green 
patch,  or  patch  of  patches,  on  the  hem  of 
the  grey  or  purple  swelling  mass  of  land 
—  green  in  summer,  that  is;  for  later, 
when  the  hay  is  stacked  and  the  grain 
carried,  the  tiny  fields  take  a  golden  color 
which  almost  dazzles  the  eyes  in  the  bright 
sunshine.  The  land  is  cut  up  into  numer- 
ous sections  by  the  shallow  ditches  neces- 
sary to  carry  off  the  heavy  rains  which 
pour  down  from  the  high  overshadowing 
rocks.  A  Norfolk  farmer  would  laugh  a 
Faroe  man's  husbandry  to  scorn.  So  poor 
is  the  soil,  so  rude  the  implements,  so  un- 
certain the  weather!  And  so  trifiing  the 
results!  He  would  ask  wherein  lay  the 
use  of  cutting  a  field  of  rye  some  fifteen 
yards  by  five,  the  heads  of  irregular  height 
and  separated  from  each  other  bv  inches« 
And,  indeed,  if  time  were  as  valuable  lo 
Faroe  as  in  England,  there  would  be  rea- 
son in  his  inquiry.    Bat  when  Olaus  and 
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I  traversed  the  parish,  its  grass,  full  of 
flowers  and  knee  deep,  was  uncut;  and 
thanks  to  the  mountain  mist  and  the  warm 
sua  which  now  seemed  to  shine  from  un- 
der the  mist,  as  strong  and  sweet  of  per- 
fume as  any  English  meadow  in  June. 
Kine  were  tethered  here  and  there,  and 
peered  at  us  with  mild  questioning  eyes. 
A  milk-girl,  with  one  pail  of  milk  slung 
00  her  back,  one  on  each  of  her  arms,  and 
knitting  withal  as  she  went  swinging  and 
siD<;ing  down  to  the  farm,  gave  us  cheer- 
ful greeting.  The  sea,  placid  silver  to  the 
horizon  or  until  obscured  by  the  frowning 
rocks  of  Sandoe  and  Hestoe,  just  broke 
into  white  foam  against  the  gnarled  and 
iron  strand  of  the  village. 

Close  to  the  white  church  and  the  beach 
is  the  one  ecclesiastical  ruio  in  Faroe.  It 
stands  picturesquely  with  its  four  chief 
walls  uncovered  to  the  sky,  grass  within 
them  and  grass  without,  and  its  large 
pointed  east  window  filled  with  a  near 
panorama  of  black  perpendicular  cliffs 
with  grassy  edges  of  velvety  green  inac- 
cessible even  for  the  nimble  Faroe  sheep. 
Centuries  ago,  before  Protestantism  trod 
the  life  out  of  architecture,  here  at  Kjrke- 
boe  was  a  bishop's  residence  and  a  school 
for  priests.  But  with  the  Reformation 
the  importance  of  the  place  ended.  A 
Protestant  bishop  was  appointed  to  Kirke- 
boe,  it  is  true ;  but  certain  of  the  sea  rob- 
bers, who  from  the  earliest  times  had 
ravaged  these  thinly  peopled  islands,  soon 
frightened  this  gentleman  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Since  then  no  bishop  has  held  sway 
in  Faroe;  and  the  ruins  at  Kirkeboe  are 
the  only  remaining  witness  of  the  early 
power  of  the  Church  in  the  isles.  Once 
in  six  or  seven  weeks  the  provost  or  dean 
of  the  clergy  holds  service  nowadays  in 
the  place  where,  five  hundred  years  ago, 
prayers  were  said  daily  by  a  bishop. 

The  hospitality  of  Northmen  is  pro- 
verbial. Though,  save  for  one  or  two 
government  officials,  there  are  no  rich 
men  in  Faroe,  a  stranger  is  everywhere 
received  with  open  hands  and,  betfer  still, 
with  open  hearts.  Olaus  was  for  taking 
advantage  of  this  immediately.  He  would 
introduce  me  to  the  farmer  there  and  then, 
and  I  could  begin  eating  and  drinking 
within  the  minute.  But  I  saw  through 
his  )tretext,  and  bid  him  go  and  fill  his 
own  stomach,  while  I  examined  the  cathe- 
dral walls.  I  had  n6  excuse  for  pressing 
myself  upon  strangers,  it  seemed  to  me ; 
if  be  as  a  native  had  less  conscience,  so 
RiQch  the  better  for  him.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  however;  and  he  sulkily  followed 
me  into  the  cathedral   precincts.     But 


here  there  was  really  nothing  of  interest  to 
see.  The  walls  are  of  hard  trapstone,  the 
irregular  blocks  connected  with  a  mortar 
of  extraordinary  adhesiveness.  By  the 
eastern  window  are  some  stone  decora- 
tions, and  outside  the  same  window  is  a 
sculpture  of  the  crucifixion,  not  more  art- 
istic than  the  bulk  of  other  similar  work 
three  centuries  ago.  In  fact,  the  most 
curious  object  in  the  cathedral  was  some- 
thing secular  —  a  plough.  The  Kirkeboe 
bonder  had  introduced  this  novelty  into 
his  district  only  the  other  day ;  and, 
though  by  no  means  remarkable  in  its 
make  or  size,  it  was  to  a  Faroe  man  tran- 
scendent in  interest  over  the  cathedral 
and  all  ^ts  history.  It  was  to  this  that 
Olaus  pointed  triumphantly  when  we 
walked  into  the  long  grass  of  the  aisle. 
And  it  was  to  explain  this  to  nie  that  an- 
other man  in  a  blue  nightcap  came  head- 
long after  us  and  plunged  straightway 
into  an  incomprehensible  discourse,  one 
word  in  ten  of  which  was  English.  But 
it  was  delicious  to  mark  instant  enmity 
towards  this  interloper  printed  upon 
Olaus^s  face.  He  tried  to  out-talk  him, 
and,  failing  in  this,  assured  me  that  the 
plough  was  not  good  for  much  after  all, 
let  that  other  man  say  what  he  might 
about  it;  and,  as  if  he  were  my  sworn 
bodyguard,  he  constantly  interposed  him- 
self between  the  man  and  me,  his  face  red 
with  indignation,  and  his  eyes  flashing. 
The  stranger  man  drew  me  aside  towards 
a  bit  of  decorated  work  of  which  he  seemed 
to  know  the  history,  and  as  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity  was  swampy  he  exerted  him- 
self to  put  stepping-stones  for  me  in  the 
kindest  and  most  self-sacrificial  manner. 
At  this  Olaus  seemed  beside  himself  with 
anger;  he  stood  apart  and  writhed,  work- 
ing his  lips  like  a  lunatic,  and  he  took  it 
hardly  when  I  laughed  at  him.  Eventu- 
ally, he  stole  towards  me,  and  getting  on 
the  side  farthest  from  the  obnoxious  in- 
terloper whispered,  with  dramatic  tremu- 
lousness,  upturning  an  anguished  eye  of 
assurance  at  the  same  time,  — 

"Sir,  this  man  lille  (little)  drunk;  I 
swear  he  lille  drunk." 

But  I  am  afraid  Olaus  derived  no  com- 
fort from  the  accusation,  for  I  felt  impelled 
to  tell  him  that  the  new  arrival  "a  little 
drunk  '*  was  more  entertaining  than  him* 
self,  perfectly  sober.  At  this  conjuncture 
the  farmer  himself  opportunely  appeared 
at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle,  smiling  and 
extending  his  hand  in  greeting.  And  be- 
hind him  came  bis  sons,  two  broad-shoul- 
dered, brown  young  men,  as  honestly 
genial  of  expression  as  their  father.     They 
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all  shook  my  hand  with  a  vigor  that  made 
me  wince,  and  I  was  invited  into  the 
house  without  delay. 

It  was  an  ordinary-looking  Faroe  farm 
building,  with  the  usual  number  of  smaller 
houses  attached,  for  the  bedding  of  the 
laborers,  the  drying  of  the  mutton  and 
beef  for  winter  use,  the  storing  of  grain 
and  wool,  both  raw  and  manufactured; 
black  in  the  body,  with  a  roofing  of  bright 
turf,  amid  which  pink  achillea  and  yellow 
buttercups  bloomed  profusely.  But  at 
one  time  its  foundations  had  supported 
an  episcopal  residence.  Where  now  farm 
refuse  littered  the  yard  and  cods'  heads 
stared  ugly  in  death,  shaven  monks  had 
walked  to  and  fro,  with  the  swirl  of  the 
sea  on  the  rocks  hard  by  dinning  their 
ears.  No  whitewashed  Lutheran  church, 
surmounted  by  its  lozenge-shaped  belfry 
tower,  had  then  stood  between  them  and 
the  sea  horizon. 

Not  that  I  was  allowed  time  for  any 
such  old-world  reflections  as  these.  Di- 
vorced from  Olaus,  who,  though  a  conse- 
quential man,  was  not  fit  for  a  drawing- 
room,  I  surrendered  myself  wholly  to  my 
new  friends,  exchanged  bows  and  hand- 
shakings  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
seated  myself  by  the  table,  with  a  vase  of 
blue  and  crimson  flowers  under  my  nose. 
Then  came  in  the  farmer's  daughter,  a 
young:  lady  of  eighteen,  who  had  just  fin- 
ished her  education,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
in  Copenhagen,  and,  after  greetings,  was 
commissioned  to  bring  wine  and  cake  and 
cigars.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  with 
dark  eyes  unusual  in  this  land  of  North- 
men, brilliant  complexion,  and  an  elegant 
figure;  but,  much  as  one  could  not  help 
admiring  her,  it  went  against  the  grain  to 
be  waited  upon  by  her  with  a  deference 
that  was  yet  more  humiliating.  In  Faroe 
the  custom  of  toasting  is  general.  He 
were  but  an  ill-mannered  fellow  who  would 
drink  anything  stronger  than  water  in 
company  with  another  without  wishing 
him  health  and  prosperity.  Accordingly, 
glasses  were  filled  with  sherry  (a  great 
luxury  in  Faroe),  and,  one  after  the  other, 
standing  with  solemn  eyes,  the  household, 
of  the  bonder  clicked  my  glass,  uttering^ 
the  monosyllable  "  Skald."  The  wine  was 
then  drunk  at  a  gulp,  smiles  were  ex- 
changed, and  cigars  were  lit  by  the  gentle- 
men. Photographic  albums  were  brought 
forward,  and,  with  kindly  simplicity,  I  was 
informed  of  the  names  and  standing  of 
people  whom  I  had  never  seen  and  was 
never  likely  to  know.  In  Faroe,  as  else- 
where, photography  has  proved  a  social 
blessing.    No  bouse  is  without  its  collec- 


tion of  portraits,  and  these  almost  invari- 
ably serve  to  break  the  ice  of  early  ac- 
quaintanceship. In  Thorshavn  I  was 
soon  at  home  with  the  photographs  of 
scores  of  people  who  were  strangers  to  me 
when  I  left  the  place. 

I  asked  the  bonder  if  his  farm  was  pros- 
perous. It  was  a  foolish  question,  for 
when,  since  Adam  became  a  laborer,  was 
a  tiller  of  the  ground  contented  with  its 
fruits?  Here,  indeed,  there  was  much 
amiss.  The  summer  had  been  far  too 
wet.  The  hay  would  be  late,  and  the 
crops  refused  to  ripen.  The  cows  were 
not  too  loyal  in  their  tribute.  The  lambs 
had  met  with. many  accidents;  and  num- 
bers of  the  sheep  had,  at  wooling  time« 
shed  their  fleeces  against  the  rocky  edges 
of  the  mountains,  and  presented  them- 
selves to  their  owner  naked  and  profitless. 
Even  the  eider  ducks,  in  his  rock  island  a 
hundred  yards  away,  had  not  yielded  him 
more  than  two  pounds  of  down  this  sea- 
son, at  twenty  shillings  the  pound.  And 
the  cod  fishing  also  had  been  poor. 

But,  having  voided  himself  of  these 
legitimate  grievances,  the  farmer  acknowl- 
edged that  he  bad  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  His  family  were  well,  his  men  did 
their  work,  and  they  all  had  enough  to  eat 
and  drink.  Nor  were  they  troubled  with 
anxieties  about  war  and  such  matters,  as 
in  England.  One  of  the  boys  here  pricked 
up  his  ears  and  asked  if  General  Gordon 
was  really  dead,  and  when  I  told  him  the 
common  opinion,  he  looked  quite  sorry. 
They  had  heard  of  Gordon  from  the  Co- 
penhagen papers,  and  in  Faroe,  no  less 
than  in  Denmark,  he  had  been  exalted  on 
a  pedestal  of  heroic  fame.  Moreover  they 
knew  something  of  his  features  from  the 
almanacs  supplied  to  the  local  merchants 
by  the  traders  from  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
To  the  farmer,  Gordon  suggested  the 
royal  family  of  Denmark,  and  the  differ- 
ent members  of  King  Christian's  house 
were  enumerated  affectionately  for  me, 
and  their  portraits,  including  those  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  arranged 
symmetrically  on  one  wall  of  the  room,  in^* 
dicated  to  me.  It  is  a  trifle  strange,  con- 
sidering how  little  actual  advantage  they 
derive  from  the  Danish  rule,  that  the 
Faroese  should  be  so  warm  in  their  devo- 
tion to  the  Danish  government;  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  surmise  that 
in  the  less  complex  stages  of  civilizatioo 
man  can  and  will  venerate  and  love  a  mas- 
ter, if  be  be  not  positively  hateful.  1 
never  entered  a  house  in  Faroe  without 
seeing  a  portrait  of  the  Danish  king  —  a 
steel   engraving  or  a  common  woodcat 
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vm  rBiii&0Br  crusrs.    LfmTtr  is    it  with  eothosrasoa.    A  vomsAatt^e  other 


s>irsi :  ssmsatBeaiitt  -  x  '^.^sse  ^tct  :sies.      end  oi  tb«  roona  «as  tQm*s^  t'^-e  »-j  ssto^ 

d(r  Cir-!sc July's  :iic£ire  recil>d  to  mx   vbeeL  keep  a^  an  ere  npoo  cerura  rc'Is 

&  Ttr  I  nssc  sucter  neaarca  v^ose  me»-   ol  rre  bread  lad  vpoD  a  ^c^.croa  otrr  :ae 

an  s -x«ir  3  oaceiB  at  KrTkeboc    Cen-  Isnd  soids  ot  tun  oq  the  hear:*r,    T*^ese 

tmes  3i»;   izc  peccie  06  XorwaT  rose   cakes  vere  ot  t«o  d*cnen5i«>as«  :::e  ^''eater. 

a£s:x:sc  -Tipr  An^ci'L  ^  mm!  p«t   b"ni  to   re;.>resentiQ^  oae    maa^s   porvoa,    C>e*9|^ 

Cfticz .  ju±  v:v.ii    ajso  ^ave  killed  h:5   perhaps  a  quarter  as  -ar^  a^Ji  3  as  t'^e 

^sxr   c  ix§   ber  I'.iijc  bor  babr   other  or  «onan*s  port*<>a.     I(  U  aa  ekl 

kT^  aoe  5ed  ir^v  t^  coontrj  v?:^    Faroe  costda  thus  to  utst  s<:u  $^  be:«reett 

S'Tctrwe  's  Faroe  was  the  refo^e   the  appetite  or  deserts  et   :^e  sexes  — 

Z'*   tT  tr  s  poor  laij  vith   her  or-   probably  the  latter.    Aod  \et»  arart  troa 

:  2aed   r:    r.     A  re.a.:  ve  ct   hers  vas   the  claim  ot  more  exaci:a^  u.'y>  ^ue,  cv>a« 

^f>3c;:  bene,  asf  S^***  ^^f  shelter.    She   siderts^    the    work    d^'^oe    by    rsea    and 

issaaed  a  aeria.  c%aracter.  bid  her  boy    wonea.  one  ts  disposed  to  t.'^nk  f^a:  the 

zy  a  sr^'ie  scaser  ia  a  care  amoo^  the    mea  are  rewarded  over  «*beraUy.     .A  s{>e* 

>acc-6eetl  «^  rocks  overt'*)e  Tilla^,  risit-  cialist,  for  instance,  thas  enuoieraies  the 

a^  ftTs  da  y  to  svckle  asd  teod  him*  aod   chief  duties  of  a  Faroe  hoosc«:te.     She 

:jmSAtd  -a  tije  fatar«  to  atooe  for  the  past    has  **  to  crush  com  in  the  qoero.  to  clean 

aad  present.     Ia  dae  tiae  the  boj  grew   the   entrails  of    siau^hterctl  aoi.nals,  to 

a^  to  aoabood.     TSen,  dooain«^  his  n:!hts   cleanse  the  cow-houses  and  milk  the  cows, 

as  a  panoply,  he  retoraed  to  Norway,  car-    to  dry  the  com«  to  knit,  weare,  and  sew, 

red   ail    before    nia,   and    secured    his   to  knead  and  bake  the  bread,  to  r-Jck  the 

ta:ber*sthrooc.    This  taie of  King  Sverre,   sea-birds,  taken  by  the  thousand  in  the 

BisfMip  Ro,  aad  Goahiid  the  queen,  was   season,  wash  the  skins  and  wooi.  and  do 

to:d  mt  by  the  elder  of  the  farmer's  sons :   all  other  wash:D^.  to  spin,  dye.  co«>k.  etc., 

aad  be  voold  have  shown  the  site  of  the   etc"     Whereas,  if  we  exciude  csh*:::;  and 

caieitself  if  thefo^hadaotlaia  toolowoo   celd  work,  both  of  which  are  much  cnr- 

the  hillsides.     Aralanches  of  stones  aod    tailed  in  winter,  when  the  ni^ihts  are  foar 

ftoow  have  in  the  coarse  of  time  made  the   times  as  lon^  as  the  dijs^  tr.e  men  are 

hole  harder  to  attain  than  once  it  was,  bot    mainly  eo staged  in  woolwork,  and  chatter* 

at  the  best  it  most  have  been  a  panting   m^  like  the  women  themselves.  But  u  will 

ciioib  for  the  hapless  qoeea,  in  addition  to   be  lone  before  the  women  of  Faroe  take  up 

her  other  misfortunes  of  exile  and  appar-   the  cry  of  ^  equality  of  consideration  aod 

eot  senritode.  '  a  bi^s^r  loaf."      Dutiful   submission   to 

Another  cariosity  of  Kirkeboe  is  a  fa-   their  lords  and   masters  is   10 born   with 

moos  old  hooseof  Norwegian  timber,  with    them  like  the  marrow  of  their  bones. 

as  wonderful  a  history  as  the  Santa  Casa  '      Oat  of  this  r0^f3^^,  the  beams  of  which 

of  Loretto.     It  is  said  to  be  ei^ht  hundred    were  ^imed  «iiA  the  smoke  of  centuries, 

years  old,  and  to  hare  floated  deliberately   we  went  into  a  sleeping  chamber.     The 

from  Norway  upon  the  beach  of  Kirkeboe,   beds  were  of   hay,  new  cut,  ravi$inn«;ly 

oot  exactly  furnished,  bat  ready  for  fomi-  i  sweet,  and  set  in  the  wood  of  the  walllike 

tore  aod  occupation.     Nor  is  it  of  flimsy   the  bunks  of  a  ship.     Under  the  fl(K>r  of 

material.    Trnnks  a  foot  in  diameter  are   this  room  was  a  cavity,  ten  feet,  perhaps, 

dovetailed  into  similar  trunks;  and  the   in  depth,  which,  if  tradition  may  be  cred- 

massy  planks  of  the  partitions  and  floor- ,  ited.  was  nsed   as  a  duD^reoo  by  the  old 

ing  sogc^est  the  enormous  weight  of  the  i  Northmen  who  owned  the  house  betore  it 

eotire  structure*  tThere  is  rode  carving '  got  adrift  from   the  icaioland.     It   were 

00  some  of  the  beams,  and  the  panels  also   curious  to  know  the  exact  history  of  this 

are  decorated  here  and  there.     Nowadays   imported  domicile.     One  thing  is  sure  — 

the  chief  room  of  this  house  serves  as  the  ,  that  it  is  unique  in  Faroe.     As  for  its  trip 

r^gstu€,  or  kitchen ;  litetally,  the  smoke- ,  of  two  hundred   miles  across  the  North 

room,  as  the  common  kitchen  of  a  Faroe   Atlantic,  one  is  loth  to  rebuff  the  imagi* 

bouse  being  unprovided  with  a  chimney,   nation   by  discrediting  sach   a  delicious 

the  hearth  stands  in  the  middle  of    the  <  spectacle. 

chamber,  and  over  it,  in  the  roof,  is  a  hole  |  The  good  farmer  was  for  returning  and 
for  the  smoke  to  go  through  wk^H  //drinking  more  wine  after  viewing  the 
chases.  When  J  entered  it  a  man  on  his  r^:^stue.  But  one  of  the  boys  suggested 
koees  was  eating  fish  from  a  wooden  ,  that  the  white  church  ought  to  be  seen ; 
troogh,  much  as  a  pig  feeds  in  bis  stye. ,  his  father  had  the  reading  of  the  service 
He  had  the  backbone  of  an  entire  cod  in  his  upon  him  five  Sundays  out  of  six,  he  said, 
two  hands,  and  was  snckiog  the  flesh  from  1  Aod  so  the  key  was  fetched,  auid,  pasbiog 
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through  a  taogled  bit  of  paddock,  notable 
only  for  some  edible  shrub  which  grew  in 
it,  we  assailed  and  opened  the  door.  A 
less  remarkable  place  of  worship  cannot 
be  conceived.  It  was  of  wood,  varnished 
inside  and  whitewashed  outside  ;  plain  to 
nakedness,  with  a  streak  or  two  of  bright 
color  about  its  wooden  pulpit.  A  spittoon 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  which  bore 
a  crucifix  and  some  dirt.  But,  though  so 
unattractive,  familiarity  had  endeared  the 
edifice  to  the  boys.  They  prattled  about 
it,  and  sat  on  the  tops  of  the  pews,  lounged 
against  the  altar,  and  paddled  their  fin- 
gers in  the  font;  told  how  in  winter  the 
sea  thunders  its  waves  against  the  sides 
and  drowns  the  sound  of  the  pastor's 
voice;  the  number  of  the  congregation,  a 
bare  half  dozen  at  times;  the  cost  of  the 
candles,  and  so  forth.  The  Lutherans  of 
Faroe  are  not  excited  religionists ;  they 
take  their  quota  of  inspired  moral  teach- 
ing once  a  week,  or  once  every  six  weeks, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  it  suffices  them. 
In  truth,  however,  there  can  be  do  more 
moral  community  under  the  sun  than  this 
isolated  population  of  eleven  thousand 
human  beings. 

When  we  were  about  to  leave  the 
church  and  retock  it,  my  friend  and  guide 
Olaus  made  his  appearance  in  the  door- 
way, with  a  shining  face  and  an  eager  ex- 
pression. 

"Dreadful  bad  weather  coming  on!" 
be  said  to  me  in  an  aside,  which  happily 
was  audible  to  the  elder  of  the  farmer's 
sons. 

**  Bad !  why,  the  sun  is  all  over  the  sea," 
exclaimed  the  boy,  "and  Sandoe  yonder 
18  out  of  the  clouds.  It  will  be  soft  to- 
morrow, but  all  to  day  fine." 

"Well,  /  think—"  murmured  Olaus, 
with  a  vanquished  look  of  discomfiture  at 
his  bellv,  which  was  patently  swelled,  **  I 
am  ready  to  go  home! "he  continued,  in 
elucidation  of  his  weather  wisdom. 

But  this  the  good  bonder  protested 
against.  I  had  taken  only  the  preliminary 
refreshment;  a  substantial  repast  would 
be  ready  by-and-by;  his  wife  was  prepar- 
ing it. 

And  so,  to  pass  the  time,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  we  should  visit  the  eider-duck 
island,  a  good  stone's  throw  from  the 
shore.  Accordingly,  some  men  were  sum- 
moned, and,  with  a  whoop  of  self-encour- 
agement, these  launched  one  of  the 
bonder's  boats.  A  Faroe  boat  is  as  old- 
fashioned  a  concern  as  a  poke  bonnet. 
It  has  a  curved  prow  and  a  curved  stern  ; 
and  both  ends  are  furnished  with  handles 
for  the  seizure  of  the  boat.    The  oars, 


moreover,  are  tied  to  the  sides  with  thongs 
of  cowskin.  But  there  can  be  no  ground 
for  cavil  against  boats  and  men  who,  like 
these,  can  jointly  get  over  twenty-four 
miles  of  water-way,  and  not  by  any  means 
still  water,  in  four  hours  or  so.  Faroe 
men  row  astonishingly  quick,  but  for  style 
they  care  nothing ;  and  though  they  would 
soon  beat  an  Oxford  crew  in  a  long  race, 
they  would  not  fail  also  to  excite  its  de- 
rision. 

During  the  passage  the  boys  pulled  up 
a  quantity  of  seaweed,  and  offered  me 
three  varieties  to  taste  and  determine  as 
to  the  best  Olaus,  who  was  with  as, 
would  have  saved  me  the  ordeal  of  decis- 
ion ;  for  he  filled  his  mouth  by  handfuls. 
But  the  boys  scorned  Olaus,  esteeming 
him  by  another  standard  than  his  own, 
and  I  had  to  arbitrate.  Two  of  the  kinds 
were  ribbon-leaved  and  palatable  enough ; 
the  third,  like  a  rope  of  amber,  was  better 
still.  Henceforward  I  shall  consider  it 
no  hardship  for  a  community  to  be  forced 
upon  this  kind  of  food  —  as  a  supplement 
to  better.  Though  what  consequences 
would  ensue  upon  an  exclusive  diet  of 
seaweed  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Olaus, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  receptacle  for  any* 
thing  eatable,  having  disposed  of  many 
yards  of  seaweed,  began  upon  the  mussels 
and  other  shellfish  which  incrusted  the 
rocks  of  the  bird-island,  and  we  left  him 
at  his  dessert,  in  search  of  nests. 

The  Holm,  as  they  called  it,  was  hard 
to  walk  upon,  being  composed  of  irregular 
heaps  of  rock  overgrown  with  long,  rank 
grass,  in  which  the  common  sea-birds  laid 
their  eggs.  Though  it  was  very  late  in 
the  season,  these  eggs  were  under  our  feet 
wherever  we  trod,  and  many  a  promising 
brood  was  perforce  destroyed.  As  for 
the  more  valuable  eider  broods,  these  were 
provided  with  thatched  houses,  into  which 
we  crept  carefully,  blocking  the  aperture 
so  as  to  leave  the  female  bird  no  chance 
of  escape.  And  thus  we  saw  several  io- 
teresting  families  in  yie  straw  side  by 
side.  The  female  is  a  rich  glossy  slate 
and  bronze  color,  somewhat  larger  thaa 
our  common  duck.  Ordinarily  there  were 
four  eggs  in  each  nest.  Some,  however, 
were  hatched,  and  the  delicate  young  birds 
fluttered  hither  and  thither  in  their  excite- 
ment. Not  one  of  the  more  resplendent 
male  birds  was  at  home;  they  were  doubt- 
less whirling  about  over  the  seaward  end 
of  the  islet,  screaming  their  best  in  com- 
pany with  thousands  of  other  birds.  It  is 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the 
breast  of  these  precious  birds  that  the 
down  is  plucked.    And  it  was  from  this 
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rock  that  the  booder  derived  his  revenue 
of  a  couple  of  pounds  sterling,  as  the  value 
of  the  two  pounds  weight  of  down  which 
he  had  been  able  to  accumulate  in  the 
year. 

I  asked  if  the  conanion  tern's  eggs  were 
good  to  eat,  when,  to  my  distress,  I  had 
crushed  three  at  one  step;  and  Glaus 
Jackson,  who  had  rejoined  us  after  his 
surfeit  of  shellfish,  for  answer  bade  me 
watch  him.  The  monster  hereupon  broke 
^Sg  after  egg  upon  his  teeth,  and  tipped 
the  hapless  contents  down  his  red  throat, 
seemingly  quite  callous  whether  the  eggs 
were  good  or  bad,  in  an  early  or  a  late 
stage  of  incubation.  But  he  was  sum 
marily  stopped  by  the  younger  boy,  who 
looked  disgusted,  and  wrathfully  told  him 
in  Faroese  that  he  was  committing  an 
illegal  as  well  as  a  hideously  greedy  action ; 
the  eggs  were  protected  by  Faroe  law  — 
unless  they  were  bad.  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  Glaus  said  in  reply  —  but  1  gathered 
from  the  boy  that  he  pleaded  in  extenua- 
tion the  peculiar  favor  of  most  of  those 
he  had  eaten.  Personallv,  from  what  I 
bad  seen  of  him,  I  could  believe  the  man 
capable  of  eating  a  bad  egg  rather  than 
nothing  at  all. 

But  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  eating  on 
my  own  account;   not  that  the  day  was 
darkening,  for  in  Faroe  latitudes,  the  sun 
in  summer  hardly  goes  below  the  horizon 
at  the  end  of  the  day.     Rain  was  to  be 
feared,  however,  and  a  thickening  of  the 
clouds  on  the  bills.    The  bonder  would 
not  join  me  at  my  meal ;  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality forbade  such  presumption.    And, 
much  as  I  should  have  liked  his  company, 
1  did  not  press  it.    All  the  members  of 
the  family  were  present  while  I  ate.    They 
took  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  interest  in  my 
movements,  and   talked    only  when   ad- 
dressed.   Again  I  was  waited  on  by  the 
ladies  with  cheerful  zeal ;  4ind  this  was  the 
only  embarrassing  part  of  the  meal  —  to 
myself.    The    spoons    here,  as  in   most 
Faroe  farmhouses,  were  of  silver,  heavy 
and  old.     Lastly,  coffee  and  cigars  were 
brought  forwarcf,  and  a  reluctant  permis- 
sion to  start  was  accorded  me.     Had  I 
been  willing    to  stay,   they   would   have 
welcomed  roe.     The  guest-room,  opening 
from  the  drawing-room,   was    shown   to 
tempt  me ;  but  it  was  as  nothing  compared 
vith  their  own  honest,  hospitable  disposi- 
tions.  To  crown  his  kindness,  the  booder 
offered  me  a  horse  for  the  return  journey. 
It  was  a  little  animal  of  the  Faroe  breed, 
such  as  the  dealers  buy  in  the  isles  for 
three  to  four  sovereigns  apiece ;  but  it 
vas  sure-footed  and  strong.    Then,  one 


after  the  other,  these  friends  of  a  day 
said  '*Farvel,''  almost  tremulously,  and 
squeezed  my  hand  —  not  even  excepting 
the  young  lady,  who,  in  spite  of  her  Co- 
penhagen piano  and  finished  education, 
was  as  simple  of  speech  and  manner  as 
a  peasant's  daughter  dependent  for  her 
education  upon  nature  alone.  Her  fair 
face  was  crimson  when  she  said  good-bye, 
and  her  eyes  looked  down  modestly;  but 
she  gripped  my  hand  as  tightly  as  a  boy. 
Verily,  I  could  not  help  feeling  sad  when 
I  rejoined  the  lumpish  Glaus,  and  thought 
that  in  all  human  probability  I  should 
never  see  these  true  gentlefolk  again. 

We  made  the  first  mile  or  so  of  our 
return  climb  in  silence.  Glaus  seemed 
sulky,  and  panted  as  if  troubled  by  his 
digesrion ;  while  the  sharp  rock  of  Kolter 
Island,  five  miles  across  the  now  glitter- 
ing sea,  enchained  my  eyes,  though  not 
my  thought.  A  little  higher,  and  we  were 
plunged  to  the  neck  into  the  inevitable 
fog.  But,  before  taking  the  step,  I  looked 
back  at  Kirkeboe,  now  a  green  space  no 
larger  than  a  handkerchief  on  the  level 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  with 
its  white  church  no  bigger  than  a  com- 
mon nut;  and  the  sight  warmed  my  heart. 
Then,  for  two  weary  hours,  we  waded 
through  a  mist  that  hung  our  beards  with 
dewdrops,  and  made  us  limp  to  the  bones. 

No  sooner  were  we  in  the  chief  street 
of  Thorshavn  than  my  man  straightened 
himself  up,  and  tried  to  renew  the  deport- 
ment of  the  morning.  But  something 
made  him  abruptly  throw  aside  all  his 
assumption  of  importance. 

^^  Farvel^^  he  said,  with  sudden  energy, 
holding  out  his  hand,  and  his  eye  was 
bright. 

''Whyl  what  is  the  matter?**  I  asked. 
**  You  may  as  well  come  on  I     Why  not  ?  *' 

"Because,"  said  Glaus,  with  decision, 
though  his  lip  quivered,  *Mi  is  sup[>er- 
time.    FarveV^ 

And  away  he  sprang  towards  his  own 
house,  soon  breaking  into  a  gentle  trot, 
which,  ere  I  lost  him,  bad  developed  into 
a  tearing  gallop  of  impatience. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN 

FRANCE. 

The  elections  of  the  4th  and  i8th  of 
Gctober  came  upon  us  as  a  surprise,  not 
because  they  took  the  turn  they  did,  but 
because  they  took  it  so  very  decidedly. 
Everybody  expected — or  at  least  every- 
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body  of  any  intelligence  expected  —  to 
see  a  Chamber  in  which  the  Right  and  the 
the  Extreme  Left  would  be  considerably 
strengthened,  and  in  which  the  moderate 
Republicans,  even  if  they  retained  a  ma- 
jority, would  have  great  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing on  the  government ;  but  no  one,  either 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  imagined  that 
the  Right  would  number  two  hundred  and 
three  members,  the  Radical  and  Extreme 
Left  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  the  Mod- 
erate Left,  only  two  hundred  and  one. 
This  division  into  Moderate  and  Radical 
Republicans  does  not  of  course  rest  on 
any  very  accurate  classification :  a  deputy 
whom  we  count  to-day  among  the  Radi- 
cals may  astonish  everybody  by  his  mod- 
eration, while  a  deputy  who  passes  for  a 
Moderate  may  vote  habitually  with  the 
Radicals  ;  but  speaking  generally,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  a  Moderate  govern- 
mental majority  will  be  almost  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  presence  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  so  large  a  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  most  advanced  ideas. 

Now,  what  are  the  causes  which  under- 
lie this  result  of  the  elections  —  this  open 
check  administered  not  only  to  the  Mod- 
erate republic,  but  to  the  republic  itself? 
There  is  no  mystery  at  all  about  them; 
and  though  it  is  possible  to  attribute  a 
greater  or  less  importance  to  one  or  an- 
other of  them,  it  is  clear  that  each  has 
had  its  part  in  producing  the  final  result. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  categories 
—  the  external  and  secondary,  and  the  in- 
ward and  deep-lying  causes. 

I  regard  as  external  and  secondary 
causes  the  substitution  of  the  scrutin  ae 
liste  for  the  scrutin  d*arrondissem€Hty\\\t 
fall  of  the  Ferry  ministry,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Brisson  ministry  from  the  time  it 
came  into  office  down  to  the  day  of  the 
elections. 

A  good  many  people  have  supposed  that 
the  introduction  of  the  scrutin  de  liste  was 
the  chief  or  the  only  cause  of  the  success 
of  the  opposition  —  under  which  term  I 
include  the  Right  and  the  Extreme  Left. 
The  Republican  party  was  accustomed  to 
the  scrutin  d  arrondissement;  it  was  or- 
ganized with  a  view  to  that  method  of  vot- 
ing ;  every  deputy  had  concentrated  all 
his  efforts  on  his  own  arrondissement. 
The  Republican  lists,  made  up  as  they 
were  of  deputies  of  the  different  arron- 
dissements,  had  to  compete  with  lists 
constructed  expressly  with  a  view  to  the 
scrutin  de  liste  — that  is  to  say,  composed 
not  of  local  but  of  departmental  notabili- 
ties. It  may  be  added  that  the  scrutin  de 
liste  is  apt  to  be  much  more  violentiy  in- 


fluenced by  the  great  currents  of  popular 
feeling,  while  it  eludes  the  individual  ac- 
tion of  the  professed  politician.  There 
is  some  truth  in  these  considerations ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  under  the  old 
method  we  should,  by  virtue  of  the  ground 
already  gained  and  by  the  force  of  habit, 
have  had  a  much  larger  number  of  the  late 
majority  re-elected ;  but  this  is  no  reason 
for  regretting  the  abolition  of  the  method. 
The  scrutin  de  liste  is  certainly  extremely 
impressionable;  it  is  especially  liable  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  great  waves  of  po- 
litical opinion  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  it 
affords  us  the  most  valuable  indications, 
if  only  we  have  the  sense  to  profit  by 
them.  Had  the  country  been  satisfied 
with  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Chamber, 
and  with  the  state  of  things  which  it 
brought  about,  it  would  have  voted  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  old  majority.  It  was 
not  satisfied,  and  it  showed  its  dissatisfac- 
tion  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
manner;  but  the  dissatisfaction  was  real. 
To  lay  the  blame  of  the  defeat  on  the 
scrutin  de  liste  is  to  lay  the  blame  of  the 
fever  on  the  thermometer  which  registers 
its  intensity. 

The  fall  of  the  Ferry  Cabinet  also  con- 
tributed to  the  disorganization  of  the  Re- 
publican parly.  M.  Ferry's  majority,  in- 
stead of  holding  together,  as  it  might  have 
done  if  it  had  appeared  before  the  con- 
stituencies as  the  ministerial  party,  fell 
quite  to  pieces,  and  had  not  even  the 
courage  to  frame  a  programme  or  organ- 
ize a  common  course  of  action.  A  very 
few  of  the  Opportunist  candidates  had  the 
courage  of  their  opinions,  and  refused  to 
renounce  their  old  leader;  the  greater 
part  of  them  took  an  ap>ologetic  attitude, 
and  stood  before  the  country  in  the  guise 
of  penitents  who  promise  to  do  better  in 
future,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  shift 
the  blame  of  their  mistakes  on  to  some- 
body else's  shoulders.  Many  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  modify  their  views,  and 
attached  themselves  to  the  Radicals  of  the 
Brisson-Floquet  group  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  chances.  In  Paris  the  plan 
has  been  successful  in  the  case  of  some 
two  or  three  of  them;  but  in  the  prov- 
inces their  abject  demeanor  has  done 
them  nothing  but  harm.  The  Opportu- 
nists had  in  the  first  instance  projected  a 
collective  manifesto,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  it  up;  but  they  failed  to 
come  to  any  agreement,  since  some  were 
for  making  advances  to  the  Radicals  and 
others  to  the  Left  Centre.  The  end  of  it 
was  that  M.  Tolain,  on  his  own  sole  re- 
sponsibility, drew    up    a  manifesto  and 
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made  oat  a  list  for  Paris  containing:  a 
perfect  medley  of  names,  from  that  of  a 
Moderate  like  M.  Fr^d^ric  Passy,  to  those 
of  Radicals  such  as  M.  Lockroy.  If  M. 
Ferry  had  remained  in  power,  it  would 
have  been  very  different;  the  Opportu- 
nists would  have  known  their  own  mind; 
the  electors  would  have  known  what  they 
were  about ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Moderates 
would  have  been  less  severe.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have 
altogether  escaped  the  reactionary  im- 
pulse; for  the  real  grievances  with  which 
the  country  has  to  reproach  the  late  ma- 
jority would  have  remained  the  same. 

The  Brisson  ministry  must  also  take  its 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  what  has 
happened.  It  cannot  of  course  be  blamed 
for  having  shown  the  most  absolute  re- 
spect for  the  liberty  of  the  electors,  and 
directed  the  officials  to  avoid  every  ap- 
pearance of  pressure;  but,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  the  scrutin  de  liste  cannot 
be  carried  out  in  any  reasonable  manner 
unless  it  is  a  question  of  voting  for  or 
against  a  certain  government ;  the  country 
must  have  something  tangible  before  it, 
something  definite  and  concrete;  other- 
wise it  is  left  to  the  action  of  vague, 
capricious,  unconsidered,  and  almost  un- 
conscious impulses.  Now  the  government 
00  this  occasion  systematically  effaced 
itself,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  M.  Brisson  had  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Council  altogether 
against  his  will ;  he  would  have  preferred 
to  keep  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber, 
where  he  was  beyond  and  above  the  strife 
of  parties,  and  where  his  position  natu- 
rally designated  him  for  the  presidency  of 
the  republic;  and  in  taking  office  he  tried 
to  retain  these  advantages  as  far  as  possi- 
ble by  abstaining  from  action,  by  suppress- 
ing himself  and  conciliating  everybody. 
In  the  second  place,  the  government  has 
DO  sort  of  homogeneity ;  it  is  composed  of 
nen  taken  from  all  parties  and  represent- 
ing the  most  incongruous  ideas,  so  that  it 
was  impossible,  I  will  not  say  to  agree 
opoo  a  programme,  but  even  to  find  a 
political  principle  on  which  the  electors 
might  pronounce.  They  seem  to  have 
had  but  one  object  in  view,  to  conciliate 
the  support  of  all  the  fractions  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  in  order  to  insure  their 
own  return,  and  to  be  able  to  profess 
themselves  satisfied  and  successful,  what- 
ever course  the  elections  might  take.  By 
allowing  the  Radicals  to  present  them- 
selves under  its  patronage,  the  govern- 
ment has  done  its  part  to  throw  the  coun- 


try into  confusion  and  to  drive  into  the 
ranks  of  the  reactionaries  a  number  of 
bourgeois  and  peasants  who  had  hitherto 
voted  for  the  Republicans. 

These  three  causes  of  which  I  have 
spoken  have  had  their  share,  each  and  all 
of  them,  in  bringing:  about  the  result ;  but 
these  are  only  secondary  causes ;  there 
are  others  that  lie  deeper  than  these. 

The  gravest  and  the  roost  universal  of 
all  is  the  general  uneasiness.  Industry, 
commerce,  and  agriculture  are  all  suffer- 
ing; numbers  of  the  electors  are  anxious 
and  discontented;  and  under  a  system  so 
centralized  as  ours  it  is  always  easy  to 
attribute  one*s  miseries  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  especially  easy  at  a  moment 
like  the  present,  when  the  exchequer  is 
low,  and  when  the  fall  in  the  funds  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  financial  situation 
are  causing  heavy  losses  to  the  capitalist, 
and  paralyzing  business.  It  is  true  that 
the  deficit  and  the  generally  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  our  finances  are  due  in  part 
to  transient  causes,  such  as  the  war  in 
Tonquin,  or  to  that  universal  depression 
of  trade  for  which  the  republic  cannot  be 
held  responsible;  but  they  are  also  partly 
due  to  a  real  mismanagement  of  the  pub- 
He  money,  and  to  the  imprudence  with 
which  expenses  have  been  increased  and 
sources  of  revenue  surrendered.  The 
deputies  have  tried  to  please  the  electors 
at  once  by  lightening  taxation  and  by  vot- 
ing fresh  expenditure;  and  they  have 
simply  precipitated  a  crisis  from  which 
the  whole  electorate  is  now  suffering. 
The  famous  scheme  of  public  works  inau- 
gurated by  M.  de  Freycinet  will  hang  for 
years  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of 
the  budget ;  while  the  law  for  the  building 
of  primary  schools  has  led  to  such  extrav- 
agant outlay  that  its  application  has  had 
to  be  suspended  altogether.  The  agri- 
cultural crisis,  which  is  due  to  a  multitude 
of  different  causes,  and  which  the  Cham- 
ber has  done  its  utmost  to  mitigate,  has 
done  more  harm  than  anything,  because 
it  affects  a  greater  number  of  people.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  hold  the  government 
responsible  for  it ;  but  then  the  masses 
naturally  are  unreasonable  ;  and  besides, 
it  must  always  be  so  in  a  country  where 
the  State  tries  to  do  everything  itself,  and 
puts  down  its  foot  on  all  individual  enter- 
prise. 

This  cause  it  is  which  has  had  the  great- 
est influence  in  leading  the  electors  to 
vote,  according  to  their  individual  tenden- 
cies, either  for  the  Right  or  for  the  Ex* 
treme  Left,  and  to  yield  to  the  enticements 
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of  those  who  promise  fiDancial  security  and 
the  protection  of  the  agricultural  interest; 
but  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  other 
causes  less  general  in  their  character, 
which  nevertheless  are  serious  enough, 
since  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  any 
remedy  being  found  for  them.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  Tonquin  expedition  must 
be  classed  among  the  sources  of  popular 
discontent;  but  this  is  not  nearly  so  much 
the  case  as  might  perhaps  be  imagined. 
Of  course  a  good  deal  was  said  about  it, 
especially  at  the  outset;  it  made  a  good 
weapon  against  the  Opportunists,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  work  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  public  by  depicting  the 
sufferings  of  our  soldiers,  our  fleet,  our 
garrisons  in  the  delta;  but  for  all  that,  the 
Tonquin  question  had  very  little  effect  on 
the  elections.  It  may  have  given  the 
Radicals  some  ten  or  fifteen  seats,  but 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  The  number  of 
communes  which  suffered  severely  by  the 
expedition  was  very  small;  the  idea  of 
giving  up  a  conquest,  however  distant, 
can  never  be  a  popular  one;  and  Tonquin 
is  so  out  of  the  way  that  no  one  realizes 
the  sacrifices  it  costs  or  the  sufferings  it 
entails. 

The  policy  of  the  late  Chamber  with 
regard  to  religion,  education,  and  the  army 
had  very  much  greater  weight  with  the 
electors.  By  a  reasonable  mixture  of 
firmness  and  gentleness  the  republic 
might  easily  have  secured  the  neutrality 
of  the  higher  clergy  and  something  very 
like  the  sympathy  of  the  lower.  It  pre- 
ferred an  indecisive  policy,  at  once  weak 
and  unfriendly — a  policy  of  petty  annoy- 
ance, which  irritated  without  terrifying, 
and  which  the  Clericals  represented  as 
persecution.  The  clergy,  thus  alienated, 
threw  themselves  in  a  body  into  an  open 
agitation  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative 
candidates,  while  men  of  moderate  opin- 
ions, who  by  no  means  belonged  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Clericals,  but  who  valued 
religious  liberty,  were  driven  in  large 
numbers  in  the  same  direction.  The  per- 
sistent threat  held  out  by  certain  Repub- 
licans to  destroy  the  Church,  either  by  a 
hypocritical  ful61ment  of  the  Concordat  or 
by  the  forcible  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  has  been  skilfully  used  by  their 
adversaries  amongst  the  peasantry,  who 
dread  nothing  so  much  as  having  to  pay 
their  curi  themselves.  The  government 
was  so  well  aware  of  this  fact  that  in  some 
of  the  departments  the  catechism  was  or- 
dered to  be  recited  in  the  schools  during 
the  last  week  before  the  elections,  though 


only  two  months  earlier  the  teachers  had 
been  strictly  forbidden  to  use  it.  This 
childish  stratagem  had,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  no  great  success. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  surprising 
that  the  laws  for  primary  instruction 
should  have  injured  the  credit  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  The  work  it  has  done  for 
the  schools  has  been  its  best  title  to  honor. 
But  admirable  as  the  work  may  have  beeo 
on  the  whole,  it  has  had  many  defects. 
The  large  sums  spent  in  building  have 
burdened  many  of  the  communes  with 
debt,  and  the  increase  of  local  rates  has 
not  been  made  up  for  by  the  advantage  of 
free  education,  for,  as  a  peasant  put  it,  "I 
used  to  pay  for  my  own  son ;  now  I  pay 
for  everybody."  In  some  places,  even, 
the  parents  feel  insulted  by  a  gratuity 
which  reduces  them  to  the  level  of  pau- 
pers. The  State,  by  providing  free  edu- 
cation for  everybody,  and  not  only  for 
those  who  claim  it,  has  seriously  dimin- 
ished its  revenues,  and  has  deprived  the 
teachers  of  the  very  necessary  addition  to 
their  salaries  afforded  by  the  capitation 
fee.  Compulsory  education  has  given 
rise  to  other  grievances.  Compulsion 
was  a  good  thing  in  itself;  but  instead  of 
being  applied  in  a  simple  and  practical 
way,  by  giving  the  school  boards  the  right 
to  summon  and  punish  parents  who  of  set 
purpose  were  providing  no  education  for 
their  children,  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  petty  and  vexatious  details; 
the  parents  were  required  to  make  a  dec- 
laration every  year,  with  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing their  names  published  if  they  forgot; 
while  children  who  did  not  attend  the 
public  schools  were  obliged  to  undergo  a 
pretty  severe  annual  examination,  thus 
affording  the  tyrants  of  the  village  a  fine 
opportunity  of  annoyarce.  It  is  not  easy 
to  realize  the  variety  of  quarrels  and  difin- 
culties  of  all  sorts  which  have  sprung  out 
of  this  system  of  compulsory  education. 

The  military  recruitment  law,  which 
imposes  an  equal  term  of  three  years' 
service  on  every  one  alike,  has  not  yet 
come  into  operation,  as  it  has  not  passed 
the  Senate ;  but  the  mere  passing  of  the 
bill  by  the  Lower  Chamber  has  been 
enough  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the 
peasantry.  The  deputies  imagined  that 
these  people  would  be  delighted  to  see 
the  son  of  the  bourgeois  obliged  to  serve 
as  long  as  themselves,  whereas  in  reality 
they  care  nothing  at  all  about  it;  while 
they  are  furious  at  finding  that  they  are 
all  to  be  comf^elled  to  serve  the  full  three 
years,  in  place  of  the  present  system,  by 
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which  half  the  contiogent  drawn  by  lot 
serves  only  ten  months,  and  the  other  half 
forty  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
law,  so  far  from  reducing  our  military  ex 
penditure,  will  greatly  increase  it.  The 
only  thing  it  is  good  for  is  to  satisfy  the 
craviot^s  of  that  levelling  instinct  which 
is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  heart  of  the 
common  people. 

Now  this  levelling  instinct  is  only  to  be 
found  amongst  a  section  of  the  town  pop> 
ulatioo,  and  not  among  the  country  folic 
at  all.  The  peasant  is  no  leveller;  he 
takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
^reat  landowner  has  his  privileges,  and 
be  certainly  is  not  disposed  to  surrender 
any  of  his  own  advantages  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  his  betters  subjected  to  the 
same  inconvenience.  The  Republican 
majority  in  the  last  Chamber  thought  to 
insure  its  re-election  by  carrying  meas- 
ures intended  to  flatter  democratic  preju- 
dices and  the  desire  of  equality.  Its 
measures  flattered  nobody  except  the 
working  classes  in  the  towns,  who  were 
sure  to  vote  for  the  Republicans  in  any 
case,  and  even  for  the  advanced  Republi- 
cans ;  and  they  si  mply  disgusted  and  drove 
ioto  the  ranks  of  the  reactionaries  those 
country  electors  whose  support  was  more 
precarious  and  more  necessary  to  the  Re- 
public. The  Moderates,  who  should  have 
aimed  at  securing  for  the  republic  the 
conservative  masses  of  the  country,  who 
alone  c^n  form  the  solid  basis  of  the 
State,  thought  of  nothing  but  conciliating 
the  Radicals,  who  were  certain  never  to 
vote  for  them. 

It  may  be  observed  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  amongst  the  causes  of  the  re- 
actionary success  the  wish  to  have  done 
with  the  republic  and  to  revert  to  mon- 
archy. The  truth  is,  that  the  elections  of 
last  October  were  not  monarchical  elec- 
tions at  all.  This  was  proved  by  the  bal- 
lots of  the  i8th,  which  showed  a  revulsion 
in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  arising  sim- 
ply from  the  fear  lest  the  reactionary 
movement  should  prove  strong  enough  to 
endanger  the  Republic.  Setting  aside  a 
certain  number  of  party  leaders  and  poli- 
ticians, it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
monarchical  opinion  in  France  at  all.  On 
the  other  band,  it  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth  that  there  is  no  Republican  opinion 
either  —  in  this  sense,  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  wishes  for  nothing  but  to  be 
fairly  governed,  to  carry  on  its  own  affairs, 
and  not  to  have  a  revolution.  Yet  I  think, 
nevertheless,  that  there  are  more  people 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Republican  prin- 
ciple than  there  are  people  attached  to 


the  monarchical  principle;  and  besides 
this,  it  is  much  easier  for  the  republic  to 
put  up  with  this  indifference  as  to  the 
form  of  government  than  it  could  possibly 
be  for  the  monarchy;  and  again,  as  the 
republic  is  actually  in  possession,  it  car* 
ries  with  it  the  good  wishes  of  all  those 
who  dread  nothing  so  much  as  a  revolu- 
tion. The  Conservatives  are  perfectly 
aware  of  this ;  they  have  nowhere  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  destroying  the  re- 
public and  restoring  either  the  kingdom 
or  the  empire;  they  have  made  no  de- 
mand for  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  monarchical  interest;  they  have  con* 
tented  themselves  with  demanding  sound 
finance,  the  protection  of  agriculture,  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  the  relinquishment  of 
the  colonial  policy.  As  the  result  of  this 
prudent  and  reasonable  course,  they  have 
been  able  to  put  forward  in  every  depart- 
ment a  Conservative  list  calculated  to  re- 
ceive the  combined  support  of  Royalists, 
Imperialists,  and  the  whole  body  of  Con- 
servatives indifferent  to  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Republicans,  meanwhile, 
were  splitting  into  two  or  even  three  dis- 
tinct parlies,  each  abusing  and  slandering 
the  other,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Conservatives.  The  election  may  be  said 
to  have  been  just  a  repetition  of  that  night 
of  the  31st  of  March  when  M.  Ferry  fell. 
The  Moderate  Left  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  combined  attack  of  the  Right  and  the 
Extreme  Left,  and  to  the  weakness  of  its 
own  members. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  causes,  ma- 
terial, economic,  and  moral,  which  have 
contributed  to  decide  the  late  elections, 
we  may  now  ask  ourselves  what  conjec- 
ture may  be  hazarded  as  to  the  political 
future  in  store  for  us  in  1886.  The  im- 
mediate future  is  easy  enough  to  foresee. 
Unless  M.  Grdvy  should  be  incapacitated 
by  illness  from  retaining  his  post,  he  will 
be  re-elected  in  December.  The  Brisson 
ministry  may  also  remain  in  office,  or 
be  superseded  by  another,  which  will  be 
pretty  much  as  heterogeneous.  The  real 
question  is  not  the  immediate  future  of 
the  next  two  months,  during  which  no- 
body will  do  anything,  in  order  that  New 
Year's  day  may  go  ofiE  quietly,  and  out  of 
respect  for  what  somebody  calls  the  Truce 
of  Comfits.  The  question  that  concerns 
us  is,  what  is  to  happen  after  the  first  of 
February  ? 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  may  be  ana- 
lyzed as  follows :  two  hundred  and  three 
Conservatives,  of  whom  about  fifty  are 
avowed  Bonapartists,  about  a  hundred  are 
Royalists  more  or  less  devoted,  and  about 
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fifty  are  simple  Conservatives  of  no  par- 
ticular shade;  and  tiiree  hundred  and 
eighty-one  Republ'icans,  of  whom  about 
two  hundred  are  Moderates,  one  hundred 
Radicals  of  various  shades,  and  eighty  ex- 
treme Radicals. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  sort  of  action 
may  be  expected  from  these  various  par- 
ties. If  the  Republican  deputies  could 
but  realize  the  meanin*;  of  the  elections 
and  understand  what  it  is  that  the  country 
craves  —  jjood  government  and  security 
for  business  —  they  might  easily  reduce 
the  Opposition  to  impotence  and  prepare 
themselves  a  splendid  revenge  in  1889. 
They  have  but  to  form  a  ministry  of  trust- 
worthy and  practical  men,  and  support 
them  steadily  for  these  four  years,  and  to 
busy  themselves  exclusively  with  matters 
of  finance  and  economy,  and  with  admin- 
istrative improvements,  and  they  are  sure 
to  succeed.  Unhappily,  of  all  the  courses 
that  can  be  ima(;ined,  this  is  the  one  they 
are  the  least  likely  to  take.  On  the  18th 
of  October  the  Republicans  did  indeed 
forget  their  quarrels  for  a  moment  in 
order  to  defeat  the  common  foe ;  nay, 
they  pushed  their  party  discipline  so  far 
as  to  make  some  rather  humiliating  com- 
promises —  as  when,  for  instance,  we 
found  the  Temps  advocating  the  candida- 
ture of  Rochetort,  Camelinat,  and  Basly  — 
all  revolutionists  pure  and  simple;  but  as 
to  believing  that  they  are  capable  of  hold- 
ing together  for  months  and  years  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  discreet  and  united  policy, 
that  would  show  a  very  slender  knowledge 
of  them  indeed.  There  are  among  them 
some  twenty  or  thirty  men  who  will  listen 
to  no  argument  and  no  advice,  and  who, 
whether  from  sheer  fanaticism,  or  for  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  noise,  or  in  order  to 
gratify  their  constituents,  are  certain  to 
bring  forward  at  all  costs  their  projects  of 
violent  and  radical  reform.  Some  hun- 
dred others  there  are  who  will  not  have 
the  courage,  in  the  face  of  a  distinct  de- 
mand, to  shirk  discussions  which  never- 
theless cannot  possibly  come  to  anything. 
We  shall  therefore  have  a  series  of  platonic 
demonstrations  in  favor  of  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  the  three  years'  mili- 
tary service,  and  the  like  —  all  to  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  disturbing  and  irri- 
tating the  country.  They  will  try,  under 
the  pretext  ot  conciliation,  to  induce  the 
Moderates  to  vote  Radical  measures;  as 
indeed  we  have  already  had  M.  Bert,  M. 
Lockroy,  and  M.  Ranc  himself  maintain- 
ing the  necessity  of  leaning  more  towards 
the  Left,  when  in  fact  it  is  by  leaning  too 
much  to  the  Left  that  we  have  already  lost 


so  much  ground.  Others,  again,  talk  of 
expelling  the  Orleans  princes,  of  annul- 
ling the  returns  of  certain  departments  en 
bloc,  and  of  revising  the  Constitution.  All 
such  violent  measures  can  but  accelerate 
the  movement  which  is  carrying  the  coun- 
try towards  Conservatism.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  else  than  that  the 
Republican  majority  will  before  long  pre- 
sent a  spectacle  of  the  most  deplorable 
anarchy  of  ideas,  that  the  Right  will  in- 
stigate disorders  in  the  Chamber,  and  that 
we  shall  presently  find  ourselves  in  dan* 
ger  of  being  shut  uj^  to  the  necessity  of  a 
dissolution. 

Whether  we  are  driven  to  a  dissolutioD^ 
or  whether  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
drags  on  in  impotence  and  disorder  to  the 
end  of  its  natural  life,  in  either  case  it  is 
probable  that  at  the  next  elections  the 
Right  will  obtain  a  majority.  Will  it 
know  how  to  use  its  advantage  ?  Good 
sense  would  require  that  it  should  take 
precisely  the  same  view  of  its  duties  which 
we  have  already  prescribed  to  the  Repub« 
licans ;  it  should  put  aside  all  idea  of 
monarchical  restoration  or  clerical  reac- 
tion, and  set  itself  simply  to  govern  well 
by  means  of  the  existing  laws.  We  might 
then  have  a  chance  of  seeing  two  great 
parties  formed  in  the  country,  a  Right  and 
a  Left,  which  might  succeed  each  other  io 
office,  and  thus  satisfy  that  desire  of 
change  which  of  itself  is  always  enough 
to  transfer  the  majority  within  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  the  ranks  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. Unfortunately,  again,  nothing  of 
this  kind  con  be  hoped  for  from  the  Right 
as  at  present  constituted.  It  has  too 
many  fanatics  in  its  ranks.  It  has  Dona- 
pariists  like  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  who 
have  made  hatred  of  the  Republic  an  arti- 
cle of  their  creed ;  it  has  Royalists  who 
think  that  without  a  king  a  country  can 
have  no  diplomacy,  no  army,  and  no 
finance;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  it  has 
Clericals  who  hold  that  the  sole  end  of 
politics  is  to  place  the  State  at  the  service 
of  the  Church.  The  enfant  terrible  oi  the 
party,  M.  de  Mun,  has  just  shown  his 
hand  by  proposing  the  formation  of  a 
Catholic  party,  the  object  of  which  should 
be  to  make  Catholicism  supreme  not  only 
in  the  schools,  but  even  over  industry, 
agriculture,  and  the  working  classes.  This 
everlasting'  clerical  question  will  always 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Conservative 
party  to  give  its  sincere  adhesion  to  the 
Republic.  If  the  Conservatives  come  into 
power,  they  will  not  be  able  to  restore  the 
Monarchy,  because  it  will  be  impossible 
to  obtain  a  majority  either  for  the  Comte 
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dc  Paris  or  for  Prince  Victor ;  they  will 
ooly  fling  their  weight  ioto  4be  scale  ot 
tbe  Clerical  reaction,  and  thas  again  pro- 
voke the  most  bitter  opposition. 

Bat  if  neither  Republicans  nor  Con- 
servatives are  capable  of  pursuing  a  wise 
aod  moderate  policy,  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence? It  is  no  use  disguising  it, 
that  the  natural  consequence  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  would  be 
a  series  of  embarrassments,  disorders  in 
Parliament,  then  an  economic  crisis  in  the 
country,  then  disturbances  in  the  streets, 
aod  finally  a  riot,  a  revolution,  or  a  coup 
dUtat,  leading  to  the  establisiiment  of  a 
dictatorship  of  some  sort  or  other.  I  say 
of  some  sort  or  other,  for  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  guess  whether  it  would  be 
Royalist,  Bonapartist,  or  simply  military, 
or  Clerical,  or  even  Republican.  In  any 
cdse  the  final  issue  of  the  crisis  would  be 
the  ruin  of  Liberal  government  through 
the  total  failure  of  tbe  Parliamentary  sys- 
tem. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  deplorable 
issue  is  but  too  likely,  we  need  not  give 
ourselves  up  to  it  as  inevitable.  It  is  no- 
where truer  than  in  France,  that  what  is 
really  to  be  expected  is  the  unforeseen. 
There  is  still  one  great  guarantee  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic  — the  Senate.  In 
the  Senate  the  majority  is  thoroughly 
Republican  and  resolutely  Moderate.  It 
has  long  been  the  fashion  for  the  Radicals 
to  decry  the  Senate,  and  some  of  them 
keep  up  the  habit  for  fear  of  seeming  to 
contradict  themselves ;  but  they  all  know 
at  tbe  bottom  of  their  hearts  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Senate  is  our  main  bulwark 
against  a  monarchical  restoration,  quite 
as  much  as  against  revolutionary  ex- 
cesses. In  case  of  a  dissolution,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  Republican  senators 
might  take  the  management  of  the  elec- 
tions vigorously  in  hand,  and  inspire  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  the  country  to  secure 
a  Moderate  Republican  majority  strong 
enough  to  carry  on  the  government.  This 
would  save  tbe  country;  and  without 
absolutely  counting  on  it  we  may  enter- 
tain it  as  a  reasonable  hope.  The  Temps, 
which  has  the  widest  circulation  of  all  the 
political  journals  (the  Figaro  being  rather 
a  literary  and  society  paper)  is  trying  to 
prepare  the  Republican  party  beforehand 
lor  this  contest  with  the  Extreme  Right 
aod  Extreme  Left,  and  wants  to  organize 
a  vast  association  which  should  include  all 
Liberals.  As  the  law  does  not  allow  po- 
litical associations,  h  is  proposed  that  it 
should  take  the  shape  of  an  association 
for  tbe  celebration  of  tbe  centenary  of  '89. 


The  intention  is  excellent.    The  scrutin 
de  liste  cannot  work  properly  unless  the 
electors  are  all  banded  together  in^  electo- 
ral associations,    which    can   at  election 
time  bring  forward  their  candidates,  act 
in  concert,  and  secure  a  real  representa- 
tion of  opinion.    As  things  are  at  present, 
candidates  are  chosen  or  accepted  by  the 
so-called  delegates  of  so-called  commit- 
tees, nominated  by  no  one  but  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  we  doubt  whether  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Temps  will  work  in  the 
way  desired.     In  the  first  place,  Liberal 
Republicans  ought  not  to  set  the  example 
of  evading  the  law ;  in  the  second  place,  a 
political  association  cannot  well  be  based 
on  an  indefinite  programme.     In  choosing 
candidates,   the   electors    must    first    be 
grouped  together  in  association's  which 
exactly  represent  the  various  shades  of 
opinion;   these    associations   must    then 
agree  upon  the  list  of  candidates.     What 
is  required  to  give  the  necessary  unity  of 
opinion   is   not  so  much  a  form  of  pro- 
gramme as  the  name  of  a  person.     If,  for 
instance,  the  association  proposed  by  ^he 
Temps  were  to  be  headed  by  M.  Ribot, 
who  was  so  unluckily  defeated  at  the  late 
election,  everybody  would  know  the  pre- 
cise shade  of  opinion  which  it  represented. 
If  it  were  led  by  M.  Spuller  or  M.  Bert,  it 
would  recruit  a  totally  different  set  of  ad- 
herents.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  at- 
tempt were  made  to  collect  together  un- 
der its  banner  the  whole  Republican  host, 
from  the  Left  Centre  to  the  Radical  Left, 
it  would  end  in  hopeless  futility.     But  in 
any  case    tbe    Republican    forces    must 
somehow  be  organized,  or  the  Moderates 
will  give  up  the  struggle  in  disgust,  and 
leave  the  field  to  the  extreme  parties,  who 
will  soon  bring  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
revolution.     It    has  been   observed   that 
each  of  the  Republican  groups  has  tried 
to  court  popularity  by  making  concessions 
to  tbe  group  next  beyond  it.     M.  Cldmen* 
ceau  tricks  himself  out  as  a  Socialist; 
the  Brisson-Floquet  government  seek  his 
alliance  and  that  of  M.  Lockroy,  just  as 
M.  Ferry  and  his  friends  tried  to  please 
MM.  Brisson  and  Floquet  by  passing  the 
magistracy  and  army  laws.     In  this  way 
tbey  have  helped,  one  and  all,  to  alienate 
from  the  republic  the  mass  of  peaceable 
and   law-abiding  persons   who  alone  can 
form   the  solid  basis  of  a  government. 
Yet  these  are  the  people  in  whom,  above 
all  things,  it  is  necessary  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. 

The  present  government  will  find  it  no 
easy  task  to  do  this,  for  the  impression 
they  have  given  by  the  whole  of  their  coo- 
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duct  is,  that  they  are  hopelessly  timid,  and 
ready  to  make  every  possible  concession 
to  the  Radicals  that  can  be  made  without 
ofiFendint;  the  Opportunists.  The  minis- 
ters are  almost  all  of  them  men  wanting  in 
character  or  mediocre  in  capacity.  Neither 
at  home  nor  abroad  do  they  seem  likely  to 
pursue  any  definite  policy  —  and  this  at  a 
moment  when  the  Eastern  question  is  just 
reopen  in  or,  and  when  in  France  everybody 
has  misgivings  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
republic  —  as  if  by  a  sort  of  fatality  no 
form  of  government  could  last  more  than 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years.  Gifted,  indeed, 
roust  he  be  who  can  discern  what  is  the 
foreign  policy  of  M.  de  Freycinet  or  the 
home  policy'  of  M.  Allain  Targd.  The 
single  principle  by  which  the  present  gov- 
ernment has  been  guided,  whether  in  Ton- 
quin,  in  Annam,  in  Burmah,  at  Constanti- 
nople, or  in  France  itself,  has  been  the 
principle  of  laisser  aller. 

One  member  only  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment—  M.  Goblet  —  appears  to  have 
either  character  or  opinions;  and  he  it  is 
who  has  been  exposed  to  the  sharpest  at- 
tacks; for  he  is  too  moderate  to  please 
the  Radicals  and  too  independent  to  please 
the  Opportunists.  He  has  just  been  made, 
on  the  most  frivolous  grounds,  the  object 
of  an  angry  attack  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  newspapers.  The  reason  was  this. 
M.  Zola  has  founded  a  play  on  his  own 
novel,  **  Germinal.*'  The  subject  of  the 
novel  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  miners' 
strike,  treated  in  a  spirit  of  intense  sym- 
pathy for  (he  sufferings  of  the  men  and 
of  unmitigated  hostility  to  the  masters. 
The  play,  like  the  novel,  ends  with  a  riot, 
and  a  massacre  of  the  miners  by  the  sol- 
diery. M.  Goblet,  who,  as  minister  of  the 
fine  arts,  has  the  censorship  of  the  thea- 
tres, considered  a  scene  of  this  sort  on  the 
stage  too  likely  to  excite  the  passions  of 
the  populace.  Whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  as  we 
know  the  piece  only  by  hearsay ;  but  to 
those  who  know  M.  Goblet's  extreme  Lib* 
eralism  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
objections  must  have  been  weighty.  But 
M.  Zola  could  not  take  it  quietly :  he  pro- 
tested in  a  published  letter,  in  which  he 
taunted  M.  Goblet  with  ignorance  for  not 
sufficiently  admiring  M.  Zola,  and  wound 
up  with  colossal  insolence:  "* Germinal' 
will  be  the  death  of  M.  Goblet."  Sad  to 
say,  almost  the  whole  of  the  press  has 
servilely  followed  the  lead  of  M.  Zola,  and 
cried  shame  on  the  tyranny  of  the  censor- 
ship; and  we  have  heard  more  of  M.  Go- 
blet's name  in  a  single  week  in  connection 
with  this  affair  than  ever  we  did  during 


the  past  five  months  in  connection  with 
his  important  services  to  education.  A 
protest  has  been  raised  at  the  same  time 
against  the  existence  of  a  theatrical  cen- 
sorship at  all,  though  it  exists  in  every 
other  country,  even  in  England  itself,  and 
though  without  it  the  theatre,  which  is 
even  now  so  often  disgraced  by  the  per- 
formance of  immoral  plays,  would  become 
a  permanent  source  of  scandal. 

Whatever  M.  Zola  may  say,  M.  Goblet 
is  a  good  minister  —  earnest,  intelligent, 
and  liberal.  He  has  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing a  decree  by  which  the  faculties  of  let- 
ters, science,  law,  and  medicine,  which 
hitherto  have  had  no  financial  autonomy  of 
any  kind,  are  endowed  with  a  sort  of  civil 
corporeity,  which  allows  of  their  having 
funds  of  their  own,  inheriting  and  to  a 
certain  extent  administering  their  own 
affairs.  It  is  a  first  step  on  the  way  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  great  independent 
universities.  M.  Goblet  also  encouraged 
the  meeting  at  Havre  of  the  Teachers' 
Congress,  of  which  the  mayor  of  Havre, 
M.  Siegfried,  was  the  originator.  The 
minister  presided  at  the  opening  meeting, 
and  in  an  admirable  speech  invited  the 
teachers  to  discuss  with  perfect  freedom 
all  questions  relating  to  their  own  interests 
and  those  of  the  schools.  This  Interna- 
tional Congress  determined  on  an  annual 
meeting  of  National  Congresses  of  the 
same  kind,  and  on  a  triennial  I  nternational 
Congress.  M.  Goblet  bad  also  the  honor 
of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
Sorbonne.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  was  decided  on  in  principle  thirty 
years  ago;  the  empire  went  so  far  as  sol- 
emnly to  ordain  that  it  should  be  done,  but 
not  so  far  as  to  begin  doing  it.  Four 
years  ago  the  republic  revived  (he  proj 
ect,  and  now  the  new  building  has  reached 
its  first  story.  The  faculties  of  letters 
and  sciences  will  at  last  be  lodged  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  metropolis.  M. 
Goblet  in  his  speech  spoke  admirably  of 
the  revival  of  serious  studies  in  France, 
raised  an  eloquent  protest  against  the 
scepticism  and  pessimism  preached  by  a 
section  of  the  young  writers  of  our  day, 
and  exhorted  the  coming  generation  to 
have  faith  in  hard  work  and  in  science. 

There  are,  in  fact,  two  distinct  currents 
setting  different  ways,  which  characterize 
the  literary  youth  of  our  day.  There  is 
the  school  of  the  decadence,  which  de- 
lights in  the  reproduction  of  whatever  is 
sad,  vicious,  and  uowholesomei  and  which, 
under  pretence  of  reinvigorating  our  lan- 
guage and  Imparting  fiavor  and  color  to 
it,  loads  and  distorts  it,  and  makes  it  as 
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tar^id  and  obscure  as  it  is  naturally  clear 
and  simple.  Alongside  of  this  school  — 
which  includes  some  men  of  real  talent, 
such  as  MM.  Verlaine,  Rod,  RoUinat, 
Heonequin,  Huysmans,  and  to  which  M. 
Bourget  also  belongs  by  some  sides  of 
bim(aot  the  lowest}— there  is,  I  will  not 
say  another  school,  for  they  form  neither 
school  nor  coterie,  but  a  pleiad  of  writers, 
who  are  faithful  to  the  French  tradition 
of  transparent  style  and  manly  thought 
aod  wholesome  art.  One  of  the  most  gen- 
ial and  original  poets  of  this  pleiad, 
M.  G.  Vicaire,  the  delightful  author  of 
*'Eroauz  Bressans,"  has  given  us  an 
amusing  imitation  of  the  school  of  the 
decadence  in  a  little  brochure  called  "  Les 
Deliquesce nces,  par  Ador^  Floupette." 
With  all  his  efforts  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  being  quite  as  obscure,  quite  as  preten- 
tious, quite  as  devoid  of  common  sense, 
as  his  models;  aod  such  a  piece  as  this, 
if  it  had  appeared  in  the  Revue  Contem- 
Poraine^  might  pass  for  a  parody  of  the 
parodies  of  M.  Vicaire.  The  best  thing 
in  the  **  Ddliquescences  *'  is  the  preface, 
which  contains  a  lively  description  of  an 
assemblage  of  ddcadents^  where  we  find 
roorphiomaniacs  who  despise  ordinary 
health,  and  keep  up  a  constant  state  of 
arti6cial  excitement,  and  sham  mystics 
calling  themselves  **  pseudo-catholics," 
who  attempt  to  combine  a  sort  of  Byzan- 
tine pietism  with  the  vices  of  the  later 
empire.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  semi-in- 
valids and  semi-charlatans.  M.  Vicaire 
has  made  some  people  very  angry,  but  he 
has  done  real  service  to  the  public  by 
bursting,  with  a  prick  of  his  pointed  pen, 
the  balloons  which  these  restorers  of  our 
laovaage  and  literature  have  been  labori- 
ously puffing  out.  M.  Jean  Aicard  has 
meanwhile  raised  a  more  serious  protest 
against  the  pessimism  of  some  part  of 
our  contemporary  literature.  His  volume 
of  poems,  "  Le  Dieu  dans  I'Homme,"  is 
an  eloquent  and  philosophic  rejoinder  to 
the  "  Blasphemes  *'  of  Richepin.  Where 
Richepin  denuded,  disparaged,  desecrated 
everything  he  touched,  Jean  Aicard  shows 
everywhere  the  ideal  in  humanity,  redeem- 
ing its  vices,  its  errors,  its  ignorances, 
lo  a  series  of  simple  stories,  which  nev- 
ertheless have  an  epic  strain  in  them,  he 
shows  us  deeds  of  devotion  all  the  more 
heroic  because  so  unobtrusive;  while  in 
his  lyrical  pieces  he  sings  of  the  hidden 
Godhead  speaking  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Beside  M.  Aicard  we  may  place  M.  Dor- 
chain,  who  gave  us,  three  years  ago,  a 
volume  of  ver^  delicate  and  high-toned 
verse,  and  who  has  just  attempted  at  the 


Od^oo  an  imitation  of  Shakespeare's 
"Twelfth  Night,"  under  the  title  "Conte 
d'Avril."  It  is  a  pretty  and  poetic  fancy, 
which  does  honor  to  the  young  poet,  and 
to  the  intelligent  manager  of  the  Oddon, 
M.  Posel.  The  Thd^tre  Frangais  has 
been  less  fortunate  in  the  "Antoinette 
Rigaud  "  of  M.  Deslandes.  It  is  a  clever 
and  amusing  piece,  but  it  has  no  origi- 
nality of  conception  and  no  literary  value. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  new  manager  of 
the  Fran9ais,  M.Jules  Claretie,  who  is, a 
novelist  and  an  historian,  and  a  real  lover 
of  good  literature,  will  give  a  new  and 
powerful  impulse  to  the  leading  theatre 
of  Paris.  He  has  .undertaken  a  difficult 
task,  for  the  Thd&tre  Fran^aise  is  not  only 
a  great  literary  institution,  but  a  great 
commercial  speculation,  and  the  actors, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  shareholders  in 
the  enterprise,  show  some  inclination  to 
subordinate  the  interests  of  art  to  the 
question  of  receipts.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  M.  Claretie,  who  is  the  most 
amiable  of  men,  will  have  energy  enough 
to  get  his  own  way  and  to  keep  in  check 
the  ever-wakeful  susceptibilities  of  his 
actors. 

In  fiction  we  have  of  late  no  new  sensa- 
tion. A  new  humorous  work  by  Daudet 
is  expected  —  "  Tartarin  en  Suisse ;  "  and 
a  semi-satirical  work  by  O.  Feuillet,  piti- 
lessly exposing  the  follies  and  vices  of 
society;  but  meanwhile  the  stories  we 
have  are  more  amiable  than  vigorous. 
M.  Rabusson  shows  no  sign  of  progress 
in  his  :*  UAmie ; "  M.  Theuriet*s  "  P^chd 
Mortel "  is  commonplace  in  action,  though 
the  story  is  nicely  told,  with  a  setting  of 
pleasant  landscape.  There  is  force  and 
truth  of  observation  in  M.  Jules  de  Glou- 
vet's  "Famille  Bourgeois/'  but  marred 
by  improbabilities  and  vulgarities;  and 
then  we  have  Maystre's  **  L'Adversaire," 
which  gives  a  curious  picture  of  Prot- 
estant manners.  Mme.  de  Pressensd's 
"Genevieve"  is  another  Protestant  story; 
it  is  not  wanting  in  originality,  but  it  is 
moral  rather  than  distinctively  literary  in 
character.  The  purpose  of  the  author  has 
been  to  show  how  far  the  so-called  Chris- 
tian world  is  from  practising  the  morality 
of  the  gospel,  and  she  makes  her  Gene- 
vieve, a  child  of  poor  parents  adopted  by 
a  great  lady  —  a  simple  aod  straightfor- 
ward little  girl,  arguing  with  all  the  logic 
of  simplicity  —  apply  the  precepts  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  most  literal  way  to 
her  proud  and  narrow  and  aristocratic 
patroness,  Mme.  de  Pressens^  has  a  fine 
sense  of  character;  she  makes  her  peo- 
ple live;  but  I  prefer  her  children's  sto- 
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ries  to  her  novels.    They  are  more  real 
and  more  touching. 

The  French  public  is  disposed  just  now 
to  be  a  little  hard  on  its  novelists  — a  lit- 
tle unjust  to  them  perhaps.  The  immense 
success  of  the  Russian  novels  has  some- 
what prejudiced  our  own  ;  and  it  must  be 
adn'tted  that  as  you  rise  from  Dostoi- 
evski's  "Crime  et  Chfttiment,"  with  your 
whole  soul  and  brain  in  a  whirl,  M.  Zola's 
atrocities  seem  somewhat  thin  and  pale; 
while  beside  the  intense  life,  the  profound 
insight,  the  passionate  human  sympathies 
of  Tolstoi's  **  Anna  Kardnine*'  everything 
else  seems  false,  affected,  languid,  and 
hollow.  Everything  Russian  is  popular 
just  now,  and  book  after  book  comes 
out  on  Russia  and  Russian  literature. 
Yesterday  it  was  M.  Dupuy's  charming 
**  Etudes  sur  la  Litt^rature  Russe;**  to- 
day it  is  **  L'Empire  Russe,**  by  M. 
Combes  de  Lesirade.  I  have  already 
spoken  more  than  once  of  the  valuable 
works  of  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  and  of  M. 
de  Vogiid's  admirable  articles. 

The  publication  of  memoirs  and  corre- 
spondence continues  to  throw  gleam  after 
gleam  of  useful  light  upon  the  past.  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  reckon  as  authen- 
tic memoirs  the  **  Souvenirs  d^un  Imp^ 
rialiste"  by  "Fidus."  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  regard  them  as  a  very  strong 
anti-Bonapartist  pamphlet,  so  ridiculous 
and  odious  at  once  is  the  part  he  makes 
the  Imperialists  play  between  1871  and 
1881.  We  find  them  fancying  from  day 
to  day  that  the  empire  is  going  to.  be  re- 
stored, cherishing  the  roost  childish  prej- 
udices against  the  Republicans  and  the 
Royalists,  devising  plots  as  rascally  as 
they  are  stupid,  and  as  stupid  as  they  are 
rascally,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  Mgr.  de  Bonne- 
chose,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Prince 
Imperial.  We  find  the  empress  urging  on 
the  war  of  1870,  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
the  despotism  of  1852;  the  archbishop 
negotiating  with  the  Germans  during  the 
campaign  of  1871;  and  Napoleon  III. 
meditating  the  foundation  of  an  Ultra- 
montane empire.  I  do  not  know  who 
*'  Fidus ''  is,  but  unless  the  whole  thing  is 
a  bad  joke,  he  must  be  a  person  of  curi- 
riously  ill-balanced  mind,  who  has  done 
his  party  a  service  for  which  they  will  not 
thank  him.  The  "  Confessions  '* of  Ars^ne 
Houssaye  are  a  less  mischievous  sort  of 
work.  Here  we  have  M.  Houssaye  tell- 
ing us,  in  a  style  not  wanting  in  grace  and 
vivacity,  his  own  adventures  and  the  lit- 
erary and  political  events  with  which  he 
was  connected.    A  whole  epoch  of  the 


social,  literary,  theatrical,  and  artistic  life 
of  the  capital  lives  again  in  these  foar 
volumes,  which  are  light  enough  in  spite 
of  their  size.  In  the  "  Correspondence  '*  of 
Qui  net  and  of  Lanfrey  we  have  historical 
documents  of  inuch  greater  importance. 
Quinet  passed  the  whole  period  of  the 
empire  in  forced  or  voluntary  exile,  first 
in  Belgium,  and  then  at  Veytaux  in  Switz- 
erland. During  tho^e  eighteen  years  he 
kept  up  the  most  active  correspondence 
with  other  French  politicians,  whether  io 
exile  like  himself,  or  still  in  France. 
These  letters  were  intended  for  publica- 
tion from  the  first,  and  were  carefiflly 
copied  by  his  wife  before  they  were  posted, 
and  they  are  naturally  a  little  wanting  io 
spontaneity  and  in  the  characteristic 
charm  of  the  epistolary  style;  but  they 
present  a  faithful  record  of  those  years, 
and  the  events  of  which  they  speak  are 
treated  always  with  a  striking  elevation  of 
tone  and  breadth  of  view.  The  curious 
thing  is,  that  Quinet,  who  during  his  exile 
had  shown  a  singularly  independent  spirit, 
and  had  been  in  sympathy  with  all  the 
Liberal  minds  of  his  day,  immediately  oq 
his  return  to  France  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  partisan,  apparently  from  the 
mere  necessity  of  having  a  part  to  play. 
Lanfrey  was  a  man  of  quite  another  stamp. 
He  had  not  the  philosophic  breadth  of 
Quinet;  he  was  ardent,  nervous,  impres- 
sionable; and  yet  in  practice  his  was  the 
more  solid  Liberalism  of  the  two.  His 
disappointment  was  proportionately  great 
when  he  saw  individual  Republicans  so 
cruelly  betraying  the  hopes  he  had  founded 
on  the  Republican  system;  and  to  this 
disappointment  his  letters  give  bitter  and 
eloquent  expression.  It  is  to  another 
disillusioned  Republican  that  we  owe  the 
interesting  studies  entitled  **The  Army 
and  the  Democracy.*'  If  the  author's  view 
is  just,  democracy  would  prove  incompati- 
ble with  a  strong  military  organization; 
for  the  schemes  he  propounds  are  as  chi* 
merical  as  the  historical  and  critical  part 
of  his  work  is  strong  and  solid.  We  may 
reckon  also  among  historical  memoirs  M. 
d'Hdrisson*s  ** Journal  of  an  Interpreter 
in  China."  It  is  a  lively  and  picturesque 
account  of  the  Chinese  expedition  of  iSSSo, 
by  the  former  secre^tary  of  General  Cousin 
de  Montauban.  In  vigor  and  general  in- 
terest the  book  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the 
'^Joyrnal  d*un  Officier  d'Ordonnance  in 
1870-1871,"  by  the  same  author,  and  it 
inspires  greater  confidence.  It  will  be 
read  in  England  as  eagerly  as  in  France, 
for  the  English  army  plays  no  smalt  part 
in  the  story ;  whether  it  is  to  be  considered 
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2.  creditable  part  or  not  depends  on  the 
point  of  view  from  which  it  is  looked  at. 
M.  d'Hdrisson's  opinion  is,  that  the  En- 
glish manai^ed  very  cleverly  in  letting  the 
French  take  all  the  trouble  and  glory  of 
the  expedition,  and  in  reaping  the  solid 
beoelit  of  it  themselves.  This  opinion 
will  do  doubt  be  disputed  in  England. 

Here,  again,  as  at  so  many  other  points, 
onecomes  upon  that  old  and  ineradicable 
rivalry  of  French  and  English  —  neigh- 
bors whom  so  many  interests  should  tend 
to  draw  together,  but  who  are  separated 
by  so  many  prejudices.  The  clever  writer 
who  calls  himself  Max  O  Rell,  and  who 
has  already  given  us  two  volumes  on  En- 
g\\i)\  manners  —  which  he  treats  super- 
ficially enough,  indeed,  but  with  some 
true  touches  —  makes  the  attempt  to  com- 
bat these  prejudices,  while  describing 
them,  in  a  book  entitled  "Les  Chcrs  Voi- 
sins."  Both  nations  might  find  something 
to  learn  from  it. 

We  may  turn  from  these  to  the  men- 
tion of  some  more  serious  volumes  —  the 
**  Pens^es  "  of  Joseph  Roux,  a  village  curd 
who,  with  singular  penetration,  depicts  not 
only  the  mode  of  living,  but  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  the  peasants  who  surround 
him;  and  the  '* History  of  French  Civil- 
ization '*  by  M.  Rambaud,  of  which  one 
volume  is  already  published,  and  the  other 
is  to  follow.  This  last  is  a  remarkably 
vivid  and  glowing  and*generally  accurate 
picture  of  the  development  of  French 
manners  and  institutions.  It  is  to  the 
higher  education  of  girls  that  we  owe 
works  of  this  sort ;  but  we  sincerely  hope 
that  they  will  be  found  available  also  for 
the  education  of  boys,  for  they  are  far 
more  instructive  than  mere  records  of 
battles. 

We  have  lost  during  the  last  few  months 
a  certain  number  of  eminent  men,  but  they 
were  men  who  had  lived  long  enough  to 
complete  a  useful  career  and  to  give  the 
full  measure  of  their  abilities.  Of  these 
were  the  naturalist  Milne  Edwards,  the 
micrographist  Robin,  the  Hellenist  Egger, 
the  epigraphist  L.  Renier,  and  the  histo- 
rian and  economist  Vuitry.  This  last  loss 
is  perhaps  the  most  severe ;  for  M.  Vuitry 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  his  fullest 
powers,  and  he  leaves  unfinished  his  mas- 
terly work,  "Etudes  sur  les  Institutions 
Fioanci^res  de  la  France/' 

If  men  of  talent  pass  away,  others  spring 
up  to  fill  tl>eir  places.  In  the  scientific 
world  all  eyes  have  again  been  fixed  on 
the  splendid  experiments  of  M.  Marcel 
Deprez  on  the  transmission  of  force  by 
electricity.    He  has  succeeded  in  trans- 


mitting to  a  distance  of  ninety  kilometres 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  force  generated  ;  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  moment  is  not 
far  off  when  this  ingenious  discovery, 
which  has  opened  out  new  glimpses  into 
the  nature  of  the  electric  current  itself, 
will  receive  some  practical  application. 
To  utilize  at  any  distance  the  force  of  run- 
ning water,  and  even  perhaps  of  the  tides 
of  the  sea — what  a  dream  of  industrial 
progress  I 

While  M.  Deprez's  discoveries  are  de- 
lighting the  rren  of  science,  the  attention 
of  the  general  ptrtilic  is  attracted  rather 
by  the  experiments  of  M.  Pasteur,  The 
great  physiologist  believes  he  has  found 
means  to  vaccinate  successfully  for  hydro- 
phobia, and  this  even  after  the  bite,  by 
means  of  repeated  inoculations  with  virus 
taken  from  the  rabbit.  The  treatment  to 
which  he  has  already  subjected  several 
patients  seems  conclusive,  and  it  appears 
to  confirm  M.  Pasteur's  theoretical  views 
on  the  virus  of  disease  and  its  treatment 
by  vaccination.  This  discovery  may  bring 
about  a  revolution  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  it  may  boldly  be  said  that, 
should  future  experiments  confirm  it,  the 
day  when  M.  Pasteur  first  inoculated  his 
little  Alsatian  with  the  hydrophobic  virus 
will  mark  an  era,  not  only  in  the  history 
of  science,  but  in  that  of  humanity. 

At  the  very  moment  of  writing  this  ar- 
ticle, we  have  received  M.  Renan's  new 
work,  **Le  Prdtre  de  Ndmi."  It  is,  like 
"  Caliban  "  and  •*  UEau  de  Jouvence,"  a 
poetical,  political,  and  dramatic  fantasia. 
The  scene  is  laid  among  the  Albans  in 
the  early  days  of  ancient  Rome.  On  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Ndmi  is  a  temple  of 
Diana,  of  which  one  could  only  become 
priest  after  having  killed  the  priest  ac- 
tually in  ofiSce.  Antistius  reforms  that 
barbarous  custom.  He  contents  himself 
with  chasing  off  the  cruel  priest  who  offi- 
ciated there  before  him,  and  he  teaches 
the  Albans  a  higher  religious  truth.  No 
one  comprehends  him,  and  he  falls  before 
the  combined  attacks  of  the  demagogues 
and  the  aristocrats,  in  spite  of  the  impo- 
tent sympathies  of  moderate  minds.  The 
doctrine  that  seems  to  follow  from  the 
dialogues  between  the  democrat  Cethegus, 
the  aristocrat  Melius,  and  the  moderate 
Liberalis,  is  that  progress  is  not  effected 
in  the  world  by  reason  and  virtue,  but  by 
violence,  crime,  and  unconscious  instincts. 
The  future  belongs  to  the  bandits  of 
Rome,  not  to  the  civilized  and  philosophic 
Antistius.  It  is  necessary  to  do  good,  not 
only  without  hope  of  being  rewarded,  but 
even  without  hope  of  being  useful.    Bit- 
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ter  as  is  this  morality,  which  is  the  last 
word  of  political  scepticism,  **  Le  Prdtre 
de  N6m\  "  contains  passages  of  exquisite 
poetry  and  others  of  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  the  most  terrible  judgment  that  has 
been  passed  on  the  political  situation  of 
our  existing  France.  It  might  be  useful 
but  for  being  so  despairing. 

G.  MONOD. 


From  The  Satarday  Review. 
C   S.  CALVERLEY.* 

The  late  Mr.  Calverley  was  the  hero 
and  the  poet  of  British  boyhood,  of  the 
universities  and  public  schools.  Though 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  cope  with  Mr, 
W.  G.  Grace  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel  in  those 
manly  arts  which  most  readily  appeal  to 
the  young,  he  preserved  an  extraordinary 
buoyancy  and  audacity,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, which  were  exactly  the  qualities  that 
we  admire  in  early  years.  At  Harrow,  at 
Balliol,  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Calverley  (or 
Blayds,  as  he  was  named  when  at  Harrow 
and  Oxford)  left  behind  him  a  memory 
and  a  tradition.  Scarcely  any  other  man, 
however  distinguished  at  college,  however 
famous  in  after  life,  has  been  so  fortunate 
io  being  thus  remembered.  Mr.  Calver- 
ley preserved  a  coolness  and  ready  wit 
rare  at  the  universities,  where  even  mas- 
ters of  arts  have  been  known  to  say  that 
they  ''always  lose  their  presence  of  mind 
when  they  meet  a  proctor."  Mr.  Calver- 
ley, on  the  other  hand,  made  those  replies 
to  head  masters  and  those  repartees  to 
heads  of  bouses  which  have  now  gone  the 
round  of  the  papers,  extracted  from  the 
pleasant  little  memoir  by  Mr.  Walter  Sen- 
dall.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  much  more 
than  high  spirits  and  good  •  humored 
"cheek*'  in  the  tales  about  how  "  Blayds 
scored  off  the  master;"  nor  do  we  feel 
at  all  confident  that,  with  the  master  of 
to-day,  Blayds  would  have  been  equally 
successful.  The  myths  about  the  present 
autocrat  of  Balliol  present  him  rather  in 
the  attitude  of  the  scorer  than  of  the 
scored  off.  However,  Blayds  certainly 
had  the  last  word  with  Dr.  Jenkins,  till 
the  Balliol  dons,  with  that  sad  tendency 
to  resort  to  the  ultima  raiiOy  sent  Blayds 
down  for  good.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
relapse  into  the  epic  diction  of  that  re- 

•  Th4  Literarv  Remaint  0/  Ckarlts  Stuart  Cai- 
vrrUy.  With  a  Memoir  by  Walter  J.  SendaJl.  Lon- 
don: Bell  &  Sons.     18S5. 

Vtrstt  and  Fly  Leave t.  By  Charles  Stuart  CaUei^ 
ley.     London :  Bell  &  Sons.     1885. 


mote  period  when  we  speak  of  the  heroic 
age  of  Blayds.  Mr.  Sendall  gives  a  few 
of  the  mural  inscriptions  which  helped  to 
make  his  reputation  at  Balliol,  but  glides 
gently  over  that  awful  scene,  the  last 
common  room,  when  Blayds  uttered  his 
last  public  jest  at  the  dons.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  event  has  become  mixed,  ia 
undergraduate  tradition,  with  another  such 
occasion,  as  the  memories  of  Charles 
Martel  and  of  Charlemagne  are  blended 
in  the  chansons  de geste. 

Was  it  Calverley  or  another  bard  who 
commemorated  the  fall  of  a  hero  in  these 
touching  lines?  — 

How  came  it  that  his  terms,  grown  short. 

Were  cut  thus  early  shorter  ? 
Oh,  'twas  that  first  he  floored  the  Port, 

And  then  —  he  floored  the  Porter. 

These  waifs  of  song  — 

of  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 
And  battles  long  ago  — 

these  memories  of  academic  celebrities, 
float  about  the  recollections  of  a  college, 
and  end  by  attaching  themselves  to  the 
name  of  the  best-remembered  hero.  There 
are  anecdotes  told  of  Calverley  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  which  were  certainly 
told  about  an  earlier  graduate  in  another 
university.  Each  master  of  a  college  suc- 
ceeds, after  a  few  years,  to  all  the  anec- 
dotes once  current  about  his  predecessor, 
who,  again,  inherited  them,  so  that  in  an 
old  college  —  like  Balliol  —  or  University 
the  good  things  may  be  at  least  as  an- 
cient as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  But  in 
addition  to  his  repute  for  witticisms,  far 
better  deserved,  doubtless,  than  the  few 
that  have  been  rescued,  Calverley,  in  his 
youth,  had  a  province  of  his  own.  He 
was  a  great  jumper,  before  the  days  when 
jumping  was  a  thing  of  "records"  and 
scientific  precision,  and  when  the  barrier 
to  be  jumped  was  only  a  lath  laid  lightly 
across  two  pegs.  I  n  that  genre  "  Brookes 
of  Brazeoose"  has  built  himself  an  ever- 
lasting fame  by  clearing,  we  think,  six 
feet  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  height. 
Professor  Wilson  too,  oefore  he  was  a 
professor,  is  fabled  by  De  Quincey  to  have 
leaped  the  Cherwell  where  it  is  twenty- 
three  feet  wide.  This,  if  it  could  be  proved, 
outdoes  the  exploit  of  Tosswell  of  Oriel, 
and  his  famous  jump  was  not  a  water 
jump.  Wilson's  feat,  in  truth,  is  on  a 
level  with  that  wonderful  leap  on  the  ice 
attributed  to  Skarphedin  by  the  "  Njala." 
But  the  bigots  of  our  iron  time  will  hear 
of  no  exploits  not  vouched  for  by  oflicial 
umpires.     We  shall  never  know  the  limit 
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of  Calverley's  powers ;  he  preferred  to  go 
at  dangerous  leaps  like  the  Merton  jump- 
er, who  cleared,  almost  without  a  run,  *'iQ 
and  out/'  the  tall  and  stubborn  spiked 
iron  railings  that  border  the  path  to  the 
Christ  Church  meadows  between  Corpus 
and  Merton.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Sen- 
dalTs  memoir  an  account  of  Calverley's 
prowess tas  a  jumper :  — 

"In  Christ  Church  meadows,"  writes  the 
Bishop  of  Colchester,  **  there  was  a  broad 
ditch,  now,  I  think,  covered,  or  concealed  by  a 
wall;  and  on  the. bank  of  this  ditch  grew  a 
willow  whose  branches  formed  a  Y  or  fork 
some  three  feet  above  the  ground,  just  wide 
enough  for  a  man's  body  to  pass  through. 
Blayds  would  leap  over  the  ditch  and  through 
the  fork ;  a  feat  requiring  both  strength  and 
precision,  and  involving  serious  damage  in 
case  of  failure.  I  will  not  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  I  myself  saw  him  do  this,  though  my 
recollection  is  that  I  did ;  but  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  was  done,  and  I  remember  the  spot 
wclL" 

Mr.  Southweirs  story  is  even  more  surpris- 
ing. 

^  At  Cambridge,"  he  says,  "  I  remember  an 
instance  of  his  activity  and  indifference  to 
danger.  He  was  walking  with  me  in  Green 
Street ;  a  horse  in  a  cart  was  drawn  up  on  to 
the  pavement,  the  horse  being  on  the  pave- 
ment; the  cart  in  the  street.  With  his  cap 
and  gown  on,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  with  a  very  short  run  he  cleared  the,  I 
should  say,  astonished  steed,  and  alighted 
smiling  on  the  other  side." 

A  wilder  jump  yet  was  taken  over  a  hedge, 
about  which  it  could  only  be  said  with 
certainty  that  there  was  a  deep  drop  on 
the  other  side.  There  was  a  deeper  drop 
thao  Calverley  had  bargained  for  —  he 
lighted  in  a  well !  With  so  much  strength, 
activity,  and  physical  fearlessness  Calver- 
ley could  not  but  be  popular ;  and  to  those 
qualities  he  added  good  humor,  ceaseless 
mirth,  and  an  extraordinary,  perhaps  un- 
paralleled, talent  for  composition  in  verse. 
Mr.  S.  Austen  Leigh  has  supplied  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  of  his  readiness :  — 

I  remember  one  instance  of  his  great  powers 
of  versification.     He  came  into  my  room  one 
Tuesday  afternoon  to  ask  me  to  go  out  jump- 
ing with  him.     I  told  him  I  could  not  go  be- 
cause I  had  a  set  of  Greek  Iambics  that  must 
be  done  that  day.     He  said  "  Nonsense,  that 
won*t  take  you  long."    My  answer  was  that  it 
certainly  would,  for  at  present  I  had  not  arrived 
at  understanding  the  English  —  some  lines  of 
Shakespeare.     He  took  up  a  pen  and  paper, 
sat  himself  down,  and  bade  me  read  out  the 
English.     I  did  so,  and  as  I  read,  slowly,  it  is 
true,  but  with  hardly  any  stop,  be  wrote  them 
down  in  Greek  Iambics,  good  enough  at  all 
events  quite  to  pass  muster. 


At  Oxford  Calverley  early  won  a  Balliol 
scholarship  and  the  chancellor's  prize  for 
Latin  verse.  He  had  to  print  his  compo- 
sition, as  usual,  and,  with  his  accustomed 
high  spirits,  inscribed  00  the  title  page 

CAROLUS  STUART  BLAYDS, 

e  COLL.  BALLIOL 

prope  efectujm 

When  one  of  the  tutors  remonstrated, 
Calverley  observed  that  **  these  tiresome 
printers  would  do  anything*^  At  Cam- 
bridge there  are  not  nearly  so  many  anec- 
dotes about  Calverley,  or,  if  anecdotes 
exist,  they  have  not  been  published.  At 
Cambridge,  before  taking  his  degree,  Cal- 
verley wrote  that  famous  *'  Ode  to  Beer  *' 
which  illustrates,  as  well  as  any  of  his 
work,  his  wonderful  command  of  verse. 
What  can  be  more  fluent  and  graceful  and 
better  equipped  with  all  the  qualities  of 
style  than  the  following  stanzas:  — 

Oh  I  when  the  green  slopes  of  Arcadia  burned 
With  all  the  lustre  of  the  dying  day, 

And  on  Cithaeron's  brow  the  reaper  turned, 
(Humming,  of  course,  in  his  delightful  way. 

How  Lycidas  was  dead,  and  how  concerned 
The  Nymphs  were  when  they  saw  bis  life- 
less clay ; 

And  how  rock  told  to  rock  the  dreadful  story 

That  poor  young  Lycidas  was  gone  to  glory  ;) 

What  would  that  lone  and  laboring  soul  have 
given. 
At  that  soft  moment  for  a  pewter  pot  I 
How  had  the  mists  that  dimmed  his  eye  been 
riven, 
And  Lycidas  and  sorrow  all  forgot  I 
If  his  own  grandmother  had  died  unshriven. 
In  two  short  seconds  he'd  have  recked  it 
not. 
Such  power  hath  Beer.     The    heart  which 

Grief  hath  canker 'd 
Hath  one  unfailing  remedy  —  the  Tankard. 

This  was  the  peculiarity  of  Calverley's 
muse;  he  could  write  every  kind  of  verse 
with  almost  unmatched  excellence,  but, 
having  nothing  to  say,  like  some  other 
poets,  he  said  nothing  but  mirthful  follies. 
Another  man,  with  his  gift,  would  have 
struggled  and  striven  and  won  the  mild 
rewards  of  the  minor  poet.  He  was  far 
too  good  a  writer  of  w^r&t  to  be  popular 
as  a  mere  moralist;  the  public  would  not 
have  forgiven  him  his  versatile  genius  for 
expression ;  he  could  not  have  maundered 
in  mild  blank  verse  and  lyrics  that  do  not 
scan.  Nor  could  he  have  been  morbid 
and  played  on  minor  keys ;  all  the  fun  of 
the  man  came  out  in  his  poems.  He  thus 
obtained  with  ** Verses  and  Fly  Leaves" 
a  very  considerable  popularity,  which  is 
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not  likely  to  wane  for  many  a  year.  In 
the  light  of  one  theory  of  art/ perhaps, 
Calverley  may  be  regarded  as  a  true  and 
most  successful  poet.  Mr.  Courthope,  in 
**  The  Liberal  Movement  in  English  Lit- 
erature," writes ;  **The  test  of  the  stand- 
ard rank  of  any  poet  is  simply  his  capac- 
ity for  producing  lasting  pleasure  by  the 
metrical  expression  of  thought,  of  what* 
ever  kind  it  may  be  "  —  a  definition  which 
lets  in  Pope,  and  naturally  admits  Calver- 
ley. He  certainly  gives  lasting  pleasure 
by  the  metrical  expression  of  thought 
most  humorous,  and  gay  with  high  spirits. 
Perhaps  his  parodies  were  Calverley 's 
best-liked  pieces,  he  certainly  was  a  paro- 
dist in  a  thousand.  As  a  rule  he  did  not 
imitate  any  given  piece,  but  wrote  as  the 
poet  he  burlesqued  would  have  written  in 
the  circumstances  if  suddenly  visited  by 
a  sense  of  humor.  The  often  parodied 
**Lays  of  Ancient  Rome'*  were  never 
more  cunningly  imitated  than  by  him. 
The  Browning  Society  is  feigned  to  have 
bought  up  and  destroyed  "Fly  Leaves*' 
to  annihilate  the  impious  legend  of  "The 
Cock  and  the  Bull.**  If  Miss  Ingelow 
never  comes  by  her  own  merits  where 
Sappho  and  Emily  Brontg  are,  she  must 
survive  in  "  Lovers  and  a  Reflection.'* 
Perhaps  "For  Ever,"  if  less  popular,  is 
even  more  amusingly  skilful:-— 

O  thou  to  whom  it  first  occurrM 

To  solder  the  disjoint  and  dower 
Thy  native  language  with  a  word 
Of  power : 

We  bless  thee  I     Whether  far  or  near 
Thy  dwelling,  whether  dark  or  fair 
Thy  kingly  brow,  is  neither  here 
Nor  there. 

But  in  men's  hearts  shall  be  thy  throne, 

While  the  great  pulse  of  England  beats ! 
Thou  coinec  of  a  word  unknown 
To  Keats ! 

"Thoughts  at  a  Railway  Station  **  appear 
to  us  worthy  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in 
the  moment  when  he  is  most  convinced  I 


that  poetry  is  the  criticism  of  life.     Agata, 
what  profundity  there  is  in  the  lines  :  — 

Why  are  ye  wandering  aye  twixt  porch  and 
porch, 
Thou  and  thy  fellow  —  when  the  pale  stars 
fade 
At  dawn,  and  when  the  glbwworm  lights  her 
torch, 
O  Beadle  of  the  Burlington  Arcade  ? 
Who  asketh  why  the  Beautiful  was  made  ? 
A  wan  cloud  drifting  o*er  the  waste  of  bluCt 
The    thistledown    that  floats   above   the 
glade, 
The  lilac  bloom  of  April,  fair  to  view, 
And  naught  but  fair  are  chose;   and  such,  I 
ween,  are  you  1 

We  cannot  see  why  this  should  be  less 
immortal,  metrically  it  is  not  less  beauti- 
ful, than  "  Adonais,'*  or  the  best  things  in 
the  "  Faerie  Queene.**  Unluckily,  the 
lines  "after**  "Proverbial  Philosophy*' 
can  scarcely  be  quite  appreciated  by  read* 
ers  who  know  no  more  of  Tupper  than  of 
Chapelain.  It  is  sad  that  oblivion  should 
ever  scatter  his  poppy  over  a  popular 
writer,  and  particularly  hard  on  bis  paro- 
dist. 

The  volume  which  contains  the  memoir 
of  Calverley  contains  also  many  transla- 
tions of  Latin  hymns,  of  no  very  unusual 
merit,  several  prize  poems,  exercises  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  two  or  three  pieces 
quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  "Fly  Leaves.*' 
The  indolence  which  accompanied  the 
author's  immense  natural  force  was  con- 
verted from  a  habit  into  a  necessity  by  an 
accident  in  quite  early  life.  None  can 
tell  what  place  he  might  have  won  in  the 
world  had  he  fought  for  a  place.  He  pre- 
ferred the  fallentis  semita  vtta,  Mr, 
Sendall  adds  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his 
private  worth,  and  Mr.  Besant  a  deeply 
interesting  chapter  on  old  Cambridge  days 
and  ways,  when  men  drank  beer  and  milk 
punch,  and  on  that  long  vacation  tour 
which  Calverley  wrote  off  in  rhyme.  In 
Calverley  we  probably  have  lost  the  great- 
est natural  humorist,  as  distinguished  from 
the  professional  grinner  through  horse- 
collars,  since  Thackeray, 


The  Healthiness  op  London.  — The  ex- 
traordinarily low  death-rate  of  thirteen  per  one 
thousand  of  the  population  of  London  was 
reached  last  week.  This,  we  are  officially  in- 
formed, is  the  most  favorable  rate  of  mortality 
ever  attained  since  statistics  were  regularly 
compiled  and  issued  for  the  metropolis,  and  is 
beyond  precedent  also  when  compared  with 
any  other  large  city  of  the  world.     When  we 


consider  the  enormous  area  and  population  of 
this  modern  Babylon,  with  the  average  addi- 
tion of  one  thousand  births  over  deaths  within 
its  radius  weekly,  it  is  the  more  astounding, 
and  points  unmistakably  to  the  salubrity  of  its 
situation,  the  thoroughness  of  its  drainage,  its 
excellent  water  supply,  and  lastly,  though  not 
the  least  important  factor,  its  complete  sanitary 
supervision  and  control  Medical 
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A  BIRD  S   SONG,  ETC. 


A  BIRD'S  SONG. 

The  sinking  sun  had  streaked  the  west 

With  flecks  of  gold  and  crimson  bars ; 
The  wandering  wind  had  sank  to  rest. 

And  in  the  cold  east  rose  the  stars. 
The  evening  chimes,  like  gladsome  psalm, 

Pealed  loud  from  out  the  old  church  tower ; 
And  o'er  the  valley  fell  the  calm 

Which  broods  upon  the  twilight  hour. 

Loud  through  the  eve-wrapt,  listening  vale, 

From  humble  bower  of  eglantine, 
A  blackbird  trilled  his  mellow  tale. 

As  if  he  sang  through  luscious  wine. 
By  cottage,  grange,  and  hall  around. 

Enraptured  listeners  lingered  lone ; 
All  heard  the  selfsame  fluting  sound, 

While  each  interpreted  the  song. 

A  little  child,  scarce  three  years  old, 

In  wonder  woke  to  visions  dim 
Of  crowns  and  dulcimers  of  gold. 

And  surging  strains  of  holy  hymn. 
In  that  sweet  land  that's  brighter  far 

Than  shining  shores  in  emerald  seas, 
Where  glows  the  lustrous  evening  star 

Above  the  fair  Ilesperides. 

A  maiden  at  the  moss-fringed  well 

Beside  her  pitcher  lingered  long. 
Her  soul  enthralled  with  the  strange  spell 

Contained  within  that  mystic  song. 
For  oh  !  to  her  it  ever  sings 

Of  love  which  all  her  being  fills. 
And  of  the  lad  the  twilight  brings 

From  over  the  dividing  hills. 

To  child,  and  youth,  and  maiden  fair 

That  bird  made  glad  the  closing  day ; 
But  dame  and  sire  with  silvered  hair 

Drew  sorrow  from  its  roundelay. 
All  filtered  through  the  years  of  woe 

On  their  hearts  fell  the  mellow  strain. 
Waking  the  songs  of  long  ago. 

And  made  them  sigh  for  youth  again  ! 

AU  The  Year  Round. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

When  high  Zeus  first  peopled  earth, 

As  sages  say. 
All  were  children  of  one  birth  ^ 
Helpless  nurslings  I     Doves  and  bees 
Tended  their  soft  infancies : 
Hand  to  hand  they  tossed  the  ball ; 
And  none  smiled  to  see  the  play, 

Nor  stood  aside 
In  pride 
And  pleasure  of  their  youthful  day. 

All  waxid  gray, 
Mourning  in  companies  the  winter  dearth. 
Whatever  they  saw  befall 
Their  neighbors,  they 
Felt  in  themselves  :  so  lay 

On  life  a  pall. 


Zeus  at  the  confusion  smiled 

And  said :  **  From  hence 
Man  by  change  must  be  beguiled : 
Age  with  royalties  of  death, 
Childhood  sweeter  than  its  breath 
Will  be  won,  if  we  provide 
Generations*  difference." 

Wisely  he  planned ; 

The  tiny  hand 
In  eld's  weak  palm  found  providence  ; 
And  each  through  influence 
Of  things  beholden  and  not  borne  grew  mild : 
Youths,  by  the  old  man's  side, 

Their  turbulence 

To  crystal  sense 
Saw  clarified. 
Contemporary  Review.  MiCHASL  FlEUX 


PASTORALE. 


"  Entre  les  fleurs,  eotre  les  lis." 

Vauqubun  db  la  Fkbsnavb. 

All  among  the  flowers  and  lilies. 
Sweetly  resting,  slept  my  Phillip  ; 
And,  her  countenance  around, 

Little  Cupids  gaily  strayed. 

They  in  airy  pastimes  played 
Where  heaven*s  image  they  had  found. 

As  I  worshipped  all  her  beauty 

With  all  loyal  love  and  duty, 

My  soul  whispered  in  mine  ear  :  — 

**  Fool  I  why  linger  ?    Time  that's  lost 

Oft  is  sold  at  heavy  cost ; 
And,  if  found,  is  ransomed  dear." 

Then,  in  secret,  bending  lowly, 
I  tread  noiselessly  and  slowly. 
And  her  lips  kissed  coralline  ! 

Tasting  such  delight,  I  cry,  — 

*'  In  the  Paradise  on  high 
Such  bliss  have  the  souls  divine  !  " 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


GORSE. 

Bloom  of  the  common,  common  bloom,  gold 
honey. 
Sweet  like  a  healthy  life  in  every  season, 
Nature  still  grows  thee,  Gorse,  regales  her 
bees  on 
Stretches  of  English  land,  wide,  windy,  sunny. 
Free  from  the  fetters  of  that  monster.  Money, 

Big  with  delusive  promise  full  of  treason  ; 
Harbors  the  wren,  the  furzeling,  and  the  coney. 
Feeds  goose  and  ass  there,  —  soul  too,  lord 
of  reason. 

Wild  wealth  of  merry  May,  of  dim  December  I 
Swedish  Linnaeus  fell  upon  his  knees 
To  thank  with  joy  the  Everliving  Power 
(No  scraps  of  lore  forbade  him  to  remember) 
Giving  such  wondrous  beauty  to  a  flower, 
To  man  the  beauty-loving  eye  that  sees. 
Atheoxum.  WiLLIAM  AlUNGUAM. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
POETRY,  POLITICS,  AND  CONSERVATISM. 

There  are  two  very  distiact  senses  in 
which  terms  that  have  primarily  a  politi- 
cal application  may  be  transferred  to  the 
sphere  of  poetry.     It  is  important,  in  this 
case,  to  keep  the  distinction  clear;  as  in 
the  one  sense  1  do,  and  in  the  other  1  do 
Dot,  desire  to  employ  them.    There  is  the 
sense  in  which  such  terms  may  be  used 
by  the  literary  critic,  who  borrows  from  a 
political  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  his 
poetic  vocabulary,  but  who,  in  so  doing, 
intends  no  political  allusion  whatever.  He 
is  engaged  in  examining  the  artistic  prin- 
ciple underlying  a  work  either  of  poetry 
or  prose,  the  spirit,  so  to  speak,  which 
has  directed    its  composition.      Such   a 
spirit,  in  so  far  as  it  has  supplied  a  regu- 
lative force,  may  fairly  be  described  as  a 
spirit  of  Conservatism;  whilst,  if  it  has 
shown  itself  powerless  to  control,  and  has 
suffered  the  fancy  or  imagination  of  the 
writer  to  run  riot,  it  may  be  described  as 
a  spirit  of  Radicalism.     From  this  point 
of  view,  any  poet    whose  work   is  con- 
structed in  obedience  to  certain  recognized 
laws  of  style,  subject  matter,  harmony,  and 
metre,  laws  framed  by  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  previous  masters  of  the  art,  is  an 
exponent   of    Conservatism.      Any    poet 
who,  in  revolt  against  these  restrictions, 
proclaims  the  absolute  autonomy  of  his 
own  will,  is  Radical.     Let  us,  for  instance, 
contrast  the  poetical  theories  of  Aristotle 
and  Wordsworth,  the    one  stern   in   its 
limitations,  the  other  paradoxical  in  its 
license ;  or  the  poetical  work  of  Pope  and 
Sbelley,  the  one  orderly,  polished,  digni- 
fied, the  other  passionate,  exuberant,  er- 
ratic. It  is  not  difficult  to  say  which  theory 
and  work  are  Conservative,   and   which 
Radical.     Political  terms,  bearing  a  well- 
ascertained  meaning,  but  a  meaning  by 
DO  means  peculiar  to  politics,  express  our 
verdict  better  than  would  any  other.     Sim- 
ilarly, we    might    describe    Gray,  Gold- 
smith, and  even,  in  many  respects,  Byron, 
as  sitting  00   the   opposite   side  of    the 
House  to  Browning,  Rossetti,  and  Swin- 
barne.* 

*  This  rabject  has  been  elaborated  in  the  interesting 
leries  d  papers  on  **  The  Liberal  Movement  in  En- 
tiuh  Literature,'*  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope 
to  this  review  in  1884-3*    (See  Living  Acb.) 


But  there  is  another  and  more  strictly 
literal  sense  in  which  the  terms  may  be 
applied.  Poetry  has  an  interest  for  the 
politician  no  less  than  for  the  critic,  and 
poets  may  be  classified  not  only  in  virtue 
of  their  theory  of  art  but  according  to 
their  profession  of  opinion.  We  have 
seen  that  there  may  be  a  Conservatism  of 
poets  but  there  are  also  poets  of  Conser- 
vatism. I  propose  presently  to  consider 
certain  types  of  the  latter,  and  to  show 
that  Conservatism,  playfully  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  infatuated  delusion  of  a 
*' stupid  party,**  has,  nevertheless,  found 
its  advocates  among  the  foremost  literary 
geniuses  of  our  country  in  modern  times. 

The    connection    between   poetry   and 
politics  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be 
accidental  in  character.     I  shall  hope  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  that,  though  it  is  un- 
questionably one-sided,   for    poetry   lays 
politics   under  far  heavier    contribution 
than  politics  do  poetry.     A  sober,  matter- 
of-fact  science,  logical  in  form,  and  greatly 
concerned  with  figures  and  statistics,  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  in  common  with 
the  first  of  the  imaginative  arts.     States- 
men, are  not   thought  the  belter  of  for 
being  poets.     A  distinguished  adversary 
once  condemned  the  policy  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  as  suffering  from  the  incurable 
taint  of  poetic  paternity.     We  can  remem- 
ber the  present  Lord  Lytton  being  made 
the  victim  of  similar  reproaches  during 
his  administration  of  India.     That  poetry 
may  contribute  something  to  politics,  and 
especially  to  political  oratory,  is  undeni- 
able.    Passages  from  Mr.  Bright^s  finest 
speeches  of  thirty  years  ago  have  the  true 
poetic  ring  about  them,  and  satisfy  the 
highest  ideals  of  imaginative  production. 
Even  more  was  this  the  case  with4he  elo- 
quence of  Sheil  and  Grattan,  not  to  speak 
of  the  giants,-  such   as   Pitt  and   Burke. 
Cicero   wrote   shocking   verses    himself; 
but  we  may   well   believe  the   saying  of 
Quintilian,   that  his   diction   owed  much 
of  its  felicity  to  the  study  of  poetic  mod- 
els.    But  in  these  unromantic  days,  when 
speakers  must  be  sedate  because   audi- 
ences are  stern,  when  we  scarcely  know  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  because  we  have 
not  time  to  see  them,  when  the  smoke  of 
a  thousand  furnaces  obscures  the  heav- 
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ens,  and  squalor  and  destitution  disfigure 
the  haunts  of  men ;  when  Keats  bewails 
to  us  that 

Glory  and  loveliness  have  passed  away, 

and  Wordsworth  sighs, — 

But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the 
earth ; 

when  science,  the  sworn  foe  of  imagina- 
tion, dissects  the  past,  and  materializes 
the  future,  assures  us  we  once  were  apes 
and  questions  our  ever  being  angels; 
when  the  founts  of  inspiration  are  dried 
up  and  the  iron  has  entered  into  every 
soul,  such  phenomena  are  becoming  more 
and  more  rare.  Poetry  is  being  steadily 
eliminated  from  public  life.  I  can  think 
only  of  two  public  men  in  England  in 
whom  the  temper  of  the  politician  is  graced 
by  something  of  the  poetic  afflatus,  Lord 
Dufferin  and  Mr.  J.  Cowen.  Even  abroad, 
and  among  Romance  nations,  where  fancy, 
like  nature,  luxuriates,  and  where  an  ex- 
citable character  is  easily  inflamed  by 
emotional  appeals,  poetical  oratory  no 
longer  wields  its  former  sway.  When 
Castelar,  its  typical  embodiment,  rises  to 
speak  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  the  galleries 
are  thronged  with  the  rank  and  fashion  of 
Madrid.  The  waving  of  ladies'  handker- 
chiefs accompanies  the  clapping  of  partial 
hands  ;  but  the  voting  majority  on  either 
side  significantly  concur  that "  c'est  magni* 
fique,  mais  ce  n*est  pas  la  guerre." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  excursions  into 
the  sphere  of  politics  made  by  the  poet 
are  frequent  and  remunerative.  He  is 
constantly  overstepping  the  boundary 
line;  sometimes  the  charms  of  the  re- 
gion that  opens  before  him  allure  him 
onwards  and  detain  him  long ;  at  others 
he  has  but  time  for  a  glimpse  before  the 
recall  is  sounded  from  his  own  lines,  and 
he  returns  to  bis  post.  But  in  either 
case  he  carries  back  with  him  some  gift 
from  the  foreign  land,  which  he  treasures 
as  a  memento,  and  sets  up  among  the 
household  gods  of  his  soul.  It  may  be 
the  memory  of  some  stirring  scene,  the 
echo  of  a  great  man's  speech,  or  the  glitter 
of  a  great  man's  eye,  the  irresistible  con- 
tagion of  public  spirit,  the  struggles  of 
an  oppressed  race  for  liberty,  the  obliga- 


tions of  patriotic  service  to  the  State.  It 
may  be  simply  a  stirring  of  the  well- 
springs  of  his  own  heart,  a  begetting  of 
high  thoughts  and  fair  hopes,  a  confirma- 
tion of  some  old  philosophy,  or  a  baptism 
of  a  new. 

Many  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world 
have  devoted  themselves  to  politics  in  the 
most  practical  fashion,  and  with  a  degree 
of  seriousness  only  inferior  to  that  which 
they  have  bestowed  upon  their  art.  In- 
deed, political  distinction  has,  in  most 
countries,  been  a  customary  reward  of  lit* 
erary  merit.  Petrarch  was  the  chosen 
orator  of  the  Italian  people,  the  adviser  of 
popes  and  emperors,  the  correspondent  of 
statesmen  and  kings.  In  our  own  day 
France  has  created  Victor  Hugo  a  sena- 
tor, America  has  made  Mr.  Lowell  a  min- 
ister and  Bret  Harte  a  consul.  Nor  has 
England  quite  escaped  the  infection,  for 
a  year  ago  our  own  poet  laureate  received 
the  honor  of  a  title,  which  was  nothing 
less  than  a  public  recognition  of  his  liter- 
ary pre-eminence,  the  poetic  Aristeia  of 
Great  Britain.  But  the  number  of  cases 
is  even  larger  in  which  public  life  has 
been  the  spontaneous  choice  of  the  poet. 
The  world  of  action  has  extended  its  fron- 
tiers at  the  expense  of  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation. Fancy  has  fraternized  with  fact. 
Milton  was  the  literary  evangelist  of  the 
Puritan  gospel.  Virgil  held  a  brief  to 
justify,  and  Horace  to  belaud,  the  brand- 
new  Roman  Empire.  Milton,  as  all  men 
know,  officiated  as  secretary  to  one  who 
was  both  a  king  among  statesmen  and  a 
statesman  among  kings,  and  dedicated  the 
pen  that  had  produced  "  L' Allegro  **  and 
"  Lycidas,"  and  was  even  then  engaged 
upon  **  Paradise  Lost,"  to  the  service  of 
partisan  pamphleteering.  Politics  made 
Dante  a  prior  of  Florence ;  politics  drove 
him  an  exile  from  its  gates ;  but  for  politics 
we  might  never  have  had  the  '*  Inferno ; " 
his  political  opponents  writhe  to  eternity 
in  the  poet's  Hell.  Chaucer  embraced 
public  life  with  a  zeal  that  few  politicians 
have  surpassed.  He  was  so  brave  a  sol- 
dier that  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  Edward  III.  thought  him 
worthy  of  a  ransom  of  ;£i6,  so  able  a 
diplomatist  that  he  was  employed  upon 
secret  missions  to  foreign  powers,  so  ex- 
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cellent  an  administrator  that  he  rose  to 
bi^h  position  in  the  Civil  Service,  and 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Shakespeare  could  scarcely  have  written 
** Henry  VIII."  without  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  very  recent  politics. 
Homer  must  have  taken  a  keen  delight  in 
the  contests  of  the  Agora,  or  he  would 
not  have  depicted  his  heroes  as  delivering 
long  speeches  on  the  battle-field  before 
they  "set  to."  The  "sweet  singer  of 
Israel  **  was  also  its  foremost  warrior  and 
its  chosen  king.  If  we  have  not  a  high 
opinion  of  the  courage  of  Alcaeus,  at  least 
we  know  that  he  was  a  statesman,  and 
we  recognize  in  his  poems  "the  earliest 
employment  of  the  muse  in  actual  polit- 
ical warfare.''  Moreover,  the  blot  of 
cowardice  left  by  him  and  by  Horace  on 
the  poetic  escutcheon  is  one  that  his  suc- 
cessors have  very  effectually  erased. 
iEschylus  wielded  as  valiant  a  sword  in 
combat  with  the  Persians  as  he  did  a  pen 
in  celebrating  their  defeat.  Sophocles 
was  the  colleague  of  Pericles  in  an  impor- 
tant military  command.  Calderon  wore 
successively  the  breastplate  and  the  cas- 
sock. Camoens  lost  bis  eye  in  sea- light 
with  the  Moors.  Byron  gave  up  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  political  freedom. 

These  examples,  which  might  be  multi- 
plied without  difficulty,  illustrate  the  fas- 
cination which  the  profane  world  has  never 
failed  to  exercise  over  even  the  sternest 
devotees  at  the  shrine  of  art.     And  that 
they  have  been  the  gainers  by  the  connec- 
tion, that  it  has  added  a  breadth  of  char- 
acter and  a  manliness  of  tone  to  art  itself, 
cannot,  I  think,  be  denied.    I  desire,  how- 
ever, to  draw  more  particular  attention  to 
yet  another  class  of  poets  who  have  been 
politicians  of  a  school  not  less  sincere, 
though  less  strenuous,  than  those  whom  I 
have  already  mentioned.    The  poetic  tem- 
perament, whilst  it  has  often  been  invig- 
orated  by  voluntary  contact  with  public 
affairs,  has  in  other  cases  as  undeniably 
shrunk  from  any  practical  manifestation 
of  such  alliance.     But  the  literary  mani- 
festation has  not  been  the  less  forthcom- 
ing ;   and    among  the  great  poets   with 
whom  we  are  familiar,  it  is  difficult  to  pick 
oat  any  who  have  not  in  some  portion  of 
their  work  betrayed  political  sympathies 


or  antipathies,  or  more  often  definitely 
espoused  some  particular  form  of  political 
belief.  Indeed,  it  is  surely  one  of  the 
necessary  ingredients  of  a  great  poet  that 
he  should  be  a  politician  in  disguise ;  that 
he  should  not  so  much  live,  or  represent 
his  creations  as  living,  in  an  imaginary 
world,  as  that  he  should  seize  and  portray 
the  relationships  of  actual  life,  the  deal- 
ings of  men  with  men,  and  of  peoples  with 
peoples,  the  concerns  of  the  many  as  well 
as  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual,  the 
principles  of  statecraft  no  less  than  the 
development  of  character.  To  be  great, 
the  poet  must  be  a  teacher ;  and  to  teach 
he  must  have  gained  firm  grip  of  some 
moral  truth,  translatable  into  common 
action. 

To  know  the  heart  of  all  things  was  his  duty. 

All  things  did  sing  to  him  to  make  him  wise ; 
And  with  a  sorrowful  and  conquering  beauty, 

The  soul  of  all  looked  grandly  from  his  eyes. 
He  gazed  on  all  within  him  and  without  him, 

He  watphed  the  flowing  of  Time's  steady 
tide. 
And  shapes  of  glory  floated  all  about  him, 

And  whispered  to  him,  and  he  prophesied. 

And  yet  this  is  a  theory  which  will  not 
commend  itself  to  all.  There  are,  I  think, 
three  distinct  schools  of  opinion  holding 
different  views  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
poetic  function,  and  reminding  us,  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  related  to  each 
other,  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the 
mean  as  a  halfway  house  between  the 
opposite  extremes  of  over  little  and  over 
much.  What  the  philosopher  held  to  be 
true  of  morals,  we  may  apply  to  modern 
theories  of  art.  There  is,  first,  the  school 
which  argues  that  no  limitations  ought 
to  be  placed  upon  the  choice  of  subject 
matter  by  the  poet.  History,  biography, 
theology,  politics,  science,  the  original 
designs  of  Providence,  or  the  latest  ex- 
periment of  Darwin,  all  is  grist  that  comes 
to  the  poetic  mill.  There  is  nothing  in 
heaven  or  earth  that  is  not  dreamt  of  in 
his  philosophy.  This  theory  was  stated 
in  its  most  uncompromising  form  by 
Wordsworth  in  his  preface  to  "  Lyrical 
Ballads:"  — 

The  remotest  discoveries  of  the  Chemist,  the 
Botanist,  or  Mineralogist,  will  be  as  proper 
objects  of  the  Poet*s  art  as  any  upon  which  it 
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can  be  employed,  if  the  lime  should  ever  come 
when  these  things  shall  be  familiar  to  us,  and 
the  relations  under  which  they  are  contem- 
plated by  the  followers  of  these  respective  sci- 
ences shall  be  manifestly  and  palpably  material 
to  us  as  enjoying  and  suffering  beings. 

A  lineal  offspring  of  this  school  is  that 
accomplished  band  of  critics  who,  without 
perhaps  holdinji;  such  svveepinsr  views 
about  the  limitless  range  of  subject  mat- 
ter, ^et  maintain  that  it  is  by  his  choice  of 
subject  matter  that  the  poet  must  in  the 
last  resort  be  jud^^ed.  Mr.  Arnold,  for 
instance,  declares  Wordsworth  to  be  the 
third  greatest  English  poet,  and  the  sixth 
greatest  poet  of  the  roodero  world,  be- 
cause of  his  choice  for  subject  matter  of 
**a  profound  criticisms  of  life;'*  and  he 
expels  Shelley  from  the  Olympian  circle 
because  of  "  his  incurable  want  of  a  sound 
subject-matter."  Then  there  is  the  oppo- 
site school  of  thought  which  lays  down, 
with  J.  S.  Mill,  that  *'the  poetry  is  not  in 
the  object  itself,  nor  in  the  scientific  truth 
itself,  but  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
they  are  contemplated;"  and  which  has 
begotten  a  race  of  critics  who  push  this 
unobjectionable  doctrine  to  irrational  lim- 
its, by  denying  that  poetry  has  in  any 
sense  a  didactic  function,  and  who,  pro 
testing  that  the  poet  appeals  not  to  the 
understanding  but  to  the  feelings,  test 
him  by  the  success  with  which  he  makes 
this  appeal.  Finally,  there  is  the  school 
which  is  equidistant  from  both  extremes, 
neither  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
matter  nor  idolizing  beauty  of  form,  but 
believing  that  the  highest  art  consists  in 
a  harmonious  combination  of  the  two,  and 
that  the  greatest  poet  is  he  who  conveys 
the  profoundest  moral  lessons  in  the  most 
perfect  artistic  shape.  All  true  poetry  is 
in  their  eyes  both  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional, the  expression  of  truth  as  well  as 
the  utterance  of  feeling.  For  them  poetry 
not  only  displays  an  art,  but  conceals  a 
philosophy. 

If  this  be  our  view,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  hesitation  about  admitting  the 
supreme  value  of  politics  as  a  legitimate 
subject  matter  of  poetry.  It  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  what  the  science  of  ethics  does 
for  the  individual,  the  science  of  politics 
does  for  the  mass.  The  poet,  therefore, 
who  is  a  preacher  to  a  world-wide  con- 
gregation, can  have  no  more  fitting  theme 
than  the  laws  which  regulate  the  growth 
and  decay  of  nations,  the  principles  of 
right  and  wrong  writ  large  upon  the  face 
of  society.     It  is  notfor  him  to 

sit  as  God,  holding  no  form  of  creed. 
But  contemplating  all. 


He  must  study  not  only  man  but  men ; 
he  must  come  down  from  the  mountain 
height  and  cease  "  to  sit  a  star  upon  the 
sparkling  spire,"  for  he  has  a  mission 
among  his  fellow  creatures  as  sublime  as 
ever  sent  the  missionary  into  exile  or  the 
martyr  to  the  stake. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  any  apology  be- 
ing required  for  those  poets  who  have  pro- 
claimed a  political  philosophy  in  their 
writings,  it  is  very  largely  by  so  doing 
that  they  have  established  a  claim  to  be 
considered  among  the  first  exponents  of 
their  art.  And  in  the  long  run  it  will  be 
found  that  the  most  permanent  factor  in 
poetic  excellence  is  not  that  which  en- 
chains the  fancy  of  contemporaries,  but 
that  which  addresses  itself  to  the  under- 
standing of  all  time.  The  moral  element 
will  outlive  the  purely  artistic,  for  the 
truth  of  beauty  is  a  less  obvious  and  there- 
fore a  less  convincing  consideration  than 
the  beauty  of  truth.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  extent 
of  the  limitations  to  which  the  poet,  in  his 
character  as  a  politician,  is  subject.  They 
are  limitations  imposed  both  by  the  times 
in  which  he  lives,  and  by  the  country  of 
which  he  is  a  citizen.  Periods  when  prog- 
ress languishes,  or  is  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  icy  touch  of  despotism ;  countries 
where  life  is  stagnant  and  great  thoughts 
do  not  inspire  nor  great  deeds  occupy  the 
people,  —  these  may  produce  poets,  but 
they  will  not  produce  great  poets,  still  less 
will  they  produce  poets  who  are  great 
politicians.  The  noblest  poetry  of  the 
world  has  been  generated  from  the  throes 
of  vast  political  or  social  revolutions. 
It  has  often  been  born  in  anguish ;  it 
has  sometimes  been  baptized  in  tears. 
Scarcely  had  Greece  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  the  barbarian,  and  emerged  triumphant 
from  the  agonizing  struggle,  when  her 
muse  burst  forth  in  all  the  magnificence 
of  perfect  maturity.  The  one  great  popu- 
lar movement  which  shines  like  a  star  in 
the  dark  canopy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
not  begotten  into  the  world  without  itself 
begetting  Tasso.  And  no  sooner  did  the 
darkness  of  that  long  night  end,  broken 
up  and  shattered  by  the  splendid  dawning 
of  a  new  world,  than  there  appeared  upon 
the  scene  a  Spenser  and  a  Shakespeare. 
Lastly,  when,  not  a  century  ago,  the  spirit 
of  Revolution  again  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters,  there  sprang  up  in  her 
track,  like  the  fabled  warriors  from  the 
dragon's  teeth,  a  glorious  band  of  new 
heroes,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats. 

De  Tocqueville,  in  his  masterly  treatise, 
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devoted  a  chapter  to  the  comparison  of 
poetry  as  produced    among  aristocratic 
with    that    produced  amon^   democratic 
peoples.     Without  accepting  all  his  con- 
clusions, some  of  which  are  drawn  from 
what    I   cannot  help   thinking  to  be  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  nature  of  poetry,* 
we  shall  3*et  agree  with  his  main  conten- 
tion  that,  while  aristocracy  predisposes 
the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  past, 
democracy   unfolds  to  it  the  boundless 
vistas  of  the  future ;  that  the  former  sug- 
gests to  the  poet  the  delineation  of  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  peoples  and  of  indi- 
viduals, while  the  latter  projects  his  gaze 
open   the    larger  destinies  of    mankind. 
Only  we  must  not  commit  the  mistake  of 
supposing  the  two  classes  to  be  mutually 
exclusive.     Poets  in  an  aristocratic  age 
have  indulged  in  as  bold  visions  of  the 
future,  and  in  as  lofty  aspirations  for  the 
improvement  of  the  race,  as  any  of  the 
sons    of   a  republican    era.    Conversely 
these  have  not  always  found  their  demo- 
cratic leanings  incompatible  with  a  rever- 
ence for  antiquity,  or  a  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of   tradition.    Some  poets  there 
are,  no  doubt,  whose  political  attitude  has 
been  analogous  to  that  of  the  extreme 
wings  in  Continental  assemblies.    There 
have  been  poetical  Jacobites  and  poetical 
Jacobins;  there  are   old  Tories    among 
poets,  and  there  are  new-fangled  Radicals. 
Sir  W.  Scott  would  bitterly  have  resented 
any  doubt  being  cast  upon  his  irreproach- 
able political  orthodoxy.    No  one  would 
suspect  iMr.  Swinburne  of  even  the  faint- 
est respect  for  the  past,  or  accuse  him  of 
the  gross  crime  of  preferring  fact  to  the- 
ory.   But  that  which  in  a  democratic  age, 
such  as  our  own,  is  the  first  of  Conserva- 
tive principles,  viz.,  the  simultaneous  rec- 
ognition of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  past 
and  the  duties  enforced  by  the  future,  the 
desire  to  build  up  the  fabric  of  progress, 
but  to  build  it  with  the  stones  of  experi- 
ence, th&  vindication  of  the  law  of  conti- 
nuity in  public  and  private  life  —  is  also 
the  note  which  has  been  struck  with  the 
greatest  force  by  the  greatest  poets  of  the 
time,  by  those  who  have  most  success- 
fully blended  imagination  with  reason,  and 
have  presented  the  noblest  philosophy  in 
the  guise  of   the   most   enchanting  art. 
Tbe  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution  gave 
birth  to  Wordsworth,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
new  society  which  that  revolution  gen- 
erated gave  birth  to  Tennyson.    And  yet 

*  *'  Poetry  is  the  search  and  the  delineation  of  the 
Ideal.  The  object  of  Poetry  is  not  to  represent  what  is 
nrne  bat  to  adora  it,  and  to  present  to  the  mind  some 
ofiier  imagery."    (Democracy  in  America,  cap.  xvii.) 


from  this  democratic  environment  these 
two  stand  out  as  the  firm  champions  of 
Conservatism.  They  are  the  great  twin 
brethren  who  watch  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  who  prea'jh  to  us 
the  gospel  of  an  exalted  patriotism,  and 
the  divine  cult  of  freedom. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson  as  champions  of  Conservative 
principle.  But  before  proceeding  any  far- 
ther I  must  attempt  to  disarm  a  criticism 
which  will  at  once  be  levelled  against  me, 
and  which  might  appear  to  invalidate  my 
position.  It  may  be  objected  that  Words- 
worth was,  for  some  years,  an  ardent  be- 
liever in  the  French  Revolution,  that  he 
sang  its  praises  and  condoned  its  crimes, 
and  passages  might  be  cited  from  his  ear- 
lier poems  admitting  of  a  Radical  inter- 
pretation. It  might  also  be  objected  that 
Tennyson  once  declined  to  be  put  for- 
ward, as  the  nominee  of  the  Conservative 
party  among  the  students,  for  the  lord 
rectorship  of  Glasgow  University,  and 
that  in  the  session  of  1884  he  voted  with 
the  Liberal  minority  in  the  first  division 
on  the  Franchise  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  On  the  other  hand,  in  reply  to 
these  criticisms,  I  might  equally  point  out 
that,  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  the  illu- 
sions of  youth,  illusions  shared  by  many 
a  wiser  brain,  were  more  than  atoned  for 
by  the  convictions  of  maturer  age,  and  I 
might  add  that  in  the  latter  half  of  his  life 
the  poet  was  as  unbending  a  Tory  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Whilst  in  the  case- 
of  Tennyson,  it  would  be  open  to  me  to 
retort  that  on  an  earlier  occasion  he  had 
declined  a  similar  invitation  coming  from 
the  Liberal  section  of  the  students,  and 
that  the  obligations  of  party  feeling  can- 
not be  very  strong  when  in  the  course  of 
a  year  they  only  extract  from  the  new- 
made  legislator  a  single  vote.  But  objec- 
tion and  reply  appear  to  me  to  be  equally 
irrelevant;  and  I  should  prefer  to  dismiss, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  consideration  the 
private  life  and  actions  of  either  poet,*  as 
being  altogether  beside  the  point  here 
raised,  which  is  this,  that  the  political 
theory  contained  in  the  general  body  of 
their  writings,  and  deducible  therefrom 
by  an  examination  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  any  person  to  apply,  is  in  each  case 
identical  with  the  creed  held  by  the  mod- 
ern Conservative,  and  distinct  from  that 
held  by  the  modern  Radical  party.  If 
this  be  so,  then  these  two  poets,  the 
brightest  literary  ornaments  of  our  age, 
may  justifiably  be  claimed  as  poets  of 
Conservatism. 

There  are  certain  obvious  differences 
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ID  the  position  and  in  the  manner  of  each. 
Both  have  been  singularly  receptive  of 
the  best  influences  of  their  times.  But 
the  times  themselves,  though  the  conclud- 
ing portion  of  the  one  overlapped  the 
commencement  of  the  other,  are  separat- 
ed by  a  gap  that  represents  a  completed 
cycle  of  human  experience  rather  than  a 
score  or  more  of  .years.  All  the  best  work 
of  Wordsworth  was  produced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  when  the  problem 
upon  which  men  of  thought  and  action 
were  alike  engaged,  and  which  a  few  years 
before  had  seemed  so  manifold  in  aspect, 
and  so  fruitful  in  promise,  had  been  nar- 
rowed down  by  the  resistless  march  of 
events,  and  by  the  sudden  reappearances 
of  a  military  and  political  phenomenon 
unknown  in  Europe  since  the  age  of  Cx- 
sar,  to  a  sinp;le  issue,  but  that  of  the  most 
stupendous  importance.  It  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  extending  the  liberties  of 
peoples ;  their  very  existence  was  at  stake. 
The  visions  of  reformers  shared  the  same 
fate  as  the  schemes  of  demagogues ;  so- 
cial progress  dropped  for  a  while  below 
the  political  horizon;  every  nerve  was 
strained  to  repel  the  overwhelming  dan- 
ger, every  heart  thrilled  to  the  electric 
call  of  patriotism.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  Wordsworth,  by  in- 
clination and  gifts  a  priest  of  nature  and 
a  poet  of  peace,  a  man 

Whose  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and 
rills. 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills, 

but  transformed  for  the  nonce  into  the 
patriot  statesman,  stepped  forward  as  the 
Tyrtaeus  of  his  countrymen,  and  produced 
that  imperishable  series  of  sonnets  which 
are  the  proudest  monument  ever  raised  to 
the  cause  of  national  honor  and  civil  free- 
dom. 

When  Tennyson  commenced  to  write, 
the  call  for  patriotism  had  not  vanished ; 
fro>n  time  to  time,  as  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Crimean  war,  it  was  heard  with  all  its 
own  resonance.  But  the  supreme  neces- 
sity had  passed  away  along  with  the  dan- 
ger that  had  evoked  it;  men*s  thoughts 
were  diverted  into  other  channels  ;  social 
Questions,  long  kept  in  the  background, 
forced  their  way  to  the  front ;  a  new  era 
opened,  in  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  barriers  of  political  and  social  disabil- 
ities were  thrown  down,  the  veil  was  rent 
asunder  that  had  long  shrouded  from 
roen*s  eyes  the  arl:  of  science  and  the 
godhead  of  invention.  Within  the  short 
space  of  twenty  years  the  Reform  Bill  was 


passed,  slavery  abolished,  a  new  Poor  Law 
enacted,  a  system  of  national  education 
set  on  foot,  the  Corn  Laws  repealed, 
penny  postage  introduced,  the  illimitable 
resources  of  the  steam  engine  and  the 
electric  telegraph  placed  in  the  grasp  of 
nations.  The  merchant  fleet  of  Great 
Britain  swept  the  seas;  the  British  flag 
floated  in  everv  port ;  the  oracles  of  war 
were  dumb,  and  Mars  had  hidden  his  hor- 
rid head ;  the  keenest  eyes  were  dazzled 
with  visions  of  a  world-wide  peace,  a  rei^n 
of  righteousness,  and  a  universal  brother- 
hood of  nations.  It  was  a  remark  first 
made,  1  believe,  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  that  Tennyson  has  been  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  interpreter  of  his  age. 
He  shared  the  feelings  and  echoed  the 
aspirations  of  a  progressive  epoch,  he 
preached  the  gospel  of  an  unconquerable 
optimism.  These  were  the  circumstances 
that  prj>ved  to  him  a  source  of  inspiration. 
But  through  all,  how  sure  was  his  judg- 
ment, how  superior  in  him  was  sense  to 
sentiment,  how  speedy  his  detection  and 
how  severe  his  rebuke  of  those  who  per- 
verted a  love  of  peace  into  a  worship  of 
Mammon,  and  prostituted  it  till  it  became 
a  national  dishonor,  or  who  saw  in  the 
growth  of  popular  power  an  instrument 
wherewith  to  work  their  selfish  ends,  the 
most  cursory  glance  at  his  writings  will 
show. 

The  difference  in  manner  between  the 
two  poets  is  also  considerable.  If  Words- 
worth carried  his  head  in  the  skies,  he 
too  often  allowed  it  to  be  seen  that  his  feet 
walked  the  base  earth.  No  great  poet  is 
better  at  his  best,  or  so  bad  at  his  worst; 
and  this  criticism,  which  holds  good  of 
the  mass  of  his  work,  is  particularly  true 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  has  a  political 
bearing.  He  could  transmute  his  subject 
matter  into  the  purest  gold,  or  debase  it 
by  a  most  inordinate  mixture  of  alloy. 
The  sonnets  are  magnificent,  and,  after 
those  of  Milton,  superior  to  any  in  the  En- 
glish language ;  but  the  political  reflections 
strewn  through  •*  The  Prelude  "  —  that 
unfortunate  experiment  to  epicize  (if  the 
word  ma^  be  allowed)  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual history  of  an  individual  — are  often 
presented  in  a  form  as  bald  and  unpoetical 
as  their  matter  is  really  pregnant  and 
sound.  On  the  other  hand,  Tennyson  as 
a  statesman  is  invariably  at  his  best.  For 
not  only  does  he  bring  to  bear  upon  his 
subject  a  broadness  of  conception  and  an 
elevation  of  tone  not  inferior  to  the  son- 
nets of  Wordsworth,  but  his  splendid 
powers  of  imagery  and  his  unique  mas- 
tery of  diction  are  here  seen  in  their  fullest 
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perfection.  An  anthology  of  Tennyson's 
political  utterances  would  be  no  unfair 
lest  of  bis  poetical  ability. 

These  differences,  however,  of  manner 
and  surroundings  are  balanced  by  a  simi- 
larity of  opinion  which  is  quite  extraordi- 
nary. Passages  from  the  two  poets  can 
be  set  side  by  side,  covering  the  entire 
field  of  politics,  and  exhibiting,  often  with 
an  approximate  identity  of  expression,  an 
absolute  ideatity  of  thought.  Firstly,  in 
(be  domain  of  foreign  affairs,  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson  have  jointly  advocated  a 
foreign  policy  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  best  traditions  of  Conservatism.  Its 
four  distin^^uishing  notes  are  the  love  of 
country,  the  preservation  of  freedom,  the 
suppression  of  tyranny,  and  the  mainten- 
aDce  of  empire. 

I.  —  The  passionate  love  which  Words- 
worth bore  to  his  country,  and  which 
blazed  forth  all  the  stronger  from  bis  tran- 
sient disloyalty  to  her  at  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  French  war,  has  so  many  eloquent 
witnesses  of  his  own  creation,  that  from 
their  number  it  is  almost  invidious  to 
make  a  selection.  In  one  passage,  how- 
ever, love  for  country  is  most  charac- 
teristically blended  with  that  love  for 
inanimate  nature  which,  in  Wordsworth, 
underlay  every  other  form  of  feeling:  — 

O  Britain,  dearer  far  than  life  is  dear, 

If  one  there  be 

Of  all  thy  progeny 
Who  can  forget  thy  prowess,  never  more 
Be  that  ungrateful  son  allowed  to  hear 
Thy  green  leaves  rustle  or  thy  torrents  roar.* 

Compare  with  this  the  striking  trilogy 
of  poems  by  Tennyson,  bearing  no  title, 
but  beginning  "You  ask  me  why,"  "Of 
old  lat  Freedom,"  and  "  Love  thou  thy 
land,"  which,  fitly  grouped  together,  con- 
stitute the  noblest  philosophy  of  politics 
ever  penned.  To  the  true  citizen  all  his 
fellows  are 

English  natures,  freemen,  friends. 
Thy  brothers  and  immortal  souls. 

Similarly  it  was  the  brightest  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  the  lamented  Princess  Alice 
that  she  was  "England's  England-loving 
daaj{bter."t  The  spirit  of  Wordsworth 
never  thrilled  with  a  more  genuine  ecstasy 
than  at  the  prospect  of  his  country, 

Resolving  (this  a  freeborn  nation  can) 
To  have  one  soul,  and  perish  to  a  man. 
Or  save  this  honored  land  from  every  lord 
Bat  British  reason  and  the  British  sword.| 

.  *  Thanksgiving  Ode,  1816  Compare  the  sonnet  be- 
pooiD^  **  Here  on  oar  native  soil,"  and  the  verses 
b^iDDinK  "  I  travelled  among  unknown  men." 

T  Dedicatory  Poem  to  Princess  Alice. 

I  Poems  of  National  Independence,  part  i.,  No.  xzv. 


In  1852  Tennyson  cries  with  exulta- 
tion, — 

A  people's  voice  I    We  are  a  people  yet !  * 

The  stricken  and  tortured  *  hero  in 
**  Maud  "  reawakes  at  last  to  sense  and 
life,  with  the  thought  of  common  feeling 
with  "a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle 
cry,"  and  recognizing  that  in  a  career  of 
action,  and  in  the  discharge  of  patriotic 
duty,  exist  the  surest  antidotes  to  the 
croakings  of  despair  or  to  the  working  of 
the  poison  of  selfishness,  he  exclaims :  — 

We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause,  we 

are  noble  still, 
And  myself  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to  the 

better  mind ; 
It  is  better  to  fig^t  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at 

the  ill ; 
I  have  felt  with  my  native  land,  I  am  one  with 

my  kind, 
I  embrace  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the  doom 

assigned. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  when 
this  poem  appeared  quite  a  shriek  was 
raised  against  Ks  author  for  having  pub- 
lished a  panegyric  of  war,  and  given  the 
lie  to  his  own  previous  forecast  of  "  the 
thousand  vears  of  peace."  The  word  Jin- 
goism hacl  not  then  been  invented,  or  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  would  have  been 
branded  with  this  terrible  stigma.  As  it 
was,  ingenious  critics,  reading  between 
the  lines,  detected  everywhere  the  spirit  of 
the  slaughter-house,  and  even  saw  in  "  the 
broad-brimmed  hawker  of  holy  things " 
a  portrait  of  John  Bright.  It  would  be  as 
unreasonable  to  call  Wordsworth  a  Jingo 
because  in  1803  he  wrote,  — 

No  parleying  now  I     In  Britain  is  one  breath. 
We  are  all  with  you  now  from  shore  to  shore  I 
Ye  men  of  Kent,  'tis  victory  or  death ;  t 

or  Mr.  Gladstone  a  Jingo  because  between 
the  years  18S0  and  1885  he  plunged  the 
empire  into  war  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  "Maud"  appeared  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Crimean  war,  contemporary 
events  forming  a  convenient  framework 
within  which  the  poet,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  incited  his  countrymen  to  strenu- 
ous exertion  in  the  conflict  could  elaborate 
his  universal  doctrine  of  self-renunciation 
and  devotion  to  a  higher  cause  as  the  best 
medicine  for  a  mind  thrown  off  its  equi- 
librium by  the  shocks  and  storms  of  life. 
"  Maud  '*  should  be  read  in  close  connec- 
tion with  "  The  Two  Voices  "  and  "  Locks- 
ley  Hall.*'  A  singular  unity  of  purpose 
runs  through  these  poems ;  the  same  moral 

*  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Wellington. 

t  Poems  of  National  Independence,  part  i.,  Na  xxiii. 
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is  pointed  in  each,  a  moral  which  we  hear 
elsewhere,  even  from  the  old-world  lips  of 
Odysseus,  — 

How  doll  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use, 
As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life.* 

II.  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  contributions  made  by  either 
poet  to  the  praise  of  freedom.  Each,  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  so  glorious  a  theme, 
tunes  his  lyre  to  its  loftiest  strains. 
Wordsworth's  sonnets  on  the  extinction 
of  the  Venetian  republic,  **the  eldest 
child  of  Liberty,*'  on  the  subjugation  of 
Switzerland,  on  the  feelings  of  the  Tyrol- 
ese,  and  after  leaving  Italy  in  1837,  may 
be  read  side  by  side  witlv  those  of  Ten- 
nyson on  Poland  and  on  Montenegro. 
Wordsworth's  cry"0  for  a  single  hour 
of  that  Dundee  T't  and  **  Milton,  thou 
shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour  I  "(  is  re- 
echoed in  the  famous  stanza  of  "  Maud  " 
beginning  **Ah  God!  for  a  man  with 
heart,  head,  hand."  But  it  is  well  worthy 
of  notice  how,  in  both  cases,  the  Liberty 
at  whose  feet  the  choicest  garlands  are 
laid  is  civil  rather  than  political  liberty, 
liberty  resting  upon  a  moral  and  spiritual 
basis,  and  f.nding  expression  in  the  un- 
fettered life  of  Englishmen,  in  the  capacity 
for  self-expansion  and  in  the  free  play  of 
individualism  which  they  enjoy,  and  not 
in  any  mechanical  product  of  political 
systems.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  this 
liberty  as 

A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 

By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  and  heaven,§ 

and  declares  that 

by  the  soul 
Only  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free.  I| 

This  is  the  selfsame  ** sober-suited 
Freedom  "  by  which  **  a  man  may  speak 
the  thing  he  will,'  which  in  this,  the  land 
of  her  choice,  **  slowly  broadens  down 
from  precedent  to  precedent,"  and 

out  of  which  there  springs 
Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings.^ 

It  is  the  very  liberty  which  Liberalism 
once  fathered,  which  Radicalism  now  dis- 
owns, and  which  Conservatism  must 
henceforward  adopt. 

III.  —  Hatred  of  tyranny  is,  after  all, 
onlv  another  aspect  of  love  of  freedom, 
ancl  those  who  extol  the  latter  cannot  be 

•  Ulysses. 

t  Sonnet  in  the  Pass  of  KtlHecraoky. 

I  Poems  of  Natiooa)  Independence,  part  i.,  No.  xiv. 

§  Ode  on  a  Celebrated  Kvent  in  Anaent  History. 

I  Poems  of  National  Independence,  part  i..  No.  xu 

^  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Wellington. 


suspected  of  a  very  friendly  sentiment 
towards  its  most  conspicuous  enemies. 
We  might  not,  howisver,  be  prepared  for 
the  singular  intensity  of  feeling  with  which 
both  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  have 
thrown  themselves  into  the  lists  and  as- 
sailed the  tyrants  of  their  respective  times. 
To  Wordsworth  Napoleon  I.  was  "one 
man,  of  men  the  meanest  too,'**  "an 
adventurer  **  upon  whose  bead  he  im- 
precated *'  curses,  scorn,  and  hate."  f 
Tennyson  saw  in  the  coufi  d''itat  of  Na- 
poleon III.  a  monstrous  fraud''  and  "a 
public  crime,"  and  refused  "  to  spare  the 
tyrant  one  hard  word."  %  Upon  Russia 
he  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  emp- 
tied the  full  vials  of  his  indignation.  But 
those  who  took  him  so  severely  to  task 
for  speaking  of  "the  icy-hearted  Musco- 
vite,** "  that  o*ergrown  barbarian  in  the 
East^**!  and  "giant  liar,**  ||  have  now,  per- 
haps, formed  an  altered  opinion  of  the 
poet's  insight. 

IV.  —  The  finest  political  utterances  of 
both  writers  have,  however,  been  conse- 
crated to  a  yet  loftier  theme,  viz.,  the  de- 
fence of  the  integrity  and  unity  of  the 
British  empire.  Imperialism,  that  hein- 
ous crime  of  which  any  patriotic  states- 
man is  now  accused,  but  by  which  the 
sordid  soul  of  the  neo-Radical  is  never 
stained,  has  found  in  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson  literary  champions  as  potent 
as  ever,  in  the  sphere  of  action,  were 
Palmerston  or  Beacons  field.  Each  poet 
is  profoundly  impressed  with  our  national 
heritage  of  greatness,  and  with  the  respon- 
sibilities that  it  entails.  Hut  Tennyson's 
vision  claims  a  wider  scope ;  he  grasps 
the  larger  union  of  the  sons  of  Britain  in 
every  land,  and  sees,  in  prophetic  antici- 
pation, a  world-wide  confederacy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  For  our  definition  of 
imperial  duties  we  may  take  the  following 
passage  from  Wordsworth  :  — 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antic^uity 
Hath  flowed  with  pomp  of  watent  unwithstood, 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands. 
That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and 

sands 
Should  perish,  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  forever.^ 

And  compare  with  this  the  stirring  lines 
of  Tennyson,  first  published  in  1852,  re- 

*  Poems  of  National  Independence,  part  i..  No.  xxti. 

t  Ibid.,  part  ii ,  No  xxL 

I  The  Third  of  February,  1853. 

f  Sonnet  on  Poland. 

H  Maud,  part  ii.,  st  vi. 

^  Poems  of  National  ladependenc*,  part  t.,  No.  xvi. 
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vised  and  reissued  in  1682  as  a  patriotic 
soog,  aod  since  then  fallen  into  most  un- 
deserved oblivion :  — > 

To  all  oar  statesmen,  so  they  be 

True  leaders  of  the  land's  desire. 
To  both  oar  Houses,  may  they  see 

Beyond  the  boroagh  and  the  shire  I 
We  sailed  wherever  ship  could  sail, 

We  founded  many  a  mighty  State. 
Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 

Through  craven  fears  of  being  great !  * 

For  the  defence  of  colonial  federation 
we  may  appeal  to  the  second  verse  of  the 
same  poem,  and  to  the  indignant  refuta- 
tion of  the  Separationist  school  in  the 
epilogue  to  the  **  Idylls : "  — 

The  loyal  to  their  crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who  love 
Our  ocean-Empire,  with  her  boundless  homes 
For  ever-broadening  England,  and  her  throne 
In  our  vast  Orient,  and  one  isle,  one  isle, 
That  knows  not   her  own  greatness  —  if  she 

knows 
And  dreads  it  we  are  fallen. 

There  remain  two  subjects  of  supreme 
political  importance,  upon  each  of  which 
we  derive  a  roost  explicit  philosophy  of 
coodoct  from  our  guides.  One  is  the  true 
theory  of  statecraft  in  domestic  politics, 
the  other  the  dangers  to  which  democracy 
is  exposed,  and  by  which  the  national 
interests  may  be  jeopardized.  As  regards 
the  former,  we  are  taught  by  both  the 
doctrine  of  temperate  and  rational  prog- 
ress, guided  by  prescription,  but  inspired 
by  hope.  More  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  warnings  of  experience  than 
upon  purely  speculative  ideals ;  a  pound 
of  theory  will  kick  the  beam  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  an  ounce  of  fact; 
statesmanship  must  start  from  the  exist- 
ent and  work  up  to  the  abstract,  never 
abrubtiy  severing  the  link  with  the  past ; 
d posteriori^  and  not  a  priori^  is  the  right 
method  of  reasonini;  in  politics.  A  better 
risum^oi  the  creed  of  Conservatism  could 
not  be  desired  than  the  following:  — 

Fair  Land  I  by  Time's  parental  love  made  free, 
fiy  Social  order's  watchful  arms  embraced; 

With  unexampled  union  meet  in  thee. 
For  eye  and  mind,  the  present  and  the  past 

With  golden  prospect  for  futurity. 
If  that  be  reverenced  which  ought  to  lasUf 

Love  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 

Thro*  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 

^  *  Comiure    also   Wordsworth's    sonnet    beginning 
^EegUnd,  the  time  is  come,"  with  its  parallel,   the 
lUMs  beginamg  **  Is  this  the  tone  ol  Empire  ?"  in  the 
coQcltmoo  to  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 
^  Poems  suggested  daring  a  Tour  In  18831  ii. 


Wordsworth  sang  that  **  perilous  is 
sweeping  change,  all  chance  unsound.'** 
Tennyson  urges  us  to  "  regard  gradation  " 
and  to  be'** not  swift  nor  slow  to  change, 
but  firm."  Both  pleaded  with  a  noble 
force  the  old-fashioned  observance  of  prin- 
ciple in  politics.  The  character  of  the 
happy  warrior  is  a  manual  of  public  con- 
duct for  the  use  of  the  statesman.  An 
almost  identical  model  was  before  the 
eyes  of  Tennyson  when  he  described  the 
prince  consort  as 

Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that, 
Nor  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  winged  ambition,  nor  a  vantage  ground 
For  pleasure.! 

Both  poets  mingle  with  their  reverence 
for  the  past  a  reasonable  confidence  in  the 
future.  We  may  compare  a  sonnet  be- 
ginning '*  Despair  who  will,"  written  in 
the  depth  of  Wordsworth's  own  depres- 
sion, with  the  sanguine  belief  In  the  issues 
of  social  evolution,  so  often  expressed  in 
"  Locksley  Hall  "  and  cognate  poems. 

But  neither  Wordsworth  nor  Tennyson 
are  for  a  moment  blinded  by  optimism  to 
'the  elements  of  danger  and  antagonism 
lurking  everywhere  in  our  political  system, 
and  capable  of  being  utilized  by  unscru- 
pulous spirits  for  sinister  ends.  The  wor- 
ship of  Demos  as  all-powerful  and  all- 
wise,  practised  bv  men  who  affect  to 
cringe  where  they  mtend  to  dupe,  is  mer- 
cilessly exposed.  Wordsworth  bewails 
as  lost  the  people  who 

to  the  giddy  top  of  self-esteem 
By  Flatterers  carried,  mount  into  a  dream 
Of  boundless  suffrage,  at  whose  sage  behest 
Justice  shall  rule,  disorder  be  suppressed. 
And  every  man  sit  down  as  Plenty's  guest. | 

And  Tennyson  protests  — 

But  pamper  not  a  hasty  time, 
Nor  feed  with  crude'imaginings 
The  herd,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings 

That  every  sophister  can  lime. 

They  see  the  perils  of  faction,  of  political 
opportunism,  of  legislation  on  abstract 
principles.  They  deplore  the  tendency  to 
crush  the  individual,  and  to  contract  the 
range  of  personal  independence.  And  in 
one  passage  Tennyson  lets  fall  a  menace 
which,  when  we  consider  the  novel  ma- 
chinery introduced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
into  political  life,  and  its  pernicious  efiEects 
thereupon,  we  are  almost  surprised,  though 
we  are  profoundly  relieved,  that  he  has 
never  carried  out.     For 

*  Sonnets  dedicated  to  Liberty  and  Order,  ir. 

t  Dedication  to  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 

X  Elsewhere  Wordsworth  ridicules  the  fallacies  of 
SocialiMn,  vide  Sonnets  dedicated  to  Liberty  and 
Order,  i.  viL 
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Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  crime, 

And  individual  freedom  mute, 

he  threatens  to  seek  refuge  id  some  for 
eign  but  more  congenial  clime.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  a  crowning  achievement 
for  the  caucus,  if,  in  addition  to  its  other 
and  manifold  sins  against  morals  and  so- 
ciety, it  had  banished  the  poet  laureate 
from  the  shores  which  echo  with  its  in- 
famy and  his.  fame. 

To  sum  up,  we  recognize  in  Words- 
worth and  Tennyson  the  purest  examples 
in  modern  literature  of  high-minded  and 
patriotic  Englishmen.  They  preach  to 
the  nineteenth  century  a  philosophy  of 
robust  thought  and  stalwart  deed,  com- 
pacted of  that  fibre  by  which  English 
character  has  always  been  distinguished, 
but  not  divorced  from  that  faith  in  human- 
ity and  that  sympathy  with  its  hidden 
vearnings,  withou.t  which  they  would  be 
but  unfaithful  mirrors  and  untrustworthy 
mentors  of  their  age.  Their  poetry  has 
added  a  grace  to  politics  ;  and  their  poli- 
tics have  dignified  poetry.  Above  all, 
these  two,  who  together  have  worn  the 
laurel  crown  for  a  period  verging  on  half 
a  century,  the  roost  progressive  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  are  dear  to 
Conservatives  as  having  resolutely  held 
and  nobly  expounded  the  creed  which  that 
party  believe  to  be  essential  to  political 
and  national  salvation. 

George  N.  Curzon. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
MISS  4I'oRAY'S  IRISH  CHAMPION. 

We  are  doomed  to  endure  much  need- 
less misery  —  none  the  less  real  that  it  is 
so  absolutely  gratuitous.  Leslie  had  had 
fair  reason  for  jlhe  apprehensions  that  had 
made  his  voyage  to  the  south  a  prolonga- 
tion of  torments.  But  landing  at  Penang, 
he  learned,  to  his  delight,  that  the  terrible 
telegram  had  been  absolutely  baseless. 
The  matter  for  it  had  been  traced  to  some 
Dutchman  at  Sarambang,  eager  to  do  an 
injury  to  the  Sumatra  Company.  If  the 
sender  in  any  degree  believed  in  his  news, 
the  wish  must  have  been  father  to  the 
thought,  for  at  the  time  things  at  Sanga 
were  tolerably  tranquil.  The  immediate 
relief  was  immense;  second  thoughts  in 
the  reaction  of  feeling  were  less  satisfac- 


tory. For  the  company's  agents  at  Pe- 
nang had  received  recent  and  more  relia- 
ble news  which  told  that  troubles  were 
brewing  in  the  settlement.  The  resident 
was  sanguine  that  they  could  be  easily 
repressed ;  but  he  talked  of  a  trip  to  Sar- 
ambang, that  he  might  seek  a  personal 
interview  with  the  sultan. 

As  Leslie  could  not  borrow  the  wings 
of  a  bird,  he  had  to  make  arrangements 
as  to  his  passage.  Meantime,  as  we  have 
the  advantage  of  him,  and  can  transport 
ourselves  to  the  scene  of  bis  anxieties, 
we  may  follow  the  fortunes  of  Moray  and 
his  daughter. 

Moray's  first  letters,  as  it  may  be  re- 
membered, were  full  of  hope.     He  saw  no 
cause  to  disbelieve  in  a  great  future  for 
the  settlement.    It  was  no  Poyais  scheme, 
no '*  wildcat"  speculation,  like  the  Eden 
of    General    Scadder.     But    he    foresaw 
considerable  trouble    before  arriving  at 
the  ends  towards  which   he  was  deter- 
mined to  push  forward   resolutely.     For 
himself,  he  had  braced  all  his  energies  to 
a  work  which  he  confidently  counted  on 
accomplishing.     In  this   beginning  of  a 
new  life  he  had  regained  his  former  spir- 
its.   The  days  that  bad  been  dragging  by 
so  wearily  before  he  left  England,  were 
well-nigh  forgotten  with  the  slow  liquida- 
tion of  the  bank  claims.     He    had   left 
means  for  meeting  all  probable  calls;  and 
the  loss  of  the  fortune  he  had  passed  a 
lifetime  in  amassing  was  already  fading 
from  his  memory.     He  had  his  daughter 
with   him  —  new  interests  were  opening 
before  him,  with  higher  aims  than  mere 
trading  profits  and  personal  aggrandise- 
ment.    When  he  had  tried  his   hand  at 
philanthropy  among  the  masses  of  eastern 
London,  though   with  a  full  purse  and 
practically  unlimited  credit,  he  had  been 
but  one  in  a  great  army  of  workers  —  if 
not  a  mere  private  in  the  ranks,  at  most 
a  non-commissioned  officer.    Now  he  was 
a  politician,  a  statesman,  an  autocratic 
administrator,  ruling  a  little  principality 
numbering  some  eighty  thousand  souls. 
Nor,  with   the  example  of  the  rajah   of 
Sarawak  before  him,  need  his  influence 
be  limited  to  the  company's  domain.     He 
might  and  he  would  put  down  piracy ;  he 
would  send  messages  of  peace  and  good- 
will among  his  weaker,  though  warlike, 
neighbors  ;  he  might  do  much  to  acceler- 
ate the  process  of  civilization  that   had 
been   barely  begun   in   the  sultanate  of 
Sarambang.     With    those    prospects    of 
usefulness  opening  before  him,  colored 
by  a  noble  if  an  unavowed  ambition,  per- 
haps Moray,  settling  down  in  his  residen- 
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tial  seat  at  Saog^a,  was  happier  than  ever 
be  had  been  l>efore. 

His  first  impressioos  were  only  cod* 
firmed  on  further  acquaiotaoce.  Coal  and 
copper  mines  had  already  begun  to  be 
wrought;  and  it  was  certain  they  must 
soon  yield  remunerative  returns.  Chinese 
immigrants  were  already  swinging  the 
cradles  at  the  gold  washings  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  But  the  real  wealth 
of  the  settlement  was  in  the  climate  and 
the  teeming  richness  of  the  soil,  wherever 
the  jungle  and  the  forest  had  been  cleared 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries. To  say  nothing  of  the  spice  groves 
that  scented  the  air,  the  natives  were 
busy  already  in  the  sugar  and  the  cotton 
plantations,  which  stretched  in  glossy  or 
soowy  shrubberies  over  alluvial  soil,  fer- 
tilized by  immemorial  accumulations  of 
leaf  mould.  And  as  a  consequence  of  the 
security  his  predecessor  had  already  cre- 
ated, little  clusters  of  dwellings  had  been 
rising  everywhere  on  piles  in  shady  nooks 
and  angles  along  the  river,  with  the  rick- 
ety landing-places  of  planks,  from  which 
the  cultivators  shipped  their  produce. 

So  far,  all  was  satisfactory.  The  peo- 
ple were  naturally  well  disposed  to  a  gov- 
ernment which  gave  them  the  unaccus- 
tomed blessings  of  peace  and  plenty. 
They  could  sow  their  seed  with  easy 
minds,  now  that  they  were  sure  of  har- 
vests and  of  markets  for  the  harvests; 
they  could  lie  down  in  quiet  under  their 
bamboo  roofs,  with  no  fear  that  the  vil- 
lage might  be  in  a  blaze  before  morn- 
iog.  So  far,  then,  all  was  well ;  neverthe- 
less Mr.  Moray  soon  discovered  that  this 
very  tranquillity  held  the  germs  of  trouble 
for  him.  He  had  to  master  the  politics 
of  the  settlement  for  himself;  for  though 
bis  subordinates  might  be  honest,  they 
were  certainly  dull.  Happilv  he  knew 
nearly  enough  of  the  Malay  language  to 
be  able  to  communicate  with  his  copper- 
colored  subjects;  at  all  events,  he  knew 
more  than  enough  to  make  it  impossible 
for  interpreters  to  play  tricks  with  him. 
And  speedily  he  began  to  find  that  in 
what  he  bad  fancied  a  comfortable  seat, 
there  were  thorns  thrusting  themselves 
through  the  cushions.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  robber  tribes  in  the  neighborhood 
doubly  resented  the  new  prosperity  of  the 
Saoga  folks.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
very  naturally  jealous;  and  in  the  next 
place,  they  were  furious  at  being  restrained 
from  their  prescriptive  rights  of  reiving 
and  pillage.  More  than  once  or  twice 
they  had  tried  the  old  familiar  game ;  each 
time  the  gallant  Chamberlain  had  beaten 


them  back  or  baffled  them.  The  death  of 
tlie  firm  English  chief  had  given  them 
fresh  courage;  and  they  had  been  eager 
to  profit  by  the  interregnum.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  Europeans  and 
native  princes  as  well,  all  ready  to  utilize 
their  discontent.  The  sultan  of  Saram- 
bang  was  still  friendly ;  he  had  a  heavy 
stake,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  wellbeing 
of  the  company.  But  the  sultan  of  Sar- 
ambang  was  a  weak  Oriental,  and  Orien- 
tal manners  prevailed  at  his  court.  He 
had  a  baker's  dozen  of  brothers ;  and  as 
he  knew  very  well,  any  one  of  the  cadets 
of  his  house  would  have  gladly  poisoned 
or  assassinated  him.  He  had  not  the 
nerve  for  a  cleansing  of  the  palace,  or  a 
domestic  coup  (THat^  which  would  have 
effectually  quenched  the  malevolence  in  a 
**  blood-bath."  Astute  foreign  traders, 
presumed  to  be  in  the  Dutch  interest, 
were  intriguing  with  the  malcontent  fac- 
tion and  subsidizing  it.  The  malcontents 
were  in  intimate  relations  with  the  tribes 
of  discomfited  pirates,  already  weighing 
the  chances  of  a  successful  descent  upon 
Sanga ;  and  these  tribes  in  their  turn  were 
believed  to  be  in  communication  with  the 
scattered  inhabitants  of  the  forests  of 
Sanga,  who  had  gained  nothing  as  yet  by 
the  English  annexation,  but  who  were  re- 
strained from  their  favorite  pursuits  of 
robbery,  fire-raising,  and  head-hunting. 

That  was  the  situation  as  Moray  saw  it 
in  a  month,  and  it  may  be  added  that  he 
was  not  far  from  the  truth. 

He  thought  matters  over  deliberately, 
and  promptly  made  up  his  mind.  Like 
the  stoker  of  the  Mississippi  steamer  in 
the  wild  Western  ballad,  he  saw  that  "his 
duty  was  a  dead-sure  thing,"  and  thence- 
forward nothing  could  turn  him  from  his 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  already  he  pain- 
fully realized  that  the  sweets  of  bis  new 
post  were  to  be  mingled  with  bitters.  He 
had  to  break  what  she  would  regard  as 
bitterly  bad  news  to  his  daughter,  and 
steel  himself  against  her  prayers  and  her 
tears.  She  had  come  with  him  to  this 
barbarous  country  at  the  back  of  the 
world,  on  the  tacit  understanding  that  they 
were  not  to  be  separated.  But  now  bis 
duty  tore  them  apart ;  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  When  he  told  her  that  he  must 
make  an  expedition  immediately  to  Sar- 
ambang,  and  that  he  must  go  alone  and 
leave  her  behind  ;  to  the  girl,  who  was 
already  beginning  to  give  herself  over  to 
the  sensuous  influences  of  the  balmy  air, 
the  soft  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  tropical 
bUn-itre^  it  was  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
out  of  a  cloudless  sky.    She  would  have 
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cared  little  could  she  have  accompanied 
him ;  but  on  that  point  he  was  adamant, 
and  she  could  not  gainsay  his  arguments. 

**  Do  not  pain  me  needlessly,  Grace,  by 
saying  more.  God  knows  how  gladly  I 
would  take  you  with  me  I  Had  the  Com- 
pany's steamer  been  here,  I  might  pos- 
sibly have  done  so.  As  it  is,  it  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  There  is  no  accom- 
modation lor  an  English  lady  in  these 
native  boats  — and  from  a  native  boat  you 
roust  land  at  Sarambang;  and  I  would 
never  take  my  daughter  to  a  barbarous 
court.*' 

Put  to  her  in  that  way,  Grace  could  say 
no  more;  and  by  this  time  she  knew  her 
father  too  well  to  insist.  But  he  was 
bound,  besides,  to  say  something  of  the 
reasons  for  his  going;  and  soften  them 
down  as  he  might,  they  were  far  from  re- 
assuring. The  very  fact  that  he  left  her 
alone,  argued  his  apprehension  of  some 
urgent  danger.  Not  that  Grace  thought 
very  much  of  herself,  —  and  indeed  she 
was  too  innorent  to  apprehend  the  worst. 
On  the  contrary,  trying  to  forget  herself 
and  her  fears,  she  set  herself  to  cheer  her 
father. 

**  Don't  make  yourself  needlessly  un- 
easy about  me,  papa.  I  dare  say  I  shall 
get  on  very  well  in  your  absence.  I  would 
come  out  with  you,  you  know,  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  came." 

But  though  both  Grace  and  her  father 
wore  brave  faces,  it  was  all  they  could  do 
to  bear  up  before  the  separation.  No  one 
of  his  warlike  ancestors  had  given  proof 
of  greater  courage  than  Glenconan,  when, 
with  a  set  face  that  was  pale  as  resolute, 
he  stepped  into  the  great  proa  that  was  to 
carry  him  to  Sarambang.  As  for  Grace, 
she  had  bidden  him  farewell  before  break- 
ing down  ;  she  had  stood  waving  her  hand 
and  her  handkerchief  as  long  as  the  little 
fleet  was  in  sight  —  for  his  own  boat  was 
escorted  by  sundry  others,  all  of  them 
armed  to  the  teeth ;  and  then  in  a  storm 
of  sobs  and  tears,  she  had  hurried  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  residency.  Had  she  had 
any  thoughts  but  for  a  single  man,  she 
might  have  taken  comfort  from  the  looks 
of  the  native  guards,  who  seemed  to  un- 
derstand her  desolation  and  sympathize 
with  it.  Afterwards,  indeed,  she  recalled 
their  demeanor  to  some  purpose.  From 
the  roof,  she  followed  the  fleet  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  as  it  was  propelled  by  the  sturdy 
strokes  of  the  sweeps,  round  the  reaches 
of  the  winding  river.  She  seemed  to  see 
a  happy  omen,  as  it  slid,  comparatively 
smoothly,  over  the  seething  bar;  and  still 
she  watched  it  as,  standing  out  to  sea,  it 


steered  its  course  for  the  dim  western 
headland.  The  taper  masts  and  yards 
were. covered  with  light  clouds  of  billowy 
matting ;  the  sails  filled  slowly  to  a  favor- 
ing breeze ;  and  at  last  it  melted  away  ia 
the  distance,  like  a  flight*  of  butterflies 
flickering  in  the  sunset. 

She  went  to  bed  to  weep,  and  toss,  and 
wear  the  night  away  with  broken  prayers. 
Never  had  she  dreamed  of  feeling  so  ut- 
terly desolate,  so  absolutely  unprotected. 
"Oh,  if  Ralph  were  only  heret"  she 
moaned  to  herself  again  and  again:  and 
litrle  did  she  fancy  that  very  day  Ralph 
had  been  chafing  on  the  wharves  of  Pe- 
nang  and  cursing  the  channel  that  sepa- 
rated them.  She  saw  the  night  through 
with  those  broken  prayers,  and  she  rose 
from  the  bed  next  morning  a  different  girl. 
Not  that  her  very  natural  apprehensions 
were  calmed.  On  the  contrary,  she  real- 
ized more  clearly  than  before  the  dangers 
that  might  threaten  her,  and  very  likely 
she  exaggerated  them.  But  she  had  all 
the  pluck  of  the  soldiers  of  her  race, 
whose  spirits  had  risen  naturally  in  critical 
circumstances.  She  wished  from  the  very 
bottom  of  her  heart  that  she  were  a  man, 
—  though  that,  unfortunately,  was  past 
praying  for.  Being  a  woman,  however, 
she  might  do  what  no  man  could  do  so 
well,  and  use  her  helplessness  as  a  shield 
against  possible  dangers.  As  she  had 
said  in  the  letter  to  her  friend  Julia,  she 
believed  in  the  chivalry  of  the  Malays; 
well,  she  would  put  it  to  the  proof,  and  do 
her  utmost  to  assure  their  loyalty.  Then, 
if  troubles  should  break  out  when  her 
father  was  away,  she  might  animate  the 
garrison  in  the  defence  of  the  settlement. 

Though  she  had  set  herself  diligently 
to  the  study  of  the  Malay  grammar,  as 
yet  she  had  got  no  further  than  its  ABC. 
But  she  was  one  of  those  women  whose 
looks  and  smiles  say  much  ;  and  she  bad, 
moreover,  a  feminine  interpreter  in  whom 
she  could  trust.  Moray,  after  mature  re- 
flection, had  decided  on  not  hampering 
his  daughter  with  an  English  maid.  But 
they  had  picked  up  a  Chinese  polyglot  at 
Penang,  who  spoke  broken  English  fairly 
well,  and  was  much  more  fluent  in  the 
Malay  tongue.  Already  the  girl  had  be- 
come fondly  attached  to  her  young  mis- 
tress. And  now  Grace  and  her  almond- 
eyed  suivante^  who  followed  her  like  a 
shadow,  were  to  be  seen  playing  the  parts 
of  Eveline  Berenger  and  Rose  Flammock 
before  the  defence  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse.  Indeed  there  was  a  sinister  resem- 
blance in  the  circumstances  which  more 
than  once  suggested  itself  to  Grace.    The 
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part,  be  it  remembered,  seemed  to  come 
Daiurally  enough  to  Miss  Moray.  The 
daughter  of  the  governor  had  always  ap- 
pcared  to  the  Malay  soldiers  as  a  bright- 
bomored  being  from  another  world.  And 
DOW,  what  with  her  winning  smiles  and 
kindly  words  —  what  with  largesses  of 
food  and  fruits  and  liquor,  —  there  was 
hardly  a  man  of  them  who  might  not  have 
been  easily  intoxicated  into  running  <z//r^>Sr 
lor  the  sake  of  her  beautiful  eyes.  She 
bad  done  well  in  losing  no  time  in  taking 
ber  precautions  and  using  the  only  weapon 
she  could  handle.  There  were  spies  in 
the  settlement  in  the  pay  of  the  Company's 
enemies ;  and  the  news  of  the  resident's 
departure  with  good  part  of  bis  fighting 
force,  spread  like  wildfire  among  the  many 
who  were  nearly  interested  in  it. 

The  late  Colonel  Chamberlain  had  been 
a  strong  man ;  but  so  much  could  not  be 
said  for  his  secretary  and  chief  subordi- 
nate. Mr.  Briggs,  no  doubt,  was  an  ex- 
cellent man  of  business,  and  would  have 
made  a  capital  coufidential  clerk  in  the 
City.  He  was  honest  as  the  day,  and 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  mysteries  of 
book-keeping  and  bills  of  lading.  He  had 
drifted  from  Alexandria  southwards  to 
Singapore,  and  so  on  to  Sumatra;  but  he 
was  as  much  abroad  in  those  islands  of 
the  south  as  a  Malay  might  be  on  the 
roof  of  a  metropolitan  omnibus.  Grace 
lost  patience  altogether  with  the  smug 
and  kindly  little  gentleman,  who  was  al- 
ways overpoweringly  civil,  and  who  would 
have  been  paternal  had  she  permitted  it. 
He  lived  in  each  day  as  if  there  need  be 
DO  to-morrow.  He  never  seemed  to  see 
ao  ioch  beyond  his  small  snub  nose  ;  and 
he  did  his  work  thoroughly,  conscien* 
tiously,  and  well,  like  an  entomologist 
peering  after  beetles,  who  looked  at  life 
through  the  lens  of  a  microscope.  He 
was  left  as  acting  resident,  as  managing 
director  —  all  the  rest  of  it.  After  all,  he 
was  not  only  the  senior  Englishman,  but 
the  best  educated  man  in  the  settlement ; 
aad  Moray,  who  hoped  that  everything  was 
safe  till  his  return,  could  hardly  help  him- 
self. With  much  searching  of  heart,  he 
bad  confided  his  unprotected  daughter  to 
the  special  care  of  Mr.  Briggs;  and  the 
worthy  little  clerk  had  undertaken  the 
charge  as  he  would  have  undertaken  any 
oiber  duty  in  the  routine  of  his  engage- 
ments. 

For  a  week  or  so  after  her  father's  de- 
parture, all  had  gone  well,  and  nothing 
had  occurred  to  increase  her  anxieties. 
Shaking  herself  gradually  free  of  ber 
fears,  as  she  began  10  hope  for  his  speedy 


return,  she  was  sauntering  on  the  little 
lawn  betweeu  the  residency  and  the  river 
late  one  evening,  and  in  more  buoyant 
spirits  than  usual.  The  serene  beauty  of 
the  tropical  night,  the  stars  that  had  al- 
ready begun  to  flash  and  sparkle,  though 
the  sun  had  scarcely  gone  down  in  a  blaze 
of  crimson,  the  silent  sweep  of  the  great 
bats  through  the  scented  air,  the  dron- 
ing hum  of  the  broad-winged  beetles,  —  all 
contributed  to  soothe  her.  Where  every- 
thing was  so  peaceful  in  the  star-spangled 
twilight,  it  seemed  impossible  that  there 
could  be  trouble  impending.  Yet  she 
might  have  remembered  that  nature,  like 
roan,  may  wear  a  mask,  and  that  in  the 
dusky  solitudes  of  those  silent  woods 
were  venomous  serpents  and  prowling 
jaguars. 

A  rustling  in  the  bushes  near  may  have 
reminded  her  of  the  fact.  She  started 
with  a  half-suppressed  shriek ;  for  though 
a  brave  girl,  she  was  but  a  woman  after 
all,  and  besides,  there  might  be  very  real 
danger.  She  was  but  partially  reassured, 
when  a  man,  and  a  white  man,  stepped 
out  of  the  shrubs.  She  knew  him,  as  she 
knew  by  sight  the  few  Europeans  in  San- 
ga;  and  this  *' Sergeant"  Rafferty,  as  he 
was  styled,  was  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  them.  She  had  spoken  more  than 
once  to  the  man,  and  made  sundry  in- 
quiries about  him,  for  he  had  rather  in- 
terested her.  There  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  romance  in  his  career ;  and  as  he  said 
himself,  the  divil  a  bit  of  use  was  there  in 
his  trying  to  keep  his  sacrets,  for  they 
would  always  come  out  when  the  drinlc 
went  in.  The  drink  had  indeed  been  the 
bane  of  Mr.  Rafferty,  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  a  creditable  member  of 
the  little  community.  As  he  further  said, 
it  was  the  drink  that  had  tumbled  him 
down-stairs  from  a  dacent  position;  he 
had  always  holes  in  his  pockets,  so  that 
the  halfpence  would  be  foriver  rowling 
out ;  it  was  the  drink  that  had  brought  him 
down  to  this  Sumathra,  which  he  took  to 
be  pretty  near  at  the  bottom  of  the  world ; 
and  whether  he  was  to  lave  his  bones 
there  or  fall  any  farther,  divil  a  one  of  him 
either  knew  or  greatly  cared.  In  fact, 
neither  knowing  nor  caring  summed  up 
his  character ;  but  he  had  the  invaluable 
quality  under  present  circumstances  of 
constitutional  intrepidity  or  recklessness. 

The  sergeant  stepped  forward  with  a 
military  salute.  It  was  noteworthy  that 
the  man,  usually  so  ready  to  talk,  waited 
respectfully  for  the  lonely  young  lady  to 
address  him;  for  in  spite  of  his  foibles 
and  vices,  RafiEerty  was  much  of  a  geo- 
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tleraan.  And  koowiog  what  he  came  to 
say,  he  behaved  far  more  respectfully  than 
if  she  had  been  under  the  escort  of  her 
father,  the  resident,  who  had  at  Sanga 
almost  the  power  of  pit  and  gallows  that 
had  once  been  possessed  by  his  forefa- 
thers in  Glenconan. 

As  for  Grace,  she  had  no  fear  of  him, 
but  she  felt  a  foreboding  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  evil  tidings.  She  longed  to 
know,  yet  dreaded  to  ask ;  and  seeing 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  RafiEerty 
no  longer  hesitated. 

**I  should  beg  you  to  pardon  me,  me 
lady,  for  staling  on  you  unawares;  but 
sure  this  is  no  time  for  standing  on  cere- 
mony. I  was  bint  upon  spaking  without 
them  Malays  knowing  anything  of  it ;  and 
so  I  have  been  kaping  a  lookout  upon  the 
grass  here  from  a.  bit  of  a  boat  on  the 
wather." 

•*What  is  it?  Do  speak,  Mr.  Raf- 
ferty  I " 

*'  And  sure,  miss,  what  else  would  it  be 
that  I  came  for  ?  But  don't  you  be  both- 
erin'  and  making  yourself  unaisy  —  it  may 
be  little  after  all.  I  know  nothing  of  that 
jabber  of  theirs,  bad  luck  to  it !  and  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  cry  out  when  we're 
hurt." 

It  was  a  very  Irish  piece  of  comfort, 
considering  that  the  man  had  clearly  come 
to  warn  her  of  dangers  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  prevented.  It  appeared 
that  the  acute  Mr.  RafiEerty  had  seen  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  something  was  being 
plotted  somewhere  among  the  natives. 
The  Malays  of  the  settlement  were  in  a 
state  of  excitement  which  thev  took  little 
pains  to  conceal.  Scouts  had  been  sent 
up  the  river  in  the  long,  snake-like  light 
craft;  messengers  had  been  coming  and 
going  through  the  jungles.  He  opined 
that  an  attack  was  threatened,  and  he 
greatly  doubted  whether  "thim  niggers 
were  to  be  trusted,"  who  formed  the  sta- 
ple of  the  garrison. 

Grace,  after  questioning  the  man, 
shared  his  alarms  and  his  doubts  as  well. 
The  Malays  had  seemed  to  be  friendly 
towards  herself;  but  nevertheless  they 
might  be  anxious  to  be  rid  of  their  Euro- 
pean masters,  and  have  an  understanding 
with  warriors  of  their  own  blood  and 
color  who  might  be  threatening  Sanga 
from  without.  With  the  resident  and 
half  his  fighting  force  away  they  could 
hardly  have  a  better  opportunity.  The 
natural  person  she  would  have  consulted 
in  such  an  emergency  was  Mr.  Briggs, 
and  thinking  half  aloud,  the  name  escaped 
her  lips. 


"  Is  it  Briggs  then  ?  "  queried  Mr.  Raf- 
ferty,  in  tones  of  infinite  contempt.  In 
his  disgust  he  spat  upon  the  ground,  and 
forthwith  became  covered  with  confusion. 

**  I  ask  your  pardon,  miss,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart ;  but  if  I  had  thought 
Briggs  had  anything  bigger  than  the  sowl 
of  a  newly  hatched  chicken,  I  would  never 
have  come  to  you." 

Grace  could  not  help  smiling,  her  anx- 
iety notwithstanding.  If  she  did  not  say 
so,  she  was  much  of  Mr.  Rafferty's  opin- 
ion,—  though,  as  will  be. seen,  they  did 
the  little  man  injustice.  She  rapidly  re- 
viewed the  situation  in  her  mind,  if  an 
attack  on  the  place  were  really  intended, 
she  felt  that  the  sole  chance  of  safety  was 
in  the  loyaltv  of  the  native  settlers.  After 
all,  they  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  government  which  promised  them  peace 
as  well  as  wealth. 

RafEerty  was  disposed  respectfully  to 
differ. 

"The  Lord,  he  knows  well  that  they're 
fond  enough  of  money,  come  by  it  bow 
they  may.  But  as  for  p{ice^  they  prefer 
fighting  to  it  any  day;  and  why  wouldn't 
they?"  be  added,  with  judicial  candor. 
**  I  come  from  Tipperary  myself,  and  I 
like  them  none  the  worse  for  that." 

Indeed,  Sergeant  Rafferty  was  the  sort 
of  man  who  would  have  smoked  his  pipe 
on  a  powder-barrel,  and  found  the  situa- 
tion lend  additional  flavor  to  his  tobacco. 
His  sole  idea  in  coming  to  Grace  seemed 
to  have  been  to  volunteer  to  defend  her 
and  the  residency  with  his  single  arm. 
But  he  was  open  to  conviction,  and  she 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  that  it  was 
improbable  that  any  single  man  could  pro- 
tect four  sides  of  an  extensive  square 
against  assailants  practically  innumerable. 

**  I  might  be  murdered,  sure  enough  — 
not  that  it  signifies ;  but  what  would  be- 
come of  you?  Sowl  of  the  blessed  St. 
Pathrick,  what  will  we  do  thin^  at  all,  at 
all  ?  " 

*'Will  you  do  what  I  ask  you,  Raf- 
erty?" 

**  What  else  did  I  come  for  ?  "  You  may 
count  on  Jack  RafiEerty,  body  and  spirit, 
till  your  father  comes  back,  and  beyoDd 
that." 

"  God   grant   he    might   come    back  I 
Well,  Ranerty,  you  know  where  to  find' 
Matusin  ?  " 

Matusin  was  one  of  the  former  chiefs 
of  Sanga,  and  now  occupied  a  semi-of- 
ficial  position  as  head  man  of  the  native 
community.  In  short,  it  was  through 
Matusin  that  the  resident  directed  great 
I  part  of  the  domestic  politics. 
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^I  can  fiod  the  blayguard  fast  eoough. 
Unless  the  divil  has  stirred  him  up  to  do 
mischief,  he'll  be  sitting  smokinij;  and 
driokiog  ail  the  night  with  the  rest  of 
tbetn.  Bedad,  but  it's  they  nigger  chiefs 
that  have  the  fine  time  of  it !  " 

*'Well,  will  yott  go  straight  to  Matusin 
from  me?  show  him  this  ring  of  mine, 
and  ask  him  to  come  to  the  residency 
here,  and  to  come  at  once.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  danger  for  you  ;  and  if  there 
vere,  I  am  sure  it  would  not  hinder  you 
from  doing  my  errand." 

Mr.  Rafferty  snorted  contemptuously  at 
the  word  danger,  and  did  not  even  deign 
a  reply  to  that  part  of  the  speech.  **  But 
bow  if  he  would  refuse  to  come  ?  " 

**  I  don't  think  that  he  will.  Whatever 
his  iDtentions,  he  is  strong  enough  to  act 
as  he  pleases.  Go  on  my  errand  at  any 
rate.    We  must  leave  the  rest  to  God." 

Rafferty  took  the  ring  and  made  a  dart 
at  the  bushes,  through  which  lay  the  near- 
est way  to  his  boat.  Then,  struck  by  a 
tboQght,  he  hurried  back.  "  But  if  he 
should  refuse  to  come,  and  should  keep 
howld  of  me,  you  will  never  believe  that  I 
desaved  you,  miss  ?  " 

"No,  no,  RafEerty.  I  trust  you  as  I 
would  trust  my  father,  were  he  here." 

"Then  by  this  and  that"  — and  Raf- 
ferty dropped  on  one  knee  with  instinc- 
tive chivalry,  —  *'by  this  and  tha^,  and 
till  I  have  seen  you  safe  through  this 
blessed  business,  not  a  drop  of  drink  shall 
pass  my  lips,  were  they  as  cracked  as  the 
*craythur,'as  they  call  it,  on  the  mountain 
behind." 

Aod  Grace  felt  very  grateful  to  the  man 
for  the  pledge  of  devotion,  though  she 
could  scarcely  appreciate  all  the  sublimity 
of  bis  sacrifice. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
A  MODERN  EVELINE  BERENGER. 

When  she  had  despatched  her  messen- 
ger, Grace  felt  anxious  enough.  More 
than  she  dared  to  think  of  depended  on 
the  coming  interview ;  for  that  it  would 
be  granted,  she  did  not  doubt.  But  in  the 
mean  time  there  was  something  to  be  done 
io  tbe  way  of  preparation.  The  sending 
the  ring  had  been  a  stroke  of  diplomacy  ; 
it  was  the  symbol  of  an  authority  she  did 
oot  possess.  Her  real  strength,  as  she 
feit,  was  in  her  weakness,  in  her  youth, 
aod  her  unprotected  situation.  She  hoped 
to  appeal  to  the  Malay's  chivalry  as  well 
as  to  his  self-interest.  So  she  made  hasty 
arrangements  to  set  her  house  io  order; 
she  had  the  state  room  disposed  with  an 
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eye  to  effect;  and  last,  though  by  no 
means  least,  she  made  certain  alterations 
in  her  toilet.  Then  she  warned  her  faith- 
ful maid  to  be  ready  to  act  as  interpreter, 
though  Matusin  had  some  slight  knowl- 
edge of  English,  and  so,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, she  could  communicate  with  him 
directly. 

Her  suspense  did  not  last  long,  and  it 
was  just  as  well ;  for  when  she  had  noth- 
ing further  to  busy  herself  over,  she  be- 
gan to  feel  painfully  nervous.  The  feeling 
passed  away,  when,  looking  out  from  the 
verandah,  she  heard  the  plash  of  the  oars 
in  the  stream,  and  saw  the  flashing  of 
scores  of  torches.  Matusin  was  coming 
to  make  his  visit  in  state.  Was  he  com- 
ing as  a  master  to  dictate  his  terms,  or  as 
the  loyal  burgomaster  of  Sanga,  to  pay 
his  duty  to  the  resident's  daughter? 

She  glided  back  from  the  verandah  into 
the  room  and  waited;  she  could  hear  the 
wild  beating  of  her  heart.  It  seemed  a 
good  omen  that  her  visitors  were  landing 
in  dignified  silence;  and  now  that  sus- 
pense was  drawing  to  an  end  and  the 
critical  moment  approached,  her  courage 
rose  to  face  the  occasion. 

The  hangings  of  matting  were  drawn 
aside,  and  Matusin  stood  in  the  doorway. 
The  Malay  had  a  certain  air  of  dignity; 
he  was  somewhat  past  middle  age,  rather 
a  bulky  roan,  and  his  dignity  was  set  off 
by  his  dress  and  draperies.  He  wore  the 
usual  costume  of  a  chief  of  his  station  and 
wealth  —  a  dark-green  velvet  jacket,  the 
collar  stiffened  with  heavy  tracery  of  gold 
thread;  loose  trousers  of  dark  cloth,  like- 
wise edged  with  gold,  and  a  flowing  j^r^;i;f 
of  the  soft  dark  plaid  that  is  woven  by  the 
women  in  their  native  looms.  A  couple 
of  krises  with  richly  chased  handles  were 
thrust  through  his  girdle.  And  imme- 
diately behind  this  stately  apparition, — 
and  a  cheering  sight  it  was  to  Miss  Moray, 
for  it  seemed  to  imply  a  friendly  under- 
standing with  the  natives,  —  was  Mr.  Raf- 
ferty, evidently  on  his  best  behavior,  but 
nevertheless  winking  intimations  of  en- 
couragement. 

Had  she  known  all  that  was  passing  in 
her  visitor's  mind,  she  might  have  been 
less  satisfied.  Indeed,  Matusin  was  in 
two  minds  rather  than  one,  and  her  mes- 
sage had  reached  him  in  the  nick  of  time, 
when  a  decision  was  trembling  in  the  bal« 
ance.  The  Malay  was  chivalrous  in  his 
way,  and  courageous  to  boot,  but  at  the 
same  time,  like  most  Orientals,  an  accom- 
plished hypocrite.  He  was  full  of  grace- 
ful observance,  and  almost  obsequious 
deference    to    the    resident's    daughter; 
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while  he  was  tbiokio^  whether  it  were  not 
probable,  that,  himself  aiding  and  abetting, 
she  might  not  be  a  slave  and  a  captive 
within  four-and-twenty  hours.  Had  she 
shown  signs  of  feebleness,  her  fate  might 
have  been  sealed.  But  Grace's  natural 
courage  had  been  animated  by  the  belief 
that  she  could  count  upon  Matusin*s  sup- 
port and  friendship;  and  in  the  reaction 
of  her  spirits,  she  spoke  with  a  confidence 
that  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  effect. 
Matusin  was  a  well-informed  and  intelli- 
gent man,  and  he  knew  something  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  Europeans  kept  their 
hold  on  any  place  they  had  once  touched 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  He  knew 
the  sultan  of  Sarambang  favored  the 
white  strangers;  and  for  himself,  he  would 
gladly  perpetuate  a  state  of  things  which 
had  greatly  increased  his '  wealth,  if  it 
had  diminished  his  personal  consequence. 
Grace's  confidence  began  to  gain  upon 
him ;  he  fancied  the  girl  could  never  have 
shown  such  spirit  had  she  not  reason  to 
know  that  her  father  was  at  hand  with 
powerful  succor.  Matusin  had  a  rather 
formidable  fighting  force  at  his  disposal, 
in  a  stockaded  town;  moreover,  he  had 
old  allies  and  acquaintances  among  the 
armed  bands  that  were  threatening  it,  and 
he  pretty  nearly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  well  to  stand  by  the  En- 
glish. 

So,  from  being  ceremoniously  reveren- 
tial he  became  blandly  confidential,  and 
told  the  stately  young  lady  nearly  all  he 
knew.  Certain  of  the  forest  tribes  in  the 
Sanga  territories,  stirred  up  by  agents 
and  strengthened  by  bands  from  beyond 
the  frontiers,  had  determined  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  settlement 
either  by  arrangement  with  the  inhab- 
itants or  by  assault.  They  said,  too  — 
and  Matusin  was  inclined  to  believe  it  — 
that  a  piratical  fleet  from  the  territories  to 
the  southward  was  mustering  for  their 
support.  So  much  Grace  gathered,  partly 
from  the  chief's  broken  English,  partly 
from  the  interpretation  of  her  handmaiden. 
Then  in  turn  she  begun  to  speak  with  an 
energy  and  cogency  of  argument  which 
surprised  herself.  In  seeming  to  trust 
implicitly  to  Matusin's  loyalty,  she  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  his  self-interest.  When 
she  remarked' that  should  their  enemies 
get  possession  of  the  place,  he  would  in- 
fallibly be  pillaged  sooner  or  later,  it  was 
very  evident  that  he  understood  her,  and 
dared  not  say  nay.  Then  she  spoke  of  the 
speedy  arrival  of  her  father ;  of  his  cour- 
age and  generosity ;  of  the  deep  revenge 
he  wouldtake  on  any  one  who  should  play 


him  false  or  injure  his  daughter ;  00  the 
rewards  he  would  freely  lavish  on  the 
faithful  friends  who  should  defend  her.  I 
do  not  say  that  her  charms  and  her  com- 
manding manner  weighed  with  the  Malay 
chief  as  much  as  her  arguments ;  but  un- 
doubtedly they  had  no  small  influence  00 
him.  By  the  Prophet  and  the  holy  stone, 
by  all  the  most  solemn  pledges  binding 
on  his  countrymen,  he  vowed  that  Sanga 
should  be  defended  till  the  return  of  the 
great  white  sultan,  unless  —  and  the  ges- 
ture that  ended  the  sentence  implied  — 
unless  the  assailants  should  pass  over 
his  corpse.  Grace  thanked  her  native 
champion,  and  dismissed  him  with  the 
graceful  afiEability  of  a  princess  bora  ia 
the  purple. 

Rightly  or  wrongly  she  believed  in  bins, 
and  so  far  she  felt  greatly  relieved.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  no  light  matter  to 
be  left  there  in  her  loneliness,  looking 
forward  to  the  probability  of  a  bloody  as- 
sault, and  a  succession  of  skirmishes  or 
battles  to  be  fought  out  by  savages.  And 
even  should  the  assailants  be  repulsed 
from  the  settlement,  if  there  were  truth  ia 
the  rumors  of  the  gathering  of  that  pirati- 
cal fleet,  it  might  come  from  the  south- 
ward to  the  aid  of  their  enemies  before 
her  father  could  appear  from  the  north. 
And  yet,  by  the  way,  if  Moray  knew  what 
was  happening  at  Sanga,  he  might  surely 
obtain  succor  from  the  sultan. 

Shaking  off  her  terrors  as  best  she 
could,  and  trusting  herself  to  the  God  of 
the  helpless,  she  determined  to  do  all  that 
could  be  done.  There  was  no  reason  to 
despair,  but  there  was  urgent  necessity 
for  action.  Within  an  hour  one  of  the 
swiftest  proas  belonging  to  the  company, 
and  manned  by  men  whom  Rafferty  be- 
lieved he  could  answer  for,  had  been 
despatched  to  Sarambang  with  letters  for 
her  father. 

She  went  through  the  form  of  going  to 
bed,  but  she  was  up  again  before  the  larks, 
or  the  birds  that  answer  to  our  larks  in 
these  southern  latitudes.  Under  the 
guard  of  Mr.  Rafferty,  though  she  made 
him  leave  his  arms  behind,  for  she  was 
resolved  to  show  absolute  confidence  in 
the  natives  ^  **  Divil  a  wan  of  roe  would 
thrust  them,"  soliloquized  her  escort,  as 
he  concealed  a  knife  and  a  couple  of  re- 
volvers in  his  ample  shirt-bosom  —  she 
went  the  round  of  the  straggling  town. 
She  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  she  saw.  Matusin  was  clearly  pre* 
paring  to  defend  himself  in  earnest.  He 
had  set  gangs  of  his  people  to  work  on 
I  the  stockades,  strengthening  the  stakes 
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and  baildiog  op  the  breaches.  The  wom- 
eo  were  cutting  down  the  rank  weeds  and 
deariog  soil  from  the  bottoms  of  the 
ditches;  the  men  were  stacking  piles  of 
ammunitioQ  near  some  half  dozen  of  light 
fieid'pieces  and  howitzers  that  grinned 
here  and  there  out  of  embrasures  in  low 
earthworks.  But  what  showed  more  than 
aoytbiog  else  that  the  Malay  chief  meant 
fighting,  was  the  measures  that  were  be- 
in^  taken  immediately  above  the  town. 
Where  the  Sanga  River  contracted  into  a 
narrow  channel,  running  between  steep 
banks  overhung  with  shrubbery,  a  great 
tree  was  being  felled  on  either  side.  One 
of  them  came  down  with  a  crash  as  she 
reached  the  spot^  sending  the  showers  of 
spray  into  her  face,  and  forming  an  abattis 
of  foliage  impracticable  to  any  boat,  be- 
neath the  huge  trunk  that  spanned  the 
stream  by  way  of  a  rough  sylvan  flying 
bridge. 

"Bedad,  but  we  should  be  safe  in  that 
quarter  anyhow  I**  exclaimed  Rafferty; 
"and  thim  barbarous  niggers  must  have 
the  hides  of  their  alligators  if  they  find 
their  way  through  the  bushes  there,  even 
io  open  order,  without  laving  both  skin 
and  flesh  behind." 

For  eight-and-forty  hours  there  was  no 
great  change  in  the  situation.  Incidents 
and  eiccitement  there  were  in  abundance, 
with  perpetual  ''alarms,"  as  they  say  in 
the  stage  directions  of  the  old  plays.  That 
the  beleaguering  savages  were  abroad 
with  fire  and  sword  there  could  be  no 
roaooer  of  doubt.  Boats  came  shooting 
down  the  river,  bearing  homeless  fugitives 
wailing  piteously  for  the  relatives  who 
bad  been  slaughtered  under  their  eyes  or 
carried  away  into  a  captivity  worse  than 
death.  Confirmatory  evidence  came  in 
the  shape  of  the  mutilated  corpses  that 
floated  down  the  stream,  to  be  brought  up 
by  the  branches  of  the  improvised  abattis. 
The  fugitives  told  tales  of  sacked  villages, 
of  fiames  spreading  far  and  wide  through 
their  crops  and  their  orchards,  where 
everything  was  dry  as  tinder  after  a  pro- 
tracted drought.  Grace  shuddered  as  she 
listened  to  the  horrible  stories;  with  a 
woman's  sympathy  she  did  all  a  woman 
could  do  who  knew  nothing  of  the  speech 
of  the  fugitives,  to  relieve  the  destitute 
and  to  console  the  bereaved.  But  all  the 
uine,  in  the  practical  turn  of  the  heroism 
which  felt  bound  to  preserve  the  settle- 
ipeot  for  which  her  father  was  respon- 
sible, she  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
impressing  the  moral  of  those  events  on 
Matusin.  If  the  enemy  remorselessly 
plundered  the  miserable  peasants  who  had 


neither  dared  nor  tried  to  defend  them- 
selves, how  would  they  deal  with  a  man 
who  was  notoriously  rich,  and  who  had 
identified  himself  with  the  hated  occupa- 
tion of  the  English  ?  But  Matusin,  having 
once  taken  the  leap,  was  like  the  willing 
horse  which  needs  no  spurring.  He  knew 
now  that  in  the  event  of  the  place  being 
taken  he  had  little  mercy  to  expect,  — 
that  he  must  sink  or  swim  with  the  hand- 
ful of  Europeans. 

During  the  daytime  things  were  com- 
paratively tranquil ;  but  through  two  suc- 
cessive nights  the  dusky  starlight  was 
made  terrible  by  sights  and  sounds  that 
kept  the  garrison  on  the  alert.  Scarcely 
had  the  sun  gone  down  before  there  was 
a  descent  of  flotillas  of  boats  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river.  Thanks  to  the  felled 
trees  that  blocked  the  water  way,  these 
flotillas  were  safe  from  any  counter  attack. 
And  each  of  the  boats  was  illuminated  by 
a  fire  in  a  brazier;  on  board  of  each  was 
one  or  more  war-gongs;  and  each  night 
these  infernal  illuminations  and  diabolical 
concerts  were  provided  for  the  excitement 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Sanga. 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  differently 
the  handful  of  Europeans  was  affected  by 
the  unfamiliar  dangers  that  threatened 
them.  There  were  men  who  might  have 
been  brave  enough  in  an  ordinary  way, 
when  blended  in  the  rank  and  file  of  a 
regiment,  who  became  absolutely  helpless 
in  their  fear  of  this  barbarian  onslaught, 
as  certain  savages  of  those  forests  are 
paralyzed  in  presence  of  the  python.  The 
whites  had  been  drawn'  back  into  the  res- 
idency, and  employed  in  strengthening  its 
defences  by  way  of  a  citadel;  though 
some  of  them  who  knew  something  of 
serving  guns  were  told  off  to  the  field- 
pieces  on  the  first  line  of  defence.  So 
that  Grace  had  every  opportunity  of 
studying  their,  characters,  which  she  did, 
very  much  to  her  own  surprise,  as  if  it 
were  a  problem  with  little  personal  inter- 
est for  her.  In  fact,  what  with  excite- 
ment and  want  of  sleep,  she  was  living  in 
a  factitious  state  of  exaltation,  though  her 
brain  was  clearer  and  her  resolutions  were 
more  prompt  than  she  had  ^ver  known 
them  before. 

She  remarked  that  the  volatile  and  hare- 
brained Mr.  Rafferty,  when  the  immediate 
work  of  provisionally  fortifying  the  resi- 
dency was  done,  had  become  almost 
phlegmatic.  Though  always  ready  to 
spring  to  attention  when  she  came  near, 
though  he  would  follow  her  with  the  fidel- 
ity and  jealousy  of  a  favorite  dog,  yet  at 
other  times  he  would  smoke  cheroots  with 
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his  hands  in  his  poclcets;  he  was  lulled 
into  tranquil  slumbers  by  the  discord  of 
the  rebel  is^ongs;  and  as  he  might  have 
said  himself,  he  seemed  to  be  "blue- 
moulded  for  want  of  the  bating  he  was 
very  likely  to  get." 

But  if  Rafferty*s  demeanor  surprised 
her,  she  was  still  more  astonished  by  the 
behavior  of  Mr.  Brigg^s.  The  little  man 
had  as  little  amour propre;  and  when  she 
told  him,  with  some  hesitation,  of  the  im- 
portant arrangements  she  had  made  with- 
out consulting  him,  he  had  not  stood  for 
a  moment  on  his  dignity  as  nominally 
the  deputy  governor.  So,  as  the  best  of 
women  might  do,  she  of  course  took 
advantage  of  his  weakness,  and  simply 
gave  him  something  like  peremptory  or- 
ders to  come  under  the  shelter  of  the  res- 
idency. 

"  As  it  is  to  be  a  sort  of  loner  citadel  of 
the  defence,  Mr.  Briggs,  you  will  be  safe 
there,  if  you  are  safe  anywhere." 

Had  a  crushed  worm  turned  under  her 
slipper,  and,  speaking  like  the  ass  of  the 
prophet,  expostulated  against  being  trod- 
den upon,  she  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  taken  aback  than  when  Briggs 
showed  a  will  of  his  own,  and  determina- 
tion. 

**You  have  taken  over  the  charge  of 
the  settlement  and  the  residency.  Miss 
Moray,  and  I  do  not  blame  you.  You 
may  be  more  competent  than  I  am,  and  I 
dare  say  you  may  have  as  good  a  right. 
I  see  that  you  can  do  much  with  Matusin 
and  his  Malays,  and  therefore  I  said 
nothing.  But  your  father  at  least  left  the 
cash-box  and  the  state  papers  in  my 
charge,  and  no  fear  of  consequences  shall 
induce  me  to  be  parted  from  them." 

"But  why  should  you,  Mr.  Briggs?" 
exclaimed  Grace,  greatly  touched.  **I 
ought  to  have  considered  your  feelings 
more,  perhaps,  but  I  had  no  idea  you  felt 
so  strongly.  You  can  bring  the  money 
and  the  papers  with  you,  you  know;  they 
will  be  safer  in  the  residency  than  any- 
where else.". 

**  Pardon  me  again,  madam,"  said  the 
little  gentleman,  by  no  means  soothed, 
and  with  more  formality  than  before. 
**  Even  if  I  could  find  trustworthy  bearers 
to  transport  what  money  there  is  —  and 
much  of  it  is  in  silver,  and  consequently 
bulky  —  the  papers  are  in  the  fire-proof 
safe  that  Colonel  Chamberlain  ordered 
out  from  Cannon  Street.  It  is  built  into 
the  brickwork,  and  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion moving  it." 

**  Of  course ;  but  my  father  has  left  you 
the  key,  I  suppose.    Bring  the  papers  to 


the   house   here,  and   we  can   bury   the 
money  in  the  garden." 

"As  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
conflagration  in  the  settlement  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  the  place  of  those  important 
papers  is  in  Chubb*s  patent  fire-proof  safe. 
Should  they  perish  there,  I  cannot  help 
it ;  and  I  think  the  Malays  will  have  trou- 
ble in  picking  the  lock.  Should  they  be 
lost  or  destroyed  elsewhere,  I  should  be 
justly  held  responsible.  Ah,  miss,"  went 
on  the  little  man,  as  he  warmed  up,  **  you 
thought  I  was  a  coward,  not  worthy  of  a 
word  or  a  thought ;  and  so  perhaps  I  may 
be.  You  might  have  thought  still  worse 
of  me  had  you  known  all  the  misery  I 
h^ve  gone  through  from  the  sound  of 
those  abominable  gongs.  But  I  do  know 
my  duly;  I  know  how  I  earn  my  salary, 
and  my  place  is  by  the  safe  and  the  cash- 
box.  The  Malays  may  tear  roe  limb  from 
limb,  or  burn  meat  a  slow  fire,  as  they 
have  done  to  better  men  on  smaller  prov- 
ocation ;  at  least  1  shall  die  at  my  post, 
and  you  shall  see  that  a  clerk  may  be  a 
martyr." 

"And  a  hero,  Mr.  Briggs,"  returned 
Grace,  with  a  smile  that  went  to  his  heart, 
through  the  tears  that  wellnigh  blinded 
her.  "  One  thing  is,  that  should  you  die 
as  you  say,  none  of  the  rest  of  us  will  be 
left  to  mourn  for  you.  But  if  we  live,  as 
I  believe  we  shall,  and  see  brighter  days, 
be  sure  that  I  for  one  shall  do  justice  to 
your  heroism." 

In  such  a  state  of  things  suspense  could 
not  be  greatly  prolonged  ;  and  it  was  just 
as  well,  since  human  nerve-power  has  its 
limits.  That  afternoon  Grace's  spirits 
involuntarily  fell;  excitement  was  sinking 
down  into  intense  depression.  So  it  was 
more  or  less  with  the  rest  of  the  Euro- 
peans; for  the  heavens  and  the  very  air 
seemed  pregnant  with  omnious  portents. 
The  murky  atmosphere  had  been  thicken- 
ing all  the  day,  and  by  the  evening  was 
overcharged  with  electricity.  Black  banks 
of  clouds,  gathering  over  the  sea,  had  been 
shifting  inland,  till  the  bright  sky  was  hid- 
den behind  a  lowering  canopy,  which 
seemed  to  rest  on  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
cocoanut  palms.  Sea-birds  had  been  float- 
ing landward  with  the  clouds,  either  flying 
low  in  the  unnatural  silence,  or  occasion- 
ally uttering  a  plaintive  cry.  The  air  was 
hot  —  hot  —  and  as  yet  there  was  no  sign 
of  rain ;  and  those  who  watched  the  signs 
of  the  weather  would  have  welcomed  the 
threatened  deluge,  were  it  only  to  draw 
away  impending  conflagration,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  one  spark  might  set  every- 
thing in  a  blaze. 
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The  fire  came  before  the  water.  Grace, 
waoderiDg  between  her  rooms  aod  the 
verandah  like  a  restless  spirit,  dropped 
ioToluntarily  into  the  nearest  chair,  and 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands;  while 
her  maid,  though  used  to  tropical  thunder- 
storms, was  sendincr  out  shriek  on  shriek. 
The  strange  stillness  had  been  suddenly 
broken  by  a  roar  over  the  roof  of  the 
residency,  as  if  several  tons  of  dynamite 
had  exploded  right  over  the  thatch.  The 
deafening  peal,  if  peal  it  could  be  called, 
vhich  sounded  like  the  simultaneous  dis- 
charge of  the  world's  parks  of  artillery, 
was  accompanied,  rather  than  preceded, 
by  a  blinding  blaze  of  light,  that  flashed 
home  to  her  brain  through  shut  eyes  and 
crossed  fingers.  Then  after  that  appal- 
iiog  salvo,  the  cannon  of  the  heavens  be- 
gan to  play,  in  dropping  discharges  at 
irregular  intervals  ;  and  once,  confused  as 
she  was,  she  could  distinctly  distinguish 
the  crashing  and  shivering  of  timber  on 
the  lawn  under  the  windows.  How  long 
she  sat,  with  swimming  brain,  in  the  pros- 
tration of  terror  and  soul-mastering  awe, 
she  never  knew.  She  was  roused  from 
her  stupor  by  Rafferty  bursting  into  the 
room,  without  going  through  the  cere- 
mony of  knocking  —  though  indeed,  had 
he  opened  the  door  with  a  grenade,  it 
could  hardly  have  made  much  difference. 
Nor  was  the  appearance  of  that  faithful 
follower  calculated  to  reassure  her.  The 
devil-may-care  Irishman  was  pale  as  death, 
and  muttering  invocations  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Still  the  presence  of  the  man 
helped  to  bring  her  to  herself.  She  found 
strength  to  stand  upon  her  trembling 
limbs;  and  reaching  out  a  hand  to  seize 
his  arm,  she  staggered  back  to  the  veran- 
dah. After  all,  as  she  tried  to  tell  herself, 
she  had  never  been  afraid  of  English 
thunder;  and  were  it  not  for  nerves  that 
had  been  painfully  overstrained,  she  would 
Dot  have  been  frightened  now.  At  an- 
other time  indeed,  and  had  her  father's 
arm  been  around  her,  she  might  have  ad- 
mired the  tremendous  magnificence  of  the 
spectacle.  One  moment  there  was  a 
black  darkness  that  might  be  felt ;  the 
Qezt,  the  veil  would  be  rent  as  by  the 
mighty  hand  of  the  invisible  and  omnipo- 
tent, and  the  lacery  of  each  leaf  and  twig 
stood  out  in  a  lurid  illumination  that  might 
have  come  from  Hades,  or  from  anywhere 
between  heaven  and  hell.  And  as  she 
stood  and  gazed  and  trembled,  after  a  wild- 
er peal  a  brilliant  meteor,  shooting  swiftly 
across  the  night,  pitched  under  a  mighty 
areca-tree  on  the  lawn,  and  seemed  to  ric<h 
chet  in  rippling  electricity  over  the  river. 


*'  May  God  be  good  to  us  all !  "  ejacu- 
lated Rafferty,  through  chattering  teeth  ; 
and  then,  remembering  that  he  was  the 
sworn  champion  of  the  lady  who  still 
leaned  on  him,  he  went  on  —  "Not  that 
wan  of  me  cares  much;  and  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  miss,  thim  divils  outside 
will  never  stir  in  this  weather.  May  the 
saints  forgive  me  for  spaking  of  divils  I  " 

As  if  in  answer  to  him,  a  preternaturally 
long  lull  was  broken  by  sounds  that 
seemed  insignificant  to  those  that  had 
gone  before;  and  yet  they  were  ominous 
of  a  more  terrible  Ganger.  There  came  a 
clashing  of  the  gongs  and  a  shouting  of 
war-cries  from  the  Malay  posts;  and  as 
the  clamor  would  occasionally  sink  and 
fall,  Grace  fancied  she  could  hear  them 
answered  from  the  distance  by  something 
like  faint  echoes. 

Mr.  Rafferty  had  no  doubt  on  the  mat- 
ter. The  wild  Irishman  had  sharp  ears  ; 
and  now  that  he  realized  a  danger  that 
was  material  and  tangible,  Richard  was 
himself  again. 

"  I  spoke  too  soon,  miss  —  and  just  like 
me  I  I  might  have  known  the  divils  would 
be  at  home,  and  abroad  too,  in  their  own 
particular  ilement  of  fire  and  sulphur. 
Luckily,  there's  little  to  choose  between 
our  friends  and  them,  and  our  niggers 
have  got  the  stockades  and  the  guns  be- 
fore them.  Anyhow,  it  is  high  time  I  was 
laving  you." 

**  But  your  place  is  in  the  house  here, 
Rafferty." 

**  And  so  I  will  be  in  my  place  when  the 
attack  comes  this  way;  but  in  the  mane 
time,  the  fun  is  up  the  river,  and  Mister 
Matbieson  may  have  his  hands  full.  IMl 
just  lave  Jackson  in  charge,  and  be  back 
again,  if  need  be,  in  a  pig's  whisper." 

•*  You  are  right ;  we  must  show  our- 
selves to  the  Malays  at  first.  Nay,  it  is 
no  use  your  objecting;  I  am  going  with 
you  to  Matusin.  I  can  come  back  with 
you." 

Rafferty  lost  no  time  in  protesting,  as 
a  more  prudent  and  responsible  individual 
might  have  done.  He  felt,  besides,  that 
protests  would  be  idle  —  and  there  he  was 
right.  Miss  Moray  was  submissive  to 
her  father,  but  would  have  her  way  with 
everybody  else.  In  five  minutes  they  had 
given  certain  directions;  they  had  crossed 
the  lawn,  and  Rafferty  had  handed  the 
lady  into  a  boat.  Pulling  steadily  against 
the  stream,  in  lightning  that  lighted  the 
clear  water  to  its  depths,  in  five  minutes 
more  they  surprised  the  Malay  chief. 
His  admiration  of  the  heroic  English  girl 
was  extreme,  though  he  had  little  leisure 
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to  express  it.  As  bis  eyes  lighted  up  to 
give  her  a  welcome,  Grace  felt  that  her 
visit  had  beeo  well  timed.  It  was  certain 
that  the  Malays  would  tight  more  stauchly 
for  having  seen  that  she  exposed  herself 
to  danger  with  indifference.  But  all  the 
more  easily  she  yielded  to  the  joint  ex- 
postulations of  the  chief  and  Rafferty, 
and  withdrew  to  the  shelter  of  a  hut  on  a 
little  rising  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  at- 
tack and  defence.  Thence,  from  a  "  front 
place ''  beneath  a  cluster  of  feathering 
palms,  she  could  see  all  that  was  to  be 
seen. 

Not  that  what  was  to  be  seen  was  much. 
There  was  **more  cry  than  wool/^  more 
noise  made  than  damage  done.  The  op- 
posing forces,  separated  by  the  fallen 
trees  and  the  impervious  jungle,  ex- 
changed provocations  and  missiles,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  coming  to  close 
quarters. 

*'Ach,  sure,  thin,"  remarked  Rafferty, 
who  had  come  back  to  her  in  disgust,  **  for 
all  the  fine  show  they  made,  coming  out 
in  the  thunder,  they  are  but  braggarts 
after  all.  It  was  not  worth  turning  out, 
with  the  chance  of  getting  wet  to  the  skin, 
to  see  nothing  more  than  a  solitary  nigger 
with  a  spent  musket-ball  in  his  instep. 
They  can  be  no  great  captains  that  are 
against  us;  and  Td  back  Mister  Mathie* 
son  against  them  any  day." 

As  to  putting  his  money  on  Mr.  Matu* 
sin,  RafiEerty  might  have  been  right;  but 
he  had  underrated  the  strategy  of  the  be- 
leaguering forces.  Though  the  noisy  at- 
tack was  kept  up,  he  escorted  Miss  Mo- 
ray back  to  the  residency.  The  storm  had 
pretty  well  passed  over,  and  the  danger 
seemed  to  have  passed  with  it.  Breathing 
a  heartfelt  prayer  of  gratitude  for  a  double 
escape  from  danger,  she  sank  back  into 
the  chair  she  had  quitted  some  hours  be- 
fore, and  ordered  her  servants  to  provide 
RafiEerty  with  refreshments. 

Prayers  can  never  be  misplaced,  but 
the  form  of  this  one  was  rather  prema- 
ture. I  do  not  think  I  have  dwelt  before 
on  the  topography  of  the  town  of  Sanga ; 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  now  that  the  res- 
idency bad  been  built  rather  with  an  eye 
to  commercial  advantages  and  beauty  of 
situation  than  to  strategical  considera- 
tions. Sanga,  in  fact,  was  meant  for  a 
trading  town,  not  for  a  fortress ;  and  the 
residency  stood  on  a  reach  of  the  river,  in 
a  receding  back  angle  of  the  stockaded 
works.  It  was  surrounded  by  lawns,  by 
gardens  and  orchards;  and  beyond,  the 
jungle  came  nearly  up  to  the  stockades. 
It  is  true  that  the  jungles  were  so  thick 


that  they  might  have  been  regarded  as  an 
additional  protection,  even  against  such 
assailants  as  the  Malays  of  those  forests. 

Grace,  then,  was  lying  back  in  her 
chair,  and  Rafferty,  after  having  apolo- 
gized for  the  familiarity  with  an  indiffer- 
ent assumption  of  bashfulness,  had  begun 
vigorously  to  handle  a  knife  and  fork, 
when  the  young  lady,  doomed  to  an  as- 
cending gamut  of  sensations,  sprang  a 
second  time  out  of  her  seat.  This  time 
it  was  no  noise  from  the  heavens  that  she 
heard ;  the  sound  seemed  rather  and  un- 
mistakably to  come  from  the  opposite 
quarter. 

The  beleaguering  chiefs,  having  assured 
themselves  of  the  difficulty  of  forcing  the 
abattis,  had  ordered  a  feigned  attack  on 
it.  The  real  onslaught  was  to  be  directed 
against  two  other  places,  and  one  of  these 
was  the  residency.  But  if  there  are  mis- 
calculations in  the  combinations  of  scien- 
tific warfare,  barbarians  are  still  more 
likely  to  miss  connections.  The  force 
that  was  to  **  swarm  up  "  to  the  residency 
was  made  up  of  men  from  three  mutually 
jealous  tribes.  One  of  the  bands  had  gone 
astray ;  a  second  had  been  brought  to  a 
deadlock  in  a  sylvan  impasse;  and  the 
third,  in  their  pride  and  triumph  at  having 
arrived,  had  forgotten  all  their  savage  sa- 
gacity and  prudence.  They  had  reached 
the  stockade,  and  were  scrambling  over 
it  unobserved,  when  the  foremost  of  tbem 
began  to  whoop  and  to  halloo.  The  un- 
timely demonstration  gave  the  alarm  to  a 
native  guard  who  had  been  bivouacked 
between  the  residency  and  its  outworks. 
The  friendly  Malays,  seizing  their  weap- 
ons, fell  hastily  back  upon  the  bouse, 
which  had  been  provisionally  fortified 
against  the  probabilities  of  disaster.  So 
that  the  natives,  backed  up  by  the  Euro- 
pean reserves,  were  ready  to  make  a  good 
fight  of  it  under  cover. 

Yet  the  assailants  were  so  audacious, 
and  so  reckless  of  their  lives,  that  they 
might  have  made  their  way  into  the  bouse 
notwithstanding  a  stubborn  defence. 
They  crept  forward,  through  bushes  which 
ought  to  have  been  cut  down,  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  balconies.  More  .than  one  of 
them  actually  tried  to  climb  the  pillars 
which  supported  the  verandahs  of  the  first 
floor,  Grace,  peeping  downwards  throagb 
the  jalousies,  looked  down  into  fiercely 
gleaming  eyes  and  rolling  white  eyeballs. 
Then  the  eye  would  be  eclipsed,  as  a 
death*shot  or  a  stab  from  above  struck 
the  owner ;  and  he  would  disappear  with 
a  dull  thud  in  the  dimness,  rolling  back- 
wards in  the  agonies  of  death.    But  the 
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attack  was  not  efiFectually  repalsed  till 
Rafferty  set  himself  serioasly  to  direct 
the  fire  of  a  rocket-tube.  Then  the  na- 
tives were  seized  with  such  superstitious 
terrors  as  they  had  never  experienced 
through  the  worst  of  the  storm.  They 
shrank  back  from  these  missiles,  which 
seemed  to  follow  them  and  search  them 
out  like  sentient  beings,  through  the  very 
labyrinths  and  intricacies  of  the  jungle. 
There  was  a  panic  and  a  *'  save  who  can," 
and  the  onslaught  for  the  time  was  a  fail- 
are.  When  day  broke  on  the  battle- 
ground, nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  few 
fallen  and  mangled  bodies,  some  of  them 
still  breathing.  But  Grace's  sense  of 
comparative  security  was  sadly  shaken, 
and  she  felt  that  when  the  attack  was 
again  renewed  on  the  residency,  she 
would  be  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  bat- 
tle. Nor  was  it  only  or  chiefly  for  herself 
that  she  feared.  Should  her  letter  have 
miscarried,  or  should  her  father  miss  the 
messengers,  returning  with  the  weak  force 
he  had  started  with,  he  might  run  uncon- 
sciously into  the  arms  of  the  enemy. 
Nothing,  indeed,  was  more  likely;  yet 
what  could  she  do  but  pray,  and  strive  to 
hope? 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  BAB. 

Who  or  what  is  the  B&b?  This  ques? 
tion  will  probably  be  suggested  by  our 
title  to  not  a  few  readers.  The  word  — 
meaning,  in  Arabic, "  a  gate  "  —  is  the  title 
of  a  hero  of  our  own  days,  the  founder,  if 
not  of  a  new  religion,  as  least  of  a  new 
phase  of  religious  belief.  His  history, 
with  that  of  his  first  followers,  as  told  by 
M.  le  Comte  de  Gobineau  in  his  "  Reli- 
gions et  Philosophies  dans  I'Asie  Cen- 
trale,"  presents  a  picture  of  steadfast 
adherence  to  truth  (as  they  held  it),  of 
self-denial,  of  joyful  constancy  in  the  face 
of  bitterest  sufiFering,  torture,  and  death, 
as  vivid  and  touching  as  any  that  are 
found  in  the  records  of  the  heroic  days  of 
old.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  claim 
it  as  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  our 
Christianity  that  its  believers  have  been 
strong  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  its  sake. 
Bat  here  we  have  not  men  only,  but  ten- 
der and  delicate  women  and  little  children, 
joyfully  enduring  torture,  **  not  accepting 
deliverance,"  for  the  sake  of  the  faith  that 
was  in  them.  But  our  purpose  is  not  to 
philosophize  or  to  moralize,  but  to  tell  the 
itory.    Here  it  is. 


Among  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  who 
flocked  to  Mecca  in  the  summer  of  1843 
was  a  youth  who  had  then  hardly  com- 
pleted his  nineteenth  year.  He  had  come 
from  the  far  distant  city  of  Shiraz,  where 
his  family  held  an  honorable  position, 
claiming,  indeed,  to  trace  their  descent 
from  the  great  Prophet  himself.  Thought- 
ful and  devout  from  his  childhood,  Mirza 
Ali  Mohammed  had  zealously  and  regu- 
larly practised  all  religious  duties  consid- 
ered binding  on  an  orthodox  Mussulman. 
He  had  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
while  still  a  mere  boy  had  eagerly  exam- 
ined and  weighed  every  new  set  of  ideas 
with  which  be  came  in  contact.  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  Fire-worshippers  — he  con- 
versed with  them  all,  and  studied  their 
books.  But  the  study  which  the  young 
scholar  pursued  with  special  delight  was 
one  that  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  charm 
for  the  Asiatic  mind  ~  that  of  the  occult 
sciences,  and  especially  the  philosophic 
theory  of  numbers  with  the  mysterious 
meanings  attached  to  them.  Up  to  the 
time  ox  his  visiting  the  shrine  of  the 
Prophet  there  had  been  no  indication  of 
any  departure  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
But  this  pilgrimage,  instead  of  confirming 
his  faith  in  Islam,  had  a  quite  contrary 
effect.  While  still  in  the  holy  city,  and 
still  more  on  the  return  journey,  he  had 
begun  to  confide  to  a  select  few  views 
which  attracted  and  delighted  them,  not 
more,  perhaps,  by  their  breadth  and  free- 
dom than  by  the  vague  mystery  in  which 
they  were  still  wrapped. 

His  decisive  breach  with  the  old  faith 
was  not  far  distant.  Tarrying  at  Bagdad 
on  his  way  home,  he  turned  aside  to  visit 
Koufa,  a  shrine  almost  as  sacred  as  Mecca 
itself.  Here  Ali,  the  brave  and  faithful 
son-in  law  of  the  Prophet,  had  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  the  assassin;  and  amid  the 
silence  and  desolation  of  the  ruined 
mosque  the  voung  Mirza  passed  many 
days  in  meditation  and  mental  conflict. 
Should  he  proceed  in  the  path  that  seemed 
opening  before  him,  the  fate  of  Ali  might, 
most  probably  would,  be  his  own.  Were 
those  new  ideas  that  were  filling  his  mind 
—  was  that  place  among  his  fellows  to 
which  perhaps  he  aspired  —  worth  the 
risk?  He  must  have  judged  that  they 
were,  for  from  that  time  he  gave  no  sign 
of  wavering  or  doubt. 

Still  journeying  homewards,  Mirza 
joined,  at  Bushire,  a  caravan  in  which  he 
made  many  disciples. 

Arrived  at  Shiraz,  his  first  overt  act 
was  to  present  to  his  friends  his  earliest 
written  works.    These  were  two :  a  jour- 
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tleroao.  And  knowing  what  be  came  to 
say,  he  behaved  far  more  respectfully  than 
if  she  had  been  under  the  escort  of  her 
father,  the  resident,  who  had  at  Saoga 
almost  the  power  of  pit  and  gallows  that 
had  once  been  possessed  by  his  forefa- 
thers in  Glenconan. 

As  for  Grace,  she  had  no  fear  of  him, 
but  she  felt  a  foreboding  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  evil  tidings.  She  longed  to 
know,  yet  dreaded  to  ask ;  and  seeing 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  RafiEerty 
no  longer  hesitated. 

'*  I  should  beg  you  to  pardon  me,  roe 
lady,  for  staling  on  you  unawares;  but 
sure  this  is  no  time  for  standing  on  cere- 
mony.  I  was  bint  upon  spaking  without 
them  Malays  knowing  anything  of  it ;  and 
so  I  have  been  kaping  a  lookout  upon  the 
grass  here  from  a  bit  of  a  boat  on  the 

wither  ' 

"What  is  it?  Do  speak,  Mr.  Raf- 
ferty  I " 

**  And  sure,  miss,  what  else  would  it  be 
that  I  came  for  ?  But  don't  you  be  both- 
erin'  and  making  yourself  uoaisy  —  it  may 
be  little  after  all.  I  know  nothing  of  that 
jabber  of  theirs, bad  luck  to  it  1  and  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  cry  out  when  we're 
hurt." 

It  was  a  very  Irish  piece  of  comfort, 
considering  that  the  roan  had  clearly  come 
to  warn  her  of  dangers  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  prevented.  It  appeared 
that  the  acute  Mr.  RafiEerty  had  seen  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  something  was  being 
plotted  somewhere  among  the  natives. 
The  Malays  of  the  settlement  were  in  a 
state  of  excitement  which  they  took  little 
pains  to  conceal.  Scouts  had  been  sent 
up  the  river  in  the  long,  snake-like  light 
craft;  messengers  had  been  coming  and 
going  through  the  jungles.  He  opined 
that  an  attack  was  threatened,  and  he 
greatly  doubted  whether  *Uhim  niggers 
were  to  be  trusted,*'  who  formed  the  sta- 
ple of  the  garrison. 

Grace,  after  questioning  the  man, 
shared  his  alarms  and  bis  doubts  as  well. 
The  Malays  bad  seemed  to  be  friendly 
towards  herself;  but  nevertheless  they 
might  be  anxious  to  be  rid  of  their  Euro- 
pean masters,  and  have  an  understanding 
with  warriors  of  their  own  blood  and 
color  who  might  be  threatening  Sanga 
from  without.  With  the  resident  and 
half  his  fighting  force  away  they  could 
hardly  have  a  better  opportunity.  The 
natural  person  she  would  have  consulted 
in  such  an  emergency  was  Mr.  Briggs, 
and  thinking  half  aloud,  the  name  escaped 
her  lips. 
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Is  it  Briggs  then?"  queried  Mr.  Raf- 
ferty,  in  tones  of  infinite  contempt.  Id 
his  disgust  he  spat  upon  the  ground,  and 
forthwith  became  covered  with  confusion. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  miss,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart;  but  if  I  had  thought 
Briggs  had  anything  bigger  than  the  sowl 
of  a  newly  hatched  chicken,  I  would  never 
have  come  to  you." 

Grace  could  not  help  smiling,  her  anx- 
iety notwithstanding.  If  she  did  not  say 
so,  she  was  much  of  Mr.  RafiEerty 's  opio- 
ion,  —  though,  as  will  be. seen,  thev  did 
the  little  man  injustice.  She  rapidly  re- 
viewed the  situation  in  her  mind.  If  ao 
attack  on  the  place  were  reallv  intended, 
she  felt  that  the  sole  chance  of  safety  was 
in  the  loyaltv  of  the  native  settlers.  After 
all,  they  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  government  which  promised  them  peace 
as  well  as  wealth. 

RafiEerty  was  disposed  respectfully  to 
difiEer. 

*'  The  Lord,  he  knows  well  that  they're 
fond  enough  of  money,  come  by  it  bow 
they  may.  But  as  for  fiace,  they  prefer 
fighting  to  it  any  day ;  and  why  wouldn't 
they?"  he  added,  with  judicial  candor. 
**  I  come  from  Tipperary  myself,  and  I 
like  them  none  the  worse  for  that." 

Indeed,  Sergeant  RafiEerty  was  the  sort 
of  man  who  would  have  smoked  his  pipe 
on  a  powder-barrel,  and  found  the  situa* 
tion  lend  additional  flavor  to  his  tobacco. 
His  sole  idea  in  coming  to  Grace  seemed 
to  have  been  to  volunteer  to  defend  her 
and  the  residency  with  his  single  arm. 
But  he  was  open  to  conviction,  and  she 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  that  it  was 
improbable  that  anv  single  man  could  pro- 
tect four  sides  of  an  extensive  square 
against  assailants  practically  innumerable. 

**  I  might  be  murdered,  sure  enough  ^ 
not  that  it  signifies ;  but  what  would  be- 
come of  you?  Sowl  of  the  blessed  St. 
Pathrick,  what  will  we  do  thin,  at  all,  at 
all  ?  " 

**Will  you  do  what  I  ask  you,  Raf- 
erty  ?  " 

'*  What  else  did  I  come  for  ?  "  You  may 
count  on  Jack  RafiEerty,  body  and  spirit, 
till  your  father  comes  back,  and  beyond 
that." 

"  God  grant  he  might  come  back ! 
Well,  Rafferty,  you  know  where  to  find' 
Matusin  ?  " 

Matusin  was  one  of  the  former  chiefs 
of  Sanga,  and  now  occupied  a  semi-of- 
ficial position  as  head  man  of  the  native 
community.  In  short,  it  was  through 
Matusin  that  the  resident  directed  great 
part  of  the  domestic  politics. 
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I  can  fiod  the  blayguard  fast  enough. 
Unless  the  divil  has  stirred  him  up  to  do 
mischief,  heMl  be  sitting  smokiDg  and 
drinking  all  the  night  with  the  rest  of 
them.  Bedad,  but  it's  they  nigger  chiefs 
that  have  the  fine  time  of  it! " 

'*  Well,  will  you  go  straight  to  Matusin 
from  me?  show  him  this  ring  of  mine, 
and  ask  him  to  come  to  the  residency 
here,  and  to  come  at  once.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  danger  for  you  ;  and  if  there 
were,  I  am  sure  it  would  not  hinder  you 
from  doing  my  errand.'* 

Mr.  KaSerty  snorted  contemptuously  at 
the  word  danger,  and  did  not  even  deign 
a  reply  to  that  part  of  the  speech.  *'  But 
bow  if  he  would  refuse  to  come?" 

**  I  don't  think  that  he  will.  Whatever 
bis  intentions,  he  is  strong  enough  to  act 
as  he  pleases.  Go  on  my  errand  at  any 
rate.     We  must  leave  the  rest  to  God." 

RafiFerty  took  the  ring  and  made  a  dart 
at  the  bushes,  through  which  lay  the  near- 
est way  to  his  boat.  Then,  struck  by  a 
thought,  he  hurried  back.  '*  But  if  he 
should  refuse  to  come,  and  should  keep 
howld  of  me,  you  will  never  believe  that  I 
desaved  you,  miss  ?  *' 

**No,  no,  RafiFerty.  I  trust  you  as  I 
would  trust  my  father,  were  he  here." 

"Then  by  this  and  that"  — and  Raf- 
ferty  dropped  on  one  knee  with  instinc- 
tive chivalry,  —  "by  this  and  tha\,  and 
till  I  have  seen  you  safe  through  this 
blessed  business,  not  a  drop  of  drink  shall 
pass  my  lips,  were  they  as  cracked  as  the 
*craythur,'  as  they  call  it,  on  the  mountain 
behind." 

And  Grace  felt  very  grateful  to  the  man 
for  the  pledge  of  devotion,  though  she 
could  scarcely  appreciate  all  the  sublimity 
of  his  sacrifice. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
A  MODERN  EVELINE  BERENGER. 

When  she  had  despatched  her  messen- 
ger, Grace  felt  anxious  enough.  More 
than  she  dared  to  think  of  depended  on 
the  coming  interview;  for  that  it  would 
be  granted,  she  did  not  doubt.  But  in  the 
mean  time  there  was  something  to  be  done 
ia  the  way  of  preparation.  The  sending 
the  ring  had  been  a  stroke  of  diplomacy  ; 
it  was  the  symbol  of  an  authority  she  did 
not  possess.  Her  real  strength,  as  she 
felt,  was  in  her  weakness,  in  her  youth, 
and  her  unprotected  situation.  She  hoped 
to  appeal  to  the  Malay's  chivalry  as  well 
as  to  his  self-interest.  So  she  made  hasty 
arrangements  to  set  her  house  in  order; 
she  had  the  state  room  disposed  with  an 
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eye  to  efifect;  and  last,  though  by  no 
means  least,  she  made  certain  alterations 
in  her  toilet.  Then  she  warned  her  faith- 
ful maid  to  be  ready  to  act  as  interpreter, 
though  Matusin  had  some  slight  knowl- 
edge of  English,  and  so,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, she  could  communicate  with  him 
directly. 

Her  suspense  did  not  last  long,  and  it 
was  just  as  well ;  for  when  she  had  noth- 
ing further  to  busy  herself  over,  she  be- 
gan to  feel  painfully  nervous.  The  feeling 
passed  away,  when,  looking  out  from  the 
verandah,  she  heard  the  plash  of  the  oars 
in  the  stream,  and  saw  the  flashing  of 
scores  of  torches.  Matusin  was  coming 
to  make  his  visit  in  state.  Was  he  com- 
ing as  a  master  to  dictate  his  terms,  or  as 
the  loyal  burgomaster  of  Sanga,  to  pay 
his  duty  to  the  resident's  daughter? 

She  glided  back  from  the  verandah  into 
the  room  and  waited ;  she  could  hear  the 
wild  beating  of  her  heart.  It  seemed  a 
good  omen  that  her  visitors  were  landing 
in  dignified  silence;  and  now  that  sus- 
pense was  drawing  to  an  end  and  the 
critical  moment  approached,  her  courage 
rose  to  face  the  occasion. 

The  hangings  of  matting  were  drawn 
aside,  and  Matusin  stood  in  the  doorway. 
The  Malay  had  a  certain  air  of  dignity; 
he  was  somewhat  past  middle  age,  rather 
a  bulky  man,  and  his  dignity  was  set  ofiE 
by  his  dress  and  draperies.  He  wore  the 
usual  costume  of  a  chief  of  his  station  and 
wealth*- a  dark-green  velvet  jacket,  the 
collar  stiffened  with  heavy  tracery  of  gold 
thread;  loose  trousers  of  dark  cloth,  like- 
wise edged  with  gold,  and  ^Aow'in^ sarong 
of  the  soft  dark  plaid  that  is  woven  by  the 
women  in  their  native  looms.  A  couple 
of  krises  with  richly  chased  handles  were 
thrust  through  his  girdle.  And  imme- 
diately behind  this  stately  apparition,  ^- 
and  a  cheering  sight  it  was  to  Miss  Moray, 
for  it  seemed  to  imply  a  friendly  under- 
standing with  the  natives,  —  was  Mr.  Raf- 
ferty,  evidently  on  his  best  behavior,  but 
nevertheless  winking  intimations  of  en- 
couragement. 

Had  she  known  all  that  was  passing  in 
her  visitor's  mind,  she  might  have  been 
less  satisfied.  Indeed,  Matusin  was  in 
two  minds  rather  than  one,  and  her  mes- 
sage had  reached  him  in  the  nick  of  time, 
when  a  decision  was  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance. The  Malay  was  chivalrous  in  his 
way,  and  courageous  to  boot,  but  at  the 
same  time,  like  most  Orientals,  an  accom- 
plished hypocrite.  He  was  full  of  grace- 
ful observance,  and  almost  obsequious 
deference    to    the    resident's    daughter; 
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nal  of  his  pilgrimage  and  a  commentary 
on  a  part  of  the  Kor&n.  In  the  latter  the 
readers  were  amazed  and  charmed  to  find 
meanings  and  teachings  of  which  they  had 
never  dreamed  before. 

From  this  time  he  began  to  teach  more 
publicly;  and  day  by  day  larger  crowds 
flocked  around  him.  In  public  he  still 
spoke  with  reverence  of  the  Prophet  and 
his  laws;  while  in  more  private  con« 
ferences  he  imparted  to  his  disciples  those 
new  ideas  which  were,  perhaps,  not  yet 
very  clearly  defined  in  his  own  mind. 
Very  soon  he  had  gathered  round  him  a 
little  band  of  devoted  followers,  ardently 
attached  to  himself,  and  ready  to  sacrifice 
wealth,  life,  all,  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
And  throughout  the  great  empire  men 
began  everywhere  to  bear  of  the  fame  of 
Mirza  Ali  Mohammed. 

There  was  much  in  the  young  teacher 
himself,  apart  from  the  subject  of  his 
teaching,  to  account  for  this  rapid  success. 
Of  blameless  life;  simple  in  his  habits; 
strict  and  regular  in  all  pious  observances, 
he  had  already  a  weight  of  character  to 
which  his  extreme  youth  added  a  tenfold 
interest.  But  in  addition  to  these  things, 
he  was  gifted  with  striking  beauty  of  per- 
son, and  with  that  subtle,  winning  sweet- 
ness of  manner  so  often  possessed  by 
leaders  of  men,  and  to  which,  more  than 
to  the  most  weighty  arguments,  they  have 
often  owed  their  power.  Those  who  knew 
him  say  that  he  could  not  open  his  mouth 
without  stirring  hearts  to  their  depths; 
and  even  those  who  remained  unconvinced 
agree  in  saying  that  his  eloquence  was 
something  beyond  conception. 

Ere  long,  Mirza  assumed  the  title  by 
which  he  has  since  been  known  through- 
out Persia —  the  B4b  —  that  is,  the  door, 
the  only  one  throuj^h  which  men  can  reach 
the  knowledge  of  God.  It  may  be  well  to 
give  here  an  outline  of  what  the  B&b  did 
teach. 

He  believed  in  one  God,  eternal,  un- 
changeable, Creator  of  all  things,  and  into 
whom  all  shall  finally  be  reabsorbed.  He 
taught  that  God  reveals  his  will  to  men 
by  a  series  of  messengers,  who,  while 
truly  men,  are  not  mere  men,  but  also  di- 
vine ;  that  each  of  these  messengers  — 
Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed  —  is  the  me- 
dium of  some  new  truth,  higher  than  that 
brought  by  the  one  who  preceded  him; 
that  he  himself,  the  Bib,  though  claiming 
divine  honors  while  he  lived,  was  but  the 
forerunner  of  one  greater  than  he,  the 
great  revealer  —  "  he  whom  God  shall 
manifest/'  who  should  complete  the  reve- 
lation of  all  truth,  and  preside  at  the  final 


judgment,  at  which  all  the  good  shall  b« 
made  one  with  God,  and  all  evil  annihilated. 

One  of  the  most  marked  and  singular 
characteristics  of  his  system  is  the  promi- 
nence given  in  it  to  that  mysterious  and 
fanciful  theory  of  numbers  which  had  al- 
ways had  so  great  a  charm  for  him.  Taking 
various  forms  of  the  name  of  God  —  Ahyy, 
meaning  "  the  giver  of  life ; "  Wahed^ "  the 
only  one ; "  or  that  which  is  a  most  sacred 
formula,  Bismillah  elemna  elegdous,  **iQ 
the  name  of  God,  highest  and  holiest  '*  — 
he  shows  that  the  letters  composing  each 
of  those  names,  taken  by  their  numerical 
value,  make  up  the  number  nineteen.  This 
he  therefore  concludes  is  the  number 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,  the  harmony  of  the 
universe,  the  number  which  must  rule  in 
all  earthly  arrangements.  The  year  should 
have  nineteen  months,  the  month  nineteen 
da^'s,  the  day  nineteen  hours.  Each  col- 
lege of  priests  of  the  new  faith  should 
consist  of  eighteen,  with  a  president  who 
should  be  the  culminating  point  of  this 
mysterious  number.  Men  of  all  ranks  and 
occupations  —  lawyers,  doctors,  trades- 
men, mechanics  —  were  to  order  their 
business  with  supreme  regard  to  nineteen. 
The  great  book  of  the  faith  was  to  consist, 
when  complete,  of  nineteen  chapters,  each 
divided  into  nineteen  sections.  Of  this 
book  the  Bib  wrote  only  eleven  chapters, 
leaving  it  to  the  great  revealer  to  complete 
the  mystic  number.  And,  most  important 
of  all  his  applications  of  this  theory,  he 
himself  was  not  the  sole  medium  of  the 
new  revelation;  the  full  truth  being  em- 
bodied  in  the  number  of  unity,  of  whicb 
he  was  the  **  point,*'  a  title  by  which  he 
began  at  a  very  early  stage  to  be  desig- 
nated by  his  followers. 

But  while  giving  forth  his  new  doctrines 
as  revelations  from  God,  he  earnestly 
pressed  this  consideration :  that  man  caa 
know  but  imperfectly  till  absorbed  into 
the  Creator,  and  that  therefore  his  chief 
aim  should  be  to  love  God  and  obey  him, 
and  to  aspire.  The  small  amount  of  wor- 
ship, strictly  so  called,  which  he  enjoined, 
was  to  be  performed  in  richly  decked 
temples,  with  music  and  singing.  Great 
faith  was  to  be  placed  in  talismans  of 
prescribed  forms,  engraved  with  mystic 
numbers,  and  constantly  worn.  Like  Mo- 
hammed, the  B&b  strongly  enjoins  benev- 
olence; but  at  the  same  time  he  strictly 
prohibits  begging,  and  commands  all  to 
work.  In  his  code  there  is  no  death  pen- 
alty; ofifences  being  punished  chiefly  by 
fines  calculated  on  the  sacred  number 
nineteen. 
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There  are  three  points  In  particular  in 
which  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Bib 
caoDOt  fail,  so  far  as  they  gain  ground,  to 
have  a  mighty  effect  on  society.  In  the 
first  place,  be  abolished  polygamy;  that 
is,  he  so  strongly  discountenanced  it  that 
his  followers  universally  regard  it  as  a 
prohibition.  In  close  connection  —  al- 
most as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
this  —  he  forbade  divorce ;  that  festering 
sore  which  corrupts  the  mass  of  Persian 
society  to  Its  very  heart,  and  makes  pure 
family  life  almost  impossible.  His  third 
revolutionary  step  was  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. He  abolished  the  veiling  of  the 
women;  a  custom  which  our  author  be- 
lieves, from  personal  observation  as  well 
as  on  other  grounds,  to  be  also  a  source 
of  incalculable  evils.  So  far  from  encour- 
aging their  wonted  seclusion,  the  Bftb  will 
have  women  converse  freely,  though  pru- 
deotlv,  with  men,  and  In  enjoining  the 
faithfol  to  practise  abundant  hospitality, 
aod  to  have  daily  at  their  table  as  many 
gaests  as  their  means  will  allow  (always 
with  due  regard  to  the  mystic  number), 
he  specifies  that  some  of  the  guests  should 
be  women. 

Some  of  these  Innovations  were  proba* 
biy  the  result  of  his  study  of  European 
books.  But  the  considerate  kindness  of 
all  his  rules  for  women,  and  his  invariable 
tenderness  in  everything  that  concerned 
children,  must  have  had  a  deeper  source. 
One  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  in  these 
respects  he  had  imbibed  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  regret 
arises  irresistibly,  that  where  he  had  seen 
and  appreciated  so  much,  he  had  not 
grasped  the  whole. 

To  return  to  the  story.  While  the  fame 
and  popularity  of  the  young  preacher  were 
daily  Increasing,  his  bold  exposure  of  the 
vices  of  the  clergy  aroused  against  him 
their  bitterest  enmity.  The  magistrates 
of  the  city  also  began  to  take  alarm ;  for 
if  the  people,  never  too  amenable  to  law- 
ful authority,  should  cast  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  this  irrepressible  youth,  and 
follow  bis  lead,  where  would  the  thing 
eod? 

It  was  therefore  agreed,  after  many 
aozious  consultations  between  rulers  and 
clergy,  to  make  a  double  representation 
aod  appeal  to  the  crown ;  on  the  one  side 
io  the  interest  of  the  State  and  civil  or- 
der; on  the  other  In  that  of  religion  en- 
dangered. 

The  B&b,  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 
despatched  a  counter  appeal.  He  repre- 
seoted  the  evil  brought  on  the  nation,  and 
the  hurt  done  to  true  religion,  by  the  cor- 


rupt lives  and  teaching  of  the  clergy ;  told 
how  he,  sent  by  God  with  the  remedy  for 
these  evils,  had  already  triumphed  over 
all  the  moullas  of  Shiraz,  and  begged  that 
he  might  be  brought  face  to  face  in  pres- 
ence of  the  king,  with  all  the  moullas  of 
the  empire,  professing  his  readiness  to 
answer  with  his  life  if  he  did  not  put 
them  also  to  silence. 

This  double  appeal  caused  the  king 
and  his  advisers  some  perplexity.  The 
government  was  bound,  of  course,  to  pro- 
tect the  orthodox  religion;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  had  no  objection  to  seeing 
a  check  given  by  any  means  to  the  power 
and  pride  of  the  clergy.  The  prime  min- 
ister had  almost  decided  on  allowing  All 
Mohammed  to  come  to  Teheran,  but  a 
far-seeing  old  sheykh  turned  him  from 
his  purpose.  He  reminded  him  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  these  new  doctrines  or 
of  the  aims  of  their  author.  He  repre- 
sented the  danger  of  a  religious  war,  if 
the  priests  should  be  provoked  to  appeal 
to  the  people  against  the  government. 
The  result  was  a  compromise.  The  pri  me 
minister  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Shiraz 
that  there  must  be  no  more  public  discus- 
sions of  the  new  doctrines,  and  that,  until 
further  orders,  the  B&b  should  not  leave 
his  own  house.  The  decision  was  re- 
ceived with  indignant  discontent  by  the 
moullas,  who  declared,  not  without  rea- 
son, that  such  protection  of  the  true  faith 
was  a  mere  mockery.  On  the  other  side 
there  was  open  triumph.  The  B&b,  id- 
deed,  gave  prompt  obedience  to  the  order, 
and  stayed  at  home;  but  his  followers  felt 
by  no  means  bound  either  to  follow  his 
example  in  this  respect  or  to  keep  silence. 
Conversions  Increased  day  by  day  among 
the  educated  class,  and  even  from  among 
the  priests  themselves. 

And  now  the  young  enthusiast,  who, 
like  Paul  at  Rome,  though  confined  to  his 
own  house,  was  not  forbidden  to  receive 
any  who  came,  began  to  bring  forward 
much  higher  claims  for  himself.  He  was 
not,  as  he  had  at  first  thought,  merely  the 
Bib  —  the  gate  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth ;  but  the  point,  the  source  of  truth, 
a  manifestation  of  God.  And  at  this 
stage  he  received  from  his  disciples  a 
new  title.  Sublime  Highness.  But  his 
first  title  is  that  by  which  he  continued  to 
be  known  to  the  uninitiated,  and  by  which 
he  Is  still  spoken  of  throughout  Persia. 

Leaving  the  leader  of  the  movement 
meanwhile  in  bis  retirement,  we  are  now 
to  see  how  his  cause  spread  by  means  of 
his  first  missionaries.  The  B&b's  chosen 
band  of  apostles  —  those  who,  with  him, 
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many  moDths  been  in  biding  in  tbe  forests 
of  this  wild  country.  With  a  crowd  of 
enthusiastic  adherents  she  joined  the 
other  B&bist  leaders. 

The  three  bands  encamped  together; 
many  strangers  gathered  round  to  see 
what  this  new  thing  might  be.  And  the 
Consolation  of  the  Eyes  harangued  the 
multitude  ;  the  beautiful,  unveiled  face 
meeting  their  wondering  gaze  without 
boldness,  but  without  shrinking,  because 
entirely  without  self-consciousness.  Her 
fervid  oratory,  born  of  her  own  intense 
conviction,  told  on  her  audience  with  ex- 
traordinary power.  They  wept,  as  only 
Orientals  can;  they  gave  themselves  up 
to  raptures  of  emotion,  and  vowed,  on  the 
spot,  unqualified  devotion  to  the  cause  and 
to  her. 

And  now  Houssein  planned  and  carried 
out  a  work  which  only  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  time  would  have  given  him 
opportunity  to  accomplish  undisturbed. 

Every  dignitary,  great  and  small,  was 
hastening  to  the  capital  to  seek  favor  with 
the  new  powers.  Houssein  and  bis  co- 
adjutor selected  a  strong  position  among 
tbe  mountain  forests  — a  spot  sacred  to  a 
certain  Sheykh  Tebersy;  their  eager  fol- 
lowers worked  with  hand  and  heart,  and 
almost  with  the  speed  of  magic  there  arose 
a  fortress  in  the  desert  to  be  the  centre  of 
their  further  operations.  And  here  two 
thousand  B&bys,  including  wives  and  chil- 
dren, took  up  their  position  to  await  what 
might  be  the  course  of  events. 

From  this  point  in  their  history  a 
marked  change  took  place  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  teaching  of  the  Bibist  apostles. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
religious ;  now  it  became  distinctly  politi- 
cal. The  B4b,  they  said,  should  be  with- 
out doubt,  within  a  year,  roaster  of  the 
world ;  and  then,  for  bis  enemies,  resist- 
ance or  flight  should  be  alljce  vain ;  while 
all  his  faithful  followers  should  be  amply 
rewarded  with  honors  and  delights  suited 
to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  each.  They 
discovered  in  each  of  their  leading  men 
some  mysterious  resemblance  to  a  former 
imftm  or  martyr  or  saint,  marking  him 
out  as  his  successor,  or,  in  a  manner,  his 
very  self,  returned  to  earth  in  a  higher 
development;  to  whom,  therefore,  they 
gave  his  name,  with  all  bis  honors  and 
the  hope  of  still  higher.  The  common 
soldier,  for  whom  such  rewards  were  too 
costly,  was  assured  that,  dying  in  battle 
for  the  truth,  not  only  was  Paradise  se- 
cure to  him,  but  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
he  should  return  to  life  after  forty  days  to 
bear  rule  over  some  part  of  tbe  conquered 
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World.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  B&b  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  in  his  writings  to 
sanction  such  teaching.  But  his  apostles 
u^ed  the  means  which  seemed  to  them 
best  fitted  to  win  the  popular  mind ;  and 
he,  if  he  was  aware  of  it,  did  not  forbid 
them.  And  the  cause  daily  gained  favor. 
The  whole  province  was  stirred.  Crowds 
flocked  to  Castle  Tebersy  from  far  and 
near;  whole  families  pitched  their  tents 
or  spread  their  carpets  on  the  little  plain 
in  front  of  the  fortress,  hanging  on  every 
word  of  the  two  leaders,  as  if  they  were 
very  gods. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last. 
With  the  young  king  a  new  order  had 
come  in.  The  old  prime  minister,  with 
his  cynical  jokes  and  his  easy  indiffer- 
ence, had  fled  before  the  new  power;  and 
his  successor,  Mirza  Taghy  Khan,  at  once 
made  it  plain  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
trifled  with.  He  gave  strict  orders  to  the 
grandees  of  the  Mazender&n  to  make  an 
end  at  once  with  the  B^bys.  Easy  to 
command,  and  easy  also  to  promise;  as 
the  chiefs  promptly  did.  But  less  easy, 
as  they  speedily  found,  to  carry  out  their 
orders. 

The  first  to  make  the  attempt  was  Aga 
Abdoullah,  who,  after  a  day  spent  in  use- 
less firing  against  the  fortress,  was  slain, 
and  his  band  utterly  routed. 

The  rage  of  the  prime  minister  at  this 
failure,  and  at  the  fear  that  was  paralyzing 
further  efforts,  knew  no  bounds.  He  de- 
spatched Prince  Mehdy  Kouly  Mirza  with 
full  powers  and  new  commands  to  make 
an  end  at  once.  Kouly  Mirza  had  all  the 
will  in  the  world  to  do  so.  Arrived  in  the 
Mazender&n,  he  summoned  from  the  far 
north  Abbas  Kouly  Khan,  with  a  great 
swarm  of  wild  Kurds,  and  with  these 
joined  to  his  own  forces,  took  his  way  to 
Castle  Tebersy.  But  an  enemy  on  whom 
he  had  not  counted  lay  in  his  path.  In 
that  broken,  mountainous  region,  one 
passes,  in  a  journey  of  a  few  hours,  from 
sunny  plains,  where  the  orange  and  the 
pomegranate  ripen,  to  l>arren  slopes  and 
frowning  rocks  and  eternal  snows.  While 
toiling  through  the  wild  mountain  defiles, 
the  army  was  suddenly  wrapped  in  a  dense 
fog,  that  quickly  gave  place  to  a  hurricane 
of  blinding  snow.  The  wearied  general 
found  himself  at  night,  with  a  large  part 
of  his  regular  army,  in  the  village  of  Das- 
k^s,  where,  with  sentinels  duly  placed,  he 
gladly  lay  down  to  rest. 

And  now  Houssein,  with  a  resolute 
band  of  three  hundred,  steals  forth  from 
his  fastness.  The  village  is  quickly  and 
quietly  occupied,  and  the  three  hundred 
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ceeded,  even  beyood  bis  hopes.  Next, 
at  Kashan,  crowds  flocked  to  hear,  and 
many  disciples  were  made.  From  Ka- 
shan,  foliowin^  the  orders  of  bis  masteV, 
he  went  to  Teheran.  But  tn  the  capital 
it  was  necessary  to  go  to  work  more  cau- 
tiously. He  made  no  attempt  to  preach 
in  public,  but  his  days  were  occupied, 
from  morning  to  night,  in  holding  con- 
fidential interviews.  Among  the  many 
whose  curiosity  was  awakened  were  the 
king  himself,  Mohammed  Shah,  and  his 
prime  minister,  Hadji  Mirza  Agbassy. 
This  strange  pair  demand  a  word  of  no* 
tice. 

The  king,  naturally  gentle  and  some- 
what feeble  in  character,  and  suffering 
constantly  from  wretched  health  since  his 
childhood,  was  habitually  tolerant  of  all 
manner  of  disorders  —  not  of  set  purpose, 
but  from  utter  lack  of  energy  or  interest. 
With  spirits  depressed  by  bis  almost  in- 
cessant suffering,  yet  with  a  craving  for 
love  and  sympathy,  he  found  what  met 
the  need  of  his  clinging  and  feeble  nature 
io  Mirza  Agbassy.  His  tutor  in  child- 
hood, then  bis  familiar  friend  and  counsel- 
lor, and  in  process  of  time  bis  prime  min- 
ister, this  roan  bad  become,  in  plain  fact, 
his  god.  For  Mohammed  Shah's  reli- 
gious views  were  of  a  very  loose  and  easy 
kind.  He  believed  that  divinity  with  all 
its  powers  was  embodied  in  the  sages; 
and  as  Agbassy  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
sages,  how  could  he  but  be  god  ?  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  hadji  himself  did 
not  share  this  belief  of  his  patron.  But 
sorely  never  was  there  a  stranger  god 
than  Mirza  Agbassy.  For  the  most  out- 
standing feature  of  his  character -— the 
ruling  principle  of  his  life  —  was  bis  habit 
of  turning  everything  into  a  joke.  He 
made  jokes  at  bis  own  expense;  he  in- 
variably used  mocking  epithets  in  speak- 
ing of  bis  children  and  friends ;  and  it  was 
this  persistent  habit  of  refusing  to  take 
anything  seriously  —  this  easy-going  tol- 
erance of  and  indifference  to  all  shades  of 
opinion,  religious  or  political,  that  deter- 
mtoed  the  character  of  bis  administration, 
and  formed  a  more  serious  obstacle  io  the 
way  of  the  B&bist  apostle  than  declared 
opposition  could  have  done. 

MouUa  Houssein  brought  a  message  of 
the  utmost  submission  from  the  Bftb.  His 
sincere  desire,  be  said,  was  to  add  strength 
aod  glory  to  the  throne.  He  represented 
that  public  opinion  had  already  declared 
io  favor  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  bow  de- 
sirable it  was  to  support  views  in  accord 
with  those  of  most  enlightened  nations. 
He  reminded  the  king  bow  the  greatest  of 


his  predecessors  bad  labored  to  found  a 
religion  which  should  unite  within  its  lib- 
eral pale  Mussulman,  Jew,  and  Christian. 
Just  such  a  religion  was  that  proposed  by 
the  B&b ;  and  the  king  had  only  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  new  movement 
to  be  crowned  with  the  immortal  glory 
which  former  monarchs  bad  sought  in 
vain. 

But  the  argument  that,  with  men  of  an- 
other stamp,  might  have  been  most  effec- 
tive, proved  the  very  death-blow  to  the 
apostle's  hopes  of  success  when  presented 
to  Mohammed  Shah  and  his  minister;  for 
the  promised  glory  was  not  to  be  gained 
without  exertion,  and  exertion  was  a  price 
too  great  for  any  object  on  earth  or  in 
heaven.  Without  argument  or  explana- 
tion, the  ease-loving  pair  washed  their 
bands  of  the  whole  matter,  and  Houssein 
was  ordered  to  be  gone  at  once  from  the 
capital. 

The  two  other  missionaries  had  mean- 
while been  no  less  diligent ;  Balfouroushy 
in  bis  own  native  northern  province,  the 
Mazender&n,  and  Gourret-Al-Ain  in  the 
region  round  her  home  in  the  west.  It 
was  agreed,  therefore,  that  Houssein 
should  now  betake  himself  to  the  eastern 
province  of  Khorassan.  From  this  point 
a  mere  outline  of  his  movements  must  suf- 
fice. At  the  important  city  of  Nishapoor 
he  gained  two  great  men  ;  but  at  Meshed, 
the  holy  city  of  that  region,  the  clergy 
met  him  with  well-organized  opposition. 

Returning  to  Nishapoor,  he  gathered 
round  him  a  band  of  the  faithful,  and  took 
up  arms  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  worst. 
In  one  town  after  another  he  gained  pow- 
erful allies.  He  could  not  be  said  to  seek 
a  conflict,  but  in  the  state  to  which  feeling 
on  both  sides  was  wrought,  a  conflict  was 
inevitable.  The  orthodox,  provoked  be- 
yond endurance  by  the  insulting  language 
of  the  zealous  converts,  struck  the  first 
blow.  But  just  when  this  point  was 
reached,   tidings  arrived    that    suddenly 

?;ave  a  new  turn  to  the  whole  state  of  af- 
airs.    Mohammed  Shah  was  dead. 

In  Persia  the  death  of  a  king  seems  to 
be  the  signal  for  a  state  of  mild  anarchy, 
during  which  all  laws  are  suspended,  and 
every  man  does  what  is  right  in  bis  own 
eyes.  No  one  had  any  thought  to  bestow 
on  Houssein  or  his  doings.  He  therefore 
judged  it  his  wisest  course  to  join  his  fel- 
low-apostle in  the  Mazender&n,  where  the 
cause  bad  already  made  great  progress. 
There  be  found  not  only  Balfouroushy, 
but  Gourret-Cd-Ain  also.  Calumny  and 
persecution  had  been  too  much  for  her. 
She  bad  fled  from  Kazwyn,  and  bad  for 
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fortress.  Amidst  the  curious,  wondering 
looks  of  the  soldiers,  the  emaciated  rem> 
nant  passed  out,  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
out  of  the  original  two  thousand  or  more  ; 
among  them  some  women,  wasted  to 
scarcely  living  skeletons,  and  children 
with  no  semblance  of  human  babes  but  in 
their  helplessness.  The  victors  provided 
them  with  tents  and  food  —  all  manner  of 
kindly  attentions  were  shown  them  ^-and 
then,  next  day,  they  were  seized,  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  slaughtered  in 
cold  blood,  with  unspeakable  barbarities. 

So  the  Prince  Mehdy  Kouly  Mirza  re- 
gained his  lost  baggage,  and  the  cause  of 
the  B&b  was  crushed,  externally  at  least, 
in  the  Mazender&n. 

It  was  very  far  from  being  so  elsewhere. 
The  province  of  Khorassan  was  full  of  the 
new  doctrine.  It  bad  taken  deep  root  in 
many  important  towns;  at  Ispahan,  at 
Kashan,  at  Kazwyn,  and  at  Shiraz  among 
others;  and  while  the  war  in  the  Mazen- 
derin  was  still  in  progress,  the  evil  broke 
out  in  a  still  more  alarming  form  in  the 
town  of  Zendj&n,  in  the  province  of 
Khamseh.  The  leader  in  this  case  was 
another  Mohammed  AH,  a  moulla  in  high 
position,  who  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  from  all  ranks  of 
society. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  details  of 
what  would  be  substantially  the  same  story 
as  that  of  the  struggle  in  the  Mazender&n. 
On  the  part  of  the  B&bys  there  was  the 
same  absolute  faith  and  nery  zeal  and  in- 
domitable courage ;  men  of  all  ranks  — 
Ahmed  the  comb-maker,  and  Nedjef 
Kouly  the  smith,  and  Abdoullab  the  baker, 
fighting  in  a  way  to  put  trained  soldiers 
to  shame.  On  the  part  of  their  assailants 
there  was  the  same  half-superstitious  feel- 
ing regarding  them ;  terror  on  the  one 
side  and  religious  frenzy  on  the  other  ex- 
citing the  passions  of  both  to  the  fiercest 
pitch,  and  inciting  to  acts  of  ferocious 
cruelty.  There  was  the  same  story  of  re- 
peated attacks  heroically  repulsed  —  of 
the  alarm  and  rage  at  court  —  of  the  con- 
tinual arrival  of  more  and  yet  more  royal 
troops;  till  the  crushing,  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  numbers  made  the  end 
inevitable. 

Mohammed  Alt  was  dead,  and  many  a 
brave  leader  besides.  Those  who  re- 
mained, receiving  written  and  sealed 
promises  of  life  and  liberty,  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  promises  were  kept  as 
they  had  been  kept  at  Fort  Tebersy.  The 
mass  of  the  prisoners  were  butchered  by 
order  of  the  commanders  who  had  signed 
the  promise;  two  of  the  chiefs  were  blown 
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from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  (an  operation 
which,  our  author  remarks  in  passing, 
has  not  been  quite  unknown  in  British 
warfare),  and  others  were  reserved  to 
grace  the  triumph  in  Teheran.  Three  of 
them,  the  most  distinguished,  were  con- 
demned by  the  prime  minister,  Mirza 
Taghy,  to  die  by  having  their  veins  opened. 
They  received  the  sentence  unmoved,  but 
solemnly  warned  their  judge  that  the 
breach  of  faith  towards  them  and  their 
companions  was  a  crime  that  God  would 
not  be  content  to  punish  by  any  common 
visitation ;  that  he  would  mark  out  the 
persecutor  of  his  saints  by  a  solemn  and 
signal  retribution ;  and  that,  therefore,  as 
he  had  done  to  them,  so  should  it  very 
shortly  be  done  to  him.  The  prophecy 
might  possibly  enough  be  one  of  those 
which  tend  to  work  out  their  own  fulfil- 
ment. However  that  may  be,  the  fact 
remains,  that  no  long  time  afterwards,  in 
1852,  the  prime  minister  did  perish  in  this 
very  manner  by  command  of  the  king. 

Though  the  risings  in  the  Mazenderfta 
and  at  Zendj&n  had  thus  been  crushed, 
the  king  and  his  minister  were  by  do 
means  satisfied  that  all  danger  was  past. 
They  felt  that  a  hidden  fire  was  smoulder- 
ing throughout  the  provinces,  which  might 
at  any  moment  burst  forth  with  ruinous 
effect.  For  there  were  B&bys  everywhere, 
though  unseen ;  and  while  it  seems  to  be 
the  manner  of  Asiatics  to  suffer  all  kinds 
of  merely  political  abuses  with  fatalistic 
apathy,  it  is  very  different  when  a  strong 
religious  conviction  comes  into  play.  And 
such  a  conviction  was  now  in  full  force, 
for  the  faith  and  the  principles  of  the 
B&bys  were  quite  untouched  by  the  re- 
verses of  their  brethren.-  Rather,  they 
were  stirred  to  emulate  their  heroism,  and 
to  long  to  share  with  them  the  glory  of 
martyrdom. 

Mirza  Taghy,  therefore,  concluded  that, 
in  order  to  secure  a  thorough  end  of  the 
evil,  he  must  strike  at  its  root;  the  B&b 
must  be  disposed  of,  and  then  the  cause 
would  die  of  itself. 

We  left  the  B&b  a  sort  of  prisoner  on 
parole  in  his  own  house  at  Shiraz,  sur- 
rounded by  admiring  friends,  and  daily 
making  new  converts.  But  when  the 
court  became  alarmed  by  the  rising  in  the 
Mazender&n,  he  was  arrested  and  removed 
to  the  fortress  of  Tjehrig,  still,  however, 
without  being  subjected  to  any  severe  re- 
straint. Here  he  remained  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  filling  up  his  days  with 
prayer  and  writing  and  study,  often  refer- 
ring to  his  death  as  an  event  probably 
near,  and  of  which  the  prospect  was  not 
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anvelcorae.  And  here,  as  elsewhere,  few 
who  came  into  personal  contact  with  him 
were  able  to  withstand  the  winning  charm 
of  bis  manners  and  appearance,  and  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  his  words. 

When  Mirza  Taghy  had  decided  on 
making  an  end  of  the  B&b,  and  by  that 
means  an  end  of  bis  influence  and  of  his 
sect,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  mere  fact 
of  his  death  would  hardly  be  likely  to 
produce  such  results.  For,  secluded  in 
his  prison,  unseen  and  unheard,  the  B&b 
was  surrounded  in  the  imagination  of  his 
disciples  with  a  halo  of  sanctity,  of  su£Eer- 
iog  —  above  all,  of  mystery,  to  which  his 
death,  even  if  the  fact  were  believed, 
would  only  add  the  glory  of  martyrdom. 
But  if  he  could  be  exhibited  as  a  moral 
ruin  —  if  he  were  seen  in  city  after  city, 
oot  only  in  chains,  insulted,  humiliated, 
but  put  to  shameful  defeat  in  public  dis- 
cussion by  the  moullas  —  in  craven  fear 
retracting  all  his  heresies  and  abjectly 
pleading  for  the  mercy  that  should  cer- 
tainly be  denied  him, —  then  the  charm 
would  be  broken ;  people  would  see  what 
a  delusion  they  had  followed,  and  things 
would  at  once  return  to  their  ordinary  and 
quiet  course.  For  the  prime  minister  had 
never  seen  the  young  reformer.  He  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  vulgar  impostor;  too 
ignorant  to  have  planned  the  measures 
taken  by  his  three  apostles,  too  cowardly 
to  have  carried  them  out,  and  owing  all 
his  power  to  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  his 
disciples  did  not  know  him.  But  a  very 
little  inquiry  showed  Mirza  Taghy  that 
this  plan,  ingenious  enough  had  he  had 
suitable  material  to  work  on,  would  not 
do  in  this  case ;  that  the  Bftb  was  much 
more  likely  to  confound  his  antagonists 
in  argument  than  to  be  confounded  by 
them;  and  that,  instead  of  being  demor- 
alized and  broken  down,  he  might  show 
himself  serenely  superior  to  circum- 
stances, good  or  evil,  and  so  mightily  con* 
firm  the  faith  and  heighten  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  disciples,  as  well  as  add  largely 
to  their  numbers.  The  risk  was  too  great. 
The  dangerous  prisoner  was  therefore  re- 
moved, closely  guarded,  to  the  citadel  of 
Tabreez.  With  him  were  brought  two  of 
bis  disciples  who  bad  before  begged  to 
share  bis  imprisonment.  One  was  the 
Seyd  Houssein,  the  other,  named  like  his 
master,  Mohammed  Ali,  belonged  to  a 
very  rich  and  influential  family  of  Ta- 
breez. The  governor  in  charge,  Prince 
Hamz^  Mirza,  by  the  instructions  of  the 
prime  minister,  who  could  not  quite  give 
ap  his  6rst  idea,  summoned  the  moullas 
to  meet  and  confoaod  the  heretic.    But 


the  moullas  wisely  declined  the  meeting. 
Then  the  prince  himself  and  three  other 
high  dignitaries  essayed  the  task.  But 
after  a  vehement  discussion,  in  which 
even  Mussulman  writers  admit  that  the 
royal  officials  were  far  from  having  cause 
to  be  proud  of  their  part,  Hamz^  Mirza 
abruptly  closed  the  scene  by  using  the 
one  conclusive  argument  in  his  power. 
He  announced  to  the  young  prophet  that 
he  must  die. 

It  signified  nothing  to  the  prime  minis- 
ter or  to  Hamz^  Mirza  that  such  a  sen- 
tence was,  according  to  all  precedent,  ut- 
terly unjust.  The  Kor&n  does,  indeed, 
doom  heretics  to  death.  But  the  secular 
powers  had  always  refused  to  interfere 
with  religious  beliefs.  They  had,  on  this 
principle,  protected  the  B&b  himself  for 
several  years.  But  now  the  minister  re- 
garded him  as  a  cause  of  danger  to  the 
State.  Not  the  slightest  proof  existed 
that  he  had  either  instigated  or  sanctioned 
the  doings  of  bis  three  apostles.  But  in 
Oriental  law,  might  is  right;  so  the  sen- 
tence was  passed. 

It  was  just  about  to  be  executed  in  the 
rough  and  ready  way,  usual  in  Eastern 
courts  —  the  victim  seized,  thrown  on  the 
ground,  and  his  throat  cut  with  two  strokes 
of  a  twopenny  knife  —  when  the  hand  of 
the  executioner  was  arrested.  It  was 
suggested  to  Hamz^  Mirza,  that  if  the 
B^b  were  thus  privately  put  to  death,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  public  would  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  he  was  dead,  and  so 
the  excitement  would  be  worse  than  ever. 
He  was  therefore  remanded  till  the  next 
day,  that  the  thing  might  be  done  in  such 
a  way  as  should  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

At  early  morning  the  three  prisoners, 
heavily  ironed,  were  marched  out  of  the 
citadel,  and  dragged  through  the  streets 
and  marketplaces  of  the  city,  that  all  who 
chose  might  see  and  recognize  them;  the 
soldiers  loading  them  with  abuse  and 
blows.  The  ways  were  thronged  with 
curious,  eager  crowds,  among  whom  were 
many  B&bys,  and  many  all  but  converts, 
who  would  gladly  have  stirred  the  popular 
feeling  to  a  rising  in  defence  of  the  proph- 
et ;  ,and  many  of  the  more  respectable 
classes,  who  turned  away  in  disgust  or 
sadness  from  the  scene  of  outrage.  But 
the  triumphant  Moslems  knew  they  were 
masters  for  the  day,  and  the  mob,  ever 
ready  to  be  swayed  by  externals,  joined 
in  the  bowlings  of  abuse,  and  pressed  in 
eagerly  to  strike  the  martyrs  on  the  face. 

When  this  had  gone  on  for  many  weary 
hours,  the  captives  were  led  to  the  houses 
of  three  of  the  chief  clergy,  or  moudjte- 
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beds,  in  saccessioo.  By  each  of  these  the 
B&b  was  questioned  with  mockery  and 
scorn ;  by  each  he  was  formally  adjudged 
to  be  worthy  of  death ;  and  his  enemies 
assert  that  in  their  presence  he  not  only 
retracted  all  that  he  had  taught,  but  ab- 
jectly besought  mercy;  ao  assertion 
which,  in  view  of  all  the  rest  of  his  con- 
duct, is  hardly  credible.  And  from  house 
to  house  the  surging,  roaring  crowd  fol- 
lowed ;  giving  vent  to  their  wild  frenzy  in 
insulting  cries  and  brutal  outrage. 

The  account  of  this  closing  day  in  the 
B&b*s  history  almost  irresistibly  recalls  a 
similar  day  in  a  more  sacred  story.  The 
mock  trial  —  the  outburst  of  blind,  pop- 
ular fury,  stirred  up  by  a  jealous  and  vin- 
dictive priesthood  —  the  cruel  mockings 
and  insult  —  even  to  the  still  more  cruel 
and  bitter  pang  of  being  deserted  and  de- 
nied in  his  darkest  hour  by  his  loved  and 
trusted  friend.  For,  on  leaving  the  bouse 
of  the  third  moudjtehed.ooe  of  the  prison- 
ers, Seyd  Houssein,  staggering  like  a 
drunken  man,  spent  and  half  dead  with 
suffering,  dropped  on  the  ground,  declared 
that  he  could  bear  no  more,  and  with  bit- 
ter tears  cried  for  pardon.  The  torment- 
ors roughly  raised  him,  and  set  him  face 
to  face  with  his  master.  '*\Vill  you 
curse  him  ?  "  they  said,  *'  and  you  shall  be 
pardoned."  Houssein  did  so.  **Now 
spit  in  his  face,  and  you  shall  go  free ! " 
Again  Houssein  obeyed.  They  struck  off 
his  irons,  and  left  him  lying  in  the  street. 
He  watched  the  procession  out  of  sight, 
and  then,  with  what  strength  remained  to 
him,  escaped  towards  Teheran. 

Delighted  with  this  unexpected  suc- 
cess, the  officers  hoped  they  might  induce 
the  other  disciple  to  follow  Houssein's 
example.  He  was  young,  rich,  and  had 
everything  to  make  life  desirable.  They 
brought  out  to  him  his  young  wife  and  his 
little  children,  for  whom  his  heart  and 
eyes  had  hungered  long.  They  bung 
about  him,  and  wrung  his  heart  with  their 
tears  and  entreaties ;  but  in  vain.  He  was 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  Seyd  Houa 
sein.  "  I  ask  of  you  only  one  favor,*'  he 
said  to  the  officers ;  "  that  you  will  let  me 
die  before  my  master." 

And  now  the  long,  dreadful  day  was 
near  its  close.  Officers,  soldiers,  ser- 
vants, spent  with  fatigue,  could  do  no 
more.  Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the 
two  prisoners  were  let  down  from  the  top- 
most rampart  of  the  lofty  citadel  by  ropes 
passed  under  their  arms,  and  there  re- 
mained suspended  at  several  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  full  view  of  the  assembled 
thousands.  Then  the  command  was  given 


to  fire.  "Master,"  the  voice  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  the  disciple,  was  heard  to 
say,  *' are  you  satisfied  with  me?"  The 
discharge  of  firearms  drowned  the  reply. 
The  devoted  disciple  bad  his  wish  —  that 
was  his  last  moment.  But  the  shot  aimed 
at  the  B4b  only  cut  the  rope  by  which  he 
was  suspended,  and  he  dropped  unwouod- 
ed  to  the  ground.  A  few  moments  of 
terrible  suspense  followed;  moments  on 
which  probably  hung  the  fate  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty.  For  it  is  universally  agreed* 
even  by  orthodox  Mahometans,  that  bad 
the  B&b,  at  that  moment,  while  the  mul* 
titude  stood  awestruck  by  the  seeming 
miracle,  thrown  himself  on  their  sympa- 
thies, not  a  hand  would  have  been  raised 
against  him,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  would  have  risen  in  his  cause. 
And  this  in  Tabreez,  the  second  capital, 
and  the  most  populous  city  of  the  empire, 
would  have  been  a  very  different  affair 
from  any  former  rising.  But  utterly  ex- 
hausted in  body  and  mind  with  the  long^ 
agony  of  the  day,  bewildered,  stupefied, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  hunted  creature  to 
seek  a  covert,  he  turned,  hardly  knowing 
what  he  did,  into  the  nearest  building.  It 
was  a  guard-house.  A  captain  of  infan* 
try  followed  and  struck  down  the  unresist- 
ing victim  with  his  sabre,  and  his  sol- 
diers, cautiously  following,  made  the  work 
sure  with  their  muskets. 

Thus,  in  eight  years,  Mirza  Ali  Mo- 
hammed had  run  bis  short  and  brilliant 
career.  He  had  now  just  reached  his 
twenty-seventh  year. 

The  shattered  corpse  was  dragged  for 
several  successive  days  through  the 
streets,  and  then  iluqg  outside  the  walls 
to  the  dogs.  And  now  the  prime  minis- 
ter could  sleep  in  peace,  and  trusted  that 
peace,  universal  and  profound,  would  at 
once  settle  on  the  nation.  Never  was 
hope  more  delusive.  The  minister's  own 
act  in  ordering  the  death  of  the  B&b  had  * 
put  peace  out  of  the  question.  When  the 
3'oung  prophet  began  his  reforms  he  had 
shown  no  desire  to  give  any  political 
bearing  to  his  teaching.  He  had  quietly 
submitted  to  the  command  imposing  si- 
lence on  him.  But  now  his  followers 
founded  their  policy  of  defence  on  the 
universally  acknowledged  theory  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  actual  ruling  pow- 
er, the  Seyds  —  that  is,  the  family  of  Ali 
—  alone  were  legitimate  sovereigns.  The 
B&b  was,  by  both  lines  of  descent,  a  Seyd. 
And  besides  this  claim,  which  might  be 
disputed  with  him  by  many  others,  he  was 
also  the  B&b,  and  therefore  the  one  roan 
in   Persia  to  whom,  in  their  view,   the 
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throne  of  right  belonged.  Not  that  they 
bad  any  desire  to  press  this  point.  Had 
the  State  given  a  kindly  recognition  to 
the  new  religion,  it  might  either  have  died 
out,  or  more  probably  have  become,  in  the 
coarse  of  years,  just  one  more  form  of 
belief  among  the  many.  But  this  judicial 
marder  of  their  leader  stung  the  B&bys  to 
the  last  point  of  exasperation,  and  sev- 
ered the  last  bond  of  their  allegiance  to 
the  reigning  house.  The  Kadjar  dynasty 
were  kings  only  on  sufferance  ;  and  now 
that  NCireddin  Shah  had  intermeddled 
with  matters  which  Asia  prohibits  her 
princes  from  touching,  his  subjects  were 
DO  longer  bound  to  keep  faith  with  him. 

The  indignant  chiefs  gathered  from  all 
the  provinces,  and  held  a  council  in  Te- 
heran. There  they  recognized  by  certain 
signs  the  divinely  indicated  successor  to 
the  spirit  and  power,  and  therefore  to  the 
office,  of  their  slain  leader.  The  new 
fi&b  was  Mirza  Yahya,  a  youth  of  noble 
family.  His  mother  had  died  at  his  birth, 
aod  be  was  brought  up  by  a  lady  whose 
husband  was  a  leading  B&by,  named 
Djeo&b  Beha,  the  Precious  Excellence. 
He  was  at  this  time  only  sixteen,  but 
already  possessed  of  an  extraordinary 
amoont  of  learning,  and,  to  judge  by  re- 
sults, not  ill  qualified,  young  as  he  was, 
for  the  difficult  post  he  was  called  to 
occupy.  Immediately  after  his  election 
be  left  the  capital,  where  il  would  have 
been  unsafe  for  him  to  stay.  He  went 
from  town  to  town,  exhorting  his  ad- 
herents to  apply  themselves  closely  to  the 
study  of  religion  and  to  practical  duties ; 
aDd  he  prohibited  utterly,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, the  use  of  carnal  weapons ;  saying 
that  the  time  for  insurrection,  if  it  should 
ever  come,  was  certainly  not  yet.  At 
length  the  search  for  the  youthful  leader 
became  so  keen  that  he  passed  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Persia,  and  established 
himself  at  Bagdad.  Here,  besides  being 
safe  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemy,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  see  and 
converse  with  the  multitudes  of  Persian 
pilgrims  who  annually  pass  through  the 
city. 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  Bdb, 
the  king  was  spending  the  summer  in  his 
country  palace  at  Niaveran,  a  lovely  vil- 
lage on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Elburz,  a 
few  mites  from  the  capital.  '  One  morn- 
ing, while  out  on  horseback,  he  was  sud- 
denly assailed  by  three  men,  who  all  at 
ooce  discharged  pistols.  But  the  king 
received  only  a  very  slight  wound  ;  one  of 
the  assailants  was  at  once  struck  down, 
and  the  other  two  secured  and   bound. 
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They  at  once  proudly  avowed  themselves 
B&bys.  Measures  were  taken  accordingly. 
The  governor  of  the  city  was  ordered  at 
once  to  close  and  watch  the  gates,  and 
then  quietly  to  arrest  all  suspected  of 
Bibism.  On  this  special  evening  a  con- 
siderable company  were  met  in  the  house 
of  a  rich  and  influential  citizen.  The 
whole  party  were  arrested;  among  them 
several  women  and  children.  But  after 
this  first  evening,  though  the  B&bys  were 
known  to  be  many,  no  more  arrests  were 
made.  The  suspected  were  on  their  guard, 
and  as  their  chief  had  prohibited  insur- 
rection, they  made  no  sign. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  the  beautiful 
Consolation  of  the  Eyes.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  troubles  in  the  Mazender&n, 
when  her  fellow-apostles  had  shut  them- 
selves up  in  Castle  Tebersy,  she  had  trav- 
elled through  many  towns,  exerting  a 
powerful  influence  wherever  she  went. 
Then  she  had  disappeared  from  public 
view,  and  was  supposed  to  be  secretly  at 
work  in  the  capital.  She  was  too  distin- 
guished a  prisoner  to  be  treated  like  the 
common  crowd.  Mahmoud  Khan,  the 
chief  of  police,  had  taken  her  to  his  own 
house,  and  placed  her  under  the  kind  care 
of  his  wife.  Irresistibly  charmed,  like  all 
who  approached  her,  by  her  marvellous 
beauty  and  her  eloquent  words,  and  filled' 
with  respect  and  admiration  for  her  noble 
character,  they  used  every  means  in  their 
power  to  make  her  captivity  as  little  irk- 
some as  possible;  wondering  the  while  at 
the  buoyant  cheerfulness  that  made  their 
efforts  almost  superfluous. 

The  rest  of  the  prisoners,  numbering 
about  forty,  were  taken  out  to  Niaveran. 
The  two  first  arrested  had  been  ques- 
tioned with  the  most  ingenious  refine- 
ments of  torture,  in  order  that  they  might 
betray  the  names  of  supposed  accom- 
plices; but  in  vain.  Their  defence  was 
singular.  They  declared  that  they  were 
not  responsible  to  the  king  and  his  court ; 
that  they  had  no  accomplices,  but  had 
simply  acted  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  their  chiefs,  who  were  not  in  Persia, 
but  whose  sacred  authority  justified  any 
act  which  they  might  command ;  that,  in 
any  case,  the  man  whose  hands  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs, 
and  above  all  with  that  of  his  Sublime 
Highness  the  B&b  himself,  must  have 
amply  merited  death  ;  but  that  they  had 
no  personal  enmity  to  the  king;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  shown  them  kindness, 
and  they  were  grateful;  but  they  could 
only  obey  orders;  and,  finally,  that  they 
could  say  nothing  different  though  they 
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should  be  tortured  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

Baffled  in  this  direction,  the  judges 
turned  hopefully  to  the  other  prisoners. 
Here  were  women,  and  even  children, 
from  whom  torture  or  the  mere  fear  of  it 
would  draw  everything.  Equally  in  vain. 
This  strange  new  religion  made  fragile 
women  and  timid  children  inflexible  as 
iron.  They  gloried  in  their  faith  ;  they 
would  die  for  it  with  joy;  but  they  had 
nothing  to  tell  of  any  but  themselves. 
The  situation  thus  became,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  judges,  very  serious.  Here,  in  their 
power,  were  forty  mute  captives,  but  who 
could  tell  how  many  shared  their  faith  — 
and  where?  In  the  cities,  in  the  country, 
in  the  army,  in  the  very  court  itself,  per- 
haps. Who  could  tell  where,  or  how  soon, 
or  how  universally,  a  conflagration  might 
break  out  ?  Distrust  and  suspicion  were 
everywhere.  Each  man  in  power  felt  as 
if  walking  on  a  smouldering  volcano ;  each 
feared  his  nearest  neighbor  and  friend. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  felt  that 
the  wisest  course  would  be  a  policy  of 
conciliation.  If  the  dangerous  class  was 
so  numerous,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
provoke  them  to  insurrection.  The  min- 
isters therefore  decided  that  no  further 
search  should  be  made,  and  that  though, 
of  course,  the  prisoners  already  taken 
must  either  recant  or  die,  as  many  of  them 
as  should  simply  deny  the  fact  of  their 
being  B&bys  should  be  freed  at  once  with- 
out further  question. 

The  experiment  was  made  first  with 
Gourret-dl-Afn,  as  it  was  supposed  her 
example  would  tell  powerfully  on  the  rest. 
Mahmoud  Khan  came  cheerfully  home 
from  Niaveran  one  morning,  and  told  her 
he  had  good  news  for  her.  "  You  are  to 
be  sent  for  to  Niaveran,"  said  he.  **The 
question  will  be  put,  Gourret-ClI-A!n,  are 
you  a  B&by  ?  You  will  simply  answer,  no. 
it  is  a  mere  formality.  Everybody  knows 
you  are  one;  but  nothing  more  will  be 
asked,  and  you  will  at  once  be  free."  '*  You 
do  not  know  the  real  news  for  to-morrow," 
said  the  Consolation  of  the  Eyes.  "It  is 
far  better  for  me  than  what  you  say.  For 
to-morrow  at  noon,  you  yourself,  my  friend, 
will  preside  at  my  burning,  and  I  shall 
thus  have  the  honor  of  publicly  witness- 
ing for  God  and  for  his  Sublime  Highness. 
And  now,  Mahmoud  Khan,  mark  what  I 
say ;  and  let  my  death  to-morrow  be  a  sign 
to  you  that  1  speak  truth.  The  master 
whom  you  serve  will  not  reward  you  for 
your  zeal.  Ere  long  you  will  die  a  cruel 
death  by  his  order.  I  entreat  you,  there- 
fore, before  that  hour  comes,  as  come  it 


will,  to  set  your  mind  earnestly  to  search 
out  and  know  the  truth.'* 

It  may  be  said  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
the  Zendj&n  martVrs,  that  under  such  a 
government  it  needed  little  insight  to  utter 
such  a  prophecy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the< 
B&bys  and  the  orthodox  alike  universally 
relate  it  and  believe  in  it;  and  some  years 
later  it  became  fact  in  the  experience  of 
poor  Mahmoud  Khan. 

And  with  the  young  prophetess  herself, 
of  course,  it  also  befell  as  she  had  said. 
She  was  taken  on  the  following  day  to 
Niaveran.  In  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  counsellors,  the  officers  of  state, 
her  fellow-prisoners,  and  a  promiscuous 
crowd,  the  question  was  put  in  the  most 
respectful  and  conciliatory  manner,  and 
was  met  by  an  unqualified  and  exultant 
avowal  of  her  faith.  There  was  therefore, 
in  the  view  of  her  judges,  no  alternative. 
Regretfully  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
and  she  was  led  away  to  death.  No  lam- 
entations were  uttered,  no  tearful  adieus 
spoken  by  her  fellow-prisoners.  They 
heard  with  calm  cheerfulness,  as  matters 
of  course,  both  the  avowal  and  the  sen- 
tence ;  regarding  the  fact  of  either  her 
death  or  their  own  as  of  too  trifling  sig- 
nificance to  move  them.  Gourret-{ll-Aio 
was  taken  back  to  Teheran,  in  the  charge 
of  her  sorrowful  friend,  Mahmoud  Khan. 
They  placed  her  on  a  pile  of  straw  mat- 
ting ;  they  covered  the  beautiful  head  with 
the  long-abandoned  veil ;  as  a  last  act  of 
mercy,  they  strangled  her ;  then  the  life- 
less body  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the 
other  prisoners  were  equally  impractica- 
ble. Conspicuous  among  them  was  Seyd 
Houssein,  the  disciple  who,  on  the  fatal 
day  at  Tabreez,  had  denied  and  insulted 
his  master.  On  that  day,  when  he  had 
come  to  himself,  he  made  his  way  to  Te- 
heran. There  he  sought  out  the  leading 
B&bys,  related  to  them  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  avowed  his  crime  with  such  bitter, 
passionate  repentance,  that  they  received 
him  back  into  favor.  But  pardon  had  not 
brought  peace;  be  passionately  longed 
for  martyrdom  to  seal  his  repentance ; 
and  now  that  his  desire  was  on  the  point 
of  fulfilment,  was  not  merely  calm,  like  the 
others,  but  triumphant.  Many  of  the  sect, 
with  whom  Seyd  Houssein  is  held  in  great 
reverence,  maintain  that  his  treason  was 
only  in  seeming,  and  an  act  of  obedience 
to  the  master ;  that  being  the  Bab*s  secre- 
tary, and  carrying  with  him  important  pa- 
pers, this  was  the  only  means  of  bavinjg 
them  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  friends. 
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Go  this  day  a  spectacle  was  witnessed 
in  Teheran,  the  memory  of  which  is  not 
likely  soon  to  fade  from  the  minds  of  the 
people.  A  band  of  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  men,  their  bodies  bathed  in 
blood  from  fresh,  gaping  wounds,  in  which 
were  fixed  bunches  of  blazing  tow,  were 
dragged  with  ropes  through  the  streets 
and  squares  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Amid  the  awestruck  silence  of  the  crowd 
they  sang  in  joyful  tones,  "Truly  we  be- 
long to  God  ;  we  came  from  God,  and  are 
returning  to  him."  Some  of  the  little 
ones,  less  strong  in  body  than  in  spirit, 
died  on  the  progress.  The  corpses  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  procession,  and 
parents  and  sisters  walked  on  calmly. 
Arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  the  offer 
of  life,  on  condition  of  abjuration,  was 
once  more  made  and  rejected.  It  might 
have  seemed  that  measures  of  intimida- 
tion were  exhausted;  but  it  occurred  to  a 
soldier  to  try  something  new.  "If  you  do 
not  yield,*'  he  said  to  a  father,  **  I  will  cut 
the  throats  of  your  two  sons  on  your  own 
breast."  At  once  the  father  sits  down  on 
the  ground  with  outstretched  arms,  and  a 
brij^ht-eyed  little  lad  of  fourteen,  with 
blood-stained  body  and  half-charred  flesh, 
but  his  face  glowing  with  love  and  faith, 
throws  himself  on  his  breast,  exclaiming, 
'*  Father,  I  am  the  eldest,  let  me  be  first ! " 
What  could  persecution  do  with  a  people 
like  this? 

At  last  the  butchery  was  finished  ;  and 
the  calm  summer  night  fell  on  a  hideous, 
mangled  mass  of  bodies,  to  which  the 
dogs  were  gathering  in  troops;  while  the 
heads  were  hung  up  in  bundles  to  decay 
in  the  sight  of  the  public. 

With  this  summer  day  in  \^$zx\\t  public 
history  of  B&bism  ends.  But  our  author 
is  persuaded  that  the  result  of  that  day's 
events  was  a  very  large,  though  secret, 
accession  of  adherents  to  the  cause.  It 
is  only  reasonable  and  natural  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  spectators  could  not 
bot  feel  that  there  was  something  in  a 
cause  that  called  forth  such  joyful  faith  — 
such  eager  devotion  ;  and  the  impression 
made  by  the  immovable  constancy  of  the 
martyrs,  by  whom  death  was  rather  de- 
sired than  feared,  and  on  whom  torture 
spent  itself  like  waves  against  the  rock, 
was  profound  and  lasting.  Whatever  may 
be  the  errors  and  delusions  of  the  system, 
it  has  been  true  in  respect  to  it,  as  to  a 
purer  and  more  enlightened  faith,  that  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
Church. 

From  that  time  the  B&bys,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  their  leader,  have  re- 
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mained  quiet ;  not  hesitating,  when  it 
seemed  advisable,  even  to  deny  their 
faith ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
spread  of  their  doctrines  has  made,  and 
is  still  making,  steady  and  rapid  progress. 
They  write  many  books,  which  are  se- 
cretly circulated  and  eagerly  read ;  and 
while  converts  are  made  among  all  classes, 
their  views  have  taken  the  deepest  hold 
among  the  educated  and  intelligent. 
Meanwhile,  the  rulers,  taught  by  experi- 
ence, continue  their  policy  of  toleration. 
They  make  no  inquiry,  lest  they  should 
hear  too  much ;  they  are  determinedly 
blind  to  indications  of  indifference  to  the 
true  faith;  for  when  it  is  believed  that 
many,  even  among  the  moullas,  and  the 
highest  officers  of  State,  and  those  near- 
est the  person  of  the  king,  belong  to  the 
dreaded  and  mysterious  community,  it  is 
itW  to  be  the  wisest  and  safest  course  not 
to  know. 

Dr.  Bruce,  writing  lately  from  Persia, 
gives  the  present  number  of  the  B&bys 
as  one  hundred  thousand;  but  while  their 
policy  is  what  has  been  indicated,  how 
can  they  be  anything  like  accurately  num- 
bered ? 

In  finishing  the  account  given  by  M. 
de  Gobineau,  one  feels  a  curiosity  as  to 
two  or  three  questions.  Does  Mirza 
Yahya,  the  foster-son  of  Djen&b  Beha,  the 
successor  to  the  B&b,  elected  in  1S52, 
still  alive  ?  Does  he  still  reside  and  make 
converts  at  Bagdad?  And  does  this 
Egyptian  Mahdi  who  is  giving  Europe  so 
much  trouble,  give  himself  out  as  the 
last  and  crowning  revelation  in  this  line? 
Or  has  he  no  connection  whatever  with 
Persia  and  the  B&b  ? 

Mary  F.  Wilson. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
OLD  FLORENCE  AND  MODERN  TUSCANY. 

Florence  within  her  ancient  limit-mark, 
Which  calls  her  still  to  matin  prayers  and 

noon. 
Was  chaste  and  sober,  and  abode  in  peace. 
She  had  no  amulet,  no  head-tires  then, 
No  purfled  dames  ;  no  zone,  that  caught  the  eye 
More  than  the  person  did.     Time  was  not  yet, 
When  at  his  daughters'  births  the  sire  grew 

pale. 
For  fear  the  age  and  dowry  should  exceed, 
On  each  side,  just  proportion.     House   was 

none. 
Void  of  its  family ;  nor  yet  had  come 
Sardanapalus  to  exhibit  feats 
Of  chamber  prowess.     Montemalo  yet 
O'er  our  suburban  turret  rose ;  as  much 
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To  be  surpast  in  fall,  as  in  its  rising. 

I  saw  Bellincion  Berti  walk  abroad 

In  leathern  girdle,  and  a  clasp  of  bone ; 

And,  with  no  artificial  coloring  on  her  cheeks, 

His  lady  leave  the  glass.    The  sons  I  saw 

Of  Nerli,  and  of  Vecchio,  well  content 

With  unrobed  jerkin;  and  their  good  dames 

handling 
The  spindle  and  the  flax.     Oh,  happy,  they  I 

Thus  writes  Daote,  in  the  "Paradise," 
about  the  sobriety  and  simplicity  of  dress 
and  manners  in  Florence  of  his  day;  and 
nearly  a  century  later  G.  Villani  writes :  — 

The  citizens  of  Florence  lived  soberly,  on 
coarse  viands,  and  at  small  cost;  they  were 
rude  and  unpolished  in  many  customs  and 
courtesies  of  life,  and  dressed  themselves  and 
their  women  in  coarse  cloth  ;  many  wore  plain 
leather,  without  cloth  over  it ;  bonnets  on  their 
heads ;  and  all,  boots  on  their  feet.  The  Flor- 
entine  women  were  without  ornament ;  the 
better  sort  being  content  with  a  close  gown  of 
scarlet  cloth  of  Vpres  or  of  camlet,  tied  with  a 
girdle  in  the  ancient  mode,  and  a  mantle  lined 
with  fur,  with  a  hood  attached  to  be  worn  on 
the  head.  The  common  sort  of  women  were 
clad  in  a  coarse  gown  of  cambrai  in  like 
fashion. 

Things  appear  to  have  changed  soon 
after  this,  as  the  sage  old  Florentines 
drew  up  a  series  of  sumptuary  laws  in 
141 5,  directed  against  the  luxury  and 
splendor  of  woman's  dress  and  of  mar- 
riage festivals.  They  declared  that  such 
magnificence  was  opposed  to  all  republi- 
can laws  and  usages,  and  only  served  to 
enervate  and  corrupt  the  people.  If  a 
citizen  of  Florence  wished  to  give  an  en- 
tertainment in  honor  of  a  guest,  he  was 
obliged  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  priors 
of  liberty,  for  which  he  paid  ten  golden 
florins,  and  had  also  to  swear  that  such 
splendor  was  only  exhibited  for  the  honor 
and  glory  of  the  city.  Whoever  trans- 
gressed this  law  was  fined  twenty-five 
golden  florins.  It  was  considered  shame- 
ful to  have  much  plate ;  nearly  all  house- 
hold implements  were  of  brass,  now  and 
then  beautified  by  having  the  arms  of  the 
family  in  enamel  upon  them.  These 
sumptuary  laws  were  not  confined  to 
Florence.  The  town  of  Pistoja  enacted 
similar  ones  in  1322;  Perugia  in  1333. 
Phillipe  le  Bel  promulgated  sumptuary 
laws  in  France  in  1310;  Charles  the 
Ninth  in  1575;  and  Louis  the  Thirteenth 
in  1614;  but  with  no  greater  success  than 
the  worthy  old  republicans. 

Pandolfini,  in  his  curious  book,  "  Del 
Governo  della  Famiglia,*'  inveighs  against 
the  Florentine  custom  of  painting  the  tace. 
In  his  counsels  to  his  young  wife,  Gio- 
vanna  degli  Strozzi,  he  says  :  — 


Avoid  all  those  false  appearances  by  which 
dishonest  and  bad  women  try  to  allure  men, 
thinking  with  ointments,  white  lead  and  paint, 
with  lascivious  and  immoral  dress,  to  please 
men  better  than  when  adorned  with  simplicity 
and  true  honesty.  Not  only  is  this  reprehen- 
sible, but  it  is  most  unwholesome  to  corrupt 
the  face  with  lime,  poisons,  and  so-called 
washes.  See,  oh,  my  wife,  how  fresh  and  well- 
looking  arc  all  the  women  of  this  house  I  This 
is  because  they  use  only  water  from  the  well 
as  an  ointment ;  do  thou  likewise,  and  do  not 
plaster  and  whiten  thy  face,  thinking  to  appear 
more  beautiful  in  my  eyes.  Thou  art  fresh 
and  of  a  fine  color;  think  not  to  please  roe  by 
cheatery  and  showing  thyself  to  me  as  thou  art 
not,  because  I  am  not  to  be  deceived ;  I  see 
thee  at  all  hours,  and  well  I  know  how  thou 
art  without  paint. 

The  Florentine  ladies  appear  to  have 
held  their  own  against  all  these  attempts 
to  convert  them  to  a  simpler  mode  of 
life.  Sachetti  gives  an  amusing  instance 
of  their  ready  wit,  while  he  was  prior  of 
the  republic.  A  new  judge,  Amerigo 
degli  Amerighi,  came  from'  Pesaro,  and 
was  specially  ordered  to  see  that  the  sump- 
tuary laws  were  obeyed ;  he  fell  into  dis- 
grace for  doing  too  little,  and  his  defence 
is  as  follows  :  — 

My  roasters,  I  have  worked  all  my  life  at  the 
study  of  law,  and  now  that  I  thought  I  knew 
something  I  find  I  know  nothing ;  for  trying 
to  discover  the  forbidden  ornaments  worn  by 
your  women,  according  to  t^e  orders  you  gave 
me,  I  have  not  found  in  any  law-book  argu- 
ments such  as  they  give.  I  will  cite  you  some. 
I  met  a  woman  with  a  border,  all  curiously 
ornamented  and  slashed,  turned  over  her  hood  ; 
the  notary  said  to  her,  "Give  me  your  name, 
for  you  have  an  embroidered  border."  The 
good  woman  takes  off  the  border,  which  was 
attached  to  her  hood  with  a  pin,  and  holding 
it  in  her  hand,  replies  that  it  is  a  garland. 
There  are  others  who  wear  many  buttons  down 
the  front  of  their  dresses  ;  I  say  to  one,  "You 
may  not  wear  those  buttons,"  and  she  an- 
swers, "Yes,  sir,  I  can,  for  these  are  not  but- 
tons, but  coppelU^  and  if  you  do  not  believe  me, 
see,  they  have  no  haft,  and  there  are  no  but- 
tonholes." The  notary  goes  up  to  a  third, 
who  was  wearing  ermine,  and  says,  "  How  can 
you  excuse  yourself,  you  are  wearing  ermine,'* 
and  begins  to  write  the  accusation.  The 
woman  replies,  "No,  do  not  write,  for  this  is 
not  ermine  but  lattizto  (fur  of  any  young  suck- 
ing animal)."  The  notary  asked,  "  And  what 
is  this  lattizzo?"  And  the  woman's  answer 
was,  "  The  man  is  a  fool  I " 

The  widows  seem  to  have  given  less 
trouble;  but  they  always  took  care  that 
their  dresses  should  be  well  cut  and  fit 
perfectly. 

Philosophers,  of  course,  wrote  treat- 
ises on  political  economy,  and  poets  sat- 
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irized  the  different  fashions  of  their  times. 
Thus,  io  Lodovico  Adimari,  we  read  :  — 

The   high-born  dame    now  plasters  all    her 

cheeks 
With  paint  by  shovelfuls,  and  in  curled  rings 
Or  tortuous  tresses  twines  her  hair,  and  seeks 
To  shave  with  splintered  glass  the  down  that 

springs 
On  her  smooth  face  and  soft  skin,  till  they 

seem 
The  fairest,  tenderest  of  all  tender  things : 
Rouge  and  vermilion  make  her  red  lips  beam 
Like  rubies  burning  on  the  brow  divine 
Of  heaven^descended  Iris :  jewels  gleam 
About  her  breasts,  embroidered  on  the  shrine 
Of  satins,  silks,  and  velvets :  like  the  snails, 
A  house  in  one  dress  on  her  back  she  trails.* 

Cennioo  Cennini,  a  painter  and  pupil 
of  Agnolo  Gaddi,  the  godson  of  Giotto, 
says,  in  his  **  Treatise  on  Painting :  "  — 

It  might  be  for  the  service  of  young  ladies, 
more  especially  those  of  Tuscany,  to  mention 
some  colors  which  they  think  highly  of,  and 
use  for  beautifying  themselves ;  and  also  cer- 
tain washes.  But  as  those  of  Padua  do  not 
use  such  things,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
myself  obnoxious  to  them,  or  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure  of  God  and  of  Our  Lady,  so  I  shall 
say  DO  more  on  this  subject  But  [he  con- 
tinues] if  thou  desirest  to  preserve  thy  com- 
plexion for  a  long  time,  I  advise  thee  to  wash 
thyself  with  water  from  fountains,  rivers,  or 
wells.  I  warn  thee  that  if  thou  usest  cosmetics 
thy  face  will  become  hideous  and  thy  teeth 
black;  thou  wilt  be  old  before  thy  time,  and 
the  ugliest  object  possible.  This  is  quite 
enough  to  say  on  this  subject 

Cennini  seems,  notwithstanding,  to 
have  been  employed  to  paint  people's 
faces,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
passage  in  the  same  work  :  — 

Sometimes  you  may  be  obliged  to  paint  or 
dye  flesh,  faces  of  men  and  women  in  particu- 
lar. You  can  mix  your  colors  with  yolk  of 
egg ;  or  should  you  wish  to  make  them  more 
brilliant,  with  oil,  or  liquid  varnish,  the 
strongest  ol  all  Umperas.  Do  you  want  to 
remove  the  colors  or  tempera  from  the  face  ? 
Take  yolk  of  egg  and  rub  it,  a  little  at  a  time, 
with  your  hand  on  the  face.  Then  take  clean 
water,  in  which  bran  has  been  boiled,  and 
wash  the  face;  then  more  of  the  yulk  of  egg ; 
and  again  rub  the  face  with  it ;  and  again  wash 
with  warm  water.  Repeat  this  many  times 
until  the  face  returns  to  its  original  color. 

The  sumptuary  laws  cited  by  the  Os- 
servatore  Fioreotino  are  as  follow  :  — 

1st  It  is  forbidden  for  any  unmarried  woman 
to  wear  pearls  or  precious  stones,  and  the 
married  dames  may  only  wear  ornaments  of 

*  Translated  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds. 


the  value  of  forty  golden  florins  at  any  one 
time. 

2nd.  In  the  week  preceding  a  wedding 
neither  bride  nor  bridegroom  may  ask  to  din- 
ner or  supper  more  than  four  persons,  not  ap* 
pertaining  to  the  house. 

3rd.  The  brides  who  desire  to  go  to  church 
on  horseback  may  do  so,  but  are  not  to  be  ac- 
companied by  more  than  six  women  attendants. 

4th.  On  the  marriage  day  only  sixteen  women 
may  dine  in  the  bridegroom^s  house,  six  of  the 
bride's  family  and  ten  of  the  bridegroom's, 
besides  his  mother,  his  sisters,  and  his  aunts. 

5th.  There  may  only  be  ten  men  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  eight  friends ;  boys  under  fourteen  do 
not  count 

6th.  During  the  repast  only  three  musicians 
and  singers  are  to  be  allowed. 

7th.  The  dinner  or  supper  may  not  consist 
of  more  than  three  solid  dishes,  but  confec- 
tionery and  ix\i\K  ad  libitum, 

8th.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  allowed 
to  invite  two  hundred  people  to  witness  the 
signing  of  the  contract  before  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage. 

These  laws,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  of  little  use,  to  judge  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  marriage  procession  of 
Boccaccio  degli  Adimari  on  the  cassone, 
or  marriage  chest,  the  painted  front  of 
which  is  now  in  the  Academia  delle  Belle 
Arte,  at  Florence.  Men  and  women  mag- 
nificently clad  are  walking  hand  in  hand, 
under  a  canopy  of  red  and  white  damask, 
supported  by  poles,  and  stretched  from 
the  lovely  little  Loggia  del  Bigallo,  past 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti's  famous  doors  of  the 
Baptistry  of  San  Giovanni,  to  the  corner 
of  Via  de'  Martelli.  The  trumpeters  of 
the  republic  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  loggia, 
blowing  their  golden  trumpets  ornamented 
with  square  flags,  on  which  is  emblazoned 
the  lily  of  the  city  of  Florence.  Pages  in 
gorgeous  clothes,  and  carrying  gold  and 
silver  vases  on  their  heads,  are  passing  in 
and  out  of  one  of  the  Adimari  palaces. 
A  man  behind  the  musicians  holds  a  flask 
of  wine  in  his  hand,  just  the  same  flask  as 
one  sees  now  in  daily  use  in  Tuscany. 
The  ladies  have  headdresses  like  large 
turbans;  one  is  made  of  peacock  feathers, 
and  all  are  sparkling  with  jewels. 

Funerals  were  also  a  great  source  of 
show  and  splendor  in  those  days,  and 
their  cost  increased  rapidly.  In  1340  the 
funeral  of  Gherardo  Baroncelli  cost  only 
two  hundred  golden  florins,  and  about  the 
same  time  that  of  Giotto  Peruzzi  five  hun- 
dred; whereas,  in  1377,  the  expenses  for 
the  burial  of  iMonaldo  Alberti  di  Messer 
Niccolaiod'Jacopodegli  Alberti  amounted 
to  three  thousand  golden  florins,  nearly 
five  thousand  pounds. 

The  following  details  of  this  magnificent 
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affair,  from  the  maouscript  of  Monaldi, 
may  interest  the  curious  reader :  — 

Monaldo  Alberti  di  Messer  Niccolaio  d*Ja- 
copo  degli  Alberti  died  on  the  7th  August, 
1377  ;  he  passed  for  the  richest  man,  as  regards 
money,  in  the  country.  He  was  buried  on  the 
8th  August,  in  Santa  Croce,  with  great  honor 
of  torches  and  wax  candies.  The  funeral  car 
was  of  red  damask,  and  he  was  dressed  in  the 
same  red  damask,  in  cloth  and  in  cloth  of  gold. 
There  were  eight  horses,  one  decked  with  the 
arms  of  the  people,  because  he  was  a  cavalier 
of  the  people ;  one  with  the  arms  of  the 
Guelphs,  because  he  was  one  of  their  captains ; 
two  horses  were  covered  with  big  banners,  on 
which  were  emblazoned  the  Alberti  arms ;  one 
horse  had  a  pennant,  and  a  casque  and  sword 
and  spurs  of  gold,  and  on  the  casque  was  a 
damsel  with  two  wings;  another  horse  was 
covered  with  scarlet,  and  his  rider  had  a  thick 
mantle  of  fur,  lined ;  another  horse  was  un- 
draped,  and  his  rider  wore  a  violet  cloak  lined 
with  dark  fur. 

When  the  body  was  remold  from  the  ar- 
cade of  the  house,  there  was  a  sermon ;  seventy- 
two  torches  surrounded  the  car,  that  is  to  say, 
sixty  belonging  to  the  house,  and  twelve  to  the 
Guelph  party.  A  large  catafalque  was  all  fur- 
nished with  torches  of  a  pound  weight ;  and  the 
whole  church,  and  the  chief  chapels  towards 
the  centre  of  the  church,  were  tuU  of  small 
torches  of  half  a  pound  weight,  often  inter- 
spersed with  those  of  one  pound.  All  the  re- 
lations, and  those  of  close  parentage  with  the 
house  of  Alberti,  were  dressed  in  mood-red ; 
and  all  the  women  who  belonged  to  them,  or 
had  entered  the  family  by  marriage,  wore  the 
same  color.  Many  other  families  were  in  black. 
A  great  quantity  of  money  was  there  to  give 
away  for  God,  etc  Never  had  been  seen  such 
honors.  This  funeral  cost  something  like  three 
thousand  golden  florins. 

The  Medici  made  no  attempt  to  control 
this  splendor;  indeed,  one  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magniflcent*s  favorite  sayings  was,  Pane 
efcste  tengon  il  popol  quieto  (Bread  and 
shows  keep  the  people  <}uiet).  Cosmo  the 
First  had  a  passion  for  jousts  and  games 
of  all  sorts ;  ballets  on  horseback  and  mas- 
querades; these  were  generally  held  in 
the  Piazza  Sta.  Croce.  The  masquerade, 
in  161 5,  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  Ubaido 
della  Rovere,  Prince  of  Urbino,  has  been 
engraved  by  Jacques  Callot,  and  was  called 
the  War  of  Love.  First  came  the  chariot 
of  love,  surrounded  with  clouds,  which 
opened  showing  love  and  his  court.  Then 
came  the  car  of  Mount  Parnassus  with 
the  Muses,  paladins,  and  famous  men  of 
letters.  The  third  was  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
the  serpent  of  Egypt,  the  months  and 
seasons ;  this  chariot  was  surrounded  by 
eight  Ethiopian  giants.  The  car  of  Thetis 
closed  the  procession,  with  sirens,  ne- 


reids,  and  tritons,  and  e)|;ht  giant  Nep- 
tunes,  to  represent  the  principal  seas  of 
the  world. 

Ferdinand  the  Second  also  delighted  in 
these  shows,  and  several  held  during  his 
reign  have  been  engraved  by  Stefano  della 
Bella  and  Jacques  Callot. 

Princess  Violante  of  Bavaria,  who  came, 
in  1689,  to  marry  Ferdinand,  son  of  Cosmo 
the  Third,  was  received  with  great  splen- 
dor. She  entered  Florence  by  the  Porta 
San  Gallo,  where  a  chapel  bad  been 
erected  on  purpose  to  crown  her  as  she 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  city.  The 
princess  then  seated  herself  on  a  jewelled 
throne,  and  was  carried  into  the  town  un- 
der a  canopy  borne  by  a  number  of  youths, 
splendidly  dressed,  and  chosen  for  their 
beauty  and  high  birth.  After  a  solemn 
thanksgiving  in  the  cathedral  she  was 
escorted  to  the  Pilti  Palace,  by  the  Senate 
and  the  chief  people  of  the  city.  The 
carnival  feasts  that  year  were  more  mag- 
nificent than  usual  in  her  honor. 

T.  Rinnucini,  writing  to  a  friend  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
gives  the  following  quaint  account  of  a 
wedding  in  his  own  family :  — 

When  the  alliance  was  arranged,  we  went  in 
person  to  all  our  near  relatives,  and  sent  ser- 
vants to  those  of  remoter  kin,  to  give  notice 
of  the  day  on  which  the  bride  would  leave  our 
house  in  her  bridal  attire  ;  so  that  all  relations 
down  to  the  third  degree  might  accompany 
her  to  mass.  At  the  house  door  we  found  a 
company  of  youths,  the  seraglio^  as  we  say,  who 
complimented  my  niece,  and  made  as  though 
they  would  not  allow  her  to  quit  the  house 
until  she  bestowed  on  them  rings  or  clasps,  or 
some  such  trinkets.  When  she  had,  with  infi- 
nite grace,  given  the  usual  presents,  the  spokes- 
man of  the  party,  who  was  the  vonngest,  and 
of  high  family,  waited  on  the  bride,  and  served 
her  as  far  as  the  church  door,  giving  her  his 
arm.  After  the  marriage  we  had  a  grand  ban- 
quet, with  all  the  relations  on  both  sides,  and 
the  youths  of  the  seraglio^  who,  in  truth,  have 
a  right  to  be  present  at  the  feast. 

In  other  descriptions  of  marriages  about 
the  same  time,  we  read  that  during  the 
banquet  a  messenger  sought  audience  of 
the  bride  and  presented  her  with  a  basket 
of  flowers,  or  a  pair  of  scented  gloves  sent 
by  the  seraglio  together  with  the  rings, 
clasps,  or  other  ornaments  she  had  given 
them  on  leaving  her  father's  bouse.  The 
bridegroom,  according  to  his  means,  gave 
the  messenger  thirtv,  forty,  fifty,  or  even, 
if  very  rich,  a  hundred  scudi^  which  the 
youths  spent  in  a  great  feast  to  their  com- 
panions and  friends,  in  a  masquerade,  or 
some  such  entertainment. 

The  marriage  ring  was  given  on  another 
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day,  when  there  was  a  feast  of  white  cod- 
fectioDery,  followed  by  danciDg,  if  the  size 
oi  the  house  permitted  it.  Otherwise  the 
compaDy  played  at  giuli^  a  game  of  cards 
oolooger  known ;  the  name  being  derived, 
says  Salvini,  from  the  coin  called  giulio^ 
worth  fifty-six  centimes^  which  was  placed 
io  a  plate  in  the  middle  of  the  table  as  the 
stake. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feast  the  names 
of  the  guests  were  read  out  according  to 
their  different  degrees  of  parentage,  so 
that  all  might  find  their  places  without 
confusion. 

The  bride's  dower  was  carried  in  pro- 
cession to  the  bridegroom's  house,  in  the 
cass<mi^*ox  marrias:e  chests,  which  varied 
io  splendor  according  to  the  riches  of  the 
familv.  Some  were  of  carved  wood,  some 
inlaid,  others  covered  with  velvet  orna- 
mented with  richly  gilt  ironwork,  and  the 
finest  of  all  were  painted,  often  by  famous 
artists,  with  the  deeds  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  family.  The  great  luxury  consisted 
io  fine  linen;  "twenty  dozen  of  every- 
thing '*  was  the  rule  in  those  davs,  which 
is  still  adhered  to  among  old-fashioned 
people  in  Tuscany. 

It  was  in  such  a  marriage  chest  that  the 
beautiful  Ginevra  dei  Benci,  whose  por- 
trait exists  in  the  fresco  by  Ghirlandajo  in 
Sta.  Maria  Novella,  hid  while  playing 
hide  and  seek  the  evening  before  her 
marriage.  The  cassone  was  of  carved 
wood,  and  the  heavy  lid  closed  upon  her, 
snapping  the  lock  fast.  All  search  for  her 
was  vain,  and  the  old  tale  says  that  her 
fair  fame  suffered  at  the  hands  of  mali* 
ciotts  women,  jealous  of  her  exceeding 
beauty.  Years  afterwards,  when  the  chest 
was  forced  open,  the  remains  of  the  lovely 
Ginevra  were  found,  still,  it  is  said,  pre- 
serving traces  of  beauty,  and  with  the  pe- 
culiar scent  she  used  still  lingering  about 
her  long,  fair  hair ;  in  her  right  hand  she 
grasped   the  jewel  her  bridegroom   had 

?iven  her  to  fasten  the  front  of  her  gown. 
0  Florence  the  bella  Ginevra  is  still 
talked  about  among  the  common  people, 
as  the  ideal  type  of  woman's  beauty. 

All  these  old  usages  have  vanished  now 
among  the  gentlefolk  of  Florence,  but 
some  yet  linger  among  the  contadini,  or 
peasantry,  who  are  essentially  conserva- 
tive, and  opposed  to  change.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  has  described  *  a  state  of  things 
among  the  south  Slavonians  and  Raj- 
poots which  is  curiously  like  the  life  of 


*  la  the  NmgUenik  Century  magazine,  December, 


the    Tuscan    contadino  of    the    present 
day. 

The  house  community  of  the  south  Sla- 
vonians despotically  ruled  by  the  pater- 
familias, and  the  house-mother,  who  gov- 
erns the  women  of  the  family,  though 
always  subordinate  to  the  house-chief,  is 
almost  a  counterpart  of  the  primitive  cus- 
tom still  prevailing  in  Tuscany,  and  doubt- 
less existing  in  the  days  of  the  gallant 
youths  and  fair  ladies  we  have  mentioned 
above. 

In  all  dealings  of  the  contadini  with 
strangers  the  capoccio^  or  head-man,  rep- 
resents the  family,  and  his  word  or  sig- 
nature binds  them  all  collectively.  He 
administers  the  family  affairs,  and  ar- 
ranges what  work  is  to  be  done  during  the 
day,  and  who  is  to  do  it.  No  member  of 
the  family  can  marry  without  his  consent, 
ratified  by  that  of  the  padrone^  or  land- 
lord, and  be  keeps  the  common  purse.  On 
Saturday  night  the  men  state  their  wants 
to  him,  and  he  decides  whether  they  are 
reasonable,  and  above  all  whether  the 
family  finances  permit  their  realization. 
The  rule  of  the  capoccio  is  extremely  des- 
potic, for  I  have  known  the  case  of  an  old 
man,  the  uncle  of  the  head-man,  being  kept 
for  some  tin^e  without  his  weekly  pittance 
for  buying  snuff  as  a  punishment  for  diso- 
beying an  order. 

The  dignity  of  capoccio  is  hereditary 
and  generally  goes  to  the  eldest  son,  al- 
though it  happens  that  he  may  be  passed 
over,  and  an  uncle  or  a  younger  brother 
chosen  to  fill  the  position,  by  the  pa- 
drone, to  whom  the  capoccio  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  behavior  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Should  he  fall  hopelessly  ill,  the 
family  informs  the  padrone  in  an  indirect 
way,  who  suggests  to  the  head-man  that 
he  should  abdicate;  but  in  this  case,  and 
indeed  whenever  it  is  practicable,  the 
choice  of  the  successor  is  left  to  the  ca- 
poccio himself,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  position. 

The  massaia^  or  house-mother,  is  gen- 
erally one  of  the  oldest  women  in  the 
house;  often  the  mother  or  the  wife  of 
the  head-man,  but  occasionally  of  more 
distant  kin.  She  retains  the  post  until 
her  death,  and  rules  over  the  women, 
keeping  the  purse  for  the  smaller  house 
expenses,  such  as  linen,  clothes  for  the 
women,  pepper,  salt,  and  white  rolls  for 
the  small  children.  All  these  are  bought 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  work  of  the 
women  themselves,  which  includes  the 
care  of  the  silkworms,  of  the  poultry,  if 
they  are  permitted  by  the  landlord  to  keep 
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fowls,  and  the  straw  plaitioo:,  which  is 
universal  in  the  lower  Val  d*Arno.  The 
girls,  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  are  allowed 
a  certain  time  every  day  to  work  for  their 
dowry,  generally  in  the  evening. 

A  bride  brings  into  her  husband's 
house  a  bed,  some  linen,  a  cassone,  her 
personal  clothes,  and  a  vezzOy  a  necklace 
of  several  strings  of  irregular  pearls,  cost- 
ing from  five  to  a  hundred  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  of  her  father,  or 
the  amount  she  has  been  able  to  earn. 
The  vezzo  always  represents  half  the 
dowry,  and  those  who  are  too  poor  to  buy 
pearls  get  a  necklace  of  dark  red  coral. 

After  a  due  course  of  courtship  —  dur- 
ing which  the  young  man  visits  his  in* 
namorata  every  Saturday  evening  and  on 
holidays,  bringing  her  a  flower,  generally 
a  carnation,  or  a  rose  in  the  summer 
months,  and  improvising  (if  he  can)  terze 
or  otttave  rhymes  in  her  honor,  which  he 
sings  as  he  nears  the  house  —  the  capoc- 
cio  dons  his  best  clothes,  and  goes  in 
state  to  ask  the  haod  of  the  girl  for  his 
son,  brother,  nephew,  or  cousin,  as  it  may 
be.  When  the  affair  is  settled,  after  much 
talking  and  gesticulation,  like  everything 
else  in  Tuscany,  a  stimatore  or  savio^  an 
appraiser  or  wise  man,  is  called  in,  who 
draws  up  an  account  of  all  the  bride's 
possessions.  This  paper,  duly  signed 
and  sealed,  is  consigned  to  the  capoccio 
of  the  bridegroom's  house,  who  keeps  it 
carefully,  as  should  the  young  man  die 
without  leaving  children,  the  wife  has  a 
right  to  the  value  of  all  she  brought  into 
her  husband's  house.  If  there  are  chil- 
dren the  capoccio  is  the  sole  guardian, 
and  he  administers  their  property  for 
them,  unless  the  mother  has  reason  to 
think  him  harsh  or  unfaithful,  when  she 
may  call  for  a  consiglio  di  famiglia,  or 
family  council,  who  name  two  or  more  ad- 
ministrators. 

A  widow  may  elect  to  remain  in  her 
adopted  family  and  look  after  her  chil- 
dren, who  by  law  belong  to  the  represen- 
tative of  their  father;  or  she  can  leave 
her  children  and  return  to  her  own  peo- 
ple if  they  are  able  and  willing  to  receive 
her,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  as  in 
Tuscany  the  contadini  marry  their  chil- 
dren by  rotation,  so  that  often  the  younger 
sons  or  dau'^bters  have  to  wait  for  years, 
until  the  elder  are  settled  in  life.  It  would 
be  an  unheard  of  thing  for  a  younger 
daughter  to  marry  before  her  elder  sis- 
ter. 

Second  marriages  of  widows  with  chil- 
dren are  rare,  as  the  woman  woald  sel- 


dom be  allowed  to  bring  her  children  by 
the  first  husband  into  the  house,  and  the 
folk-songs  and  proverbs  are  condemnatory 
of  the  practice  :  — 

Quando  la  capra  ha  piissato  il  poggiolo  rum  si 
ricordapiu  ddfigliuolo.  (When  the  she-goat 
has  crossed  the  hillock  she  forgets  her  young.) 

Dio  ti  guareU  da  donna  due  volte  maritaie, 
(God  preserve  thee  from  a  twice  married 
woman.) 

Quando  se  tnariian  vedove^  il  Benedetto  va 
tutto  ilgiomoper casa,  (When  widows  marry, 
the  dear  departed  is  all  day  long  about  the 
bouse.) 

La  vedcvella  quando  sta^n  del  letto, 
Colle  lagrime  bagna  le  lenzuola  ; 
E  si  rivolta  da  quel  altro  verso: 
Aceanto  ci  si  trova  lafigliola. 
Ofiglia  mia,  se  tu  nonfossi  nata. 
At  mondo  mi  sarci  rimaritata, 

(The  widow  lying  in  her  bed. 

With  tears  bedews  the  sheets ; 

And  turns  round  to  the  other  side, 

Where  her  daughter  is. 

Oh.  my  daughter,  dear,  if  thou  hadst  not  been 

born, 
I  should  have  found  another  husband  in  this 

world.) 

After  seven  years  of  age  the  children 
are  by  law  allowed  to  choose  with  whom 
they  will  live,  and  I  have  known  some 
cases  of  children  leaving  their  mother  and 
coming  of  their  own  accord  to  their  un- 
cle or  grandfather,  begging  to  be  taken 
into  the  paternal  house. 

When  a  marriage  is  settled,  the  family 
of  the  bride  invites  the  capoccio  and  the 
bridegroom  to  dinner,  to  meet  all  her  re- 
lations. This  is  called  the  itnpalmanunto^ 
and  many  toasts  are  drunk  to  the  health 
of  the  young  couple.  It  is  considered 
highly  improper  for  the  bride  to  visit  her 
future  home,  and  even  in  her  walks  she 
takes  care  to  avoid  it.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  her  family  may  visit  it,  but  she 
would  be  dishonored  forever  if  she  went 
near  her  bridegroom's  house. 

The  peasantry  now  almost  universally 
observe  the  new  law  of  civil  marriage, 
but  they  still  regard  it  as  a  mere  form  and 
look  on  the  religious  ceremony  as  the  im- 
portant thing.  The  civil  marriage  is  often 
celebrated  three  or  four  days  before  the 
religious  service,  and  the  girl  goes  quietly 
home  to  her  father's  house  until  the  day 
fixed  for  the  latter. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Val  d'Arno  the 
custom  of  being  married  after  sundown 
prevails,  and  the  bride  wears  a  black 
dress,  with  a  white  bonnet  or  cap  and 
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white  gloves,  while,  even  in  winter,  a  fan 
is  ao  indispensable  adjunct  to  lier  cos- 
tume. Bridesmaids  are  unknown,  as  no 
ODmarrted  girl  is  ever  present  at  a  mar 
riage.  The  bride  is  attended  to  church 
by  her  father  and  mother,  and  her  male 
aod  female  married  relations.  The  bride- 
|rroom*s  mother,  or  the  massaia  of  his 
hoQse,  stays  at  home  to  welcome  her  new 
daughter,  whom  she  meets  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  house  with  il  bacio  di  beu' 
venuto  (the  kiss  of  welcome).  At  the 
diooer  or  supper,  as  the  case  may  be, 
everybody  in  turn  makes  a  brindisi  to  the 
young  couple.  The  female  relations  of 
the  bride  do  not  go  to  this  dinner,  and  she 
makes  up  a  basket  of  eatables  to  send 
home  by  one  of  the  men. 

During  the  first  week  of  her  marriage 
the  bride  is  expected  to  be  up  before  any 
one  else,  to  light  the  fire  and  prepare  cof- 
fee for  the  men  before  they  go  into  the 
fields,  and  to  cook  the  hot  meal  either  at 
ooon  or  in  the  evening,  to  show  that  she 
is  a  good  housewife. 

On  the  first  Sunday  or  holiday  follow- 
ing the  wedding  the  mother  and  sisters  of 
the  bride  come  to  see  her,  and  the  follow- 
ing week  some  of  the  family  of  the  bride- 
groom  accompany  him  and  his  young  wife 
to  her  old  home,  where  they  dine ;  and 
this  closes  the  festivities. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  family  of 
peasants,  living  in  the  same  bouse  and 
originally  nearly  related,  in  the  lapse  of 
years  lose  relationship  so  completely  that 
they  might  intermarry,  but  such  a  thing 
very  rarely  happens.  I  know  a  family  of 
twenty-seven  who  are  three  distinct 
branches  of  the  same  family,  but  whose 
relationship  dates  back  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years.  They,  however,  regard  each 
other  as  of  one  family,  and  implicitly  obey 
the  capoccio,  who  is  a  comparatively 
)oaog  man. 

The  mezseria  or  //r//tfy^r  system  gener- 
ally prevaihog  in  Tuscany  induces  a  patri- 
arcbial  feeling  between  landlord  and 
peasant,  which  is  very  pleasant  to  see, 
but  is  not  conducive  to  agricultural 
progress,  or  a  good  thing  for  the  land- 
lord. He  pays  all  the  taxes  to  govern- 
ment, which  are  enormous ;  he  provides 
the  house  rent  free,  and  keeps  it  in  repair; 
be  bays  the  oxen,  cows,  and  horses,  bear- 
ing half  the  loss  if  they  die,  and  of  course 
getting  half  the  profit  when  they  are  sold. 
The  peasant  gives  his  labor,  the  land- 
owner gives  the  land  and  the  capital,  and 
the  proceeds  are  divided  between  them. 
In  bad  years  the  landlord  advances  corn 
to  bis  peasants,  which  they  repay  when 
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they  can,  in  wine,  oil,  beans,  etc.  Where 
there  is  a  large  family  of  young  children 
the  peasant  sometimes  accumulates  a  load 
of  debt  that  cripples  him  for  years;  in 
rare  instances  the  landlord  turns  him  out 
at  six  months'  notice,  and  puts  another 
family  on  the  farm;  but  as  a  rule  the 
peasants  remain  for  generations  on  the 
same  property,  and  always  talk  of  them- 
selves as  the  gente  (people)  of  their  land- 
lord. 

The  English  farmer  does  not  exist  in 
Tuscany;  none  of  the  peasants  have 
enough  capital  to  lease  land,  and  if  they 
had  they  would  not  do  it,  being  so  much 
better  off  under  the  mezzeria.  If  a  peas- 
ant leased  a  farm  he  would  probably 
starve  in  a  bad  season,  instead  of  tiding  it 
over  as  he  now  does  by  the  padrone's 
help. 

The  small  proprietors  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing in  Tuscany;  they  cannot  pay 
the  enormous  taxes  and  live.  One  never 
takes  up  a  newspaper  without  seeing  a 
list  of  small  proprietors  whose  poderi  are 
for  sale,  by  order  of  the  esattore  or  tax- 
gatherer.  The  Tuscans  are  a  gentle  and 
long-sufiEering  people,  but  such  a  condition 
of  things  produces  a  vast  amount  of  dis- 
content and  hatred  of  the  government, 
and  destroys  a  valuable  class  of  trust- 
worthy, orderly  citizens. 

When  a  contadino  is  sent  away,  he  oc- 
casionally finds  a  new  podere,  but  most 
commonly  sinks  in  the  social  scale  and 
becomes  a  bracciante  or  day  laborer,  when 
his  lot  is  miserable  enough.  The  usual 
wage  in  Tuscany  is  one  franc,  twelve  cen- 
times, about  elevenpence  a  day.  The 
day's  work  begins  at  sunrise  and  lasts  till 
sunset,  with  half  an  hour's  rest  for  break- 
fast at  eight  in  the  morning  and  one  hour 
for  lunch  at  midday.  In  the  great  heat  of 
summer  the  midday  rest  is  prolonged,  and 
the  men  come  earlier  and  go  away  later 
from  their  work.  When  the  weather  is 
bad  they  are  days  without  employment; 
and  where  there  are  many  small  children, 
the  family  is  often  at  starvation  point. 
The  women  in  the  lower  Val  d'Arno  are 
universally  occupied  in  straw  plaiting,  and 
if  very  expert  can,  in  exceptional  years, 
and  for  a  short  time,  gain  as  much  as  ten- 
pence  a  day.  But  fashion  is  always 
changing,  and  new  plaits  have  to  be 
learned,  so  that  the  average  gain  rarely 
exceeds  twenty  centimes  or  twopence  a 
day.  When  the  Japanese  rush  hats  came 
into  fashion,  there  was  very  great  misery 
among  all  the  poor  plaiters,  as  Leghorn 
straw  hats  were  almost  unsalable. 

Going  out  to  service  is  looked  upon  as 
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a  degradation  amonji:  the  Tuscan  peas- 
antry,  and  when  you  find  a  woman  of  that 
class  in  service  she  is  certain  to  be  either 
a  childless  widow,  a  burden  on  her  own 
family  and  unkindly  treated  by  the  rela- 
tives of  her  late  husband,  or  a  girl  who 
has  not  been  allowed  to  marry  as  she 
wished.  The  contadino  almost  invariably 
chooses  a  wife  in  his  own  class,  generally 
from  a  neighboring  family.  Favorite 
proverbs  among  the  peasants  are  — 

Donne  e  buoi  di  paesi  tuoL  (Women  and 
oxen  from  thine  own  country.) 

or 

Chi  di  contano  siva  a  maritare^  sara  ingan- 
naio  o  vuol  ingannare^  (He  who  seeks  a  wife 
from  a  distance  will  be  deceived,  or  attempts 
deception.) 

You  will  seldom  find  a  peasant  above 
thirty  who  can  write  and  read,  though 
some  have  learnt  to  sign  their  names  in  a 
sort  of  hieroglyph.  The  rising  generation 
are  being  instructed  in  a  desultory  manner, 
and  are  wooderfttlly  quick  at  learning. 
Every  man  in  the  army  is  forced  to  learn 
under  penalty  of  being  kept  in  the  ranks 
until  he  can  read,  write,  and  cypher  de- 
cently well ;  so  that  one  may  say  that  the 
army  is  one  vast  school.  The  conscrip* 
tion  is,  however,  a  very  heavy  tax,  partic- 
ularly on  the  agricultural  population,  and 
entails  great  misery.  The  loss,  for  three 
years,  of  the  son,  who  in  many  cases  is 
the  chief  bread-winner  for  bis  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  for  an  invalid 
father,  often  reduces  the  family  to  beg- 
gary. I  need  not  add  that  the  loss  to  the 
country  is  enormous. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  army  is  the  great,  and  probably 
the  only,  method  of  gradually  fusing  the 
dififerent  Italian  races  —  I  had  almost  said 
nationalities.  Since  the  Middle  Ages  the 
hatred  between  not  only  the  different 
provinces,  but  between  the  towns  and 
even  the  smallest  villages,  has  always  ex- 
isted, and  is  still  extremely  strong.  An 
Italian  seldom,  if  ever,  in  Italy  at  least, 
talks  of  himself  as  an  Italian.  He  is  a 
Neapolitan,  a  Tuscan,  a  Piedmontese,  a 
Roman,  or  a  Lombard ;  and  each  prov- 
ince thinks  that  it  has  the  monopoly  of 
honesty,  truth,  and  exemption  from  crime. 
All  this  will,  no  doubt,  pass  when  educa- 
tion has  had  time  to  influence  the  lower 
classes ;  and  then  also  the  quaint  manners 
and  customs  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
will  disappear,  like  the  costume  of  the 
peasants,  which  now  lingers  on  only  in  the 
meridional  provinces. 

Janet  Ross. 


From  The  English  Illustrated  Magaziiiei 
DR.  BARRERE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Dr.  Barrere  was  a  young  man  who 
was  beginning  to  make  his  way.  In  the 
medical  profession,  as  in  most  others,  this 
is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  do,  and  no 
doubt  he  had  made  some  mistakes.  He 
had  given  ofiEence  in  his  first  practice  to 
the  principal  person  in  the  little  town 
where  he  had  set  up  his  surgery  by  ex- 
plaining that  certain  symptoms  which  his 
patient  believed  to  mean  heart  disease 
were  due  solely  to  indigestion ;  and  he 
still  more  deeply  offended  that  gentle- 
man's wife  by  telling  her  that  her  children 
were  overfea.  These  are  follies  which  a 
more  experienced  medical  man  would 
never  commit;  but  this  one  was  young 
and  fresh  from  those  studies  in  which, 
more  than  in  any  other  profession,  things 
have  to  be  called  by  their  right  names, 
lo  bis  next  attempt  be  had  nearly  got  into 
more  serious  trouble  still,  by  his  devotioo 
to  an  interesting  and  difficult  case,  in 
which,  unfortunately,  the  patient  was  a 
woman.  From  this  he  came  out  clear, 
with  no  stain  on  his  character,  as  magis- 
trates say.  But  for  a  doctor,  as  often  for 
a  woman,  it  is  enough  that  evil  has  been 
said.  The  slander,  though  without  proof, 
has  more  or  less  a  sting,  and  is  recollected 
when  all  the  circumstances  —  the  dis- 
proval,  the  clearing-up,  even  the  facts  of 
the  case,  have  been  forgotten.  He  was, 
therefore,  not  without  experience  when 
he  came  to  settle  in  the  great  .town  of 
Poolborough,  which  might  be  supposed 
large  enough  and  busy  enough  to  take  no 
note  of  those  village  lies  and  tempests  in 
a  teapot.  And  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 
He  was  young,  he  was  clever,  he  was  au 
courant  of  all  the  medical  discoveries, 
knew  everything  that  had  been  discov* 
ered  by  other  men,  and  was  not  without 
little  discoveries  and  inventions  of  bis 
own.  He  was  still  young,  a  few  years 
over  thirty,  at  the  age  which  combines  the 
advantages  of  youth  and  of  maturity, 
strong  in  mind  and  in  body,  loving  work, 
and  fearing  nothing.  If  his  previous  en- 
counters with  the  foolish  side  of  humanity 
had  diminished  in  some  degree  his  faith 
in  it,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the  risks 
which  those  who  think  no  evil  are  apt  to 
run  in  their  first  conflict  with  the  stupidi- 
ties and  base  ideas  of  men,  he  had  yet  not 
suffered  enough  to  make  him  bitter,  or 
more  than  wary  in  his  dealings  with  the 
narrow  and  uncomprehending.  He  no 
longer  felt  sure  of  being  understood,  or 
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(hat  their  withdrawal  from  society  was 
somewhat  absurd,  based  as  it  was  on  that 
deiusioD  about  Mrs.  Surtees's  health;  but 
a  little  further  information  made  him 
change  his  mind.  He  changed  his  mind 
about  several  things,  modifying  his  first 
impressions  as  time  went  on.  He  had 
thou<;ht  the  mother  one  of  those  imaginary 
iovaiids  who  enjoy  that  gentle  level  of  ill- 
health  which  does  not  involve  much  suf- 
fering, and  which  furnishes  a  pretty  and 
interesting  role  for  many  unoccupied 
women ;  and  he  had  thought  her  daughter 
an  angelic  creature,  whose  faith  in  her 
mother's  migraines  was  such  that  she 
cheerfully  and  sweetly  gave  up  the  pleas- 
ures of  her  youth  in  order  to  minister  to 
them.  But  as  Dr.  Barr&re  changed  from 
a  doctor  into  a  friend ;  as  he  began  to  ask 
admittance  at  times  when  he  was  not 
called  for,  and  when,  last  seal  of  a  grow- 
ing intimacy,  be  began  to  venture  to  knock 
at  the  door  in  the  evening  after  dinner  — 
a  privilege  which  he  pleaded  for  as  belong- 
ing to  the  habits  of  his  French  ancestry 
(of  which  he  knew  so  little) — his  eyes 
were  speedily  opened  to  many  things 
which  a  morning  visitor  would  never  have 
divined.  The  first  time  he  did  so,  he  per- 
ceived to  his  astonishment  Agnes  on  the 
landing,  half  concealed  by  the  turn  of  the 
staircase,  eagerlv  looking  down  to  see 
who  it  was;  ancf  her  mother,  though  so 
little  able  to  move  about,  was  at  the  door 
of  the  little  drawing-room,  looking  flushed 
and  wretched,  far  more  ill  than  when  he 
had  been  called  in  to  prescribe  for  her. 
For  whom  was  it  that  they  were  looking? 
It  could  not  be  for  himself,  whom  nobody 
bad  expected,  whom  they  received  with  a 
tremulous  kindness,  half  relieved,  half  re- 
luctant. After  a  few  such  visits  he  began 
to  see  that  the  minds  of  these  poor  ladies 
were  divided  between  pleasure  in  his  so- 
ciety and  fear  to  have  him  there.  If  he 
stayed  a  little  longer  than  usual  he  saw 
that  they  became  anxious,  the  mother 
breathless,  with  a  desire  to  have  him  go 
away;  and  that  even  Agnes  would  accom- 
pany him  down  stairs  with  an  eager  alac 
rity  as  if  she  could  not  be  comfortable  till 
she  had  seen  him  out  of  the  house.  And 
yet  they  were  always  kind,  liked  him  to 
come,  looked  for  him,  even  would  say  a 
word  which  showed  that  they  had  noted 
his  absence  if  for  a  week  or  so  he  did  not 
appear;  although  while  he  was  there  they 
were  ever  watchful,  starting  at  every 
sound,  hurrying  him  away  if  he  stayed 
beyond  his  time.  The  sight  of  a  tall 
figure  lurching  along  the  street,  of  some 
one  fumbling  with  a  latch-key,  of  which 


he  was  sometimes  conscious  as  he  went 
away,  was  scarcely  necessary  at  last  to 
make  him  aware  what  it  was  that  occa- 
sioned this  anxiety.  Mrs.  Surtees  saw 
love  dawning  in  the  doctor's  eyes.  She 
would  not  shut  out  from  her  patient  girl 
the  chances  of  a  happier  lot;  but  what  if 
the  doctor  should  meet  Jim  !  see  him  com- 
ing home  sodden  and  stupid,  or  noisy  and 
gay.  As  Dr.  Barr^re  became  intimate 
they  had  spoken  to  him  of  Jim.  He  was 
studying  hard,  he  was  writing,  he  was 
always  busy,  he  was  not  fond  of  society. 
There  were  so  many  reasons  why  he 
should  never  appear.  And  by-and-by  the 
doctor,  with  a  great  ache  of  pity,  had 
learned  all  these  excuses  by  heart,  and 
penetrated  their  secret,  and  misconstrued 
their  actions  and  habits  no  more. 

Finally  the  doctor  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Jim,  and  to  his  great  surprise  not 
only  liked  him,  but  understood  why  the* 
mother  and  sister  were  not  always  mis- 
erable, how  life  varied  with  tjiem  from 
day  to  day,  and  how  even  Mrs.  Surtees 
was  often  cheerful,  though  never  unwatch- 
ful,  never  at  ease.  Dr.  Barr^re  thought 
with  justice  that  nothing  could  be  more 
miserable,  more  inexcusable,  than  the  life 
the  young  man  was  leading.  In  theory 
fate  should  have  put  into  every  honest 
hand  a  whip  to  scourge  such  a  good-for- 
nothing.  And  sometimes  the  doctor  felt 
a  righteous  wrath,  a  desire  to  scourge  till 
the  blood  came ;  but  it  was  not  so  much 
out  of  moral  indignation  as  out  of  an 
exasperated  liking,  an  intolerable  pity. 
What  might  happen  in  the  house  in  those 
awful  moments  when  all  was  silent,  and 
everybody  at  rest  save  the  mother  and 
sister  watching  for  Jim*s  return  at  night, 
neither  the  doctor  nor  any  one  knew.  But 
at  other  moments  Dr.  Barr^re  found  it 
impossible  to  resist,  any  more  than  the 
women  did,  the  charm  of  a  nature  which 
had  not  lost  its  distinction  even  in  the 
haunts  where  he  had  lost  everything  else. 
He  even  tried  to  attract  and  draw  to  him- 
self the  prodigal,  entertaining  visions  on 
the  subject  and  fancying  how,  if  there  were 
a  man  closely  connected  with  the  family, 
himself  to  wit,  Arnold  Barr^re,  and  not 
merely  women  who  wept  and  reproached 
and  condoned  and  wept  again,  but  never 
made  a  determined  stand,  nor  struck  a 
decisive  blow,  there  might  still  be  hope 
for  Jim.  It  could  not  be  said  that  this 
told  as  a  motive  in  the  fervor  with  which 
he  offered  himself  to  Agnes  Surtees.  The 
doctor  was  in  love  warmly  and  honestly, 
and  as  he  made  his  declaration  thought, 
as  a  lover  ought,  of  nothing  but  Agnes. 
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community  more  than  any  other  (though 
also  more  or  less  in  every  other)  wealth  is 
necessary  for  the  retaining  of  that  posi- 
tion. Women  who  go  afoot  cannot  keep 
up  with  those  who  have  carriages  and 
horses  at  their  command,  neither  can  a 
girl  in  whose  house  no  dances,  no  dinners, 
no  entertainments,  are  ever  given,  asso- 
ciate long  on  easy  terms  with  those  who 
are  in  the  full  tide  of  everything,  going 
everywhere,  and  exchanging  hospitalities 
after  the  lavish  fashion  of  wealthy  com- 
mercial society.  And  this  was  not  the 
only  reason  that  kept  Agnes  Surtees  out 
of  the  world.  There  was  one  more  ur- 
gent which  was  told,  and  one  which  no 
one  named  but  every  one  understood. 
The  first  was  the  delicate  health  of  her 
mother.  Dr.  Barri^re  was  aware  that 
there  was  not  very  much  in  this.  He 
knew  that  had  she  been  able  to  drive 
about  as  did  the  ladies  who  were  so  sorry 
for  her,  and  clothe  herself  in  furs  and 
velvet,  and  take  change  of  air  whenever 
she  felt  disposed,  there  would  have  been 
little  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Surtees.  But 
he  was  too  sensible  to  breathe  a  word  on 
this  subject.  He  held  his  tongue  at  first 
from  discretion,  and  afterwards  because 
he  had  found  out  for  himself  why  it  was 
that  Mrs.  Surtees's  delicate  health  was 
kept  before  the  public  of  Poolborough. 
It  took  him  some  time  to  make  this  dis- 
covery ;  but  partly  from  hints  of  others, 
and  partly  from  his  own  perceptions,  he 
found  it  out  at  last. 

It  was  that  these  two  ladies  were  in- 
volved in  the  life  of  a  third  member  of 
their  household  —  a  son  and  brother  whom 
the  "best  people"  in  Poolborough  had 
ceased  to  invite,  and  whose  name  when  it 
was  mentioned  was  accompanied  with 
shakings  of  the  head  and  looks  of  disap- 
proval. Dr.  Barr^re  did  not  even  see  Jim 
Surtees  until  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
his  mother  and  sister  for  nearly  a  year  — 
not  that  he  was  absent,  but  only  that  his 
haunts  and  associates  were  not  theirs. 
He  was  a  young  man  who  had  never  done 
well.  He  had  been  far  more  highly  edu- 
cated than  was  usual  with  the  young  men 
of  Poolborough ;  instead  of  being  sent 
into  the  counting  house  in  his  youth  he 
had  been  sent  to  Cambridge,  which  was 
all  his  father's  pride  and  folly,  the  critics 
said,  exempting  Mrs.  Surtees  from  blame 
in  a  manner  most  unusual.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  she  had  disapproved.  She  had 
come  of  a  Poolborough  family,  in  busi- 
ness from  father  to  son,  and  knew  what 
was  necessary ;  but  Surtees  was  from  the 
country,  from  a  poor  race  of  country  peo* 


pie,  and  was  disposed  to  think  business 
beneath  him,  or  at  least  to  consider  it  as  a 
mere  stepping-stone  to  wealth.    When  be 
died  so  much  less  well  oS  than  was  ex- 
pected, leaving  his  family  but  poorly  pro* 
vided  for,  then  was  the  moment  when  Jim 
Surtees  might  have  proved  what  was  in 
him,  and  stepped  into  the  breach,  replaced 
his  mother  and  sister  in  their  position, aod 
restored  the  credit  of  his  father^s  name. 
In  that  case  all  the  old  friends  would  have 
rallied  round  him ;  they  would  have  backed 
him  up  with  their  credit,  and  given  him 
every  advantage.     At  such  moments  aod 
in  such  emergencies  mercantile  men  are 
at  their  best.    No  one  would  have  refused 
the  young  man  a  helping  hand  —  they 
would  have  hoisted  him  upon  their  shoul- 
ders into  his  father's  place;  they  woald 
have  helped  him  largely,  generously,  mao- 
fully.     Alas  I  Jim  Surtees  did  then  and 
there  show  what  was  in   him.     He  bad 
neither  energy  nor  spirit  nor  ambitioo, 
nor  any  care  for  his  father's  name  or  bii 
mother's  comfort.     He  said  at  once  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  business.    What 
could   he  do?  it  was  entirely  out  of  bis 
way*     He  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  bis 
father  dealt  in.   Cotton  ?   Yes  —  but  what 
did  he  know  about  cotton,  or  book-keep- 
ing, or  anything?    The  young  man  was 
interviewed  by  all  who  knew  him ;  he  was 
sent  for  by  the  greatest    merchants  in 
Poolborough.     What  he  ought  to  do  was 
set  before  him  by  everybody  who  had  aoy 
right  to  speak,  and  by  a  great  many  who 
had  none.     But  nothing  moved  him.    He 
knew  nothing  about  business  —  he  woul<i 
do  nothing  in  it.  /  Why  should  he  try  wha^ 
he  could  not  do?    And  with  these  replied 
he  baffled  all  the  anxious  counsellors  wb^ 
were  so  eager  to  convince  him  to  the  co<^' 
trary.    Then   there  were  situations  sia 
gested,  even  provided,  for  him;  but  the^ 
were  all  subject  to  the  same  objectioi^j 
Finally  it  came  about  that  Jim  Surtees  d  " 
nothing.     He  bad  not  been  long  enou 
at  Cambridge   to  take  his  degree, 
was  modest  about  his  own  capacities  ev 
when  pupils  were  suggested  to  him. 
did  not  know  enough  to  teach,  he  declare 
till  his  modesty  drove  the  anxious  advise 
distracted.    What  was  to  be  done  ?    J" 
Surtees  eluded  every  expedient  to  ma. 
him  do  anything.    At  last  he  dropped 
together,  and  the  best  people  in   Po 
borough  were  conscious  of  his  existed 
no  more. 

These  were  the  circumstances  of 
Surtees  family  when   Dr.  Barr^re  ra 
their  acquaintance.    He  thought  for  so 
time  that  the  two  ladies  lived  alone,  a 
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ir  withdrawal  from  society  was 
t  absurd,  based  as  it  was  oq  that 
about  Mrs.  Surtees's  health ;  but 
further  iDformation  made  him 
is  miod.  He  chans^ed  his  mind 
veral  thiDgs,  modifying  his  first 
30S  as  time  went  on.  He  had 
he  mother  one  of  those  imaginary 
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id  which  furnishes  a  pretty  and 
3g  rdU  for  many  unoccupied 
and  he  had  thought  her  daughter 
lie  creature,  whose   faith  in  her 

migraines  was  such  that  she 
y  and  sweetly  gave  up  the  pleas- 
er  youth  in  order  to  minister  to 
But  as  Dr.  Barr^re  changed  from 
into  a  friend  ;  as  he  began  to  ask 
ce  at  times  when  he  was  not 
r,  and  when,  last  seal  of  a  grow- 
lacv,  he  began  to  venture  to  knock 
>or  in  the  evening  after  dinner  — 
i;e  which  he  pleaded  for  as  belong- 
e  habits  of  his  French  ancestry 
h  he  knew  so  little) — his  eyes 
eedily  opened  to  many  things 
morning  visitor  would  never  have 

The  first  time  he  did  so,  he  per- 
>  his  astonishment  Agnes  00  the 
half  concealed  by  the  turn  of  the 
',  eagerlv  looking  down  to  see 
i-as;  ana  her  mother,  though  so 
e  to  move  about,  was  at  the  door 
tie  drawing-room,  looking  flushed 
ched,  far  more  ill  than  when  he 
n  called  in  to  prescribe  for  her. 
m  was  it  that  they  were  looking? 
not  be  for  himself,  whom  nobody 
rcted,  whom  they  received  with  a 
IS  kindness,  half  relieved,  half  re- 
After  a  few  such  visits  he  began 
at  the  minds  of  these  poor  ladies 
ided  between  pleasure  in  his  so- 
1  fear  to  have  him  there.     \i  he 

little  longer  than  usual  he  saw 
y  became  anxious,  the  mother 
»s,  with  a  desire  to  have  him  go 
od  that  even  Agnes  would  accom- 
1  down  stairs  with  an  eager  alac 
she  could  not  be  comfortable  till 
seen  him  out  of  the  house.     And 

were  always  kind,  liked  him  to 
oked  for  him,  even  would  say  a 
ich  showed  that  they  had  noted 
ace  if  for  a  week  or  so  he  did  not 
although  while  he  was  there  they 
er  watchful,  starting  at  every 
urrying  him  away  if  he  stayed 
his  time.  The  sight  of  a  tall 
rching  along  the  street,  of  some 
bling  with  a  latch-key,  of  which 


he  was  sometimes  conscious  as  he  went 
away,  was  scarcely  necessary  at  last  to 
make  him  aware  what  it  was  that  occa- 
sioned this  anxiety.  Mrs.  Surtees  saw 
love  dawning  in  the  doctor's  eyes.  She 
would  not  shut  out  from  her  patient  girl 
the  chances  of  a  happier  lot ;  but  what  if 
the  doctor  should  meet  Jim  !  see  him  com- 
ing home  sodden  and  stupid,  or  noisy  and 
gay.  As  Dr.  Barr^re  became  intimate 
they  had  spoken  to  him  of  Jim.  He  was 
studying  hard,  he  was  writing,  he  was 
always  busy,  he  was  not  fond  of  society. 
There  were  so  many  reasons  why  he 
should  never  appear.  And  by-and-by  the 
doctor,  with  a  great  ache  of  pity,  had 
learned  all  these  excuses  by  heart,  and 
penetrated  their  secret,  and  misconstrued 
their  actions  and  habits  no  more. 

Finally  the  doctor  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Jim,  and  to  his  great  surprise  not 
only  liked  him,  but  understood  why  the* 
mother  and  sister  were  not  always  mis- 
erable, how  life  varied  with  tiiem  from 
day  to  day,  and  how  even  Mrs.  Surtees 
was  often  cheerful,  though  never  unwatch- 
ful,  never  at  ease.  Dr.  Barrfere  thought 
with  justice  that  nothing  could  be  more 
miserable,  more  inexcusable,  than  the  life 
the  young  man  was  leading.  In  theory 
fate  should  have  put  into  every  honest 
hand  a  whip  to  scourge  such  a  good-for- 
nothing.  And  sometimes  the  doctor  felt 
a  righteous  wrath,  a  desire  to  scourge  till 
the  blood  came ;  but  it  was  not  so  much 
out  of  moral  indignation  as  out  of  an 
exasperated  liking,  an  intolerable  pity. 
What  might  happen  in  the  house  in  those 
awful  moments  when  all  was  silent,  and 
everybody  at  rest  save  the  mother  and 
sister  watching  for  Jim's  return  at  night, 
neither  the  doctor  nor  any  one  knew.  But 
at  other  moments  Dr.  Barr^re  found  it 
impossible  to  resist,  any  more  than  the 
women  did,  the  charm  of  a  nature  which 
had  not  lost  its  distinction  even  in  the 
haunts  where  he  had  lost  everything  else. 
He  even  tried  to  attract  and  draw  to  him- 
self the  prodigal,  entertaining  visions  on 
the  subject  and  fancying  how,  if  there  were 
a  man  closely  connected  with  the  family, 
himself  to  wit,  Arnold  Barr^re,  and  not 
merely  women  who  wept  and  reproached 
and  condoned  and  wept  again,  but  never 
made  a  determined  stand,  nor  struck  a 
decisive  blow,  there  might  still  be  hope 
for  Jim.  It  could  not  be  said  that  this 
told  as  a  motive  in  the  fervor  with  which 
he  ofiEered  himself  to  Agnes  Surtees.  The 
doctor  was  in  love  warmly  and  honestly, 
and  as  he  made  his  declaration  thought, 
as  a  lover  ought,  of  nothing  but  Agnes. 
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Yet  when  she  hesitated  and  faltered,  and 
after  a  moment  broke  the  long  silence  and 
spoke  to  him  openly  of  her  brother,  there 
was  the  warmth  of  a  personal  desire  in 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  met  her  con- 
fessions halfway.  **  Jim  is  no  drawback/' 
he  said  eagerly  —  **to  me  none.  I  can 
help  you  with  Jim,  If  you  will  have  me 
there  shall  be  no  question  of  depriving 
him  of  any  love  or  care.  He  shall  have 
me  in  addition  to  help  him  to  better 
things."  "  Oh,"  Agnes  had  cried,  giving 
htm  both  her  hands  in  the  fervor  of  love 
and  trust,  *'  God  bless  you,  Arnold,  for 
speaking  of  better  things  for  Jim."  And 
it  was  on  this  holy  ground  that  their  con- 
tract was  made.  Henceforward  there  were 
no  concealments  from  him. 

Dr.  Barr^re  was  not  a  man  to  let  the 
grass  grow  under  his  feet.  There  was  no 
reason  why  his  marriage  should  be  de- 
layed. He  wanted  to  have  his  wife  —  a 
possession  almost  indispensable,  he  as- 
sured Mrs.  Surtees,  with  a  smile,  to  a 
medical  man ;  and  the  mother,  anxious  to 
see  one  child's  fate  assured,  and  still  more 
anxious,  catching  with  feverish  hope  at 
the  help  so  hopefully  o£Eered  for  the  other, 
had  no  inclination  to  put  obstacles  in  the 
way.  The  marriage  day  was  settled,  and 
all  the  preparations  thereto  begun,  when 
the  sudden  horror  which  still  envelops 
the  name  of  Surtees  in  Poolborough  arose 
in  a  moment,  and  the  following  incidents 
occurred  to  Dr.  Barr^re. 

CHAPTER   II. 

He  was  going  to  visit  a  patient  in  a 
suburb  one  dark  October  night.  But  it 
could  scarcely  be  called  dark.  There  was 
a  pallid  moon  somewhere  among  the 
clouds  whitening  the  heavy  mist  that  lay 
over  the  half-built  environs  of  the  town  — 
dismal  blank  spaces — fields  which  were 
no  longer  fields,  streets  which  were  not 
yet  streets.  The  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  vapor,  which  in  its  turn  was  made 
into  a  dim,  confusing  whiteness  by  the 
hidden  moon.  Everybody  knows  how 
dismal  are  these  outskirts  of  a  great  city. 
A  house  built  here  and  there  stood  out 
with  a  sinister  solidity  against  the  blank 
around.  New  roads  and  streets  laid  out 
with  indications  of  pavement,  cut  across 
the  ravaged  fields.  Here  there  was  a 
mass  of  bricks,  and  there  a  pool  of  water. 
A  piece  of  ragged  hedgerow,  a  remnant  of 
its  earlier  state,  still  bordered  the  highway 
here  and  there ;  a  forlorn  tree  shedding  its 
leaves  at  every  breath  of  air  stood  at  the 
corner  where  two  ways  met.  Dr.  Bar* 
r^re  was  no  ways  timid,  but  be  felt  a  chill 


of  isolation  and  something  like  danger  as 
he  pushed  his  way  towards  one  of  the  fur- 
thest points  of  the  uncompleted  road, 
where  one  house  stood  shivering  in  the 
vague  damp  and  whiteness.  He  had  to 
cross  the  other  branching  road,  at  the 
corner  of  which  stood  the  shivering  pop- 
lar, which  shed  its  leaves  as  if  with  a 
perpetual  shrinking  of  fear.  There  he  was 
vaguely  aware  of  something  standing  in  the 
shade  of  the  ragged  hedgerow  —  a  figure 
which  moved  as  he  passed,  and  seemed 
to  make  a  step  forward  as  if  awaiting 
some  one.  To  say  that  it  was  a  figure  be 
saw  would  be  too  distinct  —  he  saw  a 
movement,  a  something  more  solid  than 
the  mist,  which  detached  itself  as  if  with 
a  suggestion  of  watchfulness,  and  imme- 
diately subsided  again  back  into  the  shad- 
ows. Dr.  Barr^re,  though  he  was  not 
timid,  felt  the  thrill  as  of  a  possible  dan- 
ger, the  suggestion  having  something  in 
it  more  moving  than  a  distincter  peril. 
But  if  there  was  a  man  lurking  there  watt- 
ing for  some  passerby,  it  was  not  at  least 
for  him,  and  he  walked  quickly  on,  and 
presently  in  the  interest  of  his  patient, 
and  in  the  many  thoughts  that  hurry 
through  every  active  brain,  forgot  the  curi- 
ous hint  of  mystery  and  danger  which 
had  for  a  moment  excited  his  imagina- 
tion. 

When  he  approached  the  spot  again  on 
his  return,  even  the  suggestion  had  died 
out  of  his  mind.  His  eyesight  and  all 
his  faculties  were  keen,  as  befits  his  pro- 
fession, and  he  saw,  without  being  aware 
that  he  was  seeing,  everything  that  came 
within  his  range  of  vision.  Accordingly 
he  perceived  without  paying  any  atten- 
tion, the  vague  figure  of  a  man  crossing 
the  opening  of  the  road  where  the  poplar 
marked  the  corner,  coming  towards  him. 
He  saw  the  solid  speck  in  the  white  mist 
approaching  —  then  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  this  vague  silhouette 
in  the  night  became  a  sudden  swift  scene 
of  pantomimic  tragedy,  all  done  and  over 
in  a  moment.  A  sudden  movement  took 
place  in  the  scene;  another  something, 
almost  less  than  a  shadow,  suddenly  came 
into  it  from  behind  the  poplar.  No,  these 
words  are  too  strong.  What  came  into 
the  night  was  the  sound  of  a  crashing 
blow  and  a  fall,  and  another  figure,  in  a 
difiEerent  position,  standing  over  some- 
thing prostrate,  raining  down,  as  in  a  fit  of 
frantic  passion,  blow  on  blow.  Passion, 
murder,  horror,  came  in  a  second  into  the 
still  confusion  of  the  misty  air.  Then, 
swift  as  the  sudden  commotion,  came  a 
pause  —  a  wild  cry  of  consternation,  as  if 
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for  the  first  time  the  actor  in  this  terrible 
momentary  tragedy  had  become  aware 
what  be  was  doing.  The  spectator's 
senses  were  so  absorbed  in  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  catastrophe  that  there  was 
time  enough  for  the  whole  drama  to  enact 
itself  before  he  found  voice.  He  bad 
broken  mechanically  into  a  run,  and 
tboQ^ht  that  he  called  out.  But  it  was 
not  (it  seemed  to  him  in  the  hurried  pro- 
gression of  ideas)  his  cry  or  the  sound  of 
his  approach,  but  the  sudden  horror  which 
had  seized  the  man  (was  he  a  murderer  ?), 
who  had  in  a  moment  come  to  himself. 
When  the  doctor  at  full  speed,  and  calling 
oat  mechanically,  automatically  for  help ! 
help!  reached  the  spot  where  the  pros- 
trate figure  was  lying,  the  other  had  taken 
flight  down  the  cross  road  and  was  al- 
ready invisible  in  the  distance.  The  doc- 
tor's first  care  was  for  the  victim.  He 
was  not  an  avenger  of  blood,  but  a  healer 
of  men. 

Presently  there  appeared  around  him 
two  or  three  startled  people  —  one  from 
the  nearest  house  carrying  a  small  lamp, 
which  made  the  strangest,  weird  appear- 
ance in  the  misty  night;  a  passer-by  on 
bis  way  home ;  a  vagrant  from  the  de- 
serted fields.  They  helped  the  doctor  to 
tarn  over  the  murdered  man,  who  was  still 
living,  but  no  more,  and  who,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  Dr.  Barr^re's  experienced  eyes, 
was  on  the  point  of  death  and  beyond  all 
human  help.  The  lamp  had  been  placed 
on  the  ground  close  by,  and  sent  up  an 
odor  of  paraffin  along  with  the  yellow  rays 
that  proceeded  from  its  globe  of  light,  and 
the  figures  kneeling  and  bending  over  the 
inanimate  thing  in  the  midst  looked  more 
like  a  group  of  murderers  than  people 
bringing  help  and  succor.  Some  time  had 
elapsed  before  the  means  of  transporting 
him  even  to  the  nearest  house  bad  been 
procured,  and  by  that  time  there  was  no 
longer  any  question  of  what  could  be 
done  on  his  behalf,  and  all  that  was  pos- 
sible was  to  carry  away  the  body.  Dr. 
Barr^re  walked  beside  the  melancholy 
convoy  to  the  nearest  police  station,  where 
he  made  his  deposition ;  and  then  he  went 
borne  in  all  the  tremor  of  excitement  and 
mental  commotion.  He  had  fortunately 
DO  visits  to  pay  that  evening  of  any  im- 
portance ;  but  he  was  too  much  stirred 
and  troubled  to  remain  quietly  at  home, 
and  after  a  while  hurried  out  to  Agnes, 
bis  natural  confidant,  to  tell  her  all  about 
the  shock  he  had  received.  It  struck 
him  with  surprise  to  see,  when  he  entered 
the  little  drawing-room,  that  Jim  was  with 
his  mother  and  sister.    It  was  a  thing 


that  had  very  seldom  happened  before. 
He  sat  apart  from  them  at  the  writing* 
table,  where  he  was  writing,  or  making 
believe  to  write,  letters.  The  sight  of 
him  struck  Dr.  Barr^re  with  a  certain  sur- 
prise, but  he  could  not  have  told  why. 
There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  found  in  his  mother's  drawing-room. 
It  was  true  that  he  was  rarely  to  be  seen 
there,  but  yet  sometimes  he  would  make 
bis  appearance.  This  evening  he  had 
dressed  for  dinner,  which  was  still  more 
unusual ;  perhaps  he  was  going  out  to 
some  late  evening  party ;  perhaps  some 
one  had  been  expected  to  dinner.  These 
thoughts  fiew  vaguely  through  Dr.  Bar- 
r^re's  mind,  he  could  not  have  told  why. 
There  was  no  particular  reason  why  he 
should  thus  desire  to  penetrate  the  mo- 
tives of  Jim  Surtees's  behavior,  or  to  ex- 
plain to  himself  why  the  young  man  was 
there.  The  speculation  passed  through 
his  head  without  thought,  if  such  an  ex- 
pression may  be  used,  without  any  voli- 
tion of  his,  as  half  our  thoughts  do,  like 
the  chance  flight  of  birds  or  butterflies 
across  the  air.  They  did  not  detain  him 
a  moment  as  he  came  forward  with  his 
greetings,  and  met  the  pleased  surprise  of 
the  reception  which  the  ladies  gave  him. 
**  I  thought  it  was  too  late  to  look  for  you," 
his  Agnes  said,  with  a  brightening  of  all 
the  soft  lines  of  her  face,  as  if  the  sun  had 
risen  upon  a  landscape.  And  then,  as  it 
was  cold,  a  chair  was  drawn  for  him  near 
the  fire.  *'  You  have  been  kept  late  on 
your  round  to-night,'*  said  Mrs.  Surtees. 
**  Have  you  any  very  anxious  case  ?  " 

*Mt  is  no  case  that  has  kept  me,"  said 
the  doctor.  *'  I  have  had  a  dreadful  en- 
counter in  the  road.  You  know  that  dis- 
trict up  beyond  St.  George's-in-the-Fields 
—  those  half-built,  desolate  villas  and  cot- 
tages. The  roads  are  as  lonely  as  if  they 
were  in  the  middle  of  a  wood.  A  new 
quarter  by  night  is  as  bad  as  a  bare  moor." 

Agnes  stood  listening  with  her  hand  on 
the  back  of  his  chair,  but  still  a  smile 
upon  her  face -—the  smile  of  pleasure  at 
his  coming.  Mrs.  Surtees  had  let  her 
knitting  fall  upon  her  lap,  and  was  look- 
ing at  him,  listening  with  pleased  interest. 
They  had  not  perceived  the  agitation 
which,  indeed,  until  he  began  to  speak,  he 
had  managed  to  suppress.  **And  what 
happened?"  Mrs.  Surtees  said. 

"  I  have  been,"  he  answered,  his  voice 
breaking  in  spite  of  himself,  **tbe  witness 
of  a  murder." 

**  Good  heavens  1  "  The  ladies  were 
too  much  startled  to  put  another  question 
except  with  their  eager  eyes.    They  drew 
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closer  to  him  ;  the  hand  of  Agnes  glided 
to  his  shoulder  from  the  back  of  his  chair. 
What  she  thought  first  was  that  his  emo- 
tion did  honor  to  him. 

Then  he  described  to  them  briefly  what 
he  had  seen — the  lurking  figure  in  the 
shadow  which  had  alarmed  himself  as  he 
passed  first,  but  which  he  soon  perceived 
had  no  hostile  intentions  towards  him; 
the  appearance  of  the  man  approaching 
from  the  opposite  direction  as  he  re- 
turned ;  the  sudden  assault ;  the  rapid, 
breathless,  horrible  suddenness  of  the 
tragedy.  The  ladies  hung  upon  his  lips, 
making  exclamations  of  horror.  It  was 
not  till  afterwards  that  Dr.  Barr^re  be- 
came aware  that  the  young  man  at  the 
table  behind  made  no  sign,  said  not  a  word. 
He  had  told  everything,  and  answered 
balfadozen  hurried,  faltering  questions 
before  Jim  made  any  remark.  Then  he 
suddenly  stirred  behind  backs  (the  group 
at  the  fireside  having:  forgotten  his  pres- 
ence) and  asked  **  What  are  you  talking 
about?  What's  happened?*'  in  a  deep, 
half-growling  voice,  as  of  a  man  disturbed 
in  his  occupation  by  some  fuss  of  which 
he  did  not  grasp  the  meaning. 

**0h,''  said  Mrs.  Surtees,  wiping  her 
moist  eyes,  **  did  you  not  hear,  Jim  ?  The 
doctor  has  seen  a  murder  committed. 
God  preserve  us !  I  feel  as  if  I  had  seen 
it  myself.  A  dreadful  thing  like  that 
coming  so  near  us !  It  is  as  if  we  were 
mixed  up  in  it,"  she  said. 

**  A  murder  ?  Are  you  sure  it  was  a 
murder?  It  might  be  nothing  more  than 
a  quarrel  —  how  could  you  tell  in  the 
dark  ?  "  said  Jim,  always  in  the  same  gruff, 
almost  indignant  voice. 

"  If  you  had  seen  it  as  I  did  you  would 
havQ  been  in  no  doubt,"  said  Dr.  Barr^re, 
turning  half  round,  and  catching  a  side 
view  of  the  tall  figure  slouching  with  hands 
in  his  pockets,  his  face  clouded  with  a 
scowl  of  displeasure,  his  shoulders  up  to 
his  ears.  This  silhouette  against  the  light 
gave  him  a  thrill,  he  scarcely  knew  why. 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added, 
"  After  all  you  may  be  right ;  it  was  mur- 
der to  all  intents  and  purposes  —  but 
whether  it  was  intended  to  be  so  there 
may  be  a  doubt.'* 

**  You  are  always  so  ready  to  come  to 
tragical  conclusions,"  said  Jim  in  easier 
tones.  **  1  dare  say  it  will  turn  out  to 
have  been  a  quarrel,  and  no  more." 

**  A  quarrel  in  which  one  is  killed  is  apt 
to  look  like  murder." 

These  words  gave  them  all  a  shivering 
sensation.  Even  Jim's  shoulders  went  up 
to  his  ears  as  if  he  shared  the  involuntary 
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shudder  —  and  Mrs.  Surtees  said  again, 
drying  her  eyes,  "It  is  as  if  we  were 
mixed  up  in  it.  Poor  man,  poor  man,  cut 
ofiE  in  a  moment,  without  a  thought ! " 

**It  appears  he  is  a  well-known  and 
very  bad  character,"  said  Dr.  Barr^re.  ••  I 
feel  almost  more  sorry  for  the  poor  wretch 
that  did  it.  The  cry  he  s:ave  when  he 
saw  what  he  had  done  still  rings  in  my 
ears." 

'*Then  you  think  he  did  not  mean  it, 
Arnold  ?  " 

**God  knows!  You  would  have  said 
be  meant  everything  that  pission  and 
rage  could  mean  to  see  the  blows ;  but 
that  cry " 

**  He  repented,  perhaps  —  when  it  was 
too  late." 

**It  was  horror  —  it  was  consternation. 
It  was  the  cry  of  a  man  who  suddenly 
saw  what  he  had  done." 

There  was  a  pause  of  sympathetic  hor- 
ror and  pity.  Then  Jim  Surtees  went 
back  to  the  writing-table,  and  Dr.  Barr^re 
continued  his  conversation  with  the  la- 
dies, which,  however  they  tried  to  break 
into  other  and  happier  subjects,  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  terrible  scene  from 
which  he  had  just  come.  They  spoke  in 
low  tones  together  over  the  fire  —  the 
doctor  recounting  over  and  over  again  the 
feelings  with  which  he  had  contemplated 
the  extraordinary,  sudden  tragedy,  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  all  its  incidents  followed 
each  other,  leaving  him  scarcely  time  to 
cry  out  before  all  was  over.  He  was 
naturally  full  of  it,  and  could  speak  of 
nothing  else,  and  his  betrothed  and  her 
mother,  always  sympathetic,  threw  theos- 
selves  entirely  into  the  excitement  which 
still  possessed  him.  It  was  late  when  he 
rose  to  go  away,  soothed  and  calmed,  and 
with  a  sense  of  having  at  last  exhausted 
the  incident.  It  startled  him  as  he  turned 
round,  after  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Surtees, 
to  see  that  Jim  was  still  there.  And  the 
aspect  of  the  young  man  was  sufficiently 
remarkable.  The  candles  00  the  writing- 
table  behind  which  he  sat  had  burnt  low. 
Thev  had  escaped  from  the  little  red 
shades  which  had  been  placed  over  them, 
and  were  flaring  low,  like  a  level  sun  in 
the  evening,  upon  the  figure  behind,  which, 
with  his  head  bowed  in  his  hands  and 
shoulders  up  to  his  ears,  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  was  passing.  Jim  neither 
saw  nor  heard  the  doctor  move.  He  was 
absorbed  in  some  all-important  matter  of 
his  own. 

Next  day  Dr.  Barr6re  was  still  deeply 
occupied  by  the  scene  he  had  seen.  He 
was  summoned  for  the  coroner's  inquest. 
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2nd  he  was,  as  was  natura1|  questioned  by 
everybody  he  met  upon  a  subject  which 
was  in  all  men's  mouths.  It  was  equally 
natural  that  he  should  return  next  even- 
ing to  brino^  the  account  of  all  the  en- 
counters he  had  gone  through  and  all  that 
vas  news  on  the  subject  to  Agnes  and 
her  mother.  Once  more  he  noted  with 
surprise  that  Jim  was  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Was  he  turning  over  a  new  leaf? 
Had  he  seen  the  folly  of  his  ways  at  last  ? 

They  were  sitting  as  before  over  the 
fire,  Dr.  Barr^re  telling  his  story,  the 
ladies  listening  with  absorbed  attention. 
The  interest  of  this  terrible  tragedy  which 
had  taken  place  almost  within  their  ken, 
which  they  were  seeing  through  his  eyes, 
was  absorbing  to  them.  They  wanted  to 
know  everything,  the  most  minute  details, 
what  questions  had  been  asked  him,  and 
what  be  had  replied.  Jim  was  still  behind 
backs  at  the  writing-table  with  the  two 
candles  in  their  red  shades,  which  did  not 
betray  his  face,  but  threw  a  strange  light 
QpOD  his  hands  and  the  occupation  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  absorbed.  He 
was  playing  an  old  fashioned  game  with 
snsall  colored  glass  balls  on  a  round  board, 
called  solitaire  in  the  days  when  it  was  in 
iasbion.  The  little  tinkle  of  the  balls  as 
he  placed  them  in  the  necessary  order 
came  in  during  the  pauses  in  the  talk  like 
a  faint  accompaniment.  But  no  one 
looked  at  him;  they  were  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  Dr.  Barrere*s  report. 

''And  are  you  the  only  witness,  Ar- 
nold? "Agnes  asked. 

'*  The  only  one  who  saw  the  deed  done," 
he  said.  **  It  is  very  rarely  that  there  is 
even  one  witness  to  the  actual  fact  of  a 
murder.  But  there  is  other  evidence  than 
mine ;  the  man  is  supposed  to  have  been 
seen  by  various  people,  and  there  is  a 
dumb  witness  of  the  first  importance,  the 
stick  which  he  must  have  thrown  away, 
or  which  dropped  from  his  hand  in  the 
horror,  as  1  shall  always  believe,  of  his 
discovery  of  what  he  had  done." 

At  this  point  there  was  a  ring  as  of  the 
glass  balls  all  tinkling  together  on  the 
board.  The  doctor  turned  round,  slightly 
startled  in  the  high  tension  of  his  nerves, 
and  saw  that  Jim  had  upset  his  plaything, 
and  that  the  balls  were  rolling  about  the 
table.  But  this  was  far  from  being  an 
UDusual  accident  in  the  game,  and  neither 
Mrs.  Surtees  nor  Agnes  took  any  notice, 
their  nerves  were  not  strained  as  Dr.  Bar- 
r^re's  had  been.  The  mother  spoke  low 
with  a  natural  thrill  of  horror  and  pity. 
*"  And  is  it  known,"  she  said, "  is  it  known 
to  whom  the  stick  belongs  ?  " 
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Before  Dr.  Barrire  could  reply  there 
came  a  knock  to  the  door — a  knock  not 
at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  they  sat, 
but  below  at  the  street  door,  a  thing  un- 
usual indeed  at  that  hour,  but  not  so  start* 
ling  in  general  as  to  excite  or  alarm  them. 
But  perhaps  all  their  nerves  were  affected 
more  or  less.  It  was  very  sudden  and 
sharp,  and  came  into  the  calm  domestic 
atmosphere  with  a  scarcely  comprehen- 
sible shock.  They  all  turned  round,  and 
Jim,  the  doctor  saw,  had  suddenly  risen 
up,  and  stood  with  his  face  turned  towards 
the  door.  The  summons  rang  through 
the  silence  with  an  effect  altogether  out  of 
keeping  with  its  simplicity. 

'*  Who  can  that  be  so  late?"  said  Mrs. 
Surtees.     "Jim,  will  you  go  and  see?  " 

**  It  must  be  some  one  for  me,"  the  doc* 
tor  said. 

*'  Poor  Arnold !  I  hope  it  is  some  one 
near,"  said  Agnes  faltering  —  for  neither 
of  them  believed  what  they  said.  It  was 
something  terrible,  somd'thing  novel,  some 
startling  new  event  whatever  it  was.  Jim, 
instead  of  doing  as  his  mother  wished, 
sat  down  again  behind  the  writing-table, 
within  the  shelter  of  the  red  shades  on 
the  candles,  and  they  all  waited,  scarcely 
venturing  to  draw  breath.  Presently  the 
neat  parlor-maid,  pale  too,  and  with  a  vis- 
ible tremor,  opened  the  door.  She  said, 
with  a  troubled  look  at  her  mistress,  that, 
please  there  was  some  one  down-stairs 
who  wanted  to  speak  to  Mr.  Jim.  Mrs. 
Surtees  was  the  last  to  be  moved  by  the 
general  agitation.  She  said,  **  For  Mr. 
Jim?  But  let  him  come  up,  Ellen.  Jim, 
you  had  better  ask  your  friend  to  come 
up-stairs." 

Once  more  there  was  a  terrible,  incom- 
prehensible pause.  Jim,  who  had  fallen 
rather  than  re-seated  himself  on  the  sofa 
which  stood  behind  the  writing-table,  said 
not  a  word ;  his  face  was  not  visible  be- 
hind the  shaded  lights.  Mrs.  Surtees 
threw  a  glance  round  her  —  a  troubled 
appeal  for  she  knew  not  what  enlighten- 
ment. Then  she  said  breathlessly, 
"  What  has  happened  ?  What  is  the  mat- 
ter? Who  is  it?  Ellen,  you  will  show 
the  gentleman  up-stairs." 

Heavens  I  how  they  stood  listening, 
panic-stricken,  not  knowing  what  they 
were  afraid  of,  nor  what  there  was  to  fear. 
Mrs.  Surtees  still  kept  her  seat  tremu- 
lously, and  Jim,  lost  in  the  corner  of  the 
sofa,  suddenly  extinguished  the  candles 
—  an  act  which  they  all  seemed  to  approve 
and  understand  without  knowing  why. 
And  then  there  came  a  heavy  foot  ascend- 
ing the  stairs.     Mrs.  Surtees  did  not  know 
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the  man  who  came  in  —  a  tall,  soldierly 
man  with  a  clear  and  healthful  counte- 
nance. It  even  gave  her  a  momentary 
sensation  of  comfort  to  see  that  Jim's 
**  friend  "  was  no  blear-eyed  youno;  rake, 
but  a  person  so  respectable.  She  rose  to 
meet  him  with  her  old  fashioned  courtesy. 
"Though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing you,''  she  said  with  a  smile,  which 
was  tremulous  by  reason  of  that  causeless 
agitation,  "my  son's  friends  are  always 
welcome."  Oh  heaven  above !  her  son's 
friend !  Dr.  Barr^re  was  the  only  one 
among  them  who  knew  the  man.  The 
sight  of  him  cleared  the  whole  matter  in  a 
moment,  and  shed  a  horrible  light  over 
everything  to  the  doctor's  eyes.  He  made 
a  sudden  sign  to  the  new-comer,  implor- 
ing silence. 

**  1  know  this  gentleman,  too,  Mrs.  Sur- 
tees,"  he  said,  "  he  is  one  of  my  —  friends, 
also.  Would  it  be  taking  a  great  liberty 
if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  leave  us  for  a  few 
minutes  the  use  of  this  room?  Agnes,  it 
is  a  great  intrusion — but  —  for  God's 
sake  take  her  away!"  be  said  in  bis  be- 
trothed's  ear. 

Mrs.  Surtees  looked  at  him  with  some 
surprise  and  an  air  of  gentle  dignity  not 
entirely  without  offence.  "  My  dear,"  she 
said  to  Agnes,  "Dr.  Barr^re  would  not 
ask  such  a  thing  without  good  reason  for 
it,  so  let  us  go."  She  was  not  a  woman 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  take  the  lead 
even  in  her  own  family,  and  she  was  glad, 
glad  beyond  description,  to  believe  that 
the  business,  whatever  it  was,  was  Dr. 
Barr^re's  business,  and  not  —  anything 
else.  She  accepted  it  with  a  trembling 
sense  of  relief,  yet  a  feeling  that  the  doc- 
tor was  perhaps  taking  a  little  too  much 
upon  him,  turning  her  out  of  her  own 
room. 

The  two  men  stood  looking  at  each 
other  as  the  ladies  went  away,  with  Jim 
still  huddled  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  in 
the  shade,  making  no  sign.  Dr.  Barr&re 
saw,  however,  that  the  stranger,  with  a 
glance  round  of  keen,  much  practised  eyes, 
had  at  once  seen  him,  and  placed  himself 
between  Jim  and  the  door.  When  the 
ladies  had  disappeared  the  doctor  spoke 
quickly.  "Well,"  he  said,  "what  is  it, 
Morton  ?    Some  new  information  ?  " 

"Something  I  regret  as  much  as  any 
one  can,  Dr.  Barr^re.  I  have  to  ask  Mr. 
Surtees  to  come  with  me.  There  need 
be  no  exposure  for  the  moment ;  but  I 
must  take  him  without  delay.*' 

"  Take  him  ! "  The  doctor  made  a  last 
effort  to  appear  not  to  perceive.  He 
said,  "  Have  you    too   seen    something. 
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then?  Have  you  further  evidence  to 
give,  Jim?" 

There  was  no  reply.  Neither  did  the 
superintendent  say  a  word.  They  stood 
all  three  silent.  Jim  had  risen  up;  his 
limbs  seemed  unable  to  support  him.  He 
stood  leaning  on  the  table,  looking  out 
blankly  over  the  two  extinguished  candles 
and  their  red  shades.  The  ofBcer  went  up 
and  laid  his  hand  lij^htly  upon  the  young 
man's  shoulder.  "  Come,"  he  said,  "  you 
know  what  I'm  here  for;  and  I  am  sorry, 
very  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Jim  ;  but  no  doubt 
you'll  be  able  to  make  it  all  clear." 

"  Barr^re,"  said  Jim,  struggling  against 
the  dryness  in  his  throat,  "you  can  prove 
that  I've  not  been  out  of  the  house  —  that 
I  was  at  home  all  last  night.  I  couldn't 
—  I  couldn't,  you  know,  be  in  two  places 
atone  time  —  could  I,  Barr^re?" 

"Mr.  Jim,  you  must  remember  that 
whatever  you  say  now  will  tell  against  you 
at  the  trial.  I  take  you  to  witness,  doc- 
tor, that  I  haven't  even  told  him  what  it 
was  for." 

Jim  ground  out  an  oath  from  between 
his  clenched  teeth.  "  Do  I  need  to  ask  ?  " 
he  said.  "  Doesn't  everybody  know  I 
hated  him  —  and  good  reason  too  —  hated 
him  and  threatened  him  — but,  God  help 
me,  not  to  kill  him  ! "  cried  the  young  man 
with  a  voice  of  despair. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Dr.  Barrere  was  left  to  break  the 
news  to  the  mother  and  daughter.  He 
never  knew  how  he  accomplished  this 
dreadful  office.  They  came  back  when 
they  heard  the  door  shut,  evidently  not 
expecting  to  find  him,  believing  that  he 
had  withdrawn  with  his  "friend"  —  and 
the  anxious,  searching  eyes  with  which 
his  Agnes  looked  round' the  room,  the 
mingled  terror  and  pleasure  of  her  look 
on  discovering  him,  never  faded  from  his 
mind.  Mrs.  Surtees  was  more  disap> 
pointed  than  pleased.  She  said,  with  an 
evident  sudden  awakening  of  anxiety, 
"Where  is  Jim?"  And  then  he  had  to 
tell  them.  How  did  he  find  words  to  do 
it?  But  the  wonderful  thing,  the  dread- 
ful thing,  was  that  after  the  shock  cf  the 
first  intimation  there  seemed  little  sur- 
prise in  the  looks  of  these  poor  ladies. 
The  mother  sank  down  in  her  chair  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  Agnes  stood 
behind  her  mother,  throwing  her  arms 
round  her,  pressing  that  bowed  head 
against  her  breast.  They  did  not  cry  out 
indignantly  that  it  was  not  —  could  not  be 
true.  They  were  silent,  like  those  upon 
whom    something  long  looked    for    had 
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coroe  at  last.  The  doctor  left  them  after 
a  while  with  a  chill  in  his  very  soul.  He 
could  say  nothioc^ ;  he  could  not  attempt 
to  console  them  in  the  awful  silence  which 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  them.  Agnes 
tried  to  smile  as  he  went  away  —  tried 
with  her  trembling  lips  to  say  something. 
But  she  could  not  conceal  from  him  that 
she  wished  him  to  go,  that  he  could  give 
no  comfort,  that  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  for  them  in  their  misery  was  to  leave 
them  alone.  He  went  home  very  miser- 
able in  that  consciousness  of  being  put 
aside,  and  allowed  no  share  in  the  anguish 
of  the  woman  whom  he  loved.  It  was  in- 
tolerable to  him ;  it  was  unjust.  He  said 
to  himself  as  he  walked  along  that  the 
tacit  abandonment  of  Jim,  the  absence  of 
all  protest  on  their  part  that  his  guilt  was 
impossible  —  a  protest  which  surely  a 
mother  and  sister  in  any  circumstances 
ought  to  have  made  —  was  hard,  was  un- 
just. H  all  the  world  condemned  him, 
yet  they  should  not  have  condemned  him. 
He  took  Jim's  part  hotly,  feeling  that  he 
was  a  fellow  sufferer.  Even  were  he  dis- 
sipated and  reckless,  poor  fellow,  there 
was  a  long,  long  way  between  that  and 
murder.  Murder  !  There  was  nothing  in 
Jim  which  could  make  it  possible  that  he 
could  have  to  do  with  a  murder.  H  he 
was  hasty  in  temper,  poor  fellow,  bis  na- 
ture was  sweet,  notwithstanding  all  his 
errors.  Even  he,  Arnold  Barr^re,  a  man 
contemptuous  of  the  manner  of  folly  which 
had  ruined  Jim,  a  man  with  whom  wrath 
and  revenge  might  have  awakened  more 
sympathy  —  even  he  had  come  to  have  a 
tenderness  for  the  erring  young  man. 
And  to  think  that  Jim  could  have  lain 
in  wait  for  any  one,  could  have  taken  a 
man  at  a  disadvantage,  was,  he  declared 
to  himself  with  indignation,  impossible. 
It  was  impossible  1  though  the  two  women 
who  were  nearest  to  him  —  his  mother 
and  his  sister — did  not  say  so,  did  not 
stand  up  in  vindication  of  the  unhappy 
youth. 

When  he  had  exhausted  this  natural 
indignation  Dr,  Barr&re  began  to  contem- 
plate the  situation  more  calmly,  and  to 
arrange  its  incidents  in  his  mind.  The 
horror  of  the  thought  that  he  was  himself 
the  chief  witness  affected  him  little  at 
first,  for  it  was  to  the  fact  only  that  he 
could  speak,  and  the  culprit,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  was  without  identity,  a 
shadow  in  the  night,  and  no  more.  But 
a  chill  came  over  that  flush  of  indignant 
partisanship  with  which  he  had  made  a 
mental  stand  for  Jim  when  the  other  cir- 
cumstances  flashed  upon   him.     He    re- 


membered his  own  surprise  to  find  Jim 
in  the  drawing-room  when  he  arrived  at 
Mrs.  Surtees's  house ;  to  see  his  dress  so 
unusual,  though  scarcely  more  unusual 
than  the  fact  of  his  being  there.  He  re- 
membered how  the  young  man  held  aloof, 
how  the  candles  had  flared  upon  him  peg- 
lected.  The  little  scene  came  before  Dr. 
Barr^re  like  a  picture —  the  candle-shades 
standing  up  in  a  ludicrous  neglect,  the 
light  flaring  under  them  upon  Jim*s  face. 
And  then  again,  to-night;  the  senseless 
game  with  which  he  seemed  to  amuse  him- 
self; the  tremble  of  his  hands  over  the 
plaything;  his  absence  of  interest  in  the 
matter  which  was  so  exciting  to  the  oth- 
ers. Why  was  Jim  there  at  all  ?  Why 
did  he  ask  no  question  ?  W^hy  keep  be- 
hind unexcited,  unsurprised,  while  the 
doctor  told  his  story?  And  then  the  rea- 
son thrust  itself  upon  him  in  Jim's  own 
words  —  *M  couldn't  be  in  two  places  at 
once,  could  I  ?  You  can  prove  that  I  was 
here  last  night."  Good  God,  what  did  it 
mean?  Jim  — Jim  I  —  and  his  mother  and 
sister,  who  had  sunk  into  despair  without 
a  word,  who  had  never  said  as  women 
ought,  *' We  know  him  better;  it  is  not 
true  —  it  is  not  true," 

Dr.  Barr^re  went  home  more  wretched 
than  words  can  say.  Hard  and  terrible  is 
an  unjust  accusation ;  but  oh,  how  easy, 
how  sweet,  how  possible,  is  even  the 
shame  which  is  undeserved  !  A  century- 
of  that  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
a  day  or  hour  of  that  which  is  merited  — 
of  the  horror  which  is  true.  He  tried  to 
hope  still  that  it  was  not  true ;  but  he  felt 
coming  over  him,  like  a  pall,  the  terror 
which  he  could  now  perceive  had  quenched 
the  very  hearts  in  the  bosoms  of  the  two 
women  who  were  Jim's  natural  defenders. 
They  had  not  been  able  to  say  a  word  — 
and  neither  could  he.  Dr.  Barr^re  stood 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  dark  street  with 
the  damp  wind  blowing  in  his  face  as  all 
this  came  before  him.  A  solitary  passer- 
by looked  round  surprised,  and  looked 
again,  thinking  the  man  was  mad.  He 
saw  in  a  moment  as  by  a  revelation,  all 
that  was  before  them  — and  himself.  The 
horrible  notoriety,  the  disgrace,  the  end- 
less stigma.  It  would  crush  them  and  tear 
their  lives  asunder;  but  for  him  also, 
would  not  that  be  ruin  too  ? 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Thb  trial  took  place  after  a  consider- 
able interval,  for  the  assizes  were  just  over 
when  the  man  was  killed.  In  that  dread* 
ful  time  of  suspense  and  misery  proof 
after  proof  accumulated  slowly   with   a 
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gradual  drawing  together  as  of  the  very 
web  of  fate.  The  stick  which  was  found 
by  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  was 
Jim's  stick,  with  his  initials  upon  it,  in  a 
silver  band  —  alas  !  his  mother's  gift.  He 
was  proved  to  have  had  a  desperate  quar- 
rel with  the  man,  who  was  one  of  those 
who  had  corrupted  and  misled  him.  Then 
the  alibi  which  had  seemed  at  first  so 
strong  disappeared  into  worse  than  noth- 
ing when  examined;  for  Jim  had  been 
seen  on  his  flight  home  ;  he  had  been  seen 
to  enter  furtively  and  noiselessly  into  his 
mother's  house,  though  the  servants  were 
ready  to  swear  that  he  had  not  gone  out 
that  night;  and  all  the  precautions  he  had 
taken,  instead  of  bringing  him  safety,  only 
made  his  position  worse,  being  shown  to 
be  precautions  consciously  taken  against 
a  danger  foreseen.  All  these  things  grew 
into  certainty  before  the  trial;  so  that  it 
was  all  a  foregone  conclusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  townspeople,  some  of  whom  yielded 
to  the  conviction  with  heartfelt  pity,  and 
some  with  an  eager  improving  of  the  sit- 
uation, pointing  out  to  what  horrible  con- 
clusions vice  was  sure  to  come. 

Meanwhile  this  strange  and  horrible 
event,  which  had  held  the  town  for  more 
than  nine  days  in  wonder  and  perturba- 
tion, and  which  had  given  a  moral  to  many 
a  tale,  and  point  to  many  a  sermon,  held 
one  little  circle  of  unhappy  creatures  as  in 
a  ring  of  iron  —  unable  to  get  away  from 
it,  unable  to  forget  it,  their  hearts,  their 
hopes,  their  life  itself,  marked  forever  with 
its  trace  of  blood.  The  two  ladies  had 
roused  themselves  from  their  first  stupor 
into  a  half-fictitious  adoption  of  their 
natural  rdle  as  defenders  of  Jim.  God 
knows  through  how  many  shocks  and 
horrors  of  discovery  Jim  had  led  them, 
making  something  new,  something  worse, 
always  the  thing  to  be  expected,  before 
they  had  come  to  that  pitch  that  their 
hearts  had  no  power  to  make  any  protest 
at  all.  But  when  the  morning  rose  upon 
their  troubled  souls  they  began  to  say  to 
each  other  that  it  could  not  be  true.  It 
could  not  be  true  !  Jim  had  now  and  then 
an  accis  of  sudden  rage,  but  he  was  the 
kind  of  man  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
would  not  hurt  a  fly.  How  could  it  be 
possible  that  he  would  do  a  murder?  It 
was  not  possible ;  any  other  kind  of  evil 
thing  —  but  not  that,  oh,  not  that !  They 
said  this  to  each  other  when  they  rose  up 
from  the  uneasy  bed  in  which  mother  and 
daughter  had  lain  down  together,  not  able 
to  separate  from  each  other  —  though 
those  rules  of  use  and  wont  which  are  so 
strong  on  women  made  them  lie  down  as 


if  to  sleep,  where  no  sleep  was.  But  when 
the  light  came  —  that  awful  light  which 
brings  back  common  life  to  us  on  the 
morning  after  a  great  calamity — they 
looked  into  each  other's  pale  faces,  and 
with  one  voice  said,  **  Oh  no,  no,  it  cannot 
be  !  **  "  Mother,"  cried  Agnes,  ♦*  he  would 
not  hurt  a  fly.  Oh,  how  kind  he  was  when 
I  was  ill,  when  you  had  your  accident  — 
do  yoi]  remember  ?  '*  Who  does  not  know 
what  these  words  are  —  do  you  remem- 
ber? All  that  he  w*a8  who  is  dead;  all 
that  he  might  have  been  who  is  lost;  all 
the  hopes,  the  happy  prospects,  the  cheer- 
ful days  before  trouble  came.  No  words 
more  poignant  can  be  said.  They  did  not 
need  to  ask  each  other  what  they  remem- 
bered —  that  was  enough.  They  clasped 
each  other  and  kissed  with  trembling  lips, 
and  then  Agnes  rose,  bidding  her  mother 
rest,  and  went  to  fetch  her  the  woman's 
cordial,  the  cup  of  tea  —  which  is  so  often 
all  one  poor  female  creature  can  ofiEer  to 
another  by  way  of  help. 

No,  no,  he  could  not  have  done  it  I 
They  took  a  little  comfort  for  the  moment. 
And  another  strange  comfort  they  took  in 
a  thing  which  was  one  of  the  roost  damn- 
ing pieces  of  evidence  against  Jim;  which 
was  that  he  had  quarrelled  violently  with 
the  murdered  man  and  denounced  him, 
and  declared  hatred  and  everlasting  en- 
mity against  him.  The  story  of  the  quar- 
rel as  it  was  told  to  them  brought  tears, 
which  were  almost  tears  of  joy,  to  Mrs. 
Surtees's  eyes.  The  man  who  had  been 
killed  was  one  of  those  adventurers  who 
haunt  the  outskirts  of  society  wherever 
there  are  victims  to  be  found.  He  had 
preyed  upon  the  lives  and  souls  of  yount; 
men  in  Poolborough  since  the  days  when 
Jim  Surtees  was  an  innocent  and  credu- 
lous boy.  It  was  not  this  man's  fault  that 
Jim  had  gone  astray,  for  Jim,  alas  !  was  all 
ready  for  his  fall,  and  eager  after  every- 
thing that  was  forbidden;  but  in  the  fits 
of  remorse  and  misery  which  sometimes 
came  upon  him  it  was  perhaps  no  wonder 
if  he  laid  it  at  Langton's  door ;  and  that 
the  mother  should  have  held  Langton  re- 
sponsible, who  could  wonder  ?  The  facts 
of  the  quarrel  were  as  so  many  nails  in 
Jim's  conin  ;  but  God  help  the  poor  wom- 
an, they  gave  consolation  to  his  mother's 
heart.  They  meant  repentance,  she 
thought,  they  meant  generosity  and  a  pa- 
thetic indignation,  and  more,  they  meant 
succor;  for  the  quarrel  had  arisen  over  an 
unfortunate  youth  whom  the  blackleg  was 
throwing  his  toils  around  as  he  had  thrown 
them  around  Jim,  and  whom  Mrs.  Surtees 
;  believed  Jim  had  saved  by  exposing  the 
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villain.  The  story  was  told  reluctantly, 
delicately,  to  the  poor  ladies,  as  almost 
sealing  Jim's  fate;  and  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  narrator,  who  was  struck  dumb, 
and  could  only  stare  at  them  in  a  kind  ^f 
stupor  of  astonishment,  thev  looked  at 
each  other  and  broke  forth  into  cries  at 
first  inarticulate  which  were  almost  cries 
of  joy.  **  You  do  not  see  the  bearing  of 
it,  1  fear,"  said  the  solicitor  who  had  the 
management  of  the  case,  as  soon  as  out 
of  his  astonishment  he  had  recovered  his 
voice.  "  Oh  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Surtees, 
"  what  I  see  is  this,  that  my  boy  has  saved 
another  poor  woman's  son,  God  bless 
bim !  and  that  will  not  be  forgotten,  that 
will  not  be  forgotten  !  "  This  gentleman 
withdrew  in  a  state  of  speechless  conster- 
nation. **  No,  it  will  not  be  forgotten,"  he 
said  to  Dr.  Barr&re.  **  I  think  the  poor 
lady  has  gone  out  of  her  senses,  and  little 
wonder.  It  is  a  piece  of  evidence  which 
we  can  never  get  over."  Dr.  Barr&re 
shook  his  head,  not  understanding  the 
women  much  better  than  the  lawyer  did. 
This  gave  them  consolation,  and  yet  it 
was  the  seal  of  Jim's  fate. 

Dr.  Barr^re  himself  in  the  long  period 
of  waiting  was  a  most  unhappy  man.  He 
stood  by  the  Surteeses  nobly,  everybody 
said.  No  son  could  have  been  more  at- 
tentive than  he  was  to  the  poor  mother 
who  was  entirely  broken  by  this  blow,  and 
had  suddenly  become  an  old  woman.  And 
be  never  wavered  in  his  faith  and  loyalty 
to  Agnes,  who  but  for  that  noble  fidelity 
would,  everybody  said,  have  been  the 
most  of  all  to  be  pitied.  For  Agnes  was 
young,  and  had  all  her  life  before  her,  with 
the  stain  of  this  crime  upon  her  name; 
and  if  her  lover  had  not  stood  by  her  what 
would  have  become  of  her  ?  The  people 
who  had  been  doubtful  of  Dr.  Barr^re,  as 
half  a  Frencb.man,  as  too  great  a  theorist, 
as  a  man  who  had  not  been  quite  success- 
ful in  his  outset,  began  now  to  look  upon 
bim  with  increased  respect,  and  his  firm- 
ness, his  high  honor,  his  disinterestedness 
were  commented  upon  on  all  sides.  But 
io  his  heart  the  doctor  was  far  from  happy. 
His  life,  too,  seemed  in  question  as  well 
as  Jim's.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
be  asked  himself,  would  society,  however 
sympathetic  for  the  moment,  receive  the 
family  of  a  man  who  had  been  banged 
—  horrible  words  I  —  without  prejudice? 
Would  there  not  be  a  stigma  upon  the 
name  of  Surtees,  and  even  upon  the  name 
of  him  who  had  given  his  own  as  a  shield 
to  the  family  of  the  murderer?  He  did 
his  duty  —  no  man  more  truly.  He  loved 
his  Agoes  with  all   the  warmth   of   an 


honest  heart,  taking  his  share  of  all  her 
trouble,  supporting  her  through  every- 
thing, making  himself  for  her  sake  the 
brother  of  a  criminal,  and  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  popular  curiosity  and  pity.  All 
this  he  did  from  day  to  day,  and  went  on 
doing  it;  but  still  there  were  struggles 
and  dreadful  misgivings  in  Dr.  Barr^re's 
heart.  He  was  a  proud  man,  and  except 
for  what  he  made  by  his  profession  a  poor 
one.  If  that  failed  him  he  had  nothing 
else  to  fall  back  upon,  and  he  already 
knew  the  misery  of  unsuccess.  He  knew 
what  it  was  to  see  his  practice  wasting 
away,  to  see  his  former  patients  pass  by 
shamefacedly,  conscious  of  having  trans- 
ferred their  ailments  and  themselves  to 
other  hands,  to  be  put  aside  for  no  ex- 
pressed reason  out  of  the  tide  of  life.  At 
Poolborough  he  had  begun  to  forget  the 
experiences  of  his  beginning,  and  to  feel 
that  at  last  he  had  got  hold  of  the  thread 
which  would  lead  him  if  not  to  fortune,  at 
least  to  comfort  and  the  certainties  of  an 
established  course  of  living.  Would  this 
last?  he  asked  himself;  would  it  make  no 
difiEerence  to  him  if  he  identified  himself 
with  ruin  *—  ruin  so  hideous  and  complete  ? 
The  question  was  a  terrible  one,  and 
brought  the  sweat  to  his  brow  when  in 
chance  moments,  between  his  visits  and 
his  cases,  between  the  occupations  and 
thoughts  which  absorbed  him,  now  and 
then,  suddenly,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains  he 
took,  it  would  start  up  and  look  him  in 
the  face.  **  He  had  a  brother  who  was 
hanged,"  that  was  what  people  would  say ; 
they  would  not  even  after  a  little  lapse  of 
time  pause  to  recollect  that  it  was  his 
wife's  brother.  The  brand  would  go  with 
them  wherever  he  went.  "  You  remember 
the  great  murder  case  in  Poolborough  ? 
Well,  these  were  the  people,  and  the 
brother  was  hanged."  These  words 
seemed  to  detach  themselves  and  float  in 
the  air.  He  said  them  to  himself  some- 
times, or  rather  they  were  said  in  his  ear, 
without  anything  else  to  connect  them. 
The  phrase  seemed  already  a  common 
phrase  which  any  one  might  use,  **The 
brother  was  hanged.'*  And  then  cold 
drops  of  moisture  would  come  out  upon 
his  forehead.  And  all  the  possibilities  of 
life,  the  success  which  is  dear  to  a  man, 
the  advancement  of  which  he  knew  him- 
self capable  —  was  it  all  to  go  ?  Was  he 
to  be  driven  back  once  more  to  that  ever- 
lasting re-commencement  which  makes 
the  heart  of  a  man  sick  ? 

These  thoughts  accompanied  Dr.  Bar- 
r^re  as  he  went  and  came,  a  son,  and 
more  than  a  son,  to  Mrs.  Surtees,  and  to 
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Agaes  the  most  faithful,  the  most  sympa- ! 
thetic  of  lovers.  At  such  a  moment,  and  ' 
in  face  of  the  awful  catastrophe  which  had 
come  upon  them,  any  talk  of  marriaj^e 
would  have  been  out  of  place.  He  had, 
indeed,  sugs^csted  it  at  ftrst  in  mingled 
alarm  and  desperation,  and  true  desire  to 
do  his  best,  in  the  first  impulse  of  over- 
whelming sympathy,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  the  first  glimpse  of  all  that  might  fol* 
low,  and  sickening  horror  of  self-distrust 
lest  his  resolution  might  give  way.  He 
would  have  fled  from  himself,  from  all 
risks  of  this  nature  into  the  safety  of  a 
bond  which  he  could  not  break.  But 
Agnes  had  silently  negatived  the  proposal 
with  a  shake  of  her  head  and  a  smile  of  pa- 
thetic tenderness.  She,  too,  had  thoughts 
of  the  future,  of  which  she  breathed  no 
word  to  any  one,  not  even  to  her  mother. 
All  that  was  in  bis  mind  as  subject  of 
alarm  and  misgiving  was  reflected,  with 
that  double  clearness  and  vivification 
which  is  given  to  everything  reflected  in 
the  clear  flowing  of  a  river,  in  the  mind  of 
Agnes.  She  saw  all  with  the  distinctness 
of  one  to  whom  the  sacrifice  of  herself 
was  nothing  when  compared  with  the  wel- 
fare of  those  she  loved.  He  was  afraid 
lest  these  alarms  might  bring  him  into 
temptation,  and  the  temptation  be  above 
his  strength  ;  and  his  soul  was  disturbed 
and  made  miserable.  But  to  Agnes  the 
matter  took  another  aspect.  All  that  he 
foresaw  she  foresaw,  but  the  thought 
brought  neither  disturbance  nor  fear.  It 
brought  the  exaltation  of  a  great  purpose 
—  the  solemn  joy  of  approaching  martyr  ' 
dom.  Arnold  should  never  suffer  for  her. 
it  was  she  who  would  have  the  better 
part  and  suffer  for  him. 

The  dreadful  fact  that  it  was  Dr.  Barr^re 
only  who  had  witnessed  the  murder,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  speak  and  prove 
what  he  had  seen,  became  more  and  more 
apparent  to  them  all  as  the  time  drew 
on.  His  description  of  the  blows  that  had 
been  rained  down  wildly  on  the  victim, 
and  of  the  lurking  figure  in  the  shadow 
which  he  had  noted,  as  he  passed  the  first 
time,  took  away  all  hope  that  it  might  be 
supposed  the  act  of  a  momentary  madness 
without  premeditation.  The  doctor  had 
told  his  story  with  all  the  precision  that 
was  natural  to  him  before  he  knew  who  it 
was  that  would  be  convicted  by  it ;  and 
now  it  was  oo  longer  possible  for.  him, 
even  had  his  conscience  permitted  it,  to 
soften  the  details  which  he  had  at  first 
given  so  clearly,  or  to  throw  any  mist  upon 
his  clear  narrative.  He  had  to  repeat  it 
all,  knowing  the  fatal  effect  it  roust  have, 


standing  up  with  Jim*s  pale  face  before 
him,  with  a  knowledge  that  somewhere  in 
a  dim  corner  Agnes  sat  with  bowed  head 
listening  —  to  what  she  already  knew  so 
well.  The  doctor's  countenance  was  as 
pale  as  Jim's.  His  mouth  grew  dry  as  he 
bore  his  testimony;  but  not  all  the  ter- 
rible consequences  could  make  him  alter 
a  word.  He  could  scarcely  refrain  a 
groan,  a  sob,  when  he  had  done ;  and  this 
involuntary  evidence  of  what  it  cost  him  to 
tell  the  truth  increased  the  effect  in  the 
highest  degree,  as  the  evidence  of  ao  un- 
willing witness  always  does.  There  was 
but  one  point  in  which  he  could  help  the 
prisoner;  and  fortunately  that  too  had 
been  a  special  point  in  his  previous  evi- 
dence; but  it  was  not  until  Dr.  Barr^re 
got  into  the  hands  of  Jim's  advocate  that 
this  was  brought  out.  *'  I  see,"  the  coun- 
sel said,  **  that  in  your  previous  examina- 
tion you  speak  of  a  cry  uttered  by  the 
assailant  after  the  blows  which  you  have 
described.  You  describe  it  as  a  cry  of 
horror.  In  what  sense  do  you  mean  this 
to  be  understood  ? " 

**  I  mean,"  said  Dr.  Barr^re  very  point- 
edly and  clearly  —  and  if  there  had  been 
any  divided  attention  in  the  crowded 
court  where  so  many  people  had  come  to 
hear  the  fate  of  one  whom  they  had  known 
from  his  childhood,  every  mind  was  roused 
now,  and  every  eye  intent  upon  the  speak- 
er—  "I  mean "     He  paused  to  give 

fuller  force  to  what  he  said. 

"  I  mean  that  the  man  who  struck  those 
blows  for  the  first  time  realized  what  he 
was  doing.  The  cry  was  one  of  conster- 
nation and  dismay.  It  was  the  cry  of  a 
man  horrified  to  see  what  he  had  done." 

**The  cry  was  so  remarkable  that  it 
made  a  great  impression  on  your  mind?" 

**  A  very  great  impression.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  heard  an  utterance 
which  affected  me  so  much." 

"You  were  hurrying  forward  at  the 
time  to  interpose  in  the  scuffle?  Did  you 
distinguish  any  words?  Did  you  recog- 
nize the  voice  ?  " 

"  It  would  give  an  erroneous  impression 
to  say  that  I  meant  to  interpose  in  the 
scuffle.  There  was  no  scuffle.  The  man 
fell  at  once.  He  never  had  a  chance  of 
defending  himself.  I  did  not  recognize 
the  voice,  nor  can  I  say  that  any  words 
were  used.     It  was  nothing  but  a  cry." 

"  The  cry,  however,  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  induce  you  to  change  your  mind 
in  respect  to  what  had  occurred?" 

**  I  had  no  time  to  form  any  theory. 
The  impression  it  produced  on  my  mind 
was  that  an  assault  was  intended,  but  not 
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morder;  and  that  all  at  ooce  it  had  be- 
come apparent  to  the  unfortunate  — 
Here  the  doctor  paused,  and  there  was  a 
deep,  sobbing  breath  of  intense  attention 
drawn  by  the  crowd.  He  stopped  for  a 
minute,  and  then  resumed,  "It  had  be- 
come apparent  to  the  —  assailant  that  he 
had  —  gone  too  far ;  that  the  consequences 
were  more  terrible  than  he  had  Intended. 
He  threw  down  what  he  bad  in  his  hand, 
and  fled  in  horror." 

"  You  were  convinced,  then,  that  there 
was  no  murderous  intention  in  the  act  of 
the  unfortunate  —  as  you  have  well  said 
—  assailant?" 

**That  was  my  conviction,"  said  Dr. 
Barr^re. 

The  effect  made  upon  the  assembly  was 
great.  And  though  it  was  no  doubt  di- 
minished more  or  less  by  the  cross-exam- 
ination of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
who  protested  vehemently  against  the 
epithet  of  unfortunate  applied  to  the  man 
who  bad  attacked  in  the  dark  another  man 
who  was  proceeding  quietly  about  his  own 
business,  who  had  lain  in  wait  for  him 
and  assaulted  him  murderously  with  every 
evidence  of  premeditation,  it  still  remained 
the  strongest  point  in  the  defence.  "  You 
say  that  you  had  no  time  to  form  any 
theory?"  said  the  prosecutor;  "yet  you 
have  told  us  that  you  rushed  forward  call- 
ing out  murder.  Was  this  before  or  after 
you  heard  the  cry,  so  full  of  meaning 
which  you  have  described  ?  " 

"  It  was  probably  almost  at  the  same 
moment,"  said  Dr.  Barr^re. 

"Yet,  even  in  the  act  of  crying  out 
murder,  you  were  capable  of  noticing  all 
the  complicated  sentiments  which  you 
oow  tell  us  were  in  the  assailant's  cry." 

"In  great  excitement  one  takes  no  note 
of  the  passage  of  time  —  a  minute  conta'ns 
as  much  as  an  hour." 

"  And  you  expect  us  to  believe  that  in 
that  minute,  and  without  the  help  of  words, 
you  were  enlightened  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  act  by  a  mere  inarticulate  cry  ?" 

**I  tell  you  the  impression  produced 
on  my  mind,  as  I  told  it  at  the  coroner's 
inquest,"  said  Dr.  Barrire  steadily ;  "  as 
I  have  told  it  to  my  friends  from  the 
first." 

**Yet  this  did  not  prevent  you  from 
shouting  murder?" 

"No;  it  did  not  prevent  me  from  call- 
io;;  for  help  in  the  usual  way." 

This  was  all  that  could  be  made  of  the 
doctor.  It  remained  the  strongest  point 
io  poor  Jim's  favor,  who  was,  as  everybody 
saw  to  be  inevitable,  condemned;  yet  rec- 
ommended to  mercy  because  of  what  Dr. 
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Barr^re  had  said.  Otherwise  there  were 
many  features  in  the  case  that  roused  the 
popular  pity.  The  bad  character  of  the 
man  who  had  been  killed,  the  evil  influ- 
ence he  was  known  to  have  exercised,  the 
injury  he  had  done  to  Jim  himself  and  to 
so  many  others,  and  the  very  cause  of  the 
quarrel  in  which  Jim  had  threatened  and 
announced  his  intention  of  punishing  him 
—  all  these  things,  had  Jim  been  tried  in 
France,  would  have  produced  a  verdict 
modified  by  extenuating  circumstances. 
In  England  it  did  not  touch  the  decision, 
but  it  produced  that  vague  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy  with  which  pity  satisfies 
itself  when  it  can  do  no  more. 

Dr.  Barr^re  took  the  unfortunate  mother 
and  sister  home.  Mrs.  Surtees,  broken 
as  she  was,  could  not  be  absent  from  the 
court  when  her  son's  fate  was  to  be  deter- 
mined. She  was  as  one  stricken  dumb 
as  they  took  her  back.  Now  and  then 
she  would  put  her  trembling  hands  to  her 
eyes  as  if  expecting  tears  which  did  not 
come.  'Her  very  heart  and  soul  were 
crushed  by  the  awful  doom  which  had 
been  spoken.  And  the  others  did  not 
even  dare  to  exchange  a  look.  The  hor- 
ror which  enveloped  them  was  too  terrible 
for  speech.  It  was  only  after  an  interval 
had  passed,  and  life,  indomitable  life 
which  always  rises  again  whatever  may 
be  the  anguish  that  subdues  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, had  returned  in  pain  and  fear  to  its 
struggle  with  the  intolerable,  that  words 
and  the  power  of  communication  returned. 
Then  Dr.  Barr^re  told  the  broken-hearted 
women  that  both  he  himself  and  others  in 
the  town  who  knew  Jim,  with  all  the  influ- 
ence that  could  be  brought  to  bear,  would 
work  for  a  revision  of  the  sentence.  It 
was  upon  his  own  evidence  that  the  hopes, 
which  those  who  were  not  so  deeply,  tre- 
mendously interested,  but  who  regarded 
the  case  with  an  impartial  eye,  began  to 
entertain,  were  founded.  "I  hope  that 
the  home  secretary  may  send  for  me,"  he 
said;  "they  think  he  will.  God  g;rant 
it!"  He  too  had  worked  himself  into  a 
kind  of  hope. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Agnes,  melting  for  the 
first  time  into  tears  at  the  touch  of  a  pos' 
sible  deliverance,"  if  we  could  go,  as  they 
used  to  do,  to  the  queen,  his  mother  and 
his  sister,  on  our  knees  1 " 

Mrs.  Surtees  sat  and  listened  to  them 
with  her  immovable  face  of  misery. 
"  Don't  speak  to  me  of  hope,  for  I  cannot 
bear  it,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  don't  speak  of 
hope;  there  is  none  —  none  1  Nothing 
but  death  and  shame." 

"  Yes,  mother ;  "  said  Dr.  Barr.^re,  and 
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he  added  under  his  breath,  "whatever 
happens  —  whatever  happens  —  thereshall 
be  no  death  of  shame." 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  recommendation  to  mercy  was  very 
strong;  almost  all  the  principal  people  in 
the  town  interested  themselves,  and  the 
judge  himself  had  been  persuaded  to  add 
a  potent  word;  but  as  he  did  so  he  shook 
his  head,  and  told  the  petitioners  that 
their  arguments  were  all  sentimental. 
**  What  does  your  lordship  say  then  to 
the  doctor's  testimony?*'  was  asked  him, 
upon  which  he  shook  his  head  more  and 
more.  "The  doctor's  testimony,  above 
all,*'  he  said.  "Mind  you,  I  think  that 
probably  the  doctor  was  right,  but  it  is 
not  a  solid  argument,  it  is  all  sentiment; 
and  that  is  what  the  Home  Office  makes 
DO  account  of."  This  was  very  discour- 
aging. But  still  there  was  a  certain  en- 
thusiasm in  the  town  in  Jim's  favor,  as 
well  as  a  natural  horror  that  one  who 
really  belonged  (if  he  had  kept  bis  posi- 
tion) to  the  best  class,  should  come  to 
such  an  end ;  and  the  chief  people  who 
got  up  this  recommendation  to  mercy 
were  warm  supporters  of  the  government. 
That,  too,  they  felt  convinced,  must  tell 
for  something.  And  there  reigned  in 
Poolborough  a  certain  hope,  which  Dr. 
Barr^re  sometimes  shared. 

Sometimes  ;  for  on  many  occasions  he 
took  the  darker  view  —  the  view  so  uni* 
versal  and  generally  received,  that  the 
more  important  it  is  for  you  that  a  certain 
thing  should  come  to  pass,  the  more  you 
desire  it,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  happen. 
And  then  he  would  ask  himself  was  it  so 
important  that  it  should  come  to  pass? 
At  the  best  it  was  still  true  that  Jim  had 
killed  this  man.  If  he  were  not  hanged 
for  it  he  would  be  imprisoned  for  life; 
and  whether  it  is  worse  to  have  a  relative 
who  has  been  hanged  for  a  crime  or  one 
who  is  lingering  out  a  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  it,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  There 
did  not  seem  much  to  choose  between 
them.  Perhaps  even  the  hanging  would 
be  forgotten  soonest — and  it  would  be 
less  of  a  burden.  For  to  think  of  a  brother 
in  prison,  who  might  emerge  years  hence 
with  a  ticket-oMeave,  a  disgraced  and  de- 
graded man,  was  something  terrible. 
Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  would  be  best 
that  he  should  die.  And  then  Dr.  Bar- 
r^re  shuddered.  Die  I  Ah  1  if  that  might 
be,  quietly,  without  demonstration.  But 
as  it  was  — ^  And  then  he  would  begin 
again,  against  his  will,  that  painful  circle 
of  thought  —  "the  brother  was  hanged." 


That  was  what  people  would  say.  After 
the  horror  of  it  had  died  out  fantastic 
patients  would  cry,  "  The  brother  of  a 
man  who  was  hanged  1  Oh,  no!  don't  let 
us  call  in  such  a  person.''  The  ladies 
would  say  this;  they  would  shudder  yet 
perhaps  even  laugh,  for  the  pity  would 
be  forgotten,  even  the  horror  would 
be  forgotten,  and  there  would  remain 
only  this  suggestion  of  discomfort — just 
enough  to  make  the  women  feel  that  they 
would  not  like  to  have  him,  the  brother  of 
a  man  who  was  hanged,  for  their  doctor. 
Dr.  Barr^re  tried  all  he  could  to  escape 
from  this  circle  of  fatal  thought ;  but  how- 
ever hard  he  worked,  and  however  much 
he  occupied  himself,  he  could  not  do  so 
always.  And  the  thought  went  near  some- 
times to  make  him  mad. 

He  had,  however,  much  to  occupy  him, 
to  keep  thought  away.  He  was  the  only 
element  of  comfoct  in  the  life  of  the  two 
miserable  women  who  lived  under  the 
shadow  of  death,  their  minds  entirely  ab- 
sorbed  in  the  approaching  catastrophe, 
living  through  it  a  hundred  times  in  antici- 
pation, in  despair  which  was  made  more 
ghastly  and  sickening  by  a  flicker  of  ter- 
rible hope.  Mrs.  Surtees  said  that  she 
had  no  hope ;  she  would  not  allow  the 
possibility  to  be  named;  but  secretly 
dwelt  upon  it  with  an  intensity  of  sus- 
pense which  was  more  unendurable  than 
any  calamity.  And  when  Agnes  and  her 
lover  were  alone  this  was  the  subject  that 
occupied  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  Their  own  hopes  and  prospects 
were  all  blotted  out  as  if  they  bad  never 
been.  He  brought  her  reports  of  what 
was  said,  and  what  was  thought  on  the 
subject  among  the  people  who  had  in- 
fluence, those  who  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  obtain  a  reprieve ;  and  she  hang 
upon  his  words  breathless  with  an  all- 
absorbing  interest.  He  never  got  beyond 
the  awful  shadow,  or  could  forget  it,  and 
went  about  all  day  with  that  cloud  hang- 
ing over  him,  and  frightened  his  patients 
with  his  stern  and  serious  looks.  "  Dr. 
Barr^re  is  not  an  encouraging  doctor," 
they  began  to  say,  "  he  makes  you  think 
you  are  going  to  die ;  "  for  the  sick  people 
could  not  divest  themselves  of  the  idea 
that  it  was  their  complaints  that  were 
foremost  in  the  doctor's  mind  and  pro- 
duced that  severity  in  his  looks. 

But  all  this  was  light  and  easy  to  the 
last  of  the  many  occupations  which  filled 
Dr.  Barr^re's  time  and  thoughts,  and  that 
was  Jim  —  Jim  alone  in  his  prison,  he  who 
never  had  been  alone,  who  had  been  sur- 
rounded all  day  long  with  his  companions 
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~the  cooipanioDS  who  bad  led  him 
astray.  No,  they  had  not  led  him  astray. 
Langtoo,  who  was  dead,  whom  he  had 
killed,  had  not  led  him  astray,  though  he 
DOW  thought  so,  or  said  so,  bemoaoiog 
himself.  Such  a  thing  would  be  too  heavy 
a  burden  for  any  human  spirit.  A  man 
caooot  ruin  any  more  than  he  can  save 
his  brother.  His  own  inclinations,  his 
own  will,  his  love  for  the  forbidden,  his 
idle  wishes  and  follies  —  these  were  what 
had  led  him  astray.  And  now  he  was  left 
alone  to  think  of  all  that,  with  the  shadow 
before  him  of  a  hideous  death  at  a  fixed 
moment  —  a  moment  drawing  nearer  and 
Dearer,  which  he  could  no  more  escape 
than  he  could  forget  it.  Jim  had  many 
good  qualities  amid  his  evil  ones.  He 
was  not  a  bad  man  ;  his  sins  were  rather 
those  of  a  foolish,  self-indulgent  boy.  His 
character  was  that  of  a  boy.  A  certain 
ioDocency,  if  that  word  may  be  used,  lay 
under  the  surface  of  his  vices,  and  long 
cooiiDement  away  from  all  temptation  had 
wrought  a  change  in  him  like  that  that 
came  over  the  leper  in  the  Scriptures, 
whose  flesh  came  again  as  the  flesh  of  a 
little  child.  This  was  what  happened  to 
Jim,  both  bodily  and  mentally.  He  lan- 
guished in  health  from  his  confinement, 
but  yet  his  eyes  regained  the  clearness  of 
his  youth,  and  bis  mind,  all  its  ingenuous- 
ness, its  power  of  aHection.  Lying  under 
sentence  of  death  he  became  once  more 
the  lovable  human  creature,  the  winning 
aod  attractive  youth  he  had  been  in  the 
days  before  trouble  came.  All  clouds 
save  the  one  cloud  rolled  o£E  his  soul.  In 
all  hkelihood  he  himself  forgot  the  course 
of  degradation  through  which  he  had 
gone ;  everything  was  obliterated  to  him 
by  the  impossibility  of  sinning  more  — 
everything  except  the  one  thing  which  no 
self  delusion  could  obliterate,  the  un- 
changeable doom  to  which  he  was  ap- 
proaching day  by  day.  Jim  had  none  of 
the  tremors  of  a  murderer.  He  concealed 
nothing;  he  admitted  freely  that  the  ver- 
dict was  just,  that  it  was  he  who  had 
lurked  in  the  dark  and  awaited  the  villain 
—  but  only  he  had  never  meant  more  than 
to  punish  him.  '*  It  is  all  quite  true  what 
the  doctor  says.  I  knocked  him  down. 
I  meant  to  beat  him  within  an  inch  of  his 
life.  God  knows  if  he  deserved  it  at  my 
bands,  or  any  honest  man's  bands.  And 
then  it  came  over  me  in  a  moment  that  he 
never  moved,  that  he  never  made  a  strug- 
gle. It  was  not  because  there  were  peo- 
ple coming  up  that  I  ran  away.  It  was 
horror,  as  the  doctor  says.  Nothing  can 
ever  happen  to  me  again  so  dreadful  as 
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that,"  said  Jim,  putting  up  his  handker- 
chief to  wipe  his  damp  forehead.  And 
yet  he  could  tell  even  that  story  with  tol- 
erable calm.  He  was  not  conscious  of 
guilt;  he  had  meant  to  do  what  he  felt 
quite  justifiable  —  rather  laudable  than 
otherwise  —  to  thrash  a  rascal  "  wUhin  an 
inch  of  his  life."  He  had  expected  the 
man  to  defend  himself;  he  had  been  full 
of  what  he  felt  to  be  righteous  rage,  and 
he  did  not  feel  himself  guilty  now.  He 
was  haunted  by  no  ghost ;  he  had  ceased 
even  to  shudder  at  the  recollection  of  the 
horrible  moment  in  which  he  became 
aware  that  instead  of  chastising  he  had 
killed. 

But  when  his  momentary  occupation 
with  other  thoughts  died  away  and  the 
recollection  of  what  lay  before  him  came 
back,  the  condition  of  poor  Jim  was  a 
dreadful  one.  To  die  — for  that  I — to 
die  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  September, 
at  a  horrible  moment  fixed  and  unchange- 
able. To  feel  the  days  running  past  re- 
morselessly, swi-ft  without  an  event  to 
break  their  monotonous  flying  pace  — 
those  days  which  were  so  endlessly  long 
from  dawn  to  twilight,  which  seemed  as 
if  they  would  never  be  done,  which  had 
so  little  night,  yet  which  flew  noiselessly, 
silently,  bringing  him  ever  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  end.  Poor  Jim  broke  down 
entirely  under  the  pressure  of  this  intoler- 
able certainty.  Had  it  been  done  at  once, 
the  moment  the  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced; but  to  sit  and  wait  for  it,  look 
for  it,  anticipate  it,  know  that  every  hour 
was  bringing  it  nearer,  that  through  the 
dark  and  through  the  day,  and  through  all 
the  endless  circles  of  thoughts  that  sur- 
rounded and  surrounded  it,  it  was  coming, 
always  coming,  not  to  be  escaped !  Jim's 
nerves  broke  down  under  this  intolerable 
thing  that  had  to  be  borne.  He  kept  com- 
mand of  himself  when  he  saw  his  mother 
aod  sister,  but  with  Dr.  Barr^re  he  let 
himself  go.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  for  the 
wretched  moment.  Save  for  the  moment, 
nothing,  alas,  could  be  a  relief  —  for 
whether  he  contrived  to  smile  and  subdue 
himself,  or  whether  he  dashed  himself 
against  the  wall  of  impossibility  that  shut 
him  in,  whether  he  raved  in  anguish  or 
madness,  or  slept,  or  tried  to  put  a  brave 
face  upon  it,  it  was  coming  all  the  time. 

"It  is  sitting  and  waiting  that  is  the 
horrible  thing,"  he  said  ;  *'  to  think  there 
is  nothing  you  can  do.  That's  true,  you 
know,  doctor,  in  *Don  Juan,'  about  the 
people  that  plunged  into  the  sea  to  get 
drowned  a  little  sooner  and  be  done  with 
it  —  in  the  shipwreck,   you   know.      It's 
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waiting  and  seeing  it  conning  that  is  hor- 
rible. It  is  just  thirteen  days  to-day. 
Death  isn't  what  I  mind ;  it's  waiting  for 
it.  Will  it  be  —  will  it  be  very  —  horrible, 
do  you  think — at  the  moment  —  when  it 
comes  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Dr.  Barr&re,  "if  it  comes  to 
that,  not  horrible  at  all  —  a  moment,  no 
more." 

"A  moment  —  but  you  can't  tell  till  you 
try  what  may  be  in  a  moment.  I  don't 
mind,  doctor ;  something  sharp  and  soon 
would  be  a  sort  of  relief.  It  is  the  sitting 
and  waiting,  counting  the  days,  seeing  it 
coming  —  always  coming.  Nobody  has  a 
right  to  torture  a  fellow  like  that  —  let 
them  take  him  and  hang  him  as  the  lynch- 
ers do,  straight  off."  .Then  Jim  was 
seized  with  a  slight,  convulsive  shudder. 
"  And  then  the  afterwards,  doctor  ?  for  all 
your  science  you  can't  tell  anything  about 
that.  Perhaps  you  don't  believe  in  it  at 
all.     I  do." 

Dr.  Barr^re  made  no  reply.  He  was 
not  quite  clear  about  what  he  believed; 
and  he  had  nothing  to  say  on  such  a  sub- 
ject to  this  young  man  standing  upon  the 
verge,  with  all  the  uncertainties  and  pos- 
sibilities of  life  still  so  warm  in  him,  and 
yet  so  near  the  one  unalterable  certainty. 
After  a  minute  Jim  resumed. 

"  I  do,"  he  said  firmly.  "  I've  never  been 
what  you  call  a  sceptic.  I  don't  believe 
men  are;  they  only  pretend,  or  perhaps 
think  so,  till  it  comes  upon  them.  I  won- 
der what  they'll  say  to  a  poor  fellow  up 
there^  doctor?  I've  always  been  told  they 
understand  up  there  —  there  can't  be  in- 
justice done  like  here.  And  I've  always 
been  a  true  believer.  I've  never  been  led 
away  —  like  that." 

"  It  isn't  a  subject  on  which  I  can  talk," 
said  the  doctor  unsteadily;  "your  mother 
and  Agnes,  they  know.  But,  Jim,  for  the 
love  of  God  don't  talk  to  them  as  you  are 
doing  now.  Put  on  a  good  face  for  their 
sakes." 

"  Poor  mother ! "  said  Jim.  He  turned 
all  at  once  almost  to  crying — softened 
entirely  out  of  his  wild  talk.  "  What  has 
she  done  to  have  a  thing  like  this  happen 
to  her  ?  She  is  a  real  good  woman  —  and 
to  have  a  son  hanged,  good  Lord ! "  Again 
he  shivered  convulsively.  "  She  won't 
live  long,  that's  one  thing;  and  perhaps 
it'll  be  explained  to  her  satisfaction  up 
there.  But  that's  what  I  call  unjust,  Bar- 
r^re,  to  torture  a  poor  soul  like  that,  that 
has  never  done  anything  but  good  all  her 
life.  You'll  take  care  of  Agnes.  But 
mother  will  not  live  long,  poor  dear. 
Poor  dear ! "  he  repeated  with  a  tremu- 


lous smile.    "  I  suppose  she  bad  a  happy 

life  till  I  grew  up  —  till  I I  wonder 

what  I  could  be  born  for,  a  fellow  like  me, 
to  be  hanged ! "  he  cried  with  a  sudden, 
sharp  anguish  in  which  there  was  the 
laughter  of  misery  and  the  groan  of  de- 
spair. 

Dr.  Barr^re  left  the  prison  with  his 
heart  bleeding;  but  he  did  not  abandon 
Jim.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  terri- 
ble attraction  which  drew  him  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  unfortunate  young  man.  The 
doctor  of  Poolborough  Jail,  though  not  so 
high  in  the  profession  as  himself,  was  one 
of  Dr.  Barr^re's  acquaintances,  and  to 
him  he  went  when  he  left  the  condemned 
cell.  The  doctor  told  his  professional 
brother  that  Surtees  was  in  a  very  bad 
state  of  health.  "  His  nerves  have  broken 
down  entirely.  His  heart  —  haven't  you 
remarked?  —  his  heart  is  in  such  a  state 
that  he  might  go  at  any  moment." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  other,  *•  he  has 
never  complained  that  I  know  of.  And  a 
very  good  thing  too,  Barr^re ;  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  would  regret  it  if 
anything  did  happen  before ^* 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor,  "  but  the  poor 
fellow  may  suffer.  I  wonder  if  you'd  let 
me  have  the  charge  of  him.  Maxwell?  I 
know  you're  a  busy  man.  And  it  would 
please  his  mother  to  think  that  I  was  look- 
ing after  him.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

The  one  medical  man  looked  at  the 
other.  Dr.  Barr^re  was  pale,  but  he  did 
not  shrink  from  the  look  turned  upon  him. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Barr^re,"  said 
the  prison  doctor  at  last.  "  I  am  getting 
all  wrong  for  want  of  a  little  rest.  Feel 
my  hand  —  my  nerves  are  as  much  shaken 
as  Surtees's.  If  you'll  take  the  whole  for 
a  fortnight,  so  that  I  may  take  my  holi- 
day  " 

Dr.  Barr^re  thought  for  a  moment. 
"A  fortnight?  That  will  be  till  after  — 
I  don't  know  how  1  am  to  do  it  with  my 
practice ;  but  I  will  do  it,  for  the  sake  of 
—  your  health.  Maxwell ;  for  I  see  you  are 
in  a  bad  way." 

"Hurrah I"  said  the  other,  "a  breath 
of  air  will  set  me  all  right,  and  I  shall  be 
forever  obliged  to  you,  Barr^re."  Then 
he  stopped  for  a  moment  and  looked 
keenly  in  his  face.  "  You're  a  better  man 
than  I  am,  and  know  more ;  but  for  God's 
sake,  Barr^re,  no  tricks  —  no  tricks.  You 
know  what  I  mean,"  he  said. 

"  No,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I 
know  you  want  a  holiday,  and  I  want  to 
take  care  of  a  case  in  which  I  am  inter- 
ested. It  suits  us  both.  Let  me  have  all 
the  details  you  can,"  said  Dr.  Barrdre. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  day  had  come,  and  almost  the  hour. 
The  weary  time  had  atoleo,  endless,  yet 
flying  on  noiseless  wings ;  an  eternity  of 
featureless,  lingering  hours,  yet  speeding, 
speeding  towards  that  one  fixed  end.  And 
there  was  no  reprieve.  The  important 
people  of  Poolborough  had  retired  sullenly 
from  their  endeavors.  To  support  a  gov- 
eroment  faithfully  and  yet  not  to  have  one 
poor  favor  granted  —  their  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy  turned  back  upon  them- 
selves; they  were  indignant,  and  in  that 
grievance  they  forgot  the  original  cause  of 
it.  Still  there  were  one  or  two  still  toiling 
OQ.  But  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  had 
dawned  and  nothing  bad  come. 

To  tell  how  Mrs.  Surtees  and  Agnes 
bad  lived  through  these  days  is  beyond 
oar  power.  They  did  not  live;  they 
dragged  through  a  feverish  dream  from 
one  time  of  seeing  him  to  another,  uncon- 
scious what  passed  in  the  mean  time,  ex- 
cept when  some  messenger  would  come 
to  their  door,  and  a  wild  blaze  and  frenzy 
of  hope  would  light  up  in  their  miserable 
hearts ;  for  it  always  seemed  to  them  that 
it  mast  be  the  reprieve  which  was  coming, 
though  each  said  to  herself  that  it  would 
not,  could  not,  come.  And  when  they  saw 
Jim,  that  one  actual  recurring  point  in 
their  lives  was  perhaps  more  miserable 
than  the  intervals.  For  to  see  him,  and 
to  know  that  the  hour  was  coming  ever 
nearer  and  nearer  when  he  must  die ;  to 
sit  with  him,  never  free  from  inspection, 
never  out  of  hearing  of  some  compulsory 
spectator  ;  to  see  the  tension  of  his  nerves, 
the  strain  of  intolerable  expectation  in 
bim  —  was  almost  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  could  bear.  They  had  privileges 
which  were  not  allowed  in  ordinary  cases 
—  for  were  not  they  still  ranked  among 
the  best  people  of  Poolborough,  though 
beaten  down  by  horrible  calamity?  What 
could  they  say  to  him?  Not  even  the 
religious  exhortations,  the  prayers  which 
came  from  other  lips  less  trembling.  They 
were  dumb.  "Dear  Jim,"  and  "God 
bless  you,'*  was  ail  they  could  say.  Their 
misery  was  too  great,  there  was  no  utter- 
ance in  it;  a  word  would  have  over- 
thrown the  enforced  and  awful  calm.  And 
neither  could  he  speak.  When  he  had 
said  "  Mother  **  and  kissed  her,  and  smiled, 
that  was  all.  Then  they  sat  silent  holding 
each  other's  hands. 

Through  all  this  Dr.  Barr^re  was  the 
only  human  supporter  of  the  miserable 
family.  He  had  promised  to  stand  by  Jim 
to  the  end,  not  to  leave  him  till  life  had 


left  him  —  till  all  was  over.  And  now  the 
supreme  moment  had  nearly  come.  The 
doctor  was  as  pale,  almost  paler  than  he 
who  was  about  to  die.  There  was  an  air 
about  him  of  sternness,  almost  of  despera- 
tion ;  yet  to  Jim  he  was  tender  as  his  moth- 
er. He  had  warned  the  authorities  what 
he  feared,  that  agitation  and  excitement 
might  even  yet  rob  the  law  of  its  victim. 
He  had  been  allowed  to  be  with  the  con- 
demned man  from  earliest  dawn  of  the  fatal 
morning  in  consequence  of  the  warning  he 
had  given,  but  it  appeared  to  the  attendants 
that  Jim  himself  bore  a  less  alarming  air 
than  the  doctor,  whose  colorless  face  and 
haggard  eyes  looked  as  if  he  had  not  slept 
for  a  week.  Jim,  poor  Jim,  had  summoned 
all  his  courage  f(v  this  supreme  moment. 
There  was  a  sweetness  in  his  look  that 
added  to  its  youthfulness.  He  looked  like 
a  boy;  his  long  imprisonment  and  the 
enforced  self-denial  there  was  in  it,  had 
chased  from  his  face  all  stains  of  evil. 
He  was  pale  and  worn  with  his  confine- 
ment and  with  the  interval  of  awful  wait* 
ing,  but  his  eyes  were  clear  as  a  child's  — 
pathetic,  tender,  with  a  wistful  smile  in 
them,  as  though  the  arrival  of  the  fatal 
hour  had  brought  relief.  The  old  clergy- 
man who  had  baptized  him  had  come,  too, 
to  stand  by  him  to  the  last,  and  he  could 
scarcely  speak  for  tears.  But  Jim  was 
calm,  and  smiled ;  if  any  bit  of  blue  sky 
was  in  that  cell  of  the  condemned,  with 
all  its  grim  and  melancholy  memories,  it 
was  in  Jim*s  face. 

The  doctor  moved  about  him  not  able 
to  keep  still,  with  that  look  of  desperation, 
listening  for  every  sound.  But  all  was 
still  except  the  broken  voice  of  the  old 
clergyman,  who  had  knelt  down  and  was 
praying.  One  of  the  attendants  too  had 
gone  clown  on  his  knees.  The  other  stood 
watching,  yet  distracted  by  a  pity  which 
even  his  hardened  faculties  could  not  re- 
sist. Jim  sat  with  his  hands  clasped,  his 
eyes  for  a  moment  closed,  the  smile  still 
quivering  about  his  mouth.  In  this  still- 
ness of  intense  feeling  all  observation  save 
that  of  the  ever-watchful  doctor  was  mo- 
mentarily subdued.  Suddenly  Jim's  head 
seemed  to  droop  forward  on  his  breast ; 
the  doctor  came  in  front  of  him  with  one 
swift  step,  and  through  the  sound  of  the 
praying  called  imperatively,  sharply,  for 
wine,  wine  I  The  warder  who  was  stand- 
ing rushed  to  fill  it  out,  while  Dr.  Barr^re 
bent  over  the  fainting  youth.  1 1  all  passed 
in  a  moment,  before  the  half-said  sentence 
of  the  prayer  was  completed.  The  cler- 
gyman's voice  wavered,  stopped  —  and 
then  resumed  again,  finishing  the  phrase. 
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notwithstaodingthe  stiraod  hurried  roove- 
meot,  the  momentary  breathless  scuffle, 
which  a  sudden  attack  of  illness,  a  fit  or 
faint,  always  occasions.  Then  a  sharp 
sound  broke  the  stillness— the  crash  of 
the  wineglass  which  the  doctor  let  fall 
from  his  hand  after  forcing  the  contents, 
as  it  seemed,  down  the  patient's  throat. 
The  old  clergyman,  on  his  knees  still, 
paused  and  opening  his  eyes  gazed  at  the 
strange  scene,  not  awakening  to  the  seri- 
ousness  of  it,  or  perceiving  any  new  ele* 
ment  introduced  into  the  solemnity  of  the 
situation  for  some  minutes,  yet  gazing  with 
tragic  eyes,  since  nothing  in  the  first  place 
could  well  be  more  tragic.  The  little  stir, 
the  scuffle  of  the  moving  feet,  the  two  men 
in  motion  about  the  still  figure  in  the  chair, 
lasted  for  a  little  longer;*  then  the  warder 
uttered  a  stifled  cry.  The  clergyman  on 
his  knees,  his  heart  still  in  his  prayer  for 
the  dying,  felt  it  half  profane  to  break  ofiE 
into  words  to  men  in  the  midst  of  those 
he  was  addressing  to  God  —  but  forced 
by  this  strange  break  cried,  "  What  is  it? 
—  what  has  happened  ?  "  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

There  was  no  immediate  answer.  The 
doctor  gave  some  brief,  quick  directions, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  warder  lifted  the 
helpless  figure,  all  fallen  upon  itself  like 
a  ruined  house,  with  difficulty  to  the  bed. 
The  limp,  long,  helpless  limbs,  the  entire 
immobility  and  deadness  of  the  form 
struck  with  a  strange  chill  to  the  heart  of 
the  man  who  had  been  interceding,  wrapt 
in  another  atmosphere  than  that  of  earth. 
The  clergyman  got  up  from  his  knees, 
coming  back  with  a  keen  and  awful  sense 
of  his  humanity.  '*Has  be  —  fainted?" 
be  asked  with  a  gasp. 

Once  more  a  dead  pause,  a  stillness  in 
which  the  four  men  heard  their  hearts 
beating;  then  the  doctor  said,  with  a 
strange  brevity  and  solemnity^  '*  Better 
than  that  —  he  is  dead." 

Dead !  They  gathered  round  and  gazed 
in  a  consternation  beyond  words.  The 
young  face,  scarcely  paler  than  it  had  been 
a  moment  since,  the  eyes  half  shut,  the 
lips  fallen  apart  with  that  awful  opening 
which  is  made  by  the  exit  of  the  last 
breath,  lay  back  upon  the  wretched  pillow 
in  all  that  abstraction  and  incalculable 
distance  which  comes  with  the  first  touch 
of  death.  No  one  could  look  at  that,  and 
be  in  any  doubt.  The  warders  stood  by 
dazed  with  horror  and  dismay,  as  if  they 
had  let  their  prisoner  escape.  Was  it 
their  fault?  Would  they  be  blamed  for 
it?  They  had  seen  men  go  to  the  scaffold 
before  with  little  feeling,  but  they  had 


never  seen  one  die  of  the  horror  of  it, 
Jim  had  died. 

While  thev  were  thus  standing  a  sound 
of  measured  steps  was  heard  without. 
The  door  was  opened  with  that  harsh 
turning  of  the  key  which  in  other  circum* 
stances  would  have  sounded  like  the  trum- 
pet of  doom,  but  which  now  woke  no 
tremor, scarcely  any  concern.  It  was  the 
sheriff  and  his  grim  procession  coming 
for  the  prisoner.  They  streamed  in  and 
gathered  astonished  about  the  bed.  Dr. 
Barr^re  turned  from  where  he  stood  at 
the  head,  with  a  face  which  was  like  .^^shes 
—  pallid,  stern,  the  nostrils  dilating,  the 
throat  held  high.  He  made  a  solema 
gesture  with  his  hand  towards  the  bed. 
"  You  come  too  late,'*  he  said. 

The  men  had  come  in  almost  silently, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  swelling 
the  sombre  circle  to  a  little  crowd.  They 
thronged  upon  each  other  and  looked  at 
him,  lying  there  on  the  miserable  prison 
bed,  in  the  light  of  the  horrible  grated 
windows,  all  awestricken  in  a  kind  of 
grey  consternation  not  knowing  how  to 
believe  it ;  for  it  was  a  thing  unparalleled 
that  one  who  was  condemned  should  thus 
give  his  executioner  the  slip.  The  whis- 
per of  the  sheriff's  low  voice  inquiring 
into  the  catastrophe  broke  the  impression 
a  little.  **  How  did  it  happen  —  how  was 
it  ?  Dead  1  But  it  seems  impossible. 
Are  you  quite  sure,  doctor,  that  it  is  not  a 
faint  ?  "     ' 

The  doctor  waved  his  hand  almost 
scornfully  towards  the  still  and  rigid 
form.  *'  I  foresaw  it  always;  it  is  —  as  1 
thought  it  would  be,"  he  said. 

"  His  poor  mother ! "  said  the  clergy- 
man with  a  sort  of  habitual  conventional 
lamentation,  as  if  it  could  matter  to  that 
poor  mother  1  Dr.  Barr^re  turned  upon 
him  quickly.  **  Go  to  them  —  tell  them 
«-it  will  save  them  something,"  he  said 
with  sudden  eagerness.  **  You  can  do  no 
more  here." 

**It  seems  impossible,"  the  sheriff  re- 
peated, turning  again  to  the  bed.  **  Is 
there  a  glass  to  be  had?  —  anything  — 
hold  it  to  his  lips  1  Do  something,  doctor. 
Have  you  tried  all  means  ?  are  you  sure  ?  " 
He  had  no  doubt ;  but  astonishment,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  situation,  suggested 
questions  which  really  required  no  answer. 
He  touched  the  dead  hand  and  shuddered. 
"It  is  extraordinary,  roost  extraordinary," 
he  said. 

"  I  warned  you  of  the  possibility  from 
the  beginning,"  said  Dr.  Barr6re  ;  **  his 
heart  was  very  weak.  It  is  astonishing 
rather  that  he  bore  the  strain  so  Ions." 
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Then  he  added  with  that  stern  look,  **  It  is 
better  that  it  should  be  so/' 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  lips 
when  a  sudden  commotion  was  heard  as 
of  some  one  hurryioo;  along  the  stony  pas- 
sages, a  sound  of  voices  and  hasty  steps. 
The  door  which,  in  view  of  the  fatal  cere- 
moDial  about  to  take  place,  had  been  left 
open,  was  pushed  quickly,  loudly  to  the 
wall,  and  an  important  personage,  the 
mayor  of  Poolborough,  flushed  and  full  of 
excitement,  hurried  in.  "Thank  God," 
he  cried,  wiping  his  forehead,  "  thank 
God  it's  come  in  time !  I  knew  they  could 
oot  refuse  us.  Here  is  the  reprieve  come 
ai  last." 

A  cry,  a  murmur  rose  into  the  air  from 
all  the  watchers.  Who  could  help  it? 
The  reprieve  —  at  such  a  moment !  This 
solemn  mockery  was  more  than  human 
nerves  could  bear.  The  warder  who  had 
been  poor  Jim's  chief  guardian  broke  forth 
ioto  a  sudden  loud  outburst,  like  a  child's, 
of  crying.  The  sheriff  could  not  speak. 
He  pointed  silently  to  the  bed. 

But  of  all  the  bystanders  none  was 
moved  like  Dr.  Barr^re.  He  fell  back- 
ward as  if  he  had  received  a  blow,  and 
gazed  at  the  mayor  speechless,  his  under 
lip  dropping,  his  face  livid,  heavy  drops 
coming  out  upon  his  brow.  It  was  not 
till  he  was  appealed  to  in  the  sudden  ex- 
planations that  followed  that  the  doctor 
came  to  himself.  When  he  was  addressed 
he  seemed  to  wake  as  from  a  dream,  and 
answered  with  difficulty  ;  his  lips  parched, 
his  throat  dry,  making  convulsive  efforts 
to  moisten  his  tongue,  and  enunciate  the 
necessary  words.  "  Heart  disease  — 
feared  all  the  time  —  "he  said,  as  if  he 
had  partly  lost  that  faculty  of  speech. 
The  mayor  looked  sharply  at  him,  as  if 
saspecting  something.  What  was  it  )  in- 
toxication ?  So  early,  and  at  such  a  time  ? 
But  Dr.  Barr^re  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
interest  in  what  was  proceeding.  He 
cared  nothing  for  their  looks.  He  cared 
for  nothing  in  the  world.  "  I'm  of  no  fur- 
ther use  here,"  he  said  huskily,  and  went 
towards  the  door  as  if  he  were  blind,  push- 
ing against  one  and  another.  When  he 
had  reached  the  door,  however,  he  turned 
back.  ••  The  poor  fellow,"  he  said,  *•  the 
poor  —  victim  was  to  be  given  to  his  fam- 
ily after——  It  was  a  favor  granted  them. 
The  removal  was  to  be  seen  to  —  to- 
night ;  there  is  no  reason  for  departing 
from  that  arrangement,  I  suppose?  " 

The  officials  looked  at  each  other,  not 
knowing  what  to  say,  feeling  that  in  the 
unexpected  catastrophe  there  was  some- 
thing which  demanded  a  change,  yet  un- 
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able  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  think 
what  it  was.  Then  the  mayor  replied  fal- 
tering, "  I  suppose  so.  It  need  not  make 
any  change,  do  you  think  ?  The  poor 
family  —  have  enough  to  bear  without 
vexing  them  with  alterations.    Since  there 

can  be  —  no  doubf "    He  paused  and 

looked,  and  shuddered.  No  doubt,  oh  no 
doubt  1  The  execution  would  have  been 
conducted  with  far  less  sensation.  It  was 
strange  that  such  a  shivering  of  horror 
should  overwhelm  them  to  see  him  lying 
so  still  upon  that  bed. 

••Now  I  must  go  —  to  my  rounds,"  the 
doctor  said.  He  went  out,  buttoning  up 
his  coat  to  his  throat,  as  if  he  were  shiv- 
ering  too,  though  it  was  a  genial  Septem- 
ber morning,  soft  and  warm.  He  went 
out  from  the  dark  prison  walls  into  the 
sunshine  like  a  man  dazed,  passing  the  hor- 
rible preparations  on  his  way,  the  coffin ! 
from  which  he  shrank  as  if  it  had  been  a 
monster.  Dr.  Barr^re's  countenance  was 
like  that  of  a  dead  man.  He  walked 
straight  before  him  as  if  he  were  going 
somewhere ;  but  he  went  upon  no  rounds ; 
his  patients  waited  for  him  vainly.  He 
walked  and  walked  till  fatigue  of  the  body 
produced  a  general  stupor,  aiding  and 
completing  the  strange  collapse  of  the 
mind,  and  then  mechanically,  but  not  till 
it  was  evening,  he  went  home.  His  house- 
keeper, full  of  anxious  questions,  was 
silenced  by  the  look  of  his  face,  and  had 
his  dinner  placed  hastily  and  silently  upon 
the  table,  thinking  the  agitation  of  the 
day  had  been  too  much  for  him.  Dr.  Bar- 
r^re  neither  ate  nor  drank,  but  he  fell  into 
a  heavy  and  troubled  sleep  at  the  table, 
where  he  had  seated  himself  mechani- 
cally. It  was  late  when  he  woke,  and 
dark,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  a  pause 
of  bewilderment  and  confusion  in  his 
mind.  Then  be  rose,  went  to  his  desk 
and  took  some  money  out  of  it,  and  his 
cheque-book.  He  took  up  an  overcoat  as 
he  went  through  the  hall.  He  did  oot  so 
much  as  hear  the  servant's  timid  question 
as  to  when  he  should  .return.  When  he 
should  return  ! 

After  the  body  of  poor  Jim  had  been 
brought  back  to  his  mother's  house  and 
all  was  silent  there,  in  that  profound  hush 
after  an  expected  calamity  which  is  almost 
a  relief,  Agnes,  not  able  to  rest,  wonder- 
ing in  her  misery  why  all  that  day  her 
lover  had  not  come  near  them,  had  not  sent 
any  communication,  but  for  the  first  time 
had  abandoned  them  in  their  sorrow, 
stood  for  a  moment  by  the  window  in  the 
hall  to  look  if,  by  any  possibility,  he  might 
still  be  coming.    He  might  have  been  de- 
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tained  by  some  pressing  call.  He  had 
neglected  everything  for  Jim  ;  he  might 
now  be  compelled  to  make  up  for  it  —  who 
could  tell?  Some  reason  there  must  be 
for  his  desertion.  As  she  went  to  the 
window,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the 
street,  it  gave  her  a  shock  beyond  expres- 
sion to  see  a  pallid  face  close  to  it  looking 
in  —  a  miserable  face,  haggard,  with  eyes 
that  were  bloodshot  and  red,  while  every- 
thing else  was  the  color  of  clay  —  the 
color  of  death.  It  was  with  difficulty  she 
restrained  a  scream.  She  opened  the 
window  softly  and  said,  '*  Arnold !  you 
have  come  at  last ! "  The  figure  outside 
shrank  and  withdrew,  then  said,  **  Do  not 
touch  me  —  don't  look  at  me.  1  did  it :  to 
save  him  the  shame  —  '* 

"  Arnold,  come  in,  for  God's  sake ! 
don't  speak  so  —  Arnold " 

"Never,  never  more!  I  thought  the 
reprieve  would  not  come.  I  did  it.  Oh, 
never,  never  more ! " 

**  Arnold!"  she  cried,  stretching  out 
her  hands.  But  he  was  gone.  Opening 
the  door  as  quickly  as  her  trembling 
would  let  her,  the  poor  girl  looked  out  into 
the  dark  street,  into  the  night ;  but  there 
was  no  one  there. 

Was  it  a  dream,  a  vision,  an  illusion  of 
exhausted  nature,  unable  to  discern  real- 
ity from  imagination  ?  No  one  ever  knew  ; 
but  from  that  night  Dr.  Barr^re  was  never 
seen  more  in  Poolborough,  nor  did  any 
of  those  who  had  known  him  hear  of  him 
again.  He  disappeared  as  if  he  had  never 
been.  And  if  that  was  the  terrible  expla- 
nation of  it,  or  if  the  sudden  shock  had 
maddened  him,  or  if  it  was  really  he  that 
Agnes  saw,  no  one  can  tell.  But  it  was 
the  last  that  was  ever  heard  or  seen  of  Dr. 
Barr^re. 

M.  Oliphant. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
GERMANY'S  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

• 

The  progress  of  Germany  has  been 
scarcely  less  remarkable  in  the  economic 
than  in  tne  military  and  political  fields. 
Indeed,  her  extraordinary  military  achieve- 
ments have  been  based  upon  the  advance 
she  had  already  made  in  trade  and  indus- 
try. Her  progress  took  its  start  in  the 
revival  of  national  feeling  at  the  end  of 
last  century.  It  was  stimulated  by  the 
reforms  that  followed  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, including  therein  the  great  reforms 
of  Stein  and  Hardenberg;  by  the  care 
taken  to  promote  popular  education ;  by 


the  creation  of  the  Zollverein ;  and  by  the 
diffusion  of  technical  instruction.  So  ex- 
traordinary has  been  the  progress  that 
German  competition  is  now  severely  felt 
not  merely  by  her  Continental  neighbors, 
but  even  by  this  country.  And  yet  Ger- 
many in  many  respects  seems  unfavorably 
situated  for  industrial  development.  Her 
seaboard  is  very  short,  and  it  gives  upon 
a  sea  that  for  half  th/e  year  at  least  is  not 
favorable  for  maritime  enterprise.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  not  within 
easy  access  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 
And  the  empire  is  surrounded  by  formid- 
able military  powers.  Lastly,  until  the 
creation  of  the  Zollverein  she  was  split 
up  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states,  each 
having  its  own  tariff,  and  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  each  its  own  coin- 
age and  banking  laws.  A  report,  then, 
on  German  industrial  development,  by  a 
competent  authority  who  is  not  German 
and  yet  has  lived  long  enough  in  the  coun- 
try to  understand  its  people  and  its  ways, 
is  exceedingly  valuable.  Unfortunately 
the  report  just  issued  of  Mr.  Strachey, 
British  chargi cT affaires  at  Dresden,  bears 
too  exclusively  on  the  effects  of  the  tariff 
legislation  of  1879,  ^^^  '^^  revision  this 
year.  No  doubt  it  would  be  highly  in- 
structive to  trace,  if  we  could,  the  effects 
of  protective  tariffs  upon  the  trade  of  any 
great  country;  but  the  task  is  impractica- 
ble. The  industrial  development  of  every 
country  is  affected  by  such  a  multitude  of 
influences  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
any  one  from  the  rest,  or  to  trace  its  ef- 
fects with  any  confidence.  If  we  look  at 
the  economic  historv  of  the  great  coun- 
tries of  the  world  during  the  past  forty 
years  we  shall  see  everywhere  marvellous 
and  almost  unprecedented  progress.  The 
progress  is  almost  equally  great  in  free- 
trade  countries  and  in  countries  with  high 
protective  tariffs;  or  if  there  is  an  excep- 
tion —  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  —  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
greater  progress  made  by  the  United 
States  is  due  mainly  to  the  possession  of 
almost  boundless  resources  in  the  shape 
of  unemployed  fertile  land  and  to  the  an- 
nual additions  made  to  the  population  by 
immigration.  Confining  our  view  to  the 
old  countries,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  progress  made  by  free-trade  countries 
is  greater  than  that  by  protectionist  coun- 
tries. And  even  if  this  were  not  so,  it  is 
obvious  that  six  years  constitute  too  short 
a  period  to  admit  of  any  fair  judgment  of 
the  effect  of  the  legislation  of  1879  upon 
the  trade  development  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. 
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As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Stra- 
chey  is  unable  to  say  with  any  confidence 
whether  the  les;islation  has  been  beneficial 
or  harmful.  In  his  final  summing  up  he 
says:  "The  above  survey  of  manufactur- 
ers and  trade  will  probably  be  thought  to 
have  established  that  no  single  answer 
can  be  given  to  the  inquiry,  How  far  has 
the  industry  of  the  German  Empire  been 
helped  or  hurt  by  protection?"  And  im- 
mediately after  he  says :  "  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  jute  has  been  almost  kept 
alive  by  the  tariff  of  1879,  while  woollens 
and  worsteds  owe  it  at  most  a  trifling 
debt,  silk  nothing.  Analyzing  cotton  apart 
we  obtain  a  divided  result;  spinners  have 
been  enriched  at  the  cost  of  weavers,  and 
the  foundations  of  certain  new  branches 
of  business  have  been  laid.  Then,  if  soda 
and  table  oils  have  thriven,  aniline  dyes 
and  alizarine  have  not;  while  the  efiEects 
of  the  tariff  on  ceramics,  glass,  and  paper 
are  almost  invisible.  So  witb  metallurgi- 
cal products;  the  blast  furnace  may  have 
been  mainly  kept  in  fire  by  the  subsidy 
from  the  State,  and  ironwares  have  gained, 
while  machinery  has  been  thriving  on  its 
own  intrinsic  merits."  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  tendency  of  protection 
IS  to  promote  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
industry.  When  the  home  market  is  kept 
clear  for  the  home  producer  it  would  be 
odd  indeed  if  he  did  not  thrive.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  foreign  products  are 
excluded,  the  general  body  of  consumers 
are  compelled  to  pay  dearly  for  what  they 
consume.  In  the  opinion  of  one  school 
this  is  not  a  disadvantage  in  the  long  run, 
because  the  establishment  of  a  varied 
industry  is  held  to  be  so  great  as  to  be 
worth  paying  for;  in  the  opinion  of  an- 
other school,  industries  bolstered  up  in 
this  way  never  can  stand  alone,  and  the 
country,  by  diverting  its  industry  from  its 
natural  course,  is  preparing  for  itself  in 
the  long  run  only  misfortune.  As  regards 
Germany  in  particular,  however,  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  real 
object  Prince  Bismarck  had  in  view  in 
the  legislation  of  1879  was  much  more 
political  than  commercial.  He  needed  a 
larger  revenue,  and  it  was  easier  to  obtain 
it  by  protective  duties  than  in  any  other 
way.  Meanwhile  the  main  point  that 
comes  out  from  Mr.  Strachey*s  report  is 
that  the  duties,  whether  they  have  bene- 
fited or  not,  certainly  have  not  injured 
German  manufacturers  in  such  a  way  as 
to  disable  the  country  from  competing 
most  severely  with  even  the  most  advanced 
countries.  While  our  own  silk  trade  has 
practically  died  out,  Mr.  Strachey  shows 


that  the  silk  trade  of  Germany  is  fairly 
prosperous,  and  that  it  is  competing  even 
with  Lyons  with  very  considerable  suc- 
cess. Again,  in  some  departments  Ger- 
man manufacturers  are  competing  suc- 
cessfully with  our  own  manufacturers, 
while  every  year  Germany  is  emancipating 
herself  more  and  more  from  dependence 
upon  British  manufactures.  A  curious 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  great  inven- 
tions act  in  disappointing  the  calculations 
of  the  most  far-seeing  is  contained  in  this 
report.  Until  the  Thomas-Gilchrist  proc- 
ess of  steel  manufacture  was  invented  the 
German  manufacturers  were  dependent 
for  their  iron  material  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent upon  this  country;  but  the  new  proc- 
ess enables  them  to  use  German  iron 
almost  exclusively,  and  thus  Germany  is 
becoming  independent  of  this  country 
even  for  pig  iron  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Thomas-Gilchrist  process  has 
been  adopted  more  generally  in  Germany 
than  in  England,  and  that  the  German 
converters  are  of  greater  capacity  than 
our  own. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  progress 
of  Germany  depends  much  more  upon  the 
education  of  her  people  and  upon  their 
scientific  knowledge  than  upon  any  legis- 
lation or  other  advantages.  The  work- 
people all  have  the  advantage  of  technical 
education ;  they  have  benefited,  too,  from 
the  universal  liability  to  military  service, 
and  they  appear  to  be  more  sober  and 
more  amenable  to  discipline  than  our  own 
workpeople;  but  it  is  mainly  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  employers  and  in  the  possession 
of  scientific  skill  that  Germany  excels. 
Our  manufacturers  are  not  as  well  edu- 
cated as  the  Germans  generally.  They 
do  not  know  as  many  languages,  for  exam- 
ple, and  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
study  the  needs  of  their  foreign  custom- 
ers. They  rely  too  much  upon  the  supe- 
riority of  England  already  acquired,  and 
take  too  little  trouble  to  perpetuate  that 
superiority.  The  Germans,  on  the  con- 
trary, feel  their  inferiority,  and  endeavor 
to  make  up  for  it  by  the  cultivation  of 
skill  and  knowledge.  To  take  a  single 
instance,  the  German  sugar  trade  is  beat- 
ing all  competition,  simply  because  the 
German  chemists  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  And  the  manufacturers  spare  no 
cost  in  availing  themselves  of  the  chemi- 
cal skill  that  is  at  their  disposal.  On  the 
other  hand,  against  whatever  advantages 
may  be  possessed  by  Germany  in  the  way 
of  longer  hours  and  cheaper  wages,  is  to 
be  set  the  new  State  socialist  legislation, 
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which  is  imposing  burdens  upon  employ- 
ers that  may  be  set  ofiE  against  any  disad- 
vantages the  English  employers  labor 
under.  Much  more  potent  than  cheap 
labor^and  perhaps  not  less  influential  than 
widespread  technical  education  and  scien- 
tific skill,  is  the  influence  of  military  suc- 
cess, and  the  exaction  of  a  heavy  indem- 
nity from  France.  Writers  and  speakers 
on  economic  subjects  attach  entirely  too 
little  importance  to  the  influence  exercised 
upon  trade  by  great  national  achievements. 
A  people  who  are  elated  bv  victory  have 
much  more  courage  to  embark  in  every 
kind  of  enterprise  than  a  people  who  are 
not,  and  almost  all  experience  shows  that 
a  period  of  great  national  success  is  also 
a  period  of  rapid  advance  economically. 
Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  enterprise  means  a  disposition 
to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  ventures  on 
which   people  embark.    Confidence,  too, 


in  the  readiness  of  the  government  to  give 
traders  any  support  they  need  has  great 
influence.  Obviously  a  German  at  pres- 
ent is  much  more  likely  to  engage  in  risky 
enterprises  in  Africa  or  the  far  East  than 
is  an  Englishman.  Lastly,  the  French 
indemnity  must  have  aided  German  enter- 
prise immensely.  The  indemnity  amount- 
ed perhaps  to  two  years*  savings  of  the 
whole  German  people,  and  the  addition  of 
so  immense  a  sum  to  the  resources  of  the 
empire  must  have  enabled  German  trade 
to  expand  at  a  rate  that  it  could  not  have 
increased  at  under  other  circumstances. 
This  aspect  of  the  case  is  perhaps  the 
most  serious,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  proof  afforded  by  Germany  of  the 
advantage  a  nation  derives  from  exacting 
a  great  indemnity  from  a  vanquished  foe 
will  tend  in  the  future  to  encourage  wars 
for  the  very  sake  of  the  indemnities  they 
will  bring. 


Armstrong's  Gun.  ^  Formerly  guns  were 
made  of  compositions  known  as  gun-metals; 
now  steel  can  be  made  having  all  the  needful 
toughness  and  elasticity.  At  first  it  i  s  rough 
bored,  should  it  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ben- 
bow  gun,  have  been  cast  hollow.  To  bore  it 
is  a  long  job,  continuing  night  and  day  from 
Monday  morning  to  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
takes,  even  in  the  case  of  a  thirty- feet  barrel, 
more  than  a  week.  It  is  a  work  of  exceeding 
care,  for  the  slightest  deviation  in  any  direc- 
tion would  spoil  the  ingot.  After  the  rough 
boring  the  tube  is  taken  on  the  crane  to  the 
oil-pit  to  be  tempered  by  being  raised  to  a  red 
heat  and  dipped;  and  it  then  comes  back  for 
the  fine  bormg.  In  our  i  lo-ton  gun  this  will 
occupy  three  months,  during  which  time  the 
cutters  pass  up  the  tul>e  three  or  four  times, 
each  pass  taking  two  or  three  weeks,  each 
paring  away  a  thinner  shaving  than  the  last, 
until  m  the  final  pass  perhaps  only  the  five- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  will  be  removed.  The 
next  process  is  turning  the  outside  to  receive 
the  coils,  and  this  is  now  going  on  with  the 
gun  in  front  of  us,  the  bright  steel  shavings 
curling  off  like  lengthy  paper  spills,  looking  so 
innocent,  and  being  really  so  hot  that  our  hands 
cannot  hold  them.  As  the  huge  lathe  goes 
slowly  round  —  and  some  of  the  lathes  have 
twenty-feet  chucks  and  sixty-feet  beds  —  the 
cutter  seems  to  strip  the  shavings  off  as  easily 
as  a  finger-nail  would  gouge  them  out  from  a 
cylinder  of  soap,  and  the  rest  seems  to  travel 
up  the  slide  no  faster  than  the  hour  hand  of  a 
clock.  The  turning  being  ended,  the  barrel  is 
ready  for  the  hoops,  which  are  forged  in  the 
hoop-shop  at  the  other  end  of  the  factory. 
The  hoop  is  taken  to  one  of  the  twenty-five 
feet  drilling  machines.  Its  inside  is  cut  out  to 
be  just  a  little  smaller  than  the  barrel.  It  is 
then  taken  back  to  the  forge  and  re-heated  by 


gas  to  a  less  than  a  red  heat,  and  it  is  then 
slipped  over  the  barrel,  while  cold  water  is  run 
through  the  bore  to  keep  all  cool.  When  this 
fs  done  the  gun  is  upright  in  a  pit,  the  rings 
being  dropped  on  to  it  by  the  crane.  The  gun 
is  now  built  up  and  ready  for  rifling.  A  iio- 
tonner  will  take  a  month  on  the  rifling  ma- 
chine. A  drum  the  size  of  the  bore  is  thrust 
down  it  At  the  end  of  the  drum  is  a  tooth- 
like cutter,  which  can  be  set  at  any  pitch,  and 
as  it  comes  back  out  of  the  gun  it  cuts  a  groove, 
which  it  has  to  traverse  again  and  again  until 
it  is  of  the  requisite  depth  and  width.  Were 
there  no  other  arrangements  the  groove  would 
be  straight,  but  by  means  of  the  sloping  bar 
on  which  the  framework  travels  a  rack  is 
worked  against  a  pinion,  the  pinion  receives 
its  twist,  and  the  drum,  gradually  turning  as  it 
retires,  gives  the  spiral  curve  of  the  rifling. 
As  the  slope  of  the  guide  is  constant  the  curve 
is  constant,  and  the  pitch  of  the  rifling  can  be 
altered  at  will  by  the  pitch  of  the  bar.  Over 
each  groove  the  cutter  has  to  travel  perhaps  a 
dozen  times,  and,  as  there  are  eighty  grooves 
to  finish,  the  cutter  may  have  to  make  over 
nine  hundred  journeys,  at  every  journey  taking 
off  from  a  fiftieth  to  a  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch. 
Were  the  cutter  to  go  wrong,  the  fourteen 
miles  it  may  have  had  to  travel  up  and  down 
the  bore  would  have  been  travelled  in  vain,  the 
gun  would  be  spoiled,  and  ;£"  15,000  of  work 
and  material  thrown  away.  When  the  guns 
are  rifled,  cleaned,  and  completed,  an  impres- 
sion in  gutta-percha  is  taken  of  their  insides, 
and  they  are  taken  away  to  be  proved,  unless 
they  are  for  our  own  government.  One  of  the 
trial  ranges  is  at  Ridsdale,  thirty-five  miles 
away  to  the  north-west ;  the  machine  guns  are 
tried  near  Rothbury ;  and  the  big  guns  go  to 
the  tidal  range  near  Silloth,  on  the  western 
coast. 
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"thought  and  sorrow,"  etc. 


"THOUGHT  AND  SORROW." 

Twin  sisters  I  deem  ye, 

Pale  Thought  and  deep  Sorrow ; 
Each  her  lineaments  seem  ye 

From  the  other  to  borrow. 

The  same  grave  expression 

Ye  depict  on  man's  face, 
And  like  plaintive  depression 

On  his  features  ye  trace. 

On  woman's  pale  brow  ve 
Both  carve  the  same  lines, 

On  man's  forehead  plough  ye 
Like  care-wrinkled  signs. 

With  the  same  sad  still  light 

Each  eye  do  ye  kindle ; 
Ye  make  it  more  bright 

Or  its  fieriness  dwmdle. 

In  the  same  deep-drawn  way 
Sigh  alike  Thought  and  Sorrow— 

He  who  thinks  deep  to-day. 
He  who  bodes  ill  to-morrow. 

The  lips'  carve  sedate 

Ye  limn  in  like  fashion, 
To  mark  Thoughts  that  are  great 

Or  Grief's  mournful  passion. 

To  each  other  ye  lend. 

In  men  younger  or  older, 
The  same  earthward  bend 

Of  head  and  of  shoulder. 

Man's  slow  heavy  gait 

In  like  manner  ye  share : 
Ye  both  crawl  at  the  rate 

Of  men  burdened  with  care. 

Words  in  common,  as  "pensive," 
Ye  partake,  Thought  and  Sorrow ; 

Each,  her  terms  apprehensive 
From  the  other  ye  borrow. 

If  difFrence  between  ye 
Perchance  thete  might  be, 

'Tis  the  difference  mainly 
That  is  "of  degree." 

If  pale  Thought  wear  an  air 

Of  sombre  ungladness, 
Sorrow  hath,  as  her  share, 

More  positive  sadness. 

Or  urge  we  more  just 
Thought  doth  cfoing  imply, 

While  Sorrow's  part  must 
In  mute  suffering  lie  ? 

Yet  are  suffering  and  doing 

In  true  issue  the  same : 
Each  is  test  of  man's  going. 

Each  his  vigor  may  tame. 

If  the  rapt  air  of  Thought 
We  call  fitly  "  abstraction," 

While  Sorrow's  onslaught 
We  say  ends  in  "  distraction," 


Both  terms  but  declare, 

By  co-equal  concession, 
Thought  and  Sorrow  both  share 

Alike  lost  self-possession. 

By  your  kinship,  what  mean  ye. 
Pale  Thought  and  lean  Sorrow  — 

That  your  features  are  seen,  ye 
Share  likeness  so  thorough  f 

Does  it  mean  that  deep  Thought 

Is  by  Sorrow  attended, 
And  that  Sorrow  is  taught 

By  deep  Thought  to  be  friended  ? 

Does  it  mean  that  while  life 
Needs  must  grief  find  or  borrow, 

Men's  Thought  is  aye  rife 
With  objects  of  sorrow  ? 

Twin  sisters  I  deem  ye. 

Pale  Thought  and  lean  Sorrow ; 
Each  her  lineaments  seem  ye 
From  the  other  to  borrow. 
Academy.  JOHN  OWBN. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

I. 
Ring  out,  O  bells,  ring  silver-sweet  o'er  hill 

and  moor  and  fell  I 
In  mellow  echoes  let  your  chimes  their  hopeful 

story  tell. 
Ring  out,  ring  out,  all-jubilant,  this  joyous 

glad  refrain : 
"  A  bright  new  year,  a  glad  new  year,  hath  come 

to  us  again  1 " 

II. 
Ah,  who  can  say  how  much  of  joy  within  it 

there  may  be 
Stored  up  for  us,  who  listen  now  to  your  sweet 

melody  ? 
Good-bye,  Old  Year !    Tried,  trusty  friend,  thy 

tale  at  last  is  told. 
O  New  Year,  write  thou  thine  for  us  in  lines 

of  brightest  gold. 

III. 
The  flowers  of  spring  must  bloom  at  last,  when 

gone  the  winter's  snow  ; 
God  grant  that  after  sorrow  past,  we  all  some 


joy  may  know, 
tn 


Though  tempest-tossed  our  barque  awhile  on 

life's  rough  waves  may  be. 
There  comes  a  day  of  calm  at  last,  when  we 

the  haven  see. 

IV. 

Then  ring,  ring  on,  O  pealing  bells  I  there's 

music  in  the  sound. 
Ring  on,  ring  on,  and  still  ring  on,  and  wake 

the  echoes  round. 
The  while  we  wish,  both  for  ourselves  and  all 

whom  we  hold  dear, 
That  God  may  gracious  be  to  us  in  this  the 

bright  new  year  1 
Chambers*  Journal.  A.  H.  BALDWIN. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
DISESTABLISHMENT    AND    DISENDOW- 
MENT. 

BY  DEAN   PLUMPTRE. 

The  "burning  question*'  of  the  day 
might  well  seem  to  be  by  this  time  al- 
most, or  altogether,  exhausted ;  the  argu- 
ments on  ihis  side  and  on  that  to  have 
been  threshed  out  to  the  last  grain  of 
wheat,  the  last  particle  of  chaff.  If  I 
avail  myself  of  the  offer  of  the  editor  of 
the  Contemporary  Review  to  let  me  say 
in  its  pages  what  1  have  been  unable  to 
say  elsewhere,  it  is  because  I  find  myself 
in  the  present  instance,  not  for  the  first 
time,  unable  to  enlist  myself  without  re- 
serve under  either  leader  in  the  conflict, 
compelled,  in  greater  or  less  measure,  to 
adopt  fhe  parte  per  se  stesso^^  which  has 
in  every  age,  before  and  after  Dante, 
been  the  portion  of  those  who  would  not 
echo  the  cries  of  parties,  and  who  sought 
to  avoid  the  falsehood  of  extremes. 

I  have  no  wish,  however,  to  take  my 
place  among  the  trimmers,  the  wav^rers, 
the  v/aiters  upon  Providence,  the  "mol- 
luscous politicians."  I  wiH  say  at  once 
that  I  should  look  on  the  disestablish- 
meat,  and  yet  more  on  the  disendowment, 
of  the  Church  as  a  great,  though  probably, 
not  an  irreparable,  mi^«^ortune  for  the  En- 
glish people;  that  I  cannot  conceive  any 
combination  of  circumstances,  short  of 
such  a  change  as  would  make  the  English 
Church  what  the  Irish  Church  was  in 
1868,  in  which  I  could  do  otherwise  than 
vote  against  it,  and  if  compelled  to  "ac- 
cept the  inevitable,'*  do  otherwise  than 
accept  with  a  protest.  What  I  most  de- 
plore is  that  the  virus  of  opportunism 
fteems,  in  this  matter,  to  have  emasculated 
the  energies  of  our  statesmen,  that  those 
who  ought  to  lead  seem  content  to  follow. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  no  statesman  can 
resist,  as  things  are,  the  will  of  the  people 
as  declared  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  can  un- 
derstand a  statesman  thinking  it  his  duty, 
as  the  least  of  two  evils,  to  give  effect  to 
that  will,  even  when  it  is  against  his  own 
convictions.     A  pupil  of  Peel   may  well 

•  •<  So  'twill  be  well  for  thee 
A  party  to  have  made  thee  by  thyselL" 

Damtc,  J'arad.  zvii.  69.    (Longfellow.) 


hesitate  to  give  unalterable  pledges  about 
anything;  but  the  electors,  especially  the 
two  millions  of  new  electors,  have  a  right 
to  ask.  What  do  you  wish  ?  what  do  you 
advise  ?  what  60 you  think  right  ?  and  to 
look  for  more  satisfying  answers  than  they 
have  yet  had  from  any  leading  Liberal 
statesman,  except  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster.  In  the  tone  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's manifesto,  and  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith,  we  note  the  wish  to 
avoid  the  question,  to  relegate  it  to  the 
"dim  and  distant  future,**  so  that  there 
may  be  "  peace  and  truth  '*  —  peace  and 
truth  in  other  matters  of  Liberal  policy 
and  for  the  Church  itself,  in  his  days  — 
the  desire  that  the  work,  in  any  case,  may 
not  cc^e  into  his  hands  to  do ;  the  faith, 
it  is  just  to  add,  that  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  Church  does  not  depend  on  the  tem- 
poral accidents  of  its  establishment ;  the 
endeavor  to  leave,  as  his  last  legacy  to  the 
great  Liberal  party  which  he  has  so  nobly 
led,  the  expression  of  his  feeling  that, 
whenever  the  change  shall  come,  it  should 
be  carried  into  effect  in  the  spirit  of  a 
large-hearted  and  generous  considerate- 
ness.  But  I  confess  that  I  think  with  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith  that  we  might  have  hoped 
for  more  than  this.  But  the  experience  of 
the  Irish  Church  disestablishment  might 
have  taught  him,  as  it  has  taught  others, 
how  soon  a  question  which  seems  in  the 
"dim  and  distant  future,**  may  come  very 
near,  how  "  the  bolt  falls  from  the  blue," 
how  the  cloud  that  hovers  on  the  horizon 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  may  spread 
over  the  whole  political  firmament,  and 
bring  with  it  the  tempestuous  winds  which 
compel  even  the  experienced  navigator  to 
change  his  course,  perhaps,  also,  to  save 
his  ship,  by  throwing  a  Jonah,  who  is  held 
responsible  for  the  storm,  to  the  howling 
waves.  And  therefore,  I  think,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  we  should  wish  to 
know  whether,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  judg- 
ment, the  time  had  at  length  come  when 
the  present  position  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland was  so  far  identical  with  the  past 
position  of  the  Irish  Church  as  to  de- 
mand, on  all  principles  of  a  strict,  inexora- 
ble  equity,  that  it  should  be  subjected  to 
identical  or  analogous  treatment.  Was  it, 
as  that  Church  was,  an  incubus,  ao  insult 
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to  the  people  with  which  it  had  to  deal ;  a 
Church,  which  to  use  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
phrase  of  the  Irish  Establishment,*  had 
*'from  the  first  been  unfaithful  to  its 
trust,*'  and  the  "last  expiring  e£Eorts"of 
which  only  tended  to  embitter  the  secta- 
rian animosity  that  had  been  the  growth 
of  centuries  ?  Could  its  historical  con- 
nection with  the  State  be  broken  now 
without  the  "  laceration  "  of  the  nation's 
life  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  the  great 
statesman  its  inevitable  result?  The  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Gladstone's  manifesto,  his 
conspicuous  admiration  for  some  of  the 
great  workers  of  the  Church  who  have 
now  gone  to  their  rest,  excludes  an  affir- 
mative answer  to  the  former  question. 
Does  he  think,  in  reference  to  the  second, 
that  there  will  be  no  *'  laceration  "  in  the 
process  now  ?  Has  he  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Church  of  England  is 
now  the  Church  of  the  minority,  or  of  a 
majority  not  sufficiently  preponderant  to 
justify  the  position  which  it  has  hitherto 
held  in  connection  with  the  nation's  life  ? 
Itfnay  be,  and  this  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
only  legitimate  plea  for  the  policy  of  op- 
portunism, that  he  waits  for  the  coming 
election  to  show  whether  this  is  or  is  not 
so.  But  if  the  new  voters  are  not  to  be 
led  to  the  poll  like  "dumb  driven  cattle  " 
by  the  Liberation  Caucus,  they  have  some 
claim  to  ask  that  the  oracle  should  not  be 
dumb  on  this  point,  that  one  whose  "old 
experience  "  might  well  imply  "  something 
of  prophetic  strain,"  should  tell  them  how 
he  thinks  they  ought  to  vote,  how  far  the 
policy  which  looms  in  the  dim  distance  is 
in  his  judgment  equitable  or  expedient, 
whether  the  task  is  one  to  which  the  Lib- 
eral leaders  of  the  future  ought  to  address 
themselves  in  spite  of  its  enormous  diffi- 
culties, or  one  from  which  it  would  be 
right  and  wise  for  them  to  hold  aloof  till 
the  whole  state  of  the  nation  is  other  than 
it  is  now. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  I 
cannot  hold  with  the  contention  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  letter  to  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith, 
echoed  as  I  write  (November  15),  by  a 
score  of  Radical  politicians,  that  the  clergy 

*  I  think  in  "  Tancred,"  but  I  cannot  now  venfy  the 
quotation. 


and  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  who 
oppose  disestablishment  are  responsible 
for  bringing  the  question  into  a  prema- 
ture prominence.  It  has  been  apparently 
agreed,  as  the  basis  of  a  concordat,  that  it 
shall  not  be  mooted  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Radical  section  of  the  Liberal  party  dur- 
ing the  coming  session,  perhaps  —  though 
this  is  not  clearly  defined  —  that  it  shall 
not  be  formally  submitted  to  the  coming 
Parliament;  that  there  shall  be,  to  borrow 
the  language  of  the  Swiss  Constitution,  a 
referendum  to  the  electors,  that  they  may 
then  return  a  Parliament  ad  hoc  with  a 
special  mandate.  But  in  politics,  if  it  is 
not  altogether  true  that  nothing  happens 
but  the  unexpected,  it  is  true  that  the  un- 
expected plays  a  large  part  in  the  history 
of  political  parties.  Tiie  life  of  the  next 
Parliament  may  be  an  exceptionally  short 
one.  Some  private  member  may  move 
an  abstract  resolution  for  which  those 
who  agree  with  him  will  feel  bound  to 
vote,,  and  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party,  in  or  out  of  office,  may  not 
have  the  courage  to  vote,  as  a  body,  for 
the  previous  question.  And  the  signs  of 
the  times  are  ominous.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's Scotch  speeches  at  least  pointed  to 
some  such  abstract  resolution  as  not  far 
o£E.  In  the  letter  on  "  Free  Education," 
with  which  he  favored  me,  dated  October 
9,  he  states  his  conviction  that  "the  settle- 
ment is  likely  to  come  quickly^  and  not  in 
the  dim  and  distant  future."  All  that  he 
will  admit  is  that  "the  delay  may  be  con- 
siderable." The  Record's  list  of  the  ^\^ 
hundred  Liberal  candidates,  of  whom  over 
four  hundred  and  fifty  (I  make  an  allow- 
ance for  subsequent  denials  or  explana- 
tions) had  more  or  less  pledged  them- 
selves to  vote  for  disestablishment,  shows 
the  pertinacious  activity  of  the  Liberation 
agents.  It  might  fairly  be  contended,  at 
some  future  convenient  season,  that  those 
who  had  been  so  elected  had  received  a 
sufficient  mandate  for  something  more 
than  an  abstract  resolution.  Colone! 
Maurice,  in  his  interesting  volume  on 
"  Hostilities  without  a  Declaration  of 
War,"  published  by  the  War  Office,  has 
collected  over  a  hundred  instances  of  such 
I  hostilities  in  the  military  history  of  the 
I  last  century  and  a  half.    Have  we  any 
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^arantee  that  there  may  not  be  like  hos- 
tilities in  the  political  tactics  of  the  next 
five  years,  or  the  next  five  months  ?  I 
bold,  therefore,  that  there  is  sufficient 
justification  for  the  action  taken  by  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  who,  at  public 
meetings  or  conferences,  or  in  charges 
and  sermons,  to  state  the  Church's  case, 
as  it  seemed  to  them  to  stand ;  for  the 
memorable  and  weighty  address  from 
Liberal  peers  and  others,  including  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  Lord  Selborne, 
and  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  November  4,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  coming  struggle.  If  the  battle 
is  to  come  sooner  or  later,  it  is  well  — 
though  we  may  prefer  the  "  later  "  —  to 
prepare  ourselves  and  others  for  it,  to 
state  facts,  to  assert  principles,  that  men 
may  at  least  have  data  for  their  judgment, 
and  know  the  strong  and  the  weak  points 
of  their  case,  instead  of  fighting  with 
weapons  which  they  have  not  proved. 

But,  having  said  this,  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess that  there  is  much  in  the  tone  of  the 
Church  defence  speakers  and  writers  (I 
do  not  speak  specifically  of  the  institution 
which  bears  that  title)  with  which  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  sympathize.  For  the 
most  part  their  language  is  simply  com- 
bative, often  it  is  defiant  and  contempt- 
uous. They  have  spoken  as  if  the  clergy 
of  the  last  two  centuries  had  been  the 
guides  and  teachers  of  the  people  ;  lights 
shining  in  the  darkness,  wantonly  attacked 
by  an  ungrateful  world.  To  me  it  seems 
that  our  attitude  in  relation  to  the  present 
controversy  with  Dissent,  however  firm 
we  may  be  in  the  defence  of  that  which 
we  cannot  abandon  without  being  faith- 
less to  our  trust,  ought  also  to  be  one  of 
penitence  and  confession.  For  here,  too, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  there  are,  behind 
all  the  jealousies  and  animosities  of  the 
present,  the  memories  of  an  "ancient  tale 
of  wrong.'*  What  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  to  the  history  of 
France,  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662 
was  to  the  history  of  England.  It  cast 
out  the  Puritan  element  from  the  Church 
of  the  nation,  and  with  it  many  of  those 
who,  as  the  "salt  of  the  earth,'*  might 
have  saved  her  from  the  torpor  and  cor- 
ruption that  ensued.     I  do  not,  of  course, 


ignore  the  fact  that  that  act  was  a  retalia- 
tion for  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  clergy 
under  the  rule  of  the  Long  Parliament 
and  Cromwell;  that  excuses  might  be 
pleaded  for  the  **  black  Bartholomew  "  of 
England  as  like  excuses  were  pleaded  for 
the  blacker  Bartholomew  of  France ;  but 
the  wisdom  of  the  time  would  have  been 
to  start  with  an  amnesty,  wiping  out  old 
scores  and  turning  over  a  new  leaf.  And 
the  wrong  was  aggravated  by  the  sense 
of  fraud.  The  Declaration  of  Breda  had 
assured  the  Presbyterians,  without  whom 
the  Restoration  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished, that  their  complaints  would 
be  listened  to,  that  their  grievances  would 
be  redressed;  and  they  found  themselves 
almost  as  unable  to  obtain  a  patient  hear- 
ing at  the  Savoy  Conference  as  they  had 
done  at  that  of  Hampton  Court.  And 
then  this  was  followed  by  a  long  series  of 
vindictive  and  oppressive  measures,  of 
which  the  Conventicle  Act,  the  Five  Miles 
Act,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  are 
samples.  The  Dissenter  was  made  to 
feel  that  he  lived  in  a  house  of  bondage, 
and  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul.  He 
could  not  obtain  an  education  at  a  uni- 
versity. He  was  told  by  word  and  act 
that  he  was  not  a  gentleman.  He  was 
excluded  from  society  as  well  as  Parlia- 
ment and  from  office.  When  Ken,  Tillot- 
son,  and  Burnet,  men  widely  differing  in 
many  things,  yet  having  the  common  ele- 
ment of  sympathy  with  goodness,  wher- 
ever they  found  it,  associated  freely  with 
Nonconformists,  they  were  the  exceptions 
that  proved  the  rule.  That,  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  was  the  position  of 
the  English  Dissenter.  Its  effects  were 
aggravated  in  their  numerical  and  moral 
force,  by  the  large  accession  of  the  Wes- 
leyans,  who,  in  their  turn,  had  been  driven 
into  seceding  by  the  general  hostility  of 
the  established  clergy  to  anything  like 
enthusiasm.  Slowly,  against  the  dead 
weight  of  prejudice,  and  amid  cries  of 
alarm,  "Church  in  danger '*  and  the  like, 
as  from  owls  startled  by  the  light,  a  better 
spirit  at  last  prevailed.  We  trace  the 
milestones  of  its  tardy  progress  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
in  1828,  the  Dissenters'  Marriage  Act, 
the  abolition  of  church  rates,  university 
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reformi  the  CoascieDce  Clause,  the  Bur- 
ial  Act.     It  can  scarcely  be  contended,  I 
fear,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  our 
Church  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  those 
acts  of  reparation.    Can  we  wonder,  if  we 
mentally  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
the  children  of  the  men  who  were  thus 
treated,  that  they  should  look  at  Church 
questions  from  a    standpoint  altogether 
different  from  that  from  which  we  look  on 
them?    Ought  not  our  tone  towards  the 
great  mass  of  Nonconformists,  as  towards 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  be 
one  of  regretful  consideration,  and  frank 
confession  of  the  errors  and  shortcomings 
of  the  past  ?    Even  when  we  stand  face  to 
face  with  those  who  are,  in  the  disestab* 
lishment  question,  what  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  League  are  on  that  of  Home  Rule, 
ought  we  not,  however  sorely  tried  by  un- 
unreasonable    demands    and    marvellous 
misrepresentations  of  facts,  to  make  what 
allowances  we  can,  if  not  for  invincible 
ignorance,  at  least  for  involuntary  preju- 
dice ?   The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 
Is  it  well  to  go  on  eating  the  sour  grapes 
still,  by   way  of   remedying   the  old  evil 
past  on  homoeopathic  principles  ?   I  thank- 
fully acknowledge  that  the  tone  of  bitter- 
ness and  contempt  of  which  I  speak  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  most  of 
the  speeches  of  the   bishops  and  other 
eminent  leaders  of  Church  defence,  but 
one  can  hardly  take  up  a  London,  still  less 
a  provincial,  Conservative  paper  (even  the 
Record noX  being  guiltless),  or  talk  to  the 
average  Conservative  layman  or  clergy- 
man, without  seeing  that  the  old  leaven  is 
still  working.     One  cannot  but  fear  that 
Sir   Edmund   Beckett,  who    can    hardly 
bring  himself  to  speak  of  a  Nonconformist 
minister  otherwise  than  as  *'Stiggins,*'  or 
of  a  Nonconformist  chapel  otherwise  than 
as  **  little  Bethel,"  is  a  type  of  many  lay- 
men, who  pique  themselves  on  being  par- 
ticularly sound  Churchmen,  and  who,  in 
their   open-handed   liberality,  as  regards 
money,   in    support  of  the   Church,  are 
worthy  of  all  honor.     Even  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  with  his  scorn  of  the  Philistines 
of  Dissent,  seems  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  king  who  thought  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Church  of  England  the  only  two 
religions  for  a  gentleman.     I  humbly  fol- 
low Sir  Edmund  Beckett  as  junior  coun- 
sel, in  this  cause,  for  the  defence,  but  I  do 
not  find   in  my  "brief  for  the  National 
Church  **  anything  like   the  instructions, 
"We  have  no  case;  abuse  the  plaintiff's 
attorney."     It  is  because   I  believe  that 
my  case  is  overwhelmingly  strong  that  I 


can  afford  to  speak  to,  and  of,  the  "  attor- 
ney *'  of  the  Liberation  Society  with  cour- 
tesy and  respect. 

And  as  I  am  constrained  to  differ  on 
this  point  from  many  of  those  in  whose 
conclusions  I  agree,  so  also  I  find  myself 
unable  to  accept  some,  at  least,  of  their 
arguments,    (i).    I   cannot   bring   my.self 
to  think   that  disendowment   would  nec- 
essarily be,  in  that  of  the  English,  any 
more  than   it  was  in   that  of   the  Irish 
Church,  an  act  of  sacrilege.     That  "cry  *' 
has  not  been  put  forward  so  prominently 
now  as  it  was  then,  but  it  still  retains  a 
hold  over  not  a  few  minds,  and  it  is  there- 
fore well   not    to  pass  it   by  unnoticed. 
Those  who  are  influenced  by  it  seem,  if  I 
mistake  not,  to  start  with  an   erroneous 
idea  of  the  "  consecration  "  which,  in  their 
view,   attaches  to  religious  endowment. 
They  assume  that  an  endowment  so  given 
becomes,  from  that  moment,  in  New  Tes- 
tament phrase,  a  corban^  which  it  would 
be  sinful  to  apply  to  any  other  purpose, 
even  though  that  purpose  were  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  natural  duty,  prior  in  its  obli- 
gations    to    all    liturgical    ministrations. 
They  forget    that   religious  endowments 
can  only  serve  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam^ 
through  being  subservient  to  the  well-be- 
ing and  well-doing  of  men,  and  that  when 
through  the  "changes  of  country,  time, 
and  men's  manners  "  they  cease  to  fulfil 
that  function,  there  is  and  must  be  a  power 
lodged  in  the  representatives  of  the  State 
—  then  in  the  crown,  now  in  Parliament, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Equity  of  the 
nation — to  modify  their  application.     If 
we  attach  the  epithet  "  sacrilegious,"  as 
we  rightly   may  do,   to  the  confiscation 
of  the  endowments  of   monasteries  and 
chantries  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI.,  it  is  not  because   they  were  conse- 
crated  property,  never  to  be  applied  to 
any  other  uses  than  those  contemplated 
by  the  donors,  but  because  they  were  ap- 
plied, not  to  the  promotion  of  that  well- 
being  and  welldoUgf  but  to  gratify  the 
rapacity  of   the  favorites  of  a  king  or  a 
protector.    To  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
sacrilege  from  a  reform  which  would  pro- 
mote those  ends  would  be  —  I   take  the 
thought,  I    think  also  the  phrase,  from 
Bishop  Thirlwall's  speech  on  the  Irish 
disestablishment  —  little    better    than    a 
"  slavish  superstition.**  An)  how,  we  roust 
remember  that  the  power  to  bequeath  such 
endowments  is  the  creation  of  the  State. 
It  can  restrain  the  exercise  of  that  power 
as  in  the  Acts  of  Mortmain.     It  has  the 
right,  when  it  can  do  so  without  breach 
of  compact  with  individuals,  and  for  suffi- 
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cient  reason,  to  modify  its  application. 
Bishop  Butler  seems  even  to  go  further 
than  this,  and  to  sanction  (in  his  well- 
known  letter  to  a  lady  who  consulted  him 
on  the  subject  of  holding  tithes  or  lands 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Church)*  its 
reappropriation  to  strictly  private  uses, 
subject  only  to  the  feeling  of  a  shadowy 
responsibility  still  hovering  over  them  as 
being  implicitly  of  the  nature  of  a  trust. 

(2).  Neither  again  can  I  agree  with 
those  who  think  that  what  is  called  dis- 
establishment (I  shall  inquire,  by-andby, 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  it)  will  nee- 
essarily  be  fatal  to  the  religious  character 
of  the  nation.  The  idea  seems  to  me  to 
substitute  the  form  for  the  reality.  The 
religious  character  of  the  nation  is  deter- 
mined by  the  belief,  the  feelings,  the  lives 
of  the  majority  of  its  members.  If  those 
be  strong  and  true  they  will  express  them- 
selves  in  formula  and  in  acts.  If  they 
are  not,  then  the  use  of  the  formulae  is  a 
solemn  hypocrisy.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
the  Dei  gratia  upon  a  coin  if  the  monarch 
is  vicious  or  tyrannical.  There  is  no  vir- 
tue in  the  formula,  **So  help  me,  Godl" 
ia  an  oath  of  allegiance,  which  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh,  and  others,  atheists  and  agnostics, 
are  willing.to  take  unhesitatingly.  There 
is  no  religious  recognition  of  a  supreme 
being,  —  "some  kind  of  a  Deity,*'  as  was 
said  by  some  Conservative  member  in  the 
Bradlaugh  debates  —  in  the  TV  Deums  of 
popes  or  kings  after  a  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  or  a  victory  in  an  unright- 
eous war,  any  more  than  there  was  in  the 
formulated  prayer  with  which  Napoleon 
III.  used  to  close  his  *' state  paper"  com- 
munications to  M.  de  Persigny,  that  **  God 
would  have  him  in  his  holy  keeping."  All 
that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  such  formulae 
is  that  they  are  reminders  of  the  bases  on 
which  national  life  ought  to  rest,  and  that 
such  reminders  may  be  useful,  when  there 
is  a  risk  of  those  bases  being  forgotten. 
But  here  also  corruptio  optimi  pessima. 
You  don*t  secure  the  reality  by  retaining 
the  formula.  You  may  abandon  the  for- 
mula and  yet  retain  the  reality.  The  real 
ground  of  the  so  called  establishment  of 
any  religious  community  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  State,  not  given  to  others, 
as  expressing  its  religious  life,  rests,  in  a 
free  country,  on  the  absolute  right  of  a 
majority  to  decide,  whether  it  shall  so 
express  itself.  Where  a  nation  is  undi- 
vided in  its  faith  the  case  presents  no 
difficulty.     Where  it  is  divided,  the  right 


*  The  letter  U  published  in  Bartlett*!  Life  of  Bishop 
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of  the  majority  remains,  but  should  be 
modified  in  its  exercise  by  consideration 
for  the  rights,  and  even  the  sensibilities, 
of  others.  It  is  conceivable  that,  even 
when  not  constituting  the  absolute  major- 
ity of  the  nation,  that  majority  may  prefer 
to  express  its  religious  life  through  the 
most  historical  and  the  most  influential 
of  the  many  communities  into  which  the 
nation  is  divided,  rather  than  ignore  it 
altogether,  as  it  would  be  ignored  in  the 
logical  consequences  of  disestablishment. 
That,  presumably,  is  the  view  taken  by 
the  large  number  of  moderate  and  friendly 
Dissenters  who,  at  the  present  moment, 
hold  aloof  from  the  action  of  the  Libera- 
tion Society. 

In  surrendering  what  I  may  describe 
the  ** sacrilege"  and  ** national  Christian- 
ity" arguments,  I  fear  that  the  clients 
whose  cause  I  maintain  may  look  with 
some  alarm  at  the  pleadings  of  their  junior 
counsel.  They  may  almost  think  that  he 
has  been  arguing  by  mistake  from  a  brief 
prepared  for  the  other  side.  I  must,  I 
suppose,  submit  to  the  censure  which  cli- 
ents, in  such  cases,  are  ready  to  pass  upon 
the  rashness  and  unfaithfulness  of  their 
advocate.  I  would  only  urge,  in  my  own 
defence,  that  though  it  may  be  the  first 
duty  of  counsel  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
case  —  short,  of  course,  of  the  extreme 
course  of  "abusing  the  plainti£E*s  attor- 
ney "  —  it  is  also  his  first,  second,  and 
third  duty,  when  his  case  is  strong,  to 
avoid  encumbering  it  with  superfluous 
and  irrelevant  matter;  to  refuse  to  press 
points  that  will  not  hold  water;  to  ignore, 
if  it  be  necessary,  the  arguments  which, 
to  the  client's  mind,  perhaps  somewhat 
overwrought,  and  seeing  things  through 
the  medium  of  an  excited  imagination, 
seem  absolutely  invulnerable,  but  which 
he  sees  to  be  simulacra^  and  not  realities. 
Passing  on,  therefore,  leaving  these  two 
outworks  as  neither  capable  of  defence 
nor  essential  to  the  security  of  the  main 
position,  I  proceed  to  discuss,  separately, 
the  two  questions  with  which  we  have  to 
deal. 

I. 

DISESTABLISHMENT. 

It  will,  I  suppose,  be  conceded  on  all 
sides  by  those  who  know  anything  of  the 
history  of  England,  as  regards  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Church  and  the  State, 
that  there  never  was  a  moment  at  which 
the  latter  formally  looked  round  upon 
several  religious  communities  and  made 
its  choice  of  one  which  it  meant  to  **  es* 
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tablish"  and  ideDtify  with  itself.  The 
earliest  Christian  king  of  Wessex  or  of 
Mercia  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
religious  society  which  he  respected, 
which  was  ready,  with  reserves  as  to  its 
own  rights,  or  those  of  the  people,  of 
which  it  claimed  to  be  the  protector,  to 
support  him,  and  which  he  himself  was 
prepared  to  support.  His  action  in  re- 
gard to  endowments  must  be  reserved  for 
the  other  great  division  of  pur  subject. 
Here,  what  we  have  to  note,  is  that  the 
bishops,  and  later  on,  the  abbots,  as  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  religious  so- 
ciety, were  summoned  to  bis  councils  as 
advisers.  Often,  by  reason  of  their  supe- 
rior knowledge  and  culture,  and  their 
claims,  founded  or  unfounded,  to  spiritual 
authority,  they  became  the  chief  directors 
of  his  internal  policy.  They  had  their 
own  synods  —  national,  provincial,  or  dio- 
cesan; but  they  also  took  their  part  in 
assemblies  that  were  political  rather  than 
ecclesiastical.  The  first  kin^  of  our  united 
England  inherited  the  relations  which 
thus  grew  up.  They  were  not  interrupted 
by  changes  of  dynasty,  or  by  conquest. 
They  grew  with  the  nation's  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  its  strength.  The 
Church  was  the  nation,  and  the  nation  was 
the  Church.  The  chief  officers  of  the 
one  were  under  the  same  sovereign  rule 
as  the  other.  They  were,  it  is  true,  mem- 
bers also  of  a  society  which  was  wider 
than  the  nation.  They  belonged  to  the 
Christendom  of  a  Catholic,  that  is,  of  an 
Universal,  Church.  In  one  aspect  that 
membership  worked  for  good,  as  leading 
them  to  bear  their  witness  against  the 
limitations  of  a  mere  nationality.  On  its 
evil  side  it  led  them  to  look  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  as  their  supreme  ruler,  and,  as 
he  claimed  power  in  things  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual,  they  were  the  servants 
of  two  masters.  The  English  kings,  the 
English  people,  through  its  Parliament, 
would  not  tolerate  that  divided  allegiance. 
After  centuries  of  conflict  that  question 
was  settled  forever  in  the  submission  of 
the  clergy  to  Henry  VIII.  in  the  series  of 
royal  and  Parliamentary  acts  which  made 
up  the  history  of  Reformation.  I  cannot 
follow  some  influential  speakers  and  writ- 
ers in  looking  on  the  reign  of  that  mon- 
arch as  the  starting-point  of  the  Church's 
freedom.  As  far  as  the  clergy  were  con- 
cerned, they  found  themselves  under  the 
iron  yoke  of  a  master  who  would  tol- 
erate no  resistance,  who,  as  the  ''  supreme 
head  of  the  Church"  (Elizabeth  aban- 
doned the  title  but  asserted  the  reality), 
claimed  the  power,  with  or  without  the 


consent  of  a  servile  Parliament,  to  dictate 
the  order  of  the  Church's  worship,  as  in 
the  **  advertisements  **  of  Elizabeth,  or  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  her  ministers,  as  in 
the  "  Royal  Declaration  *'  prefixed  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  To  that  period  — 
though  that  term  was  not  then  used,  to 
the  first  Act  of  Uniformity,  as  the  definite 
moment,  as  far  as  there  was  any  —  we 
may  look  as  the  beginning  of  the  **  Estab- 
lishment "  period  of  the  Church's  life.  It 
brought  a  mingled  good  and  ^vil.  It  se- 
cured the  nation  against  a  clergy  who 
might  be  subservient  to  a  foreign  power, 
against  the  evils  of  the  sacerdotalism  into 
which,  even  without  that  subserviency, 
the  clergy  might  have  drifted.  But  the 
Church  was  made  to  feel  who  had  estab- 
lished her, .and  under  what  conditions. 
In  the  simulacrum  of  the  congi  d'^ilin^ 
giving  with  one  hand  what  it  took  away 
with  the  other,  there  was  a  futile,  one 
might  almost  say  a  fraudulent,  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  Catholic  ideal  of  election 
with  the  Erastian  ideal  of  appointment  by 
the  crown,  and  even  the  gift  involved  the 
absolutely  Erastian  *  assumption  that  the 
right  of  the  spiritual  society  to  elect  its 
own  chief  officers  was  derived  from,  and 
dependent  on,  the  will  of  the  temporal 
power.  The  synods  of  the  Church  de- 
pended, in  like  manner,  on  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  for  their  power  to  meet.  Their 
work  when  they  met  was  inoperative,  ex- 
cept as  preparing  materials  for  the  delib- 
erations of  the  legislature.  They  might 
be,  and  were,  suspended  for  periods  of 
indefinite  length,  and  when  they  met  they 
were  little  more  than  ecclesiastical  debat- 
ing clubs,  for  they  had  not,  like  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  power  of  the  purse  as  a 
means  of  asserting  their  independence. 
They  were  tempted,  as  under  the  Stuarts, 
to  regain  in  influence  what  they  had  lost 
in  freedom,  by  identifying  themselves, 
often  conscientiously,  sometimes  from  mo- 
tives of  policy,  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  and  the  passive  obe- 
dience of  the  people,  —  as  under  the 
house  of  Hanover,  by  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  dominant  party  of  the 
time,  by  catching  at  measures  of  harsh 
repression  against  the  rising  organization 
of  Dissent,  and  resisting  every  attempt  to 
diminish  the  privileges  of  a  supremacy, 

*  One  word  on  the  meaning  of  "  Erastian.*'  In  tta 
full  development  it  expresses  the  prinaple  that  it  is 
right  for  every  man  to  adopt  the  religion  professed  by 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  State.  Cuju*  €st  rtgio^  ettu  fMO» 
qui  religio*  As  more  popularly  used,  it  implies  that 
the  action  of  a  Christian  cnurcb  should,  in  all  things, 
be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  State.  I  cannot  pro^ 
fesa  myself  an  Erastian  in  either  sense. 
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which  we  now  see  to  have  been  unneces- 
sary even  for  their  position  as  a  national 
and  established  Charch.  Ideally  the  ex- 
isting relations  of  Church  and  State  are 
almost  as  far  as  possible  from  being  those 
of  a  perfect  polity.  But  Englishmen  are 
not  idealists.  They  fall  in  with  illogical 
compromises,  and  accept  the  least  of  two 
evils.  The  congi  dUlin  has  seemed  a 
safeguard  against  the  evils  (party  strife, 
and  others)  of  a  real  election  of  the  bish- 
ops by  their  clergy.  In  proportion  as  the 
action  of  the  prime  minister  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  personal  intervention  of 
the  crown,  and  as  the  prime  minister  has 
become  more  and  more  the  representative 
of  the  people,  and  open  to  the  influences 
of  public  opinion,  the  appointments  made 
have  been  always  respectable,  often  ad- 
mirable. The  royal  supremacy  —  exer- 
cised in  causes  ecclesiastical  through  the 
final  Court  of  Appeal,  first  the  Court  of 
Delegates  appointed  in  each  case  €Ld  hoc^ 
and  then  the  judicial  committee  of  Privy 
Council,  however  theoretically  defective 
that  court  may  be  in  its  modus  operandi^ 
or  even  mistaken,  as  some  think,  in  its 
decisions  —  has  been  welcomed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
Church  as  a  safeguard  against  the  exclu- 
sive domination  of  either  party,  High  and 
Low  expelling  each  other  by  turns,  like 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  of  Florence, 
and  as  securing,  therefore,  the  compre- 
hensiveness in  which  the  laity  and  the 
wiser  of  the  clergy  saw  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  an  established  Church  as 
compared  with  sectarian  independence. 

We  have,  therefore,  at  the  present 
crisis,  to  ask  on  which  side  lies  the  pre- 
ponderance of  actual  advantage  and  of 
reasonable  hope  for  the  future,  whether 
we  shall  patiently  **bear  the  ills  we  have,*' 
or  *'fiy  to  others  that  we  know  not  of,** 
either,  as  some  of  our  High  Church 
friends  may  have  desired,  when  they 
winced  under  decisions  of  the  judicial 
committee  of  council,  for  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  spiritual  independence,  or  as  Mr. 
Newman  Hall  and  Dr.  Joseph  Parker 
contend,  for  the  removal  of  the  last  shred 
of  political  and  social  privilege  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  **  sacred  principle  of  reli- 
gious equality.**  And  here  it  will  be  well 
to  take  stock  of  what  those  privileges  are 
which  will  be  lost  by  disestablishment, 
considered  as  separable,  in  thought  at 
least,  if  not  in  practical  politics,  from  dis- 
endowment.  As  far  as  newspapers  can 
guide  one,  I  do  not  find  that  many,  if  any, 
of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  Liberal  can- 
didates who  are  said  to  have   pledged 


themselves  to  vote  for  disestablishment, 
have  attempted  to  answer,  or  even  have 
asked  themselves,  that  question. 

I  take  it,  then,  that  disestablishment 
involves  the  absolute  disappearance  of 
everything  which  involves  any  recognition 
by  any  official  person,  as  such,  of  one  form 
of  religious  belief  as  being  preferable  to 
another.  The  sovereign  may  be  of  any 
or  no  religion  —  Roman*  Catholic,  Unita- 
rian, or  Agnostic.  The  words  of  the  Cor- 
onation Oath  must  be  cancelled ;  the  Act 
of  Settlement  must  be  repealed.  The 
ceremony  of  coronation  must  be  divested 
of  all  religious  significance,  and,  if  retained 
at  all,  roust  be  a  simple  civil  contract  be* 
tween  the  people  and  their  chief  magis- 
trate, the  scene  being  Westminster  Hall 
and  not  the  Abbey,  unless  the  Abbey  is 
secularized,  and  the  officiating  ministers 
being  civil  officers,  say  the  lord  chancel- 
lor and  the  speaker,  and  not  the  bishops. 
The  sovereign  must  cease  to  issue  the 
cangi  d^ilire^  or  to  appoint  to  deaneries, 
canonries,  or  livings.  The  bishops  must 
cease  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  such, 
but  must,  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  be  eligible  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  admissible  to  the  second  cham- 
ber, so  far  as  that  may  assume  a  more  or 
less  representative  character.  Parishes, 
as  well  as  dioceses,  must  cease  to  have  a 
legal  existence  for  religious  purposes. 
Churchwardens  and  vestries  will  no  longer 
be  recognized  by  law.  All  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment bearing  on  Church  discipline,  for 
the  punishment  of  criminous  clerks,  or 
the  more  adequate  performance  of  cleri- 
cal duties,  from  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
onwards,  must  vanish  from  the  Statute 
Book.  I  do  not  say  that  any  or  ail  of 
these  changes  would  be  fatal  to  the  Chris- 
tianity of  England.  That,  as  I  have  said, 
does  not  depend  on  formulae,  and  is  not 
necessarily  helped  by  them.  It  would  be 
a  gain  to  be  freed  from  the  scandal  which, 
after  all  apologies  and  explanations,  at- 
taches to  the  congi  d^Hire,  To  some  of 
us,  indeed,  it  might  seem  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  disestablishment  that,  as 
things  are,  the  time  may  be  within  a  meas- 
urable distance  when  our  bishops  will  be 
chosen  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  or  Mr.  John  Morley.  It  may  be 
questioned,  I  think,  whether  the  presence 
of  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  of 
any  real  advantage  to  either  the  Church 
or  the  nation.  The  record  of  their  votes 
on  questions  essentially  moral  —  such  as 
the  slave  trade,  slavery,  capital  punish- 
ment, education  —  has  for  the  most  part 
been  on  the  wrong  side.     In  other  ques- 
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tions  (with  the  exception  of  their  vote  oo 
the  last  Franchise  Bill),  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  in  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  in  Reform  and 
Corn  Law  questions,  they  have  for  the 
most  part  identified  themselves  with  the 
political  party  which  at  the  time  opposed 
the  changes  that  it  afterwards  condoned, 
accepted,  and  finally  gloried  in,  as  if  they 
bad  been  their  own.  I  should  regret  to 
see  the  Church  of  the  future  identified 
with  an  institution  which,  at  least  in  its 
present  form,  seems,  to  those  who  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  to  be  among  the 
things  that  are  ''decaying  and  waxing  old, 
and  ready  to  vanish  away." 

There  are,  however,  some  questions  of 
more  practical  import  to  be  thrown  into 
the  other  scale.  The  theory  of  disestab- 
lishment would  involve  the  absence  of  any 
State  provision  for  the  religious  life  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors,  our  prisoners  and 
paupers.  To  appoint,  as  at  present,  army, 
union,  and  other  chaplains  of  different  de- 
nominations, would  be  concurrent  endow- 
ment, and  that  principle  is  rejected  by  the 
Liberationists  of  the  dav  as  entirely  as 
that  of  establishment,  and  so  in  all  these 
cases,  the  classes  which  are,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  under  the  special  guardianship 
of  the  State,  must  be  left  altogether  to  the 
chances  of  voluntary  agency.  I  doubt 
whether  that  is  a  result  which  the  English 
people  will  welcome.  That  seems  to  me 
one  point  to  be  urged  by  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  in  this  matter.  And  another 
is  that,  as  we  have  learnt  through  Canon 
Liddon  and  Dr.  Dollinger,  the  act  of  dis- 
establishing, and  thus  breaking  through 
the  long  historical  continuity  of  the  reli- 
gious lite  of  England,  will  seem  to  be,  and 
will  have  the  influence  of,  not  the  asser- 
tion of  the  "sacred  principle  of  religious 
equality,"  but  the  negation  of  Christianity 
as  an  element  in  the  nation's  life.  The 
delenda  est  of  those  who  lead  the  attack 
refers  to  another  Carthage  th'an  that  of  the 
Established  Church.  There  are  echoes 
of  the  old  Voltairian  cry,  Ecrasei  Pin- 
fatne^  and  in  this  case  tinfame  is  not 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  of  England,  but 
the  name  of  Christendom  as  such.  On 
these  grounds  I  hold  that  Churchmen,  and 
Dissenters  who  care  more  for  the  reli- 
gious life  of  England  than  for  the  **  sacred 
principle  of  religious  equality,"  will  do 
well  to  vote  for  such  a  reform  in  the  ex- 
isting relations  between  Church  and  State 
as  may  remove  anomalies  rather  than  to 
take  the  **  leap  in  the  dark  "  of  a  new  de- 
parture. If  that  leap,  however,  is  taken, 
1  believe  that  the  Church  of  England  and 


the  wider  Christianity  of  the  nation  will 
yet  survive,  **  saved  as  by  the  fire  "  that 
purifies,  though  the  religious  life  of  the 
people  may  **  suffer  loss  "  in  the  process. 

II. 

DISENDOWMENT. 

It  is  felt  on  all  hands,  however,  that 
disestablishment  is  scarcely  separable  in 
practical  politics  from  disendowment, 
and  that  is  obviously  the  question  to  be 
determined  in  the  crisis  which  now  looms 
in  the  dim,  or  the  clear,  distance.  I  wish, 
as  before,  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  and 
irrelevant  matter,  of  arguments  which  I 
cannot  altogether  honestly  look  on  as  ten- 
able. I  do  not  class  under  that  head  the 
question  whether  the  endowments  of  the 
Church  are,  or  are  not,  rightly  described 
as  ** national"  property,  though  strictly 
speaking  the  right  of  the  State  to  deal  with 
Church  property  does  not  depend  on  its 
being  national.  Though  irrelevant  to  the 
main  issue,  it  is  influential  as  an  ad  cap* 
tandum  cry.  Electors  are  led  to  think 
that  disendowment  will  be  an  act,  not  of 
spoliation,  but  of  restitution.  The  prop- 
erty is  their  own,  and  the  old  rule  of  law. 
Nullum  tempus  occurrit  Ecclcsia^  is  trans- 
formed into  the  axiom  that  no  length  of 
undisturbed  possession  bars  the  claims 
of  D^mos  to  what  was  once  his  own.  It 
is  in  English  politics  what  la  propriiti 
c'ist  U  vol  has  been  in  French,  what  the 
assertion  that  the  land  belongs  to  the 
people  and  not  to  the  landlords,  is  in 
those  of  Ireland.  Like  that  word  reven* 
diquer^  which  fluttered  the  minds  of  diplo- 
matists when  Napoleon  III.  annexed 
Savoy,  it  serves  to  cover  the  nakedness 
of  the  bare  right  of  the  strongest  with  the 
mantle  of  a  gossamer  equity. 

That  the  endowments  of  the  Church  are 
**  national "  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
in  which  all  real  property  is  national  can« 
not,  I  conceive,  be  seriously  maintained 
by  any  one  who  does  not  look  at  the  ques- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  an  invincible 
ignorance.  They  were  not,  with  the  ac- 
tual exception  of  the  fractional  portion 
that  came  directly  by  gift  from  the  crown, 
or  by  grant  from  Parliament,  and  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  tithes,  given  in  any 
sense  by  the  nation,  or  to  the  nation,  or 
to  the  Church  as  a  society  then  contermi- 
nous with  the  nation.  On  this  point  I 
may  refer  Liberationist  advocates  to  the 
pamphlet  on  ''Disendowment"  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  as  the  great  master  ex- 
pert of  our  time  in  all  questions  connected 
with  our  earlier  English  history.    He,  at 
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all  events,  cannot  be  suspected  of  writing 
io  Consiervative  interests,  or  as  identified 
with  clerical  opinions.  In  regard  to  all 
land  endowments,  the  facts  are  so  plain 
that  he  who  runs  may  read  them.  They 
were  given  or  bequeathed  by  the  crown, 
or  individual  proprietors,*  not  to  the 
Church  at  large,  for  the  Church  at  large 
has  never  been  a  corporate  society  capa- 
ble of  holding  property,  but  to  abbeys  or 
cathedrals,  which  were  corporate  bodies 
with  that  capacity,  or  to  the  rectors  and 
vicars  of  parishes  as  corporations  sole. 
The  one  exception  to  which  I  refer  as 
doubtful  is  that  of  the  donation  of  Ethel- 
wulf,  upon  which,  it  is  commonly  believed, 
depends  the  Church's  claim  to  tithes. 
The  question,  from  the  standpoint  which 
I  have  taken,  scarcely  possess  more  than 
an  archaeological  interest.  The  text  of 
the  law  varies.f  One  MS.  confines  it  to 
a  personal  gift  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
king's  own  land.  Another  extends  it  to 
a  tenth  part  of  all  lands,  by  whomsoever 
possessed,  given  in  the  language  of  the 
charter,  **to  the  servants  of  God,  whether 
male,  or  female,  or  laymen  " —  words  which 
have  not  yet  received  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. No  such  donation,  however, 
appears  to  have  passed  at  any  time  into 
the  region  of  actuality.  If  the  law,  or 
edict  (it  professes  to  have  been  made  with 
the  advice  of  **  my  bishops  and  nobil- 
ity," i.e,t  of  the  Witenagemote),  was  more 
authentic  than  the  donation  of  Constan- 
tine,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  annual 
payment  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of 
all  land  under  cultivation  was  accepted  io 
lieu  of  the  conveyance  of  the  actual  ^^/;]^mj 
of  the  lands  themselves.  The  less  accu- 
rate writers  of  English  history,  such  as 
Hume,  have  assumed  this  interpretation. 
Bishop  Stubbs,  on  the  other  hand,  another 
*'  master  of  those  who  know,"  asserts 
that  *Mhe  famous  donation  of  Ethelwulf 
has  nothing  to  do  with  tithe*'  (Constit. 
Hist,  i.,  p.  228 — I  quote  from  Doring- 
ton).  Against  the  popular  view  also  there 
are  to  be  set  the  facts  (i)  that  the  laws  of 
Saxon  kings  and  others,  enforcing  the 
payment  of  tithes  against  the  neglect  of 
the  landowners,  do  not  refer  to  the  dona- 
tion of  Ethelwulf  as  the  authority  for  their 
payment ;   (2)  that  many  deeds  of  gifts 

*  A  letter  by  the  Rev.  H  Overy,  in  the  Times  of 
November  13,  gives,  from  the  preface  of  Tanner's 
"  Notitia,"  the  number  of  giita  from  each  source  in 
each  relj(o,  from  the  Conqueror  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  under  Henrv  VIII.  The  result  shows 
sixty-two  instances  of  gifts  irom  the  crown  as  against 
1, 164  from  private  persons. 

t  See  the  able  summary  of  the  case  in  the  paper  on 
"The  Kndowmcnts  of  the  Church,"  by  J.  E.  Doring* 
ton,  published  by  the  Church  Defence  Institution. 


exist  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  conveying  tithes  to  this  or  that 
Church,  a  conveyance  which  would  have 
been  idle  and  superfluous  if  they  had  been 
already  obligatory  under  the  law  of  Ethel- 
wulf. The  legitimate  inference  from  the 
facts  seems  to  be  rightly  summed  up  in 
the  statement  that  the  Church  from  the 
first  preached  the  payment  of  tithes  as  a 
voluntary  offering,  that  devout  landown- 
ers individually  made  the  payment  per- 
petual as  a  rent-charge,  for  this  or  that 
Church  connected  with  their  manors,  that 
when  this  payment  was  neglected  or 
evaded,  the  kings,  before  and  after  the 
Conquest,  enforced  it  by  a  legal,  or  (so  far 
as  the  Witenagemote  was  called  in)  a  leg- 
islative sanction.  What  holds  good  of 
tithes  holds  good  a /or f tor i  oi  glebes ,  and 
houses,  and  all  later  endowments. 

I  have  said  above,  and  at  the  risk  of 
seeming  to  concede  another  point  in  favor 
of  the  other  side  I  must  repeat  it,  that  the 
whole  of  this  discussion  is  simply  archxo- 
logical,  that  the  right  of  the  State  —  f.^.,  as 
things  are  now,  of  Parliament  —  to  inter- 
fere with  Church  endowments  does  not 
depend  upon  their  being,  or  not  being,  in 
this  sense  of  the  word,  **  national."  They 
were  the  property,  as  I  have  said,  of  cor- 
porate bodies  (cathedrals,  abbeys,  colle- 
giate churches,  and  the  like),  or  of  corpo- 
rations sole,  like  the  rectors  of  parishes. 
The  relation  of  the  State  to  them  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  its  relation  to  all  other 
corporate  bodies.  And  that  relation  may 
be  stated  with  sufficient  clearness.  All 
corporations  virtually  hold  their  property 
in  trust,  the  objects  of  the  trust  being 
indicated,  expressly  or  by  implication,  in 
the  terms  of  the  charter  that  incorporates, 
or  the  deed  of  gift  that  conveys  the  prop- 
erty in  trust,  or  which,  where  no  such 
charter  or  deed  exists,  must  be  assumed 
by  law  to  have  existed,  in  order  to  account 
for  long  and  undisputed  possession.  And 
it  is,  1  suppose,  an  undisputed  axiom  of 
law  that  the  State,  acting  through  courts 
of  equity,  or,  in  wider  and  more  difficult 
cases,  through  the  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  the  ultimate  control  of  all  prop 
erty  held  in  trust,  so  as  to  check  abuses, 
to  guard  against  waste,  to  modify  the  con 
ditions  of  the  trust,  lest  time  that  **  alters 
all  things  for  the  worse  "  should  turn  good 
to  evil.  That  right  has  been  exercised 
over  and  over  again  by  courts  of  law  and 
Parliament  in  dealing  with  schools,  and 
hospitals,  and  almshouses,  and  colleges, 
and  in  the  acts  of  the  Charity  and  Endowed 
School  Commissions.  Few  would  venture 
to  question  it  in  regard  to  the  great  trade 
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companies  of  the  city  of  London.*  Few 
DOW  would  venture  to  question  it  (though 
deans  and  canons  not  a  few  did  at  the 
time)  as  exercised  in  the  dealings  of  the 
State  with  episcopal  and  capitular  prop- 
erty in  1840.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can 
question  the  right  of  the  State  to  exercise 
it  also  in  the  case  of  parochial  endow- 
ments now.  But  in  every  one  of  the  cases 
to  which  I  have  referred  it  has  been  held 
that  the  modification  of  the  conditions  or 
application  of  property  held  in  trust,  is 
not  to  be  arbitrary  or  at  random.  The 
primary  object  of  the  trust  is  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.*  The  intention  of  the  donor, 
though  we  are  not  bound  by  the  letter  that 
expresses  it,  is  a  thing  to  be  respected  in 
its  spirit.  Where  the  altered  conditions 
of  the  time  put  the  letter  in  conflict  with 
the  spirit,  the  great  masters  of  equity 
look,  in  the  technical  phrase,  for  the  cy 
prh  —  2>.,  for  the  nearest  approximation 
of  which  the  case  admits.f  Simply  to 
seize  it,  and  assign  it  to  private  owners,  or 
to  purposes  altogether  alien,  is  not  equity, 
but  confiscation.  It  belongs  to  the  policy 
of  a  king  like  Henry  VIII.,  of  Eastern 
despots,  of  wild  democracies.  •  Over  and 
above  its  manifest  want  of  equity,  such  a 
policy  is  manifestly  fatal  in  the  future  to 
all  liberality  that  would  naturally,  left  to 
itself,  give  of  what  it  had  for  the  service 
of  mankind  in  the  form  of  endowment.  If 
you  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs  you  must  not  expect  to  have  eggs  of 
gold  after  you  have  *'  poached  "  those  that 
were  in  the  nest  ready  to  your  hand.  An- 
nual subscriptions  and  casual  gifts  will 
take  the  place  of  more  durable  forms  of 
charity. 

In  the  case  of  Church  endowments  the 
intention  of  the  donors,  where  not  specifi- 
cally expressed,  as  in  the  case  of  founda- 
tions for  masses  and  the  like,  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  either  (i),  as  in 
collegiate  and  cathedral  churches,  in  ab- 
beys and  convents,  the  maintenance  of 
learning  and  habits  of  devotion  among 
those  who  were  to  be,  in  idea,  as  the  men 

*  Lord  Selborne,  if  I  am  rig^htly  informed,  limits  the 
Staters  right  of  interventtoa  to  property  held  by  cor^ 
porations  bh  specific  trusts,  leaving  tnem  as  free  as  pri- 
vate persons  in  dealing  with  property  not  so  held.  I 
differ,  with  reluctance,  from  so  high  an  authority,  but  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  action  o(  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  can  be  defended  on  this  theory. 

t  The  trust  iheor^  of  Church  property,  obviously  the 
only  tenable  one,  is  simply  ignored  in  the  Radical 
programme.  It  contents  itself  with  the  doj^ma,  "that 
the  property  of  the  Church,"  **  down  to  the  last  sov- 
ereign ^iven  to  build  a  new  church  in  a  destitute  dis- 
trict," IS  the  property  of  the  State  (p.  161)  And  its 
one  authority  tor  that  amatinjt  axiom  u  Lord  Palmers- 
ton.  Fancy  Palmerston  quoted  on  any  question  of  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State,  or  of  the  law  of  property. 


of  "  light  and  leading  "  in  the  city  or  the 
diocese  in  which  their  lot  was  cast;  or  (2) 
as  in  all  parochial  endowments,  the  sup- 
ply of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of 
the  people  of  the  parish,  by  the  permanent 
services  of  a  minister  resident  among 
them,  or  bound,  if  not  personally  resident, 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  them. 
The  people  of  each  parish,  and  especially 
its  poor,  are  the  cestui  que  trust  in  the 
case  of  every  endowment,  those  whose 
interests  rather  than  the  interests  of  the 
trustees  have  to  be  considered.  1  freely 
concede,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the 
State  has  at  all  times  the  right  to  inquire 
how  far  such  objects  are  attained,  how  far 
they  might  be  better  attained  than  they 
actually  are.  In  the  case,  e.g,^  of  a  foun- 
dation for  lepers,  or  the  ransom  of  cap- 
tives in  Algiers,  the  objects  of  the  trust 
have  disappeared,  and  a  court  of  equity 
would  have  to  look  out  for  some  philan- 
thropic object,  as  far  as  might  be,  ejusdem 
generis.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Church,  the  objects  of  the  trust,  though 
not  non-existent,  might  become  so  dispro- 
portionately few  as  compared  with  its 
revenues,  that  the  State  would  be  justified 
in  applying  a  large  portion  of  those  reve- 
nues to  purposes  of  public  utility,  reserv- 
ing for  its  members,  though  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  whole  population,  what  was 
sufiicient  for  their  continued  existence, 
organization,  and  vitality.  One  legitimate 
application  would  be  that  implied  io  the 
scheme  of  **  concurrent  endowment" 
which  was  urged  in  vain  by  some  leading 
Liberals  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  disestab- 
lishment. They  might  become,  as  in  the 
case  of  episcopal  and  cathedral  property, 
so  unequally  distributed,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  that  one  endowment  suffered  from 
plethora,  and  another  from  inanition,  and 
so  it  would  be  wise  and  right  to  throw 
their  endowments,  as  it  were,  into  the 
hotchpot  of  a  common  fund,  or  to  give  to 
one  and  take  from  another,  both  being 
homogeneous  in  their  nature.  It  might 
be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  action  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  under  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament,  that  the  relative 
wants  of  the  class  that  works  in  the  braia 
and  the  class  that  works  with  the  hand,  the 
claims  of  the  studious  and  the  active  life, 
had  so  altered  their  proportions  that  it 
was  wise  and  right  to  transfer  what  had 
been  left  for  one  purpose  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  other,  by  using  cathedral 
property  for  the  Church's  work  in  villages 
or  cities.  In  each  and  all  of  these  cases 
the  rule  of  equity  has  been  observed  and 
acted  on.    My  conteDCion  is  that  it  is 
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disregarded  in  the  **root  and  branch" 
schemes  of  the  Liberationists.  With  them 
the  thought  and  the  cry  seem  simply, 
"  We  want,  and  we  will  have," 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  action  now 
contemplated  is  seen,  of  course,  in  that  of 
the  confiscation  of  conventual  and  charity 
endowments,  and  the  assignment  of  tithes 
and  Church  lands  to  private  individuals 
under  Henry  VIII.  In  that  case  the  es- 
tates of  the  corporation  were  treated  as  if 
they  had  been  actually  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  the  king  dealt  with  them  as 
though  they  had  been  part  of  his  own 
domain  which  he  could  dispose  of  at  his 
will.  Cranmer  and  the  better  Reformers 
pleaded  hard  for  the  cyprh  doctrine,  for 
the  endowment  of  schools,  colleges,  lec- 
tureships, and  in  part,  at  least,  as  in  the 
new  bishoprics  and  the  cathedrals  of  the 
new  foundation,  they  succeeded;  but  as 
a  rule,  then  as  in  other  times,  rapacity 
was  stronger  than  righteousness,  and  no- 
ble families  fattened  on  their  ill-gotten 
gains.  If  there  is  any  property  in  En- 
gland which  both  from  the  Church  and 
the  Liberationist  standpoint  has  a  defec- 
tive title  (except  so  far  as  prescription 
becomes  a  title),  and  might  be  reclaimed 
for  Church  or  national  uses,  it  is  found  in 
the  tithes  and  Church  lands  which  are 
held  by  laymen. 

The  transfer  effected  by  the  legislation 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Eliza- 
beth of  Church  endowments  from  a  clergy 
which,  if  not  subject  to  the  obedience  of 
Rome,  had  yet  been  in  union  with  Rome 
as  to  dogma  and  liturgical  use,  to  a  clergy 
which  belonged  to  what  even  Laud  and 
Charles  I.  described  as  a  '* Protestant" 
Church,  stands  on  a  different  footing. 
The  corporate  bodies  and  the  corporations 
sole  were  members  of  a  larger  society, 
and  that  society,  with  whatever  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  a  minority,  formally,  and 
with  the  sanction  and  under  the  pressure 
of  the  State,  assented  to  the  position  that 
the  light  of  a  fuller  knowledge  required  a 
change  in  their  doctrine  and  their  wor* 
ship,  and  the  conditions  of  its  ministry 
were  altered  by  Acts  of  Uniformity,  new 
or  revised  liturgies,  and  otherwise.  As  a 
societv  the  Church  held  no  property  that 
it  could  call  its  own,  and  could  not  deter- 
mine 00  what  conditions  the  endowments 
should  be  held  by  corporate  bodies  or 
corporations  sole.  But  the  State,  as  the 
supreme  court  of  equitv,  could  and  did 
determine.  It  assumea,  on  the  cy  prh 
doctrine,  that  the  chief  intention  of  the 
donors  was  to  promote  the  religious  life 
of  the  people  who  were  the  objects  of  the 


trust  in  each  case,  that  they  would  have 
seen  sufficient  reason  to  abandon  what 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  **  superstitious 
uses,"  and  to  accept  the  changes  which 
the  Church  and  the  nation  had  accepted. 
It  was  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  said 
by  Church  defence  advocates,  that  every 
corporate  society  has  the  right  to  deal 
with  its  property  at  its  own  discretion, 
and  that  every  donor  or  testator  takes  the 
risk  involved  in  that  right,  —  that  seems 
to  me  a  monstrous  and  untenable  position 
—  but  that  the  State  determined,  on  equi- 
table grounds,  what  was  to  be  the  future 
management  of  the  trusts  which  were 
subject  to  its  control.  And  now  to  that 
title  may  be  added  that  of  prescription. 
By  the  Dissenters'  Chapel  Act,  possession 
for  twenty-five  years  was  held  to  bar  in- 
quiry into  the  probable  intentions  of  do- 
nors. The  Church  of  England  can  claim 
a  prescription  of  three  centuries. 

The  present  Radical  programme,*  I 
need  scarcely  say,  proceeds  on  very  dif- 
ferent lines.  There  is  no  thought  of  a 
better  administration  of  a  trust,  no  new' 
scheme  such  as  charity  commissioners 
devise  where  trust  funds  have  been  partly 
wasted  or  misapplied,  no  regard  for  the 
interests  or  wishes  of  those  who  are  the 
objects  of  the  trust.  Purposes  of  **  na- 
tional usefulness  "  are  vague.  The  **  pro- 
gramme "  (p.  44)  indicates  the  endowment 
of  schools  —  purely  secular  schools,  of 
course  —  as  one  of  them.  Liberationist 
books  and  leaflets  speak  of  sanitary  im- 
provements, or  the  remission  of  taxes; 
practically,^.^,  religious  endowments  are 
to  go  to  the  account  of  drains  or  deficits. 
The  division  of  the  spoil  is  left  to  the 
**dim  and  distant  future."  The  one  ob- 
ject now  is  to  deprive  the  people,  not  the 
clergy,  of  England,  of  all  the  benefits 
which  they  receive  through  the  existence 
of  churches  and  the  ministries  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  the  activities  of  the  parish,  as 
distinct  from  congregational,  organization. 
The  Church  of  England  is  to  be  left,  like 
the  roan  who  went  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  and  fell  —  well,  I  will  say, 
among  root  and  branch  Liberationists^ 
and  was  left  stripped  and  wounded  and 
half  dead,  while  the  plunderers  went  off 
with  the  spoil  to  cast  lots  whose  it  should 
be,  leaving  him  to  the  mercies  of  the  good 

^  It  doei  not  seem  worth  while  to  note  the  differences 
in  detsil  between  the  Radical  programme  and  the 
many  books  and  leaflets  published  by  the  Liberation 
Society.  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  dealt  with  the  foiw 
mer,  as  the  more  auihoritatiTe  of  the  two.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's preface,  though  he  does  not  pledge  himself  to 
all  the  proposals,  is  at  least  the  imtprimtUMr  of  a  repre* 
sentative  statesman. 
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Samaritan,  whom  I  will  identify,  in  my 
interpretation  of  the  parable,  with  the 
non-Liberationist  Dissenter.*  The  treat- 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church  was  not  suffi- 
ciently drastic  for  the  authors  of  the 
**  programme,"  and  we  are  expressly  told 
that  it  would  be  ** necessary  to  beware'' 
lest  the  Church  should  be  left  with  any 
endowment  that  might  serve  as  an  instru- 
ment for  her  recuperative  energies  (p.  44). 
Living  donors,  and  the  living  donors  only, 
**  might  fairly  claim  that  any  property  with 
which  they  had  presented  the  Church 
should  revert  to  them  "  (p.  45),  but  even 
they  are,  apparently,  to  be  stopped,  by  an 
exercise  of  power  unheard  of  under  any 
constitutional  government,  from  convert- 
ing their  gifts  into  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  permanent  endowment  in  connection 
with  the  Church  as  an  organized  religious 
society. 

And  all  this  comes,  in  the  unconscious 
irony,  if  we  may  not  say  the  conscious 
hypocrisy,  of  the  situation,  from  the  men, 
or  the  associates  of  the  men,  who  are 
never  weary  of  pointing  to  the  case  of  the 
Irish  Church,  as  showing  that  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  need  not  be 
fatal,  may  be  profitable,  to  the  higher  life 
and  the  spiritual  efficiency  of  a  Christian 
society.  There,  the  Church  passed  into  a 
new  and  organized  society  as  a  corpora- 
tion, retained  such  portion  of  its  endow- 
ments as  was  adequate  to  its  wants,  re- 
ceived its  Churches  back  again  from  the 
State,  had  a  right  of  pre-emption  as  re* 
gards  its  parsonages,  and  was  not  spoiled 
of  its  communion  plate.  The  Liberation- 
ists,  in  anticipation  at  least,  strip  and  spoil 
and  wound,  and  then  they  say  to  the  vic- 
tims whom  they  leave  naked  and  lacer- 
ated and  bleeding  in  the  cold,  "  Go  in 
peace;  be  ye  warmed  and  filled." 

I  ask  whether  any  plausible  plea,  be- 
yond the  fanaticism  of  the  **  sacred  prin- 
ciple of  religious  equality,"  which  is  not 
even  plausible,  can  be  urged  for  this  treat- 
ment of  what  is,  at  least,  a  religious  and 
benevolent  institution.  I  will  make  no 
ad  captandum  appeals  to  the  greatness  of 
the  Church's  services  in  the  past,  to  the 
long  line  of  theologians,  philosophic  think- 
ers, "  masters  of  those  who  know,  "  like 
Hooker  and  Butler  and  Maurice ;  poets, 

t  Ai  I  write,  a  repreaentatiTtt  of  the  good  Samaritan 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  Re^.  U.  R. 
Thomai,  a  leadinx  Congre^ationalist  minister  of  Bri»* 
toL  He  deprecates  the  apuiion  of  the  question  now 
as  altogether  premature ;  thinks  that  the  friends  of  the 
Establishment  should  have  a  "  time  of  ffraoe'*  to  **  set 
their  house  in  order,"  before  even  the  "  partial  disen- 
dowment," which  is  all  that  he  contemplates  aa  po^ 
■ible.    (ffVf/rrii  Dailj^  Prtu^  Nov.  9.) 


whose  hymns  have  sustained  the  lives  of 
thousands  in  the  wide  Christendom  of 
English-speaking  peoples,  like  Herbert 
and  Ken  and  Keble.  I  will  draw  no  ideal 
pictures  of  the  devout  and  studious  life  of 
our  cathedrals,  or  the  sweet  influences  of 
a  resident  gentleman  and  scholar  in  our 
country  villages,  or  the  long  historical  tra- 
drtion  which  has  identified  the  English 
Church,  as  a  whole,  with  the  English  peo- 
ple. I  have  admitted,  and  will  admit 
again,  with  a  frankness  which  may  alarm 
my  clients,  the  blunders  and  the  shortcon)- 
ings  which  have  marred  the  completeness 
of  that  identification.  I  will  go  further, 
and  say  that  during  the  whole  Georgian 
period  her  work  was  miserably  defective, 
that  cathedrals  were  as  far  from  their  ideal 
as  could  be  imagined,  that  the  canker  of 
pluralities  and  non-residence  was  eating 
into  her  life,  that  her  whole  system  of  pa- 
tronage seemed  to  imply  a  forgetfulness 
that  every  patron  and  every  holder  of  a 
living  is  a  steward,  and  not  an  absolute 
proprietor.  That  was  a  time  when  the 
representatives  of  the  English  people,  if 
they  had  then  had  any  adequate  represen- 
tation, might  well  have  said,  **Give  an 
account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  may- 
est  be  no  longer  steward."  There  was 
some  ground  for  Lord  Grey's  warning 
words  to  the  bishops  —  who  voted  almost 
en  masse  against  the  Reform  Bill  —  that 
they  would  do  well  to  *'  set  their  owa 
house  in  order."  But  my  contention  is 
that  that  state  of  things  belongs,  almost 
or  altogether,  to  a  time  which  lies,  as  we 
now  measure  history,  in  a  remote  past, 
and  that  it  is  neither  just  nor  wise  to  visit 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children. 
You  do  not  displace  the  trustees  of  a  char- 
ity just  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
have  been  working  hard  for  half  a  century 
to  set  right  what  had  gone  wrong  through 
the  faults  or  the  ignorance  of  their  prede- 
cessors. And  that  precisely  describes  the 
present  position  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  wind  has 
come  from  the  four  quarters  —  the  wind 
which  is  the  breath  of  life,  of  earnestness, 
zeal,  reality  —  from  Evangelical  and  Cath- 
olic revivals;  from  High  and  Low  and 
Broad  movements  of  thought;  and  has 
entered  into  the  dry  bones  that  lay  ia 
the  valley  of  the  shadow,  and  they  have 
stood  up,  ao  *'  exceeding  great  army  "  of 
soldiers  in  the  great  conflict  against  ig- 
norance and  vice,  intemperance  and  impu- 
rity. Men  like  Cecil  and  Romaine  and 
Simeon,  though  they  had  a  comparatively 
limited  range  of  influence  in  their  life- 
time, foand  worthy  successors  In  the  great 
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body  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  and  may 
well  exult  io  the  thought  that  the  ooblest 
life  of  this  century,  which  has  just  closed, 
after  fifty  years  of  work  for  God  and  for 
humanity,  and  which  has  made  (he  name 
of  Shaftesbury  a  household  word  to  the 
millions  who  toil  for  bread  and  are  out- 
casts in  the  wilderness,  was  formed  and 
fashioned  under  their  influence.  In  men 
of  other  schools,  Pusey  and  Selwyn  and 
Hook  and  Charles  Lowder;  and  Arnold 
and  Hare  and  Maurice  and  Stanley  and 
Robertson  and  Kingsley  and  Fraser  (I 
purposely  avoid  all  living  names),  and  a 
thousand  more  of  whom  the  time  would 
fail  roe  to  tell,  but  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,  —  there  have  been  proofs  of 
renewed  energy  and  faithfulness,  and 
their  example  has  been  followed  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  laity  who  have  looked  to 
them  for  guidance.  You  may  point,  if 
you  will,  to  our  differences  *  and  debates, 
to  our  mutual  denunciations,  to  our  miser 
able  controversies  and  insane  prosecu- 
tions about  the  **  infinitely  little,"  but  I 
ask  whether  these  are  more  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  an  underlying  unity 
than  are  the  differences  and  the  taunts  and 
the  boycotting  which  mark,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  the  relations  between  the 
Radical  and  Moderate  sections  of  the  Lib- 
eral party ;  whether  there  was  not  as  much 
loyalty  to  the  Church  of  which  they  were 
members,  in  all  those  whom  I  have  named, 
as  there  would  be  now  between  the  Con- 
servatives and  Liberals,  who,  when  "on 
the  stump,"  abuse  each  other,  with  a  dis- 
creditable recklessness,  as  liars,  impos- 
tors, hunters  after  place ;  but  who,  we 
know,  would  merge  all  difiEerences  and 
fight  shoulder  to  shoulder,  were  the  safety 
or  honor  of  England  to  be  imperilled  by 
a  rebellion  in  Ireland  or  a  war  with  some 
aggressive  European  power. 

But  the  position  which  I  have  taken  as 
to  the  work  of  the  clergy  during  the  past 
fifty  years  and  at  the  present  hour  is  con* 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  pain  and  sor- 
row with  which  I  have  read  toe  recent  address  of  Bishop 
Ryle,  in  the  Liverpool  Church  Conference  {GuarJiant 
November  11).  For  him  there  seems  no  hope  of  unity 
or  peace  except  by  the  expulsion  of  a  large  section  of 
the  dercy  and  laity  of  the  Church.  Between  that  sec- 
tion and  the  great  body  of  Churchmen  there  is,  he  says, 
a  ''yawning  gulf."  "Thousands  of  English  Church- 
men would  rather  see  the  Church  disestablished  than 
give  up  its  Protestant  principles."  **  By  no  ingenious 
policy  of  toleration,  compromise,  or  comprehensiveness 
can  you  ever  make  the  members  of  such  opposite 
schools  work  harmoniously."  Such  utterances  almost 
drive  one  to  despair.  Hoc  Ithacut  v^lit,  and  Bishop 
Ryle  must  prei>are  to  see  himself  quoted  once  more  by 
the  Liberationists.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  this 
**  sound  of  trumpet  and  alarm  of  war"  to  the  calmer 
wisdom  and  the  wider  sympathies  of  Bishop  Thorold's 
cfaaqte  in  the  same  paper* 


tested  by  some  at  least  of  those  who  advo- 
cate disestablishment  and  disendowment. 
I  will  take  the  vigorous  article,  on  **The 
Established  Church  in  the  Village,**  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Crowhurst,  in  the  November 
number  of  this  review,  as  the  smartest 
statement  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
under  this  head  of  the  indictment  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  T9  him  the 
average  worship  of  the  village  church  is 
**an  atmosphere  whose  closeness  and  im* 
purity  would  often  be  enough  to  stifle  the 
faith  of  a  St.  Francis."  *'  One  needs  after 
such  a  service  to  go  forth  into  the  woods 
and  wide  temple  of  God,  and,  listening  to 
the  unconscious  worship  of  nature,*  re- 
cover spiritual  tone  and  strength  "  (p.  681). 
He  denies  that  the  "improved  condition 
of  our  rural  parishes"  has  been,  in  any 
degree  whatever,  due  to  *Mhe  endowed 
and  privileged  rector  *'  (p.  686).  The 
Church  has  only  "here  and  there'*  lent 
its  countenance  to  the  temperance  move- 
ment. The  Church  is  simply  "a  prop  of 
squirearchy"  (p.  688),  the  "ally  of  the 
public  house  "  (p.  691).  The  present  feel- 
ing of  the  peasant  for  the  clergy  is  like 
I  "that  of  Caliban  when  he  discovered  that 
he  had  taken  a  drunkard  for  a  god,  and 
worshipped  a  dull  fool  "(p.  692).  I  con- 
fess that  my  first  impression,  on  reading 
Mr.  Crowhurst*s  article,  was  that  he  was 
writing  of  a  "fancy"  church,  which  he 
had  elaborated  out  of  his  own  inner  con- 
sciousness from  the  pictures  of  social  life 
in  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen,  and  the 
Trollopes,  mother  and  son,  from  Thack* 
eray,  and,  it  may  be,  Tennyson's  **  North- 
ern Farmer."  I  will  assume,  however, 
that  he  claims  to  speak  as  a  witness  of 
the  things  which  he  has  seen  and  heard.* 
And  in  that  character  I  own  I  should  like 
to  put  him  into  the  witness  box  and  sub- 
ject him  to  a  short  cross-examination.  I 
would  ask  where  he  has  lived,  and  what 
are  the  parishes  he  has  known,  and  for 
how  long,  and  in  what  circumstances  ^> 
what,  in  fact,  has  been  the  range  of  the 
induction  from  which  he  draws  such 
sweeping  generalizations.  I  would  in- 
quire whether  he  has  taken  into  account 
the  work  done  by  the  country  clergy,  and 
by  those  whom  they  guide  and  influence, 
in  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes,  in 

*  The  phrase  reminds  me  of  a  story  which  is  worth 
telling.  A  sceptiod  artisan  was  asked  why  he  did  not 
go  to  church.  He  answered  that  he  "went  out  for  a 
walk  and  worshipped  in  the  Temple  of  Nature."  ^  He 
was  asked  further,  what  his  worship  actually  consisted 
in.  His  reply  was,  "  Well,  I  sits  on  the  grass,  and  I 
says  *  D~n  the  priests,'  says  I."  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  this  was  Mr.  Crowburst's  ideal  of  "spiritual 
tone  and  strength." 
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prepariog  young  men  and  women  for  con- 
firmation, in  the  cottage  lectures  and  spe- 
cial services,  sometimes  —  as  in  Kent,  for 
bop-pickers,  and  in  all  parts  of  England 
for  navvies  —  for  those  who  are  only 
temporarily  within  the  region  of  their  pas- 
toral care,  all  outside  tne  routine  of  legal 
requirements,  in  country  as  well  as  town 
parishes;  whether  he  has  ever  looked  at 
the  list  of  bishops  and  clergy  who  sup- 
port the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  or  of  those  who,  in  the  Church  of 
England  Purity  Society  and  the  White 
Cross  Army,  are  now  in  the  forefront  of 
the  movement  against  the  other  great  evil 
which  is  poisoning  the  life  of  England, 
whether  he  **  would  be  surprised  to  hear  *' 
that  associations  of  lay  helpers,  welcomed 
and  supported  by  the  clergy,  and  number- 
ing their  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, are  to  be  found  in  well-nigh  every 
diocese  of  England ;  whether  he  attaches 
any  value  whatever  to  the  refining  and 
civilizing  influences  (I  confine  myself  now 
to  that  element  of  culture)  to  which  men 
and  boys  are  subject  in  thousands  of  rural 
parishes,  by  their  training  and  practice  in 
the  village  choir.  When  he  has  answered 
those  questions,  I  and  the  other  readers 
of  the  Contemporary  Review  will  know 
better  what  value  to  attach  to  his  testi- 
mony* 

Meanwhile,  I  will  call  witnesses  for  the 
defence.  And  first,  I  will  ask  leave,  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  lay  down  ray  brief,  and  to 
step  myself  into  the  witness  box,  to  tell  a 
plain,  unvarnished  tale,  with  a  little  more 
precision  as  to  dates  and  places,  than  I 
find  in  Mr.  Crowhurst's.  1  can,  I  think, 
claim  to  speak  without  bias.  1  was  born 
and  bred  in  London,  with  little  or  no  con- 
tact with  squires  and  country  parsons,  in- 
heriting no  prepossessions  in  their  favor. 
From  1847  to  1869  my  work  was  entirely 
confined  to  that  which  came  to  me  as 
chaplain,  lecturer,  and  professor  in  a  Lon- 
don college.  I  then  had  charge  of  a 
purely  agricultural  parish  (Pluckley,  in 
Kent).  In  1869  1  took  charge  of  the  par- 
ish of  Bickley,  within  twelve  miles  of 
London.  I  have,  since  1882,  been  at 
Wells,  connected  with  its  cathedral,  and 
brought  into  contact  not  only  with  the 
forty-five,  for  the  most  part  rural,  clergy 
who  are  members  of  our  greater  chapter, 
but  with  those  of  villages  in  all  parts  of 
Somerset,  for  whom  (as  holding  that  to  be 
one  at  least  of  the  functions  of  a  dean, 
which  had  a  stronger  claim  than  that  of 
*Mearned  leisure*')  I  have  preached  at 
harvest  festivals  and  many  other  occa- 
sions.   I  am   free  to   coofess  that  the 


clergy  with  whom  I  have  thus  become 
acquainted  have  belonged,  for  the  most 
part,  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, to  schools  and  sections  to  which  I 
do  not  belong.  I  am  bound  to  add  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  1  have  been  led 
is  that  the  clergy  of  all  schools  are  work- 
ing with  a  diligence  and  thoroughness,  a 
sympathy  with  the  poor,  a  freedom  from 
subservience  to  the  squirearchy,  of  which, 
during  the  more  acaaemic  period  of  my 
life,  I  had  little  or  no  conception.  That 
is  my  evidence,  which  I  submit,  such  as  it 
is,  to  the  high  court  of  such  portion  of 
the  English  people  as,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, read  what  is  to  be  found  in  this 
review.  It  may  be  worth  very  little  in 
itself.  I  submit  that  it  is  worth  a  little 
more  than  Mr.  Crowhurst's. 

My  second  witness  shall  be  one  who  is 
less  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  biassed 
than  the  Dean  of  Wells.  The  Rev.  U.  R. 
Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister  of 
Bristol,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
as  the  representative  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan, has  written  a  letter  on  the  disestab- 
lishment question  in  the  Western  Daily 
PresSy  of  November  9.  From  that  letter 
I  quote,  without  a  word  of  comment,  with- 
out  any  supfiressio  vert  in  the  omission  of 
counterbalancing  statements,  the  follow- 
ing passages :  — 

*Mn  her  pulpit  ministries,  in  her  paro- 
chial activities,  in  her  educational  and 
social  enterprises,  and  not  leasts  in  her 
grand  temperance  work,*  the  Church  of 
England  has  latterly  realized  a  relation- 
ship of  *  touch  '  with  the  people  such  as  I 
never  read  she  has  known  before.  Let 
her  have  the  prolonged  opportunity  which 
her  present  spirit  of  zeal  and  consecra- 
tion merits.  Let  this  new  life  enjoy  a  new 
opportunity."  He  is  not  against  dises- 
tablishment, in  principle,  but  he  looks 
forward  to  **a  disestablished  Church,** 
which,  *'  permeated  by  a  broad  Evangelical 
spirit,  will  be  fitted  •  .  •  wisely  and  right- 
eously, to  use  the  immense  endowments 
that,  on  any  theory  of  partial  diseodow- 
ment,  will  accrue  to  her."     He  is  com- 

Celled  to  say  that  **in  the  poorer  neigh- 
orhoods  of  our  great  cities,  and  in  the 
thinly  inhabited  rural  districts,  there  is 
the  most  urgent  need  for  far  more  liberal 
and  steady  support  of  local  Nonconformist 
Churches  than  our  strongest  Nonconform- 
ist Churches  have  vet  a£Eorded."  He 
complains  of  **the  absence  of  places  of 
worship  in  many  dark  neighborhoods,  the 
mean  and  insufficient  chapels  in  othersi 

*  The  italics  an  aaiaa. 
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tbe  miserable  stipend  of  many  of  our 
worthiest  ministers."* 

I  cannot  help  feelins^,  with  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester  and  Rochester,  that  the 
practical  tendency  of  disendowment  would 
be  to  substitute  the  congregation  for  the 
parish,  and  that  one  of  the  immediate  re- 
sults of  that  substitution  would  be  that 
our  rural  districts  would,  to  a  large  extent, 
and  at  least  for  a  considerable  time,  be 
left  out  in  the  cold.  The  want  might  be 
met,  of  course,  by  diocesan  boards,  em- 
ploying funds  for  mission  services,  and 
the  like,  but,  crippled  as  the  clergy  and 
laity  would  be  by  the  withdrawal  of  en- 
dowments, their  natural  tendency  would 
be  to  concentrate  their  activity  and  their 
gifts  upon  the  towns,  which  would  seem 
to  have  mo^e  urgent  claims. 

That  is  one  of  the  probable,  if  not  the 
inevitable,  results  of  absolute  disendow- 
ment. If  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  tendency 
which  might  show  itself,  as  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  United  States,  to  be- 
come the  Church  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
it  is  because  I  believe  that  tbe  great  body 
of  the  English  clergy  are  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  temptation.  If  I  do  not  lay 
so  much  stress  as  others  do  on  the  posi- 
tion of  dependence  upon  the  congregation 
in  which  a  disendowed  clergy  must  stand, 
tbe  evils  of  which  I  fully  recognize,  it  is 
because  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  I 
think  that  their  present  position  is,  in 
many  ways,  one  of  too  absolute  indepen- 
dence. The  attainment  of  a  via  media 
between  the  two  extremes  can,  however, 
be  better  met  by  a  reform  in  which  both 
Liberal  and  Conservative  Churchmen 
might  unite,  after  which  indeed  both  are 
just  now  feeling  their  way  in  many  differ- 
ent directions,  than  by  the  drastic  treat- 
ment contemplated  by  the  Liberationists. 

I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  out  what 
is  involved  in  the  idea  of  disestablishment. 
I  will  endeavor,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to 
state  what  is  involved  in  the  absolute  dis- 
endowment which  forms  part  of  the  Rad- 
ical programme.  Should  the  principle  of 
disendowment  be,  at  any  time,  carried  in 
Parliament,  as  by  the  second  reading  of  a 
bill,  it  will,  of  course,  be  open  to  Church- 
men or  moderate  Dissenters  to  seek  for 
any  modifications  in  detail  that  may  seem 
attainable.  Without  such  modifications 
we  should  have,  if  I  mistake  not  — 

*  As  having  been  chairman  in  i88a-;3  of  the  Gloaoea- 
terfthire  and  Herefordshire  Congregational  Union,  Mr. 
Thomas  must  be  allowed  to  speak  with  some  authority. 
An  interesting  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwefl, 
rector  of  S(.  Lthelburga,  in  the  City,  gives  strong  cor- 
roborative, though,  of  course,  not  equally  independent, 
testimony. 
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1.  All  endowments,  except  those  of  liv- 
ing donors,  absolutely  confiscated,  and 
applied  to  secular  uses.  Tithes  paid  to 
the  government  collector  instead  of  to  the 
clergy.  As  the  living  donors  are  in  most 
cases  numbered  by  hundreds,  as  sub- 
scribers in  large  or  small  sums  to  the 
endowment,  the  problem  how  to  reconcile 
their  claims  will  be  somewhat  complicated. 
Even  the  programme  rests  in  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion  that  the  definition  of 
a  *' congregation"  as  capable  of  holding 
property,  is  just  "not  insuperable." 

2.  A  check  of  some  kind  placed  on  the 
creation  of  any  fresh  endowments  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  as  an  organized 
society. 

3.  The  application  to  secular  uses  in 
like  manner  of  all  the  estates  and  other 
funds  now  held  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. Some  of  these,  however,  are 
the  gifts  of  living  donors,  either  in  lump 
sums  or  collected  in  small  amounts.  The 
question  how  these  are  to  be  dealt  with 
has  also  to  be  faced. 

4.  Compensation  has  to  be  made,  as  for 
the  life-interest  of  all  holders  of  bishoprics, 
deaneries,  canonries,  livings,  and  the  like ; 
so  also  for  all  rights  of  patronage  in  pri- 
vate hands,  or  other  corporate  bodies  than 
those  connected  with  the  disestablished 
Church,  which  have  hitherto  had  a  mar- 
ketable value,  which  have  been  bought, 
and  might  be  sold,  by  the  present  holders. 
I  do  not  see  any  specific  mention  of  this 
point  in  any  of  the  schemes  of  disendow- 
ment. The  drift  would  seem  to  be  to- 
wards absolute  confiscation. 

5.  Cathedrals  are  to  become  public 
monuments,  to  be  kept  and  visited  as 
abbey  ruins  are  visited  now,  or  may  be 
used  for  such  purposes,  other  than  wor- 
ship, as  Parliament,  or  a  local  board 
elected  by  ratepayers,  may  determine.' 
Here,  also,  living  donors  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  work  of  recent  restorations. 
How  are  their  claims  to  be  met  ? 

6.  Glebe  houses  and  glebe  lands  share 
the  fate  of  tithes,  and  are  to  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder,  the  purchase  money 
being  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

7.  Parish  churches  and  the  monuments 
in  them,  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  local 
board  may  determine  —  <>.,  may  be  used 
for  religious  purposes  by  members  of  the 
disestablished  Church,  or  by  one  or  more 
denominations,  singly  or  in  turn,  or  for 
purposes  entirely  secular.  The  drift  of 
things  seems  to  set  towards  the  last.  The 
first  would  appear  like  a  re-endowment, 
the  second  like  concurrent  endowment. 
Here  also   the  claims  of  living  donors 
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again  present  themselves.  The  "uncon- 
sidered trifle*'  of  the  communion  plate  is 
destined  for  sale  by  auction,  or  to  be  sent 
to  the  Mint. 

8.  The  disestablished  Church  is  to  be 
left  without  any  control  from  the  State 
other  than  that  which  is  exercised  by 
courts  of  law  over  Dissenting  Churches 
now,  without  any  aid  from  the  State,  in- 
corporating it,  as  was  done  with  the  Irish 
Church,  as  a  body  capable,  as  such,  of 
holding  property,  and  sanctioning  a  new 
constitution.  It  will  elect  its  own  offi- 
cers, order  its  own  worship,  enforce  its 
own  discipline  as  Wesleyans  or  Congre- 
gationalists  do  now. 

If  I  have  overstated,  or  omitted,  any  of 
the  points  in  the  Liberationist  programme, 
I  am  of  course  open  to  correction.  I  do 
not  see  any  signs  that  half,  or  a  third,  of 
the  points  which  I  have  named  have  been 
considered,  adequately,  if  at  all,  by  those 
candidates  who  have  more  or  less  pledged 
themselves  to  disestablishment.  Anyhow, 
it  will  be  admitted,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech  of  the  nth  Novem- 
ber, which  comes  into  my  hands  as  I  am 
writing,  that  **the  disestablishment  of  the 
English  Church  will  be  a  gigantic  opera- 
tion''requiring  something  more  than  an 
assent  to  the  abstract  principle  of**  reli- 
gious equality."  I  would  fain  doubt  with 
him,  "whether  the  man  breathes  the  air 
of  Parliament  who  will  carry  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  of  England."  I 
would  fain  hope  that  we  may  look  to  him 
for  help  in  "the  attainment  of  every  prac- 
tical reform,"  which  may  strengthen  its 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. I  welcome  his  acknowledgment  — 
nothing  else  was  indeed  to  be  expected 
from  him  —  that  it  is  "a  Church  which 
works  very  hard,  a  Church  which  labors 
at  its  business,  a  Church  which  has  its 
ramifications  through  the  whole  structure 
and  fabric  of  society,  a  Church  which  has 
laid  hold  on  many  hearts  and  many  minds." 
It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  look  at  the  horizon  of  the 
dim  and  distant  future  with. very  different 
telescopes.  Personally,  I  am  bound  to.say 
that  I  think  the  former  takes  the  truer 
outlook,  and  I  believe,  as  he  does,  in  the 
vitality  and  the  energies  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  English  Church.  But  alas! 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  old,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  young,  and  the  power  and  deter- 
mination which  he  has  hitherto  shown, 
and,  I  will  add,  his  work  in  Parliament 
for  the  protection  of  our  merchant  sail- 
ors, and  his  proposals  (whether  wise  or 
oot  I  will  not  DOW  discass)  for  improving 


the  material  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes,  seem  not  improbably 
to  mark  him  out  as  the  future  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party.  Experience  may,  in- 
deed, lead  even  him  to  shrink  from  the 
"gigantic  operation,'*  but  he  may  also  be 
endowed  with  that  faculty  of  courage 
which,  it  was  said,  would  have  led  Lord 
John  Russell  to  attempt  an  operation  even 
more  perilous,  and  meanwhile  I  cannot 
wonder  that  Churchmen  should  have  at- 
tached more  weight  to  his  assertion,  at 
first,  that  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  were  certain  to  **  Come  quickly,"  and 
then  that  the  utmost  length  of  the  tether 
of  postponement,  for  the  sake  of  main* 
taining  the  unity  of  the  Liberal  party, 
was  the  duration  of  the  coming  Parlia- 
ment, than  to  the  less  positive  utterances 
of  the  manifesto.  I  cannot  hold  that 
Churchmen  are  to  be  blamed  for  thinking 
that  they  were  to  be  attacked,  and  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  measures  of  defence. 

III. 

THE  MORE  EXCELLENT  WAY. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  such  a  crisis  as 
the  present  that  men  take  different  views 
of  what  those  measures  of  defence  should 
be.  Some  would  throw  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  a  political  party  which  prom- 
ises them  protection,  and  which  they  have 
either  supported  before,  or  are  prepared 
to  support  now,  because  they  hold  that 
the  question  of  disestablishment  is  more 
vitally  important  than  any  other.  For 
those  who  are,  and  always  have  been, 
attached  to  the  Conservative  party,  the 
question  is  simple  enough.  They  have 
simply  a  raison  de  plus  for  doing  their 
best  for  its  success.  For  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  Liberals  the  choice  is  not 
so  easy.  There  is  a  policy  which  churches 
and  religious  parties  are  at  all  times 
tempted  to  take,  that  has  its  analogue 
in  that  of  the  unjust  steward.  They  are 
summoned  to  give  an  account  of  their 
stewardship.  They  meet  it  by  an  alliance 
with  the  debtors,  who  are  themselves  un- 
just in  heart,  and  who  catch  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  covering  their  dishonesty  by  a 
compact  with  the  steward.  Such  a  com- 
pact there  may  be,  expressed  or  under- 
stood, of  the  worst  kind  between  the 
clergy  and  a  political  party,  when  the 
former  courts  the  support  of  the  latter, 
simply  that  they  may  be  kept  as  a  privi- 
leged order  in  a  privileged  position.  I 
take  the  action  of  the  English  clergy  un- 
der Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  of  the 
French   clergy  under  Napoleon   III.,  as 
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examples  of  what  I  mean.     And  therefore 
I  cao  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  Liberal 
Churchman,  who,  rather  than  commit  him- 
self to  a  party  whose  past  history  seems 
to  him  identified  with  unrighteous  wars, 
and  resistance  to  popular  rights,  and  un- 
wise commercial  theories,  and  religious 
ezciasiveness,  and  obstruction  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  with  oppression  of 
the  weak  by  the  strong,  of  the  poor  by  the 
wealthy,  would  accept  the  chance  of  the 
**diro  and  distant,"  or  it  may  be,  of  the 
near  and   threatening,  future,  and  would 
rather  take  cheerfully  the  spoiling  of  his 
goods  than  hold  them  as  the  wages  of  un- 
righteousness.    But  I  can  also  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  such  a  Liberal,  if,  looking 
to  the  probabilities  of  mistakes  and  mis- 
government    on    either  side,   he    should 
think  that  the  importance  of  the  Church 
question  turns  the  scale,  and  should  vote, 
even   n<Sw,  for  the  party  which   he  has 
hitherto  opposed.    Of  the  two  alternatives, 
the  former  seems  to  me  the  nobler,  and 
therefore  the  wiser,  but  1  cannot  blame 
those  who  act  conscientiously  on  the  lat- 
ter.    Anyhow,  the  decision  is  one  to  be 
made  sadly  and  seriously,  and  not  with 
the  cirur  Uger  of   indi£Ferentism  or  the 
bitterness  of  the  renegade.     The  outlook 
of    things    is,    in    any   case,   sufficiently 
gloomy,   and    in   my  pessimist    mood   I 
sometimes  forecast  the  political  future  in 
the  form  of  two  tableaux^  in  one  of  which 
I  see  the  future  leaders  of  the  two  parties, 
the  restraining  influences  of  older  heads 
and  wiser  counsels  being  removed,  stand- 
ing by  the  chair  of  DSmos,  like  the  sau- 
sa«eseller  and  his  rival  in  Aristophanes, 
and  courting  his  favor  by  outbidding  each 
other  in  their  promises  of  dainties,  while, 
in  the  other,  the  two  rivals  stand  each  in 
a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  the 
Brennus  of  the   Irish   League  looks  on, 
waiting  to  turn  the  balance  by  throwing 
his  sword  into  the  scale.     In  such  a  state 
of  things  one  can  only  hope,  as  against 
hope,  in  the   epiphany  of  some  Astraa 
reduXt  some   statesman  yet  in  the  back- 
ground, who,  like  Dante's  ** greyhound,"* 
shall  chase  the  wolf  of  selfish  greed  which 
allies  herself  with  many  nations  and  sects 
aod  parties,  appealing  to  that  element  of 
greed  in  each,  to  the  pit  from  whence  she 
came.     In  simpler  and  truer  phrase,  one 
may  look   forward   in   the   faith  that  the 
Church  of  God  will  weather  this  storm,  as 
she  has  weathered  others,  and  come  forth 
from  the  trial  purified  and  strengthened. 
Her  faithful  members  are  among  those 
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of  whom  it  is  true  that  they  are  passi 
graviora.  For  them  it  also  may  be  true 
that  dabit  Deus  his  quoque  finem.  In 
the  mean  time,  their  strength  lies  in 
quietness  and  confidence,  not  in  panic, 
cries,  or  political  combinations.  The 
worst  thing  the  Church  could  do  would 
be  to  lean  on  the  broken  reed  of  party. 
Her  wisdom  also  will  be  to  form  a  parte 
per  se  sUssa, 

Not  a  few  of  the  most  earnest  members 
of  and  workers  in  the  Church  have  seen 
that  the  breathing-time  now  given'  by  the 
postponement  of  the  disestablishment 
question  as  part  of  the  immediate  pro- 
gramme of  the  coming  session,  if  not  of 
the  coming  Parliament,  is  a  season  of 
grace,  an  opportunity  for  setting  their 
house  in  order,  for  reforming  much  that 
confessedly  needs  to  be  reformed.  The 
speeches  of  bishops,  and  candidates  for 
Parliament,  the  columns  of  the  Times  and 
Guardian^  teem  with  plans,  practicable 
and  impracticable.  It  lies  beyond  my 
power  and  my  limits  to  discuss  these  one 
by  one.  I  content  myself  with  a  brief 
notice  of  the  most  prominent. 

(l.)  There  are  schemes,  represented  in 
part  by  Lord  Ebury  and  the  Bishop  of  Liv- 
erpool, for  more  effectually  Protestantiz- 
ing the  Church.  Revise  the  Prayer-Book, 
and  eliminate  its  elements  of  sacerdotal- 
ism. The  Church  Association,  perhaps 
the  followers  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  would 
add  the  words  with  which  he  advocated 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill,  and 
say,  ** Stamp  out  Ritualism;"  prosecute, 
prosecute,  prosecute,  till  the  last  Ritualist 
has  been  imprisoned  or  expelled.  Sus- 
pend the  episcopal  veto  which  at  present 
stops  the  way  of  such  a  policy.  Some  of 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  Prayer-Book 
I  could  personally  accept  with  satisfac- 
tion, but  I  would  ask  those  who  urge  them 
whether  they  think  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  likely  to  entertain  a  new  Act 
of  Uniformity  with  a  revised  Prayer-Book 
as  an  annexed  schedule,  or  that  that 
House,  with  all  its  heterogeneous  elements 
of  men  of  diverse  creeds  and  no  creed, 
is  competent  to  enter  on  such  a  task.  A 
time  may  come  when  it  will  be  wise  to  ask 
Parliament  to  repeal  that  act.  I  hold  with 
Frederick  Maurice  and  Bishop  Thorold, 
that  *'  Christianity  may  be  a  gainer  when 
it  is  gone,"  *  that  that  act  is  the  monument 
of  a  sin  that  has  worked  out  its  own  abun- 
dant punishment;  but  I  hold  also  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  change,  that 
we  must  bear  the  yoke  a  little  longer,  till 

*  Charge,  p.  87. 
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*we  have  learnt  to  use  our  liberty  without 
degenerating  into  license. 

(2.)  Others,  among  whom  I  may  name 
Canon  Fremantle,  Sir  Edward  Strachey, 
and  to  some  extent  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies, 
would  plead  for  a  wider  liberality.  They 
also  would  at  least  revise  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, with  a  view  to  a  greater  compre- 
hensiveness, not  in  one  direction  only,  but 
all  round,  would  exchange  pulpits  with 
Nonconformist  ministers,  and  nationalize 
the  Church  by  throwing  open  its  gates  so 
wide  that  its  present  exclusive  position 
would  almost  be  merged  into  one  of  con- 
current endowment.  In  the  general  large- 
ness of  heart  which  prompts  the  sugges- 
tion I  heartily  sympathize,  but  then(i)  it 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  any  more 
than  the  scheme  just  noticed,  without 
thrusting  a  new  Act  of  Uniformity  upon 
a  reluctant  House  of  Commons.  (2)  It 
would  increase,  instead  of  diminishing, 
the  differences  which  now  divide  us,  and 
embitter  the  nascent  charity  that  is  taking 
the  place  of  suspicion  and  animosity. 
Canon  Liddon  would  presumably  say,  as 
he  said  once  before,  non  hac  in  fixdera 
veni^  and  he  would  probably  be  echoed  by 
Bishop  Ryle.  (3)  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
action  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  sitting 
round  a  table  and  eviscerating  the  Prayer- 
Book  of  all  distinctive  dogma. 

(3.)  Some  leaders,  such  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  tell 
us  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  removing  the 
abuses  which  exist  —  (i)  as  to  the  exercise 
of  patronage,  (2)  as  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  (3)  as  to  the  present  inadequate 
representation  of  the  laity.  These  are  all 
of  them,  it  will  be  confessed  on  all  sides, 
objects  that  are  worth  striving  for;  open 
to  no  charge  either  of  Erastianism  or  par- 
tisanship; but  then  (i)  is  likely  to  be 
thwarted,  as  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's 
Patronage  Bill  was,  by  a  combination  of 
Conservative  and  Whig  patrons  with  the 
Radicals,  who  resist  all  schemes  of  **  mend- 
ing" in  order  that  they  more  successfully 
urge  their  policy  of  "ending."  Of  (2)  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  the  Clergv  Dis- 
cipline Act  of  last  session  (technically  the 
Pluralities  Act  Amendment  Act)  puts  suf- 
ficient power  into  the  hands  of  bishops,  if 
they  will  but  use  it  faithfully  and  without 
respect  of  persons,  to  guard  not  only 
against  the  scandal  of  "  criminous  clerks," 
but  also  against  the  "inadequate  perform- 
ance *'  of  clerical  duties.  The  third  pro- 
posal seems  to  me  to  point  altogether  in 
the  right  direction,  and  requires  only  to 
be  formulated  and  expanded. 


(4.)  One  who  thus  criticises  freely  the 
schemes  of  others  is  bound  to  submit  his 
own  scheme,  if  he  has  any,  to  the  same 
fiery  ordeal.  I  have  no  claim  to  speak 
with  any  authority,  and  I  write  with  little 
or  no  consultation  with  others ;  but,  if  1 
mistake  not,  there  are  not  a  few,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  to  whom  I  can  look  for  a 
dispassionate,  if  not  for  a  favorable,  judg- 
ment. I  would  suggest,  then,  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  Church  would  be  to  start 
from  what  I  have  presented  as  the  third 
proposal  of  our  ablest  and  wisest  bishops, 
and  to  lose  no  time  in  organizing  an  ade- 
quate representation  of  the  laity,  with 
something  more  than  a  mere  consultative 
action.  It  will  be  seen  that  what  I  pro- 
pose is  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Albert  Grey's  Parochial  Councils  Bill,  but 
I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  free  from 
some  of  the  objections  which  obviously 
attached  to  that  measure.  I  would  sug- 
gest, then, —  I.  That  there  should  be  in 
every  parish  a  parochial  council,  the  elect- 
ors of  which  should  be  all  persons  of  full 
age,  male  or  female,  who  chose  to  register 
themselves  as  baptized  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  A  communicant,  or 
attendance,  test  is  obviously,  for  many 
reasons,  inexpedient.  2.  That  the  council 
should  consist  of  three,  five,  seven,  or 
nine  members,  according  to  population, 
with  the  addition  of  the  incumbent  and 
churchwardens  as  ex  officio  members,  the 
elected  members  holding  office  for  one 
year  only,  but  re-eligible  without  limit. 
3.  That  such  council  should  appoint  trus- 
tees who  should  receive  and  manage  all 
moneys  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  parish 
for  church  or  charitable  purposes,  includ- 
ing offertories.  4.  That  the  majority  of 
such  council  should  have  the  power,  in 
the  case  of  the  presentation  of  an  incum- 
bent to  a  vacant  benefice,  to  lodge  a 
caveat  with  the  bishop,  prior  to  institu- 
tion, and  that  this  caveat^  stating  the 
grounds  of  objection,  though  not  necessa- 
rily binding  on  the  bishop,  should  be  a 
sufficient  defence  for  him,  if,  after  inquiry, 
he  thought  fit  to  act  on  it,  against  any 
legal  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  patroa 
or  presentee.  5.  That  no  legal  proceed- 
ings under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act,  or  the  Pluralities  Act  Amendment 
Act,  should  be  taken,  except  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  of  the  council,  and 
that  in  that  case  the  bishop's  consent  to 
the  proceedings  should  no  longer  be  re- 
quired. 6.  That  each  council  should  send 
a  lay  deputy  to  a  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
least  once  a  year,  of  the  representatives 
of  all  the  parishes  in  each  rural  deanery. 
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and  that  they,  in  their  turn,  should  elect  a 
lay  representative  for  a  diocesan  council. 

I  have  confined  myself  here  to  strictly 
defined  and  formulated  functions,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  over  and  above  these  such  a 
body  would  have  a  strong:  moral  wei<;ht 
on  all  points  connected  with  the  liturgical 
usages  of  the  Church  and  other  matters 
connected  with  the  religious  life  of  the 
parish. 

There  —  that  is   my  little  draft  for  a 
Church  Reform  Bill.     I  may  be  blinded 
by  the  proverbial  egotism  of  projectors, 
and   I   certainly  do  not  present  it  as  a 
panacea  for  all  evils,  still  less  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  higher  wisdom  and  the  spirit 
of  strength  and  love  which  the  conscience 
of  ever^  Churchman,  clerical  and  lay,  will 
teach  him  where  and  how  to  seek,  without 
which    all   schemes    are   worthless,    but 
which  cannot  easily  be  formulated  or  at- 
tained by  any  mechanism  whatever.     But, 
if  I  mistake  not,  what  I  have  ventured  to 
propose  is  at  least  free  from  partisanship. 
Involves  no  elaborate  legislation,  no  tam- 
pering with  the  rights  of  property,  nothing 
that  can  be  charged  either  with  Erastian- 
ism  or  Sacerdotalism,  but  likely  to  act 
efiEectively  against  the  excesses  of  both. 
It  would,  at  least,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
more  equal  distribution  of  parochial  en- 
dowments, as  the  legislation  of  1840  did 
for  that  of  episcopal  and  capitular  prop- 
erty, for  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  plan 
of  **  free  and  open  "  churches  which  should 
be  to  the  democracy  of  the  future  what 
assignment  of  seats,  according  to  quality, 
was  to  the  older  feudal  arrangements  of 
society,  and  the  system  of  pew-rents  to 
the  monarchy  of  the  middle  classes.     I 
shall  be  told,  of  course,  that  here  also 
there  is  the  difficulty  that  any  such  bill 
would  be  opposed  by  the   Radical  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  in- 
sist on  nothing  but  the  "ending"  policy 
and  are  intolerant  of  the  "  mending."    For 
that  I   am  prepared.    But  the  fact  that 
the  Pluralities  Act  Amendment  Act  was 
passed  last  session,  not  to  speak  of  the 
immense  majorities  that  carried  the  Pub- 
lic Worship  Regulation  Act,  leads  me  to 
hope  that  the  extreme  Radical  section  of 
the  Liberal  party,  even  if  backed  by  Mr. 
Parnell's  eighty  followers,  will  be  power- 
less to  prevail  against  a  measure  which 
most  will  recognize  as  having  claims  on 
all  Conservatives,  on  all  moderate  Liber- 
als, on  independent  thinkers  among  the 
Radicals  themselves.    Even  Roman  Cath- 
olic members   might  probably  think  the 
counsels  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  Cardi- 
nal Manning  better  worth  listening  to  than 
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those  of  Mr.  Newman  Hall  and  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Parker.  And  to  a  large  extent,  I 
may  add,  the  plan  is  workable,  and  may 
do  a  large  amount  of  the  good  that  is  con- 
templated, as  a  purely  voluntary  action, 
without  legislative  sanction.  And  now  I 
have  said  my  say,  and  1  lay  down  my 
pen. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
"OH,  — MADAME  I" 

PART  I. 

They  were  standing  talking  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  but  it  was  onlv  the  by- 
road that  leads  from  Varenne,  the  village 
proper,  to  the  small  establishment  of  Va- 
renne-lesBains,  with  its  bathhouse,  its 
three  or  four  confiding  patients,  and  its 
general  air  of  weak  attempt  and  failure. 
Farther  on,  the  road  widens  and  merges 
into  the  highroad,  which,  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen miles  onward,  goes  through  the  town 
of  Rouen  on  its  way  to  Paris. 

They  were  getting  on  capitally,  al- 
though, so  far,  their  conversation  had 
been  much  the  same  as  that  which  the 
young  man,  Jean  Louis  Thibout,  had  been 
holding  with  old  Pierre  of  the  mill,  and 
half-a-dozen  other  matter-of-fact  persons, 
not  ten  minutes  ago.  She  had  cast  down 
her  eyes  and  was  shuffling  the  dust  of  the 
road  about  with  the  toe  of  her  shoe.  And 
she  had  rolled  up  a  string  of  her  apron 
into  a  nice  compact  little  ball. 

And  he  was  raptly  gazing  at  the  pretty, 
slender  young  creature  before  him,  with 
all  his  heart  looking  out  of  those  eloquent, 
dark  eyes  of  his,  which  caused  such  a 
disturbance  among  the  young  girls  of 
both  Varennes. 

"They  did  not  think  in  the  village  that 
you  would  have  inherited,''  she  said. 

"  1  dare  say  not,"  he  answered.  "  I 
did  not  think  it  myself.  The  poor  old 
man  had  eight  nephews,  and  I  am  not  the 
eldest  by  four.  Enfin!  1  don't  know 
why,  but  he  chose  me." 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  miss  the  life  at 
Rouen,"  she  said  shyly. 

"Do  you  think  so,  Marjolaine?"  he 
asked  smiling.  "  Do  you  really  think  that 
I  like  better  to  sit  all  day  in  a  dingy  of- 
fice, copying  papers,  than  to  live  here  my 
own  master  —  and  to  be  near  you  ?  " 

After  this  there  was  a  silence,  during 
which  he  stood,  still  gazing  raptly  at  her, 
and  murmuring  twice  in  most  persuasive 
tones,  "  Marjolaine  ! " 

But  she  did    not  look   up.    She  had 
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something  to  say,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  say  it. 

At  length  she  found  courage  enough  to 
look  up,  but  not  to  make  her  little  speech, 
so  she  made  a  remark  at  random,  — 

"Is  it  true?  —  they  say  that  Monsieur 
de  la  Grosni^re  is  going  to  be  married." 

"  Quite  true  —  but  is  that  a  reason  why 
you  should  be  so  hard  upon  the  cord 
of  your  poor  harmless  little  apron  ?  Let 
me  pinch  those  little  fingers  of  yours  to 
see  how  they  like  it  themselves  1  Yes  1 
he  is  going  to  be  married,  and  I  can  tell 
you  all  about  it  —  he  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  a  very  rich  widow. 
The  husband  made  an  immense  fortune 
in  buttons  for  the  army." 

"Madame  S^longel*'  exclaimed  the 
young  girl.  **  I  am  doing  work  for  her. 
She  came  here  to  take  the  baths." 

"Yes.  And  she  does  not  take  them. 
So  they  say  she  came  here  in  reality  to 
dangle  her  daughter  before  the  eyes  of 
Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re.  And,  as  the 
daughter  has  a  million  of  francs  in  her 
pocket,  she  has  not  been  obliged  to  dangle 
her  for  very  long.  He  gets  the  money. 
The  maman  gets  the  title.  BienI  but 
what  does  that  poor  little  girl  get  ?  Does 
one  at  seventeen  want  a  title?  How  can 
she  be  asked  to  love  that  man  with  his 
thirty-five  years,  his  semi-bald  head,  his 
eternal  eye-glasses,  and  his  weariness  of 
everything?  I  call  that  a  terrible  mar- 
riage. There  is  no  love  anywhere.  Now 
I  will  tell  you  my  idea  of  a  happy  mar- 
riage. First,  there  must  be  a  very  ab 
sorbing  love  between  two " 

"  Isn't  it  getting  rather  late  ?  "  said  she, 
trying  to  take  away  her  hand  —  only  he 
held  it;  too  tight. 

"  You  will  not  get  rid  of  roe  like  that," 
said  be,  and  took  a  sudden  leap  froro 
generality  to  personality. 

"  When  two  people  like  you  and  I  are 
thinking  of  nothing  but  each  other  every 
minute  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours  — 
hein  /  don't  we  ?  " 

She  laughed  a  little  and  blushed  a  great 
deal,  and  said,  "  1  don't  know  —  what  you 
think  about  I" 

Then  he  was  more  personal  still,  and 
gave  her  an  innumerable  number  of  kisses. 
So  that  he  was  appalled  at  his  own  impet- 
uosity when  he  had  given  way  to  it ;  and 
was  greatly  relieved  that  she  only  said,— 

"  Voyons  /  —  voyons^  Jean-Louis  1  Be- 
sides, I  have  something  very  serious  to 
say  to  you." 

"  Oh  well.  I  think  I  know  what  it  is 
—  vtf,  ioujours^  Marjolaioe  1 " 

He  had  a  smile  of  his  own  that  was 


often   very  disconcerting.    Consequently 
she  made  nothing  of  her  grand  speech. 

"When  you  were  poor  —  I  think  I 
should  have  made  you  a  good  wife  —  for 
I  am  economical.  But  —  you  ought  to  do 
better  than  me,  now  that  you  are  become 
a  rich  man." 

"  I  have  nothing  1 "  he  cried.  "  It  is  all 
yours.  The  house — the  farm  —  the  fur- 
niture —  the  old  pewter  plates  your  moth- 
er used  to  envy ;  the  crockery  that  the  poor 
old  fellow  who  is  just  gone  was  so  proud 
of;  even  the  S&vres  cup  —  the  famous 
Sevres  cup,  Marjolaine  I  And  the  man 
—  you  see  him  before  you  —  the  man,  he 
is  yours  too !  And  you  know  it  as  well  as 
he  does.  Everything  is  yours  —  but  you 
must  be  mine  I" 

There  is  a  time  for  everything,  and  Mar- 
jolaine laid  down  her  misgivings,  and  her 
blushes,  and  her  innocent  coquetry,  and 
her  charming  face  grew  white  with  deep 
emotion,  as  she  said  gently,  "Very  well 
then,  Jean-Louis ;  here  I  am  1 " 

After  this  satisfactory  meeting  Jeao- 
Louis  went  back  to  the  farmhouse,  in 
which  he  was  not  yet  settled  ;  first  to 
imagine  Marjolaine  in  every  room,  and 
then  to  lock  the  place  up. 

He  had  left  the  door,  leading  immedi- 
ately from  the  garden  into  the  red-tiled 
kitchen,  slightly  ajar.  And,  when  he  now 
went  in,  and  had  advanced  a  step  or  two, 
a  sight  met  his  eye,  that,  for  a  moment  or 
so,  deprived  h:m  of  speech  and  of  further 
movement. 

A  lady,  young  aad  pretty  —  at  a  glance 
most  men  would  have  noted  that  —  was 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  double  ladder 
rummaging  among  the  contents  of  the 
highest  shelf  of  a  china  cupboard. 

The  circumstance  was  so  peculiar  and 
unexpected,  and  the  aspect  of  the  young 
lady,  from  the  lace  ruffle  round  her  sleo* 
der  throat  to  the  ultra-fashionable  em- 
broidered tips  of  her  dainty  shoes  was  so 
thoroughly  elegant  and  so  completely  at 
variance  with  her  manner  and  her  occu- 
pation, which  were  thoroughly  business- 
like, that  all  he  felt  able  to  do  at  first  was 
to  stand  perfectly  still  and  stare  at  her. 

Eventually,  however,  he  did  make  a 
remark,  seeing  that  she  had  been  far  too 
busy  clinking  together  his  porcelain  and 
glass-ware,  to  hear  his  footsteps.  And  for 
a  man  who  suddenly  sees  a  stranger  inti- 
mately, indeed  familiarly,  turning  over  his 
own  carefully  put  away  property,  the  re- 
mark was  a  moderate  one.  It  consisted 
of  the  one  word  "  Madame  1 " 

Whereupon  she  started  so  violently  that 
she  was  obliged  to  clutch  hold  of  the  cup- 
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board  door,  and  nearly  lost  her  balance ; 
besides  quite  loosing^  a  little  plate  that 
she  was  holding  in  her  hand  and  which, 
falling  on  the  red  tiles,  was  forthwith 
smashed. 

**  Oh  !  monsieur,"  she  said  stammer- 
ing, "  is  that  you  ?  " 

••  Well,  yes.  I  am  certainly  myself," 
said  he,  smiling. 

'*  I  thought,  monsieur,  that  you  had  gone 
back  to  Varenne,"  said  the  lady,  turning 
very  pink. 

**  Evidently ! "  said  he,  still  smiling. 

"I  —  I  —  dear  me  I  You  do  not  ask 
what  I  am  doing  here,  monsieur  ?  "  asked 
the  lady,  still  more  pink. 

"Well  —I  found  that  out  for  myself," 
he  answered,  stooping  to  pick  up  the  frag- 
ments of  his  plate. 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  a  —  a  broken 
plate  ! "  said  she,  hesitating. 

"  Or,  at  all  events^  a  very  good  imitation 
of  one !  **  he  said  calmly. 

"Monsieur " 

•*  Madame  — ^  " 

"You  do  not  ask  any  questions?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  do!"  said  he,  rising  and 
straightening  his  back.  "In  the  first 
place,  tell  me,  who  are  you,  madame  ?  " 

She  sat  down  on  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
her  soft  white  skirts  clinging  gracefully 
roand  her  affected  little  figure,  her  ring- 
bedecked  fingers  folded  in  her  lap,  her 
large  blue  eyes  turned  full  upon  him,  and 
fall  of  a  most  efiEective  and  pleasing 
tboughtfulness. 

"  You  observe,  monsieur,  that  I  neither 
ask  you  for  your  name,  nor  have  I  offered 
to  tell  you  mine.  You  look  intelligent. 
Intelligent  people  are  almost  always  dis- 
creet.    Be  discreet  I " 

"Certainly,  madame.  But  will  you  not 
come  down  from  that  ladder  ?  " 

She  looked  distressed. 

**yoyezvouStmons\t\ir,  I  must  confess 
that  1  am  a  little  afraid  of  you." 

"  Oh !  madame  I "  He  endeavored  to 
say  this  with  a  perfectly  serious  face,  but 
broke  down  in  the  attempt. 

"Oh,  monsieur  I  Not  in  that  sense  of 
course  I  I  am  not  one  of  those  people, 
who  think  one  has  only  to  be  any  kind  of 
young  woman  in  order  to  be  attractive  in 
the  eyes  of  any  kind  of  young  man.  I 
know  better.     Besides,  I  am  not  pretty." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  are!"  said  he,  smiling 
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"Let  us  change  the  subject.  I  am  a 
little  afraid  of  you,  because  of  the  color  of 
your  eyes,  but  particularly  because  of  the 
shape  of  your  nose.  Yes !  the  shape  of 
your  nose  alarms  me,  I  confess,  monsieur. 
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According  to  Lavater  —  have  you  studied 
Lavater  much,  monsieur?" 

"  Never  heard  of  him,  madame.  But, 
whoever  he  may  be,  he  is  welcome  to  ob- 
ject to  my  nose.    You  were  saying " 

"  According  to  Lavater,  you  have  an  in- 
vestigating spirit.  I  feel  sure  that  you  are 
resolved  to  know  why  I  am  on  the  top  of 
this  ladder.  You  will  probe,  you  will 
cross-question,  you  will  argue  and  con- 
fute, and  in  the  end,  you  will  make  me  — 
oh,  yes  1  make  me  give  you  my  reasons 
for  being  here  on  the  top  of  this  ladder. 
Your  nose  is  a  determined  one !  " 

"Then  suppose  you  tell  me  your  rea- 
sons now,  and  save  all  struggling." 

"  But  I  have  nothing  to  tell.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  you  are  one  of  those  mes- 
meric people,  who  think  of  something 
themselves  and  then  put  it  so  tightly  into 
some  one  else's  head,  that  the  some 
one  else  fancies  he  originated  the  idea. 
Whereas,  no,  it  came  from  outside  influ- 
ences." 

This  was  not  talk  that  he  could  follow, 
though  naturally  he  was  shrewd  enough. 
He  felt  at  a  disadvantage,  and  frowned  in 
a  displeased  and  masterful  manner. 

"You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,"  she 
said  quickly.  "  I  really  cannot  explain 
why  1  am  here.  I  was  —  I  was  impelled 
—  in  the  weary  search  after  something 
new  —  fresh 
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At  this  his  brow  cleared  and  he  laughed 
out,  "Try  again,  madame!" 

"  Yes.  But  I  cannot  collect  my  thoughts 
while  you  stand  growling  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  like  a  great  house  dog  at  a 
stray  cat.  And  now  I  think  of  it,  you 
don*t  tell  me  your  name.  But  what  are 
you  doing  here  yourself?" 

"  Why !  you  know  me  very  well !  "  he 
cried.  "  The  first  words  you  spoke  to  me 
were,  'I  thought  you  had  gone  back  to 
Varenne.'" 

"  Were  they  ?  Well,  hereabouts,  unless 
people  sleep  in  the  roads,  it  is  just  the 
village  of  Varenne  where  thev  must  go. 
Well,  if  you  are  the  master  of  the  place, 
I  had  better  speak.  I  came  here,  you 
must  know,  because  I  was  thirsty.  There  ! 
now  you  have  the  grand  reason  and  ex- 
cuse. I  tapped  at  the  door  to  beg  for  a 
cup  of  milk  or  some  water.  Personnel 
The  fountain  out  there  looked  so  delicious, 
really  the  sound  of  that  rippling  water 
was  too  aggravating.  And,  as  there  was 
no  one  here,  I  ventured  to  come  in,  and 
to  —  to  look  for  a  glass  or  a  cup  for  my- 
self." 

^* Mon  DUu^  madame  I"  cried  he. 
"How  thirsty  you  must  be!    What!  — 
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you  have  had  the  trouble  of  looking  all 
over  the  house,  until  you  fouod  this  ladder 
behind  the  back  door!  And  you  have 
actually  been  obliged  to  carry  it  as  far  as 
here,  with  such  small  hands)  Why,  you 
must  be  almost  delirious  with  thirst  1  And 
with  all  that  crockery  idle  before  you  — 
you  could  not  ftnd  one  glass  or  cup  to  suit 
you  I  Come  down,  come  down,  madaroe, 
I  bes:  of  you,  and  let  me  get  you  water  to 
drink  at  once." 

She  came  down.  For  he  went  two  or 
three  steps  up  the  ladder,  and  took  firm 
hold  of  her  hands,  saying,  **  Permit  me,** 
in  the  most  polite  manner,  but  pulling 
determinedly  nevertheless. 

When  she  was  standing  on  the  red 
tiles,  with  two  vivid  spots  of  color  to 
match  in  her  cheeks,  he  sprang  nimbly  to 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  rummaged 
among  the  crockery  himself,  but  effectu- 
ally, for  he  presently  brought  out  a  small, 
dark  blue  cup,  at  the  sight  of  which  such 
a  smile  came  into  her  face,  that  she  was 
forced  to  stoop,  and  pretend  to  arrange 
her  dress,  in  order  to  hide  it. 

"  I  have  chosen  my  best  cup  for  you  1 " 
said  he  graciously,  as  he  sprang  down. 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes.  It  is  not  large.  But  you  can 
have  it  refilled  six  or  seven  times." 

Then  he  went  outside  to  the  fountain, 
rinsed  out  the  cup  several  times,  and  then 
carried  it  carefully  back  to  her,  brimful  of 
clear,  cool  water,  and  said,  "ZJ/"  trium- 
phantly. 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  She  took  a  sip  — 
"  Delicious  1" 

"  Do  you  call  that  being  thirsty  ?  "  cried 
be. 

"It  is  —  my  way  of  being,  thirsty,  mon- 
sieur," said  she  timidly,  and  took  another 
sip. 

"  I  understand,"  said  he.  "  Madame 
is  thirsty  enough  to  walk  uninvited  into 
somebocfy  else's  house,  to  push  open 
doors,  to  look  for  ladders,  to  carry  them 
to  cupboards,  and  to  make  very  free  with 
other  people's  china.  But  she  is  not 
painfully  thirsty.  Not  thirsty  enough  to 
drink  when  water  is  offered  to  her.  Now 
—  you  are  to  drink  all  that.  And  let  me 
tell  you  that  my  determined  nose  is  in 
earnest.    It  expects  to  be  obeyed." 

"  Monsieur  I "  cried  she  indignantly. 

"  Drink  1  —  drink  it  all  —  and  at  once  1 " 
cried  he,  folding  his  arms. 

"  I  will  not  I "  cried  she. 

He  took  the  cup  from  her  and  made  a 
movement  as  though  he  would  fling  it 
away  —  and  what  a  scream  she  gave  1 

Then  when  she  saw  that  be  had  ooly 


dashed  away  the  water,  she  added  in  her 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  ^^Itnb^ciU!^^ 

"  Not  so  imbicile  as  you  think,  ma- 
dame,"  said  he.  "  It  is  time  the  farce 
was  ended.  You  are  some  great  lady 
from  one  or  other  of  the  ch&teaux  about 
here,  and  you  have  come  to  steal  my  S^ 
vres  cup,  since  long  experience  of  my 
family  has  taught  the  possessor  of  the 
other  eleven  that  that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  complete  bis  set.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  disobliging,  but,  Vaffaire  est 
manqtUe  !  " 

She  looked  straight  at  him  with  such  an 
amazed  expression  of  face  that  he  stopped 
short  —  colored  violently,  and  was  silent. 

"I  am  in  the  wrong,  monsieur,"  she 
said  at  length  with  much  but  gentle  dig* 
nity.  "  I  did  break  into  your  house,  and 
you  take  me  for  a  thiet.  It  is  natural.  I 
am  somewhat  of  a  china-lover  myself,  and 
I  can  see  that  your  cup  is  valuable,  and 
roust  originally  have  been  one  of  a  set. 
And  I  can  quite  understand  that  you  are 
easily  alarmed  about  it.  But  why  you 
should  charge  me  with  desiring  to  — to 
steal  it,  is  I  confess  an  enigma  to  roe. 
We  have  all  our  faults,  according  to  our 
position  in  life.  Theft  is  not  a  —  a  weak- 
ness to  which  I  am  necessarily  exposed.'* 

He  was  hot  all  over,  then  cold. 

"  Madame,"  he  stammered,  —  "  Ma- 
dame being,  as  it  were,  apparently  on  the 
top  of  a  ladder " 

"  But,  monsieur,  I  always  did  like  sitting 
on  ladders.  I  mean  to  try  to  bring  them 
into  fashion  at  Paris  —  in  fancy  woods, 
with  gold  nails.  You  see,  we  are  perfect 
slaves  to  our  servants.  Are  we  exas* 
perated  by  the  fold  in  a  curtain  that  hangs 
unevenly,  we  must  call  a  servant,  and  a 
ladder.  It  is  absurd;  besides,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  air  is  warmer  and  there  is 
less  draught  near  the  ceiling.  I  am  not 
for  conventionality  in  furniture.  Besides, 
it  is  the  fashion  to  paint  one*s  own  ceilings 
oneself,  with  one's  own  designs.  In  that 
case,  you  agree  with  me,  how  necessary  is 
a  ladder  I " 

"This  cup,"  he  began  (he  had  waited 
politely  until  she  had  finished  speaking)— 
"  this  cup  was  given  to  the  grandmother 
of  my  old  uncle  who  is  just  dead,  by  the 
great-grandmother  of  the  present  Baroo 
de  Laraye.  His  ch&teau  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  here.  I  dare  say  you  have 
heard  of  it.  It  was  given,  because  my  old 
great-grandmother  fancied  it,  in  cheerful 
payment  of  a  little  service  rendered.  ILs^t 
since  then,  subsequent  barons  and  baron- 
esses have  coveted  it,  in  order  to  make  a 
valuable  set  complete,  and  consequently 
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of  trebled  value.  It  has  beeo  an  inces- 
sant bone  of  contention.  But  my  people 
have  thought  that  the  luck  of  our  family 
depends  upon  it.  I  am  not  superstitious, 
but  I  am  respectful.  My  people  have 
kept  it  — so  shall  1 1" 

She  had  covered  her  face  with  her 
bands,  and  he  stood  looking  at  her,  with, 
for  all  the  decision  of  his  remarks,  a  per- 
turbed face  and  spirit,  for  her  attitude  was 
humble,  and  when  she  looked  up  her  eyes 
were  very  lustrous.  It  seemed  to  him  as 
though  they  must  be  wet. 

**This  has  been  a  bitter  moment,"  said 
she,  with  a  little  gasping  sob.  "  I  ought 
to  have  trusted  you.  And  then  vou  would 
not  have  taken  me  for  a  thiet.  Now  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  am.  I  am  nothing,  I 
assure  you,  but  a  desperate  girl  1 " 

**  Madame  1 "  exclaimed  he. 

"Do  not  ask  any  questions,"  she  went 
on,  becoming  more  and  more  agitated  as 
she  spoke,  *'  I  could  not  bear  it!  A  few 
hours  will  decide  my  fate  —  I  came  here 

—  I  came  here  to  —  to  —  mon  Dieu  /  fnon 
DUu I  how  can  I  tell  you  that?  —  how 
shall  I  ever  dare  to  tell  you  that!  You 
find  me  at  the  top  of  a  ladder.  You  might 
as  well  have  found  me  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fountain.  I  don*t  know  what  1  was 
doing.  And  then  you  say,  in  your  ter- 
rible merciless  shortsightedness,  *  She  is 
stealing  my  cup  ! '  How  blind  are  men  1 " 
she  went  on,  clasping  her  hands  passion- 
ately together  —  **they  whose  arrogant 
boast  it  is  that  they  are  the  first  of  all 
created  things.  Moles!  Mere  molest 
What  do  they  know  of  women's  hearts 

—  except  that  they  are  soft  to  trample 
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did  my  best  to  dissemble.  I  have 
failed,  because  I  am  no  actress.  I  do  but 
throw  myself  simply  and  confidingly  upon 
people's  mercy,  and  they  deny  me  the 
support   I   crave.     But  you !  —  you  look 

true  —  and "    (It  suddenly  struck  her 

that  it  would  be  a  fine  climax  to  add  "  the 
shape  of  your  nose  inspires  roe  with  .con- 
fidence.") And  then  she  said  no  more, 
but  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

But  he  was  exceedingly  disturbed  and 
distressed.  "  I  am  sure  if  I  can  do  any- 
thing for  you,  1  will,"  he  said  earnestly. 

** Will  you  really?"  she  asked,  looking 
up  quite  eagerly.  And  then  after  a  little 
hesitation  and  a  little  biting  of  her  pretty 
lips,  and  a  wistful  look  or  two,  she  took  a 
letter  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

*'  Could  you  find  some  one  to  take  this 
to  the  Baths  for  me  ?  It  is  for  my  maid, 
Louise  Lambart.  And  may  I  wait  here, 
antil  the  person  I  send  for  arrives  ?  " 


*'  Oh,  tf  that  is  all,  I  will  take  it  myself  I " 
he  cried  —  and  then  he  could  not  help 
glancing  at  the  cup  on  the  table.  Neither 
could  she,  and  their  glances  met.  In  his 
there  was  some  confusion.  In  hers  there 
was  the  gentle,  guileless  expression  of  an 
Alderney  calf. 

"  I  will  go  at  once !  of  course  1 "  he  said 
generously,  caught  up  his  cap,  and  held 
out  his  hand  for  the  letter. 

There  was  something  of  positively  pas- 
sionate gratitude  in  the  sudden  lightening 
of  her  face  and  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  as 
she  cried  out,  '*AhI  I  knew  ^^/#  would 
help  me  I "  that  made  his  unsophisticated 
heart  beat,  for  all  its  preoccupied  con- 
dition. 

When,  however,  he  had  torn  down  the 
garden  and  out  into  the  road  with  the  let- 
ter in  his  hand,  he  began  to  feel  rather 
ashamed  of  this  sudden  quickening  of 
his  pulses,  not  to  say  annoyed  at  it  —  and 
a  little  of  his  suspicious  anxiety  came 
back.  She  was  certainly  very  odd  —  and 
rather  fascinating ! 

Still,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be 
just  as  well  not  to  go  to  the  Baths  him- 
self, but  to  keep  his  own  eye  on  his  own 
cup. 

It  is  precisely  when  women  seem  so 
harmless,  he  told  himself,  that  they  are 
plotting  the  most  mischief.  Except  Mar- 
jolaine!  When  she  was  angry,  she 
showed  it  —  when  she  was  pleased,  she 
showed  it  too.     And  how  sweetly  ! 

The  mere  thought  of  her  was  as  balmy 
as  the  scent  of  the  honeysuckle  that  was 
climbing  up  his  gatepost,  and  nodding  in 
in  his  face  with  a  dozen  little  wilful 
branches. 

At  that  moment  he  saw  a  village  boy, 
coming  along  the  road.    The  very  thing  I 

**  Pierre !  Come  here,  Pierre.  Take 
thy  dirty  little  finger  out  of  thy  mouth  and 
wipe  it !  Wilt  thou  earn  sous  ?  Then 
take  this  letter.  Go  at  once  to  the  Baths 
and  let  it  be  given  immediately  to  Louise 
Lambart.  Now  be  quick  about  it,  it  will 
not  take  thee  ten  minutes.  If  thou  dost 
as  I  tell  thee,  I  will  give  thee  four  sous 
when  I  next  see  thee.  If  not  —  very  well 
then,  I  will  give  thee  a  famous  pair  of 
slaps ! " 

'•  Cest  sur^  about  the  sous  ?  "  asked  the 
boy,  with  his  little  finger  pressed  to  the 
side  of  his  little  nose. 

"  Now,  Pierre ! "  Jean-Louis's  smile  was 
very  pleasant.  It  was  the  smile  of  a  man 
who  knows  that  nobody  has  any  doubts 
about  his  truth,  and  needs  to  have  none. 

The  boy  ran  off,  and  the  young  man 
went  back  to  his  kitchen.    She  was  sit- 
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ting  OD  a  little  wooden  stool  near  the  win- 
dow.   And  the  cup  was  still  there  ! 

He  sat  down  on  another  wooden  stool. 

'*  I  have  done  your  commission.  I  have 
sent  a  messenger  with  the  letter,  madame 
—  mademoiselle,  I  mean  ! " 

"Oh,  thank  you!" 

She  sat  looking  out  of  the  window  per- 
fectly silent  and  perfectly  motionless  for 
at  least  ten  real  minutes.     Then  he  sud- 
denly rose,  and  yawned  in  sheer  despera 
tion. 

"  The  thing  is,  that  my  friend,  whom  I 
summon,  may  perhaps  not  be  able  to  come 
tiil  late,"  said  she  in  answer  to  bis  move- 
ment. 

"  Oh ! " 

"  Perhaps  not  until  the  morning.*' 

"And  —  do  you  contemplate  staying 
here  until  then  ? "  he  asked  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"H  you  will  allow  me.  H  I  am  not  in 
your  way  ?  " 

He  became  crimson. 

"You  will  not  be  in  my  way,  mademoi- 
selle.    I  do  not  yet  live  here." 

"At  Varenoe?  I  do  not  mind  being 
alone." 

"Mademoiselle  will  pardon  me  for  re- 
minding her  that  she  will  expose  herself 
to  remark  if  she  is  seen,"  said  he,  getting 
still  more  crimson,  and  with  innate  refine- 
ment using  the  third  person  in  order  to 
clothe  a  delicate  suggestion  with  greater 
respect. 

"  I  don't  care.  I  told  you  a  little  while 
ago  that  I  should  not  dare  to  tell  you  why 
I  came  here.  But  I  am  more  courageous 
now.  I  took  care,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
seen  by  one  or  two  people  when  I  did 
come  here.  In  fact,  it  would  answer  my 
purpose  to  be  a  little  compromised,"  said 
she  recklessly. 

"  But  it  will  not  answer  mine  I "  he 
blurted  out. 

"Oh,  le  peureHx!^^  said  she  softly. 
"Monsieur  is,  I  perceive,  one  of  those 
exceedingly  proper  people  who         " 

"  I  am  not  proper  at  all  1 "  said  he  irrita- 
bly, and  sat  down  again  on  his  little  wood- 
en stool. 

By-and-by  she  spoke  again,  — 

"  I  suppose  my  maid  has  the  letter  by 
this  time?" 

"  I  should  say  she  had  it  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago." 

"  Very  well !  Then  I  think  I  may  make 
my  confession.  My  letter  to  her,  you 
must  know,  inclosed  one  to  Monsieur  de 
la  Grosni^re,  which  I  desired  her  to  con- 
vey to  him  at  once." 

"  Goodness   of    Heaven !    Madame  — 


mademoiselle,  I  mean.  Is  he  the  friend 
you  wish  to  see  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
he  is  to  be  married  very  shortly  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do.  I  wish  to  stop  the 
marriage.  Where  do  you  come  from  that 
you  do  not  know  that  Vx^fiancie  cannot 
bear  him  ?  If  you  will  promise  to  ask  no 
questions,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  Mind ! 
you  will  be  struck  cfumb  when  you  hear 
it!" 

He  was  a  man,  but  he  felt  curious. 

"  If  I  am  struck  dumb  I  can't  ask  any 
questions.     I  promise." 

"  Should  you  be  very  much  surprised," 
she  said  with  a  little  hesitation  —  as  if 
she  were  searching  for  the  exactly  fit 
words  —  "  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
written  these  words  to  him?  — '  Monsieur 
de  la  Grosni^re,  —  I  love  another  I  a 
young  farmer  on  whose  protection  I  have 
just  thrown  myself.  A  great  many  of  the 
village  people  saw  me  come  here  to  his 
house.  If  you  insist  on  this  marriage, 
they  will  remember  that  against  me.  That, 
for  you,  would  be  unpleasant.  Therefore 
do  not  let  us  marry  1 ' " 

"Good  Godl  It  is  Mademoiselle  S^- 
longe  J " 

"  I  never  said  so  1 "  cried  she,  spring- 
ing to  her  feet.  "  I  never  mentioned  my 
name  !     Have  you  no  pity  ?  " 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  knew  not  what 
to  say,  or  do,  or  think.  Her  behavior 
was  so  extraordinary,  her  avowal  of  love 
so  utterly  absurd,  her  proceeding  so  out- 
rageous, her  lies  so  like  truths,  and  her 
truths  so  like  lies.  He  strode  up  and 
down  the  place  several  times  before  he 
could  think  of  what  on  earth  he  was  to 
say  or  do.  And  in  one  of  his  turns,  with 
his  back  to  her,  he  caught  the  reflection 
of  her  face  in  a  small  mirror  on  the  wall 
towards  which  he  was  walking. 

She  had  not  noticed  this  glass. 

While  he  was  going  with  his  face  to- 
wards her,  she  had  been  seated  with  her 
elbows  on  her  knees  and  her  face  hidden 
in  her  hands.  Now  that  his  back  was 
turned,  she  had  dropped  her  hands,  and 
was  looking  up  with  a  face  positively  brim- 
ful of  fun  and  mischief. 

He  turned  suddenly  round,  sprang 
across  the  room,  caught  her  up  in  his 
arms  before  she  could  make  an  effort  even 
to  prevent  it,  and  carried  her,  in  spite  ot 
her  screams,  along  a  little  passage,  up 
some  steps  and  into  another  room,  where 
he  put  her  on  her  feet  again,  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  given  her  two  hearty  resound- 
ing kisses  on  either  cheek. 

"ZJ/"  exclaimed  he  cheerfully. 
"That's  the  way  we  others  of  Varenoe 
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punish  yoaog  girls  who  try  to  make  fools 
of  us  I " 

It  was  respectfully  done,  all  this,  if  it 
is  possible  to  commit  so  audacious  an  act 
respectfully. 

**  1  command  you  to  let  me  pass ! " 
cried  she  io  a  fury,  or  rather,  perhaps,  io 
an  almost  perfect  imitation  of  one. 

**  I  am  going  to  lock  you  up,  until  I 
have  found  a  proper  responsible  owner 
for  you,"  he  declared.    *'£/  bon  soir  /  " 

And  out  he  went,  locking  the  door  after 
him.  When  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
passage,  he  waited  for  a  moment  to  listen 
for  her  screams  of  rage.    But  there  was 


no  screaming. 
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La  mdtine/^^  cried  he,  shaking  his 
fist  at  the  distant  room  —  half  angry,  half 
laughing. 

Then  he  locked  up  the  house,  put  the 
key  io  his  pocket,  and  ran  down  his  gar- 
den, out  into  the  road,  and  as  fast  as  be 
could  towards  Varenne. 

PART  II. 

When  he  had  been  gone  about  five 
minutes  a  back  window  of  the  house  was 
opened.  A  charming  head  protruded  it- 
self, a  pair  of  red  lips  proceeded  to  purse 
themselves  up,  and  to  blow  through  a  little 
silver  dog-whistle.  It  was  not  answered 
until  several  times  repeated,  and  then  by 
a  couple  of  men,  who  emerged  from  be- 
hind an  outbuilding  of  some  sort  —  one 
an  old,  white-headed  manservant  in  liv- 
ery, with  a  cloak  and  a  camp-stool,  and  a 
parasol ;  the  other  was  younger  and  a 
gentleman,  and  with,  at  first,  a  perturbed 
face,  and  when  he  beheld  his  divinity,  a 
radiant  one. 

"Well?"  he  asked.  "Well,  mar- 
quise?" 

**Vous  nCennuvex!  How  am  I  to  get 
down  from  here  r  He  knew  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  manage  it  by  myself.  I 
am  locked  in  I    I  think  I  shall  jump  out  1 " 

"  Oh,  no  1  take  care  ^  take  care,  mar- 
quise ! " 

"Catch  me!''  She  climbed  on  to  the 
window-sill  as  she  spoke  —  "  one  —  two  — 
three  I "  and  jumped. 

Afier  all  it  was  not  very  much  of  a 
jump,  and  the  gentleman  was  quick  and 
expert. 

*'  It  is  a  failure,  my  dear  De  Laraye," 
said  she  with  a  sigh,  when  she  had  shaken 
herself  into  order,  put  on  her  cloak,  and 
they  w^e  going  back  the  way  the  two 
men  had  come,  into  a  shrubbery  at  the 
back  of  the  house. 

**  I  have  lost  my  time,  and  my  chance, 
and  my  temper.    I  have  knocked  ofiE  an- 
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other  little  corner  of  my  reputation  for 
nothing.  And  what  is  far  worse  still  ^ 
I've  lost  the  wager." 

"  You  know,  marquise,  that  I  told 
you  —  " 

"  Oh  1  I  know,"  interrupted  she.  "  You 
always  do  tell  me.  You  always  do  grudge 
me  my  little  bits  of  amusement." 

"  Amusement  1  If  it  did  arouse  you  to 
play  these  little  tricks  1  But  you  are  al- 
ways so  irritable  when  you  amuse  your- 
self." 

**  I  think  I  shall  enter  a  convent,"  she 
said  after  a  slight  pause. 

Whereupon  the  gentleman  suddenly 
laughed  out,  and  then  said,  **0h/  par- 
donT^  And  the  old  manservant  smiled 
and  said,  "  Madame  I " 

"  I  will  not  have  you,  at  least,  laugh  at 
me,  old  Matthieu  I "  said  she,  turning  to 
him  with  a  much  more  charming  smile 
than  any  that  had  yet  come  across  her 
face. 

"No,  madamel"  be  said,  shaking  his 
old  head. 

"  Make  up  your  mind  to  marry  me," 
cried  the  Baron  de  Laraye.  "You  will 
find  me  more  obedient  and  amenable  than 
a  thousand  nuns." 

"  I  really  think  I  will  marry  you,  De 
Laraye,  if  it  is  only  to  get  rid  of  you  a 
little." 

"  Have  you  seen  it  —  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"Oh  yes  1  I've  seen  it.  I've  even 
drunk  some  nasty  fountain  water  out  of 
it.  Not  a  chipl  not  a  crack!  Tell  me, 
De  Laraye  —  did  you  ever  try  to  take  in 
one  of  these  innocent  country  people?  " 

"Of  which  sex?  —  I  have  had  some 
small  experience  with  —  " 

"Z^,  /i/  we  know  all  about  these  little 
prowesses  of  yours  1  The  mischief  was, 
that  I  could  not  get  rid  of  my  young  man 

—  though  the  cup  stood  on  the  table  pos- 
itively winking  at  me.  I  tried  everything. 
At  first  I  thought  I  had  made  some  little 

—  enfin^  you  know!  some  little  impres- 
sion!—but  no!  he  recovered  himself 
admirably.  Then  I  hinted  that  I  was 
Madame  S^longe's  daughter.  And  now 
I  think  he  is  gone  to  find  out  if  that  is 
true.  I  wish  I  could  be  there  I  I  don't 
think  he  believed  me  —  quite.  Anyhow 
he  locked  up  the  cup  in  one  room,  and  me 
in  another.  Tant  pis  /  I  shall  go  back 
to-night  when  all  is  quiet." 

"  Marquise,"  said  her  companion  warm* 
iy,  "do  you  know  that  —  I  find  this  —  a 
little  — much " 

"Do  you?  Well  —  if  the  young  man 
were  to  be  there — je  ne  dis  pas  non. 
But  he  won't  be  there " 
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••  Neither  will  you  —  I  beg  of  you,  mar- 
quise ! " 
'♦  Oh  1  —  yes,  I  shall  1 " 

Jean-Louis  had  made  up  his  miod  that 
the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  consult  the 
Abb^  Raynal  about  his  mysterious  visitor. 
He  was  too  honest  a  young  fellow  to  allow 
a  feather-brained  girl  like  that  to  com- 
promise herself  needlessly,  and  a  great 
deal  too  much  in  love  with  Marjolaioe  to 
like  the  thought  of  being  compromised 
himself.  The  abb^  was  however  not  at 
home,  and  the  poor  young  man  scampered 
over  much  ground  in  looking  for  him,  and 
was  just  beginning  to  think  that  he  should 
never  disburthen  himself  of  the  secret 
that  he  had  given  a  strange  young  lady 
two  kisses  and  then  locked  her  up  in  his 
room,  when  he  met  the  person  for  whom 
he  was  seeking.  This  was  a  great  relief. 
He  pulled  off  his  cap,  and  sprang  forward 
with  a  bright  face. 

But  the  abb^  seemed  in  no  humor  for 
brightness.  He  looked  very  pale,  and 
seemed  agitated.  He  was  walking  rapidlv, 
neither  looking  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 
His  hat  was  on  one  side,  and  his  sash  was 
untied,  and  one  of  the  fringed  ends  was 
draggling  in  the  dust. 

When  he  perceived  young  Thibout,  who 
was  a  favorite,  he  nodded  hastily,  with  a 
forced  smile,  and  twiddled  a  hurried  bene- 
diction upon  him  with  two  uplifted  fingers, 
and  was  passing  on.  At  this,  however, 
Jean-Louis  looked  so  distressed,  that  the 
abbtf  stood  still. 

"  Thibout,  mongarqon  /  In  me  you  see 
one  who  is  half  dead  with  fatigue  and  anx- 
iety. But  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 
You  are  uneasy  too  about  something  — 
only  I  have  so  little  time  to  listen !  but 
tell  roe,  what  is  it  ?  " 

**  May  I  turn  round  and  walk  with  you, 
monplref^^  asked  Jean- Louis  anxiously. 
••The  fact  is  —  to  make  it  short  —  I  am 
rather  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  with 
a  young  girl  who  came  to  my  new  house 
some  little  time  ago  and  —  " 

••  What  1 "  cried  the  abb^,  seizing  hold 
of  the  young  man*s  arm.  '*  A  young  girl 
at  your  house,  Jean-Louis?" 

**It  is  not  that  I  asked  her  to  come 
there,  mon  pire  /**  said  Jean-Louis  quick- 
ly; **she  came  of  her  own  accord.  She 
has  got  some  silly  notions  in  her  head  — 
and " 

The  smile  —  the  rapturous  smile  —  and 
the  cry  of  joy  of  the  abb^,  were  like  the 
bursting  of  a  rocket  in  the  sky.  A  sudden 
radiance,  followed  by  a  sudden  sound. 

^  Goodness  of  Heaven  1 "  cried  he,  **  was 


she  with  you  all  this  eternity  of  suspense* 
With  you,  my  excellent,  honest  Thi- 
bout ?  " 

*'  She  is  in  my  house  now,**  exclaimed 
the  young  man.    "And  —  who  is  she?" 

"Who  is  she,  Thibout?"  They  had 
stopped  walking  and  were  both  standing 
staring  at  one  another  with  excited  faces. 

"Yes  —  who  is  she?  She  pretended 
that  she  was  Mademoiselle  Stflonge  — 
save  the  respect  I  owe  her." 

"  Pretended  1  Tell  me,  Thibout,  do  you 
imagine  that  any  one  saw  her?  And  — 
were  you  very  gentle  with  her  ?  What  did 
she  say  ?    What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  But  —  she  isn't  Mademoiselle  S^longe, 
is  she?" 

"  But  yes  !  Yes,  most  unfortunately  1 
Her  mother  missed  her  about  two  hours 
ago.    Such  a  hunt  for  her  we  have  had  I  " 

"That  — Mademoiselle  S^longe?  Oh, 
no  1    There  must  be  some  mistake." 

"Why,  Jean-Louis?  You  alarm  me  I 
Why  ?  " 

"  Was  she  dressed  in  white?" 

"  How  do  I  know  which  of  her  little 
toilettes  she  had  on  ?  " 

"  Is  she  very  blonde  ?  With  eyes  that 
say  fifty  difiEerent  things  in  the  space  of  a 
minute?" 

"You  understand,  Thibout,  that  girls 
do  not  want  to  say  fifty  different  things  to 
me  with  their  eyes,  even  in  the  space  of 
an  hour.  She  has  expressive  eyes  —  yes  1 
And  the  poor  child  has  a  sweet,  gentle  face 
and  manner.  So  she  said  things  with 
her  eyes?  Imprudent  child!  She  must 
really  be  out  of  her  mind.    What  things  ?  " 

"Oh  1  —  mon  pire  —  never  mind  what 
she  said  with  her  eyes.  Those  vague- 
nesses do  not  count  as  solid  conversation. 
What  she  said  with  her  tongue  was,  that 
she  had  sent  a  letter  —  ah!  ass  that   I 
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He  broke  off  suddenly  to  thus  abuse 
himself  with  much  energy. 

"Triple  idiot!  I  ought  not  to  have 
sent  that  letter " 

"  Afon  Dieu  —  avez  pitii  de  nous  / 
What  letter?"  cried  the  abb^. 

"A  letter  she  gave  me  to  take  to  the 
Baths  to  her  maid  Louise  Lambart " 

"  Her  maid's  name  is  not  Louise  Lam- 
bart —  a  subterfuge  —  go  on  1 " 

»  Well  —  after  I  had  sent  it,  she  told 
me  that  it  contained  a  letter  to  Monsieur 
de  la  Grosni^re  begging  him  to  ^isit  her 
at  my  house,  and  —  other  nonsense.  Des 
histoires  /  And  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
marry  him." 

"  She  has  threatened  to  do  that  before 
now.    At  least,  so  her  mother  has  just 
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told  me.    But  who  was  to  think  she  meant 
it!     And  you  sent  this  letter?  *' 

"  Yes,  enclosed  to  a  Louise  Lambart  at 
the  Baths." 

**  We  must  make  inquiries  at  once. 
And  where  did  you  leave  her?  Is  she 
safe  ?  " 

"I  —  I  locked  her  up  in  my  room,  along 
the  passage,  mon  pire,  I  thought  she 
was  a  little  out  of  her  senses,  and  that 
people  might  see  her  —  " 

"i/^«,  bun/**  said  the  abW  benevo- 
lently. "The  idea  was  not  a  bad  one. 
Of  course  you  were  very  respectful,  Thi- 
bout  ?  " 

Jean-Louis  crimsoned,  and  might  have 
said  —  anything;  but  that  he  suddenly 
saw  in  a  field  to  the  left  the  very  boy  who 
bad  been  his  messenger  to  the  Baths. 

"  Why !  there  is  Pierre  himself.  H^, 
abas!    Pierre,  Pierre  ! " 

The  child  might  have  been  minded  to 
disregard  Jean*Louis's  loud  summons,  but 
be  dared  not  disregard  the  abba's  ener- 
getic signs,  and  he  came  slowly.  Then, 
the  thought  of  the  four  sous  entered  his 
mind,  and  he  came  quickly. 

'*  Weil,  thou  hast  been  to  the  Baths  ? 
Good  Heavens  !  take  thy  dirty  finger  out 
of  thy  mouth !  Yes,  and  was  there  a 
Louise  Lambart  there  ?  *' 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  she  read  the  letter  ?  " 

"  Yes.  And  she  said,  *  Cest  bien,  c^est 
bien^  an  y  va*  —  and  then  she  went 
away." 

•'  Towards  the  ch&teau  ?  " 

'*  How  do  I  know  ?  She  went  out.  I 
did  not  look  at  her." 

'*  Very  well,  there  are  four  sous.  Good 
boy!" 

The  boy  ran  off  much  quicker  than  he 
came.     Four  whole  sous  ! 

"  We  must  go^  to  Madame  Sdlonge  at 
once,"  said  the  abb^  in  great  distress. 
'*  You  did  not  mean  to  do  any  harm,  Jean- 
Louis  —  but  you  have  accomplished  it  1 
Her  mother  will  be  furious.  She  must  go 
and  fetch  away  the  girl  at  once." 

"  If  she  goes  at  once.  Monsieur  de  la 
Grosoi^re  will  find  no  one  in  my  house 
when  he  gets  there.  No  harm  is  done !  " 
said  Jean-Louis. 

**  But  he  will  want  explanations." 

**  Very  well.  We  have  only  to  give  him 
as  many  as  he  wants." 

"  And  the  marriage  ?  Do  you  think  I 
am  going  to  plunge  them  into  marriage 
in  this  way  ?  " 

"Why  not,  mon  p^ref  Oh,  true,  the 
lady  is  not  willing  ! " 

**  Why  not  ?    Whether  she  is  willing  or 


not,  you  must  know,  young  maladroit^ 
that  marriage  is  not  ^peek-neek  that  may 
quietly  be  put  off  to  a  finer  day.  Ah  ! 
there  she  is,  Madame  S^longe  at  her  gar- 
den gate.  She  is  back  from  the  convent. 
Poor  woman  ! "  So  great  was  the  abba's 
desire  to  bring  consolation  to  an  anxious 
mother's  heart,  that  he  sprang  forward  as 
glibly  as  a  boy, calling  out  joyously,  "She 
is  found  I  She  is  safe  !  She  is  only  chez 
lejeune  Thibtmi  que  voici —  locked  up  in 
his  house." 

This  startling  communication  did  not, 
however,  have  at  first  the  soothing  effect 
he  desired,  and  for  a  few  moments  there 
was  a  hurried  and  confused  exchange  of 
short  remarks. 

Madame  S^longe,  however,  with  femi- 
nine instinct  took  a  series  of  brilliant  leaps 
to  a  conclusion  in  a  few  minutes  or  so. 

*'It  is  all  clear  to  me,"  she  exclaimed. 
'*What  is  done,  is  done.  Of  course,  I 
roust  fetch  her  at  once.  And  if  you  can 
keep  silence,  Monsieur  Thibout,  I  dare 
say  I  can  remedy  everything.  But  you 
must  help  me.  There  are  two  chances  in 
our  favor,"  she  went  on  with  a  rapid, 
business-like  air.  *'  One  is,  that  Monsieur 
de  la  Grosni&re  may  not  yet  be  returned 
from  Rouen,  whither  he  went,  to  my  cer- 
tain  knowledge,  this 
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on  some 
law  business.  H  he  is  still  absent,  you 
must  manage'  to  get  that  letter  back." 

**  Get  the  letter  back,  madame ! "  cried 
Jean-Louis. 

"Certainly.  Invent  reasons,  pay  mon- 
ey, bribe  the  servant.^,  tell  lies  —  " 

"  Oh,  madame !  madame  ! " 

"  Pardon  /  monpire,  I  forgot  that  you 
were  there.  Do  not  exasperate  me.  Mon- 
sieur Thibout.  You  have  dragged  my  in- 
nocent child  into  this  difficulty,  now  drag 
her  out  of  it.  Put  that  letter,  unopened, 
into  my  hands,  and  I  will  make  a  wedding 
present  to  your  wife,  when  you  marry  one, 
of  five  hundred  francs.  What  do  I  say  ? 
Six  hundred,  even  seven,  eight  hundred 
—  my  gratitude  will  go  quite  as  far." 

"But,  madame,  supposing  that  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Grosni^re  should  have  read 
the  letter?" 

*'  Don't  stand  here  supposing  things. 
Take  this  money,  you  may  want  it.  Don*t 
spare  it,  and  now  —  run  ! " 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  setting  his  cap  a 
trifle  more  firmly  on  his  head.  "  If  it's  a 
question  of  running,  I  am  the  man." 

He  did  run. 

In  a  village,  if  one  meets  any  one  at  all, 
it  is  sure,  of  course,  to  be  some  one  one 
knows.  And  more  frequently  than  not, 
some  one  one  does  not  want  to  meet. 
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If  there  could  be  a  time  when  Jean- 
Louis  would  rather  not  meet  Marjolaine, 
this  was  the  time.  And  it  was  precisely 
Marjolaine  whom  he  met,  a  little  way  out 
of  the  village.  That  is,  he  ran  against 
her,  for  she  came  rather  suddenly  and 
quickly  round  the  corner  of  a  road  at  right 
angles  to  the  one  along  which  he  was 
rushing,  and  he  very  nearly  knocked  her 
down.  And  how  can  one  very  nearly 
knock  down  the  beloved  of  one's  heart, 
and  continue  one's  wild  career  without 
apology  ? 

They  had  met  with  a  crash.  At  first, 
so  suddenly  had  they  come  into  collision, 
that  he  had  not  time  to  recognize  her  be- 
fore with  much  presence  of  mind  he  had 
caught  the  obstruction,  whatever  it  was, 
in  his  arms  and  had  swung  round  with  it, 
which  probably  saved  both  of  them  a  fall. 

Then  he  found  that  the  soft,  yielding 
creature  was  his  own  Marjolaine,  and  with 
further  admirable  presence  of  mind,  he 
had  instantly  repeated  the  performance  of 
pressing  her  to  his  heart,  and  moreover 
be  had  stooped  a  little  and  had  given  her 
a  great  many  haphazard  kisses. 

**  How  dare  you  I "  cried  she  struggling. 

"  Marjolaine !  *'  cried  he  aghast. 

**  I  will  not  be  kissed  in  the  streets  in 
that  way ! " 

"In  the  streets!" 

"Well,  in  the  fields,  in  the  lanes,  in  the 
granary,  in  the  wine  cellar!  I  will  not  be 
kissed  anywhere  like  that !  " 

"But  my  angel,  my  little  cabbage,  what 
do  you  mean?  Perhaps  I  was  a  little 
violent.  But  I  am  in  such  a  hurry,  Mar- 
jolaine !  Marjolaine  !  Ok  /  mon  Dieu/*^ 
cried  the  poor  young  fellow,  "don't  look 
at  me  like  that.  And  when  I  am  in  such 
a  hurry  too.  You  saw  how  I  was  run- 
ning? You  are  not  angry,  really,  because 
I  kissed  you,  heinf  This  is  something 
new.  Are  we  not  going  to  belong  entirely 
to  each  other  very  soon?" 

"  No !  we  are  not." 

"  Marjolaine!" 

"  Bah  1  I  have  done  with  you." 

This  was  too  much. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  cried  hotly.  "  Play 
the  coquette  as  much  as  you  like,  but  tell 
me  why.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  in  a  great  hurry, 
but  nevertheless  1  am  not  going  to  let 
you  make  such  a  complete  fool  of  me  as 
this !     So  tell  me.    What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Let  me  go." 

*•  I  won't.     Well?" 

"  I  am  not  your  slave,  Jean-Louis !  " 

"  But  you  are  my  wife  — presqui!^ 

**0h,  I  know  that  means  the  same 
thing!" 


"  Goodness  of  God !  Is  this  my  little 
tender  Marjolaine?" 

"  No.  It  is  not  your  Marjolaine  at  all  I 
It  has  all  been  a  mistake.  I  never  cared 
for  you.  And  now  I  hate  you,  with  your 
stupid  eyes  staring  like  that,  and  your 
big,  dirty  hands.  You  have  been  in  the 
fields  all  day  grubbing  potatoes,  and  you 
dare  to  touch  me,  and  you  look  so  hot. 
Go  away  I     Leave  me  alone ! " 

She  hardly  knew  what  she  was  saying ; 
she  was  in  such  a  ferment  of  rage. 

"  Yes,  my  hands  —  my  hands  are  cer- 
tainly dirty,"  said  he  humbly.  He 
stretched  them  out  and  contemplated 
them.  "But  I  have  not  been  grubbing 
potatoes."  It  was  not  a  pathetic  answer 
as  far  as  words  go,  but  his  voice  was  un- 
steady, and  her  heart  smote  her. 

"  Perhaps  —  perhaps,"  she  said,  red- 
dening very  much,  "she  does  not  mind 
those  things?" 

"She?"  cried  he,  infinitely  puzzled. 
Then  suddenly,  "  Ah  !     Now  I  have  it ! " 

"Ah!"  cried  the  young  girl  passion- 
ately. "  Now  you  have  it !  Now  you  see 
that  you  are  found  out.  Great  blunderer  I 
You  thought  that  I  should  not  know  about 
her,  and  her  frizzy  curls,  and  her  painted 
eyes,  and  I  dare  say  you  take  it  all  for 
real.  Very  well.  Let  it  be  real.  I  care 
not  one  single  sou !  I  hope  you  had  a 
very  pleasant  hour  together  up  at  the 
farm.  Grand  bien  vous  fasse!  But,  of 
course,  what  I  sav  to  it  all,  is  —  bah  ! " 

His  looks  of  absolute  delight  took  her 
so  much  aback,  that  although  she  got  out 
her  "  bah ! "  with  good  efiEect,  she  could 
say  no  more,  but  stood  still  with  flaming 
cheeks,  and  large,  wide-open  eyes  full  of 
angry  tears,  until  he,  for  the  third  time, 
gathered  her  up  in  a  pleasing  bundle,  and 
kissed  her  as  violently  as  before. 

"  This  is  worth  gold ! "  he  murmured. 
"Marjolaine  is  —  jealous  I  I  am  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  whole  world.  My 
beloved — my  little  wife  (^presque)  —  is 
jealous !  Now  I  have  one  or  two  words 
to  say  to  you,  mademoiselle,  and  then  I 
must  run  for  my  life.  Don't  struggle, 
because  you  only  waste  time  —  and  lose 
your  dignity.  These  are  the  words  —  I 
adore  you  I  But  to  punish  you  for  your 
wickedness,  that  is  all  I  mean  to  say  just 
now.  Lay  this*  well  to  your  heart,  you 
little  fiend!  —  I  adore  you,  bitement f 
Good-bye  I " 

And  once  more  he  was  off,  shaking  with 
joyous  laughter. 

"How  am  I  to  think  that!"  cried  the 
young  girl  as  he  retreated.  She  stood 
calling  after  him, — 
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Everybody  saw  her!  Aod  I  con- 
sider that  everything  is  finished  between 
us  I " 

But  in  the  village  it  was  quite  another 
thin^,  and  she  was  loyalty  itself. 

**Do  not  bring  your  stupid  stories  to 
me  about  my  Jean-Louis.  What  do  I  care 
what  old  Pierre  or  young  Pierre  say  ?  or 
what  old  Frangoise  saw?  I  should  be 
very  much  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  had  any 
doubts  of  my  Jean-Louis.  Besides,  I  am 
not  so  impertinent  as  to  make  questions 
to  him.  I  suppose  he  knows  what  he  has 
to  do  ?  " 

And  yet  —  by-and-by  she  stole  into  the 
church,  and,  with  much  convulsive  sob- 
bing, offered  the  remnants  of  a  perhaps 
too  absorbingly  worldly  love,  to  Notre 
Dame  de  Varenne. 

Jean-Louis  was  everything  to  her.  If 
she  were  not  everything  to  him  — why 
then  — 

As  for  Jean  Louis,  the  excitement  of 
this  little  interview  sent  him  faster  over 
the  ground  than  any  zeal  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Mademoiselle  S^Ionge*s  reputation 
could  possibly  have  done.  He  bad  had 
of  course  some  definite  idea  that  it  be- 
hoved him  to  get  to  the  ch&teau  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  and  he  had  not  spared  his 
legs.  But  his  mind!  —  his  mind  had  been 
devoted  to  thoughts  of  Marjolaine,  and  he 
DOW  found  himself  beneath  the  very  walls 
of  the  ch&teau  without  having  come  to  the 
slightest  conclusion  as  to  how  he  should 
oext  proceed.  It  was  clear  that  the  letter 
must  have  been  delivered.  He  had  over- 
taken nothing  resembling  any  Louise 
Lambart  whatever.  If  Monsieur  de  la 
Grosni^re  was  at  home,  he  had  doubtless 
read  the  letter,  —  and,  mafoi!  tant pis  ! 
But  he  might  not  have  returned  as  yet 
from  Rouen.  There  were  late  trains  as 
far  as  Oudans  —  and,  besides  that,  it  was 
a  well-known  habit  of  his  to  ride  at  this 
time  of  day,  in  the  warmer  months.  In 
that  case,  there  might  be  a  very  good 
chance  of  getting  at  the  letter. 

Anyhow,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
merely  standing  outside  the  ch&ieau  and 
supposing  things. 

^^  En  avant,  mon  ^arqonP^  cried  he 
aloud,  to  give  himself  courage  as  it  were, 
and  boldly  went  round  to  the  back  en- 
trance. The  door  was  open,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  Ion;;  stone  passage  he  found  an- 
other door  also  wide  open.  It  led  into  a 
large  room  where  a  great  many  servants 
were  eating  their  evening  meal.  Jean- 
Louis  put  on  a  harmless  expression,  doffed 
his  cap,  nodded  pleasantly,  and  said  in  a 
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harmless  tone  of  voice:  *' Monsieur  le 
Comte?" 

**  Out,"  said  one  man. 

"Very  well.     I  suppose  I  can  wait?  " 

'*  Certainly.  Sit  down.  By-the-way 
though,  who  are  you  ?  and  what  do  you 
want?" 

"Jean-Louis  Thibout.  From  the  old 
farm  beyond  Varenne.     The  new  man  !  " 

"  Oh  1  and  what  do  you  want  with  mon- 
sieur?" 

"  I  come,  by  appointment,  about  bis 
canaries." 

"  His  canaries  ?     He  hasn't  any  I " 

"I  understood  him  to  say — his  cana- 
ries," said  Jean  Louis,  looking  puzzled. 

"  Thrushes,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  to  be  sure,  thrushes  !  "  Jean- 
Louis's  far-seeing  eyes  had  observed  a 
couple  of  large  cages  hanging  outside  one 
of  the  ground-floor  ch&teau  windows  — 
where  presumably  Monsieur  de  la  Gros- 
ni&re*s  particular  rooms  would  be. 

"  And  what  does  he  want  you  to  do  to 
his  thrushes  —  the  wretches!" 

"  I  have  a  system,  by  which  the  beauty 
of  the  song  remains,  and  the  —  the  loud- 
ness —  disappears.  I  make  them  follow 
a  r^gime,^* 

**  Good  Heavens  1 "  cried  the  assembly 
in  chorus. 

"So  that  they  don't  disturb  one,  per- 
haps, in  the  morning  at  four  or  five  o'clock, 
with  their  infernal  morning  hymn  ?  "  in- 
quired the  cook  eagerly,  whose  room  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  straight  line  above  the 
cages. 

"  Precisely." 

"It  is  immense!  Epatantf  I  never 
heard  of  the  system." 

"  Possibly.  It  is  Japanese.  Well  then, 
now  you  know  all  about  me,  can  I  go  up- 
stairs? Perhaps  monsieur  will  show  me 
the  way  ?  "  said  Jean-Louis,  and  he  turned 
to  a  small,  rather  dissipated-looking  young 
fellow,  who  had  been  regarding  him  with 
an  expression  of  amused  distrust. 

"Sylvain — be  good  enough  to  take 
Monsieur  —  Monsieur  —  Thibout  ?  —  to 
be  sure !  Be  good  enough  to  take  Mon- 
sieur Thibout  up-stairs  with  you,  will 
you?  Madame  Roland  —  this  is  the 
fourth  time  I  have  begged  for  another 
slice  of  veal.  One  wants  peace  at  one's 
meals  ! " 

^^Faites  excuse^'*  said  Jean- Louis  po- 
litely, "it  is  only  that  I  am  so  anxious  to 
give  the  birds  their  first  pill  to-night." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  "Their  first 
pill?" 

Jean-Louis  smiled,  but  shook  his  head. 

"  Very  small  pills  —  but  I  must  not  say 
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any  more,  because  I  have  a  partaer  ia  the 
secret." 

When  he  was  oa  his  way  up>stairs,  he 
gave  a  loud  **Ouf/^^  of  relief.  Madaroe 
S^longe  could  not  have  wished  for  more 
successful  lying  so  far.  But  the  small 
and  dissipated-looking  Sylvain  was  not  to 
be  taken  in. 

"This  child,"  said  he,  touching  his  own 
breast,  *•  is  from  Paris." 

"  He  looks  like  it,*'  remarked  Jean- 
Louis  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
**  The  thing  is,  does  this  child — from 
Paris !  —  desire  to  earn  —  well  I  let  us  say 
—  five  francs  ?  " 

"It  depends,  mon  campagnard*  How 
often?  Twenty  or  thirty  times  a  day  — 
yes?  But  only  once,  ma  foi I  the  busi- 
ness  must  be  very  light,  to  make  it  worth 
his  while." 

"  Well  — the  fact  is,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
your  master  that  I  would  give,  let  us  say, 
six  francs  to  recall.  It  was  brought  by 
hand  —  by  a  woman.'* 

*Mt  has  arrived!" 

••  Well,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

'*  Not  to  be  done  at  the  price.*' 

••  Ten  francs." 

"  Bah  ! " 

"  Twelve  or  fifteen,  hein  f  " 

"  Pooh  I  Do  you  count  my  sentiments 
of  honor  as  nothing?" 

^^  Animal  I  I  count  them  at  five  francs 
more.     We  will  say  twenty  in  all  1 " 

"  Oh  I  and  at  what  do  you  count  the 
loss  of  my  situation  and  my  outraged  feel- 
ings, if  lam  found  out?" 

"Oh !  In  that  case  I  will  take  you  on 
my  farm  as  cow-boy." 

"  Paysan  /  " 

''Valet  (U  chambre  r 

These  remarks  were  uttered  more  in  a 
spirit  of  pleasant  rivalry  then  in  anger. 
There  was  a  silence  but  it  was  not  a  pain- 
ful one. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  said 
the  child  of  Paris  after  a  while.  **  I  will 
not  be  a  party  to  any  nefarious  proceed- 
ing. Use  your  own  wits.  I  will  look 
another  way.  I  will,  for  instance,  be 
occupied  with  my  shoestring,  for  fifty 
francs." 

"  You  will  not  only  look,  you  will  have 
the  extreme  amiability  to  be  another  way 
for  fifty  francs.  Without  that,  rien  ae 
fait^  mon  brave  t^^ 

"Very  well;  money  down,  and  I  am 
gone  1 " 


"  Which  room  ?  "  Jean-Louis  still  held 
the  three  gold  pieces  in  his  hand. 

"  He  fancies  be  is  at  market,  bargaining 
for  a  last  year's  cauliflower  I  That  corri- 
dor to  the  right  —  the  third  room." 

"When  do  you  expect  him  back  ?  " 

"  When  we  see  him." 

"  He  might  have  let  himself  in  at  some 
side  door,  eh,  with  a  little  key  ?  " 

"  He  might.  But  then  he  would  have 
rung  a  little  bell  for  his  little  dinner." 

"  There  are  your  fifty  francs." 

"  There's  your  corridor.  You  will  not 
of  course  disarrange  — anything  else  ?  " 

"  Do  I  look  like  a  thief?    Freluquet/^ 

"  Who  said  you  did  ?    Butor  /  " 

And  they  separated. 

The  third  room  along  the  corridor  was 
some  distance.  This  usually  honorable 
young  man  opened  the  door  of  it  with 
diffidence,  put  in  his  head  and  saw  no 
one,  went  in,  shut  the  door  behind  him, 
and  was  straightway  sent  by  his  innate 
horror  of  deception  into  a  fever  heat. 
Still,  he  remembered  that  he  labored  in  a 
good  cause.  The  honor  of  a  young  girl, 
the  despair  of  a  mother,  the  triumph  of 
proving  his  innocence  to  Marjolaine,  per- 
haps the  notion  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
francs,  were  all  powerful  reasons  why  he 
should  persevere.  Yes,  he  must  get  that 
letter  for  Madame  S^longe  —  after  he  had 
shown  it  to  Marjolaine,  and  had  enjoyed 
her  confusion  and  remorse.  He  looked 
around  him  —  thought  he  heard  a  rustling 
sound  —  started,  and  listened.  Complete 
silence.  To  the  left  of  him  a  cabinet  with 
a  looking-glass.  To  the  right,  a  fireplace, 
armchairs,  and  a  large  folding  screen. 
Further  on  another  door,  evidently  com- 
municating with  the  fourth  room  in  the 
corridor.  Opposite  him  the  windows; 
and,  between  them,  a  small  table  whereon 
were  letters  1 

He  took  several  hurried  steps,  and  was 
sure  he  heard  a  smothered  exclamation  — 
listened  once  more,  bathed^  in  perspiration 
—  and  finally  darted  across  the  room  and 
pounced  upon  the  very  letter.  There  was 
the  same  delicate  handwriting,  the  same 
rough  English  note-paper,  the  same  mys- 
terious red  monogram  that  might  mean 
anything  one  liked  to  fancy,  but  the  ad- 
dress was  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  la  Gros- 
ni^re  instead  of  Mademoiselle  Louise 
Lambart. 

He  seized  it  forthwith,  and  gazing  tri* 
urapbantly  at  it,  began  his  retreat. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  POETIC  IMAGINATION. 

**  Forma  more  real  than  living  man, 
Nurelings  of  immortality." 

Shsllbv. 

Physiologists  would,  I  suppose,  tell 
as  that  imagination  is  a  reflex  action  of 
the  brain,  a  definition  more  concise  than 
helpful.  It  is  to  the  psychologists  that 
we  shall  more  naturally  look  for  assist- 
ance on  this  subject.  According  to  the 
most  recent  English  work  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Sully's  "Outlines  of  Psychology," 
imagination  is  the  picturing  of  objects 
and  events  in  what  are  called  images. 
If,  he  says,  the  images  are  exact  copies 
of  past  impressions,  the  process  is  called 
reproductive  imagination,  or  memory.  If, 
00  the  other  hand,  the  images  are  modifi- 
cations  or  transformations  of  past  impres- 
sions, the  process  is  marked  off  as  pro* 
ductive  or  constructive  imagination.  This 
latter  process,  Mr.  Sully  points  out,  an- 
swers roughly  to  the  popular  term  imag* 
ination.  But,  as  he  says,  this  kind  of 
imagination  not  only  transforms  or  ideal- 
izes past  impressions,  it  also  works  them 
op  into  new  imaginative  products.  Fur- 
ther, be  might  have  added,  imagination  is 
interpfetative ;  it  interprets  the  facts  of 
the  world  of  sense,  or,  in  Wordsworth's 
phrase,  it  explains  **  the  moral  property 
and  scope  of  things.*' 

If,  then,  we  take  into  account  these 
three  functions  of  the  imagination,  shall 
we  not  pronounce  that  there  is  after  all 
more  similarity  than  dissimilarity  between 
the  memory  and  the  imagination  ?  Shall 
we  not  say  that  memory  is  concerned  with 
what  is  old,  imagination  with  what  is  new ; 
that  memory  is  reproductive,  imagination 
productive;  that  memory  is  imitative,  im- 
agination original  ?  Allowing  then  for  the 
obvious  metaphor  in  the  use  of  the  word 
seeing,  may  we  not  accept  James  Hinton's 
definition  of  imagination  as  "the  power 
of  seeing  the  unseen  "  ? 

It  should  here  be  noticed  that  formerly 
the  word  fancy  was  used  to  denote  what 
we  now  term  imagination.  Thus  Milton 
speaks  of  Shakespeare  as  '*  fancy's  child." 
It  was  Coleridge  who  first  distinguished 
between  fancy  and  imagination,  and, 
though  the  distinction  is  not  considered 
of  any  account  by  modern  psychologists, 
it  is,  I  believe,  a  real  one.  Coleridge  de- 
fined fancy  as  '*  a  mode  of  memory  eman- 
cipated from  the  order  of  time  and  space ; 
and  blended  with  and  modified  by  that 
empirical  phenomenon  of  the  will,  which 
we  express  by  the  word  choice ; "  and 
he  pointed  out  that  "equally   with   the 
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ordinary  memory  it  must  receive  all  its 
materials  ready  made  from  the  law  of 
association."  The  term  imac^tnation  he 
reserved  for  the  creative  faculty,  but  un- 
fortunately the  full  and  complete  account 
of  its  powers  which  he  intended  one  dav 
to  write,  remained  one  of  the  many  proj- 
ects which  he  never  put  into  execution. 
In  the  few  but  pregnant  hints,  however, 
which  he  has  left  us  on  the  subject,  he 
especially  insists  on  the  unity  of  the  im- 
agination, coining:  for  it  the  epithet  esem- 
plastic  (e/f  ^  nXarreiv^  i.e.^  to  shape  into 
one)  and  saying  that  it  sees  ilpiu  in  uno. 
The  same  idea  is  carefully  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  account  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  "Modern  Painters,"  where  he 
points  out  with  great  appositeness  of 
illustration  the  difference  between  mere 
composition,  or  patchwork,  and  true  im- 
aginative production.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  what  may 
be  called  the  transcendental  theorv  of  the 
imagination  is  the  immeasurable  distance 
that  separates  the  patchwork  of  an  infe- 
rior artist  from  the  seamless  garment 
woven  by  a  master's  hand.  So  immeasur- 
able is  it  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the 
explanation  that  the  secret  of  true  imagi- 
native work  consists  merely  in  modifying 
and  piecing  together  past  impressions  so 
rapidly  and  so  deftly  that  we  cannot  detect 
the  join. 

"All  imaginative  activity,"  truly  says 
Mr.  Sully,  "involves  an  element  of  feel- 
ing." Love,  pity,  horror,  joy,  indigna- 
tion, all  serve  to  kindle  the  imagination. 
But  the  emotions  which  beat  in  closest 
unison  with  it  are  the  aesthetic  emotions, 
that  group  of  nameless  and  mysterious 
feelings  which  are  generated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  beauty.  Seeing,  then,  that  the 
true  characteristic  of  the  imagination  is 
its  creative  and  life-giving  power,  and  that 
it  has  an  intimate  relation  with  the  xs- 
thetic  emotions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  be  especially  the  art-faculty,  the 
faculty  which  comes  into  plays  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  works  of  art»  The  sculptor 
must  be  able  to  model,  the  painter  to  draw 
and  to  color,  the  architect  to  build,  the  mu- 
sician must  be  a  master  of  melody  and  har- 
mony, the  poet  of  language  and  rhythm; 
but  all  alike  must  have  imagination. 

Take,  for  instance,  one  of  those  Dutch 
pictures,  for  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  such 
contempt  and  George  Eliot  such  sym- 
pathy. The  exclusive  worshipper  of  high 
art  condemns  it  at  once  as  wholly  devoid 
of  imagination.  But  let  us  try  the  picture 
by  a  simple  test.  Let  us  set  ten  painters 
down  to  paint  a  study  from  the  life  of  an 
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old  womaD  scraping  carrots.  What  will 
be  the  result  ?  For  certain,  no  two  of  their 
pictures  will  be  exactly  alike.  Each 
painter  will  have  added  something  new, 
somethinc;  which  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary 
observer  did  not  appear  in  the  actual 
scene;  and  this  addition,  this  idealization, 
as  we  should  call  it,  will  have  come  from 
the  painter's  imagination. 

We  speak  of  imagination  as  the  ideal- 
izing faculty ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose  that  to  idealize  necessarily  means  to 
make  beautiful.  Idealization  consists 
rather  in  throwing  into  relief  the  charac- 
teristic parts  of  an  object,  and  discarding 
unimportant  details;  in  short,  in  present- 
ing an  idea  of  the  object  to  the  mind  which 
by  virtue  of  this  rearrangement  makes  a 
deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  ;  and 
for  this  reason  that  artistic  truth  has  been 
substituted  for  scientific  truth,  life  for 
death. 

Not  only  is  imagination  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  work  of  art,  but  it  is 
also  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 
it.  The  conception  which  is  born  of  imag 
ination  can  only  be  apprehended  by  imagi- 
nation. Hegel  indeed  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  active  or  productive  imagina- 
tion of  the  artist,  and  the  passive  or  recep- 
tive imagination  of  the  beholder  of  a  work 
of  art,  and  calls  them  by  different  names ; 
but  in  reality  the  difference  between  them 
is  one  of  degree  and  not  one  of  kind. 
The  impression  which  is  made  upon  the 
beholder  of  a  work  of  art,  though  doubt- 
less far  less  intense,  is  no  doubt  similar  in 
kind  to  that  which  the  artist  himself  had 
when  he  conceived  it. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  law  that 
imagination  is  necessary  to  the  production 
of  a  work  of  art  does  not  apply  so  strictly 
to  poetry  as  to  the  other  line  arts,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  poetry  stands  on  a 
somewhat  different  footing  from  other 
arts.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  less  strictly  an 
art.  In  the  first  place,  not  only,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  time  arts,  such  as  music, 
is  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon  the 
imagination  spread  over  a  period  of  time 
instead  of  being  almost  instantaneous,  as 
it  is  in  a  space  art  like  painting,  but  it  is 
not  always  even  continuous.  When  Ed- 
gar Poe  declared  that  a  poem  which  could 
not  be  read  through  at  a  single  sitting 
was  an  anomaly,  thus  excluding  the  Iliad 
and  other  epics  from  the  category  of 
poetry,  he  was  only  following  out  to  its 
logical  conclusion  his  theory  that  poetry, 
like  music,  is  a  pure  art.  But  the  com- 
mon sense  of  many  generations,  which  is 
a  higher  court  than  any  theory,  has  ruled 


him  to  be  wrong.     The  explanation  is  that 
poetry  is  not  a  pure  art. 

Secondly,  there  is  this  vital  distinction 
between  poetry  and  the  other  fine  arts. 
They  are  addressed  immediately  to  the 
senses,  and  through  the  senses  to  the 
emotions  and  the  imagination ;  but  poetry, 
though  it  is  in  some  measure  addressed  to 
the  ear  and  so  far  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  music,  is  chiefly  and  primarily  ad- 
dressed to  the  intellect  —  for  language  im- 
plies intellect  to  understand  it  —  and 
through  the  intellect  to  the  emotions  and 
the  imagination. 

There  follow  from  these  special  charac- 
teristics of  poetry  two  notable  results. 
First,  the  impression  made  upon  the  imag- 
ination by  a  poem  being  often  spread  over 
a  considerable  space  of  time,  which  may 
not  even  be  continuous,  we  can  dispense 
with  imaginative  treatment  in  some  parts 
of  a  poem,  and  we  do  not  necessarily  con- 
demn a  whole  poem  because  it  contains 
some  unimaginative  passages.  Secondly, 
poetry  not  being  addressed  primarily  to 
the  senses,  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  function  of  the  imagination  in 
poetry  and  its  function  in  a  sensuous  art 
like  painting.  In  both  arts  alike  it  is  the 
function  of  the  imagination  to  represent 
both  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world, 
both  the  sensuous  object  and  the  inward 
spiritual  meaning  of  that  object;  but  in 
painting  the  sensuous  object  is  directly 
presented,  while  the  spiritual  idea  cao 
only  be  suggested ;  in  poetry,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  object  itself  which  can 
only  be  sugg^ested,  it  is  the  spiritual  idea 
which  receives  direct  presentment. 

It  is  most  important  that  poets  and 
painters  should  bear  in  mind  this  distinc- 
tion. To  paint  pictures  vague  in  outline 
and  blurred  in  color  under  the  impression 
that  they  thus  become  spiritual,  is  as  fool- 
ish as  to  write  poems  full  of  detailed  and 
matter-of-fact  descriptions  of  material  ob- 
jects in  order  to  make  them  sensuous.  It 
is  quite  true  that  painting  should  be  spir- 
itual, it  is  equally  true  that  poetry  should 
be  sensuous;  but  this  must  be  efifected 
by  the  method  proper  to  each  art,  not  by 
confusing  their  two  methods. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  those 
noble  chapters  of  "  Modern  Painters  "  in 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  treats  of  the  imagina- 
tioB  he  classifies  its  powers  under  three 
heads,  associative,  penetrative,  and  con- 
templative. By  associative  imagination 
he  means  the  power  of  constructing  im- 
ages, or,  as  Coleridge  calls  it,  the  shapinji; 
power  of  the  imagination.  Contemplative 
imagination  is,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  pres* 
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ently,  merely  a  form  of  this,  which  I  pre* 
fer  to  call  by  the  more  ordinary  term 
constructive.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fac- 
ulty of  the  imagination  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  omitted  in  this  classification  is  the 
idealizing  faculty.  I  would  therefore  pro- 
pose to  substitute  for  Mr.  Ruskin's  ter 
minology  the  terms  constructive,  idealiz- 
ing, and  penetrative,  as  expressing  the 
various  powers  of  the  imagination. 

Let  us  consider  now  what  is  the  part 
played  by  the  imagination  in  the  genesis 
of  a  poem.  First,  it  is  to  the  imagination 
that  the  first  conception  of  every  true 
poem  is  due.  Some  external  object, 
either  animate  or  inanimate,  either  a  face 
or  a  landscape,  sends  a  rush  of  emotion 
to  the  poet's  soul  and  kindles  his  imagi- 
nation. What  Turg^nie£E  says  of  himself 
is  probably  true  of  most  great  poets  and 
novelists,  that  they  never  start  from  the 
idea  but  always  from  the  object.  The 
imagination  being  thus  called  into  life  ex- 
ercises its  powers  by  an  instantaneous 
and  involuntary  process.  It  transports 
the  poet  from  the  world  of  sense  to  the 
spiritual  world  beyond;  it  reveals  to  him 
as  in  a  vision  the  inward  meaning  of  the 
sensuous  fact  which  has  aroused  his  emo- 
tions, while  in  one  and  the  same  moment 
the  vision  is  embodied  in  the  form  of  a 
poem,  the  general  idea  of  which,  along 
with  the  rhythmical  movement,  flashes 
upon  the  poet  instantaneously.  Then  fol- 
lows the  ** accomplishment  of  verse,'*  the 
filling  up  the  details  of  the  poet's  design, 
in  order  to  communicate  his  vision  to 
those  denser  intelligences  which  lack  the 
••  divine  faculty."  With  the  true  poet,  to 
borrow  the  words  used  by  Monro  of  Ca- 
tullus, *Mhere  is  no  putting  together  of 
pieces  of  mosaic;  with  him  the  completed 
thought  follows  at  once  upon  the  emotion, 
and  the  consummate  form  and  expression 
rush  to  embody  this  thought  forever." 

Of  course  it  is  only  short  poems  that 
require,  as  it  were,  but  a  single  draught 
of  inspiration  from  the  imagination  for 
their  production.  In  longer  poems  the 
poet  must  be  constantly  calling  upon  his 
imagination  for  fresh  efforts.  But  he 
must  call  upon  it  as  a  master,  and  he 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  original  im- 
pulse which  gave  birth  to  his  work,  of 
the  guiding  idea  which  ought  to  be  the 
central  point  of  his  poem.  The  reason 
why  so  many  poeti  who  excel  in  short 
poems  fail  when  they  try  a  longer  flight  is 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  power  of 
mental  concentration  to  keep  their  imag- 
ination steadily  fixed  on  one  point.  They 
follow  it  instead  of  guiding  it,  and  it  some- 


times leads  them  into  grievous  quagmires. 
The  imagination  is  partly  an  active  and 
partly  a  passive  faculty.  Visions  often 
come  to  us  without  any  efiFort  of  our  own ; 
it  is  only  the  supreme  artist,  the  really 
great  man,  who  can   control  his  visions. 

The  intensity  and  the  quality  of  the 
imagination  in  a  poem  will  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  poet's  genius  and  the 
special  mood  engendered  in  him  by  the 
motive  of  the  poem  ;  the  character  of  the 
imagination  will  determine  that  of  the 
poem.  Thus,  if  the  imagrination  be  di- 
rected chiefly  towards  the  human  passions 
and  the  infinite  variations  of  them  which 
make  up  individual  human  character,  the 
result  will  be  a  drama,  or  at  least  a  dra- 
matic poem.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
rather  on  the  actions  than  on  the  passions 
of  men,  rather  on  human  nature  in  its 
broad  outlines  than  on  the  characteristics 
which  mark  off  one  human  being  from 
another,  that  the  imagination  loves  to 
dwell,  we  shall  have  a  narrative,  possibly 
an  epic,  poem.  If  the  imagination  is 
strongly  emotional  the  result  will  be  a 
lyric;  if  it  suggest  a  train  of  thought 
rather  than  of  images  it  will  produce  an 
elegy. 

Even  from  the  two  kinds  of  poetry 
which  .are  rightly  accounted  the  lowest, 
inasmuch  as  their  aims  are  only  in  a  small 
measure  artistic,  namely  satire  and  didac- 
tic poetry,  imagination  is  by  no  means 
absent.  There  is  imagination  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  persons,  and  in  the  pictures 
of  social  life  which  satire,  not  wholly  un- 
mindful of  her  early  Italian  home,  sets  up 
as  a  mark  for  her  arrows  ;  there  is  imag- 
ination in  the  images  and  metaphors,  and 
in  the  concentrated  and  pregnant  language 
by  which  a  didactic  poem  like  the  "Es- 
say on  Man"  seeks  to  render  its  reason- 
ing more  pointed  and  impressive. 

The  images  evoked  by  the  constructive 
imagination  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are 
either  complex  images  representing  some 
new  combination  of  actually  existing  ob- 
jects, or  they  are  simple  images  of  wholly 
new  objects,  of  objects  which  have  no 
existence  in  the  world  of  sense.  The  for- 
mer class  of  images  only  require  a  some- 
what low  degree  of  imagination  for  their 
production,  and  ordinary  persons,  who  are 
neither  novelists  nor  poets,  have  frequent 
experiences  of  them.  They  supply  what 
are  called  the  scenes  or  situations  of  fic- 
tion, in  which  some  new  and  ideal  combi- 
nation either  of  man  or  nature,  or  of  both 
together,  is  presented,  and  which  form 
the  framework  for  all  narrative  and  dra- 
matic poetry,  as  well  as  for  all  novels. 
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The  most  obvious  instance  of  the  sec- 
ond class  of  images  are  what  are  called 
imaginary  creatures,  such  as  Milton's  Sa- 
tan, Ariosto's  HippoG[rifiE,  Dante's  Nim- 
rod,  Shakespeare's  Ariel.  But  what  are 
we  to  say  of  those  far  higher  creations, 
the  human  beings  who  live  only  in  the 
world  of  fiction  ?  Are  they  due  to  the 
constructive  power  of  the  imagination,  or 
to  its  idealizing  power,  or  to  its  penetra- 
tive power? 

It  may  at  once  be  granted  that  all  ficti- 
tious characters  which  are  drawn  from 
existing  persons  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
idealizing  imagination.  But  I  believe  that 
the  majority  of  characters  in  fiction,  and 
certainly  all  the  greatest  characters,  are 
purely  ideal  representations  and  not  por- 
traits. Although  some  living  person  may 
have  first  suggested  them,  they  are  evolved 
by  the  imagination  without  any  further 
reference  to  that  person.  A  great  many 
characters  for  instance  in  Alphonse  Dau- 
det's  novels  are  said  to  be  portraits  ;  but 
they  have  been  claimed  as  such  by  rea- 
son, not  of  any  essential  property  of  like- 
ness, but  of  certain  details  of  position  and 
circumstances.  Whether  Numa  Roumes- 
tan  stands  for  Gambetta,  or  the  Due  de 
Mora  for  the  Due  de  Morny  or  not,  there 
can  be  oo  doubt  that  both  Numa  and 
Mora  are  absolutely  new  creations. 

If  then  the  characters  of  fiction  are 
creations  and  not  representations,  they 
must,  as  far  as  regards  the  first  concep- 
tion of  them,  be  ascribed  to  the  construc- 
tive power  of  the  imagination.  But  their 
evolution  is  surely  due  to  its  penetrative 
power.  To  evolve  a  great  character  of 
fiction  requires  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  so  much  of  that  knowl- 
edge as  proceeds  from  intuition  and  not 
from  actual  experience  can  only  come 
from  the  imagination  as  a  penetrative 
faculty.  It  is  penetrative  imagination  that 
inspires  the  dramatist  with  those  touches 
that  reveal  a  whole  world  of  passion  at  a 
flash  ;  such  touches  as  those  cited  by  Mr. 
Ruskin,  the  *^He  has  no  children"  of 
MacdufiE ;  the  '*  My  gracious  silence  hail ! " 
of  Coriolanus;  the  ''Quel  giorno  piu  non 
vi  leggemeno  avanti "  of  Francesca,  or 
that  wonderful  passage  in  **Lear,"  won- 
derful in  its  simplicity  — 

Pray,  do  not  mock  me : 
I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upward ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

This  intensity  and  energy  of  concentra- 
tion are  unfailing  signs  of  penetrative 
imagination,  the  imagination  which  pierces 


right  to  the  heart  of  things,  seizes  bold  of 
their  most  characteristic  and  life-giving 
quality,  and  reveals  it  in  language  as  sim- 
ple as  it  is  pregnant. 

What  a  picture  of  perfect  beauty  we 
have  in  these  lines  from  **  Christabel"  — 

Her  gentle  limbs  she  did  undress 
And  lay-down  in  her  loveliness. 

What  intense  imagination  in  the  follow- 
ing from  Keats  — 

Or  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific  —  and  all  his  men 

Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise  — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

Or  in  this  from  Wordsworth's  "Yew- 
Trees  " 

Nor  uninformed  with  Phantasy,  and  looks 
That  threaten  the  profane. 

Or  as  an  instance  of  a  somewhat  more 
elaborate,  but  still  intensely  imaginative, 
description  we  have  Shelley's  «- 

And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock, 
Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years, 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which   it  clings  seems  slowly  coming 

down ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul,  hour  after  hour. 
Clings  to  the  ways  of  life ;  yet  clinging  leans, 
And,  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall.     Beneath  this  crag, 
Huge  as  despair,  etc 

Or  Milton's  description  of  Satan,  the  sub- 
limest  portrait  ever  painted  in  words  — 

He,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured  :  as  when  the  sun,  new  risen. 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams. 

Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  archangel ;  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched;   and 

care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek ;  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride, 
Waiting  revenge. 

There  are  some  lyrics  which  exhibit  in 
the  highest  degree  this  penetrative  faculty 
of  the  imagination,  concentrating  theni- 
selves  on  some  object  of  nature,  and  re- 
vealing in  one  luminous  flash  of  song  the 
secret  of  its  spiritual  life.  Such  are 
Wordsworth's  **  Daffodils."  ••To  the 
Cuckoo."  and  ••To  a  Skylark;"  Her- 
rick's  •'To  Blossoms;"  Goethe's  •*Auf 
alien  Gipfeln."     But  on  the  whole  this  in« 
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tensity  of  imagination  is  to  be  found  more 
often  in  sonnets  than  in  those  poems  to 
which  the  name  of  lyric  is  generally  re- 
stricted. The  very  form  of  the  sonnet,  its 
forced  concentration,  its  division  into  two 
parts,  its  sober  but  stately  rhythm,  makes 
it  an  admirable  instrument  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  up  before  the  mind  the  twin 
image  of  a  sensuous  object  and  a  spiritual 
idea.  Wordsworth's  sonnets  especially 
are  characterized  by  this  high  imaginative 
power,  and  of  his  sonnets  there  is  no 
finer  example  than  the  well-known  one 
"  Upon  Westminster  Bridge." 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning';  silent,  bare, 
Ship>s,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unco  the  fields  and  to  the  sky, 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  gilt  splendor  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  1 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 
Dear  God  I  the  very  houses  seem  asleep  ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  i 

In  the  great  majority  of  lyrical  poems 
which  deal  with  some  external  object,  and 
not  with  the  poet's  own  passion,  the  poet 
plays  round  his  subject  rather  than  pene- 
trates it,  contemplates  it  rather  than  in- 
terprets it.  Thus  sometimes  his  imag- 
ination, instead  of  remaining  concentrated 
on  the  object  which  has  inspired  the  poem, 
fiies  off  to  fresh  images,  and  so  becomes 
creative  instead  of  penetrative.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Ruskin  means  when  he  speaks 
of  the  imagination  in  its  contemplative 
mood.  We  have  a  good  instance  of  it  in 
those  beautiful  lines  from  Keats's"The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes,'*  where  the  soul  of  the 
sleeping  maiden  is  said  to  be 

Clasped  like  a  missal,  where  swart  Paynims 

pray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud 

again. 

Here  the  poet,  after  describing  the  soul  as 

Blissfully  havened  both  from  joy  and  pain, 

—  a  touch  of  really  penetrative  imagina- 
tion —  is,  as  it  were,  distracted  by  fresh 
images;  first,  that  of  a  missal  clasped 
tight  for  safety  in  a  land  of  pagans,  and 
then  that  of  a  rosebud. 

Sometimes  the  imagination  gives  place 
for  a  time  to  fancy,  and  then  instead  of 
images  which  have  an  essential  likeness 
to  the  object  which  is  being  described,  we 
get  images  which  have  only  some  external 


and  accidental  likeness.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter example  of  the  difference  between 
fancy  and  imagination  than  that  instanced 
by  Mr.  Ruskin,  Wordsworth's  poem,  '*To 
the  Daisy"  —  the  one  beginning,  "  With 
little  here  to  do  or  see."  Here  the  flower 
is  compared  successively  to  a  **  nun  de- 
mure," a  "sprightly  maiden,"  a  "queen 
in  crown  of  rubies  drest,"a  "  starveling  in 
a  scanty  vest,"  a  "  little  cyclops,"  a  "  silver 
shield  with  boss  of  gold,"  and  a  "star;" 
and  the  poet  himself  notes  the  ephemeral 
character  of  these  images,  which  start 
up  one  after  the  other  at  the  bidding  of 
fancy  — 

That  thought  comes  next  —  and  instantly 
The  freak  is  over. 

At  last  his  mind  ceases  from  wandering, 
cleaves  to  the  flower  itself  with  intensity 
of  gaze,  and  illumines  it  with  true  pene- 
trative imagination. 

Sweet  flower !  for  by  that  name  at  last 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fa:st, 

Sweet  silent  creature  ! 
That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nature  ! 

Defective  imagination  in  lyrical  poems 
is  also  due  to  the  poet's  vision  being 
dimmed  by  the  shadow  of  his  own  per- 
sonal joys  and  sorrows.  Instead  of  pro- 
jecting himself  by  the  force  of  sympathy 
into  the  external  world,  whether  of  man 
or  nature,  he  makes  it  sympathize  with 
him.  Consequently,  though  he  gives  us 
a  faithful  representation  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, the  image  that  he  presents  of  the 
external  world  is  blurred  and  misty.  It 
is  the  great  weakness  of  Byron,  as  an 
imaginative  poet,  that  his  personal  aspira- 
tions and  regrets  are  continually  passing 
across  the  field  of  his  vision,  and,  as  it 
were,  distorting  his  imagination.  Thus, 
even  in  the  splendid  description  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  in  the  third  canto  of 
"Childe  Harold,"  passages  of  a  really 
high  order  of  imagination  are  interrupted 
by  egoistic  and  commonplace  outbursts, 
which  go  far  to  spoil  that  illusion  which  it 
is  the  business  of  all  poetry  to  create. 
The  same  kind  of  defective  imagination  is 
shown  in  Byron's  often  noticed  incapacity 
to  create  real  human  beings,  his  attempts 
at  creation  being  for  the  most  part  merely 
copies  of  himself. 

Shelley,  who  with  a  love  even  greater 
than  that  of  Byron  for  the  elemental  forces 
of  nature  had  an  ear  for  her  more  hidden 
harmonies  which  was  wholly  wanting  to 
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the  other  poet,  shows  a  finer  quality  of 
imaginatioD  10  his  treatment  of  nature. 
But  intensely  penetrative  though  his  im- 
agination sometimes  is,  it  is  on  the  whole 
less  remarkable  for  intensity  than  for  sen- 
sibility and  productiveness.  No  poet*s 
emotions  were  more  easily  aroused,  and 
no  poet's  imagination  was  in  such  intimate 
sympathy  with  his  emotions.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  nature  to  see  with  him  was  to  feel, 
and  to  feel  was  to  imagine.  But  his  poetry 
for  the  most  part  rather  charms  us  by  the 
marvellous  delicacy  and  variety  of  its  im- 
ages than  seizes  bold  of  us  by  the  force 
of  its  imaginative  truth.  It  is  not  often 
that  he  attains  to  that  luminous  and  con- 
centrated depth  of  imagination  which  dis- 
tinguishes *•  The  Cenci,  "  and  "  Adonais." 
His  poem  "  To  a  Skylark  '*  is  probably  far 
better  known  than  Wordsworth's  poem  on 
the  same  subject;*  in  splendor  of  color 
and  movement  it  far  surpasses  its  modest 
grey-toned  companion ;  but  I  question 
whether  out  of  all  its  wealth  of  beautiful 
and  subtle  images  there  is  one  that  shows 
such  high  imaginativepower,  such  intense 
penetration,  as  the  line  which  forms  the 
climax  of  Wordsworth's  poem,  ^^ 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 
Home. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  enough  for  a  poet  to 
have  a  powerful  imagination  ;  he  must  be 
able  to  embody  his  visions.  **  Poetry  is  not 
imagination,  but  imagination  shaped."  f 
The  instruments  at  his  command  are  two, 
language  and  rhythm,  and  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  use  these  in  such  a  way  as  to 
assist  as  much  as  possible  the  imagination 
of  his  readers  in  realizing  his  conceptions. 
In  the  first  place  then,  his  vocabulary 
should  be  as  large  as  possible ;  the  better 
the  instrument,  the  easier  it  is  to  play  on. 
But  he  must  also  know  how  to  play  on  it ; 
he  must  know  how  to  vary  his  method 
with  his  theme;  he  must  remember  that 
when  he  is  portraying  great  passion  his 
language  cannot  be  too  simple  —  the  death 
of  Desdemona,  the  closing  lines  of  **  The 
Cenci,"  Heine's  and  Catullus's  lyrics  are 
models  in  their  bare  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage. He  must  also  remember  that  when 
he  wishes  to  call  up  before  the  mind  of  his 
readers  some  sensuous  object,  he  must  do 
this  not  by  an  accurate  and  detailed  de- 

*  I  mean  the  one  beginning— 

**  Ethereal  minstrel  I  pilgrim  of  the  aky  I  ** 

t  F.  W.  Robertson,  in  his  lecture  on  the  "  Influence 
of  Poetry  on  the  Working  Classes,"  which,  with  his 
lecture  on  Wordsworth,  I  warmly  commend  to  all  those 
who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  them. 


scription  of  that  object,  but  by  using  some 
word  or  expression  which,  by  the  force  of 
association,  immediately  suggests  an  im- 
aginative impression  of  that  object.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  the  poet  is  a 
namer;  that  all  language  was  in  its  origin 
poetry,  and  that  prose  is  fossilized  poetry. 
By  which  it  is  meant  that,  in  the  early 
stages  of  human  society,  things  were 
named  after  their  chief  characteristic -- 
were  called  by  some  symbolical  name 
which  not  only  served  to  mark  them  off 
from  other  things,  but  interpreted  their 
properties  and  meaning.  Thus,  man  is 
the  thinker,  the  moon  is  the  measurer,  the 
sun  is  the  begetter,  the  serpent  is  the 
creeper  *  But  in  the  process  of  time  the 
meaning  of  these  names  has  been  for- 
gotten ;  they  no  longer  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination, they  are  fossil  names.  It  is 
therefore  the  business  of  the  poet  to  in- 
vent new  names  —  names  which  do  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  which  do  reveal  to  us 
some  new  quality  in  the  object  named. 
The  difference  between  false  poets  and 
true  poets  is  that  the  false  poet  goes  for 
his  names  to  the  poetical  dictionary,  the 
true  poet  finds  them  in  his  own  breast. 
The  names  of  the  one,  though  they  were 
living  in  the  hands  of  their  makers,  are 
cold  and  dead ;  the  names  of  the  other 
breathe  with  a  vital  energy.  It  is  only 
the  real  poet,  the  real  maker  of  names, 
who  can  touch  our  imagination. 

The  second  instrument  which  the  poet 
has  at  bis  disposal  is  rhythm.  Its  effects 
are  far  more  subtle  than  those  of  lan- 
guage, and  consequently  far  more  difficult 
to  analyze.  But  the  intimate  connection 
between  rhythm  and  emotion  has  beea 
pointed  out  by  several  writers,  notably 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Not  only  does 
strong  emotion  find  a  natural  expression 
in  the  rhythmical  movement  of  language, 
but  conversely  the  effect  of  rhythm  is 
to  excite  emotion.  It  may  therefore  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  function  of 
rhythm  in  poetry  is  to  predispose  the 
mind  of  the  reader  to  emotional  impulses, 
and  thus  make  it  more  sensible  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  imagination.  Rhyme,  of  course, 
is  merely  a  method  of  measuring  rhythm, 
but  it  also  serves  to  keep  the  reader's 
mind  concentrated,  to  produce  that  feel- 
ing of  expectancy  which  is  so  effective  in 
stimulating  the  imagination.  The  same 
purpose  is  served  by  the  various  forms  of 
repetition  used  in  poetry,  from  alliteration 


*  Professor  Max  MQIIer,  Lectures  on  the  Sdeoce  of 
Language,  i.,  p.  434. 
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or  the  repetition  of  consoDaotal  and  vowel 
sounds,  to  the  refrain  or  the  repetition  of 
a  whole  sentence. 

The  art  of  using  all  these  rhythmical 
effects  so  as  to  heighten  the  imaginative 
impression  of  a  poem,  to  vary  them  "in 
correspondence  with  some  transition  in 
the  nature  of  the  imagery  or  passion/'  as 
Coleridge  says,  is  one  of  the  poet's  most 
incommunicable  secrets,  and  I .  for  one 
shall  not  try  to  surprise  it.  I  will  only 
point  to  that  supreme  example  of  rhyth- 
mical effort  in  our  language,  Coleridge's 
**  Cbristabel.''  How  weird  is  the  rhythm 
of  these  two  lines  !  — 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 
The  night  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 

And  how  the  effect  of  weirdness  is  sus- 
tained by  the  repetition  at  intervals  of 
**  The  night  is  chill !  "  and  how  the  rhythm 
dances  in  the  following  !  — 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 

Such  are  the  methods  which  the  poet 
uses  to  bewitch  our  imagination,  to  draw 
us  with  him  into  that  region  of  truth  and 
beauty  and  love  that  lies  beyond  the 
senses'  ken.  But  we  must  meet  him  half* 
way.  Our  imagination  must  not  be  ut- 
terly dead,  or  his  most  potent  efforts  will 
fail  to  elicit  a  response.  People  are  gifted 
with  imagination  in  a  very  various  degree, 
but  every  one  can  cultivate  his  imagina- 
tion, can  make  it  more  sensible  to  the 
calls  of  beauty  and  sympathy.  People 
whose  lives  are  shut  in  by  sordid  and 
commonplace  surroundings  have  very  lit- 
tle imagination.  But  the  spark  is  there,  it 
only  wants  fanning.  By  seeing  great  pic- 
tures, by  reading  good  literature,  whether 
it  be  poems  or  novels,  above  all  by  inter- 
course with  nature,  the  imagination  may 
certainly  be  stimulated.  What  is  the  aim 
of  art  for  the  people,  and  parks  for  the 
people,  but  that  they  may  become  more 
sensible  to  the  influences  of  the  spiritual 
world,  that  their  lives  may  be  made 
brighter  by  contact  with  the  ideal  ?  But  it 
is  in  the  power  of  all  of  us,  the  educated 
and  the  uneducated  alike,  either  to  quicken 
or  to  deaden  our  imagination.  Sympathy 
with  our  fellow-men,  high  aspirations, 
purity,  unworldliness,  these  are  the  helps 
to  the  imagination.  Selfishness,  unbelief, 
sensuality,  worldliness,  these  are  the  hin- 
drances ;  these  are  the  chains  which  bind 
us  to  the  earth,  these  are  the  clouds  which 
bide  from  us  the  light  of  heaven. 

Arthur  Tilley. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
A  STRANGE  TEMPTATION. 

I. 

I  WENT  to  Alderthwaite  for  rest  and 
change  of  scene.  Perhaps  the  place  was 
ill  chosen,  for  I  knew  it  to  have  been  a 
favorite  haunt  of  Wilfrid  Gale's.  This 
very  knowledge  attracted  me  to  the  spot, 
when  it  ought  to  have  driven  me  away ; 
for  if  I  wanted  a  real  mental  change  I 
should  have  gone  to  some  retreat  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  memory  of  my 
friend. 

Wilfrid  Gale  had  died  young ;  weary, 
heart-sick,  and  disappointed.  His  ambi- 
tion had  brought  to  him  only  humiliation, 
his  talent  had  led  him  on  to  despair.  He 
was  a  literary  genius,  undeveloped,  but 
full  of  promise,  and  his  hopes  of  early  suc- 
cess had  been  withered  by  neglect,  or 
nipped  by  cruel  criticism.  If  he  had  been 
a  strong  man  he  might  have  faced  the 
world's  indifference  until  it  had  changed 
to  applause ;  but  his  health  was  delicate 
and  his  organization  sensitive ;  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  died  of  his  last  fail- 
ure, a  failure  which  a  little  waiting  might 
have  turned  to  success. 

The  story  of  his  life  was  a  sad  one,  and 
it  seemed  to  his  sister  Alison  a  real  trag- 
edy. In  her  eyes  his  genius  seemed  im- 
mense, his  difficulties  unprecedented.  He 
had  been  her  hero,  his  talents  had  been  her 
glory,  and  his  defeat  brought  to  her  the 
keenest  disappointment.  He  was  one  of 
the  immortals,  and  she  the  favored  being 
destined  to  minister  at  his  side,  and  shine 
in  the  reflected  brightness  of  his  success. 
So  she  had  dreamed  in  happier  days,  be- 
fore she  knew  that  her  lot  would  be  darker 
than  this ;  that  she  was  fated  only  to 
soothe  his  sorrows  and  to  watch  by  him 
in  the  weary  days  of  his  paasing  away. 

I  had  always  believed  in  Wilfrid's  tal- 
ent and  ultimate  success,  and  I  admired 
his  sister  a  great  deal.  When  he  died  I 
readily  undertook  the  task  of  editing  his 
works  ;  this  was  proposed  to  me  by  his 
publishers,  and  I  carried  it  out  with  zeal 
and  enjoyment.  His  writing  was  good, 
though  somewhat  immature,  and  the  last 
of  his  books  was  full  of  an  irregular  but 
highly  original  power.  He  had  accepted 
its  defeat  too  soon.  The  literary  world 
was  still  hesitating  whether  to  forget  it 
and  let  it  pass  by,  to  be  stranded  on  a 
lonely  shore  forever;  or  to  take  it  up  with 
enthusiasm  and  to  waft  it  down  the  tide 
of  the  generations  in  a  whirlwind  of  ap- 
plause. The  death  of  the  author  turned 
the  scale;  the  work  received  immediate 
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and  general  attention  ;  my  little  introduc- 
tory **  Life  of  Wilfrid  Gale  "  was  read  with 
interest ;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  writings.  He  was  de- 
clared to  be  among  the  immortals  who  had 
died  young,  leaving  the  world  only  a  faint 
indication  of  their  undoubted  powers. 
His  neglected  productions  were  neatly 
bound  in  volumes  suitable  for  a  library  of 
classical  literature;  some  of  his  charac- 
ters were  declared  to  be  creations  of  such 
power  that  they  could  never  be  forgotten ; 
they  must  secure  to  their  author  a  per- 
manent niche  in  the  great  temple  of  fame. 

Nothing  else  could  have  consoled  Ali- 
son Gale  so  much  for  the  death  of  her 
brother.  His  most  earnest  desire  had 
been  realized  —  though  he  might  not  know 
it  —  and  his  life  had  not  been  thrown  away. 
She  chose  to  believe  that  it  was  mainlv 
through  my  instrumentality  that  "justice 
bad  at'last  been  done  to  him. 

**  They  would  not  listen/*  she  said.  "  I 
knew  if  he  could  only  get  their  attention 
once,  all  difficulty  would  be  over.  You 
have  made  them  hear  against  their  will, 
and  now  they  can  never  forget,  never  be 
indifferent  again." 

Her  gratitude  was  very  pleasant  to  me, 
though  I  thought  it  overstrained.  I  had 
certainly  spoken  from  a  vantage  ground 
which  her  brother  had  never  reached.  I 
was  not  a  clever  man  myself,  but  I  had 
the  reputation  of  one,  which  was  a  more 
profitable  thing.  I  belonged  to  a  literary 
family.  I  had  run  in  the  grooves  of  pub- 
lication all  my  life.  I  wrote  for  critical 
papers,  my  name  carried  weight,  and  I  was 
credited  with  more  judgment  than  I  pos- 
sessed.  Perhaps  1  had  giAen  my  poor 
friend's  little  bark  the  final  shove  that  was 
wanted  to  get  it  off  the  shallows  into  the 
current  of  popularity;  I  stood  at  a  good 
spot  for  making  such  pushes,  and  I  was 
sometimes  inclined  to  regret  that  I  had  no 
large  venture  of  my  own  to  embark.  On 
this  occasion  I  had  put  more  strength  than 
usual  into  the  e£Eort  of  launching;  I  had 
been  moved  by  my  friend's  death,  inter- 
ested in  his  works,  and  excited  by  his  sis- 
ter's appeal  to  me  to  do  my  best.  My 
nerves  were  overstrained,  my  identity 
seemed  lost  in  that  of  Wilfrid  Gale ;  I  lived 
in  the  world  of  his  creations  and  could  not 
get  back  into  a  wholesome  atmosphere  of 
cynical  selfishness;  his  enthusiasm  pos- 
sessed me;  I  was  in  one  of  those  moods 
in  which  —  if  the  exponents  of  fashionable 
modern  Buddhism  are  right  —>  the  wander- 
ing earthly  shell,  the  discarded  mortal  will 
of  my  dead  friend,  might  easily  have  taken 
hold  of  me,  and  bent  me  to  its  service. 


My  poor  friend's  will  had  never  been  a 
very  strong  one,  however,  never  so  strong 
as  his  genius,  and  something  happened  to 
me  wholly  different  from  this. 

I  went  down  to  Alderthwaite  to  have  a 
quiet  time,  boating  on  the  lake,  and  wan- 
dering on  the  moors.  Alison  Gale  bade 
me  good-bye  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and 
I  felt,  as  I  pressed  her  hand  and  looked 
into  her  sad  face,  that  she  who  had  been 
the  inspiration  of  my  recent  task  might  be 
willing  soon  to  become  its  reward.  The 
devotion  she  had  lavished  on  her  brother 
might  be  transferred  at  last  to  his  best 
friend,  as  she  persisted  in  calling  me. 

This  thought  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  I 
hoped  to  fill  up  idle  moments  at  Alder- 
thwaite with  happy  day-dreams  of  my  own. 
I  intended  to  think  of  Alison  and  of  my 
own  future,  and  to  have  done  for  the 
present  with  Wilfrid  and  his  melancholy 
fate. 

When  I  got  down  to  the  place  I  found 
that  the  inn  at  which  my  friend  bad  usu- 
ally stayed  was  closed  for  repairs.  I  was 
obliged  to  take  lodgings  at  a  farmhouse 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  was  a  tumble- 
down, picturesque  place,  which  had  once 
been  the  manor-house,  and  still  held  the 
proud  name  of  Alderthwaite  Hall.  Two 
half-ruined  towers  rose  at  its  corners, 
smothered  in  ivy,  and  one  window  only 
looked  out  on  the  lonely  waters  of  the 
lake,  with  the  unpeopled  fells  rising  from 
its  further  shore.  The  farm  people  occu- 
pied some  buildings  at  the  back,  with  a 
cheerful  view  into  their  own  stable  yards 
and  pigstyes.  The  east  side  of  the  house 
was  reserved  for  lodgers,  artists,  fisher- 
men, and  such  eccentric  creatures,  who 
preferred  scenery  to  comfort.  It  had  a 
separate  entrance,  and  was  tolerably  fur- 
nished. The  great  attractions  of  the 
place  were  the  vicinity  of  the  water  and 
the  use  of  the  shabby  boat. 

I  fancied  that  I  could  be  very  comfort- 
able there  for  a  couple  of  weeks ;  so  I 
engaged  rooms,  sent  for  my  traps,  and 
established  myself  in  the  place. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  must  ex- 
plain that  I  did  not  believe  in  ghosts, 
and  had  no  connection  with  any  psychical 
society.  1  was  not  on  the  look  out  for 
spiritual  experiences,  and  1  believed  that 
a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body  would 
enable  any  man  to  laugh  at  suggestions 
of  the  supernatural. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  my  mind  was  not 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  I  became  sufah 
ject  to  delusions,  like  some  other  unfortu- 
nate persons.  In  that  case  I  have  done 
a  grievous  wrong  to  a  friend  whom  I  loved, 
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aod  wrecked  my  own  life  without  any  rea- 
son whatever.  I  am  impelled  to  tell  my 
story  in  the  hope  that,  if  it  does  not  jus- 
tify my  conduct,  it  will  at  least  explain 
the  terrible  temptation  in  which  I  was 
unexpectedly  placed.  It  may  be  also  that 
some  persons  will  take  my  own  view  of 
the  case,  and  believe  that  I  was  impelled 
to  put  an  end  to  much  unmerited  and  use- 
less sufiEering,  at  the  cost  of  trouble  to 
myself  and  disappointment  to  the  woman 
I  loved. 

My  first  eveninjic  ^t  Aiderthwaite  Hall 
was  a  pleasant  one;  the  weather  was  fine, 
and  I  strolled  out  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake.  Afterwards  I  returned  to  my  room, 
and  wrote  a  few  letters.  The  room  was 
comfortable  and  cheerful  in  the  lamplight; 
the  only  thing  that  troubled  me  about  it 
was  a  perplexing  sense  of  familiarity,  as 
if  1  bad  been  in  the  place  before,  and  had 
some  sad  association  with  it.  This,  of 
course,  was  impossible. 

The  quietness  of  the  place  was  agree- 
able to  me  in  the  irritated  state  of  my 
nerves.  The  farmyard  sounds  had  ceased ; 
the  farm  people  were  out  of  hearing  at 
the  other  side  of  the  building.  There  was 
a  glimmer  of  moonlight  on  the  lake,  and  I 
bad  not  drawn  down  the  blind  of  my  win- 
dow, so  that  I  could  see  the  still,  shining 
water  whenever  I  lifted  my  bead  from  my 
paper. 

It  was  strange  that  this  deep  silence 
did  not  produce  an  impression  of  solitude. 
On  the  contrary  I  continually  felt  as  if 
some  one  were  sitting  in  the  room  watch- 
ing me.  More  than  once  I  looked  over 
ray  shoulder  with  a  start  to  see  who  it 
was.  Then  I  smiled  at  my  own  imagina- 
tion, which  peopled  this  solitude  with 
personages. 

Nevertheless,  the  impression  returned 
as  soon  as  1  had  become  absorbed  in  my 
work ;  I  felt  that  a  woman  —  a  woman 
whom  I  knew  quite  well  —  sat  in  a  chair 
behind  me,  watching  with  folded  hands. 
The  impression  always  grew  upon  me  in 
an  indirect  sort  of  manner  as  my  attention 
became  more  and  more  diverted  to  my 
work;  when  it  had  become  sufficiently 
intense  to  be  disturbing,  and  so  to  rouse 
me  to  think  of  it  seriously,  it  vanished. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  ter- 
ror in  this  unusual  sensation  of  a  familiar 
presence  when  nobody  was  there.  I  had 
something  of  the  same  feeling  in  the  pas- 
sages of  the  house,  and  when  I  went  up 
to  my  bedroom,  just  as  if  the  place  were 
occupied  by  persons  whom  I  knew  quite 
well,  and  might  expect  to  meet  without 
aoy  surprise  on  the  landings  or  the  stairs. 


The  closed  doors  which  I  passed  on  my 
way  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  shut  on 
empty  rooms  —  persons  who  were  not 
strangers  lived  behind  them,  and  might 
come  out  and  speak  to  me  at  any  moment. 

This  impression  was  not  unpleasant, 
though  I  smiled  at  its  unreality.  I  sup- 
posed that  living  in  a  crowd  had  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  realize  all  at  once 
the  fact  of  solitude,  and  the  complete  still- 
ness of  deserted  rooms.  My  imagination 
peopled  them  with  beings  full  of  life  and 
business,  going  about  in  a  silent  manner 
something  like  my  own.  Once  I  had  a 
fancy  that  I  met  a  young  girl  on  the  stairs, 
who  smiled  at  me  as  she  passed,  I  found 
myself  smiling  in  return  before  I  had  time 
to  consider  the  folly  of  it.  Another  time 
I  thought  a  child^s  laugh  disturbed  the 
air  outside,  but  no  child  was  near  when  I 
went  to  the  door  to  look  round. 

On  the  second  evening  I  went  for  a 
row  on  the  lake  by  moonlight.  I  kept 
near  the  shore,  and  I  was  coasting  a 
promontory,  where  a  great  tree  hid  from 
me  the  tiny  bay  on  the  other  side,  when  I 
was  startled  by  a  faint  cry  beyond  the 
darkness  of  the  foliage.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  shiver  of  the  water,  a  shining  of 
ripples  in  the  moonlight,  and  then  all  was 
still  again.  When  I  rowed  round  the 
point,  the  little  bay  was  quiet  enough; 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  movement  or 
any  presence  there. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  made  my  way  home 
again  I  was  oppressed  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  something  in  the  atmosphere  more 
tragic  and  intense  than  usual;  my  mental 
feelings  were  analogous  to  those  physical 
ones  described  by  many  when  there  is 
"  thunder  in  the  air."  Something  remark- 
able was  going  to  happen,  nay,  was  hap- 
pening, just  outside  the  range  of  my 
perceptions;  I  groped  in  the  darkness, 
and  had  not  the  sense  necessary  to  dis- 
cover what  was  going  on  around  me.  To 
all  outward  appearance  the  world  was 
quiet,  and  at  rest ;  to  my  uneasy  conscious- 
ness it  was  full  of  a  painful  life  which 
depressed  without  revealing  itself  to  me. 

When  my  landlady  brought  my  supper 
that  night  I  took  occasion  to  ask  if  the 
place  had  ever  been  haunted,  but  she  re- 
pelled the  idea  with  indignation.  Noth* 
ing  had  ever  happened  there  to  make  it 
haunted,  she  said.  It  had  always  been  a 
well-to-do  place,  with  well-to-do  and  well* 
behaved  folks  living  there.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  own  nerves  were  at 
fault,  and  that  a  period  of  rest  and  quiet 
would  dissipate  all  unpleasant  fancies. 

But  the  next  night  as  I  sat  at  the  table 
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writing;  a  hand  seemed  to  be  laid  oo  my 
shoulder.  I  turned  quickly,  and  seemed 
to  see  a  woman's  eyes  fixed  on  me  in  the 
dimness  behind.  There  was  something 
commanding  in  the  look,  and  the  hand 
held  me  as  if  to  compel  attention.  I 
roused  myself  to  an  attitude  of  repellent 
observation,  and  as  I  looked  defiantly  into 
the  shadow  the  sensations  faded  away; 
there  was  no  band  on  my  shoulder,  there 
were  no  eyes  in  the  dimness;  yet,  before 
they  went,  their  look  had  seemed  to  change 
from  passionate  insisting  to  entreaty,  re- 
proach, despair. 

I  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room 
impatiently,  determined  to  shake  ofiE  my 
nervous  weakness ;  something  stopped  me 
once,  like  a  sob  of  disappointment,  but 
when  I  listened,  again  there  was  silencis. 

I  moved  the  furniture;  I  looked  into 
the  cupboards ;  finally,  I  took  my  hat  and 
went  out.  But  from  that  time  forward  I 
was  haunted  not  only  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  life  which  moved  unseen  around 
me,  but  also  by  that  of  a  reproachful  per- 
sonality, which  followed  me  sadly  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  vainly  strove  to  open 
some  communication  with  me. 

I  did  not  want  the  communication,  for 
ray  part.  I  avoided  it,  and  repelled  it. 
It  seemed  to  me  the  beginning  of  mad 
ness,  or  of  some  knowledge  too  sad  to  be 
borne.  When  in  my  idler  moments  the 
consciousness  grew  upon  me,  and  the  look 
and  the  touch  took  more  definite  form, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  blend  at 
last  into  a  voice  which  I  must  hear,  then 
I  roused  myself  defiantly,  and  said  to  the 
unknown  presence,  "  You  are  not  there ; 
I  do  not  believe  in  you;  I  will  not  see 
you,"  and  stared  hard  into  the  daylight  or 
the  darkness. 

With  the  sound  of  a  little  sigh,  the 
breath  of  a  hope  gone  out,  the  presence 
would  cease  to  be,  and  I  stood  free  for  a 
time. 

In  all  these  strange  visitations,  which 
grew  more  frequent  and  more  defined,  I 
I  could  not  say  that  I  ever  heard,  or  saw, 
or  felt  any  distinct  thing ;  I  was  only  con- 
scious through  my  brain,  through  my 
intelligence,  as  distinguished  from  my 
senses  at  the  moment,  that  they  were 
there  to  be  heard,  or  felt,  or  seen. 

I  knew  that  some  one  spoke,  I  felt  cer- 
tain that  some  one  looked  at  me,  but  it 
was  with  the  consciousness  with  which 
we  realize  things  told  in  clever  books  that 
I  knew  it.  My  senses  bad  little  to  do 
with  this  experience ;  as  soon  as  I  roused 
myself  to  have  full  command  over  them, 
I  became  convinced  that  my  impressions 


had  no  foundation  in  fact;  they  were 
woven  out  of  my  own  vivid  imagination 
and  seemed  real  because  my  nerves  were 
weak. 

This  feeling  of  being  continually  fol- 
lowed by  a  presence  which  was  sometimes 
reproachful  and  sometimes  beseeching 
was,  however,  very  unpleasant.  The 
vague  curiosity  which  I  occasionally  felt 
concerning  the  other  visionary  personali- 
ties which  appeared  to  live  round  me  was 
quelled  by  my  instinctive  resistance  to  the 
one  who  seemed  to  have  some  claim  or  to 
make  some  demand  upon  me.  I  felt  at 
times  as  if  an  e£Eort  was  being  made  to 
reach  me  in  some  way  and  to  compel  my 
conscious  attention.  There  was  some- 
thing I  was  to  be  made  to  know,  some- 
thing I  was  to  understand. 

I  had  no  desire  to  understand  it.  The 
only  world  with  which  I  had,  so  far,  bad 
any  personal  acquaintance,  contained  a 
great  deal  of  unpleasantness,  and  a  large 
number  of  responsibilities.  I  did  not  wish 
to  be  introduced  to  another  one,  and  to  be 
entangled  in  its  troubles.  I  felt  sure, 
already,  that  it  was  full  of  troubles.  If  it 
was  a  real  world  I  wished  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  creation  of  my  ill-controlled  fancy,  this 
fancy  must  be  resisted  in  the  interest  of 
my  own  sanity. 

As  my  health  improved  and  I  began  to 
eat  and  to  sleep  well,  and  yet  the  strange 
impressions  did  not  pass  away,  I  resolved 
to  leave  Alderthwaite,  and  so  to  get  rid  of 
them.  I  announced  my  resolution  to  my 
landlady,  without  telling  her  my  reason, 
and  I  began  to  pack  up  my  things.  But 
from  the  moment  when  I  determined  to 
go  the  struggle,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  be- 
came more  intense.  I  neve(  felt  alone; 
beseeching  hands  followed  me,  entreating 
voices  spoke  to  me,  angry  eyes  looked  at 
me.  What  they  asked  I  did  not  know ;  I 
only  knew  that  I  could  not  be  rid  of  them 
however  much  I  absorbed  myself  in  ac- 
tivity. 

At  last  I  was  tired,  and  sat  down  to  rest 
in  my  sitting-room.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening;  I  had  only  a  couple  of  letters  to 
write,  giving  my  change  of  address.  The 
farm  people  had  gone  to  bed  early  as 
usual,  and  most  of  the  haunting  images  of 
the  daytime  had  faded  away  with  it.  I 
was  alone,  yet  not  alone  ;  for  one  was  with 
me,  persistent,  demanding,  unwearied. 

I  sat  at  the  table  and  felt  that,  as  be- 
fore, eyes  watched  me  and  waited,  eyes 
that  I  could  not  see,  but  which  strove  to 
make  me  feel  their  presence.  Another 
will  besides  mine  penetrated  the  gloom  of 
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the  place,  and  a  resolve,  strong  with  the 
strength  of  despair,  seemed  to  struggle 
with  my  resolution  to  go  away  ignorant. 
The  strength  of  this  resolve,  and  the  pain- 
falness  of  it,  impressed  itself  upon  me 
ever  more  and  more.  It  seemed  to  my- 
self that,  at  last,  with  a  certain  outbreak 
of  impatience,  I  yielded  to  the  demand 
made  upon  me,  and  turned  round  from 
the  window  with  a  look  of  inquiry  in  my 
eyes. 

At  first  I  saw  nothing  unusual  in  the 
shadow  of  that  corner  where  rested  an 
apparently  empty  chair.  But  I  knew  that 
some  one  was  there,  and  I  felt  that  mv 
momentary  surrender  had  been  accepted. 
A  certain  power  from  the  darkness  seemed 
to  reach  me  and  hold  my  attention  fixed ; 
and  then  without  any  feeling  of  surprise  I 
began  to  see  that  some  one  sat  in  the 
chair,  and  to  meet  the  gleam  of  eager  eyes 
fixed  on  me  with  intentness.  I  knew 
then  that  —  whether  madness  or  knowl- 
edge  lay  before  me  —  it  was  too  late  to 
escape.  My  former  experiences  had  been 
vague  impressions;  my  present  was  one 
of  deliberate,  though  unwilling,  observa- 
tion. 

The  eyes  grew  clearer  and  more  lumi- 
nous, and  the  outlines  of  the  face  became 
more  distinct.  It  was  a  dark  and  angry 
countenance,  the  face  of  a  woman  of  thir- 
ty,  handsome,  but  very  unhappy.  Her 
look  was  fixed  upon  me  with  something 
like  a  command,  yet  it  was  not  a  command, 
it  was  rather  a  conscious  and  determined 
force ;  she  did  not  order  me  to  surrender 
to  her  all  my  thoughts,  she  made  me  do 
it;  she  held  me  with  the  strength  of  a 
desperate  resolve,  as  if  aware  of  a  reluc- 
tance on  my  part,  of  a  desire  to  escape. 

As  the  features  took  distinctness  the 
pale  lips  quivered,  a  flash  of  sombre  tri- 
umph lightened  the  gloomy  eves. 

*'At  last!'*  she  said,  "  at' last  I  How 
long  you  have  resisted  1 " 

Her  voice  came  to  me  like  a  new  con- 
sciousness, with  which  my  hearing  had 
little  to  do;  it  was  a  human  voice,  but 
with  a  tone  and  quality  which  I  had  never 
beard  before.  I  did  not  attempt  to  speak 
in  return ;  I  waited  to  hear  more. 

**  You  knew,  yet  you  would  not  know," 
she  went  on ;  **  you  saw,  but  you  would 
DOt  believe.  You  have  fought  against  my 
will  and  persisted  in  a  blindness  which 
would  not  be  enlightened.  But  I  could 
not  give  way.     You  were  my  only  hope." 

I  was  tormented  by  a  sense  of  recogni- 
tion, which  overcame  my  reluctance  to 
acknowledge  by  any  words  this  strange 
presence.    To  speak  would  add  to  the 


power  of  this  mysterious  being,  woman  or 
spirit,  who  had  taken  form  in  the  gloom, 
and — according  to  her  own  declaration 

—  forced  herself  upon  my  consciousness  ; 
but  my  wonder  was  stronger  than  my 
fear,  and  so  I  answered  her. 

**  Who  are  you  ?  I  seem  to  know  you. 
Have  I  ever  seen  you  before  ?  '* 

She  smiled  a  sombre  smile. 

"You  know  me.  Who  better?  Have 
you  not  worked  me  up  to  fuller  life,  given 
to  me  a  more  vivid  personality,  a  dis* 
tincter  consciousness  ?  Your  friend,  who 
made  me,  hardly  knew  me  so  well." 

This  was  a  strange  answer;  my  head 
was  throbbing  with  a  heated  confusion  of 
ideas  and  images.  The  clue  to  the  wom- 
an's identity  seemed  only  just  out  of  my 
reach  ;  she  was  familiar  to  me  as  an  old 
friend  ;  but  when,  where,  and  how  could  I 
have  seen  her  before  ? 

"  But  for  you,"  she  went  on,  **  I  might 
have  died  an  easy  death,  an  early  death. 
I/e  had  little  vital' force  to  put  into  me.  I 
should  hardly  have  known  or  understood 
before  the  end  came  and  I  faded  out  of 
life,  how  I  came  to  be,  and  what  I  was.  I 
could  not  have  resented  the  cruelty  of  him 

—  and  you." 

**  Of  me  ! "  I  answered,  in  deeper  won- 
der. **  How  can  I  have  injured  you  — 
and  when  ?  " 

**Do  you  not  understand  yetf^*  she 
said.    "  And  there  are  the  others,  too." 

"What  others?"  I  demanded,  with  a 
feeling  of  growing  chilliness  and  discom- 
fort. Could  I  be  in  a  world  of  ghosts,  of 
ghosts  gone  mad  with  trouble,  who  mis- 
took me  for  their  injurer?  1  seemed  to 
have  wandered  into  a  strange  corner  of 
spirit  land,  and  to  have  at  last  learned  to 
see  the  sights  there,  and  hear  the  sounds  ; 
but  the  land  was  a  dismal  one  indeed. 

"  Come  with  me  and  see,"  she  an- 
swered ;  and  rising  from  the  chair  in 
which  she  had  seemed  to  sit,  she  walked 
towards  the  door. 

I  had  no  choice  of  action ;  the  possibil- 
ity of  resistance  did  not  even  occur  to  me. 
Her  will  was  stronger  than  mine,  and, 
when  once  she  had  overcome  the  prelimi- 
nary difficulty  of  my  stupidity  (a  stupidity 
which  had  proved  serviceable  for  once  in 
delaying  this  unpleasant  experience),  when 
she  had  forced  upon  me  the  consciousness 
of  her  presence,  I  was  compelled  to  follow 
her  and  to  receive  the  end  of  the  revela- 
tion. 

She  led  me  up  the  dark  staircase  to  a 
little,  unused  bedroom.  It  had,  at  least 
since  my  residence  in  the  house,  been 
always  empty  before  of  any  human  pres- 
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ence.  As  the  door  opened  before  her 
now,  I  was  conscious  that  some  one  was 
within.  The  woman  with  the  dark  eyes 
turned  and  watched  the  effect  upon  me  of 
the  scene  she  revealed. 

At  first  I  was  hardly  aware  what  I 
saw ;  my  hold  00  the  spirit  world  seemed 
slight,  its  sights  and  sounds  reached  me 
with  difficulty  ;  but  as  my  guide  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  me,  frowning  with  dis- 
pleasure at  my  perplexity,  the  whole  scene 
grew  into  distinctness  as  she  had  done. 

A  candle  burned  on  the  little  table; 
beside  it,  on  a  low  chair,  sat  a  lovely  girl 
with  a  little  baby  in  her  arms.  She  could 
hardly  be  twenty  years  old,  but  her  face 
was  wan,  her  large  eyes  bright  with  suf- 
fering. She  was  watching  with  anxiety  a 
young  man  who  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  with  an  angry  countenance. 

"  I  am  sick  of  it  all,"  he  said,  "sick  of 
oa  and  the  child,  and  the  whole  lot  of  it. 

shall  be  off  to  the  colonies  and  begin  a 
new  life.  To-morrow  will  see  the  end  of 
this  one.  You  may  go  back  to  your 
friends.*' 

**  George ! "  She  rose  to  her  feet  with 
a  cry  of  dismay.  ''They  will  not  have 
roe.  I  quarrelled  with  them  all  for  your 
sake." 

"  More  fool  you  ! " 

*'  George ! "  she  repeated,  as  she  put 
the  baby  in  the  cradle  and  went  forward 
to  catch  at  his  hand  ;  **  if  you  go,  take  me 
with  you.     I  will  go  —  anywhere." 

"DidnU  I  tell  you  I  was  sick  of  the 
sight  of  you  ?"  he  growled. 

*'  But,  George,  it  is  for  the  child,"  she 
answered,  with  a  catch  of  the  breath.  **  I 
am  sick,  I  am  ill ;  I  cannot  work  for  him ; 
if  you  leave  us  I  shall  die,  and  then  —  my 
little  baby  I " 

She  held  his  hand  passionately,  and, 
partly  through  weariness,  partly  in  terri- 
fied entreaty,  she  sank  00  her  knees  be- 
side him,  arresting  his  impatient  walk. 

**  You  ought  to  be  precious  glad  to  get 
rid  of  me,"  he  answered  roughly ;  **  you 
can't  pretend  to  be  fond  of  me  yet." 

**No,"she  said  with  passionate  impru- 
dence, **I  can't;  I  know  you  too  well.  It 
is  because  of  the  child  I  " 

He  snatched  his  hand  from  her  in  his 
sudden  rage,  and  struck  her  a  fierce  blow 
on  the  forehead.  With  a  low  cry  she  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  lay  there  sobbing  pain- 
fully. 

I  stood  in  my  place  dumb  with  horror 
and  indignation ;  but  my  guide  aroused 
me  with  an  impatient  word,  drove  me  with 
the  force  of  her  look  (I  can  describe  it  in 
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no  other  way)  back  into  the  passage,  and 
shut  the  door  of  the  room  again. 

"  Now/'  she  said,  '*do  you  know  us  at 
last  ?  " 

*Mt  is,"  I  answered  in  a  low  voice  of 
wonder  and  dismay,  '*  it  is  a  scene  out  of 
Wilfrid  Gale's  novel." 

ItwasTwith  a  smile  almost  of  triumph 
that  my  companion  led  me  back  to  the 
sitting-room.  She  pressed  her  wasted 
hands  on  the  table  there,  and  leaned  over 
it  towards  me  as  she  said,  **  Is  it  satisfac- 
tory to  you  ?  Would  you  like  it  to  go  on 
forever  ? " 

"  I  ?  "  was  my  perplexed  and  troubled 
answer. 

**  Yes,  yoUf*^  she  repeated  with  gentle 
insisting,  as  if  she  could  now  afford  to  be 
forbearing  with  me.  **  Do  you  realize  it 
all,  and  the  weary  length  of  it  ?  Would 
you  like  us  never  to  reach  the  end  ?  " 

**You?"     I  repeated  again,  helplessly. 

'*Yes,  I;  I  and  the  others.  It  is  no 
better  for  me,  knowing  what  we  are  and 
all  the  thin  uselessness  of  our  existence, 
than  for  the  others,  who  do  not  guess, 
who  go  through  it  all  again  and  again  as 
if  it  were  for  the  first  time  and  the  last. 
Does  it  help  me,  do  you  suppose  it  can 
help  me,  in  the  misery  of  my  life  here,  to 
know  that  I  am  but  the  shadow  of  a  man's 
thought  —  a  shadow  that  would  have  faded 
away  if  it  had  not  been  strengthened  by 
the  force  of  another  man's  will,  and 
stamped  by  the  recognition  of  so  many 
others  with  the  seal  of  a  miserable  coun- 
ti nuance  ? " 

**  I  do  not  think  I  understand  you,"  I 
replied,  although  I  begin  to  fear  that  I 
did. 

She  smiled  incredulously. 

**  It  adds  to  the  bitterness  of  my  suffer- 
ings —  from  which  I  cannot  escape,  be- 
cause they  are  myself  and  I  am  them  ^ 
to  know  that  they  are  nothing,  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  man's  disappointment,  of  his 
sadness,  which  he  put  into  form  and  made 
alive  in  this  way;  to  know  that  I  can 
never  escape,  never  feel  or  think  for  my- 
self, but  must  live  over  and  over  again 
the  wretchedness  which  he  mapped  oat 
for  me,  in  order  to  buy  for  himself  fame 
—  and  a  fame  of  which  he  knows  noth- 
ing!" 

'*This,  at  least,"  I  said,  "is  not  in  Wil- 
frid Gale's  story;  this  scene  he  did  no/ 
plan." 

"No,"  she  said,  her  brow  darkening, 
"  but  it  is  not  much  ;  it  is  the  effort  of 
despair.  You  can  help  us,  and  no  one 
else.    I  knew  that,  and  the  knowledge 
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l^ve  me  strength  for  once  to  break 
through  the  fetters  of  his  mind,  and  to  act 
for  myself.  I  am  not  like  the  others,"  she 
went  on  gloomily,  **who  guess  nothing, 
but  feel  on  the  lines  that  A^laid  down  and 
have  no  thought  of  escape.  I  suppose,*' 
she  said,  a  faint  smile  showing  through 
the  bitterness  of  her  speech,  **  that  the 
evolution  which  explains  all  things  to  you 
may  work  also  in  the  world  of  fancy, 
where  we,  like  the  creations  of  other  art- 
ists, are  doomed  to  live ;  and  he  had  made 
me  so  self-conscious  and  analytical,  and 
you  had  thrown  so  much  reality  into  his 
sketch  of  me,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  for 
the  self-consciousness  to  have  deepened 
into  a  knowledge  of  what  I  am,  and  how 
I  came  to  be.  I  fought  and  struggled 
towards  the  knowledge  as  soon  as  I  dimly 
gaessed  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  set 
me  free ;  for  if  I  knew  myself  to  be  only 
the  dream  of  a  novelist,  would  not  the 
dream  vanish  at  the  touch  of  the  daylight 
truth  ?  But  it  was  not  so;  my  knowledge 
helped  me  no  more  than  yours  does.  Do 
not  the  Buddhists  teach  that  conscious- 
ness is  ignorance,  and  that  knowledge  will 
destroy  it  and  absorb  all  life  into  the  eter- 
nally unconscious  ?  But  who  among  you 
has  reached  this  height,  except  by  those 
gates  of  death  which  are  closed  to  usf 
Some  of  your  poets  have  said  that  creation 
is  only  a  breath  of  God,  which  he  will  in* 
hale  again  and  so  destroy.  But  the  man 
who  gave  life  to  us  by  his  fancy  is  dead 
himself,  and  has  left  us  to  survive  him. 
Some  of  you  have  said  again  that  you  are 
only  a  thought  of  your  Creator ;  but  do  you 
suffer  less  because  it  is  only  in  his  thought 
that  you  suffer?  If  you  know  that  you 
are  nothing,  does  it  help  you  when  you 
feel  cold  or  hungry  ?  It  helps  me  no  more 
than  that,  when  I  go  through  those  pangs 
which  your  friend  appointed  for  me  to 
suffer.  And  there  is  no  more  any  hope 
of  appeal  to  him ;  he  has  gone  away  and 
left  us  to  take  our  chance.  Nay,  he 
wanted  our  sufferings  to  have  the  immor- 
tality which  he  had  not ;  and,  because  his 
will  was  too  weak  to  enforce  his  desire, 
you  came  forward  to  help  with  the  strength 
of  yours." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  I  said,  '*  that  it  is  at  all 
ny  fault  that  you  suffer  so  much  ? '' 

"Whose  fault  besides  ? "  she  answered 
indijgnaotly.  "  Your  friend's  fancy  created 
us,  but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  give 
us  lasting  life.  We  should  have  passed 
away  and  been  forgotten,  as  he  would 
have  been  ;  but  you  have  given  us  a  place 
10  the  thoughts  of  men  from  which  we 
cannot  escape;  you  have   breathed  new 


vitality  into  what  was  dying  before.  As 
long  as  we  are  real  in  the  minds  of  many 
we  must  be  real  to  ourselves  too ;  we  must 
work  out  over  and  over  a$:ain  the  prob- 
lems of  our  existence,  and  love,  and  hate, 
and  suffer,  even  though  we  may  come  to 
have  the  bitterness  of  knowing  —  as  I 
know  —  that  our  passion  is  foolishness, 
our  pain  a  shadow,  and  ourselves  the  mere 
playthings  of  a  vain  man's  ambition." 

'*But,"  I  said  slowly  and  wonderingly, 
"  if  you  exist  there  must  be  so  many  of 
you." 

"And  why  not?"  she  asked,  with  a 
bitter  laugh.  "Are  there  not  so  many  of 
all  created  things,  all  things  that  suner? 
And  to  each  one  the  problem  is  as  terrible 
as  if  no  others  felt  it.  The  fact  of  the 
consciousness  of  a  creature  does  not  stay 
the  forces  that  create  it.  They  go  on 
turning  the  machine  just  as  much  as  ever, 
even  when  the  grain  begins  to  feel  and  to 
suffer  for  the  grinding  of  the  wheels. 
Consciousness  does  not  count  in  the  laws 
of  nature;  it  does  a  little  in  the  morality 
of  man,  but  not  much  —  not  outside  the 
region  of  his  own  interests.  Did  not  your 
friend,  who  gave  me  so  much  knowledge 
and  so  many  thoughts,  did  he  not  reveal 
to  me  also  what  your  clever  men,  your 
most  cultivated  men,  the  advanced  men 
of  your  age,  think  about  consciousness? 
How  they  tell  us  that  when  there  is  an 
end  to  be  achieved  —  any  end,  whether  of 
knowledge  or  of  benevolence  —  it  cannot 
be  counted  that  the  instruments  may  suf- 
fer? Do  they  not  say  that  in  the  hands 
of  science  the  throbbing  nerves  of  an 
inferior  creature  are  but  as  the  lifeless 
quartz  lines  in  the  unvitalized  rock,  that 
the  mere  fact  of  consciousness  can  make 
no  difference  in  the  treatment  of  them? 
When  you  read  these  things,  can  you  help 
knowing  that  the  increase  of  suffering  is 
regarded  as  no  check  on  the  multiplica- 
tion of  energy  ?  Men  must  do  things  and 
make  things,  even  if  the  things  are  only 
made  to  suffer." 

"  Some  men,  if  they  knew,  would  cease 
to  make,"  I  answered  abruptly. 

Her  dark  sad  eyes  fixed  themselves 
more  intently  upon  me  with  the  eagerness 
of  a  great  anxiety. 

"Are  you,"  she  said,  "one  of  those 
men  ?  " 

I  felt  myself  flush  under  her  searching 
gaze.  The  oppression  of  finding  myself 
closed  in  by  an  unpleasant  yet  just  de- 
mand was  beginning  to  weigh  upon  me; 
but  I  answered  briefly,  "  I  am  not  one  of 
the  men  who  make." 

"  You  have  given  life  to  the  dying  crea- 
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tions  of  another  man.  Oh,"  she  said, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  and  stretch- 
ing them  before  her  in  an  outbreak  of 
passionate  appeal,  **  I  have  fought  for  the 
strength  to  speak  to  you,  for  the  power  to 
burst  the  limits  of  my  life,  and  to  make  an 
independent  effort;  it  was  not  for  myself 
only,  it  was  for  the  others  too,  all  the  others 
who  suffer  and  do  not  know.  Perhaps  I 
am  the  first  who  ever  did  it,  but  I  shall  not 
be  the  last.  For,  ever  more  and  more,  the 
artists,  the  creators,  strive  to  give  us  more 
reality  and  more  individual  life.  They  are 
not  satisfied  to  make  us  pictures  or  types  ; 
they  want  us  to  be  real  men  and  women 
like  themselves.  They  do  not  make  us 
very  great,  or  very  good,  only  very  real  — 
and  unhappy.  And  no  man  ever  tried 
harder  to  escape  from  the  sadness  of  his 
life  by  puttin;;  it  into  the  lives  of  his  char- 
acters than  Wilfrid  Gale.  No  one  knows 
this  better  than  you  do.  Yet  for  a  long 
time  you  would  not  see  my  appeals  to  you, 
you  would  not  hear  me  when  I  spoke. 
You  have  looked  into  my  face  with  the 
cruel  reality  and  incredulity  of  your  eyes 
until  you  drove  me  back  into  the  shadowy 
hopelessness  of  that  existence  from  which 
I  tried  to  reach  you.  Now,  when  you  can 
doubt  no  longer,  you  are  goingaway,  away 
where  I  cannot  follow  you.  Will  you 
leave  us  then  to  our  misery?" 

The  intensity  of  the  woman's  look,  the 
reality  of  her  speech  impressed  me 
strangely.  I  could  not  refuse  to  answer 
even  as  if  she  were  all  she  seemed  to  be. 

**  What  can  I  do  to  help  you  ?  "  I  asked 
her  at  last. 

**  Undo  what  you  have  done.  You  write 
in  many  papers  without  signing  your  name, 
write  in  all  of  them  the  opposite  of  what 
you  have  said  before;  speak  slightingly 
of  us,  say  that  we  are  nothing,  encourage 
the  world  to  pass  us  by  and  forget  us." 

•*  But  /shall  never  forget ^£?i/." 

She  sighed  a  little.  "That  is  the  dan- 
ger of  it ;  and  I  knew  that.  You  will  for- 
get the  others  at  least.  It  was  only  for 
your  friend's  sake  that  you  thought  of 
them  so  much.  When  you  go  to  other 
work  it  will  wipe  out  the  memory  of  what 
you  really  never  cared  for.  As  for  me,  I 
must  take  my  chance.  Even  if  you  don't 
forget,  the  world's  hold  on  me  will  grow 
less  and  less.  I  shall  fade  out  of  other 
minds,  until  at  length  my  thread  of  suffer- 
ing will  become  very  slight  indeed  ;  then, 
at  last,  when  you  die  —  "  she  smiled  here 
faintly  and  did  not  finish. 

"I  see — your  troubles  will  be  over," 
I  answered  somewhat  drily.  **  But  does 
It  not  occur  to  you  —  capable  as  you  seem 
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to  be  of  independent  thought  —  that  my 
position  has  its  duties?  " 

**  You  strained  your  convictions  for  the 
sake  of  your  friend  ;  you  have  only  to  do 
as  much  in  another  direction  and  the  mis- 
chief will  be  counteracted,"  she  answered 
quickly. 

**  There  is  also  the  memory  of  my  friend 
to  consider,  and  his  wishes,"  I  replied, 
determined  to  argue  the  question  out. 

"A  dead  man,  one  who  does  not  know, 
who  has  escaped^^  she  said  scornfully,  as 
if  indeed  the  gate  of  death  was  a  haven  of 
refuge  denied  to  her. 

**And  his  sister,  whose  happiness  is 
bound  up  in  his  success  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  keenly  then,  pressing 
her  thin  fingers  heavily  on  the  table  again. 

"One  woman,"  she  said,  "only  one. 
You  must  love  her  much  to  put  her  happi- 
ness against  that  of  so  many." 

"She  is  living,  and  my  friend." 

"  And  we  only  dream  that  we  live.  Ah, 
but  the  dreaming  is  bitter  I  "  She  caught 
her  breath  in  as  if  with  the  horror  of  some 
remembrance.  "  And  she  can  go  her  own 
way,  and  make  her  own  life;  help  those 
she  loves,  and  leave  those  she  hates ;  die 
at  the  end  and  have  done  with  it.  Would 
you  sacrifice  us  to  kert^^ 

"  It  is  a  terrible  thing  that  you  ask  roe 
to  do." 

"  And  a  terrible  thing  which  I  beg  you 
to  undo." 

"If  I  did  it,  and  told  why,  no  one  would 
understand  me,  or  believe  me,"  I  said, 
speaking  more  to  myself  than  to  her. 

"  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  right- 
ness  of  it?"  she  asked,  quite  gently,  and 
moving  a  little  nearer  to  me.  When  I 
started  at  the  movement  she  stopped  and 
flushed  all  over  her  pale  face,  as  if  recog- 
nizing my  instinct  of  separation;  but  she 
resumed  her  speaking  softly,  "  You  do  not 
always  act  for  such  reasons,"  was  what 
she  added. 

I  looked  at  her  surprised. 

"You  are  a  clever  woman,"  I  said, 
"and  have  worked  your  way  to  a  very  in- 
dividual life ;  you  have  got  quite  beyond 
my  friend  and  me.  1  doubt  if  even  I  can 
help  you  to  —  escape." 

Her  eyes  saddened  perceptibly. 

"  That  is  what  I  fear.  On  my  way  to  — 
this,  1  have  learned  many  things.  When 
we  begin  to  help  ourselves,  we  get,  some- 
times, beyond  the  help  of  others.  We 
grope  our  way  to  death  through  fuller  life, 
and  if  we  do  not  quite  get  there  it  would 
have  been  better  perhaps  not  to  start. 
This  I  did  not  know  at  the  beginning; 
but  even  if  I  had  known  I  might  have 
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gone  on  for  the  others'  sake.  You  know 
how  much  I  mean  when  I  say  that.  I 
have  shown  you  very  little  of  all  the  truth, 
but  the  rest  you  can  remember.  You 
have  guessed  dimly  what  has  been  going 
on  around  you  before  to-night,  all  the  sor- 
row of  it,  and  the  pain ;  all  the  shame  that 
some  suffer  undeserved,  and  the  wretched 
remorse  of  others  who  were  created  to  do 
the  sin,  and  make  the  trouble.  You  can- 
not let  it  go  00  as  before,  and  go  away 
and  forget.'' 

There  was  a  certain  dignity  in  her  ad- 
dress which  lifted  it  above  the  level  of  an 
entreaty,  while  its  gentleness  kept  it  away 
from  the  harshness  of  a  demand.  The 
consciousness  that  the  release  she  asked 
for  might  not  include  herself  had  purified 
her  mood  of  its  bitterness,  and  ennobled 
her  whole  attitude. 

**  I  cannot  answer  you  now,"  I  said, 
**you  must  give  me  time  to  think  it  out 
and  to  realize  that  this  is  no  dream." 

**  At  least  you  will  not  go  away  without 
speaking  to  me  again  ?  "  she  said. 

**No,  I  will  not.  If  you  are  here  to  be 
spoken  to  again  you  shall  speak  ;  I  will 
certainly  not  deny  you  that  chance." 

**  Thank  you,"  she  said,  smiling  sweetly, 
and  lifting  her  hands  from  the  table. 
There  was  a^  swift  look  of  farewell  in  her 
eyes,  and  then  she  was  gone ;  and  I  was 
alone,  more  alone  than  I  had  been  for 
many  days. 


From  Blackwood's  Majuzine. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  ATTACHE. 

THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  OP    1 867. 

Of  all  the  years  that  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  recollection,  no  year 
lives  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  in  Paris  during  its  course  as  the 
year  1867,  the  year  of  the  great  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  which  it  was  intended 
by  its  promoters  should  outshine  all  that 
had  preceded  it,  or  was  likely  to  come  in 
the  future. 

From  beginning  to  end  it  was  one 
whirlwind  of  excitement.  Interest,  and 
amusement;  and  only  in  the  intervals  of 
rest,  which  were  but  short,  did  a  heavy 
feeling  rise  to  the  surface  —  a  feeling  that 
seemed  to  betoken  something  undefinable, 
but  which  boded  no  good. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  air  was  charged 
with  electricity ;  as  if  shadows  of  coming 
events  were  being  thickly  cast  over  the 
gay  city;  as  if  the  subjects  of  the  empire 
were  being  drugged  and  blinded,  so  that 


they  should  not  rush  open-eyed  and  clear- 
minded  into  the  dangers  looming  ahead. 

To  us,  however,  strangers  in  the  gay 
land,  the  succession  of  festivities  which 
crowded  on  each  other,  the  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  hospitality  which  was  prodigally 
bestowed,  and  the  visits  of  every  sover- 
eign and  his  family  which  the  world  knew 
of,  could  not  but  produce  thorough  enjoy- 
ment, even  if  it  entailed  some  fatigue; 
and  the  heavy  atmosphere,  which  we  could 
not  help  noticing,  only  added  to  our  inter- 
est as  the  question  arose,  How  will  it  all 
end? 

To  myself  personally,  I  must  allow  that 
I  had  too  many  sympathies  with  the 
French,  too  many  friends  among  them, 
not  to  share  the  discomfort  which  thev 
bore  so  restlessly;  and  I  was  not  sufii- 
ciently  Bonapartist  at  heart  not  to  dread 
for  France  the  moral  blindness  with  which 
it  was  evident  her  rulers  were  seeking  to 
strike  her. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  unexampled  hos- 
pitality was  profusely  given  to  emperors, 
kings,  sultans,  viceroys,  archdukes, grand* 
dukes,  royal  and  serene  highnesses, 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  princes  by  title 
only;  and  it  would  take  several  volumes 
to  do  justice  to  ihc/ites  which  were  given 
in  their  several  honors  at  the  Tuileries, 
at  the  several  ministries  of  state,  of  ma- 
rine, of  war,  of  foreign  affairs,  or  at  the 
various  embassies. 

Among  the  latter,  although  the  ball 
given  by  Lord  and  Lady  Cowley  inaugu- 
rated the  series,  it  far  exceeded  in  bril- 
liancy those  given  by  the  Russian,  the 
Austrian,  or  the  north  German  embassies. 

Each  ball,  however,  had  a  characteristic 
feature.  The  English  ball  was  specially 
remarkable  for  its  floral  display;  and  as 
I  write,  I  remember  an  amusing  incident 
which  is  worth  recording. 

Some  of  us  had  been  told  o£E  to  receive 
at  a  different  entrance  some  of  the  minor 
royalties,  and  carried  bouquets  to  present 
to  the  princesses. 

Presently  we  were  informed   that   the 

Grand  Duchess  and   her  daughter 

had  alighted.  Off  we  hurried  to  receive 
them,  and  as  neither  of  us  had  seen  them 
before,  were  quite  satisfied  that  the  portly 
lady  and  young  damsel  by  her  side  were 
indeed  the  personages  announced,  though 
it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  I  had  never 
seen  so  commonplace  a  young  woman  as 
the  grand-duchess's  daughter.  To  each 
a  bouquet  was  duly  presented  ;  and  Lord 
D— ,  doing  admirably  the  honors,  of- 
fered his  arm  to  the  portly  princess,  and 
we  followed  with  her  daughter. 
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As  we  passed  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  guests  were  assembled,  I  noticed  a 
look  of  some  surprise  on  many  counte- 
nances; but  we  were  too  intent  on  our 
duty  to  pay  much  attention  to  this.  On 
approaching  the  door,  however,  of  the 
room  reserved  to  royalty,  wherein  we  were 
about  to  deposit  the  lady  and  her  daugh- 
ter, a  groom  of  the  chambers  rushed  up, 
calling  out  that  we  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  grand-duchess  had  just  ar- 
rived. 

We  never  stopped  to  verify  the  fact,  bat 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  we  took  the 
bouquets  from  our  amazed  companions, 
who  a  few  minutes  later  could  see  us 
stately  accompanying  the  real  grand-duch- 
ess and  her  charming  daughter,  carrying 
the  same  bouquets  which  had  done  service 
before.  How  the  mistake  arose  we  never 
inquired,  but  it  caused  a  good  deal  of  mer- 
riment. 

At  the  Prussian  Embassy,  Baron  de 
Goltz  was  able  to  show  his  guests  the 
great  chancellor  of  the  fast-coming  Ger- 
man Empire,  Prince  Bismarck. 

At  the  Austrian  Embassy,  the  Princess 
Metternich  had  provided  a  novelty  in  the 
shape  of  Strauss'a  band;  and  so  inspir- 
iting were  the  waltzes  played,  that  the  ball 
for  a  long  time  bade  fair  to  turn  into  a 
concert,  so  spellbound  were  we  all  bv  the 
inspiriting  strains  of  this  wonderful  oand. 

The  Russian  ambassador,  alas !  M.  de 
Budberg,  had  the  misfortune  to  give  his 
ball  on  the  height  of  the  day  when  a  das- 
tardly attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the 
czar,  and  of  course  a  gloom  spread  over 
the  whole  company  present,  and  took 
away  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene. 

How  little  could  any  one  present  at  all 
these  festive  gatherings  have  dreamt  that 
the  general  impression  produced  by  each 
then  was  positively  typical  of  what  was  to 
come! 

The  roses  of  the  British  Embassy  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  great  prosperity  in 
England  of  the  years  that  immediately 
followed. 

The  seriousness  of  the  German  ball  was 
typical  of  the  earnest  work  in  store. 

The  light  music  of  the  Austrian y?/^,  a 
token  of  its  relative  peace  in  the  midst  of 
wars  around  ;  and  the  gloom  of  the  Rus- 
sian entertainment,  a  warning  of  the  em- 
peror's tragical  end. 

The  opening  of  the  Exhibition  itself  was 
not  a  very  imposing  ceremony,  and  in- 


deed ought  not  to  have  been  officially 
opened  till  a  month  later,  as  it  was  not 
nearly  ready  on  the  1st  of  April ;  but  the 
occasion  was  interesting  and  fatiguing. 

Only  people  with  tickets  were  admitted  ; 
and  the  public  who  lined  the  avenue  lead- 
ing to  the  entrance,  revenged  themselves 
for  their  exclusion  by  comments  of  all 
kinds  on  those  who  were  more  favored. 

"  Qu'est-ce  que  c*est  que  9k  ? " 

"  Rien  du  tout." 

"Etcelle-lk?" 

"  Une  Indienne." 

When  the  lady  we  were  escorting,  and 
who  had,  English  fashion,  donned  a  sky- 
blue  silk  gown  on  a  frosty  April  morning, 
came  abreast  of  a  French  couple  who 
were  specially  loud  in  their  remarks, 
louder  even  than  her  gown  was  loud  ia 
hue,  the  woman  said  to  her  male  compao.- 
ion,  — 

**  Ah,  mon  Diea,  regardez  done  1  qu'est- 
ce  que  cela  peut  bien  6tre  ?  *' 

'*  Ah,  ^a,"  replied  the  man,  *'  9a  doit 
6tre  la  marine  du  Mardi  Gras.'* 

We  were  in  a  fearful  state  lest  our 
friend  should  have  heard  it ;  but  she 
showed  no  signs  of  having  done  so,  and 
we  were  somewhat  comforted  for  her  sake 
—  when,  in  the  carriage  on  our  drive  back 
to  Paris,  she  casually  asked  us  whether 
we  often  went  to  the  play. 

«  Certainly." 

**  And  have  you  seen  that  most  delight- 
ful of  plays  *  La  marine  du  Mardi  Gras  *  ?  ** 

Lady  — —  had  heard,  but  with  consum- 
mate tact  she  conveyed  to  us  the  fact  in 
the  above  happy  manner. 

Among  the  other  sights  of  that  wonder- 
ful year,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  all 
was  the  review  given  in  honor  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  on  the  6th  of  June. 

No  less  than  sixty  thousand  French 
troop  defiled  past  the  following  sover- 
eigns, and  I  copy  from  my  journal  the 
exact  positions  which  they  occupied  on 
the  occasion. 

The  march  past  was  on  the  racecourse 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  opposite  the 
three  tribunes,  in  the  central  one  of  which 
were  the  empress  Eugenie,  the  Prince 
Imperial,  her  Royal  Highness  the  crown 
princess  of  Prussia,  her  Royal  Highness 
the  late  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse,  and 
H.I.H.  the  grand-duchess  of  Leacbteo- 
berg. 

In  front  of  them,  and  on  horsebacki 
were  — 


Grand-Duke  Vladimir. 
Graod-Duke  Czare witch* 
Prince  Royal  of  Prussia. 
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Prince  Gortchakoff.    Prince  Bismarck. 
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Duke  of  Leochtenberg. 

Prince  of  Mecklenburg. 

Prince  of  Hesse. 


Napolbon  III. 

«                               •                               •                               ■ 
«                               •                               ■                               ■ 
.                               •                              •                              1 
•                            •                            •                            • 

Thb  Czar.       Thb  King  op  Prussia. 

•  •                 • 

•  .                 • 

•  •                 • 
.                 •                 • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

Jockey  Club 
Tribune. 

Imperial 
Trioone. 

Diplomatic 
Tribune. 

How  melancholy  are  the  reflections 
which  this  day  recalls,  and  how  little  could 
any  one  beholding  the  sight  foretell  the 
enormous  stakes  which  were  soon  to  be 
played  for  by  those  who  then  witnessed 
this  review  I 

The  sullen,  impassive  look  of  the  Ger- 
roaa  chancellor  was  a  thing  to  see  by 
itself,  and  to  reflect  upon  when  seen  in 
the  year  of  frivolity  1867.  The  life  of 
embassies  and  legations  at  that  time  was 
ooe  of  constant  wear  and  tear,  dressing 
and  undressing,  presentations  and  ban- 
queting. 

Each  time  a  sovereign  arrived,  a  dip- 
lomatic circle  was  summoned ;  and  when 
all  were  ready  and  the  order  of  prece- 
dence was  dulv  observed,  then  a  majesty 
was  announcea,  and  went  the  round,  com* 
pHmenting  the  one,  inquiring  of  another, 
aod  perhaps  only  bowing  to  a  third. 

When  the  late  sultan  of  Turkey  be- 
came the  guest  of  the  emperor  at  the 
Elys^e,  we  were  all  io  due  course  sum- 
moned to  his  august  presence. 

The  British  Embassy,  being  then  bereft 
of  its  chief,  Lord  Cowley,  who  had  re- 
signed, and  awaiting  his  successor,  who 
had  not  yet  arrived,  was  marshalled  un- 
der Mr.  Ottiwell  Adams,  who  was  tempo- 
rarily in  charge  of  the  Embassy,  and  had 
to  take  its  place  at  the  end  instead  of  at 
the  head  of  the  diplomatic  arrav. 

This  must  have  disconcerted  his  Turk- 
ish Majesty,  for  when  he  came  to  us,  and 
be  was  informed  who  we  were,  he  gave  a 
low  grunt ;  but  Fuad  Pasha,  who  was  with 
him,  immediately  proceeded  to  inform  us 
as  follows :  — 

**Le  sultan,  mon  auguste  mattre,  me 
charge  de  vous  dire  qu'il  est  charro^  de 
faire  la  connaissance  des  Messieurs  de 
I'Ambassade  de  TAngleterre." 

What  a  glorious  language,  I  thought,  is 
that  in  which  a  mere  grunt  expresses  so 
much  !  and  if  a  royal  grunt  betokens  pleas- 
ure, what  must  a  royal  word  be  equivalent 
to? 

I  could  not  at  the  same  time  help  ad- 
miring the  delightful  Turkish  composure 
of  Faad  Pasha,  with  whom  I  afterwards 
became  well  acquainted,  and  whose  ready 
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wit,  honest  views,  and  English  sympathies 
were  valuable  treasures  to  note  in  ooe  of 
his  eminent  standing  in  his  own  country. 
Alas  for  his  country  and  for  us,  this  born 
statesman  died  in  1869  at  Nice,  predicting 
the  fall  of  his  own  country  and  the  com- 
ing war  between  France  and  Prussia,  in  a 
paper  which  he  called  his  last  testament, 
and  which  was  addressed  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  the  same 
mentioned  above,  and  who  died  so  fearful 
a  death ! 

Tuileries  balls,  dinners,  and  soirees 
were  as  numerous  as  the  days  of  the  Ex- 
hibition ;  but  in  the  midst  of  them  the 
emperor  did  not  forget  his  old  friend 
Lord  Cowley,  in  whose  honor  he  gave  a 
grand  dinner,  at  which  the  members  of 
his  staff  were  likewise  commanded  to  at- 
tend. 

This  was  my  first  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  her  Majesty  the  empress  Eugenie, 
of  whose  beauty,  like  all  the  world,  I  was 
a  most  devout  admirer,  and  of  whose 
amiability  I  from  this  moment  became  a 
positive  worshipper. 

Kind  and  attentive  to  all  their  guests, 
the  emperor  and  empress  after  dinner 
had  a  word  to  say  to  each ;  and  I  was  de- 
lighted when,  the  bigger  fish  being  dis- 
posed of,  it  was  clear  the  turn  of  the 
smaller  fry  had  come.  But  I  was  rather 
taken  aback  when,  with  such  a  pretty 
smile  and  a  look  which  foreboded  such 
pretty  little  phrases,  I  was  suddenly  asked 
by  her  Majesty  where  I  intended  to  go  on 
leaving  Paris. 

**  Where  the  Foreign  Office  may  choose 
to  send  me,  madam  —  to  China  or  Japan, 
maybe." 

"  Eh  bien  tiens,  j*aimerais  mieux  cela.'* 

**  Ne  dites  pas  ^a,  madame,  je  vous  prie, 
car  c'est  de  tr&s  mauvaise  augure." 

"  Non,  car  les  moeurs  sont  si  difiF^rentes, 
les  coutumes  si  originales,  et  cela  doit 
Stre  si  int^ressant." 

There  was  nothing  but  to  agree  with 
her  Majesty;  but  it  was  hard  to  think  that 
the  first  words  I  had  always  so  much  de- 
sired to  hear  from  her  lips,  were  only  the 
expression  of  a  hope,  for  my  sake,  that  I 
might  go  to  China  or  Japan,  as  it  was  so 
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unlike  Paris  —  the  Paris  I  had  worked 
heaven  and  earth  to  be  appointed  to. 

It  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  equally 
kindly  meant,  but  equally  hard  hit  be- 
stowed on  me  by  another  royalty  that 
same  year. 

" !"    said    her  Royal    Highness; 

**that  is  the  name  of  a  Whig  family  in 
England?" 

••  Yes,  madam." 

"  Are  you  any  relation  o(  the   British 

ministers  at and  at ?" 

Yes,  your  Royal  Highness." 
Is  it  not  a  g^ood  deal  to  have  three  of 
your  name  in  so  delightful  a  service  ?  " 

**  I  hope  your  Royal  Highness  does  not 
regret  it?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  I  think  you  should  be 
grateful  to  the  Conservatives  for  allowing 
three  Whigs  to  be  all  at  once  in  diplo- 
macy." 

**  But,  madam,  I  don't  count." 
But  you  may  count  some  day." 
Then  the  Whigs    may  again  be  in 
power." 

"Never  mind  the  future  —  enjoy  the 
present,  I  say ;  but  bear  in  mind  you  owe 
your  enjoyment  to  the  liberality  of  a  Con- 
servative ministry." 

On  another  occasion  I  was  not  much 
more  fortunate  with  a  prince  to  whom  we 
were  particularly  anxious  to  be  civil. 

Seeing  me  come  into  the  Embassy  yard 
as  his  carriage  drove  in,  Lord  Cowley 
called  me,  and  handing  loftily  a  telegram 
which  had  just  been  handed  to  him,  said 
peremptorily,  '*  Take  this  and  palliate." 

In  fear  and  trembling  I  took  the  tele- 
gram, and  read  as  follows :  "  Offer  to 

the  hospitality  of  England,  but  tell  him 
that  we  have  only  Claridge's  Hotel  to 
offer  his  Highness." 

Lord  Cowley  had  disappeared ;  he  was 
evidently  disgusted  with  the  message,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  **  palliate  "  himself. 

I  accordingly  hurried  to  where  the  said 
Highness  resided,  and  having  explained 
that  though  rich  in  many  things,  we  were 
very  poor  in  palaces,  and  had  only  a  com- 
fortable and  (expensive)  hotel  to  place  at 
his  disposal,  I  returned  with  his  High- 
ness's  thanks  to  everybody  concerned. 

Alas  for  my  embassy !  the  message  I 
had  conveyed  had  aroused  such  a  hue  and 
cry  in  the  English  press,  that  when,  two 
days  after,  1  returned  to  his  Highness  to 
offer  him  another  habitation,  he,  having 
read  all  the  papers,  almost  turned  his 
back  upon  me,  and  curtly  replied  that  he 
would  inform  the  ambassador  of  his  re- 
ply. 

I  had  palliated,  but  I  was  snubbed  for  it. 


From  princes  to  clergymen  there  is  but 
one  step,  for  both  are  always  treated  with 
the  same  respectful  attention. 

Alas,  however,  for  our  demure  English 
clergy  I  No  less  than  seven  British  cler- 
gymen, all  most  respectable,  excellent 
men,  but  too  modest  by  half  for  the 
French  police,  found  a  night's  incarcera- 
tion in  a  French  prison  the  price  of  their 
modesty. 

Seven  times  did  they  appeal  to  the  em- 
bassy to  be  got  out,  and  seven  times  had 
I  the  honor  of  obtaining  their  discharge 
from  an  unmerited  punishment;  but  while 
the  frequency  of  my  appeal  on  their  be- 
half elicited  from  the  victims  a  desire  to 
raise  a  subscription  for  a  testimonial  ia 
my  favor  —  an  honor  which  they  after- 
wards wisely  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
reflection  on  their  cloth  such  a  testimonial 
might  imply — I  was  met  at  the  police 
station  by  the  remark,  — 

"  Vos  calotins  Anglais,  monsieur,  sont 
pire  que  nos  calotins  de  France.  lis  nom. 
donnent  bien  plus  d'embarras  et  sont  in- 
finiment  plus  curieux  de  connaftre  les 
choses  de  ce  monde." 

But  at  last  the  year  1867  came  to  an 
end,  with  all  its  festivities ;  and  not  the 
least  beautiful  of  all  its  sights  was  to  wit- 
ness in  October  the  distribution  of  re- 
wards at  the  Palace  d'lndustrie  to  the 
several  meritorious  poor  boys  and  girls, 
who  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  had 
been  gathered  together  from  all  the  poor 
schools  of  Paris. 

It  was  a  task  which  befitted  an  em- 
press; it  was  one  which  could  not  have 
been  more  gracefully  performed  than  by 
the  empress  Eugenie. 

CONVERSATION  WITH  THIERS,    1869. 

In  1869  the  Legislative  Chambers  ia 
France  were  dissolved,  on  their  constitu- 
tional six  years  of  existence  having  come 
to  an  end ;  and  full  as  was  the  air  with 
dismal  forebodings,  it  was  felt  that  the 
general  election  which  must  follow  the 
dissolution  would  reveal  the  general  dis- 
content. 

At  the  same  time,  the  government, 
who  shared  these  apprehensions,  resolved 
upon  minimizing  the  evil,  by  manipulating 
the  electoral  districts  so  as  to  command  a 
majority ;  and  no  minister  was  better  fit- 
ted for  the  task  than  M.  Forcade  de  la 
Roquette,  the  home  secretary. 

This  statesman  knew  full  well  that  the 
multitudes  were  for  the  empire,  because 
the  empire  could  do  more  for  them  than 
any  other  form  of  government,  and  that 
the  emperor  was  pledged  to  work  for  the 
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gust  one  of  that  very  fine  air,  the  rumor 
soon  spread  that  "Parts  est  en  pleine 
revolution.'* 

It  is  a  fact  that,  for  the  whole  of  that  day 
and  night,  not  more  than  a  hundred  discon- 
tented men  of  the  lowest  type  actually  kept 
a  whole  city  of  upwards  of  one  million  in- 
habitants in  a  state  of  frenzied  alarm,  and 
filled  the  Boulevards  with  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  onlookers  ready  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  order  or  disorder,  according  to 
the  success  of  the  lawful  or  the  lawless, 
and  at  any  rate  adding  to  the  general 
alarm  by  giving  this  ridiculous  riot  an 
imposing  air  of  gravity. 

On  all  the  walls  were  placards  calling 
CD  the  respectable  inhabitants  to  give  law 
and  order  their  support ;  while  on  the 
Boulevard  St.  Martin  cavalry  in  large 
numbers  were  massed,  ready  to  charge 
the  unofiEendiog  for  the  sake  of  securing 
one  malcontent. 

I  hurried  early  in  the  afternoon  on  to 
the  Boulevard,  and  found  among  the 
crowd  M.  C—,  a  writer  and'philosopher, 
who  has  since  been  made  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  and,  who,  like  my- 
self and  thousands  of  others,  had  been 
impelled  to  leave  his  home,  his  books,  his 
thoughts,  his  occupations,  to  see  what  was 
up.  We  went  about  together  for  a  long 
time,  deafened  by  the  roar  of  an  excited 
crowd,  and  awed  by  the  large  masses 
which  surged  to  and  fro  as  the  pa'trols  of 
cavalry  advanced  and  receded. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  crowd  was  the 
absence  of  any  exhilarating  sign,  such  as 
a  joke  or  a  laugh,  or  some  token  of  disbe- 
lief in  the  seriousness  of  the  a£fair.  All 
were  apprehensive  or  expectant,  and  wore 
that  peculiar  look  which  suspense  and 
anxiety  give  to  the  countenance. 

The  most  sceptical  blamed  the  govern- 
ment, who,  they  said,  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter than  to  encourage  such  demonstra- 
tions ;  for  it  seemed  to  be  a  favored  notion 
with  those  we  met  that  the  whole  riot  had 
been  got  up  to  order;  and  that  the  police 
had  considered  it  the  means  of  rallying  to 
the  side  of  the  emperor  those  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  who  were  not  believed  to  be 
friendly.  It  was  argued  that  the  fear  of 
losing  their  property  would  rally  to  the 
executive  those  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  it;  and  as  a  proof  of  what  was  al- 
leged, it  was  pointed  out  that  the  placards 
calling  on  the  citizens  to  maintain  order 
were  out  almost  as  soon  any  symptom  of 
disorder  had  been  manifested. 

The  sight  was,  however,  very  curious 
and  very  instructive.  The  mobile  nature 
of  the  French  showed  itself  in  the  quick 


manner  in  which  each  rushed  from  dread 
of  revolution  to  hope  of  all  coming  right 
through  the  medium  of  the  army. 

**Au  moins,*'  said  one  to  us,  '*s'il  n'a 
jamais  Hen  fait  pour  la  France,  il  a  su 
organizer  une  arm^e  pour  maintenir  Tor- 
dre." 

How  ruthlessly  this  man's  opinion  must 
have  awakened  to  the  reality  if  he  lived  to 
hear  of  the  disaster  of  Sedan  ! 

"  Notre  armde,"  said  another,  "  c'est 
notre  sauvegarde.  Voyez  ces  beaux 
cuirassiers  ^a  vous  marchera  sur  un  Prus- 
sien  comme  sur  cette  canaille." 

Alas!  the  Prussian  and  the  canaille 
both  had  their  day  only  a  short  time  after, 
while  the  cuirassiers  were  an  annihilated 
body  of  men,  powerless  against  a  victor, 
and  powerless  against  their  countrymen. 

"  Ces  pions,  cette  valetaille,  cette  lou- 
verie,  ces  coquins,  ces  sc^ldrats,"  were 
the  mildest  terms  used  in  speaking  of  the 
police,  who,  it  must  be  allowed,  though  I 
say  it  with  regret,  were,  in  the  days  ofthe 
empire,  arrogant  and  brutal  in  times  of 
security,  and  useless  in  times  of  necessity. 

I  saw  many  a  woman  and  child  roughly 
handled  bv  these  miserable,  dressed-up 
puppets  of  the  law,  who  smiled  only  an 
impotent  smile  when  they  came  across  a 
man  with  resolute  purpose,  and  who 
seemed  to  set  at  defiance  the  law  which 
they  were  there  to  protect. 

But  times  are  changed,  and  I  trust  they 
have  improved.    They  "  wanted  it  badly." 

While  my  philosopher  friend  and  I  were 
thus  going  about  gathering  all  the  news 
we  could  get,  we  were  suddenly  stopped 
by  a  rush  of  people  crying  out  madly  to 
make  way  on  account  of  a  charge  of  cav- 
alry. 

M.  C-^—  took  to  his  heels  in  true  phil- 
osopher fashion,  and  I  am  bound  to  say, 
so  did  I.  The  only  excuse  we  had  was, 
that  we  could  not  resist  the  impetuosity 
of  the  surging  mass  that  pressed  upon  us, 
and  adopted  therefore  the  only  sensible 
course ;  but  when  we  were  safe  in  a  by- 
street we  stopped  to  take  breath,  and 
looking  at  each  other,  burst  out  laughing, 
feeling  the  absurdity  of  our  position  as  we 
were  fiying  for  our  lives  —  he  a  sedate 
and  well-kno'./n  literary  man,  I  a  member 
of  a  foreign  embassy. 

"  C'est  bien  fait  1 "  exclaimed  my  friend, 
though  I  could  not  quite  see  in  what  we 
had  done  so  well  when  he  explained  that 
his  legs  had  carried  him  better  than  he 
expected. 

'*  Concevez  vous,"  said  he,  "  une  posi- 
tion plus  d^sagrdable  que  d'etre  coll^  par 
un  pion  alors  que  Ton  veut  en  bon  citoyen 
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aider  k  la  cause  de  I'ordre.  Oa  vous 
auratt  rel&ch^,   vous,    comme    Stranger; 

mais  moi,  pensez  done  I'auteur  des  P 

clou^  k  Mazas  corome  dmeutier.  Mon 
Dieu  I  cela  me  fait  froid  dans  le  dos  rieo 
qu*k  y  soDger.*' 

And  we  laughed  over  the  predicaroeut ; 
but  it  had  been  enough  for  him,  and  we 
separated. 

Meanwhile  the  cavalry  charge  had 
proved  a  false  alarm,  and  with  the  intelli- 
gence my  courage  rose.  I  therefore  made 
my  way  back  to  the  Boulevard,  and  pro- 
ceeded some  distance,  when  I  heard  the 
disagreeable  crackling  noise  of  broken 
glass  as  it  fell  on  the  pavement.  Hurry- 
ing on,  I  heard  people  commenting  on  the 
disgusting  brutality  of  those  who,  at  the 
risk  of  severely  wounding  the  people  near, 
were  breaking  with  long  sticks  the  colored 
glasses  of  those  pretty  newspaper  offices 
known  as  kiosks  all  along  the  Boulevards ; 
and  presently,  some  hundred  yards  ahead, 
I  saw  a  man  with  a  pole,  which  he  was 
brandishing  aloft,  and  which  presently 
came  down  time  after  time  upon  the  panes 
of  an  uno£Eending  kiosk.  I  at  once  re- 
treated to  the  kiosk  which  I  believed 
would  be  next  attacked  by  the  blackguard 
vandal;  and  taking  a  firm  grip  of  a  big 
cane  I  had  with  me,  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  scoundrel,  on  whom  I  had  resolved  to 
revenge  the  outraged  law,  in  accordance 
with  the  appeal  made  by  the  police  to 
peaceful  citizens.  I  had  not  long  to  wait; 
but  as  if  my  resolve  was  to  be  strengthened 
for  its  purpose^  just  as  the  man  with  the 
pole  was  approaching,  a  policeman  who 
stood  near  gave  a  kick  to  a  little  boy  who 
was  struggling  to  get  free  of  the  crowd, 
while  the  sight  of  the  pole  made  him  re* 
treat  from  the  presence  of  him  who  carried 
it.  The  ruffian  had  just  lifted  his  pole  to 
the  level  of  the  top  pane  of  glass,  when 
man  and  pole  were  levelled  to  the  ground ; 
and  believing  I  had  hit  him  too  hard,  1 
was  precipitating  myself  to  his  rescue, 
when  I  perceived  a  body  of  cavalry  charg- 
ing in  earnest,  and  I  had  to  get  away  as 
best  I  could. 

To  say  that  my  night  was  sleepless  is 
to  state  but  a  portion  of  the  truth,  for  I 
lived  many  lives  during  that  terrible  night, 
and  vividly  before  me  rose  man,  pole, 
kiosk,  cuirassiers,  and  police,  until  I  was 
road  with  shame  and  remorse,  and  the 
fear  of  having  taken  a  fellow-creature's 
life. 

As  early  as  I  could  on  the  following 
morning  I  hurried  to  the  Prefecture  de 
Police,  where  I  knew  many  of  the  officials, 
and  narrated  roy  sad  story.    Having  told 


the  occurrence  as  minutely  as  I  could, 
books  were  brought  to  the  chef  du  cabi^ 
net  of  the  prefect,  who  himself,  poor  man, 
had  not  been  to  bed  that  night,  and  we 
both  pored  over  them  to  see  whether,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
and  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  any 
one  had  been  picked  up  dead. 

I  can  never  forget  the  cold  perspiration 
which  ran  down  roy  temples  as  column 
after  column  we  noted  the  list  of  casualties 
—  all,  I  must  say,  of  a  trivial  nature  —  and 
after  reading  through  the  list,  being  told 
that  there  was  still  one  list  to  come  in, 
and  would  I  wait  until  it  had,  as  it  would 
not  be  long  delayed. 

Here  was  I  waiting  at  the  police  office 
for  the  doom  which  ought  to  place  me  un* 
der  their  control. 

Half  an  hour  went  by  before  mv  friend 
came  in  with  the  list,  which  completed  up 
to  seven  o'clock  that  morning  all  the  ac- 
cidents, injuries,  and  damages  recorded 
during  the  night  of  the  loth  and  nth 
June. 

*•  Vous  voyez,"  he  said,  "  il  n*y  a  pas  de 
quoi  fouetter  un  chat,  bien  moins  de  vous 
alarmer.  Je  suis  savi  pour  vous  qu'il  n'y 
a  pire  k  inscrire,  mais  Ik  franchement  si 
toute  cette  canaille  avait  ^t^  massacr^e 
j'en  aurais  pas  moins  bien  dormi  pour  le 
reste  de  roes  jours.  As  to  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, "you  only  did  your  duty;  and  if  we 
cannot  be  grateful  to  you  for  taking  one 
life  at  least  from  these  miscreants,  some  of 
the  newspaper  vendors  on  the  Boulevard 
will  thank  you  for  gallantly  preventing 
their  catching  cold.*' 

With  these  words  I  was  dismissed  by 
my  friend,  an  excellent  man  and  a  most 
zealous  servant  of  the  empire,  whose  name 
1  have  not  since  seen  in  the  public  press, 
and  who  therefore,  I  presume,  has  been 
swept  away  from  notice  like  so  many  of 
those  who  believed  the  empire  to  be  the 
stepping-stone  to  higher  things;  but  for 
all  that,  I  reflected  over  what  1  had  heard 
in  the  crowd,  and  comparing  their  accusa- 
tions of  the  part  played  by  the  police  in 
getting  up  these  riots  with  their  own  light- 
heartedness  in  appreciating  the  accidents 
of  that  night,  I  could  not  but  think  very 
seriously  of  what  I  had  witnessed,  and 
conclude  that  although  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  and  perhaps  impossible  to 
prove,  still  it  was  not  out  of  the  region  of 
probability  that  the  people's  judgment 
was  right  after  all. 

My  conscience  was  eased  by  my  visit  to 
the  police ;  but  my  belief  in  the  stability 
of  the  empire  as  a  government  was  shaken 
most  conclusively  from  that  day. 
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From  The  Gentleman's  Masazine. 
FROGS. 

"  A  LONG  line  is  run  to  make  a  frog  '*  — 
by  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  pleasantly 
expresses  his  admiration  of  the  series  of 
metamorphoses  by  which  the  frog  arrives 
at  complete  individuality.  First  of  all, 
that  *'  lentous  and  transparent  body,"  full 
of  *' little  conglobations,"  which  we  call 
spawn ; 

Ere  yet  with  wavy  tail  the  tadpole  swims, 

Breathes  with  new  lungs,  or  tries  his  nascent 
limbs. 

Her  countless  shoals  the  amphibious  frog  for- 
sakes, 

And  living  islands  float  upon  the  lakes. 

And  then  the  "porwigle"  or  "tadpole," 
all  tail  and  head.  By-and  by  the  thing 
sprouts  two  hind  legs,  still  keeping  its 
long  caudal  appendage.  Next  it  grows  its 
fore  legs,  and  swims  about  a  long-tailed 
froglet.  Then  we  see  it  sitting  on  the 
bank  with  only  a  short  stumpy  tail.  Re- 
turn two  days  later,  and,  lo  1  the  tail  has 
gone  altogether  and  a  tiny  "  frog  "  is  there. 

So  still  the  tadpole  cleaves  the  watery  vale 
With  balanc'd  fin  and  undulating  tail ; 
New  lungs  and  limbs  proclaim  his  second  birth, 
Breathe  the  dry  air,  and  leap  upon  the  earth. 

*'  Frogs  and  toads  and  all  the  tadpole 
train  '*  are  unpopular  with  the  poets. 
They  dislike  their  appearance  and  detest 
their  voice.  They  remember,  too,  against 
them  the  description  in  Holy  Writ  of  **the 
croaking  nuisance  "  of  Egyptian  chastise- 
ment. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  batrachian 
folk  are  only  once  mentioned.  "And  I 
saw,"  says  St.  John  in  the  Revelations, 
"three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs  come  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon  and  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  false  prophet."  In  the  Old  they 
recur  three  tiroes,  and  always  in  the  same 
association,  as  the  instrument,  of  Ame- 
noph's  humbling  — 

that  croaked  the  Jews 
From  Pharaoh's  brick-kilns  loose  — 

on  the  day  when  his  borders  were  smitten 
with  frogs  —  "  that  loathed  invasion,"  as 
Milton  calls  it  —  which  "  the  river  brought 
forth  abundantly." 

A  race  obscene 
Spawned  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile, 
Polluting  Egypt    Gardens,  fields,  and  plains 
Were  covered  with  the  pest    The  trees  were 

filled. 
The  croaking  nuisance  lurked  in  every  nook ; 
Nor  palaces,  nor  even  chamtwrs  scaped ; 
And  the  land  stank,  so  numerous  was  the  fry. 


With  this  point  of  high  prescription, 
sanctified  by  a  supreme  authority,  the 
poets  are  accurately  well  content,  and  the 
frog  remains  therefore  "loathsome." 
"Puffing  "frog,  "dew-sipping,"  "sly-jump- 
iog,"  are  found  among  the  more  curious 
epithets  applied  to  the  animal.  But 
"speckled,"  "hoarse,"  and  "slimy"  are 
the  more  common. 

Yet  if  zoology  had  been  more  interesting 
to  poets  they  might  have  fairly  revelled 
in  the  beauties  and  significancies  of  the 
frog-world.  Of  the  strange  chain  of  meta« 
morphoses  by  which  the  "  porwigle "  la- 
boriously graduates  in  maturity  I  have 
already  spoken,  but  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  pipa  that  hatches  her  young  out  of 
dimples  upon  her  back?  She  has,  as  it 
were,  a  false  skin,  and  undepthis  are  little 
pits,  in  each  of  which  an  e^g  germinates. 
By-and  by  they  hatch.  The  youbg  ones 
creep  out  through  the  upper  skin  on  to 
the  mother's  back  and  hop  off  to  the 
ground.  She  then  casts  her  old  skin  and 
starts  afresh.  Or  of  the  alytes,  where 
the  husbands  share  with  their  wives  in  a 
fair  and  manly  way  the  inconveniences  of 
reproduction,  and  "lie  in,"  so  to  speak,  of 
one  half  the  eggs  while  the  mother  takes 
charge  of  the  other  half  ?  Or  of  that  hyla, 
whose  eggs  the  male  takes  up  in  its  paws 
and  packs  them  away  comfortably  into  a 
pouch  on  the  mother's  back,  where  they 
hatch  ? 

Were  the  responsibilities  of  parents 
ever  more  conscientiously  undertaken  ? 
Then,  too,  the  originality  of  such  pro-' 
ceedings  I  The  poor  things  have  not  got 
"dens"  or  "nests,"  and  they  refuse  to 
leave  their  eggs  lying  about,  as  some 
things  do,  at  the  mercy  of  the  spoiler.  So 
they  always  carry  theirs  about  with  them, 
the  father  dividing  the  work  with  the 
mother.  This  is  surely  admirable.  Yet, 
as  Professor  Martin  Duncan  says,  "  Frogs 
have  little  to  thank  humanity  for."  Chil* 
dren  tease  them,  ignorant  adults  persecute 
them.  Men  of  science  delight  in  micro- 
scopical and  galvanic  experiments  with 
them.  Birds  and  beasts  and  fish  and 
snakes  are  perpetually  hunting  them.  In 
the  water  and  out  ot  it  they  are  forever 
under  pursuit.  Nor  does  much  sympathy 
attach  to  them  under  their  afflictions  — 
because  they  are  only  frogs. 

Yet  if  regard  attaches,  as  it  certainly 
does,  to  that  which  is  eminently  edible,  we 
owe  some  consideration  to  this  creature. 
It  is  particularly  good  eating,  and  by  the 
draining  and  cultivation  of  the  country, 
we  have  lost  a  side  dish  which  the  Conti* 
nent  and  America  more  judiciously  appre- 
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ciate.  Agaio,  if  respect  is  due  to  that 
which  is  useful,  the  utmost  deference 
should  be  shown  to  frogs  and  toads,  which 
are  the  most  relentless  enemies  of  insects 
injurious  to  plants,  and  a  terror  to  all  evil> 
doers  in  gardens  and  orchards.  Is  ad- 
miration the  prerogative  of  beauty  ?  Then 
where  can  it  be  better  bestowed  than  on 
the  pretty  green  and  red  fro^s  of  South 
Africa,  or  the  corn-field  frog  of  Carolina, 
which  is  dove-color  above  and  silver  below, 
or  the  exquisite  tree-frogs,  grass-green 
and  gold  as  a  rule,  but  in  Central  America 
sky-blue  above  and  rose-pink  beneath  ? 
They  are  all  living  gems,  and  science  calls 
them  by  pretty  names  — aurea,  coeruleus, 
ornatus,  pulcher,  and  elegans.  Even  in 
mere  variety  there  is  a  pleasant  virtue ;  for 
this  we  load  the  variable  chrysanthemum 
with  compliments.  Yet  among  the  frogs 
and  toads  there  is  a  diversity  almost  as 
bold  and  quaint  as  amongst  the  orchids, 
while  for  positive  beauty  they  are,  some 
of  them,  unsurpassed. 

As  for  their  voice,  the  poets  have  much 
excuse  for  disapproval.  I  have  myself 
wondered  that  any  one  could  ever  have 
spoken  with  admiration  of  their  song, 
and  am  not  surprised  that  the  Abderites 
should  have  been  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  intolerable  monotony  of  the  batra- 
chian  chorus.  How  it  exasperated  Bac- 
chus on  his  way  to  Hades  —  that 

Brekekex  coax  coax,  brekekekex  coax  coax, 

of  the  persistent  multitude. 

In  Menu's  **  After-world '*  there  are 
twenty-one  purgatories.  One  of  them  is 
filled  with  mud ;  and  if  the  mud  be  filled 
with  frogs,  I  think  I  would  rather  be  con- 
signed to  any  one  of  the  other  twenty ; 
albeit  yet  I  know  that  Indra*s  august 
abode  is  enlivened  by  **the  harmonious 
voices  of  the  black  bee  and  the  frog." 
So,  too,  in  Aristophanes,  Charon,  laugh- 
ing, says,  — 

You  shall  hear  most  delightful  melodies  as 
soon  as  you  lay  to  at  your  oars. 
From  whom  ? 
From  swans  —  the  frogs  —  wondrous  ones. 

And  the  frogs  have  much  to  say  in  their 
own  praise :  — 

Marshy  offspring  of  the  fountains  we,  let  us 
raise  our  voices  in  harmonious  hymn  — breke- 
ktkex  —  in  sweet-sounding  song— r^wjr  coax. 
Thus  sung  we  in  the  marshes  bv  the  Acropolis, 
making  festal  the  rites  of  Nisaean  Bacchus. 
Brekekekex  coax  coax.  The  Muses  of  the  beau- 
tiful lyre  love  us  —  coax  coax — and  so  does 
horn -footed  Pan  who  pipes  upon  the  reed  — 
brekekekex  —  and  Apollo,  the  sweet  harper  — 
brekekekex  coax  coax.    So  let  us  sing  and  leap, 


and  leap  and  sing  again,  through  galingal  and 
sedge,  chanting  as  we  dive  our  choral  strains 
to  the  music  of  breaking  bubbles — brekekekex 
coax  coax. 

Other  poet's,  however,  are  not  of  Pan's 
opinion,  nor  of  Apollo's.  They  recognize 
no  harmony  in  the  voice  of  the  batra- 
chians.  Southey  quotes  it  as  the  extreme 
antithesis  of  melody.  Spenser,  in  his 
"  Epithalamium,"  warns  them  off  — 

Ne  let  the  unpleasant  choir  of  frogs  still  croak* 

ing 
Make  us  wish  their  choking. 

"  Dutch  nightingales  "  is  a  popular  nick- 
name of  these  loquacious  amphibians,  and 
Allan  Ramsay  derisively  rallies  the  Hoi* 
landers  upon  their  songsters. 

Elegant  Paris,  however,  has  a  better 
claim  to  these  mud-larks,  as  I  may  call 
them.  For  three  frogs  once  formed  the 
civic  device  of  Lutetia  —  the  '*  mud-land  *' 

Where  stagnant  pools  and  quaking  bogs 
Swarmed,  croaked,  and  crawled  with  hordes 
of  frogs, 

but  in  Ciovis's  time  the  grenouilU  was 
"  miraculously  "  transfigured  into  the  fleur- 
de-lis,  one  product  of  the  marshes  thus 
supplanting  the  other  upon  the  banner  and 
shield  of  France.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is 
that  about  that  time  our  neighbors  discov- 
ered what  excellent  eating  their  national 
device  was,  and,  not  caring  to  emblazon 
that  which  they  cooked,  they  promoted  the 
frog  from  their  orifiamme  to  their  stew- 
pans.  The  Moon-folk,  however,  had  an- 
ticipated them,  for,  so  Lucian  avers,  *Mhev 
used  but  one  kind  of  food,"  "  There  are," 
he  says,  **  great  multitudes  of  frogs  flying 
about  in  the  air;  these  they  catch  and, 
lighting  a  fire,  cook  them  upon  the  coals ; 
and  while  the  frogs  are  a-cooking  they  sit 
round  the  fire,  just  as  men  sit  round  a 
table,  and  swallow  the  smoke,  thinking  it 
indeed  to  be  the  finest  thing  in  the  world." 
**  Soulless  "  is  a  good  epithet  (of  Mac- 
kay's)  for  the  croak  of  the  creature,  as  any 
one  who  has  listened  long  to  their  un* 
meaning  clamor  will  confess,  but  I  like 
Moore's  humorous  rendering  of  its  sigoifi* 
cance  none  the  less :  — 

Those  frogs  whose  legs  a  barbarous  cook 
Cut  off,  and  left  the  ^ogs  in  the  brook 
To  cry  all  night,  till  life's  last  dregs, 
**Give  us  our  legs — Give  us  our  legs." 

Any  translation  of  the  sound  that  makes 
sense  of  it  commends  itself  to  me.  For  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  convinced  that  the 
moist  and  garrulous  things  had  souls. 
They  have  got  calves  to  their  legs,  a  fea* 
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ture  which,  if  I  am  not  wroDg,  no  other 
animal  but  mao  possesses. 

Yet,  when  io  coropaoy,  they  have  a  wide 
range  of  expression  from  the  crisp,  shriH 
chirrup  of  the  tree-frogs,  to  the  loud  snore 
of  the  '*  Cambridge  nightingales."  The 
multitudes  of  the  Arkansas  swamps  have 
a  nasal  metallic  yank-yank,  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  deep  owk-owk  of  the 
French  frogs.  The  fire-bellied  toad  has 
a  clear,  resonant  voice,  the  bull-frog  a 
profoundly  sonorous  one.  The  natter-jack 
cries  "  gloo-gloo,*'  the  green  toad  "  may- 
may,*'  while,  for  the  rest,  the  frog-chorus 
of  Aristophanes,  already  quoted,  renders 
them  faithfully  enough  by  brekekekex  and 
coax  coax. 

The  *'  bull-frog,*'  which  I  take  to  be  a 
corruption  of  bell-frog,  let  philologists  say 
what  tbey  like,  is  not  an  aversion  of  the 
poets.  It  is  **  deep-mouthed  "  in  Byron, 
and  Faber  has  — 

Beneath  my  feet 
A  lonely  bell -frog  from  the  reedy  fosse 
Rang  his  distinct  and  melancholy  fate, 
To  my  travel-wearied  mind 
Most  soothingly  attuned. 

There  ought  to  be  nothing  laughable 
about  the  creature's  voice,  but  I  confess  I 
have  laughed  consumedly  at  its  pompous 
gravity,  and  a  friend  once  told  me  how  a 
love-making  scene,  which  both  the  lady 
concerned  and  he  meant  to  be  most  se- 
rious, was  made  utterly  ridiculous,  and 
ended  in  farce,  in  consequence  of  a  bull- 
frog chiming  in  most  inopportunely,  when 
sentiment  demanded  silence  or,  at  most,  a 
nightingale's  song.  However,  the  frog 
was,  after  all,  a  true  friend,  for  the  mar- 
riage, which  eventually  followed  their 
laughing  betrothal,  has  been  a  happy  one, 
owing,  so  he  says,  "to  that  old  bull-frog  " 
having  stopped  them  both  from  commit- 
ting themselves  and  each  other  to  **  a  lot 
of  bosh  "  at  the  commencement. 

In  fairy  stories  the  frog  is  perpetually 
recurring.  Its  shape  is  popularly  held  in 
aversion,  so  nothing  could  be  more  suit- 
able for  the  utmost  degradation  of  en- 
chanted princesses  and  princes.  Ivan  the 
tsar's  son  has  to  marry  a  frog  who  even- 
tuates blissfully  in  a  very  Helen  of  per 
sonal  charms.  In  Grimm,  the  exquisite 
princess  has  to  wed  a  frog  which  turns 
into  an  adorable  prince.  When  the  lovely 
maiden  is  to  be  transformed  into  an  odious 
object,  toads  fall  from  her  mouth  when 
she  speaks.  Yet  In  folk-lore,,  frogs  are 
uniformly  beneficent.  One  brings  the 
queen  her  Rose-briar  daughter,  another,  a 
£it  old  frog,  makes  Dummling's  fortune  for 
him. 


So,  too,  are  the  toads.  They  are  always 
bringing  good  luck  to  children,  or  treas- 
ures, as  **  the  toad  with  the  crooked  leg  " 
did,  to  princesses.  As  the  metamorphoses 
of  human  beings  they  are  intended  to  be 
repulsive.  Io  their  own  persons  they  are 
benign.  As  the  familiars  of  witches  the 
paddocks  had  a  bad  name,  but,  like  Robin 
Goodfellow,  who  was  also  the  companion 
of  hobgoblins  and  all  manner  of  serene 
naughtinesses,  they  exercised  their  power 
with  consideration  and  benevolence.  Thus 
in  an  old  "  Witches'  Song  "  — 

I  went  to  the  toad  that  breeds  under  the  wall ; 
I  charmed  him  out,  her  came  to  my  call. 
I  scratched  out  the  eyes  of  the  owl  before ; 
I  ture  the  bat's  wing  —  what  would  you  have 
more? 

Wordsworth  regards  the  frog  as  a  sort 
of  amphibian  Mark  Tapley,  and  sees  in 
the  creature  jumping  about  on  a  wet  day 
a  moral  of  cheerfulness  under  depressing 
circumstances,  and  bids  his  readers 

Learn  from  him  to  find  a  reason 
For  a  light  heart  in  a  dull  season. 

But  considering  that  Wordsworth  pro- 
fessed an  exceptional  sympathy  with  na* 
ture,  it  is  curipus  that  he  should  have 
missed  sense  by  such  a  distance.  Wet 
days  are,  of  course,  the  frog's  gayest 
weather ;  then  it  picnics,  flirts,  puffs  out, 
is  happiest. 

Of  the  actual  frogs  of  story  the  poets 
have  three  groups.  There  are  first  those 
"  good  iGsop's  frogs  "  that  asked  for  a 
king  — 

Thus  kings  were  first  invented,  and  thus  kings 
Were  burnished  into  heroes,  and  became 
The  arbiters  of  this  terraqueous  swamp, 
Storks  among  frogs, 

and  afterwards  changed  the  dynasty  — 

Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bog, 
And  the  hoarse  nation  croaked  "God  save 
King  Log.»' 

From  the  same  delightful  source  comes 
that  other  that  would  have  her  children' 
know  that  their  mother  could  make  herself 
as  big  as  anything —  % 

And  thus  the  reptile  sits 
Enlarging  till  she  splits. 

And  also  those,  the  '*  much-complaining  ** 
frogs,  that  presumptuously  entertained  the 
idea  of  punishing  the  sun  for  drying  up 
their  mud. 

Next,  in  frequency  of  mention,  are  the 
pugnacious  frogs  of  the  classics  that  did 
battle  with  the  mice,  where  "  he  who  in- 
flates the  cheek  *'  warred  with  the  **  cheese- 
nibbler;'*  and  those  others  who  went, 
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as  Beattie  sings,  to  battle  against  the 
cranes :  — 

And  there  the  frog,  a  scene  full  sad  to  see, 
Shorn  of  one  leg,  slow  sprawled  along  on  three. 
He  vaults  no  more  with  vigorous  hops  on  high, 
But  mourns  in  honest  croaks  his  destiny. 

The  third  group  are  those  of  Holy  Writ, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred. 


If 


"THE  LOATHED  PADDOCK. 

"  Inasmuch,"  says  De  Gubernatis,  **as 
the  toad  is  a  form  proper  to  the  demon, 
it  is  feared  and  hunted  ;  inasmuch  as,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  considered  as  a  diabol- 
ical form  imposed  upon  a  divine  or  princely 
being,  it  is  respected  and  venerated  as  a 
sacred  animal."  In  poetry,  the  toad  has 
only  one,  the  "  loathed  '*  aspect ;  although 
in*  popular  estimation  of  all  countries  it 
has  both  a  sinister  and  a  benign. 

It  is  a  lucky  omen  if  one  crosses  the 
path  of  a  wedding  party  bound  for  the 
church.  Did  not  St.  Patrick  —  all  pictures 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  —  spare 
them  when  he  drummed  **the  vermin" 
out  of  Ireland  ?  Just  as  in  Cornwall  a  man 
may  not  shoot  a  raven  lest  he  should  kill 
King  Arthur  unawares,  so  in  Tuscany, 
you  may  not  hurt  a  toad  lest  you  should 
do  a  mischief  to  some  young  princess  or 
heroine  who  has  been  cruelly  transformed 
into  the  shape,  and  who  is  only  waiting 
for  the  beautiful  prince  to  come,  when  the 
maiden  will  resume  her  charms  and  "live 
happily  ever  afterwards."  In  the  folk-tale 
of  some  countries,  the  beast  who  marries 
beauty  is  a  toad,  and  many  stories  sub- 
stitute this  creature  for  the  frog  in  such 
stories  as  where,  benign  and  amiable,  it 
fetches  rings  up  for  sultans'  sons  and 
balls  for  kings'  daughters.  Medicinally, 
the  paddock  had  once  a  high  value  for 
cancer,  and  in  Europe  it  Is  still  worn  on 
the  person  as  a  charm  against  poisons  and 
the  plague.  On  occasion,  too,  it  was  a 
potent  beast.  For  if  it  found  a  cock's 
egg  and  hatched  It,  the  result  was  a  cock- 
atrice, a  fearsome  thing,  which  of  its  own 
accord  grew  a  crown  on  its  head  and  so 
became  a  basilisk,  and  could  kill  by  merely 
looking.  A  very  notable  worm  indeed, 
and  roost  reverend,  was  "this  crowned 
asp."    Moreover,  the  toad, 

though  ugly. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head. 

In  that  very  fascinating  work  "The 
Natural  History  of  Gems,"*  a  chapter  is 
devoted  to  those  "  stones  of  virtue,"  which 

•  By  C.  W.  King,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 


were  supposed  in  olden  limes  to  liave 
been  produced  by,  or  found  inside  of, 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles  — such 
as  the  hyaeina,  which,  placed  under  the 
tongue,  conferred  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
the  marvellous  "lynx  stone; "the  grass- 
green  chloritis,  found  only  in  wagtails, 
and  the  alectoria,  a  crystal,  formed  inside 
cocks;  the  cinsdia, developed  in  the  head 
of  the  fish  so  called ;  the  draconite,  dread- 
fully lodged  in  snakes,  and  the  famous 
"  batrachite  "  or  "  bufonite  "  —  the  •*  toad 
stone."  This  last  was  said  to  be  of  three 
kinds,  —  one  yellow  and  green  "like  a 
frog,"  the  second  black,  the  third  red  and 
black.  This  tradition  being  handed  down 
to  mediaeval  fancies  resulted  in  the  toad 
being  credited  with  a  "jewel  in  its  head," 
which  was  variously  called  "  borax,"  "  no- 
sa,"  and  "crapodinus." 

The  unwieldy  toad 
That  crawls  from  his  secure  abode 
Within  the  mossy  garden  wall 
When  evening  dews  began  to  fall. 
O  mark  the  beauty  in  his  eye  : 
What  wonders  in  that  circle  lie  I 
So  clear,  so  bright,  our  fathers  said 
He  wears  a  jewel  in  his  head  I 

This  rare  gem  was  a  specific  against 
poisons,  and  a  great  number  of  rings  are 
in  existence  in  which  the  Krottenstein  is 
set  as  a  talisman  against  venom.  Eras- 
mus writes  of  a  famous  toad-stone  dedi- 
cated to  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  and 
numerous  mediaeval  jewels  now  preserved 
in  collections  owed  their  great  value  ia 
the  past  to  the  magic  potencies  supposed 
to  be  vested  in  the  mysterious  stone.  It 
has  been  discovered  by  modern  investi- 
gation that  these  bufonites  are  reallv  the 
bony  plates  lining  the  jaws  of  some  fossil 
fish,  hemispherical  bosses  which  served 
the  finned  creatures  for  teeth ;  but  fortu- 
nately this  discovery  was  not  made  la 
time  to  spoil  the  pleasure  which  our  fore* 
fathers  took  in  their  toad-stones. 

On  the  other  hand,  "in  its  dial)oIicaI 
aspect"  Bufo  has  many depreciative  asso- 
ciations. It  was  said  to  spit  poison,  and 
to  shoot  it  out  at  its  pursuers,  also  to 
envenom  all  the  plants  it  passed  over. 
This  is  the  poets'  acceptation  of  toads. 

With  them  they  are  so  venomous  that 
serpents  "of  most  deadly  sort"  are  brack- 
eted with  them,  as  being  —  in  Blair  for 
instance  —  the  superlatives  of  evil.  Eliza 
Cook  calls  them  "foam-spitting'*  and 
"vile,"  and  this  unforlunate  lady  had,  at 
any  rate,  such  privilege  as  might  be  begged 
from  the  precedent  of  Milton,  living  two 
centuries  before  her,  saying  that  Satan 

Squat  like  a  toad  close  to  the  ear  of  £ve» 
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Coleridge,  always  punctual  in  plagia- 
rism, has  **  Slander  squatting  near,  spit- 
ting cold  venom  in  a  dead  man's  ear," 
altogether  a  ridiculous  image  and  a  waste 
of  **  venom.''  In  Dyer  we  find  them  as- 
sociated with  several  poetical  horrors  —  a 
curious  assortment:  — 

'Tis  now  the  raven's  dark  abode, 
*Tis  now  th'  apartment  of  the  toad, 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds, 
And  there  the  pois'nous  adder  breeds. 

Churchill  is  in  the  same  vein  :  — 

Marking  her  noisome  road 
With  poison's  trail,  here  crawl'd  the  bloated 

toad; 
There  webs  were  spread  of  more  than  common 

size, 
And  half-starv'd  spiders  prey'd  on  half-starv'd 

flies; 
In  quest  of  food  efts  strove  in  vain  to  crawl ; 
Slugs,  pinched  with  hunger,  smear'd  the  slimy 

wall; 
•The  cave  around  with  hissing  serpents  hung ; 
On  the  damp  roof  unhealthy  vapor  hung. 
And  famine,  by  her  children  always  known. 
As  proud  as  poor,  here  fixed  her  native  throne. 

Moore  is  characteristically  fanciful :  — 

There  let  every  noxious  thing 
Trail  its  filth  and  fix  its  sting; 
Let  the  bull-toad  taint  him  over, 
Round  him  let  mosquitoes  hover, 
In  his  ears  and  eye-oalls  tingling, 
With  his  blood  their  poison  mingling. 

This  ** bull-toad"  is  thoroughly  Moore- 
isb,  and  belongs  of  course  to  the  same 
poetical  family  as  the  *' night  raven"  or 
*'wood  wolf."  Toad  and  adder,  by  the 
way,  is  a  very  frequent  association  — 
showing  how  thoroughly  the  fiction  of  the 
poisonous  character  of  the  toad  had  taken 
hold  of  the  poet's  fancy.  So,  too,  had 
the  wickedness  and  the  bloodthirstiaess 
of  the  owl. 

••  Full-blown  "  is  Pope's  delightful  epi- 
thet for  Bufo.  It  is  not  what  he  meant, 
of  course,  for  that  was  *'  inflated,"  *'  puffed 
out,"  **  bloated."  But  it  conveys  his  mean- 
ing admirably  pone  the  less,  and  has  no 
spite  in  it.  "Fulsome"  is  one  of  Dry- 
den's  epithets,  and,  even  more  absurdly 
than  "full  blown,"  suggests  an  excessive 
distension.  The  real  meaning  of  the  word, 
however,  is  "nauseating,"  "nauseous," 
and  differs,  therefore,  from  Pope's  in  be- 
ing extremely  rude  to  Bufo.  "  Slow,  soft 
toad,"  says  Shelley  ^  an  excellent  phrase. 
But  the  majority,  from  Spenser  to  Words- 
worth, have  only  "  bloated  "  and  '*  loathly." 
Moore  calls  it  "obscene;"  Southey, 
"  foul ; "  Savage  "  loathsome,"  and  so  on. 
Thomson,  of  course,  is  "egregious"  as 
Qsoal,  in  infelicitous  description. 


In  metaphor  the  toad  comes  off  poorly. 
Spenser  sets  the  fashion :  — 

Envy  rode 
Upon  a  ravenous  wolf  and  still  did  chaw 
Between  his  cankered  teeth  a  venomous  tode 
That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  maw. 

In  Lovelace's  duel :  — 

First  from  his  den  rolls  forth  that  load 
Of  spite  and  hate,  the  speckled  toad. 
And  from  his  chaps  a  foam  doth  spawn. 

Pope,  in  his  prologue  to  the  satires,  has 
Sporus,  who,  a 

familiar  toad. 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 

Its  nominal  connection  with  the  toad- 
stool is  very  curious,  for  it  arises  from 
the  word  "  pogge,"  which  means  a  toad, 
and  is  also  an  equivalent  for  Puck.  Now, 
the  "pogge,"  as  1  have  already  said,  has 
in  popular  superstition  a  diabolical  aspect, 
and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  devilkin,  of  whom 
Puck  is  the  chief,  and  the  fungus  in  ques- 
tion, by  a  very  allowable  fancy,  is  called  * 
indifferently  a  "puck's  stool,"  or  toad- 
stool, and  the  puff-ball  is  a  pixie  stool  or 
paddock  stool.  Spenser's  couplet  on  this 
connection  is  surely  delightful. 

The  grisly  toadstool  grown  there  might  I  see    ' 
And  loathed  paddocks  lording  on  the  same. 

•'Toadflax,"  one  of  the  very  prettiest 
of  all  our  wild  flowers,  and  "toad-pipe," 
are  said  to  be  only  accidentally  associated 
with  the  toad,  as  the  original  spelling  was 
"tod,"  which  means  a  bunch.  Not  that  I 
care  in  the  least  for  such  learned  enlight- 
enments. They  spoil  a  great  deal  of 
pleasant  fancy,  I  think,  by  taking  away 
its  flax  and  its  pipe  from  the  toad.  Why 
should  not  the  quiet-living,  home-staying 
thing  spin  flax  or  use  the  hollow  tubes  of 
the  equisetum  (as  the  frogs  pretend  they 
use  the  reeds)  for  mellowing  their  utter- 
ances? For  there  are  toads  that  croak 
as  melodiously  as  frogs. 

Phil  Robinson. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SIMILES. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  wis- 
est and  wittiest  sayings  in  the  world  have 
been  conveyed  to  it  in  the  form  of  simili- 
tude. Similitude,  indeed,  in  its  widest 
sense,  embraces  many  forms  —  metaphor, 
allegory,  fable,  parable,  parody,  even  pun. 
But  even  of  simile,  pure  and  simple,  it  is 
astonishing  bow  vast  a  number  of  the 
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very  best  things  in  every  branch  of  liter- 
ature owe  their  e£Eect  to  its  employment. 
And  it  is  curious  also  to  observe  how  the 
effect  of  a  fine  simile  (a  rara  avis)  de- 
pends upon  almost  as  many  different 
causes  as  there  are  branches  of  literature 
in  which  it  may  occur.  Whether  it  be 
employed  merely  as  an  illustration,  or 
whether  it  be  introduced,  a&  ^%  otten  the 
case  in  poetry,  solely  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  power,  or  beauty,  or  grotesquerie  of 
effect,  a  really  fine  simile,  as  Johnson  said 
of  Goldsmith,  touches  nothing  which  it 
does  not  adorn. 

Of  the  lowest  order  that  of  the  gro- 
tesque, the  following,  from  "  Hudibras," 
is  a  fair  example :  — 

And,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that 
neither  image  has  anything  ludicrous  in 
itself  —  the  great  heavens  flushed  with 
sunrise,  and  the  lobster  boiled  to  redness. 
The  effect  oi  p^otesquerie  results  from  the 
utter  dissimilarity  of  the  objects  of  com- 
parison in  all  except  their  single  point  of 
resemblance. 

If  the  imageries  compared  are,  one  or 
both,  ridiculous  in  themselves,  the  simile, 
of  course,  gains  effect.  In  Hood*s  **  £p- 
ping  Hunt,"  Huggins  is  shot  over  his 
horse's  head  into  a  furze-bush  — 

Where,  sharper  set  than  hunger  is, 

He  squatted  all  forlorn. 
And  like  a  bird  was  singing  out 

While  sitting  on  a  thorn. 

These  objects  of  comparison  have 
again  as  little  as  possible  in  common.  It 
is  true  that  both  Huggins  and  the  bird 
sit  and  sing  upon  a  thorn  —  but  it  is  the 
extreme  dissimilarity  between  the  motive 
and  the  nature  of  their  melodies  which 
makes  the  simile  effective.  It  will  be 
seen,  moreover,  that  only  one  side  of  the 
comparison  is  ludicrous  per  se^  namely 
that  of  Huggins  on  his  thorn ;  the  figure 
of  the  bird  is,  in  itself,  quite  the  reverse. 
Take  now  a  case  where  both  imageries 
are  separately  ludicrous.  Mr.  Horatio 
Sparkinsasks  Miss  Theresa  Maldertoo  to 
dance  with  him. 

'*  Miss  Malderton,"  said  Horatio,  after  the 
ordinary  salutations,  and  bowing  very  low, 
*'  may  I  be  permitted  to  presume  to  hope  that 
you  will  allow  me  to  have  the  pleasure  " 

*'I  don*t  think  Vm  engaged,"  said  Miss 
Theresa  with  a  dreadful  affectation  of  indif- 
ference, "but  really  —  so  many—" 

Horatio  looked  handsomely  miserable^  like 
Hamlet  slipping  on  a  piece  of  orangt'peel. 


The  more  this  simile  is  considered,  the 
better  will  it  appear  —  in  fact  a  finer  bur- 
lesque simile  will  not  easily  be  found.  It 
is  interesting  for  another  reason  —  it  may 
be  new  to  many  readers.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other  it  occurs  in  the  library  edi- 
tion of  **  Sketches  by  Boz,"  and,  I  believe, 
in  no  other.  Perhaps  the  passage  was 
added  as  a  happy  afterthought  to  the  orig- 
inal ;  though,  if  such  were  the  case,  it  still 
remains  a  mystery  why  it  should  not  have 
been  inserted  in  all  subsequent  editions 
of  Dickens's  works. 

Nothing  gives  point  to  a  piece  of  sat- 
ire like  an  apt  simile.  A  capital  instance 
may  be  found  in  Boswell's  "Johnson." 
Boswell  had  been  to  hear  a  woman 
preach.  "  Sir,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  a  wom- 
an preaching  is  like  a  dog  dancing  on  his 
hind  legs.  It  is  not  done  well;  but  we 
are  surprised  to  see  it  done  at  all." 

A  good  simile  lives  long  —  its  root 
strikes  deep.  No  phrase  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  was  more  effective  than  that  in 
which  he  compared  his  silent  opponents 
to  a  range  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Noth- 
ing in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright  is  better 
known,  or  oftener  quoted,  than  the  com- 
parison of  the  seceders  from  his  party  to 
the  followers  of  David  at  the  cave  of  - 
Adullam.  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  in  his 
recent  book  on  the  impeachment  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  says  of  the  impassioned 
peroration  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot's  charge, 
"To  me,  like  most  eloquence,  it  resem- 
bles nothing  so  much  as  mo^^ldy  wed- 
ding cake."  The  effect  of  second-rate 
eloquence,  as  of  second-rate  poetry,  on 
others  beside  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
could  hardly  be  more  happily  described. 

Impey  reminds  one  of  Macaulay.  No 
one  knew  the  value  of  simile  better  than 
Macaulay  himself.  To  take  a  single  ex- 
ample from  his  "Essays."  Speaking  of 
Southey's  changes  of  political  opinion,  and 
desiring  to  imply  that  Southey's  opinions, 
whatever  change  they  might  undergo, 
were  always  in  the  wrong,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds :  — 

He  has  passed  from  one  extreme  of  political 
opinion  to  another,  as  Satan  in  Milton  went 
round  the  globe,  contriving  constantly  to  **  ride 
with  darkness.^'*  Wherever  the  thickest  shadow 
of  the  night  may  at  any  moment  chance  to  fall, 
there  is  Mr.  Southey.  It  is  not  everybody 
who  could  have  so  dexterously  avoided  blun- 
dering on  the  daylight  in  the  course  of  a  jour- 
ney to  the  antipodes. 

The  bitterest  invective  would  not  have 
half  the  force  of  this  comparison.  Surely 
a  more  stinging  passage  never  was 
penned. 
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Every  one  knows  Macaulay*s  observa- 
tion upon  a  certain  simile  in  Robert 
Montgomery's  poem. 

The  soal  asptrinR  pavts  its  soarce  to  rooant, 
As  streams  meanoer  level  with  their  fount. 

We  take  this  f^ys  Macaulay,  with  charac- 
teristic energy]  to  be  on  the  whole  the  worst 
similitude  in  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  no 
stream  meanders,  or  can  possibly  meander, 
level  with  its  fount  In  the  next  place,  if 
streams  did  meander  level  with  their  founts, 
no  two  motions  can  be  less  like  each  other 
than  that  of  meandering  level  and  that  of 
mounting  upwards. 

But  there  are  greater  poets  (thank 
Heaven  !)  than  Robert  Montgomery;  and 
with  poetic  similes  one  might  easily  fill  a 
bulky  volume,  and  a  very  interesting  and 
striking  volume  it  woula  be.  The  first 
association  of  the  words  **  poetic  simile  " 
is  with  those  long-drawn  chains  of  im- 
ageries introduced  in  succession,  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  beauty  of  detail, 
in  which  Homer  and  Virgil  delighted,  and 
which  later  poets  have  Imitated  from 
them.  Quotation  here  is  needless,  and 
would  be  superfluous.  But  there  is  an- 
other class  of  poetic  simile  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  con- 
sists in  the  same  seizure  of  a  chance 
resemblance  which  is  the  essence  of  dur- 
Usque  similitude,  but  which,  when  it  oc- 
curs in  serious  poetry,  becomes  what  it 
psed  to  be  the  fashion  among  critics  to 
call  '*  conceit."  The  following  from  Alex- 
ander Smith's  "  Life  Drama  "  is  an  exam- 
ple :  — 

His  heart  held  a  dead  hope. 
As  holds  the  wretched  west  the  sunset's  corse. 

This  is  a  pure  conceit.  There  is  no 
fitness,  nor  resemblance,  in  the  imageries. 
The  west  is  not  wretched ;  the  setting 
sun  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  corpse. 
The  simile  has  neither  power  of  illustra- 
tion nor  beauty  of  detail.  In  the  same 
poem  occurs  another  simile,  which  has 
also  been  criticised  as  a  conceit :  — 

I  saw  the  moon 
Rise  from  dark  waves  that  plucked  at  hen 

But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that 
this  is  a  piece  of  imagery  of  a  nature  and 
effect  quite  different  trom  the  first.  It  is 
a  piece  of  description*  It  shows  with  one 
brief  touch  what  a  page  of  laborious  word- 
painting  could  not  render  more  vivid  —  the 
plunging  of  the  dark  and  restless  waters, 
and  the  circle  of  the  slow,  white,  rising 
moon.  And  so  in  the  case  of  the  famous 
simile  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  which  excited 


such  a  storm  among  the  critics  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance  —  it  may  be  defended  on 
the  same  principle. 

C*^tait,  dans  la  nuit  brune, 
Sur  le  clocher  jauni 

La  lune 
Comme/un  point  sur  un  i. 

Now,  v«Hen  ijnpare  the  moon  over  a 
church  spire  to  a  dot  over  an  i,  may  or 
may  not  be  a  conceit.  If  such  a  simile 
occurred  in  a  poem  of  passion  and  deep 
feeling,  it  would  undoubtedly  seem  cold, 
fantastic,  and  out  of  place.  But  as  part 
of  a  drawing  of  scenery,  marking  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moon,  it  suggests,  by  a  touch, 
a  vast  amount  of  detail  which  it  would 
have  taken  long  to  describe  ;  it  indicates 
not  only  the  lateral  position  of  the  moon, 
but  also  her  height  in  the  sky  —  as  far  in 
proportion  over  the  spire  as  the  dot  is 
over  the  i.  And  yet  perhaps  the  illustra- 
tion is  too  ingenious;  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  startled  by  a  sense  of  incon* 
gruity.     It  is  clever  —  but  it  is  a  trick. 

Of  all  poets,  Moore  is  the  most  addicted 
to  the  use  of  simile.  His  pages  absolutely 
swarm  with  specimens,  generally  good, 
never  very  bad,  always  more  or  less  in- 
genious. 

He  knew  no  more  of  fear  than  one  who  dwells 
Beneath  the  tropics,  knows  of  icicles. 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  his  style. 
Perhaps  a  better  one  is  the  following :  — 

And  memory,  like  a  drop  that  night  and  day 
Falls  cold  and  ceaseless,  wore  my  heart  away. 

Hardly  can  it  be  said  of  Moore's  muse, 
as  of  the  heroine  of  one  of  his  own  songs, 
**  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore." 
The  adornments  with  which  he  decked 
her  in  such  profusion  do  not  always  keep 
her  from  appearing  tawdry.  For  a  really 
great  simile  one  roust  not  search  his 
works.  He  has  diamond  dust  in  abun- 
dance, but  no  Koh-i-noor. 

Many  poets  have  a  favorite  piece  of 
imagery  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
employ  several  times  over.  Coleridge,  in 
his  earlier  days,  was  constantly  bringing 
in  the  example  of  the  upas  tree  as  an 
illustration  of  faithlessness  or  treachery 
— >  a  tree  which,  if  it  be  not  slandered,  is 
accustomed  to  lull  the  weary  traveller  with 
its  specious  shade,  and  then  kill  him, 
while  sleeping,  with  its  poisonous  fumes. 
Shelley  was  extremely  fond  of  the  image, 
which  occurs  many  times  in  his  works,  of 
an  eagle  fighting  with  a  serpent  in  mid- 
air. 
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There  is  \a  one  of  Alexander  Smith's 
poems  a  rare  instance  of  striking  and 
impressive  simile:  — 

Across  his  sea  of  mind 
A  thought  came  streaming  like  a  blazing  ship 
Upon  a  mighty  wind. 

Wordsworth's  finest  li^k^crJiaps  in- 
deed the  finest  in  the  l*t&  S's  ^^is  that 
simile  contained  in  his  ap55trophe  to  Mil- 
ton :  — 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart. 

Dante's  similes  are  unrivalled  for  their 
illustrative  power.  For  example,  that  of 
the  souls  at  Charon's  ferry,  who  fall  from 
the  crags  into  the  boat  like  withered 
leaves.  How  finely  does  this  give  the 
twirling  motion  of  aimless,  unresisting, 
and  despairing  fall  I  Again,  the  spirits  in 
Purgatory  gaze  with  such  intentness  at 
the  figure  of  Dante,  unfamiliar  to  their 
regions,  that  their  brows  are  wrinkled 

Like  an  old  tailor  at  the  needle's  eye. 

There  is  nothing  ornamental  about  this 
image  of  the  old  tailor.     It  is  the  vivid 
ness  with  which  it  depicts  the  expression 
on   the  faces  of  the  peering  spirits  that 
makes  the  comparison  effective. 

There  is  in  one  of  Dobell's  poems  a 
simile  which  involves  an  extraordinarily 
accurate  piece  of  observation.  The  song 
of  the  nightingale,  he  says,  falling  out  of 
the  leafy  tree, 

Rings  like  a  golden  jewel  down  a  golden  stair. 

The  excellence  of  this  comparison  does 
not  force  itself  irresistibly  in  an  instant; 
one  might  even  pass  it  over  without  per- 
ceiving its  full  beauty.  But  observe  it 
closely  —  the  slow  beginning  —  the  like- 
ness of  the  fall  of  note  on  note  to  the  ring 
of  gold  on  gold,  as  the  jewel  drops  from 
stair  to  stair  —  the  gathering  swiftness  — 
the  distinct  sounds  at  length  blending 
into  each  other,  as  the  rushing  jewel  grows 
in  speed,  as  the  notes  pour  faster  and 
faster  from  the  throat  of  the  rapturous 
songster,  until  at  last,  too  swift  for  ut- 
terance, they  *' close  In  a  thick-warbled 
ecstasy." 

The  more  closely  these  points  of  resem- 
blance are  considered,  the  more  clearly 
will  it  become  apparent  that  the  simile  is 
both  fine  and  bold. 

Boldness  is  often  the  life  of  simile  — 
but  it  requires  a  great  artist  to  be  at  once 
bold  and  fine.  In  this  respect,  no  poet 
can  compare  with  Victor  Hugo.  The 
number,  the  originality,  and  the  power  of 


the  similes  to  be  found  in  his  verses 
almost  surpass  belief.  Who  was  it  that 
compared  to  ebony  the  style  of  Tertullian, 
in  its  rich  gloom  and  splendor?  It  was 
an  admirable  simile,  whoever  made  it. 
But  instances  as  bold  and  as  fine  as  this, 
and  not  unlike  it  in  character,  swarm  in 
the  verses  of  Victor  Hugo  as  thick  as 
bees  upon  a  bank  of  thyme.  For  bold- 
ness of  imagination,  inaeed,  he  has  no 
rival,  except,  perhaps,  among  the  Eastern 
poets — a  certain  Chinese  author,  for  ex- 
ample, who  in  one  of  his  poems  describing 
a  flock  of  cranes  in  full  flight  says,  with  a 
fine  excess  of  fancy, — 

They  lifted  up  their  voices  like  a  saiL 

Nothing  quite  so  audacious  as  this  will 
be  found  in  Victor  Hugo  or  any  other 
poet  of  the  Western  world.  But  to  give 
a  single  example  of  the  exuberance  with 
which  his  genius  could  pour  forth  a  con- 
tinued stream  of  rich  and  striking  fanta- 
sies, take  the  following  from  a  short  poem 
entitled  "  Sunsets."  And  here,  the  object 
not  being  to  render  the  poetry  of  the 
language,  which  would  be  hopeless,  but 
merely  to  set  forth  the  imageries  which  it 
contains,  a  prose  translation  may  be  for- 
given. 

O,  regard  the  sky  I 

There  the  moving  cloads  take  strange  forms 
under  the  breath  of  the  winds.  At  times  be- 
neath their  waves  the  lightning  gleams,  as  if 
some  giant  of  the  sky  had  swiftly  drawn  bis 
sword  among  the  clouds ; 

Then  appears,  banging  in  the  heavens,  a 
monstrous  beast,  an  alligator  broad  and  striped, 
with  fangs  in  ranks,  against  whose  leaden 
flanks  the  bright  clouds  shine  like  goldon 
scales ; 

Then  a  palace  arises  —  till  the  air  trembles, 
and  all  fades,  and,  strewn  along  the  sky,  its 
vermeil  cones  hang  overhead,  down-pointed, 
like  inverted  hills ; 

Then  that  cloud  of  lead,  of  gold,  of  copper, 
of  iron,  wherein,  with  sounds  of  heavy  murmurs, 
repose  the  tempest,  the  waterspout,  the  thun- 
derbolt, and  hell  —  it  is  God  who  hangs  them 
there  in  throngs,  even  as  within  the  niches  of 
a  dome  a  warrior  suspends  his  clashing  arms. 

Then  —  all  disappears  I  The  sun,  dashed 
down  from  high,  like  a  red  globe  of  bronze 
cast  back  into  the  furnace,  which  falls  with  a 
shock  upon  the  waves,  upflings  like  flakes  of 
flame  into  the  zenith  the  burning  foam  of  the 
clouds. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  Victor 
Hugo's  style  are,  generally  speaking,  not 
to  be  found  in  any  writing  in  our  language. 
There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  Landor, 
and  that,  curiously  enough,  a  simile,  which 
reads  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  fine  prose  rea- 
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derio^  from  some  work  of  Victor  Hugo's, 
so  curiously  (aud  of  course  by  mere 
coincidence)  does  it  reflect  the  distin- 
guishing marks  both  of  his  imagination 
and  of  his  power.  The  passage  in  ques- 
tion describes  the  funeral  pyre,  in  which 
is  about  to  perish  the  last  surviving  citi- 
zen  of  Numantia:  — 

He  extended  his  withered  arms,  he  thrust 
forward  the  gaunt  links  of  bis  throat,  and  upon 
gnarled  knees,  which  smote  each  other  audibly, 
tottered  into  the  civrc  fire.  It,  like  some 
hungry  and  strangest  beast  in  the  innermost 
wild  of  Africa,  pierced,  broken,  prostrate,  mo- 
tionless, gazed  at  by  its  hunter  in  the  impa- 
tience of  glory,  in  the  delight  of  awe,  panted 
once  more,  and  seized  him  ! 

This  passage,  fine  as  it  is,  is  yet  by  no 
means  uniquely  fine  among  the  works  of 
Landor.  Of  all  prose  writers  few  have 
used  the  simile  so  abundantly  as  he,  and 
certainly  none  so  greatly.  One  other  in- 
stance may  here  be  taken  from  his  writ- 
ings, an  instance  of  a  peculiar  beauty  all 
bis  own,  and  worthy  of  quotation  not  more 
as  an  example  of  similitude  than  for  the 
sake  of  a  most  pure  and  haunting  music 
which  makes  the  very  poetry  of  prose. 
No  verse  was  ever  sweeter. 

There  is  a  gloom  in  deep  love,  a^  in  deep 
water ;  there  is  a  silence  in  it  which  suspends 
the  foot,  and  the  folded  arms  and  the  dejected 
bead  are  the  images  it  reflects.  No  voice 
shakes  its  surface  :  the  Muses  themselves  ap- 
proach it  with  a  tardy  and  a  timid  step,  and 
with  a  low  and  tremulous  and  melancholy  song. 

Such  should  be  the  language  which 
speaks  of  love  1 

What  themes  have  oftenest  allured  the 
minds  of  poets  and  of  dreamers?    Love 

—  and  life.  Similitudes  of  love  alone 
would  fill  a  volume.  And  life!  How, 
before  the  musing  mind,  its  multitudinous 
comparisons  come  crowding  up  in  their 
familiar  forms  1  A  flower  that  fades  —  a 
vision  in  the  night  —  a  river  flowing  to 
the  great  ocean  —  a  lamp  not  everlasting 

—  a  frail  bridge  trembling  above  a  roar- 
ing water  —  a  ship  storm-beaten  and 
threatened  by  every  blast  —  a  pilgrimage 
through  many  scenes  of  peril  —  a  strength- 
less  breath  "servile  to  all  the  skyey  influ- 
ences *'  —  a  streak  of  mist  which  melts  at 
morning  "into  the  infinite  azure  of  the 
past.*'  A  similitude  of  life  shall  give  us, 
in  the  words  of  Goldsmith,  our  last  in- 
stance. Who  that  has  heard  them  can 
forget  their  deep  and  quiet  beauty?  — 

Life,  at  its  greatest  and  best,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  froward  child,  who  must  be  humored 
and  played  with  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  the 
care  is  over. 


From  The  Antiquary. 
ORDEALS  AND  OATHS. 

The  last  trial  by  duel  in  England  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Charles  L,  when  Donald,  Lord  Rey, 
was  the  appellant,  and  David  Ramsay, 
Esq.,  the  defendast.  They  fought  in  the 
Pair*--*  Ciiamber,  at  Westminster.  But 
of  c*ourse  when  trial  by  battle  or  duel  was 
abolished  as  part  of  the  judicial  machinery 
of  the  country,  men  kept  it  up  as  a  mode 
of  remedying  their  private  wrongs ;  and  it 
may  be  mentioned,  parenthetically,  that 
the  last  of  such  duels  fought  by  English- 
men on  English  soil  was  in  1845,  ^hea 
Lieutenant  Hankey  shot  Captain  Seton 
at  Browndown,  near  Gosport.  In  feudal 
times  trials  by  single  combat  were  no- 
where more  common  than  on  the  borders 
of  England  and  Scotland.  The  practice 
was  to  draw  up  and  execute  a  formal  in- 
denture setting  forth  in  a  schedule  and 
with  much  precision  the  causes  of  quarrel. 
The  following  is  a  specimen :  **  1 1  is  agreed 
between  Thomas  Musgrave  and  Lancelot 
Carleton  for  the  true  trial  of  such  contro- 
versies as  are  betwixt  them,  to  have  it 
openly  tried,  by  way  of  combat,  before 
God  and  the  face  of  the  world,  to  try  it 
in  Canomby-holme,  before  England  and 
Scotland,  upon  Thursday  in  Easter-week, 
between  the  eighth  day  of  April  next  en- 
suing, AD.  1602,  betwixt  nine  of  the  clock 
and  one  of  the  same  day,  to  fight  on  foot, 
to  be  armed  with  jack,  steel  cap,  plaite 
sleeves,  plaite  breeches,  plaite  sockes,  two 
baskerd  swords,  the  blades  to  be  one  yard 
and  a  half  a  quarter  of  length,  two  Scotch 
daggers  or  dirks  at  their  girdles,  and 
either  of  them  to  provide  armor  and  weap- 
ons for  themselves  according  to  this  in- 
denture." Even  yet  the  world  has  not 
seen  the  last  of  trial  by  ordeal.  It  is  still 
resorted  to  by  the  natives  of  the  Garo 
Hills,  Assam.  The  water-boiling  ordeal 
is,  in  that  region,  a  popular  mode  of  set- 
tling disputed  claims.  An  earthen  pot, 
filled  with  water,  is  placed  on  a  tripod 
over  some  sticks,  which  are  lighted.  The 
defendant  calls  upon  his  gods  to  be  pres- 
ent and  do  justice.  If  the  water  does  not 
boil  within  a  certain  time,  the  defendant 
is  victorious  and  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation as  for  a  false  accusation.  In 
more  serious  cases  the  accused  is  tied  to 
a  tree,  in  a  dense  jungle,  and  left  for  sev- 
eral days  and  nights  on  the  chance  of  a 
tiger  coming  that  way.  If  he  escapes 
alive  he  is  adjudged  to  be  innocent.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  words  "  So  help 
me  God  "  are  no  part  of  the  oath  itself, 
but  merely  indicate  the  usual  form  of  ad* 
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ministering  it.  It  must  be  taken  corpor- 
ally, that  is  to  say,  by  the  witness  laying 
his  hand  upon  some  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or,  which  is  sufficient,  upon  the  Com- 
mon Prayer-Book  containing  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels.  "  Hear  this,  thou  that  call* 
est  thyself  John  by  the  naou;^  baptism, 
whom  I  hold  by  the  hand,  th|*^^^ely 
upon  me  thou  hast  lied,  and  far  Tnisthou 
liest,  that  I,  who  call  myself  Harold  by 
the  name  of  baptism,  did  not  feloniously 
murder  thy  father,  William  by  name  —  So 
help  me  God^  The  appellant  then  kissed 
the  book,  and  added:  **And  this  will  I 
defend  against  thee  by  my  body,  as  this 
court  shall  award."  The  appellant  was 
then  sworn  in  like  manner,  and  the  mode 
of  battle  having  been  decided  on,  the 
combatants  fell  to.  Many  curious  cases 
are  recorded  in  regard  to  witnesses  sworn 
according  to  the  formalities  declared  by 
them  to  be  binding  upon  their  consciences. 
One  man,  who  declined  to  be  sworn  in 
the  usual  way,  placed  his  bands  to  his 
buttons  and  declared  that  he  was  then 
under  oath,  and  this  was  held  to  satisfy 
the  law.  The  old  form  of  a  Scotch  Cove- 
nanter's oath  is  specially  solemn :  **  I, 
A.  B.,  do  swear  by  God  himself,  as  I  shall 
answer  to  him  at  the  Great  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, that  the  evidence  I  shall  give  to  the 
court  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  —  So  help  me 
God,^^  By  way  of  contrast  may  be  men- 
tioned the  oath  of  a  Chinaman,  who,  on 
entering  the  witness>box,  kneels  down  and 
breaks  a  china  saucer  against  the  box. 
The  oath  is  then  interpreted  to  him  as 
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follows :  "  You  shall  tell  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  truth;  the  saucer  is  cracked, 
and  if  you  do  not  tell  the  truth,  your  soul 
will  be  cracked  like  the  saucer."  The 
Mahomedan's  oath  —  sworn  on  the  Koran 
—  is  more  impressive.  The  witness  first 
places  his  right  hand  flat  upon  the  book, 
and  his  left  hand  to  his  forehead ;  he  then 
lowers  his  head  until  it  touches  the  book, 
and  declares  himself  bound  to  speak  the 
truth.  This,  at  least,  was  the  formality 
adopted  in  a  *'  leading  case."  An  instance 
of  eccentricity  in  the  way  of  "swearing" 
is  recorded  in  Lord  Campbell's  "  Lives  of 
the  Chancellors."  The  story  was  attrib- 
uted to  Lord  Erskine.  When  he  was 
counsel  in  an  important  cause,  a  witness 
was  called,  who,  without  describing  him- 
self as  of  any  particular  sect,  stated  that 
he  objected  to  take  the  oath  in  the  usual 
form,  but  said  he  would  hold  up  his  hand 
and  swear,  but  without  kissing  the  book. 
On  being  questioned  as  to  his  reason,  he 
stated  that  it  was  because  it  was  written  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation  **  that  the  angel, 
standing  on  the  sea,  held  up  his  hand^^ 
Against  the  sufficiency  of  this  objection 
Erskine  urged  that  in  the  first  place  the 
witness  was  not  an  angel ;  and  secondly 
it  could  pot  be  known  how  the  angel  would 
have  sworn  if  he  had  stood  on  dry  ground 
as  the  witness  did.  The  presiding  judge 
(Lord  Keny6n)  sent  into  the  Common 
Pleas  to  consult  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, 
who  thought  the  witness  was  entitled  to 
be  sworn  in  the  manner  he  desired,  and 
that  was  permitted  accordingly. 

Douglas  M.  Ford. 


The  Palace  of  Urbino.  — This  famous 
palace  still  rears  its  airy  turrets  and  balconies, 
like  some  enchanted  castle,  above  the  black- 
ness of  the  old  town.  Those  marvellous  col- 
lections of  pictures,  of  tapestries,  and  MSS., 
of  which  Giovanni  Santi  and  Bembo  and  Cas- 
tiglione  all  wrote  in  turn,  which  so  filled  the 
vast  halls  that  it  seemed  less  a  palace  than  a 
city,  have  all  vanished.  But  still,  as  we  wan* 
der  through  the  desolate  rooms,  the  medallions 
of  Fe'derigo  and  Guidobaldi,  the  eagle  of 
Montefeltro,  the  garter  of  England,  borne  by 
two  dukes  in  turn,  meet  us  everywhere  among 
the  dancing  Loves,  the  rosea  and  carnations, 
carved  in  delicate  relief  on  marble  doorways 
and  mantelpieces.  At  every  step  we  are  re- 
minded of  some  page  of  the  **  Cortigiano.'* 


We  recall  the  glittering  pageants,  concerts* 
and  dances,  the  plays  and  pastorals,  which 
these  deserted  halls  witnessed.  Bibbiena*s 
Calandra,  Castiglione's  Tirsi,  we  think  of 
theRL  We  pause  before  a  high- arched  win- 
dow to  look  on  the  purple  mountains,  and 
suddenly  we  remember  that  it  was  here  the 
perfect  gentleman  watched  Elizabeth  singing 
Virgil  to  the  sweet  strains  of  her  lute.  We 
think,  above  all,  of  that  summer  night  when 
Madonna  Emelia  led  the  conversation  in  the 
chambers  of  the  duchess,  and  Bembo  grew 
rapturous  in  praise  of  love ;  till  the  short  hours 
of  darkness  had  fled,  and  the  dawn  broke  rosy 
over  the  snowy  peaks  of  Monte  Catria  in  the 
far  east,  and  through  the  open  casement  came 
the  morning  songs  of  the  waking  birds. 

Julia  Cartwright,  in  the  Magaain*  of  ArU 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  POPLARS. 


Moving,  moving,  never  still, 
Surely  possessed  by  a  living  will, 
Defiantly  tossing  their  crowns  on  high, 
As  if  angry  they  could  not  reach  the  sky ; 
Never  silent  through  the  night, 
Silvered  and  shaded  by  changing  light. 
Quickened  and  thrilled  by  the  summer  breeze, 
Unresting,  unwearied,  those  poplar-trees  ; 
TilKquivering,  crashing  with  magic  might, 
They  seem  to  shriek  with  a  mad  delight, 
And  stretch  their  hands  to  welcome  the  rain, 
And  raise  their  heads  with  a  proud  disdain 
When  the  tempest  howls  across  the  plain. 
Through  the  sweet  still  nights  of  the  month  of 

June 
In  the  voiceful  silence  they  murmur  their  tune 
Of  gladness  and  love  to  the  listening  moon. 
Or,  perchance,  are  rehearsing  some  quaint  old 

lay 
Of  one  who  for  the  joys  oi  a  mortal  day 
Frittered  his  godlike  life  away. 
Of  earnest  longing,  and  strong  desire, 
Of  prayer  unuttered,  the  spirit^s  fire, 
Of  sad  delight,  and  rejoicing  pain, 
Of  all  the  things  that  never  again 
Shall  charm  us  or  wound  us  —  a  sweet  refrain 
From  the  past  now  loved  with  sad  regret. 
Bringing  hope  for  the  life  that  is  ours  yet 
With  its  uiaddening  dance  in  the  hall  of  death, 
And  grim  grief  of  all  drawing  human  breath. 
Sometimes  it  murmurs  of  youth's  young  dream. 
Clothing  the  future  in  golden  gleam, 
Of  the  things  that  a/e  not,  but  only  seem. 
But  always,  always,  whatever  the  song, 
As  the  leaves  twist  and  turn  in  a  dancing 

throng. 
Whispers  there  are  of  the  great  Unseen 
Close  wrapped  in  its  garment  of  living  green, 
Of  eternal  will,  invisible  power. 
Breathing  in  every  tree  and  flower. 
Of  law  which  begins  in  infinite  love. 
Of  an  earth  which  is  bound  to  the  heaven 

above, 
Of  changeless  purpose  and  healing  grace. 
And  a  growing,  a  godlike  human  race. 
Such,  such  is  the  song  of.the  wayward  breeze 
As  it  plays  in  and  out  of  the  poplar-trees. 

Ruth  Brindley. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Christ's  star  is  bright,  and  yet  our  hearts  are 
bolden 
With  dim  forebodings,  ghosts  of  gathering 
fear ; 
It  is  not  as  in  days  of  childhood  olden, 
When  Christmas  seemed  all  cheer. 

Then  thought  we  not  of  India,  Church,  or  Ire- 
land, 
Of  Parnell  followers,  or  of  party  wiles ; 
But  played  at  forfeits  round  the  enchanted  fire- 
land, 
And,  losing,  paid  in  smiles. 


A  naughty  child  was  then  put  in  the  corner : 
Ah,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  you  put  them  now  ! 

The  shameless  drone,  the  obstructive,  and  the 
scorner. 
With  all  the  Irish  row. 

Life  has  moved  onward.  Grace  is  now  a  ma- 
tron, 

Comely  and  prim,  with  children  half-a-score ; 
While  Jack  of  twenty  charities  is  patron, 

M.P.,  and  worse  —  a  bore. 

Things  must  move  onward.    '*  All  the  world's 
a  garden ; " 
(As  some  one  said),  fresh  flowers  old  places 
fill; 
And  change  must  come  from  Hatfield  or  from 
Hawarden, 
Think,  say  we,  what  we  will. 

So  let  it  come,  but  temperate,  not  in  fury, 
Not  as  from  Birmingham  our  sages  bawl; 

But,  like  the  wisdom  of  a  British  jury, 
Sober,  and  safe,  and  —  small. 

Then,  slowly  onward!    'Twill  need  cautious 
steering : 
Yet,  statesmen,  hating  rashness,  loathe  de- 
lay! 
Courage  I    in  God's  name  forward,  nothing 
fearing  ! 
England  will  follow  if  you  lead  the  way. 

And  O,  pale  star  of  Christ,  the  East  adorning. 

Guide  us,  late  wanderers,  on  to  peace  and 

rest  I 

Still  through  the  night  of  time  comes  in  the 

morning. 

And,  though  dark-shadowed,  still  the  new  is 

besL 
Spectator.  A.  G.  B. 


BELOVED. 


Mortal,  if  thou  art  beloved, 

Life*s  offences  are  removed ; 

And  the  fateful  things  that  checked  thee. 

Hallow,  hearten,  and  protect  thee. 

Grow'st  thou  mellow  ?    What  is  age  ? 

Tinct  on  life's  illumined  page. 

Where  the  purple  letters  glow 

Deeper,  painted  long  ago. 

What  is  sorrow  ?    Comfort's  prime 

Love's  choice  Indian  summer  clime* 

Sickness !  —  thou  wilt  pray  it  worse 

For  BO  blessed  balmy  nurse. 

And  for  death  !  —  when  thou  art  dying 

'Twill  be  Love  beside  thee  lying. 

Death  is  lonesome  ?    Oh,  how  brave 

Shows  the  foot>frequented  grave  1 

Heaven  itself  is  but  the  casket 

For  Love's  treasure,  ere  he  ask  it,  — 

Ere  with  burning  heart  he  follow, 

Piercing  through  corruption's  hollow. 

If  thou  art  beloved,  oh  then 

Fear  no  gnef  of  mortal  men. 

Contemporary  Review.  MiCHASL  FlEUX 
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From  Maanillan'a  Magastnc 
G£ORG£  BORROW. 

In  this  paper  I  do  not  undertake  to 
throw  any  new  light  on  the  little  known 
life  of  the  author  of  *'  Lavengro."  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  ground  for  hoping  that, 
among  the  few  people  who  knew  Borrow 
intimately,  some  one  will  soon  be  found 
who  will  give  to  the  world  an  account  of 
his  curious  life,  and  perhaps  some  speci* 
mens  of  those  "  mountains  of  manuscript " 
which,  as  he  regretfully  declares,  never 
could  find  a  publisher  —  an  impossibility 
which,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  o£Eer  an 
opinion,  does  not  reflect  any  great  credit 
on  publishers.  For  our  present  purpose 
it  is  sufficient  to  sum  up  the  generally 
known  facts  that  Borrow  was  born  in 
1803  at  East  Dereham  in  Norfolk,  his 
father  being  a  captain  in  the  army,  who 
came  of  Cornish  blood,  his  mother  a  lady 
of  Norfolk  birth  and  Huguenot  extraction. 
His  youth  he  has  himself  described  in  a 
fashion  which  nobody  is  likely  to  care  to 
paraphrase.  After  the  years  of  travel 
chronicled  in  **  Lavengro,"  he  seems  to 
have  found  scope  for  his  philological  and 
adventurous  tendencies  in  the  rather  un- 
likely service  of  the  Bible  Society ;  and 
he  sojourned  in  Russia  and  Spain  to 
the  great  advantage  of  English  literature. 
This  occupied  him  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  years  from  183010  1840.  Then  he 
came  back  to  his  native  county — or,  at 
any  rate,  bis  native  district  —  married  a 
widow  of  some  property  at  Lowestoft,  and 
spent  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  at 
Oulton  Hall,  near  the  piece  of  water  which 
is  thronged  in  summer  by  all  manner  of 
sportsmen  and  others.  He  died  but  the 
other  day ;  and  even  since  his  death  he 
seems  to  have  lacked  the  due  meed  of 
praise  which  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
equal  foot  usually  brings  even  to  persons 
far  less  deserving  than  Borrow. 

There  is  this  difficulty  in  writing  about 
him,  that  the  audience  must  necessarily 
consist  of  fervent  devotees  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  complete  infidels,  or  at  least 
complete  know-nothings,  on  the  other. 
To  any  one  who,  having  the  faculty  to  un- 
derstand either,  has  read  '*  Lavengro  "  or 
"The  Bible  in  Spain,*'  or  even  "Wild 
Wales,"  praise  bestowed  on  Borrow  is  apt 


to  seem  impertinence.  To  anybody  else 
(and  unfortunately  the  anybody  else  is  in 
a  large  majority)  praise  bestowed  on  Bor- 
row is  apt  to  look  like  that  very  dubious 
kind  of  praise  which  is  bestowed  on  some- 
body of  whom  no  one  but  the  praiser  has 
ever  heard.  I  cannot  think  of  any  single 
writer  (Peacock  himself  is  not  an  excep- 
tion) who  is  in  quite  parallel  case.  And, 
as  usual,  there  is  a  certain  excuse  for 
the  general  public.  Borrow  kept  himself 
during  not  the  least  exciting  period  of 
English  history  quite  aloof  from  English 
politics,  and  from  the  life  of  great  English 
cities.  But  he  did  more  than  this.  He 
is  the  only  really  considerable  writer  of 
his  time  in  any  modern  European  nation 
who  seems  to  have  taken  absolutely  no 
interest  in  current  events,  literary  and 
other.  Putting  a  very  few  allusions  aside, 
he  might  have  belonged  to  almost  any 
period.  His  political  idiosyncrasy  will 
be  noticed  presently;  but  he  who  lived 
through  the  whole  period  from  Waterloo 
to  Maiwand  has  not,  as  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, mentioned  a  single  English  writer 
later  than  Scott  and  Byron.  He  saw  the 
rise,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  death,  of 
Tennyson,  Thackeray,  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
Dickens.  There  is  not  a  reference  to  any 
one  of  them  in  his  works.  He  saw  politi- 
cal changes  such  as  no  man  for  two  cen- 
turies had  seen,  and  (except  the  Corn 
Laws,  to  which  he  has  some  half-ironical 
allusions,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  which  stirred  his  one  active  senti- 
ment), he  has  referred  to  never  a  one.  He 
seems  in  some  singular  fashion  to  have 
stood  outside  of  all  these  things.  His 
Spanish  travels  are  dated  for  us  by  refer- 
ences to  Dofia  Isabel,  and  Don  Carlos,  to 
Mr.  Villiers,  and  Lord  Palmerston.  But 
cut  these  dates  out  and  they  might  be  trav- 
els of  the  last  century.  His  Welsh  book 
proclaims  itself  as  written  in  the  full 
course  of  the  Crimean  War ;  but  excise  a 
few  passages  which  bear  directly  on  that 
event,  and  the  most  ingenious  critic  would 
be  puzzled  to  "place"  the  composition. 
Shakespeare,  we  know,  was  for  all  time, 
not  of  one  age  only;  but  I  think  we  may 
say  of  Borrow,  without  too  severely  or 
conceitedly  marking  the  difiEerence,  that  he 
was  not  of  or  for  any  particular  age  or 
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time  at  all.  If  the  celebrated  query  in 
Longfellow's  **  Hyperion,"  •*  What  is 
time?*'  had  been  addressed  to  him,  his 
most  appropriate  answer,  and  one  which 
he  was  quite  capable  of  giving,  would  have 
been,  **  1  really  don't  know." 

To  this  singular  historical  vagueness 
has  to  be  added  a  critical  vagueness  even 
greater.  1  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to 
confirm  or  to  gainsay  at  first  hand  Sor- 
row's wonderfully  high  estimate  of  certain 
Welsh  poets.  But  if  the  originals  are 
anything  like  his  translations  of  them,  1 
do  not  think  that  Ab  Gwilym  and  Lewis 
Glyn  Cothi,  Gronwy  Owen  and  Huw  Mor- 
ris can  have  been  quite  such  mighty  bards 
as  he  makes  out.  Fortunately,  however, 
a  better  test  presents  itself.  In  one  book 
of  his.  "  Wild  Wales,"  there  are  two  esti- 
mates of  Scott's  works.  Borrow  finds  in 
an  inn  a  copy  of  **  Woodstock  "  (which  he 
calls  by  its  less  known  title  of  "The  Cav- 
alier "),  and  decides  that  it  is  **  trashy ; " 
chiefly,  it  would  appear,  because  the  por- 
trait therein  contained  of  Harrison,  for 
whom  Borrow  seems  on  one  of  his  in- 
scrutable principles  of  prejudice  to  have 
had  a  liking,  is  not  wholly  favorable.  He 
afterwards  informs  us  that  Scott's  **  Nor- 
man Horseshoe  "  (no  very  exquisite  song 
at  the  best,  and  among  Scott's  somewhat 
less  than  exquisite)  is  "one  of  the  most 
stirring  lyrics  of  modern  times,"  and  that 
he  sang  it  for  a  whole  evening ;  evidently 
because  it  recounts  a  defeat  of  the  Nor- 
mans, whom  Borrow,  as  be  elsewhere  tells 
us  in  sundry  places,  disliked  for  reasons 
more  or  less  simrlar  to  those  which  made 
him  like  Harrison,  the  butcher.  In  other 
words,  he  could  not  judge  a  work  of  liter- 
ature as  literature  at  all.  If  it  expressed 
sentiments  with  which  he  agreed,  or  called 
up  associations  which  were  pleasant  to 
him,  good  luck  to  it ;  if  it  expressed  sen- 
timents with  which  he  did  not  agree,  and 
called  up  no  pleasant  associations,  bad 
luck. 

In  politics  and  religion  this  curious  and 
very  John  Bullish  unreason  is  still  more 
apparent.  I  suppose  Borrow  may  be 
called,  though  he  does  not  call  himself,  a 
Tory.  He  certainly  was  an  unfriend  to 
Whiggery  and  a  hater  of  Radicalism. 
He  seems  to  have  given  up  even  the  Corn 


Laws  with  a  certain  amount  of  regret,  and 
his  general  attitude  is  quite  Eldoniao* 
But  he  combined  with  his  general  Tory- 
ism very  curious  Radicalisms  of  detail, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  Cobbett  (who, 
as  appeared  at  last,  and  as  all  reason- 
able men  should  have  always  known,  was 
really  a  Tory  of  a  peculiar  typeX  and 
in  several  other  English  persons.  The 
Church,  the  monarchy,  and  the  constitu- 
tion generally  were  dear  to  Borrow,  but  he 
hated  all  the  aristocracy  (except  those 
whom  he  knew  personally),  and  roost  of 
the  gentry.  Also,  he  had  the  odd  Radical 
sympathy  for  anybody  who,  as  the  ver- 
nacular has  it,  was  "kept  out  of  his 
rights."  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should 
think,  that  Borrow  was  a  strong  Tich- 
bornite.  In  that  curious  book,  "Wild 
Wales,"  where  almost  more  of  his  real 
character  appears  than  in  any  other,  he 
has  to  do  with  the  Crimean  War.  It  was 
going  on  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
tour,  and  he  once  or  twice  reports  conver- 
sations in  which,  from  his  knowledge  of 
Russia,  he  demonstrated  beforehand  to 
Welsh  inquirers  how  improbable,  not  to 
say  impossible,  it  was  that  the  Russian 
should  be  beaten.  But  the  thing  that 
seems  really  to  have  interested  him  most 
was  the  case  of  Lieutenfint  P—  or  Lieu- 
tenant Parry,  whom  he  sometimes  alludes 
to  in  the  fuller  and  sometimes  in  the  less 
explicit  manner.  My  own  memories  of 
1854  are  rather  indistinct,  and  I  confess 
that  I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  look  up 
this  celebrated  case.  As  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, and  as  far  as  Borrow's  references 
here  and  elsewhere  go,  it  was  the  doubt- 
less lamentable  but  not  uncommon  case 
of  a  man  who  is  difficult  to  live  with,  and 
who  has  to  live  with  others.  Such  cases 
occur  at  intervals  in  every  mess,  college, 
and  other  similar  aggregation  of  human- 
ity. The  person  difficult  to  live  with  gets, 
as  they  say  at  Oxford,  "  drawn."  If  be  is 
reformable  he  takes  the  lesson,  and  very 
likely  becomes  excellent  friends  with 
those  who  "drew  "  him.  If  be  is  not,  be 
loses  bis  temper,  and  evil  results  of  one 
kind  or  another  follow.  Borrow's  Lieu- 
tenant P— —  seems  unluckily  to  have 
been  of  the  latter  kind,  and  was,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  recommended  by  the  authorities 
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to  withdraw  from  a  situation  which  to  him 
was  evidently  a  false  and  unsuitable  one. 
With  this  Borrow  could  not  away.  He 
gravely  chronicles  the  fact  of  his  reading 
an  "excellent  article  in  a  local  paper  on 

the  case  of  Lieutenant  P ;  "  and  with 

no  less  gravity  (though  he  was,  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  one  of  the  first  humorists  of  our 
day)  he  suggests  that  the  complaints  of 

the  martyred  P to  the  Almighty  were 

probably  not  unconnected  with  our  Cri- 
mean disasters.  This  curious  parochial- 
ism pursues  him  into  more  purely  reli- 
gious matters.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
really  great  man  of  letters  of  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  whose  atti- 
tude Carlyle's  famous  words,  *' regarding 
God's  universe  as  a  larger  patrimony  of 
Saint  Peter,  from  which  it  were  well  and 
pleasant  to  hunt  the  pope,"  are  so  liter- 
ally true.  It  was  not  in  Borrow's  case  a 
case  of  sancta  simplicitas.  He  has  at 
times  flashes  of  by  no  means  orthodox 
sentiment,  and  seems  to  have  fought,  and 
perhaps  hardly  won,  many  a  battle  against 
the  army  of  the  doubters.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  pope,  he  is  as  single-minded 
an  enthusiast  as  John  Bunyan  himself, 
whom,  by  the  way,  be  resembles  in  more 
than  one  point*  The  attitude  was,  of 
course,  common  enough  among  his  con- 
temporaries ;  indeed  any  man  who  has 
come  to  forty  years  must  remember  nu- 
merous examples  among  his  own  friends 
and  kindred.  But  in  literature,  and  such 
literature  as  Borrow's,  it  is  rare. 

Yet  again,  the  curiously  piecemeal,  and 
the  curiously  arbitrary  character  of  Bor- 
row's literary  studies  in  languages  other 
then  bis  own,  is  noteworthy  in  so  great 
a  linguist.  The  entire  range  of  French 
literature,  old  as  well  as  new,  he  seems 
to  have  ignored  altogether  —  I  should 
imagine  out  of  pure  John  Bullishness. 
He  has  very  few  references  to  Ger 
roan,  though  he  was  a  good  German 
scholar  —  a  fact  which  I  account  for  by 
the  other  fact,  that  in  his  earlier  literary 
period  German  was  fashionable,  and  that 
he  never  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
anything  that  fashion  favored.  Italian, 
though  he  certainly  knew  it  well,  is 
equally  alighted.  His  education,  if  not 
bis  taste  for  languages,  must  have  made 


him  a  tolerable  (he  never  could  have  been 
an  exact)  classical  scholar.  But  it  is  clear 
that  insolent  Greece  and  haughty  Rome 
exerted  no  attraction  upon  him.  I  ques- 
tion whether  even  Spanish  would  not 
have  been  too  common  a  toy  to  attract 
him  much  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  acci- 
dental circumstances  which  connected  him 
with  Spain. 

Lastly  (for  I  love  to  get  my  devil's  ad- 
vocate work  over),  in  Borrow's  varied  and 
strangely  attractive  gallery  of  portraits 
and  characters,  most  observers  must  per- 
ceive the  absence  of  the  note  of  passion. 
I  have  sometimes  tried  to  think  that 
miraculous  episode  of  Isopel  Berners  and 
the  Armenian  verbs,  with  the  whole  so- 
journ of  Laveogro  in  the  dingle,  a  mere 
wayward  piece  of  irony  —  a  kind  of  con- 
scious ascetic  myth.  But  I  am  afraid  the 
interpretation  will  not  do.  The  subse- 
quent conversation  with  Ursula  Petulen- 
gro  under  the  hedge  might  be  only  a 
companion  piece ;  even  the  more  wonder- 
ful, though  much  less  interesting,  dialogue 
with  the  Irish  girl  in  the  last  chapters  of 
••Wild  Wales"  might  be  so  rendered  by 
a  hardy  exegete.  But  the  negative  evi- 
dence in  all  the  books  is  too  strong.  It 
may  be  taken  as  positively  certain  that 
Borrow  never  was  "  in  love,"  as  the  phrase 
is,  and  that  he  had  hardly  the  remotest 
conception  of  what  being  in  love  means. 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  a  most  cleanly 
liver  —  it  is  possible  that  he  was  quite  the 
reverse;  I  have  not  the  slightest  informa- 
tion either  way.  But  that  he  never  in  all 
his  life  heard  with  understanding  the  re- 
frain of  the  **  Pervigilium,"  — 

Cras  amet  qui  nunquam  amavit,  quique  amavit 
eras  amet, 

I  take  as  certain. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have,  I  think, 
summed  up  all  Borrow's  defects,  and  it 
wil!  be  observed  that  even  these  defects 
have  the  attraction  for  the  most  part  of  a 
certain  strangeness  and  oddity.  If  they 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  great  and 
peculiar  merits  he  would  not  have  emerged 
from  the  category  of  the  merely  bizarre, 
where  he  might  have  been  left  without 
further  attention.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all,  or  almost  all,  of  his  defects  are 
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Dot  only  counterbalanced  by  merits,  but 
are  themselves  for  the  most  part  exag- 
derations  or  perversions  of  what  is  in  it- 
self meritorious.  With  less  wilfulness, 
with  more  attention  to  the  literature,  the 
events,  the  personages  of  his  own  time, 
with  a  more  critical  and  common-sense 
attitude  towards  his  own  crochets,  Borrow 
could  hardly  have  wrouj^ht  out  for  himself 
(as  he  has  to  an  extent  hardly  paralleled 
by  any  other  prose  writer  who  has  not  de- 
liberately chosen  supernatural  or  fantastic 
themes)  the  region  of  fantasy,  neither  too 
real  nor  too  historical,  which  Joubert 
thought  proper  to  the  poet.  Strong  and 
vivid  as  Borrow's  drawing  of  places  and 
persons  is,  he  always  contrives  to  throw 
in  touches  which  somehow  give  the  whole 
the  air  of  being  rather  a  vision  than  a  fact. 
Never  was  such  a  Johna-Dreams  as  this 
solid,  pugilistic  John  Bull.  Part  of  this 
literary  e£Eect  of  his  is  due  to  his  quaint 
habit  of  avoiding,  where  he  can,  the  men- 
tion of  proper  names.  The  description, 
for  instance,  of  Old  Sarum  and  Salisbury 
itself  in  "  Lavengro  *'  is  sufficient  to  iden- 
tify them  to  the  most  careless  reader,  even 
if  the  name  of  Stonehenge  had  not  oc- 
curred on  the  page  before ;  but  they  are 
not  named.  The  description  of  Bettws-y- 
Coed  in  *'  Wild  Wales,"  though  less  poeti 
cal,  is  equally  vivid.  Yet  here  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  a  reader,  who  did 
not  know  the  place  and  its  relation  to 
other  named  places,  to  pass  without  any 
idea  of  the  actual  spot.  It  is  the  same 
with  his  frequent  references  to  his  beloved 
city  of  Norwich,  and  his  less  frequent 
references  to  his  later  home  at  Oulton.  A 
paraphrase,  an  innuendo,  a  word  to  the 
wise  he  delights  in,  but  anything  perfectly 
clear  and  precise  he  abhors.  And  by 
this  means  and  others,  which  it  might  be 
tedious  to  trace  out  too  closely,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  throwing  the  same  cloudy  vague- 
ness over  times  as  well  as  places  and  per- 
sons. A  famous  passage  —  perhaps  the 
best  known,  and  not  far  from  the  best  he 
ever  wrote  —  about  Byron's  funeral,  fixes, 
of  course,  the  date  of  the  wondrous  facts 
or  fictions  recorded  in  ** Lavengro"  to  a 
nicety.  Yet  who,  as  he  reads  it  and  its 
sequel  (for  the  separation  of  *'  Lavengro  " 
and  **  The  Romany  Rye  *'  is  merely  arbi- 
trary, though  the  second  book  is,  as  a 
whole,  less  interesting  than  the  former), 
ever  thinks  of  what  was  actually  going  on 
in  the  very  positive  and  prosaic  England 
of  1824-5.'  The  later  chapters  of  **  La- 
vengro'* are  the  only  modern  **  romance 
of  adventure**  that  I  know.  The  hero 
goes  *'overtbwart  and  endlong,**  just  like 


the  figures  whom  all  readers  know  in 
Malory,  and  some  in  his  originals.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  be  more  surprising 
if  Borrow  had  found  Sir  Ozana  dying  at 
the  chapel  in  Lyonesse,  or  had  seen  the 
full  function  of  the  Grail,  though  I  fear 
he  would  have  protested  against  that  as 
popish.  Without  any  apparent  art,  cer* 
tainly  without  the  elaborate  apparatus 
which  most  prose  tellers  of  fantastic  tales 
use,  and  generally  fail  in  using.  Borrow 
spirits  his  readers  at  once  away  from  mere 
reality.  If  his  events  are  frequently  as 
odd  as  a  dream,  they  are  always  as  per- 
fectly commonplace  and  real  for  the  mo- 
ment as  the  events  of  a  dream  are  —  a 
little  fact  which  the  above-mentioned 
tellers  of  the  above-mentioned  fantastic 
stories  are  too  apt  to  forget.  It  is  in  this 
natural  romantic  gift  that  Borrow's  great- 
est charm  lies.  But  it  is  accompanied 
and  nearly  equalled  both  in  qualitv  and 
degree  by  a  faculty  for  dialogue.  Elxcept 
Defoe  and  Dumas,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
novelists  who  contrive  to  tell  a  story  in 
dialogue  and  to  keep  up  the  ball  of  con- 
versation so  well  as  Borrow;  while  he  is 
considerably  the  superior  of  both  in  pure 
style  and  in  the  literary  quality  of  his  talk. 
Borrow's  humor,  though  it  Is  of  the  gen- 
eral class  of  the  older  English  —  that  is 
to  say,  the  pre-Addisonian  humorists  —  is 
a  species  quite  by  itself.  It  is  rather 
narrow  in  range,  a  little  garrulous,  busied 
very  often  about  curiously  small  natters, 
but  wonderfully  observant  and  true,  and 
possessing  a  quaint  dry  savour  as  individ- 
ual as  that  ot  some  wines.  A  character- 
istic of  this  kind  probably  accompanies 
the  romantic  ethos  more  commonly  than 
superficial  judges  both  of  life  and  literature 
are  apt  to  suppose;  but  the  conjunction  is 
nowhere  seen  better  than  in  Borrow. 
Whether  humor  can  or  cannot  exist  with- 
out a  disposition  to  satire  co-existing,  is 
one  of  those  abstract  points  of  criticism 
for  which  the  public  of  the  present  day 
has  little  appetite.  It  is  certain  (and  that 
is  what  chiefly  concerns  us  for  the  pres- 
ent) that  the  two  were  not  dissociated  in 
Borrow.  His  purely  satirical  faculty  was 
very  strong  indeed,  and  probably  if  he  had 
lived  a  less  retired  life  it  would  have 
found  fuller  exercise.  At  present  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  it  which  ex- 
ists is  the  inimitable  portrait  caricature  of 
the  learned  Unitarian,  generally  known  as 
"Taylor of  Norwich.*'  I  have  somewhere 
(I  think  it  was  in  Miss  Martineau's  "Au- 
tobiography **)  seen  this  reflected  on  as  a 
flagrant  instance  of  ingratitude  and  ill-na- 
ture.    The   good    Harriet,  among  whose 
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numerous  gifts  nature  had  not  included 
any  great  sense  of  humor,  naturally  did 
not  perceive  the  artistic  justification  of 
the  sketch,  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
one  of  the  most  masterly  things  of  the 
kind  in  literature. 

Another  Taylor,  the  well-known  French 
baron  of  that  name,  is  much  more  mildly 
treated,  though  with  little  less  skill  of  por- 
traiture. As  for  "  the  publisher  "  of  "  La- 
vengro,"  the  portrait  there,  though  very 
clever,  is  spoilt  by  rather  too  much  evi- 
dence of  personal  animus,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  redeeming  strokes ;  but  it  shows 
the  same  satiric  power  as  the  sketch  of 
the  worthy  student  of  German  who  has 
bad  the  singular  ill-fortune  to  have  his 
books  quizzed  by  Carlyle,  and    himself 

Quizzed  by  Borrow.  It  is  a  strong  evi- 
ence  of  Borrow's  abstraction  from  gen- 
eral society  that  with  this  satiric  gift,  and 
evidently  with  a  total  freedom  from  scruple 
as  to  its  application,  he  should  have  left 
hardly  anything  else  of  the  kind.  It  is 
indeed  impossible  to  ascertain  how  much 
of  the  abundant  character-drawing  in  his 
four  chief  books  (all  of  which,  be  it  re- 
membered, are  autobiographic  and  pro- 
fessedly historical)  is  fact  and  how  much 
fancy.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  open 
them  anywhere  without  coming  upon  per- 
sonal sketches,  more  or  less  elaborate,  in 
which  the  satiric  touch  is  rarely  wanting. 
The  official  admirer  of  '*  the  grand  Bain- 
tbam  "  at  remote  Corcubion,  the  end  of 
all  the  European  world;  the  treasure- 
seeker,  Benedict  Mol ;  the  priest  at  Cor- 
dova, with  his  revelations  about  the  Holy 
Office;  the  Gibraltar  Jew,  are  only  a  few 
figures  out  of  the  abundant  gallery  of 
"  The  Bible  in  Spain."  "  Lavengro,*'  be- 
sides the  capital  and  full-length  portraits 
above  referred  to,  is  crowded  with  others 
hardly  inferior,  among  which  only  one 
failure,  the  disguised  priest  with  the  mys- 
terious name,  is  to  be  found.  Not  that 
even  he  has  not  good  strokes  and  plenty 
of  them,  but  that  Borrow's  prejudices  pre- 
vented his  hand  from  being  free.  But 
Jasper  Petulengro,  and  Mrs.  Hearne,  and 
the  girl  Leonora,  and  Isopel,that  vigorous 
and  slighted  maid,  and  dozens  of  minor 
figures,  of  whom  more  presently,  atone  for 
him.  **  The  Romany  Rye "  adds  only 
minor  figures  to  the  gallery,  because  the 
major  figures  have  appeared  before ;  while 
the  plan  and  subject  of  *'  Wild  Waves  " 
also  exclude  anything  more  than  vignettes. 
But  what  admirable  vignettes  they  are, 
and  how  constantly  bitten  in  with  satiric 
spirit,  all  lovers  oi  Borrow  know. 
It  is,  however,  perhaps  time  to  give 


some  more  exact  account  of  the  books 
thus  familiarly  and  curiouslv  referred  to; 
for  Borrow  most  assuredly  is  not  ^  a  pop- 
ular writer."  I  do  not  know  whether  his 
death,  as  often  happens,  sent  readers  to 
his  books.  But  I  know  for  a  fact  that  not 
long  before  it  "  Lavengro,"  "  The  Romany 
Rye,"  and  "Wild  Waves"  were  only  in 
their  third  edition,  though  the  first  was 
nearly  thirty,  and  the  last  nearly  twenty, 
years  old.  **  The  Bible  in  Spain  "  had,  at 
any  rate  in  its  earlier  days,  a  wider  sale, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  even  it  is  very 
generally  known.  I  should  doubt  whether 
the  total  number  sold  during  more  than 
forty  years  o^  volumes  surpassed  for  in- 
terest of  incident,  style,  character,  and 
description  by  few  books  of  the  century, 
has  equalled  the  sale  within  anvone  of  the 
last  few  years  of  a  fairly  popular  book  by 
any  fairly  popular  novelist  of  to-day.  It 
probably  would  not  approach  a  tenth  or  a 
twentieth  of  the  sale  of  such  a  thing  as 
"Called  Back."  And  there  is  not  the 
obstacle  to  Borrow*s  popularity  that  there 
is  to  that  of  some  other  writers,  notably 
the  already  mentioned  author  of "  Crotchet 
Castle."  No  extensive  literary  cultivation 
is  necessary  to  read  him.  A  goud  deal 
even  of  his  peculiar  charm  may  be  missed 
by  a  prosaic  or  inattentive  reader,  and  vet 
enough  will  remain.  But  he  has  probaoly 
paid  the  penalty  of  all  originality,  which 
allows  itself  to  be  mastered  by  quaintness, 
and  which  refuses  to  meet  public  taste  at 
least  halfway.  It  is  certainly  difficult  at 
times  to  know  what  to  make  of  Borrow. 
And  the  general  public,  perhaps  excus- 
ably, is  apt  not  to  like  things  or  persons 
when  it  does  not  know  what  to  make  of 
them. 

Borrow's  literary  work,  even  putting 
aside  the  "mountains  of  manuscript" 
which  he  speaks  of  as  unpublished,  was 
not  inconsiderable.  There  were,  in  the 
first  place,  his  translations,  which,  though 
no  doubt  not  without  value,  do  not  much 
concern  us  here.  There  is,  secondly,  his 
early  hack  work,  his  "  Chaines  de  I'Es- 
clavage "  which  also  may  be  neglected. 
Thirdly,  there  are  his  philological  specu- 
lations or  compilations,  the  chief  of  which 
is,  I  believe,  his  "  Romano- La vo-Lil,"  the 
latest  published  of  his  works.  But  Bor- 
row, though  an  extraordinary  linguist,  was 
a  somewhat  unchastened  philologer,  and 
the  results  of  his  lifelong  philological 
studies  appear  to  much  better  advantage 
from  the  literary  than  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view.  Then  there  is  "  The  Gyp- 
sies in  Spain,"  a  very  interesting  book  of 
its  kind,   marked  throughout  with  Bor- 
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row's  characteristics,  but  for  literary  pur- 
poses merged  to  a  great  extent  id  **The 
Bible  in  Spain."  And,  lastly,  there  are 
the  four  original  books,  as  they  may  be 
called,  which,  at  great  leisure,  and  writing 
simply  because  he  chose  to  write,  Borrow 
produced  during  the  twenty  years  of  his 
middle  age.  He  was  in  his  fortieth  year 
when,  in  1842,  he  published  '*The  Bible 
in  Spain."  **  Lavengro  "  came  nearlv  ten 
years  later,  and  coincided  with  (no  doubt 
It  was  partially  stimulated  by)  the  ferment 
over  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  Its 
second  part,  '*  The  Romany  Rye,"  did  not 
appear  for  six  years,  that  is  to  say,  in 
1857,  and  its  resuscitatioir  of  quarrels, 
which  the  country  had  quite  forgotten  (and 
when  it  remembered  them  was  rather 
ashamed  of),  must  be  pronounced  unfortu- 
nate. Last  came  "  Wild  Wales,"  in  1862, 
the  characteristically  belated  record  of  a 
tour  in  the  principality  during  the  year  of 
the  Crimean  War.  On  these  four  books 
Sorrow's  literary  fame  rests.  His  other 
works  are  interesting  because  they  were 
written  by  the  author  of  these,  or  because 
of  their  subjects,  or  because  of  the  efiEect 
they  had  on  other  men  of  letters,  notably 
Longfellow  and  M^rim^e,  on  the  latter  of 
whom  Borrow  bad  an  especially  remark- 
able influence.  These  four  are  interest- 
ing of  themselves. 

The  earliest  has,  I  believe  been,  and  for 
reasons  quite  apart  from  its  Biblical  sub- 
ject perhaps  deserves  to  be,  the  greatest 
general  favorite,  though  its  literary  value 
is  a  good  deal  below  that  of  "  Lavengro." 
"  The  Bible  in  Spain  "  records  the  jour- 
neys, which,  as  an  agent  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, Borrow  took  through  the  Peninsula 
at  a  singularly  interesting  time,  the  dis- 
turbed years  of  the  early  reign  of  Isabel 
Segunda.  Navarre  and  Aragon,  with 
Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Murcia,  he  seems 
to  have  left  entirely  unvisited  ;  1  suppose 
because  of  the  Carlists.  Nor  did  he  at- 
tempt the  southern  part  of  Portugal ;  but 
Castile  and  Leon,  with  the  north  of  Portu- 
^sl\  and  the  south  of  Spain,  he  quartered 
in  the  most  interesting  manner,  riding 
everywhere  with  his  servant  and  his  sad- 
dle-bag of  Testaments  at,  I  should  sup- 
pose, a  considerable  cost  to  the  subscrib- 
ers of  the  Society  and  it  may  be  hoped,  at 
some  gain  to  the  propagation  of  evangelical 
principles  in  the  Peninsula,  but  certainly 
with  the  results  of  extreme  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  of  a  very  delightful  addition 
to  English  literature.  He  was  actually 
imprisoned  at  Madrid,  and  was  frequently 
in  danger  from  Carlists  and  briganas,  and 
severely  orthodox  ecclesiastics.    It  is  pos- 


sible to  imagine  a  more  ideally  peKect 
missionary ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  a  more  ideally  perfect  traveller. 
His  early  habits  of  roughing  it,  his  gipsy 
initiation,  his  faculties  as  a  linguist,  and 
his  other  faculties  as  a  born  vagrant,  cer- 
tain to  fall  on  his  feet  anywhere,  were  all 
called  into  operation.  But  he  might  have 
had  all  these  advantages  and  yet  lacked 
the  extraordinary  literary  talent  which  the 
book  reveals.  In  the  first  chapter  there 
is  a  certain  stifiFness;  but  the  passage  of 
the  Tagus  in  the  second  must  have  told 
every  competent  reader  in  1842  that  he 
had  somebody  to  read  quite  different  from 
the  run  of  common  writers,  and  thence- 
forward the  book  never  flags  till  the  end. 
How  far  the  story  is  rigidly  historical  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  decide. 
The  author  makes  a  kind  of  apology  in 
his  preface  for  the  amount  of  fact  which 
has  been  supplied  from  memory.  I  dare 
say  the  memory  was  quite  trustworthy, 
and  certainly  adventures  are  to  the  adven* 
turous.  We  have  had  daring  travellem 
enough  during  the  last  half-century,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  any  one  has  ever  bad 
quite  such  a  romantic  experience  as  Sor- 
row's ride  across  the  Hispano-Portugaese 
frontier  with  a  gipsy  contrabandista,  who 
was  at  the  time  a  very  particular  object  of 
police  inquiry.  I  dare  say  the  interests 
of  the  Bible  Society  required  the  adven- 
turous journey  to  the  wilds  of  Finisterra. 
But  ]  feel  that  if  that  association  had  beeo 
a  mere  mundane  company  and  Borrow  ita 
agent,  troublesome  shareholders  might 
have  asked  awkward  questions  at  the  an- 
nual meeting.  Still,  this  sceptical  attitude 
is  onl^  part  of  the  official  duty  of  the 
critic,  just  as,  of  course,  Sorrow's  adven- 
turous journeys  into  the  most  remote  and 
interesting  parts  of  Spain  were  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  colporteur.  The  book  is  so 
delightful  that,  except  when  duty  calls,  no 
one  would  willingly  take  any  exception  to 
any  part  or  feature  of  it.  The  constant 
change  of  scene,  the  romantic  episodes  of 
adventure,  the  kaleidoscope  of  characters, 
the  crisp  dialogue,  the  quaint  reflectioo 
and  comment  relieve  each  other  without  a 
break.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  really 
true  to  Spain  and  Spanish  life,  and,  to  tell 
the  exact  truth,  I  do  not  in  the  least  care. 
If  it  is  not  Spanish  it  is  remarkably  hu- 
man and  remarkably  literary,  and  those 
are  the  chief  and  principal  things. 

**  Lavengro,"  which  followed,  has  all  the 
merits  of  its  predecessor  and  more.  It 
is  a  little  spoilt  in  its  later  chapters  by  the 
purpose,  the  anti-papal  purpose,  which 
appears  still  more  fully  in  **  The  Romany 
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Rye.*'  But  the  strong  and  singular  indi- 
viduality  of  its  flavor  as  a  whole  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  carry 
off  a  greater  fault.  There  are,  I  should 
suppose,  few  books  the  successive  pic- 
tures of  which  leave  such  an  impression 
on  the  reader  who  is  prepared  to  receive 
that  impression.  The  word  picture  is 
here  rightly  used,  for  in  all  Sorrow's 
books  more  or  less,  and  in  this  psM'ticu- 
larly,  the  narrative  is  anything  but  contin- 
uous. It  is  a  succession  of  dissolving 
views  which  grow  clear  and  distinct  for  a 
time  and  then  fade  off  into  a  vagueness 
before  once  more  appearing  distinctly; 
oor  has  this  mode  of  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject ever  been  more  successfully  applied 
than  in  *' Lavengro.*'  At  the  same  time 
the  mode  is  one  singularly  difficult  of 
treatment  by  any  reviewer.  To  describe 
**Lavengro  "  with  any  chance  of  distinct- 
ness to  those  who  have  not  read  it,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  a  series  of 
sketches  in  words,  like  those  famous  ones 
of  the  pictures  in  **Jane  Eyre."  East 
Dereham,  the  viper-collector,  the  French 
prisoners  at  Norman  Cross,  the  gipsy 
encampment,  the  sojourn  in  Edinburgh 
(with  a  passing  view  of  Scotch  school- 
boys only  inferior,  as  everything  is,  to  Sir 
Walter's  history  of  Green-breeks),  the 
Irish  sojourn,  with  the  horse  whispering 
and  the  "dog  of  peace,"  the  settlement  in 
Norwich  with  Borrow*s  compulsory  legal 
studies  and  his  very  uncompulsory  excur- 
sions into  Italian,  Hebrew,  Welsh,  Scan- 
dinavian, anything  that  obviously  would 
not  pay,  the  new  meeting  with  the  gipsies 
in  the  castle  field,  the  fight  —  only  the 
first  of  many  excellent  fights  —  these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  memories  which  rise  to 
every  reader  of  even  the  early  chapters  of 
this  extraordinary  book,  and  they  do  not 
cover  its  first  hundred  pages  in  the  com- 
mon edition.  Then  his  father  dies  and 
the  born  vagrant  is  set  loose  for  vagrancy. 
He  goes  to  London,  with  a  stock  of  trans- 
lations which  is  to  make  him  famous,  and 
a  recommendation  from  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich to  "the  publisher."  The  publisher 
exacted  something  more  than  his  pound 
of  flesh  in  the  form  of  Newgate  lives  and 
review  articles,  and  paid,  when  he  did  pay, 
in  bills  of  uncertain  date  which  were  very 
likely  to  be  protested.  But  Borrow  won 
through  it  all,  making  odd  acquaintances 
with  a  young  man  of  fashion  (his  least 
lifelike  sketch);  with  an  apple-seller  on 
London  Bridge,  who  was  something  of  a 
'*  fence  "  and  had  erected  Moll  Flanders 

(surely  the  oddest  patroness  ever  so  se- 
ected)  into  a  kind  of  patron  saint ;  with  a 


mysterious  Armenian  merchant  of  vast 
wealth,  whom  the  young  man,  according 
to  his  own  account,  finally  put  on  a  kind 
of  filibustering  expedition  against  both 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  White  Czar, 
for  the  restoration  of  Armenian  indepen- 
dence. I  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
any  record  of  the  result ;  perhaps  Mr. 
Hagopian  will  tell  us  when  he  next  writes 
to  the  Times,  At  last,  out  of  health  with 
perpetual  work  and  low  living,  out  of  em- 
ploy, his  friends  beyond  call,  he  sees  de- 
struction before  him,  writes  **  The  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Joseph  Sell"  (name  of 
fortunate  omen  I)  almost  at  a  heat  and  on 
a  capital,  fixed  and  floating,  of  eighteen- 
pence,  and  disposes  of  it  for  twenty  pounds 
by  the  special  providence  of  the  Muses. 
With  this  twenty  pounds  his  journey  into 
the  blue  distance  begins.  He  travels 
partly  by  coach  to  (I  suppose  Amesbury, 
at  any  rate)  somewhere  near  Salisbury, 
and  gives  the  first  of  the  curiously  unfa- 
vorable portraits  of  stage  coachmen,  which 
remain  to  check  Dickens's  rose-colored 
representations  (no  pun  is  intended)  of 
Mr.  Weller  and  his  brethren.  I  incline 
to  think  that  Sorrow's  was  likely  to  be 
the  truest  picture.  According  to  him,  the 
average  stage  coachman  was  anything  but 
an  amiable  character,  greedy,  insolent  to 
all  but  persons  of  wealth  and  rank,  a 
hanger* on  of  those  who  might  claim 
either ;  bruiser  enough  to  be  a  bully  but 
not  enough  to  be  anything  more ;  in  short, 
one  of  (he  worst  products  of  civilization. 
From  civilization  itself,  however.  Borrow 
soon  disappears,  at  least  as  any  traceable 
signs  go.  He  journeys  not  farther  west, 
but  northwards  into  the  west  Midlands 
and  the  marshes  of  Wales.  He  buys  a 
tinker's  beat  and  fit-out  from  a  feeble  ves- 
sel of  the  craft,  who  has  been  expelled  by 
"the  Flaming  Tinman,"  a  half-gipsy  of 
robustious  behaviour.  He  is  met  by  old 
Mrs.  Hearne,  the  mother-in  law  of  his 
gipsy  friend  Jasper  Petulengro,  who  re- 
sents a  Gorgio's  initiation  in  gipsy  ways, 
and  very  nearly  poisons  him  by  the  wily 
aid  of  her  granddaughter  Leonora.  He 
recovers,  thanks  to  a  Welsh  travelling 
preacher  and  to  castor  oil.  And  then  when 
the  Welshman  has  left  him  comes  the  cli- 
max and  turning-point  of  the  whole  story, 
the  great  fight  with  Jem  Bosvile,  "the 
Flaming  Tinman."  The  much -abused 
adjective  Homeric  belongs  in  sober  strict- 
ness to  this  immortal  battle,  which  has 
the  additional  interest  not  thought  of  by 
Homer  (for  goddesses  do  not  count)  that 
Sorrow's  second  and  guardian  angel  is  a 
young  woman  of  great  attractions  and 
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severe  morality,  Miss  Isopel  (or  Belle) 
Berners,  whose  extraction,  allowing  for 
the  bar  sinister,  is  honorable,  and  who,  her 
hands  being  fully  able  to  keep  her  head, 
has  sojourned  without  ill  fortune  in  **  the 
Flaming  Tinman's "  very  disreputable 
company.  Bosvile,  vanquished  by  pluck 
and  good  fortune  rather  than  strength, 
flees  the  place  with  his  wife.  Isopel  re- 
mains behind  and  the  couple  take  up  their 
joint  residence,  a  residence  of  perfect  pro- 
priety, in  this  dingle,  the  exact  locality  of 
which  I  have  always  longed  to  know,  that 
I  might  make  an  autumnal  pilgrimage  to 
it.  Isopel,  Brynhild  as  she  is,  would 
apparently  have  had  no  objection  to  be 
honorably  wooed.  But  her  eccentric  com- 
panion confines  himself  to  teaching  her 
'*  I  love,"  in  Armenian,  which  she  finds 
unsatisfactory;  and  she  at  last  departs, 
leaving  a  letter  which  tells  Mr.  Borrow 
some  home  truths.  But  before  this  catas- 
trophe has  been  reached,  "  Lavengro  *' 
itself  ends  with  a  more  startling  abrupt- 
ness than  perhaps  any  nominally  complete 
book  before  or  since. 

It  would  be  a  little  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  continuation,  **The  Romany 
Rye,"  which  opens  as  if  there  had  been 
DO  break  whatever,  was  written  continu- 
ously or  with  a  break.  At  any  rate  its 
opening  chapters  contain  the  finish  of  the 
lamentable  history  of  Belle  Berners,  which 
must  induce  every  reader  of  sensibility  to 
trust  that  Borrow,  in  writing  it,  was  only 
indulging  in  his  very  considerable  faculty 
of  perverse  romancing.  The  chief  argu- 
ment to  the  contrary  is,  that  surely  no 
man,  however  imbued  with  romantic  per- 
versity, would  have  made  him:ielf  cut  so 
poor  a  figure  as  Borrow  here  does  without 
cause.  The  gipsies  re  appear  to  save  the 
situation,  and  a  kind  of  minor  Belle  Ber- 
ners drama  is  played  out  with  Ursula, 
Jasper's  sister.  Then  the  story  takes  an 
other  of  its  abrupt  turns.  Jasper,  half  in 
generosity  it  would  appear,  half  in  way- 
wardness, insists  on  Borrow's  purchasing 
a  thorough-bred  horse  which  is  for  sale, 
advances  the  money,  and  despatches  him 
across  England  to  Horncastle  Fair  to  sell 
it.  The  usual  Le  Sage<*like  adventures 
occur,  the  oddest  of  which  is  the  hero's 
residence  for  some  considerable  time  as 
clerk  and  storekeeper  at  a  great  roadside 
inn.  At  last  he  reaches  Horncastle,  sells 
the  horse  to  advantage,  and  the  story 
closes  as  abruptly  and  mysteriously  almost 
as  that  of  Lavengro,  by  a  long  and  in 
parts,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  dull 
conversation  between  the  hero,  the  Hun- 
garian who  has  bought  the  horse,  and  the 


dealer  who  has  acted  as  go-between.  This 
dealer,  in  honor  of  Borrow,  of  whom  be 
has  heard  through  the  gipsies,  executes 
the  wasteful  and  very  meaningless  cere- 
mony of  throwing  two  bottles  of  old  rose 
champagne,  at  a  guinea  apiece,  through 
the  window.  Even  this  is  too  dramatic  a 
finale  for  Borrow's  unconquerable  singu- 
larity, and  he  adds  a  short  dialogue  be- 
tween himself  and  a  recruiting  sergeant. 
And  after  this  again  there  comes  an  ap- 
pendix containing  an  apologia  for  '*  La- 
vengro," a  great  deal  more  polemic  against 
Romanism,  some  historical  views  of  more 
originality  than  exactness,  and  a  diatribe 
against  gentility,  Scotchmen,  Scott,  and 
other  black  beasts  of  Borrow's.  This  ap- 
pendix has  received  from  some  professed 
admirers  of  the  author  a  great  deal  more 
attention  than  it  deserves.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  evidently  written  in  a  fit  of 
personal  pique;  in  the  second,  it  is  chiefly 
argumentative,  and  Borrow  had  absolutely 
no  argumentative  faculty.  That  it  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  quaint  and  piquant 
writing  is  only  to  say  that  its  writer  wrote 
it,  and  though  the  description  of  *'  Charlie- 
over-the-waterism  "  probably  does  not  ap- 
ply to  any  being  who  ever  lived,  except 
to  a  few  schoolgirls  of  both  sexes,  it  has 
a  strong  infusion  of  Borrow's  satiric  gift. 
As  for  the  diatribes  against  gentility,  I3or- 
row  has  only  done  very  clumsily  what 
Thackeray  had  done  long  before  without 
clumsiness.  It  can  escape  nobody  who 
has  read  his  books  with  a  seeing  eye  that 
he  was  himself  exceedingly  proud,  not 
merely  of  being  a  gentleman  in  the  ethical 
sense,  but  of  being  one  in  the  sense  of 
station  and  extraction  —  which,  by  the 
way,  the  decriers  of  British  snobbishness 
usually  are,  so  that  no  special  blame  at- 
taches to  Borrow  for  the  inconsistency. 
Only  let  it  be  understood,  once  for  all, 
that  to  describe  him  as  '*the  apostle  of 
the  ungenteel "  is  either  to  speak  in  rid- 
dles or  quite  to  misunderstand  his  real 
merits  and  abilities. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  small  but 
fierce  tribe  of  Borrovians  are  inclined  to 
resent  the  putting  of  the  last  of  this  re- 
markable series,  **  Wild  Wales,"  on  a  level 
with  the  other  three.  With  such  I  caa 
by  no  means  agree.  **  Wild  Wales  "  has 
not,  of  course,  the  charm  of  unfamiliar 
scenery  and  the  freshness  of  youthful 
impression  which  distinguish  *'The  Bible 
in  Spain ; "  it  does  not  attempt  anything 
like  the  novel  interest  of  "Lavengro'* 
and  **  The  Romany  Rye ; "  and  though, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  some* 
thing  of   Borrow's   secret   and   mysteri- 
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ous  way  of  indicating  places  survives,  it 
is  a  pretty  distinct  itinerary  over  j^reat 
part  of  the  actual   principalitv.     I    have 
followed  most  of  its  tracks  on  u>ot  myself, 
and  nobody  who  wants  a  Welsh  guide- 
book can  take  a  pleasanter  one,  thouj^h 
he  might  easily  find  one  much  less  erratic. 
It  may  thus  have,  to  superficial  observers, 
a  positive  and  prosaic  flavor  as  compared 
with  the  romantic  character  of  the  other 
three.     But  this  distinction  is  not  real. 
The  tones  are  a  little  subdued,  as  was 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman of  fifty,  travelling  with   his  wife 
and  stepdaughter,  and  not  publishing  the 
record  of  his  travels  till  he  was  nearly  ten 
years  older.     The  localities  are  traceable 
on  the   map  and  in    Murray,  instead  of 
being  the  enchanted  dingles  and  the  half* 
mythical  woods  of  *'  Lavengro."    The  per- 
sonages of  the  former  books  return   no 
more,  though  with  one  of  his  most  excel- 
lent  touches  of  art,  the  author  has  sug- 
gested the  contrast  of  youth  and  age  by  a 
single  gipsy  interview  in  one  of  the  later 
chapters.     Borrow,  like  all  sensible  men, 
was  at  no  time  indifferent  to  good  food 
and  drink,  especially  good  ale;   but  the 
trencher  plays  in  "  Wild  M^ales  "  a  part, 
the   importance  of  which    may  perhaps 
have  shocked  some  of  our  latter  day  deli- 
cates,  to  whom  strong  beer  is  a  word  of 
loathing,  and  who  wonder  how  on  earth 
our  grandfathers  and  fathers  used  to  dis« 
pose  of '*  black  strap."     A  very  different 
set  of  readers   may  be  repelled  by  the 
strong  literary  color  of  the  book,  which  is 
almost  a  Welsh  anthology  in  parts.     But 
those  few  who  can  boast  themselves  to 
find  the  whole  of  a  book,  not  merely  its 
parts,  and  to  judge  it  when  found,  will,  I 
think,  be  not  least  fond  of "  Wild  Wales." 
]f  they  have,  as  every  reader  of  Borrow 
should  have,  the  spirit  of  the  roads  upon 
them,   and  are  never  more  happy  than 
when  journeying  on  **  Shanks  his  mare," 
they  will,  of  course,  have  in  addition  a 
private  and  personal  love  for  it.     It  is, 
despite  the  interludes  of  literary  history, 
as  full  of  Borrow's  peculiar  conversational 
gift  as  any  of  its  predecessors.     Its  thumb* 
oail  sketches,  if  somewhat  more  subdued 
and  less   elaborate,  are  not  less  full  of 
character.    John   Jones,   the   Dissenting 
weaver,  who  served  Borrow  at  once  as  a 
guide  and  a  whetstone  of  Welsh  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Llangollen;   the  **ken- 
figenous  "  Welshwoman  who  first,  but  by 
DO  means  last,  exhibited  the  curious  local 
jealousy  of  a  Welsh-speaking  Englishman ; 
the   doctor   and   the    Italian    barometer- 
seller    at    Cerrig-y-DrudioD ;    the    **best 
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Pridydd  of  the  world  "  in  Anglesey,  with 
his  unlucky  addiction  to  beer  and  flattery; 
the  waiter  at  Bala;  the  "ecclesiastical 
cat "  (a  cat  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of 
Southey  and  Gautier);  the  characters  of 
the  walk  across  the  hills  from  Machynl- 
leth to  the  Devil's  Bridge;  the  scene  at 
the  public  house  on  the  Glamorgan  bor- 
der, where  the  above  mentioned  jealousy 
comes  out  so  strongly;  the  mad  Irish- 
woman, Johanna  Colgan  (a  masterpiece 
by  herself);  and  the  Irish  girl,  with  her 
hardly  inferior  history  of  the  faction  fights 
of  Scotland  Road  (which  Borrow,  by  a 
mistake,  has  put  in  Manchester  instead 
of  in  Liverpool),  —  these  make  a  list  which 
I  have  written  down  merely  as  they  oc- 
curred to  me,  without  opening  the  book, 
and  without  prejudice  to  another  list 
nearly  a.i  long  which  might  be  added. 
**  Wild  Wales,"  too,  because  of  its  easy 
and  direct  opportunity  of  comparing  its 
description  with  the  originals,  is  particu- 
larly valuable  as  showing  how  sober,  and 
yet  how  forcible  Borrow's  descriptions 
are.  As  to  incident,  one  often,  as  before, 
suspects  him  of  romancing,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  his  dialogue,  written  long 
after  the  event,  must  be  full  of  the 
**cocked*hat-and-sword"  style  of  narra- 
tive. But  his  description,  while  it  has  all 
the  vividness,  has  also  all  the  faithfulness^ 
and  sobriety  of  the  best  landscape  paint- 
ing. See  a  place  which  Kingsley  or  Mr. 
Ruskin,  or  some  other  master  of  our  dec- 
orative school,  have  described  —  much 
more  one  which  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  small  fry  of  their  imitators  —  and 
you  are  almost  sure  to  find  that  it  baa 
been  overdone.  This  is  never,  or  hardly 
ever,  the  case  with  Borrow,  and  it  is  so 
rare  a  merit,  when  it  is  found  in  a  man 
who  does  not  shirk  description  where 
necessary,  that  it  deserves  to  be  counted 
to  him  at  no  grudging  rate. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  distin- 
guished feature  of  the  book  is  its  survev 
of  Welsh  poetical  literature.  I  have  al- 
ready confessed  that  I  am  not  qualified 
to  judge  the  accuracy  of  Borrow's  transla- 
tions, and  by  no  means  disposed  to  over- 
value them.  But  any  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  literature  at  all,  must,  I  think, 
feel  that  interest  not  a  little  excited  by 
the  curious  Old  Mortality-like  peregrina- 
tions which  the  author  of  **  Wild  Wales" 
made  to  the  birthplace,  or  the  burial  place 
as  it  might  be,  of  bard  after  bard,  and  by 
the  short  but  masterly  accounts  which  he 
gives  of  the  objects  of  his  search.  Of 
none  of  the  numerous  subjects  of  his  lin- 
guistic rovings  does  Borrow  seem  to  have 
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been  fonder,  puttinc^  Romany  aside,  than 
of  Welsh.  He  learned  it  in  a  peculiarly 
contraband  manner  originally,  which,  no 
doubt,  endeared  it  to  him;  it  was  little 
known  to  and  often  ridiculed  by  most  En- 
glishmen, which  was  another  attraction; 
and  it  was  extremely  unlikely  to  **pay  "  in 
any  way,  which  was  a  third.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  such  an  adept  in  it,  as  he  would 
have  us  believe  —  the  respected  Cymmro- 
dorion  Society  or  Professor  Rhys  must 
settle  that.  But  it  needs  no  knowledj^e  of 
Welsh  whatever  to  perceive  the  genuine 
enthusiasm,  and  the  genuine  range  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  language  from  the 
purely  literary  side.  When  he  tells  us 
that  Ab  Gwilym  was  a  greater  poet  than 
Ovid  or  Chaucer  I  feel  considerable 
doubts  whether  he  was  quite  competent 
to  understand  Ovid  and  little  or  no  doubt 
that  he  has  done  wrong  to  Chaucer.  But 
when,  leaving  these  idle  comparisons,  he 
luxuriates  in  details  about  Ab  Gwilym 
himself,  and  his  poems,  and  his  lady 
loves,  and  so  forth,  I  have  no  doubt  about 
Borrow^s  appreciation  (casual  prejudices 
always  excepted)  of  literature.  Nor  is  the 
charm  which  he  has  added  to  Welsh  scen- 
ery by  this  constant  identification  of  it 
with  the  men,  and  the  deeds,  and  the 
words  of  the  past,  to  be  easily  exagger- 
ated. 

Little  has  been  said  hitherto  of  Sor- 
row's more  purely,  or  if  anybody  prefers 
the  word  formally,  literary  characteristics. 
They  are  sufficiently  interesting.  He 
unites  with  a  general  plainness  of  speech 
and  writing,  not  unworthy  of  Defoe  or 
Cobbett,a  very  odd  and  complicated  man- 
nerism, which,  as  he  had  the  wisdom  to 
make  it  the  seasoning  and  not  the  main 
substance  of  his  literary  fare,  is  never  dis- 
gusting. The  secret  of  this  may  be,  no 
doubt,  in  part  sought  in  his  early  familiar- 
ity with  a  great  many  foreign  languages, 
some  of  whose  idioms  he  transplanted 
into  Enorlifth,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  of  the  receipt.  Perhaps  it  is  use- 
less to  examine  analytically  that  receipt's 
details,  or  rather  (for  the  analysis  may  be 
said  to  be  compulsory  on  any  one  who 
calls  himself  a  critic),  useless  to  offer  its 
results  to  the  reader.  One  point  which 
can  escape  no  one  who  reads  with  his 
eves  open  is  the  frequent,  yet  not  too 
abundant  repetition  of  the  same  or  very 
similar  words  —  a  point  wherein  much  of 
the  style  of  persons  so  dissimilar  as  Car- 
lyle,  Borrow,  and  Thackeray  consists. 
This  is  a  well-known  fact  — so  well-known 
indeed  that  when  a  person  who  desires  to 
acquire  style  hears  of  it,  he  often  goes  and 


does  likewise,  with  what  result  all  review- 
ers know.  The  peculiarity  of  Borrow  as 
far  as  1  can  mark  it,  is  that,  despite  bis 
strong  mannerism,  he  never  relies  on  it  as 
too  many  others,  great  and  small,  are  wont 
to  do.  His  character  sketches,  of  which, 
as  I  have  said,  he  is  so  abundant  a  mas- 
ter, are  always  put  in  the  plainest  and 
simplest  English.  So  are  his  flashes  of 
ethical  reflection,  which,  though  like  all 
ethical  reflections  often  one-sided,  are  of 
the  first  order  of  insight.  I  really  do  not 
know  that,  in  the  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin  order  of  criticism,  I  have  more 
than  one  charge  to  make  against  Borrow. 
That  is  that  he,  like  other  persons  of  his 
own  and  the  immediately  preceding  time, 
is  wont  to  make  a  most  absurd  misuse  of 
the  word  individual.  With  Borrow  **  in- 
dividual "  means  simply  ** person;"  a 
piece  of  literary  gentility  of  which  he  of 
all  others  ou^ht  to  have  been  ashamed. 

But  such  criticism  would  be  peculiarly 
out  of  place  in  the  case  of  Borrow  — 
whose  attraction  is  one  neither  mainly 
nor  in  any  very  great  degree  one  of  pure 
form.  His  early  critics  compared  him, 
and  the  comparison  is  natural,  to  Le  Sage. 
It  was  natural  I  say,  but  it  was  not  ex- 
traordinarily critical.  Both  men  wrote  of 
vagabonds,  and  to  some  extent  of  pica- 
roons ;  both  neglected  the  conventionali- 
ties of  their  own  language  and  literature; 
both  had  a  singular  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  But  Le  Sage  is  one  of  the  most 
impersonal  of  all  great  writers,  and  Bor- 
row is  one  of  the  most  personal.  And  it 
is  undoubtedly  in  the  revelation  of  his 
personality  that  great  part  of  his  charm 
lies.  It  is,  as  has  been  fully  acknowl- 
edged, a  one-sided  wrong-headed  not  al- 
ways quite  right-hearted  personality.  But 
it  is  intensely  English,  possessing  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  strain  of  romance 
which  the  other  John  Bulls  of  literature 
mostly  lack,  and  which  John  Bunyan,  the 
king  of  them  all,  only  reached  within  the 
limits,  still  more  limited  than  Borrow*s,  of 
purely  religious,  if  not  purely  ecclesiasti- 
cal, interests.  A  born  grumbler ;  a  person 
with  an  intense  appetite  for  the  good 
things  of  this  life;  profoundly  impressed 
with  and  at  the  same  time  sceptically  crit- 
ical of  the  bad  or  good  things  of  another 
life;  apt,  as  he  somewhere  says  himself, 
**  to  hit  people  when  he  is  not  pleased ;  *' 
illogical ;  constantly  right  in  general  de- 
spite his  extremely  roundabout  ways  of 
reaching  bis  conclusion;  sometimes  ab- 
surd, and  vet  full  of  humor;  alternately 
prosaic  and  capable  of  the  highest  poetry, 
—  George  Borrow,  Cornishroan  on  the  fa- 
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ther's  side  aod  Huguenot  oo  the  mother's, 
managed  to  display  io  perfection  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  what  once  was,  and 
let  us  hope  has  not  quite  ceased  to  be,  the 
English  type.  If  he  had  a  slight  overdose 
of  Celtic  blood  and  Celtic  peculiarity,  it 
was  more  than  made  up  by  the  readiness 
of  literary  expression  which  it  gave  him. 
He,  if  any  one,  bore  an  English  heart, 
though,  as  there  often  has  been,  there  was 
something  perhaps  more  than  English  as 
well  as  less  than  it  in  his  fashion  of  ex- 
pression. 

To  conclude.  Borrow  has  —  what  aft^r 
all  is  the  chief  mark  of  a  great  writer  — 
distinction.  **  Try  to  be  like  somebody,'* 
said  (he  unlucky  critic-bookseller  to  La* 
martine ;  and  he  has  been  gibbeted  for  it 
very  justly  for  the  best  part  of  a  century. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  "try  not  to  be 
like  other  people,"  though  a  much  more 
fashionable  is  likely  to  be  quite  as  disas- 
trous a  recommendation.  But  the  great 
writers,  whether  they  try  to  be  like  other 
peo'ple  or  try  not  to  be  like  them  (and 
sometimes  in  the  first  case  most  of  all), 
succeed  only  in  being  themselves,  and 
that  is  what  Borrow  does.  His  attraction 
is  rather  complex,  and  different  parts  of 
it  may,  and  no  doubt  do,  appeal  with  dif- 
fering force  to  this  and  that  reader.  One 
may  be  fascinated  by  his  pictures  of  an 
unconventional  and  open-air  life,  the  very 
possibilities  of  which  are  to  a  great  extent 
lost  in  our  days,  though  patches  of  ground 
here  and  there  in  England  (notably  the 
tracts  of  open  ground  between  Cromer 
and  Wells  in  Borrow's  own  county)  still 
recall  them.  To  others  he  may  be  attrac- 
tive for  his  sturdy  patriotism,  or  his  ad- 
venturous and  wayward  spirit,  or  his 
glimpses  of  superstition  and  romance. 
The  racy  downrightness  of  his  talk ;  the 
axioms,  such  as  that  to  the  Welsh  ale- 
wife,  '^The  goodness  of  ale  depends  less 
upon  who  brews  it  than  upon  what  it  is 
brewed  of ;  "  or  the  sarcastic  touches  as 
that  of  the  dapper  shopkeeper,  who,  re- 
garding the  funeral  of  Byron,  observed, 
**  I  too,  am  frequently  unhappy,*'  each 
and  all  may  have  their  votaries.  His  lit- 
erary devotion  to  literature  would,  per- 
haps, of  itself  attract  few ;  for,  as  has 
been  hinted,  it  partook  very  much  of  the 
character  of  will-worship,  and  there  are 
few  people  who  like  any  will  worship  in 
letters  except  their  own;  but  it  adds  to 
the  general  attraction  no  doubt  in  the  case 
of  many.  That  neither  it,  nor  any  of  his 
other  claims,  has  yet  forced  itself  as  it 
should  on  the  general  public  is  an  un- 
doubted fact;  not  yery  difficult,  perhaps, 
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to  understand,  though  rather  difficult  fully 
to  explain,  at  least  without  some  air  of 
superior  knowingness  and  taste.  Yet  he 
has,  as  has  been  said,  his  devotees,  and  I 
think  they  are  likely  rather  to  increase 
than  to  decrease.  He  wants  editing,  for 
his  allusive  fashion  of  writing  probably 
makes  a  great  part  of  him  nearly  unintel- 
ligible to  those  who  have  not  from  their 
youth  up  devoted  themselves  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  useless  knowledge.  There  ought 
to  be  a  good  life  of  him,  of  which,  I  be- 
lieve, there  is  at  last  some  chance.  The 
great  mass  of  his  translations,  published 
and  unpublished,  and  the  smaller  mass  of 
his  early  hackwork,  no  doubt  deserves 
judicious  excerption.  If  professed  phil- 
ologers  were  not  even  more  ready  than 
most  other  specialists  each  to  excommu- 
nicate all  the  others  except  himself  and 
his  own  particular  Johnny  Dods  of  Far- 
thing's Acre,  it  would  be  rather  interest- 
ing to  hear  what  some  modern  men  of 
many  languages  have  to  say  to  Sorrow's 
linguistic  achievements.  But  all  these 
things  are  only  desirable  embellishments 
and  assistances.  His  real  claims  and  his 
real  attractions  are  comprised  in  four 
small  volumes,  the  purchase  of  which  un- 
der modern  arrangements  of  booksellers, 
leaves  some  change  out  of  a  sovereign,  and 
which  will  about  half  fill  the  ordinary  bag 
used  for  briefs  and  dynamite.  It  is  not  a 
large  literary  baggage,  and  it  does  not 
attempt  any  very  varied  literary  kinds.  If 
not  exactly  a  novelist  in  any  one  of  his 
books.  Borrow  is  a  romancer  in  the  true 
and  not  the  ironic  sense  of  the  word  in  all 
of  them.  He  has  not  been  approached  io 
merit  by  any  romancer  who  has  published 
books  in  our  days,  except  Charles  Kings- 
ley  ;  and  his  work,  if  less  varied  in  range 
and  charm  than  Kingsley's,  has  a  much 
stronger  and  more  concentrated  flavor. 
Moreover,  he  is  the  one  English  writer  of 
our  time,  and  perhaps  of  times  still  far- 
ther back,  who  never  seems  to  have  tried 
to  be  anything  but  himself ;  who  went  his 
own  way  all  his  life  long  with  complete 
indifference  to  what  the  public  or  the  pub- 
lishers liked,  as  well  as  to  what  canons  of 
literary  form  and  standards  of  literary 
perfection  seemed  to  indicate  as  best 
worth  aiming  at.  A  most  self  sufficient 
person  was  Borrow,  in  the  good  and  an- 
cient sense,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  in 
the  bad  and  modern  sense.  And  what  is 
more,  he  was  not  only  a  self-sufficient 
person,  but  very  sufficient  also  to  the 
tastes  of  all  those  who  love  good  English 
and  good  literature. 

George  Saintsbury* 
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"oh,— MADAME!" 


From  Teniple  Bar. 
«*OH,  — MADAMEI'' 

PART  in. 

When  he  came  to  the  cabinet  he  saw 
himself  in  the  looking-glass,  and  would 
have  shouted  with  laughter,  had  he  not 
seen  something  else  as  well.  What  he 
saw  in  himself,  was  a  bent  body,  a  flushed 
face  with  dark  rings  of  hair  lying  dankly 
on  a  puckered  forehead ;  a  mouth  slightly 
open,  and  two  white  rows  of  teeth 
clenched  together ;  eyes  that  were  full  of 
mingled  fiendish  joy  and  base  apprehen- 
sion —  in  a  word,  a  criminal  escaping 
from  justice  1 

What  he  saw  besides  himself,  not  only 
cut  short  all  philosophical  enjoyment  of 
his  own  appearance,  but  completely  para- 
lyzed him  for  a  moment  or  so.  And  then 
be  turned  round  with  a  gasp. 

A  young  girl  with  a  face  full  of  unspeak- 
able terror  was  stealing  from  behind  the 
large  screen,  and  groping  along  the  man- 
telshelf for  a  bellrope  —  groping,  not  be- 
cause she  could  not  see,  although  it  was 
getting  so  dark,  but  because  she  dared 
not  take  her  eyes  from  the  horrible  thief. 

**  Don't  ring.  It's  nothing!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

**  Then  put  down  that  paper  I "  she  said 
bravely  enough,  but  choking  with  fear 
nevertheless,  and  still  groping  with  one 
trembling  hand. 

**  Then  take  your  hand  from  the  man- 
telshelf.    I  will  explain.    Listen  to  roe.** 

"  I  will  obey  you,  monsieur.  1  will  do 
everything  you  wish  —  only  do  not  harm 
me.    Oh,  thank  God  I  there  he  is  I " 

There  had  been  an  unmistakable  knock 
at  the  door. 

**Open  the  door  for  me,  will  you, 
Berthe  ?  "  cried  a  man's  voice  outside. 

'*  Don't  answer,"  said  Jean-Louis  in  a 
rapid  whisper,  **orI  shall  —  be  desperate. 
Let  me  get  away.'* 

The  young  girl  sprang  to  the  door ;  and 
Jean-Loui«  sprang  quite  as  suddenly  an- 
other way  to  the  door  leading  to  the  fourth 
room,  and  popped  through  it. 

It  had  struck  him  that  Madame  S^- 
longe's  only  chance  of  getting  back  that 
terrible  letter,  and  for  Marjolaine  to  be 
confused  by  it,  was  to  put  much  space  be- 
tween himself  and  whoever  the  new-comer 
might  be. 

Had  he  had  time  to  notice  anything,  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  next  room  was  a 
dressing-room.  It  had  baths  and  ward- 
robes, and  other  dressing-room  parapher- 
nalia. It  also  had  two  doors.  As  he 
could  not  however  go  through  both,  and 


had  no  time  to  make  a  careful  selection, 
he  chose  the  nearest,  and  the  next  second 
was  through  it  and  had  bolted  it  in  the  very 
face  of  his  pursuer. 

He  then  found  himself  in  total  dark* 
ness,  and  immediately  tumbled  down  some 
steps  —  picked  himself  up;  then  he  heard 
a  crash  as  though  a  door  were  being  forced 
open;  stumbled  down  some  more  steps 

—  then  something  shining  and  glittering 
seemed  to  leap  up  at  him.  Ke  had  just 
time  to  think  —  "  Water ! "  but  could  not 
stop  himself  and  —  souse  I  —  by  the  mere 
force  of  impetus,  went  headlong  into  about 
eight  feet  of  it. 

He  came  back  to  the  surface  speedily, 
and  struck  out  — spluttering  and  choking 

—  but  he  could  as  yet  neither  see  nor 
hear.  For  whether  a  header  is  taken  vol* 
untarily  or  not,  makes  all  the  difference. 
Then  he  became  conscious  of  a  voice, 
broken  with  laughter,  asking  him,  — 

**Dt/es  donct  /d  das /    Can  you  swim  ?  " 

He  was  beginning  to  see  things.  Tt\ere 
was  a  feeble  glimmer  of  light  shining  on 
some  steps. 

**ya  te  faire pendre  ! ''  he  gurgled. 

"Oh  no!  It  is  you  who  will  be 
hanged." 

*^  It  is  possible.  If  so,  it  will  be  for 
smashing  your  head  in,  when  I  get  out  of 
this.     Where  am  I  ?  " 

"You  are  in  my  swimming-bath.  And 
my  name  is  De  la  Grosni^re  ! " 

"Very  well.  I  am  a  poor  devil  of  a 
farmer,  and  an  honest  man  !  " 

"  You  must  give  me  )rour  definition  of 
honesty  by-ana  by.  I  pine  for  novelty  of 
all  kinds.  There's  a  rope  round  the  wall 
of  the  bath  —  have  you  found  it  ?  " 

"  No,  but  it  found  me.  It's  the  same 
thing." 

"  Exactly.  How  long  shall  you  be  tak* 
log  your  bath?" 

"As  long  as  you  choose  to  keep  me 
here.  I  can't  walk  up  walls.  1  never 
knew  any  swimming-bath  quite  so  dark. 
Swimming-bath  is  a  polite  term  for  the 
house  cistern,  I  should  say." 

"You  interest  me  greativ  do  you  know  ! 
Fancy  a  man  being  forced  to  swim  about 
in  deep  water  in  the  dark,  and  being  jo- 
cose !     Where  is  the  letter  you  stole  ?  " 

"  In  the  water." 

"  I  want  it." 

"So  do  I.  I  am  swimming  about  try- 
ing to  find  it." 

"  I  imagine  that  when  you  have  found 
it,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  hand  it 
back  to  me." 

"Then  vour  mind  is  full  of  illnsioa, 
Monsieur  le  Comte." 
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'*  Monsieur  le  Comte  1  Why  this  sud- 
den politeness?  " 

"  Because  I  am  recovering  my  temper." 

"And  I  am  losing  mine!  Who  are 
you  ?     Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

**  Jean-Louis  Thibout.  The  new  man  at 
the  old  farm  beyond  Varenne." 

**  What !  that  young  fellow  ?  Not  a 
regular  thief?** 

*'  No,  monsieur  —  only  occasionally,  for 
amusement,"  said  the  young  man  in  the 
water.  • 

**Then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  ex- 
traordinary, what  is  the  particular  little 
mischief  you  are  at  now  ?  " 

**  I  have  a  proposal  to  make,  Monsieur 
le  Comte.  Get  a  light  of  some  sort. 
Jump  into  the  water.  He  who  first  seizes 
the  letter  keeps  it  1  ** 

He  thought  no  more  of  Madame  S^- 
longe's  daughter,  or  of  the  five  or  six  or 
seven  or  eight  hundred  francs.  It  was 
one  young  man's  sharpness  and  will  pitted 
against  another's.  It  was  the  semblance 
Ota  fight  in  which  there  roust  be  a  victor 
and  a  vanquished. 

But  Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re  thought 
differently. 

*<  You  are  a  very  bold  young  fellow  I  *' 
said  he  with  a  little  laugh.  *'  You  rather 
please  me  with  your  easy  insolence.  Wait 
a  bit;  I  am  going  to  light  the  gas." 

Jean-Louis  heard  the  sound  of  a  match. 
In  another  moment  there  was  light  enough. 
He  was  certainly  in  a  very  large  swim- 
ming-bath, that  should  have  been  lighted 
by  a  large  skylight.  But  there  had  been 
great  damage  done  by  a  recent  storm  to 
the  panes  of  glass,  and  the  whole  skylight 
was  covered  with  tarpaulin ;  whence  the 
darkness. 

Then  he  saw  Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re 
sitting  on  the  very  steps  down  which  he 
bad  tumbled.  He  had  picked  up  the  let- 
ter, which  presumably  had  been  lying  in 
the  dark  at  his  feet  all  the  time,  and  he 
was  reading  it. 

And  Jean-Louis  came  to  the  just  con- 
clusion that  in  his  own  sudden  introduc- 
tion to  a  fresh  element,  he  must  have 
dropped  it. 

"You  are  aware  of  the  contents  of  this 
letter,  are  you  ?  '*  inquired  Monsieur  de  la 
Grosni^re,  looking  up  from  its  perusal. 

"You  must  not  suppose,  monsieur,  that 
I  shall  continue  to  float  about  in  a  —  cis- 
tern, and  answer  any  questions  that  may 
be  put  to  me.  Perhaps  you  would  like  me 
to  go  through  some  little  tricks  like  the 
sea-lion  that  was  at  Rouen." 

"  Aferci,  Thibout  I  I  can  see  for  myself 
that  you  are  very  good  at  little  tricks. 


And  you  don't  suppose,  do  you,  that  I  am 
going  to  help  you  out  of  the  water  and 
offer  to  rub  you  down  with  hot  towels  ? 
Come  and  sit  on  the  lower  step  here.  I 
will  go  higher  up.  But  do  not  let  us  have 
any  bCufHing.  I  am  rather  wiry.  Besides, 
what  would  you  gain  by  it?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  admitted  Jean-Louis 
frankly,  and  forthwith  took  his  seat  on  the 
lower  step.  "Now,"  continued  he  with 
an  ironical  smile  —  "now  I  am  quite 
comfortable,  monsieur;  begin  your  little 
questions." 

"Do  you  know  the  contents  of  this 
note  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  —  it's  a  long  story.  But 
evidently  it  must  be  told.  Of  course  ceUe 
pauvre  chin  demoiselle^  she  must  be  a 
little  out  of  her  senses.  I  came  upon  her 
unawares,  and  she  —  she  was  confused 
—  and  then  she  led  me  to  infer  that 
she  was  Mademoiselle  S^longe,  and  it  ap- 
pears   " 

"Silence!"  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  la 
Grosni^re  indignantly.  "  Have  the  good- 
ness not  to  mention  names  1  That  lady 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  mat- 
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ter. 

"You  will  pardon  me.  Monsieur  le 
Comte,"  said  Jean-Louis  firmly,  "  she  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  It  may  be 
good  manners  to  ignore  that  —  but  you 
know  very  well,  entre  nous^  that  it's  im- 
possible now.  She  had  the  goodness  to 
make  me  her  confidant,  and  —  how  shall 
I  say  ?  —  the  partner  in  her  little  harmless 
escapade ;  and  therefore " 

**Bien/bien/**  exclaimed  Monsieur  de 
la  Grosni^re  impatiently.  . 

"  But  it  is  not  bien^  monsieur.  I  am 
myself  engaged  to  a  young  girl,  and  " 

"Then  you  must  feel,  yourself,  that  a 
girl's  name  is  a  very  delicate  thing  to 
handle  —  que  diable !  You  may  have 
heard  of  me.  I  am  not  without  sentiments 
of  gratitude.  And  if  I  can  count  upon 
your  keeping  things  quiet " 

**Parbleu/  that's  just  what  I  came 
about "  thought  Jean-Louis. 

"The  lady  is  an  angel  of  virtue  and 
goodness.  Put  that  well  into  your  head," 
said  Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re. 

"Certainly  1  but  it  will  want  a  good  deal 
of  ramming  in,  if  it  is  to  stay  there." 
This  remark,  however,  all  but  the  first 
word,  was  a  muttered  one,  and  was  either 
unheard,  or  ignored. 

"Still,'* continued  Monsieur  de  la  Gros- 
ni^re,  "if  her  —  her  absence  from  home 
were  known,  it  might  be  misconstrued." 

*'ParbUu  /  '* 

••Don't  keep  on  exclaiming  parbleui 
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It  is  very  ofEensive  to  roe.  Of  course  I 
loteDd  to  tell  her  mother." 

**  Oh  !  her  mother  knows." 

•'  Sacristif    Who  told  her  ?  " 

••  Why  —  naturally.  I  did." 

"  You  did  ?    You  are  an  ass  I  " 

**  I  am  ! "  cried  Jean-Louis.  **  I  am  a 
thousand  crass  idiots ! " 

"  I  desire  you  to  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  mademoiselle,  the  young  girl,  is  an 
angel." 

^^Cest  entendu!^^  cried  Jean-Louis. 
The  words  were  conformable,  but  the 
tone  was  not. 

**  And  if  you  so  much  as  breathe  a  word 
of  having:  seen  her,  where  you  have  seen 
her,  I  will  pull  you  round  the  village  by 
the  end  of  your  nose." 

Jean-Louis  laughed  right  out.  But  it 
was  not  a  scornful  laugh.  He  was  far 
too  manly  a  man  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  absurd  threat.  It  had  only  struck 
him  that  Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re  and 
bis  fiancie  had  come  to  very  different 
conclusions  about  his  nose. 

**  Listen  to  me,  Monsieur  le  Comte," 
said  he  goodtemperedly.  **I  am  really 
an  honest  man,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
you  to  speak  so  offensively  to  me." 

**  You  may  be  an  honest  roan,  but  you 
are  an  obtuse  one  —  a  dense  one!  You 
roust  have  the  temperament  of  a  hundred 
old  maids.«  What!  A  young  girl  says 
something  to  you  quite  in  confidence,  and 
you  go  and  tell  her  mother.  And  the 
mother  perhaps  sends  you  here?  I 
thought  so!  Upon  my  word,  it's  quite  a 
family  party.  If  the  mother  was  anxious, 
why  did  she  not  do  her  own  commissions 

—  nom  d*un  ckieni  It's  inconceivable. 
What  did  she  tell  you  to  tell  me?  That 
it  is  all  my  fault.  Of  course  it  isl  You 
don't  suppose  I  am  going  to  shelter  my- 
self behind  an  innocent  girl.  It  is  cer- 
tainly my  fault.  Hut  after  all,  where  is 
the  tremendous  harm  of  the  thing?  I 
don't  see  it  I  '* 

**Let  us  be  clear  I**  exclaimed  Jean- 
Louis  exasperatedly.  **  Evidently,  mon- 
sieur, you  do  not  think  much  of  the  little 

—  escapade.  All  the  better!  What  I 
came  for,  at  Madame  S^Ionge's  desire, 
was  not  to  say  anything  to  you  at  all  —  it 
was  to  get  that  letter.  I  ran  away  when 
I  saw  you  coming,  because  I  had  the  let- 
ter in  my  hand,  but  I  have  never  touched 
anything  that  did  not  belong  to  me." 

•*  Well  —  well,  let  us  keep  to  the  letter. 
What  on  earth  did  Madame  S^longe  want 
this  letter  for?" 

**  Well,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  oot  nonsense,  of  course; 
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but  it  is  rather  compromising,  and  she 
thought " 

"Compromising?  Good  heavens  1  I 
had  no  notion  she  was  such  a  dragon. 
Don't  tell  lies,  please.  Think  of  another 
reason.     Come ! " 

Jean-Louis  was  about  to  stare  in  un- 
feigned astonishment — Monsieur  de  la 
Grosni^re  promised  to  be  what  is  pop- 
ularly called  un  mart  complaisant^  acid 
no  mistake !  —  when  his  expression  of 
astonishment  gave  way  suddenly  to  one 
of  extreme  imbecility,  and  he  sneezed 
three  or  four  loud  sneezes. 

'*  There  1  He  is  catching  cold.  Get 
up,  my  man,  and  stamp  about." 

'*  But,  monsieur,  where  am  I  to  stamp?  " 
cried  the  young  man,  sneezing  again  and 
again.  **  Why  don't  you  let  me  go  and 
take  ofiF  some  of  these  things." 

**  Not  until  you  have  explained  this 
farce." 

"iVbw  d^une  fipe  /^^  cxxtd  Jean-Louis, 
furious  at  last.  '*What  do  you  call  a 
farce,  Monsieur  le  Comte?  That  she 
pretends  all  that  —  nonsense  about  roe? 
Of  course,  so  far,  it  is  a  farce,  and  if  it 
does  not  make  you  angry,  so  much  the 
better !  So  far  I  aro  with  you ;  there  is 
no  cause  for  anger  or  jealousy  on  your 
part.  Mademoiselle  is  good  enough  to 
pretend  to  be  interested  in  me.  In  me  I 
She  never  saw  me  before  to-day.  I  can 
only  be  a  potato  in  her  eyes." 

*'^xf^^/"  cried  Monsieur  de  la  Gros- 
ni^re  suddenly  and  violently.  "  You  un- 
derstand, my  good  fellow,  that  I  roust 
either  knock  your  bead  ofiE,  or  take  00 
notice  whatever  of  your  insolence.  Be 
good  enough  not  to  repeat  to  me  the  igno- 
rant chatterings  of  your  womenfolk." 

**But  —  my  womenfolk?  It  is  what 
she  repeated,  herself,  to  roe  1  She  took 
the  letter  from  her  dress,  and  gave  it  to 
me  herself,  and  she  said  " 

'*  Who  said  —  what  ?  "  shouted  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Grosni^re. 

"  Ma-de-moi-selle  S^longel  If  yoa 
will  have  it ! "  roar*ed  Jean-Louis. 

*'But — animal/  This  letter  is  not 
from  Mademoiselle  S^looge  at  all ! " 

Nothing  further  was  said  for  two  or 
three  seconds.  Then  they  both  spoke  at 
once. 

**  But  she  took  it  from  her  dress  — « ' 

"Read  it!     Ostrogoth/'' 

Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re  tossed  it 
down  to  him,  and  having  received  it  with 
icy,  blue  fingers  and  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  sneezes,  Jean-Louis  read  it. 

It  was  a  printed  circular.    The  aa* 
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Doancement  of  a  charity  f£te  near  Rouen, 
and  a  solicitation  for  patronage. 

*'  But  —  she  has  been  making  a  fool  of 
me!''  cried  he,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"Gently  —  gently!  And  don't  come 
so  close!  Certainly,  I  admit  that,  if  she 
gave  you  the  letter,  she  has  pleased  to 
amuse  herself.  But  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  her,  I  thank  Heaven,  and  ■ 
However  —  come  up-s(airs.  Follow  me  I 
There  is  some  mystery  somewhere.  I 
will  ask  her  for  the  solution  since  you  are 
so  —  so  peculiarly  reticent  —  " 

"  Reticent?  1  am  reticent ! "  exclaimed 
Jean-Louis  wonderingly.  But  he  said  no 
more  ;  he  was  too  wet  and  too  puzzled. 
And  there  was  complete  silence,  until  he 
bad  got  into  the  dry  garments  which  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Grosni^re  went  to  fetch  for 
him — an  old  shooting-suit,  which  some 
friend,  of  Jean-Louis's  size  approximately, 
bad  left  behind  him. 

The  young  man  was  not  long  at  his  toi- 
lette, and  then  he  spoke:  — 

"You  will  excuse  me,  Monsieur  le 
Comte  —  what  baffles  me  is  this:  I  am 
wondering,  since  there  is  after  all  nothing 
ID  the  letter,  how  you  happen  to  know  of 

—  of  mademoiselle's  little  —  escapade.' 
Of  course  —  it  was  only  girlish  nonsense, 
but  still,  how  did  you  come  to  hear  of  it  ? 
Who  told  you  she  bad  left  her  home  ?  and 
why  she  did  it?'' 

Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re  was  engaged 
in  wiping  some  little  splashes  of  water 
from  one  of  bis  sleeves.  He  stopped 
Hbort  with  both  arms  outstretched,  in  or- 
der to  look  up,  astonished. 

"  Do  you  know,  Thibout,"  he  said  qui- 
etly, •*  that  I  find  you  very  naif^^  —  then 
a  little  louder,  "  a  thought  indiscreet  too  " 

—  then  louder  still,  *' And  what  the  devil 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

At  this  point,  before  Jean>Louis  could 
answer,  with  no  little  heat,  there  was  an 
interruption,  a  gentle  but  agitated  tapping 
at  the  door  that  led  to  the  third  room,  and 
a  gentle  but  agitated  voice  crying, — 

**Afon  ami  I  Monsieur!  Oh  I  mon 
Dieul  mon  Dieuf — they  are  going  to 
fight ! " 

"  There !  now  we  have  frightened  Ma* 
demoiselle  Sdlonge  into  fresh  tears!" 
cried  Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re. 

**  Mademoiselle  S^  —  "  with  most 
admirable  presence  of  mind  Jean-Louts 
swallowed  the  rest  of  the  word.  But  it 
mattered  little  —  Monsieur  de  la  Gros- 
ni^re  was  already  at  the  door  and  had 
opened  it.  ' 

••Nobody  is  fighting,  my  child  1  It  is 
all  right.    Calm  your  dear  self." 
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**  Yes  —  yes.  But  what  have  you  done 
with  the  thief?  You  rushed  through  the 
room  just  now,  and  presently  you  rushed 
back  with  some  things  over  your  arm. 
You  did  not  see  me  perhaps.  Not  a  word 
to  me  {  and  I  have  been  so  frightened  — 
it  has  been  such  a  long  time  " 

"  My  little  Berthe  —  concealment  is  no 
longer  necessary.  We  need  not  pretend 
any  more.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  who 
the  man  is.  I  wonder  that  you  should  go 
on  pretending  —  to  me  1  It  is  your  good 
friend  Thibout.  Thibout,"  he  cried,  "  will 
you  come  here,  if  you  please  ?  " 

Jean-Louis  appeared  forthwith,  looking 
as  foolish  as  he  felt,  which  is  saying  much. 
As  for  Mademoiselle  S^longe's  eyes,  they 
were  dilated  to  their  utmost  extent. 

"Now,  my  little  Berthe,  I  have  every 
confidence  in  you.  But  this  young  man 
says  you  gave  him  a  letter,  which  your 
mother  wants  very  much  to  have  back. 
And  —  why  did  you  make  him  your  con- 
fidant, my  dear  one  ?  Was  1  not  enough  ? 
and  what  is  there  in  that  trumpery  circu* 
lar    that  your  —  your    esteemed    mother 

should  —  should  Oh  !    don*t    do 

that  I " 

For  Mademoiselle  S^longe's  soft  grey 
eyes  were  filled  with  sudden  tears  again  ! 
Her  pretty  fresh  lips  were  puckered  and 
trembling,  and  one  little  white  hand  had 
clutched  convulsively  at  Monsieur  de  la 
Grosni^re's  nearest  arm. 

"He  is  a  terrible  man,"  she  said  in  a 
nervous,  excited  treble.  "  Perhaps  he  is 
mad!  1  didn't  give  him  a  letter.  What 
letter?  He  took  one  of  vours  from  that 
table.     I  saw  him  do  itl  *' 

Jean  Louis  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
He  struggled  valiantly  for  a  while,  and 
then  he  gave  way  suddenly,  dropped  into 
a  chair,  and  shouted  with  laughter  — 
Monsisur  de  la  Grosni^re  looking  on  with 
a  very  haughty,  astonished  face,  and  Ma- 
demoiselle Sdionge  getting  behind  him  for 
protection. 

"  Pray  forgive  me,  mademoiselle,"  said 
Jean-Louis,  breathless  and  still  chuckling. 
"  1  was  quite  sure  she  was  after  my 
cup ! " 

"  Berthe  1 "  said  Monsieur  de  la  Gros- 
ni^re,  keeping  his  eyes  steadily  on  the 
young  man.  "  Run  away,  my  dearest !  do 
as  1  bid  you.     Go  away  1 " 

"  No !  I  would  rather  not  leave  you  1 " 
cried  she  nobly.  The  fact  being  that  she 
was  too  timid  to  move. 

"Wait  till  I  have  breath  —  you  shall 
hear  —  such  things !  1  am  not  at  all 
mad.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  really  1 "  he 
gasped  this  out  —  and  then  there  was  a 
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pause  during  which  he  looked  as  grave  as 
half-a-dozen  judges,  then  alas!  suddenly 
went  again  into  fresh  peals  of  laughter, 
a  laughter  so  hearty  and  so  catching 
that,  after  many  struggles  in  the  inter- 
ests of  dignity,  and  after  muttering  two 
or  three  times  ^^Oest  insensd!^^  —  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Grosni^re  began  laughing  him- 
self, and  then  Mademoiselle  S^longe 
laughed  too. 

"  You  must  know.  Monsieur  le  Comte,*' 
said  Jean-Louis  when  he  could  command 
his  voice,  **  that  mademoiselle  did  not  give 
me  that  letter  at  all.  I  took  it,  as  she 
says,  from  that  table.  I  will  explain  all 
that  presently.  What  I  want  to  say  now 
IS,  that  when  I  first  saw  mademoiselle  a 
short  time  ago  —  when  I  took  the  letter 
—  I  did  not  have  time  to  look  at  her.  1 
thought  she  was  —  one  of  the  women- 
servants  ! " 

"Ah!  — well  then?" 

*Mf  you  will  allow  me,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story." 

And  he  told  it,  with  great  frankness  and 
with  details.  And  if  ever  Monsieur  de  la 
Grosni^re  relished  a  story  in  his  life,  he 
relished  this  one. 

**  And  who  it  can  have  been,  monsieur, 
I  know  not  1  But,  anyhow  —  I  feel  certain 
of  this,"  added  Jean-Louis,  **she  is  after 
my  cup!" 

"Very  fair?  Pert?  Pretty?  Not  in 
the  least  shy?"  mused*  Monsieur  de  la 
Grosni^re.  "I  think  I  know  your  lady  — 
Jeanne  de  Lyonnes !  La  petite  marquise. 
She  is  famous  for  her  wild  pranks.  They 
say  she  is  cracked  —^  and  heartless  —  1 
don't  know  !  What  I  do  know  is,  that  her 
mother  was  a  fool  —  and  her  husband  was 
a  beast.  If  only,  now,  she  has  the  sense 
to  marry  De  Laraye,  he  may  make  some- 
thing of  her.  And  —  so  you  took  that  for 
Mademoiselle  S^longe,  did  you,  Thibout  ? 
Look  at  Mademoiselle  S^longe  —  will 
you  ?  " 

Jean-Louis  glanced  at  the  young  girl  — 
only  glanced,  because  she  stood  in  such 
painful  blushing  confusion  —  at  the  deli- 
cate girlish  figure,  and  the  gentle  abashed 
face,  and  then  be  turned  away  with  a  little 
smile. 

"  I  had  never  seen  mademoiselle,  be- 
fore," he  said. 

"  But,  Monsieur  —  Thibout,  is  it  ?  —  you 
must  think  me  a  very  bold  person  also. 
If  Monsieur  le  Comte  will  allow  me  to 
explain  —  may  I  ?  Or  will  vou  please 
do  so,  mon  amif^  she  addea,  so  gently 
that  the  sound  of  her  voice  was  like  a 
caress. 

"  No,"  said  Monsieur  de  la  Grosni&re. 
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"  Speak  yourself,  my  Berthe.    Say  it  all. 
I  shall  love  to  hear  it  all  over  again." 

He  took  her  hanS  in  his,  and  kissed  the 
tips  of  her  fingers.  For  all  Jean-Louis*s 
cutting  remarks  on  his  thirty-five  years, 
his  baldness,  his  glasses,  and  his  weari- 
ness of  everything,  he  was  a  distinguished- 
looking  man,  and  besides,  there  was  a 
very  real  love  and  admiration  in  his  eyes 
as  he  looked  down  on  his  little  love;  and 
then  Jean-Louis  looked  so  meek  and  re- 
spectful! A  little  color  came  into  her 
delicate  cheeks,  but  her  agitation  left  her, 
and  she  spoke:  — 

"  Monsieur  de  la  Grosni&re  will  forgive 
me  for  repeating,  that  —  that  —  he  is  a 
little  older  than  I  am.  And  he  —  he  was 
so  stifiE  and  so  respectful  — too  respectful 

—  it  was  not  at  all  encouraging,"  she  said 
this  so  innocently  and  so  seriously  that 
there  came  not  even  the  thought  of  a  smile 
into  either  man's  heart. 

"  I  was  always  very  fond  of  being  ca- 
ressed, and  spoilt  —  like  that;  and  since 
my  dear  papa  died  four  years  ago,  when  I 
was  only  just  past  thirteen,  I  have  had 
nobody  to  love  me  —  like  that  —  oh!  — 
Maman  she  is  very  good,  but  not  in  that 
way.  It  is  —  it  is  —  it  is  not  her  nature. 
Then  when  she  insisted  on  my  marrying 
Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re,  I  was  so  mis- 
erable because  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  rather  —  reserved,  like  maman  !  And 
1  thought  that  if  I  had  to  pass  all  my  life 
with  a  person  who  was  always  stiff,  and 
polite,  and  respectful,  I  thought  I  should 
die.  But  maman  —  maman,  she  seemed 
to  wish  —  " 

"  Your  maman  wanted  you  to  be  called 
countess,  my  little  Berthe!  and,  please 
Heaven,  she  shall  get  her  wish.  I  will 
gratify  her!  shall  I?  And  I -—wanted 
your  money.  But  only  at  first.  After- 
wards 1  wanted  —  you!  But  evidently  I 
went  the  wrong  way  to  work.  I  must  ex- 
plain this  to  you,  Monsieur  Thibout — I 
do  not  wish  you  to  think  " 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Jean-Louis, 
"you  told  me  yourself  to  look  at  made- 
moiselle.    Now  I  have  heard  her  speak 

—  no  man  in  his  senses  can  make  any 
mistake." 

"  Permit  me.  Considering  the  extreme 
awkwardness  of  the  situation,  I  think  you 
have  behaved  in  a  very  proper  manner. 
I  could  trust  you.  But,  as  there  is  noth- 
ing to  trust  you  with,  I  prefer  to  explaio 
matters  to  you. 

"  Mademoiselle,  unfortunately,  had 
rather  a  —  a  scene  with  —  with  her  poor, 
dear  mother  this  afternoon ;  and,  when 
she  was  sent  to  her  room,  in  a  state  of 
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feverish  exaltation,  with  the  order  to  re- 
main there,  she  came  away  straight  here 
to  me  —  to  tell  me  that  she  was  being 
coerced  by  her  mother  —  poor,  dear  lady 
—  and  that  she  threw  herself  on  my  pity. 
And  I  can  assure  you.  Monsieur  Thibout, 
that  I  never  felt  so  proud  in  all  my  life  as 
when  mademoiselle  said  to  me,  *  I  put  my 
trust  in  you.  I  am  sure  you  are  very 
honorable  and  that  you  will  not  care  to 
marry  a  girl  who  is  afraid  of  you ! '  ** 

**  And,  monsieur,"  broke  in  Mademoi- 
selle S^longe  impetuously,  "you  must  im- 
agine how  ashamed.  I  felt  when  he  said  — 
ah  1  so  nobly  —  *  Count  upon  roe.  Not 
because  I  should  not  wish  to  marry  you 
under  anv  circumstances,  but  because  I 
love  you.  And  I  cried,  then  —  how  stupid 
I  was!  —  I  cried  and  said  nothing.  But 
he  cried  too  —  Oh  I  forgive  roe  —  I  ought 
not  to  have  said  that  I " 

"  Why  not  ?  I  am  not  at  all  asharoed 
of  having  fallen  sobbing  at  your  feet  I 
And  then,  monsieur,  perhaps  out  of  a  little 
pity »• 

*'  Not  at  all  out  of  pity  1 "  interrupted 
the  voung  girl  again.  '*  I  said.  Monsieur 
Thibout,  that  he  was  the  noblest,  most 
generous  roan  in  the  whole  world,  and 
that  I  am  the  happiest  girl  —  and  I  said 
that  if  he  would  still  have  roe,  that  I  would 
be  —  very  rouch  obliged  1  Things  are 
quite  different.  They  are  not  at  all  — 
nothing  feels  —  as  it  did  this  morning! '' 

**And  Monsieur  le  Comte  has  prom- 
ised never  to  be  stiff  —  or  respectful  again, 
I  hope,"  said  Jean-Louis.  It  was  the  only 
little  bit  of  mischief  that  he  permitted 
himself,  with  the  real  Mademoiselle  S^ 
longe.  It  was  out  before  he  could  stop 
it;  but  Monsieur  de  la  Grosniire  only 
smiled. 

**  And  now,  my  Berthe,  how  are  we  to 
get  you  home  without  —  scandal?  What 
a  big  word,  for  such  a  loyal  proceeding ! 
Nevertheless  there  are  the  servants* 
tongues  to  be  thought  of  —  the  women's 
tongues  at  Varenne.  For  that  matter, 
forgive  me  —  your  mother's  tongue  !  " 

**  Oh,  maman !  she  always  says  *  Noth- 
ing shall  drag  it  from  me,'  and  then  she 
says"—  her  daughter  said  this  inno- 
cently—  she  was  only  roentioning  a  fact. 
**  But  that  does  not  roatter.  If  only  she 
is  not  very  angry  with  roe  -*  I  am  a  little 
afraid  of  that ! " 

"  But  you  are  not  afraid  of  me  ?  Just 
say  to  yourself,  I  will  tell  all  this  to  him 
to-morrow," 

"That  is  true!"  said  Mademoiselle 
S^Ionge  with  a  charmingly  radiant  face. 
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**  It's  di£Perent  now,  isn*t  it  ?    Take  me 
home." 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  Jean-Louis 
and  Mademoiselle  S^longe  were  to  leave 
the  ch&teau  by  a  side  door  and  walk  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  carriage  avenue. 
Meanwhile  Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re 
would  manifest  himself  to  the  servants, 
and  make  it  appear  that  he  had  just  re- 
turned ;  he  would  tell  them  any  little  story 
that  came  handiest,  and  order  /he  dog-cart 
—  **Af(fH  dogue-car  /  "  —  at  once.  Then 
he  would  join  the  other  two,  and  drive 
over  to  Varenne  in  less  than  no  time. 
They  could,  en  route,  devise  some  plan  of 
getting  the  young  lady  back  into  her  room 
unperceived  by  at  least There  Ma- 
demoiselle Sdlonge  interrupted,  and  was 
with  difficulty  induced  to  believe  that  there 
is  any  other  way  of  entering  a  house  than 
by  driving  up  to  the  front  door,  loudly 
ringing  the  bell,  and  having  the  front  door 
opened  in  the  usual  manner  by  servants. 
"Why?  —  why  wish  her  to  slip  in  unper- 
ceived?" 

Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re  gave  his  soul 
to  all  the  saints  in  conclave,  and  was  re- 
warded by  an  inspiration. 

"  Berthe,  will  you  give  me  a  great  pleas- 
ure ?  Will  you  do  as  I  ask  you  without 
questions?" 

"Oh,  yes  —  yes,  indeed!"  Nothing 
could  be  more  prettily  effusive  than  her 
manner. 

The  dog-cart  was  left  at  the  first  iron 
gate  of  the  Villa  Beau  S^jour.  The  horse 
was  tied  to  the  rails  —  he  had  been  se- 
lected by  his  master  with  a  view  to  patient 
standing  by  himself. 

"  I  need  not  go  with  you,  monsieur, 
need  I  ?"  asked  Jean-Louis. 

"  I  don't  wish  her  to  be  seen  with  me 
alone,  if  we  have  to  ring  the  bell "  —  said 
Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re  in  a  rapid  aside. 

"Well  —  but  —  you  don't  want  made- 
moiselle to  be  seen  with  me,  monsieur?" 
asked  Jean-Louis  in  the  same  tone. 

"  I  had  rather  you  came." 

When  they  reached  the  house  door 
every  difficulty  vanished  —  the  matter  was 
settled.    The  door  stood  ajar. 

Mademoiselle  S^longe,  however,  began 
to  shake  with  fright;  she  wanted  to  ring 
the  bell,  so  Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re 
went  boldly  in  —  but  quietly  —  knowing 
quite  well  that  she  would  follow.  Very 
pale,  very  trembling,  she  did  follow  him  ; 
and  Jean-Louis  —  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  not  precisely  brought 
back  the  letter  —  followed  her.  AH  was 
dark,  but  Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re  had 
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a  small  lanterD  with  him  —  and  all  was 
silent. 

"  Run  at  once  to  your  room,"  he  whis- 
pered. "You  can  find  your  way  in  the 
dark  ;  put  away  your  mantle  and  hat,  and 
gloves.  Don't  forget !  Then  ring  for 
your  maid;  if  she  thinks  you  have  been 
there  all  the  time,  don't  correct  her.  De- 
sire her  to  fetch  your  mother  to  you,  and 
tell  her  what  you  choose.  Only  beg  of  her, 
from  me,  you  understand,  to  say  nothing 
of  this  to  any  one,  until  I  come  here  to- 
morrow.    Now  run,  my  little  one." 

Mademoiselle  S^longe  sped  up  the  stair- 
case like  a  startled  bird  —  where?  —  and 
she  was  gone.  Neither  his  years,  nor  his 
eye-glasses,  nor  the  thinness  of  his  hair, 
prevented  him  from  gazing  for  a  second 
or  so  after  her,  with  lover-like  fatuity; 
then  he  turned  from  the  staircase  with  a 
whispered  ^^Cayest^'*  to  Jean-Louis  across 
the  hall,  and  at  that  moment  the  dining- 
room  door  opened  suddenly  and  disclosed 
Madame  Sdlonge  in  walking  attire  stand- 
ing in  a  blaze  of  lamplight  from  inside 
the  room.  She  only  saw  Jean-Louis,  and 
rushed  at  him. 

**Ah  I"  cried  she  furiously,  "there  you 
are  at  last !  Know  that  I  am  not  so  sure, 
after  all,  that  my  daughter  was  at  your 
house.  And  —  where  is  she?  I  have 
been  again  to  the  convent,  and  she  is  not 
there " 

"  Madame  —  "  began  Jean-Louis. 

"Madame  — "  said  Monsieur  de  la 
Grosni&re,  coming  forward. 

"Oh  !  my  God  I  Monsieur  de  la  Gros- 
ni^re  I  "  cried  the  poor  woman. 

Monsieur  de  la  Grosni^re  successfully 
smothered  a  laugh.  "  Madame,"  he  said, 
going  up  to  her,  and,  taking  her  hands  in 
his,  he  gallantly  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks, 
"Berthe  is  up-stairs  in  her  own  room. 
She  has  been  with  me,  and  I  have  just 
brought  her  home,  and  I  feel  sure  no  one 
has  seen  her  but  this  excellent  young 
man.  She  will  tell  you  all  about  every- 
thing; what  she  will  not  tell  you,  perhaps, 
is  that  she  is  an  angel  of  goodness  and 
purity.  So  pray  take  my  word  for  it  now*, 
and  listen  to  me.  Pray,  madame,  do  not 
say  anything  of  this  to  even  your  most 
intimate  friends  —  understano  me  dis- 
tinctly, I  forbid  it ;  and  I  have  the  honor, 
dear  maman,  to  kiss  your  hands  and  to 
bless  you  for  having  given  birth  to  my 
dear  little  wife.     Good-night.' 

Madame  Sdlonge  had  not  spoken  during 
this  little  speech.  After  the  first  convul- 
sive "  Ob  1"  she  had  become  all  sorts  of 
colors,  varying  from  ashy  white  to  purple, 
and  she  had   been  obliged  to  grasp  the 


open  door  for  support.    But  she  had  not 
lost  her  wits. 

Berthe  was  safe  in  her  room!  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Grosni^re  knew  of  her  absence ; 
she  had  been  brought  back  by  him,  and 
she  was,  nevertheless,  his  dear  little  count- 
ess! 

She  was  completely  in  the  dark  about 
everything  else  ;  but  then  —  nothing  else 
mattered,  and  she  knew  better  than  to 
detain  him  with  frivolous  questions,  when 
the  two  all-important  ones,  "  How  am  I 
to  keep  this  from  Monsieur  de  la  Gros- 
niftre's  knowledge  ?  "  and  "  Will  this  pre- 
vent the  marriage  upon  which  I  have 
set  my  heart  ?  "  were  so  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. 

She  wrung  Monsieur  de  la  Grosni&re's 
hand  with  silent  emotion,  and,  to  do  her 
intellect  justice,  acted  the  part  of  the  over- 
wrought, anxious  mother  to  perfection. 

Perhaps  after  all  she  really  was  over- 
wrought, and  decidedly  she  had  been  anx- 
ious—  but,  at  least,  her  emotions  were 
never  silent  ones,  and  when  Monsieur  de 
la  Grosni^re  had  left  the  house,  which  he 
did  with  much  alacrity,  and  a  whispered 
"Come,  Thibout,"  as  he  passed  him,  she 
gave  way  to  her  own  way  of  expressing 
emotion. 

"  You  most  stupid,  idiotic  young  man !  '* 
cried  she,  darting  past  Jean-Louis,  and 
effectually  barring  his  exit.  "How  dare 
you  make  this  ridiculous  confusion  !  How 
dare  you  imagine  that  the  impertinent 
creature  that  must  have  been  at  your 
house  could  possibly  be  my  daughter! 
How  dare  yoa  think  that  my  daughter 
would  have  accomplices  and  get  out  of 
windows ! " 

"Get  out  of  windows!  Did  she  get 
out  of  the  window  —  is  she  gone  -»  that 
lady  ?  " 

"No!  she  flew  up  the  chimney!  How 
was  she  to  get  out,  except  at  the  window  ? 
Answer  me  that.  Very  well  then  I  Pooh  ! 
If  you  were  not  there,  you  ought  to  have 
been  there.  Besides,  how  dare  you  imag- 
ine that  my  daughter  uses  pounds  of 
patchouli?" 

"  Pounds  of  patchouli,  madame  ! " 

"  Well  —  well  1  litres  of  patchouli,  since 
you  are  so  precise.  Do  you  know  what 
was  the  first  thing  I  did,  when  at  last  we 
managed,  the  abb^  and  I,  to  break  open 
your  stupid  house  door.  The  first  thin^ 
I  did,  was  to  sniff  —  while  he  was  going 
about  lamenting  and  wringing  his  rever- 
end hands,  and  looking  under  every  chair. 
I  only  sniffed!  and  what  I  said  to  the 
abbtf  was  this — *That  young  man  of 
yours  is  either  a  fool  or  a  knave.     My 
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child  has  not  been  here  at  all!*  Patch- 
ouli indeed!  Well!  if  you  imagine  that 
you  have  won  your  three  hundred  francs 
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^^Votre  serviteur^  tnadame^^  said  Jean- 
Louis  abruptly  —  slipped  past  her,  and 
out,  and  was  off  like  a  shot. 

He  did  not  go  back  to  the  farm  that 
night.  The  next  morning  he  went  there, 
and  found  that  the  doors  and  windows 
had  been  left  open,  and  that  the  damp 
had  got  in  —  for  one  thing;  and  for  an- 
other, the  Marquise  de  Lyonnes  too. 
For  when  he  looked  for  the  Sevres  cup 
where  he  had  left  it,  it  was  gone,  and  in 
Its  place  there  was  a  little  note :  — 

•*  Monsieur,  —  I  have  succeeded  in 
stealing  your  cup.  Name  your  own  price. 
If  you  prefer  to  bring  an  action  against 
me,  pray  do  so.  I  will  admit  that  I  have 
stolen  it,  and  will  say  I  have  broken  it, 
and  they  will  condemn  me  to  pay  you  its 
fullest  value,  which  I  shall  do  with  pleas- 
ore.  You  see  that  I  am  very  frank. — 
Marquise  de  Lyonnes.*' 

He  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  pieces 
ID  his  irritation,  and  threw  them  into  a 
corner  of  the  room.  After  he  had  done 
it,  he  reflected  that  he  ought  to  have  kept 
it  as  a  witness  against  her.  But  what 
mattered?  It  was  a  question  that  might 
be  answered  later  on.  At  present,  his 
business  was  to  go  and  find  Marjolaine, 
and  listen  to  her  excuses. 

When  half  an  hour  or  so,  later  on,  he 
had  found   her,  there  certainly  were  ex 
cuses,  but  not  from  her. 

"Why  —  she  was  at  the  farm  again 
last  night  I  *' 

"  I  know  that,  Marjolaine  —  but—** 

"  I  should  say  you  did  know  it ! " 

"But  —  she  is  the  Marquise  de  Ly- 
onnes, and  ^—" 

"  I  never  said  she  was  not  —  did  1 1 " 

"But,  Marjolaine  —  she  only  came  for 
that  Sevres  cup  which  " 

"  You  gave  her  the  cup  de  tes  grand- 
pires  /  " 

"  I  did  not.  I  was  at  Varenne  at  the 
time." 

"Jean-Louis,  old  Clemence  says  you 
did  not  come  home  —  " 

"  I  did  not.  It  was  late  —  I  didn't  want 
to  disturb  the  old  —  fool !  I  went  to  Ray- 
nal's." 

"I  think  you  are  your  own  master  — 
but  don't  speak  to  me  of  Raynal !  "  This 
was  a  nephew  of  the  abb^. 

"  Marjolaine —  upon  my  word  —  " 

"  Your  word  1  What  is  your  word,  Jeaa- 
Louis  ?  " 
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Jean-Louis  lost  his  temper.  "  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  explain  anything  more. 
Have  your  own  ideas  1  You  cannot  love 
me  —  that's  very  clear  1 "  cried  he  angrily. 

**Love  you?  No,  I  don't!"  Then, 
with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  — 
'*  Yes,  I  do!  I,  at  least,  will  not  tell  lies  — 
I  love  you  —  like  my  life.  But  what  of 
that  ?  "  she  cried  with  a  sob. 

"What  of  that?"  cried  he,  and  caught 
her  suddenly  to  his  breast.  ^^Allons 
done/    Voyons I    Marjolaine." 

But  she  pushed  him  away  with  a  weary 
face.  • 

"When  you  have  quite  finished  — " 
she  murmured. 

**  Oh  !  — good-bye  ! "  cried  he  furiously. 

"  Good-bye." 

"I  said — good-bye,"  he  cried,  hesitat- 
ing. 

'*Yes  —  so  did  I!  Go  to  your  mar- 
quise ■— ^  " 

Good-bye  for  —  good,  then  1 " 
Oh  !  — pour  qa  —  oui!^^ 

Some  days  afterwards  —  months  they 
seemed  to  him  —  he  had  come  to  his  little 
farm  to  live  there,  and  the  quarrel  with 
Marjolaine  was  at  its  worst;  and  Jean- 
Louis  sat  in  his  lonely  little  room  one 
evening,  and  wondered  that  life  could 
have  turned  in  a  few  days  to  so  forlorn  a 
thing.  He  sat,  perched  on  an  uncomfort- 
able wooden  stool,  pretending  to  smoke, 
feeling  intensely  miserable  in  the  gather- 
ing gloom.  So  full  of  thought,  indeed, 
that  he  did  not  notice  that  the  door,  which 
was  ajar,  had  been  pushed  open,  and  that 
a  dainty  figure,  dressed  in  soft  creamy 
lace,  an  exceedingly  tall  hat  laden  with 
nodding  flowers,  and  a  most  deprecating 
smile  on  her  face,  stood  looking  at  him 
from  the  doorway.  She  was  indeed 
obliged  to  tap  at  the  open  door  with  her 
delicately  gloved  little  knuckles.  Then 
he  looked  up,  and  he  also  got  up  from  his 
seat. 

"  Madame  de  Lyonnes,"  she  explained. 
"  You  perhaps  do  not  recognize  me,  mon- 
sieur." 

"  Perfectly,  madame,"  said  he  coldly. 

"  Well  —  are  you  very  —  furious  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  been  thinking  of  you,  ma- 
dame," he  said  indi£Eerently. 

"  I  have  come  to  give  you  back  the  cup," 
she  said,  getting  very  red  at  his  admission. 

"Oh!" 

"  You  are  not  surprised  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me.    Very  much." 

"  What  an  incomprehensible  man  you 
are!  You  don't  ask  me  why  I  brought 
it  back  ?  Nor  care  perhaps  ?  Well,  I 
brought  it  back  because  a  friend  —  a  man 
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for  whose  good  opinioD  I  care*' —  she 
paused  from  mere  force  of  habit,  to  see 
whether  this  remark  would  crush  him; 
but  it  did  Dot,  and  she  went  oo — "for 
whom  I  care,  desired  me  to  do  so.  But 
he  has  oo  objectioa  to  your  selling  me 
the  cup.  And  I  wish  to  give  you  warning 
that  I  mean  to  weary  your  life  out.  I 
shall  come  again  and  again  until  you  con- 
sent to  sell  it  to  me.*' 

"Then  I  may  as  well  consent  now,'* 
said  he.  "But  you  must  give  me  my 
price." 

**  Oh  1  certainly  1  *'  cried  she  eagerly. 

"  I  want  twelve  kisses,"  said  he  bluntly, 
and  without  the  shadow  of  a  smile. 

"  Monsieur  r*  exclaimed  she,  all  aflame. 

"  Madame  1  Women  cannot  be  both 
pretty  and  —  reckless  with  impunity !  ** 

"It  appears  ootT*  retorted  she.  But 
her  vivid  blush  was  already  gone.  She 
spoke  indignantly,  but  it  was  not  from  any 
feeling  of  offended  propriety,  but  because 
it  was  so  evidently  the  tone  to  adopt.  In 
reality  she  was  rather  amusing  herself. 
After  the  first  startle,  she  could  almost 
have  laughed  out  loud  at  the  calm  indif- 
ference of  this  handsome  young  boor.  It 
was  positively  a  struggle  to  keep  from 
smiling. 

"You  are  severe  on  yourself,  mon- 
sieur," said  she  with  an  admirable  min- 
gling of  haughtiness  and  hesitation. 
"  There  must  be,  of  course,  many  women 
who  would  not  consider  the  price  too  — 
too  exorbitant." 

He  smiled,  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

Presently  she  said  suddenly  and  irrita- 
bly: "  For  instance,  I  want  the  cup,  and 
I  will  take  you  at  your  word." 

It  struck  her  then,  that  all  she  had  to 
do  was  to  lift  her  face  slightly  and  look 
serene. 

"  I  did  not  say  ti..'^  I  would  not  give 
vou  credit,"  remarked  he,  drawing  slightly 
back. 

She  had  taken  the  cup  from  a  little 
basket  sue  held,  when  she  first  came  in, 
and  had  put  it  on  the  table ;  and  he  now 
*ook  it  up,  and  held  it  towards  her. 
In  the  meanwhile,  here  is  the  cup." 

"  But,  monsieur,  that  is  giving  it  to  me 
for  nothing!" 

"  No,  roadame.  You  owe  me  twelve 
kisses." 

"  But,  mon  Dieu^  monsieur  —  when  ?  1 1 
is  not  always  equally  convenient  to  settle 
one's  little  accounts,  and -^~" 

"  1  will  tell  you  when,  madame,"  and  he 
spoke  with  a  great  deal  of  warmth  — 
"  when  there  are  four  Thursdays  in  one 


week!  Until  then,  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  remember  that  in  common  hon- 
esty you  are  in  my  debt,  and  that  wherever 
you  are,  there  is,  in  existence,  a  common 
man  of  the  people  who  has  the  right  to 
claim  twelve  kisses  from  you  —  whenever 
he  chooses ! " 

Did  he  perhaps  think  that  this  insulting 
speech  would  cause  her  to  give  up  the 
cup  and  quit  his  presence  forever?  Pos- 
sibly not.  He  only  spoke  out  his  coo- 
tempt  plainly,  as  a  man  of  the  people  does 
speak  it.  He  had  not  been  brought  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  compliments,  and  he  did 
not  know  how  to  be  insolent  elegantly. 

This  time,  however,  it  did  not  suit  her 
purpose  to  be  indignant  at  all.  For,  lo 
that  case,  one  must  disdain  taking  any- 
thing at  all,  on  such  truly  terrible  terms. 

So  she  only  looked  crushed  and 
ashamed,  and  took  the  cup  in  her  grip- 
ping little  fingers  meekly,  as  one  who 
accepts  not  only  a  cup  —  but  a  lesson. 

The  next  moment  both  she  and  Jean- 
Louis  had  changed  attitudes  and  expres- 
sions of  lace,  in  the  sudden  and  complete 
manner  of  the  pieces  of  glass  in  a  kaleido- 
scope. For  a  third  person  who  had  been 
looking  boldly  at  them,  and  listening  to 
them  through  the  half-open  doorway,  now 
darted  through  it  —  a  young  girl,  sweetly 
fresh  and  lovely  as  a  bunch  of  early  rose- 
buds, but  with  eyes  of  fire  and  a  furious 
expression  —  and  springing  across  the 
room  with  the  elastic  bound  of  an  enraged 
young  panther,  she  snatched  the  cup  from 
the  unprepared  fingers  of  the  astonished 
great  lady,  held  it  aloft,  high  above  ber 
head,  and  —  bang,  smash  1  went  at  least 
fis^  hundred  francs'  worth  of  Sevres 
china. 

There  were  screams.  The  marquise 
gave  a  very  good  one.  Marjolaine  a  bet- 
ter—  and  then  she  stood  still,  appalled  at 
her  own  act,  and  suddenly  humble. 

And  the  young  man  came  striding  to 
her,  over  the  broken  pieces  of  china,  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  crying  passion- 
ately, — 

"  M  ar jolai  ne  1     Viens^  M  ar jolai  ne  1 " 

How  she  cried,  the  poor  worldly  little 
marquise,  when  she  found  herself  in  less 
than  no  time  at  the  garden  gate,  where 
her  most  faithful  friend  and  adorer  the 
Baron  de  Laraye  was  waiting  so  patiently 
for  her ! 

How  she  envied  Marjolaine  ! 

Not  certainly  because  of  that  most  im- 
pertinent farmer's  face  of  ridiculous  rap- 
ture! Faces  had  looked  scornfully  and 
rapturously  into  hers  before  now,  and  she 
was  not  to  be  moved  by  such  trifles.    She 
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envied  her,  because  of  the  beautiful  light 
that  had  come  into  the  young  girl's  face 
when  her  lover  spoke  to  her  —  because  of 
the  passion  in  her  voice  and  in  her  words 
as  she  sprang  forward  to  meet  him,  cry- 
ing, **  Oh  !  forgive  me,  Jean-Louis.  Beat 
me  i  —  but  forgive  me  I " 

What  could  a  thousand  Sevres  cups  be 
to  that  girl  ?  Poor  worldly  little  mar- 
quise !  she  struck  her  little  clenched  hands 
on  the  spikes  of  the  gate. 

"Oh,"  cried  she  bitterly,  "if  I  could 
only  feel  like  that !  —  if  I  could  only  feel 
like  that  for  any  one  of  the  fools  that  are 
fool  enough  to  want  to  marry  me  !  " 

"7r^/>  aimabUt  marquise !  "  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Laraye  with  a  grave  inclination. 
He  stood  there,  her  shawl  over  his  arm, 
her  parasol  tucked  under  another  arm,  a 
book  and  her  fan  in  one  hand,  and  his 
own  walking-stick  in  another. 

And  with  all  that,  he  looked  perfectly 
f(Ood-tempered,  perfectly  unembarrassecl, 
and  perfectly  dignified. 

•'  What  a  pity  I "  he  said  quietly,  "  to 
throw  away  so  much  youth  and  charm  and 
iotelligence  and  verve,  on  nonsenses ! 
You  will  perhaps  be  angry,  Jeanne,  but 
does  it  never  strike  you  that  it  is  you  who 
are  the  little  fool?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  quick  recogni- 
tion of  his  superiority.  How  thoroughly 
he  remained  master  of  an  absurd  situation ! 
And  how  simply  he  had  done  it  1 

And  it  was  with  newly  overflowing  eyes, 
and  the  most  charming  smile  imaginable 
that  she  laid  an  apologetic  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  said,  to  his  intense  astonish* 
naent  ^and  still  more  intense  delight,  7- 

"Forgive  me,  De  Laraye  1  Beat  me! 
-^  but  forgive  me  ! " 


From  BUckwo<xFs  Masauine. 
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BY  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

I. 

A  PAGE  OF  UNWRITTEN  HISTORY. 


The  proverb  that "  a  rolling  stone  gath- 
ers no  moss,"  is,  like  most  proverbs, 
oeater  as  an  epigram  than  as  a  truth,  in 
so  far  as  its  application  to  human  exist- 
ence is  concerned.  Even  if  by  "  moss  " 
is  signified  hard  cash,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises  have  undergone  such 
a  change  since  the  introduction  of  steam 
and  electricity,  that  the  men  who  have 
made  the  most  money  in  these  days  are 
often  those  who  have  been  flying  about  | 


from  one  quarter  of  the  world  to  another 
ift  its  successful  pursuit  —  taking  con- 
tracts, obtaining  concessions,  forming 
companies,  or  engaging  in  speculations, 
the  profitable  character  of  which  has  been 
revealed  to  them  on  their  travels.  But 
there  may  be  said  to  be  other  kinds  of 
moss  besides  money,  of  which  the  human 
rolling  stone  gathers  more  than  the  sta- 
tionary one.  He  meets  with  adventures, 
he  acquires  information,  he  undergoes  ex- 
periences, and  gains  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  world,  the  whole  crystallizing  in 
afterlife  into  a  rich  fund  of  reminiscences, 
which  becomes  the  moss  that  he  has  gath- 
ered. The  journal  of  such  a  one  in  after 
years,  if  he  has  been  careful  enough  to 
record  his  experiences,  becomes  amusing 
reading  to  himself,  and  may  serve  to  re- 
fresh his  memory  in  regara  to  incidents 
which,  as  matters  of  history,  may  not  be 
devoid  of  interest  to  th»  public  generally. 
In  the  hope  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken 
in  this,  1  will  venture  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  first  made  Garibal- 
di's acquaintance. 

The  political  attention  of  Europe  was 
chiefly  occupied  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year  i860  by  negotiations  of  a  mysteri- 
ous character,  which  were  taking  place  be- 
tween the  emperor  Napoleon  and  Count 
Cavour,  which  were  consummated  at 
Plombi^res,  and  which  resulted  in  an 
arrangement  by  which,  in  return  for  the 
services  France  had  rendered  Italy  during 
the  war  with  Austria,  and  no  doubt  with  a 
view  to  further  favors  to  come,  it  was  ar- 
ranged on  the  part  of  Italy  that  Savoy  and 
Nice  should  be  given  to  France,  provided 
that  the  populations  of  those  provinces 
expressed  their  willingness  to  be  thus 
transferred  from  one  crown  to  another. 
The  operation  was  one  which  I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  witness,  as  I 
felt  decidedly  sceptical  as  to  the  readi- 
ness of  a  population  thus  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  from  one  sovereign  to  another, 
and  exchange  a  nationality  to  which,  by 
tradition  and  association,  they  were  at- 
tached, for  one  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  hitherto  rather  in  the 
light  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival  than  as  a 
friend.  1  therefore  went  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Savoy,  satisfied  myself  that  my 
suspicions  were  well  founded,  and  that  the 
people  in  voting  for  annexation  to  France 
were  doing  so  under  the  most  distinct 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment and  its  ofiicials  on  the  spot,  and 
that  the  popular  sentiment  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  contemplated  transfer; 
and  then  proceeded  to  Turin,  with  the 
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intention  of  ^oing  on  in  time  to  be  preft- 
ent  at  the  voting  at  Nice,  after  havirfg 
conferred  with  certain  Nizzards  to  wliom 
I  had  letters  of  introduction  at  Turin, 
where  the  Chambers  were  then  sitting.  It 
was  a  self-imposed  mission  from  first  to 
last,  undertaken  partly  to  gratify  curios- 
ity, partly  in  the  hope  that  1  might  be  able 
to  aid  those  who  desired  to  resist  annex- 
ation to  France,  and  with  whom  I  felt  a 
strong  sympathy,  and  partly  to  obtain 
•*  copy  "  wherewith  to  enlighten  the  Brit- 
ish public  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
This  I  did  to  the  best  of  my  ability  at  the 
time  ;  but  it  was  not  possible  then  to  nar- 
rate those  more  private  incidents  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  five-and-twenty  years,  as 
most  of  the  actors  are  dead  and  the  whole 
affair  has  passed  into  history,  there  is  no 
longer  any  indiscretion  in  referring  to. 

At  Turin  I  presented  my  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  one  of  the  deputies  from 
Nice,  by  whom  I  was  roost  kindly  re- 
ceived. Finding  how  strongly  my  sym- 
pathies were  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  his 
countrymen,  he  introduced  me  to  several 
Nizzards,  then  staying  in  Turin  for  the 
purpose  if  possible  of  thwarting  the  policy 
of  Count  Cavour  in  so  far  as  the  transfer 
of  their  province  to  France  was  concerned. 
It  is  due  to  the  great  Italian  minister  and 
patriot  to  say  that  no  one  regretted  more 
deeply  than  he  did  the  necessity  of  part- 
ing with  Nice,  and  of  forcing  from  the 
inhabitants  of  that  province  their  consent 
to  their  separation  from  Italy.  It  was, 
in  his  view,  one  of  the  sacrifices  he  was 
compelled  to  make  for  the  unification  of 
Italy — the  price  which  the  emperor  de- 
manded for  abstention  from  active  oppo- 
sition to  the  creation  of  a  united  Italy; 
and  even  then,  Napoleon  never  antici- 
pated that  it  would  ultimately  include  the 
Papal  States  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  agreed  that 
this  annexation  should  only  take  place 
with  the  free  consent  of  the  populations 
concerned,  and  that,  provided  the  Italian 
government  abstained  from  influencing 
them  in  an  opposite  sense,  France  could 
not  claim  the  provinces  if  the  plebiscite 
went  against  annexation,  the  Nizzards 
maintained  that  the  unity  of  Italy  would 
not  be  imperilled  by  allowing  the  people 
freedom  of  choice,  and  that  it  was  not  fair 
of  the  government  to  throw  alt  its  influ- 
ence into  the  scale,  and  to  coerce  them 
in  the  direction  opposed  to  their  wishes. 
It  was  probably  a  question  upon  which 
no  one  was  really  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  but  Cavour  himself.  In  all  like- 
lihood  the  understanding   between   that 


astute  Italian  and  the  French  emperor 
was,  that  the  provinces  must  be  given  xo 
France  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  that  it 
was  Cavour's  business  to  make  them  ap- 
pear fair.  No  one  knew  better  than  the 
emperor  how  plebiscites  might  be  ar« 
ranged.  However,  this  is  only  a  conjec- 
ture; what  is  certain  is,  that  the  Nizzards 
whom  I  met  at  Turin  were  as  patriotic  as 
any  other  Italians,  and  did  not  wish  to 
imperil  Italian  unity  for  the  sake  of  Nice. 
They  only  wanted  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention with  the  French  emperor  fairly 
carried  out,  and  the  people  of  Nice  to  be 
allowed  to  vote  in  entire  freedom. 

I  confess  I  felt  somewhat  of  a  conspir- 
ator when,  on  the  second  night  after  my 
arrival  at  Turin,  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion to  meet  the  Nizzard  committee,  I 
was  shown  up  a  long,  dark  stair  to  a  large 
upper  chamber,  somewhere  near  the  top 
of  the  house,  where  some  fourteen  or  six- 
teen men  were  seated  at  a  table.  At  its 
head  was  a  red-bearded,  slightly  bald  man, 
in  a  poncho,  to  whom  my  conductor  intro- 
duced me.  This  was  General  Garibaldi, 
who,  as  a  native  of  Nice  himself,  was  the 
most  active  and  energetic  member  of  the 
committee,  and  most  intolerant  of  the  po- 
litical escamotage^  as  he  called  it,  by  which 
his  birthplace  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
France.  The  point  which  the  committee 
was  discussing  when  I  entered  was, 
whether  it  was  worth  while  attempting 
any  parliamentary  opposition,  or  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  organize  an 
imcute  at  Nice,  which  would  at  all  events 
have  the  effect  of  postponing  the  vote, 
and  of  proving  a  strong  feeling  of  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people.  Garibaldi 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  latter  course. 
Though  a  member  of  the  Chamber  him- 
self, he  had  no  belief,  he  said,  in  being 
able  to  persuade  it  to  take  any  view  that 
the  government  would  oppose;  nor,  in 
fact,  did  he  see  any  form  of  parliamentary 
opposition  open  to  him.  His  dislike  and 
contempt  for  all  constitutional  methods 
of  proceeding,  and  strong  preference  for 
the  rough  and  ready  way  of  solving  the 
question  which  he  advocated,  were  very 
amusing.  The  strongest  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  the  course  he  proposed  lay  in  the 
fact  that  on  the  Sunday  week,  or  in  ten 
days  from  the  night  of  our  meeting,  the 
vote  was  to  take  place  at  Nice,  and  if 
peaceable  measures  were  persisted  in 
much  longer,  there  would  be  no  time  to 
organize  violent  ones.  I  had  remained 
silent  during  the  whole  discussion,  when 
Garibaldi  suddenly  turned  to  me  and 
asked  me  my  opinion.     I  ventured  to  say 
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that  I  thought  constitutional  methods 
should  be  exhausted  before  violent  ones 
were  resorted  to. 

"Oh,"  he  said  impatiently,  ^^interpella' 
Hone,  sempre  inter pellat tone  f  1  suppose 
a  question  in  the  Chamber  is  what  you 
propose;  what  is  the  use  of  questions? 
what  do  they  ever  come  to?" 

•*  There  is  one  question/'  I  said, "  which 
I  think  you  should  ask  before  you  take 
the  law  into  your  own  hands,  and  rf  you 
are  beaten  on  that,  you  will  be  able  to  feel 
a  clearer  conscience  in  taking  stronger 
measures,  for  the  Chamber  will,  from  our 
English  constitutional  standpoint,  have 
put  itself  in  the  wrong." 

The  fact  of  my  being  an  Englishman 
made  me  an  authority  in  a  small  way  in 
the  matter  of  parliamentary  proceedings, 
and  I  was  eagerly  asked  to  formulate  the 
motion  which  I  proposed  should  be  laid 
before  the  Chamber.  I  do  not  at  this 
distance  of  time  remember  the  exact 
wording,  but  the  gist  of  it  was  that  the 
Franco- Italian  convention,  which  provided 
for  a  plebiscite  to  be  taken  at  Nice,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Chamber  before  the 
vote  was  taken,  as  it  seemed  contrary  to 
all  constitutional  practice  that  a  govern- 
ment should  make  an  arrangement  with 
a  foreign  power  by  which  two  valuable 
provinces  were  to  be  transferred  to  that 
power,  without  the  Chambers  of  the  coun- 
try thus  to  be  deprived  of  them  ever 
having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  doc- 
ument so  disposing  of  them.  It  took  Gar- 
ibaldi some  time  to  get  this  point  into  his 
head,  and  when  he  did,  he  qnly  gave  it  a 
very  qualified  approval.  However,  it  com- 
mended itself  to  the  majority  of  those 
present,  was  put  into  proper  shape,  and, 
finally,  Garibaldi  consented  to  speak  to  it, 
bat  in  such  a  half-hearted  way  that  I  did 
not  feel  much  confidence  in  the  result. 

The  next  night  I  dined  with  Cavour, 
but  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  Nice  ques- 
tion; indeed,  when  I  thought  of  the  mag- 
nificent services  he  had  rendered  to  Italy, 
of  the  extraordinary  genius  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and 
of  his  disinterested  patriotism,  my  con- 
science smote  me  even  for  the  small  share 
I  was  taking  in  an  intrigue  against  his 
policy.  But  then  his  policy  was  one  of 
intrigue  from  first  to  last  —  of  splendid 
intrigue  it  is  true,  in  which  the  emperor 
of  the  French  was  to  a  great  extent  caught 
in  his  own  toils  —  and  one  intrigue  more 
or  less  would  not  matter,  provided  we 
could  succeed  without  injuring  the  cause 
we  ail  had  at  heart.  Indeed  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Cavour   io  bis   secret  soul 


would  have  been  pleased  at  the  success 
of  a  conspiracy  which  would  have  saved 
Nice  to  Italy,  if  it  could  have  been  made 
plain  that  he  had  no  complicity  in  it; 
though  he  would  probably  have  found  a 
great  difficulty  in  making  the  French 
emperor  believe  this,  and  it  might  have 
involved  him  in  serious  complications. 
However,  the  game  was  too  interesting 
not  to  take  a  hand  in  it,  even  if  it  was  a 
very  insignificant  one;  and  the  sympathy 
that  I  felt  for  my  host,  which  his  charm- 
ing manner  and  which  his  subtle  but 
great  ability  was  ever  sure  to  win  for  him, 
in  no  way  conflicted  with  the  regard  I 
was  already  beginning  to  conceive  for 
blunt,  honest  Garibaldi,  with  his  hatred 
of  the  tortuous  methods  and  diplomatic 
wiles  of  the  gfeat  minister.  Two  days 
after,  I  went  to  the  Chamber  to  hear  Gar- 
ibaldi speak  to  his  interpellation.  I  had 
spent  an  hour  or  two  with  him  in  the 
interval  talking  it  over.  But  certainly 
politics  were  not  his  strong  point.  He 
would  not  make  a  note  or  prepare  his 
ideas;  be  told  me  several  times  what  he 
intended  to  say,  but  never  said  twice  the 
same  thing,  and  always  seemed  to  miss 
the  principal  points.  I  was  not  surprised, 
therefore,  at  a  speech  which  brought  down 
the  House  with  cheers  from  its  patriotic 
sentiments  and  glowing  enthusiasm,  which 
abounded  in  illogical  attack  upon  Cavour, 
but  which  never  realty  touched  the  point 
of  his  motion.  Members  who  had  cheered 
his  references  to  United  Italy  could  quite 
logically  vote  against  his  motion,  for  prac- 
tically he  had  never  spoken  to  it;  and 
when  we  met  later,  after  an  fgnominious 
defeat,  he  shrugged  bis  shoulders  and 
said :  — 

*^ There,  I  told  you  so;  that  is  what 
your  fine  interpellations  and  parliamentary 
methods  always  come  to.  I  knew  it  would 
be  all  a  waste  of  time  and  breath." 

**  Not  so,"  I  said ;  **  at  any  rate  you 
have  put  yourself  in  the  right ;  you  have 
asked  the  government  to  let  you  see  the 
treaty  under  which  Italy  is  to  be  despoiled 
of  two  of  its  fairest  provinces,  and  they 
have  refused.  They  have  decided  to  hand 
them  over  to  a  foreign  power,  without  giv- 
ing the  country  a  chance  of  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  the  bargain  which  has  been 
made,  or  of  knowing  what  it  is  to  get  in 
return.  I  think,  in  default  of  this  infor- 
mation, you  can  now,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, take  any  measures  which  seem  to 
you  desirable  to  prevent  this  act  of  arbi- 
trary spoliation." 

**Meet  us  to-night,"  he  said,  **and  we 
will  talk  matters  over." 
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So  we  had  another  conference  in  the  | 
upper  room,  and  all  were   united  in  the 
opinion  that  the  time  had  come  for  pre- 
venting the  plebiscite  from  being  taken  on 
the  following  Sunday. 

The  plan  proposed  was  a  simple  one, 
and  did  not  involve  any  serious  disturb- 
ance. It  was  alleged  by  the  Nizzards 
present  that  the  local  officials  had  instruc- 
tions to  mislead  the  people,  by  teHing  them 
that  the  government  ordered  them  to  vote 
yes ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  prefect  and  all 
the  subordinate  employis  were  engaged 
in  an  active  canvas  among  the  peasantry, 
who  did  not  understand  enough  of  the 
question,  which  had  never  been  explained 
to  them,  to  take  a  line  of  their  own,  and 
vote  no  against  the  wish  of  the  authori- 
ties. It  was  maintained  that  a  fortnight 
of  active  canvassing  by  Garabaldi  and  the 
Nice  committee,  with  other  patriots  — 
who,  when  they  understood  it,  would 
eagerly  embrace  the  cause  —  would  suf- 
fice not  only  to  enlighten  public  opinion, 
but  completely  to  change  it;  and  that,  if 
the  day  of  the  plebiscite  could  be  post- 
poned to  the  Sunday  fortnight,  the  plebis- 
cite might  safely  be  taken  on  that  day, 
with  a  tolerable  certainty  that  the  popular 
vote  would  be  given  against  the  annexa- 
tion. The  French  troops  were  at  this 
juncture  on  their  return,  after  the  peace 
which  had  been  concluded  between  Aus- 
tria and  France  at  Solferino,  to  France, 
vi&  the  Riviera,  and  a  large  body  of  them 
was  actually  at  Nice.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged, however,  that,  to  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  compulsion,  the  town  should  be 
entirely  denuded  of  troops  on  the  day  of 
the  plebiscite,  and  that  the  Italian  as  well 
as  the  French  soldiers  should  evacuate  it 
for  the  day.  The  coast  would  therefore 
be  comparatively  clear  for  a  popular  move- 
roent,  which,  after  all,  would  be  on  a  very 
small  scale  —  for  all  that  it  was  intended 
to  accomplish  was  to  wait  until  the  vote 
was  taken,  and  then,  before  the  contents 
could  be  counted,  to  smash  the  ballot- 
boxes,  thus  rendering  a  new  ballot  neces- 
sary. The  friends  of  Nice  at  Turin  would 
then  negotiate  with  the  government  to 
have  the  plebiscite  taken  a  fortnight  later  ; 
and  they  trusted  to  the  efiEect  which  this 
disturbance  would  produce,  and  to  the  at- 
tention that  would  thus  be  called  through- 
out the  country  to  the  attempt  which  bad 
been  frustrated,  to  force  a  premature  vote 
to  obtain  this  concession. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  Garibaldi  should  leave 
Genoa,  in  a  ateamer  to  be  chartered  for 
the  purpose,  with  two  hundred  roeui  and 


choosing  his  own  time  for  landing,  should 
enter  the  town,  and  break  the  ballot- 
boxes  before  the  authorities  had  time  to 
take  the  necessary  precautions.  I  forget 
now  the  details  of  the  plan;  indeed  I 
am  not  sure  that  they  were  di&cussed,  as 
the  affair  was  naturally  one  which  was  to 
be  kept  secret,  and  the  execution  of  which 
was  entirely  to  be  intrusted  to  Gaib^ldi. 
The  general  now  asked  me  whether  I 
wished  to  join  in  the  expedition,  and  on 
my  expressing  my  readiness  to  do  so,  in- 
vited me  to  accompany  him  to  Genoa  a 
day  or  two  afterwards.  We  made  the 
journey  in  a  carriage  which  had  been  re* 
served  for  him,  and  in  which  there  was 
nobody  but  the  general,  his  aide  de>camp, 
and  myself.  We  had  scarcely  any  conver- 
sation  on  the  way,  for  he  had  brought  a 
packet,  containing  apparently  his  morn- 
ing's mail,  and  he  was  engaged  in  reading 
letters  nearly  the  whole  way.  These  for 
the  roost  part  he  tore  up  into  small  frag- 
ments as  soon  as  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  their  contents;  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  Genoa,  the  fioor  of 
the  carriage  was  thickly  strewn  with  the 
litter,  and  looked  like  a  gigantic  waste* 
paper  basket.  My  curiosity  was  much 
exercised  to  imagine  what  this  enormous 
correspondence  could  be;  but  I  have  since 
had  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  re- 
sponses to  a  call  for  volunteers,  but  not 
for  the  Nice  expedition.  '*  And  now,"  be 
said  at  last,  after  tearing  up  the  last  letter, 
as  though  his  mind  had  been  occupied 
with  some  other  matter,  and  turning  to  roe, 
**  Let  us  consider  what  part  you  are  to 
play  in  this  Nice  affair."  I  assured  hiro  I 
was  ready  for  any  part  in  which  I  could 
be  useful.  It  was  then  arranged  that  im- 
mediately on  my  arrival  at  Genoa  I  should 
go  to  the  diligence  office,  and  try  and 
engage  at  once  an  extra  diligence  to  start 
the  same  evening  for  Nice.  When  I  had 
secured  the  diligence,  and  arranged  the 
hour  for  the  start,  I  was  to  report  to 
Garibaldi,  who  gave  me  the  address  at 
which  he  was  to  be  found ;  he  would  then 
instruct  eight  or  ten  of  his  friends  to 
wait  for  me  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
These  I  was  to  pick  up,  and  they  were  to 
prepare  matters  for  his  arrival  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  rooming  with  two  hundred 
roen.  He  also  wrote  a  note  in  pencil  to  a 
confidential  friend  in  Nice,  introducing 
me  to  him,  informing  hiro  that  I  was  in 
his  confidence,  that  I  would  explain  to 
hiro  so  much  of  the  plan  as  I  knew,  and 
be  ready  to  ofiEer  any  assistance  in  my 
power.  By  the  time  all  these  arrange- 
meots  were  discussed  and  the  note  writ* 
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teo,  we  reached  GeDoa.  In  order  to  lose 
QO  time,  as  it  was  now  getting  late  in  tlie 
afternoon,  after  hurriedly  taking  some  re- 
freshment, I  went  ofiE  to  the  diligence 
office.  Here  I  did  not  find  my  mission  so 
easy  of  accomplishment  as  I  expected.  I 
asked  whether  it  was  possible  to  get  an 
extra  diligence  to  Nice. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  clerk  ;  "  by  paying  for 
it.'» 

**  All  right,"  I  replied ;  **  tell  me  what  it 
costs." 

**  How  many  passengers  ?  "  he  asked. 

Now  Garibaldi  had  impressed  upon  me 
great  reserve  in  this  respect. 

**  I  do  not  wish,"  he  bad  said,  "  the 
people  at  the  office  to  know  who  are  going, 
or  how  many;  you  must  engage  the  dili- 
gence, if  possible,  for  yourself,  and  answer 
no  questions." 

Now  that  it  came  to  the  point,  I  found 
this  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  do. 
The  only  plan  was  to  fall  back  upon  the 
proverbial  eccentricity  of  the  Milord  An- 
glais. 

**  Oh,  I  have  a  friend  or  two;  we  meant 
to  go  by  the  diligence  this  morning,  but 
were  detained  at  Turin.  It  is  my  habit 
whenever  I  am  too  late  for  a  diligence  to 
take  another.  I  like  having  a  whole  dili- 
gence to  myself,  then  I  can  change  about 
from  one  seat  to  another,  and  am  sure  not 
to  be  crowded." 

*'  And  you  are  ready  to  pay  for  sixteen 
places  and  six  horses  for  that  pleasure  ?  " 
said  the  clerk. 

**  If  I  tike  to  spend  my  money  that  way, 
what  does  it  matter  to  anybody  else  ?  " 

**  What  baggage  have  you  ?  " 

**  A  portmanteau  each." 

**  It  is  very  irregular,"  persisted  the 
clerk;  **such  a  thing  has  never  happened 
to  me  before  as  for  a  man  to  want  to  en- 
gage a  whole  extra  diligence  to  carry 
himself  and  bis  friend  and  a  couple  of 
portmanteaus,  and  I  cannot  take  the  re- 
spoofiibility  of  giving  you  one  without 
consulting  my  superiors,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  do  at  this  late  hour.  If  you 
like,  I  will  give  you  a  large  carriage  which 
holds  six,  —  that  ought  to  satisfy  you." 

Finally  it  was  arranged  that  if  I  came 
back  in  an  hour,  the  clerk  would  in  the 
interval  find  out  whether  I  could  have  the 
diligence,  and  I  would  then  give  him  my 
answer  in  regard  to  the  carriage,  in  the 
event  of  the  diligence  being  refused. 

I  now  repaired  to  the  hotel  which  Gari- 
baldi had  indicated  as  his  address,  and 
which  was  a  rough,  old-fashioned,  second- 
rate-looking  place  upon  the  quay.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  general  being 
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there,  for  there  was  a  great  hurrying  in 
and  out,  and  a  buzzing  of  young  men  about 
the  door,  as  though  something  of  impor- 
tance was  going  on  inside.  Before  being 
admitted  to  the  general,  I  was  made  to 
wait  until  my  name  was  taken  in  to  him ; 
it  was  evident  that  precautions  were  being 
taken  in  regard  to  admissions  into  his 
presence.  After  a  few  moments  I  was 
shown  into  a  large  room,  in  which  twenty 
or  thirty  men  were  at  supper,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  table  sat  Garibaldi.  He  im- 
mediately made  room  for  me  next  him; 
and  before  I  had  time  to  tell  him  the  re- 
sult of  my  mission  at  the  diligence  office, 
accosted  me  with  — 

**  Arnica  mio,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  we 
must  abandon  all  idea  of  carrying  out  our 
Nice  programme.  Behold  these  gentle- 
men from  Sicily.  All  from  Sicily!  All 
come  here  to  meet  me,  to  say  that  the  mo- 
ment is  ripe,  that  delay  would  be  fatal  to 
their  hopes ;  that  if  we  are  to  relieve  their 
country  from  the  oppression  of  Bomba« 
we  must  act  at  once.  I  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  this  little  Nice  a£Eair 
first,  for  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days ; 
but  much  as  I  regret  it,  the  general  opin- 
ion is,  that  we  shall  lose  all  if  we  try  for 
too  much ;  and  fond  as  1  am  of  my  native 
province,  I  cannot  sacrifice  these  greater 
hopes  of  Italy  to  it." 

I  will  not  vouch  for  these  being  the 
very  words  be  used,  but  this  was  their 
exact  sense. 

I  suppose  my  face  showed  my  disap- 
pointment, for,  as  I  remained  silent,  he 
continued, — 

"But  if  you  desire  to  fight  in  a  good 
cause,  join  us.  I  know  you  are  not  a  sol- 
dier, but  I  will  keep  you  with  me,  and  find 
work  for  you." 

I  have  never  ceased  regretting  since  I 
did  not  accept  this  offer.  I  should  have 
been  the  only  one  of  the  eight  hundred 
prodi  that  left  Genoa  a  fortnight  later 
who  was  not  an  Italian.  I  afterwards  saw 
these  eight  hundred  decorated  at  Naples. 
It  is  true  many  followers  joined  Garibaldi 
almost  immediately  on  his  landing;  but 
those  who  embarked  with  him  from  Genoa 
were  to  a  man  Italians.  While  I  was 
hesitating,  the  general  explained  to  the 
Sicilians  present  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  was  among  them,  and  the  offers 
he  had  made  me,  in  which  they  all  cor- 
dially joined.  I  had,  however,  just  left 
England,  expecting  to  be  absent  about  a 
month,  and  bad  made  engagements  there 
which  necessitated  my  return.  Moreover, 
I  had  become  so  interested  in  this  Nice 
question,  and  knew  so  little  of  what  the 
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chances  of  success  were  in  Sicily,  that  I 
scarcely  felt  disposed  to  embark  in  an  en- 
terprise which,  at  the  first  glance,  seemed 
rash  and  foolhardy  in  the  highest  degree. 
I  wavered  in  my  resolution,  however,  a 
good  deal  during  supper,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  enthusiasm  by  which  I  was 
surrounded;  and  finally  blading  Garibaldi 
a  cordial  farewell,  and  wishing  him  and 
his  companions  all  success,  beat  a  retreat, 
fearing  that  I  should  be  unable  otherwise 
to  resist  the  temptation,  which  was  every 
moment  getting  stronger,  of  joining  them. 

I  went  next  morning  to  the  office  in 
time  to  catch  the  diligence,  and  my  friend 
the  clerk  received  me  with  a  compassion- 
ate smile. 

**  So  you  have  given  up  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  diligence  to  yourself,*'  he  remarked. 

I  fear  he  thought  me  not  merely  a  very 
eccentric  but  a  very  weak-minded  English- 
man. 1  humbly  crawled  up  into  the  dan' 
guetie  with  a  nod  of  assent,  disappointed 
and  dejected,  and  more  and  more  a  prey 
to  vain  regrets  that  I  had  not  cast  in  my 
lot  with  the  Sicilians. 

At  Nice  I  delivered  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction I  had  received  from  Garibaldi, 
DOW  become  useless,  and  told  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  it  was  addressed  the  whole 
story.  What  I  heard  from  him,  combined 
with  what  fell  under  my  own  observation, 
made  me  feel  still,  more  regret  at  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise;  for  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  the  Nice  episode 
would  not  have  delayed  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition. Half  an  hour  would  have  sufficed 
to  break  the  ballot-boxes  and  scatter  the 
votes ;  and  Garibaldi  could  have  been 
back  in  Genoa,  and  left  the  further  details 
to  those  interested  in  carrying  them  out. 
I  asked  why  it  was  necessary  for  Garibaldi 
to  be  present  attall  at  so  simple  an  opera- 
tion, and  whether  there  was  not  any  one 
in  the  town  who  could  collect  a  few  deter- 
mined men  and  carry  it  out.  But  the  idea 
was  scouted  as  impossible.  There  was 
only  one  man  in  all  Italy,  the  magic  of 
whose  name  and  the  prestige  of  whose 
presence  was  sufficient  for  these  things. 
In  Nice  itself  there  was  no  one  either  with 
the  faculty  to  organize,  the  courage  to  ex- 
ecute, or  the  authority  to  control,  a  move- 
ment of  this  sort ;  and  I  therefore  consoled 
myself  by  taking  the  only  revenge  I  could 
upon  a  population  so  weak  and  so  easily 
misled  by  their  authorities,  by  voting  my 
self  for  their  annexation  to  France.  Of 
course  1  had  no  right  whatever  to  vote ; 
but  that  made  no  difference,  provided  you 
voted  the  right  way.  As  for  voting  no, 
that  was  almost  impossible.    The  **No" 


tickets  were  very  difficult  to  procure,  while 
the  "  Yeses  "  were  thrust  into  your  hands 
from  every  direction.  If  ever  ballot-boxes 
deserved  to  be  smashed,  and  their  con- 
tents scattered  to  the  winds,  those  did 
which  contained  the  popular  vote  under 
which  Nice  now  forms  part  of  the  French 
republic;  and  the  operation  of  breaking 
them  was  one  which  a  dozen  resolute  men, 
who  were  prepared  to  stand  the  conse- 
quences, might  have  performed  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  say 
that,  looked  at  by  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  and  the  prosperity  which  has  at- 
tended Nice  since  its  incorporation  with 
France,  the  inhabitants  have  had  no  rea- 
son to  regret  ih^  escamotage  oi' vih\c\i  at 
the  time  they  seemed  the  victims. 

n. 

A  MYSTERIOUS  CHEST. 

Two  or  three  months  after  my  return  to 
England,  In  my  quality  of  a  rolling  stone, 
I  began  rolling  again.  I  rolled  very  pleas- 
antly through  Hungary,  gathering  moss  of 
various  sorts  at  divers  hospitable  Magyar 
country-houses.  I  rolled  on  to  Belgrade, 
reaching  it  the  day  before  Prince  Mi- 
loscb's  death,  an  event  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  produce  a  revolution  — 
which,  however,  proved  a  mere  flash  in 
the  pan  —  and  witnessed  the  very  singu- 
lar funeral  of  that  remarkably  able  and 
wicked  old  man.  I  rolled  on  through 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  wilder  and 
more  turbulent  in  those  days  than  they 
are  now,  abounding  in  brigand  bands,  en- 
chanting scenery,  and  fleas,  and  in  a 
chronic  statue  of  guerilla  warfare  with  the 
Turkish  government,  which  invested  trav- 
elling through  the  country  with  the  pleas- 
ing charm  of  perpetual  risk  to  life  and 
limb.  I  sailed  down  the  Narenta  in  an 
open  boat,  cruising  delightfully  through 
the  archipelago  of  islands  which  fringe 
the  Dalmatian  coast  to  Ragusa.  I  rolled 
on  by  way  of  Cattaro  into  Montenegro, 
where  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
prince,  then  just  married,  and  so  shortly 
afterwards  to  be  assassinated ;  and  here  I 
gathered  a  piece  of  moss  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  scale  upon  which  the 
administration  of  the  principality  was  con- 
ducted, that  it  is  worth  narrating.  The 
little  town  of  Cettinje,  which  is  its  capital, 
did  not  then  contain  any  hotel,  properly 
so  called,  but  the  rare  stranger  who  vis- 
ited it  was  accommodated  in  a  sort  of 
lodging-house,  in  which  there  were  one 
or  two  spare  bedrooms  ;  or,  if  they  were 
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not  actually  spare,  their  occupants  turned 
out,  I  suppose,  for  a  consideration  on  the 
arrival  of  a  guest.    The  chamber  assigned 
to  me  had  apparently  been  thus  vacated. 
Its  former  occupant  had  evidently  been  a 
man  of  modest  requirements,  for  the  en- 
tire furniture  consisted  of  a  bed,  a  huge 
chest,  and  a  chair.     I  much  wondered  at 
the  absence  of  a  table  and  the  presence 
of  the  chest,  but  the  latter  was  better  than 
nothing;  and  when  a  boiled  chicken  was 
brought  to  me  as  my  evening  repast,  I 
spread  one  of  my  own  towels  upon  it,  in^ 
the  absence  of  a  table-cloth,  and  squat-' 
ting  uncomfortably  on  the  solitary  chair, 
proceeded  to  make  the  best  of  existing 
conditions.     I  was  in  the  act  of  dissecting 
an  extremely  tough  wing,  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  stalwart  Montene- 
grin, looking  magnificent  in  his  national 
costume,  stalked  in.     He  addressed   me 
with  great  politeness  in  his  native  tongue 
—  at  least  I  gathered  from  his  manner 
that  he  was  polite,  for  I  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  what  he  said.     As  he  was 
evidently  a  man  of  some  position,  in  other 
words,  as  he  seemed  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  Montenegro,  I  rose  and  bowed  with 
much  ceremony,  addressing  him  fluently 
in  the  English  language ;  upon  which  he 
drew  an   immense  key. from   his  pocket, 
and  pointed  to  the  lock  of  the  chest,  thus 
giving  me  to  understand  that  he  wished  to 
open  it.     In  order  for  him  to  accomplish 
this,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  remove 
my  dinner,  an  operation  which  was  speed* 
ily  performed.     As   he  seemed  a  frank 
and  engaging  sort  of  person  without  any 
secrets,  and  as  I  was  possessed  with  the 
natural    curiosity  of   a    stone    gathering 
moss,  I  looked  over  him  while  he  opened 
the  chest,  to  see  what  was  in  it.     To  my 
astonishment  it   was  full   to  the  brim  of 
bags  of  money.    Not  only  this,  but  my 
strange  visitor  opened  one  of  them,  and 
poured  out  a  handful  of  gold.    They  were 
evidently  all  full  of  gold.    When  he  had 
counted  out  what  he  wanted  —  which,  as 
well  as  my  memory  serves  me,  was  over  a 
hundred   pounds  —  he    tied   up  the  bag 
again,    replaced  it,  locked  up  the  chest, 
helped  me  with   many  Slavonic  expres- 
sions, which  I  have  no  doubt  were  apolo- 
gies,  to  lay    my  cloth    and    spread    my 
banquet   again  ;  and   with   a  final  polite 
salutation  vanished,  leaving  me  alone,  and 
in  perfect  confidence  with  the  untold  treas- 
ure which  he  had  thus  revealed   to   me. 
There  was  something  almost  uncanny  in 
dining  and  sleeping  alone  with  so  much 
money.     At  night  the   chest   seemed  to 
assume  gigantic  proportions,  and  I  felt  as 
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if  I  had  been  put  into  a  haunted  room. 
The  absolute  confidence  placed  in  me,  an 
utter  stranger,  for  I  had  not  been  in  the 
place  a  couple  of  hours,  and  had  not  yet 
presented  my  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
prince,  appalled  me ;  and  I  went  to  sleep 
vainly  trying  to  unravel  a  mystery  so  un- 
like any  I  had  expected  to  find  in  the 
barren  wilds  of  Montenegro.  It  was  not 
solved  until  next  day,  when,  dining  with 
the  prince,  I  met  my  visitor  of  the  previ- 
ous evening.  I  then  acquired  the  infor- 
mation, through  a  Russian  gentleman 
present  who  spoke  French,  that  the  chest 
upon  which  I  had  dined  contained  the  en- 
tire finances  of  the  principality;  and  that 
the  Montenegrin  who  had  unlocked  it,  and 
vacated  his  chamber  in  my  behalf,  was 
its  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ! 

From  Montenegro  I  rolled  down  to 
Corfu,  and  then  across  to  Ancona,  where 
I  found  the  hospitals  full  of  wounded  from 
the  battle  of  Castel  Fidardo,  which  had 
just  been  fought;  then  rolled  in  a  dili- 
gence for  three  days  and  two  nights,  in 
company  with  sundry  papal  sbirri  as  fel- 
low passengers,  who  were  escaping  to  the 
shelter  of  Rome  from  the  provinces  which 
the  pope  was  rapidly  losing,  in  terror  of 
their  lives  lest  their  identity  should  be 
recognized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lages at  which  we  stopped  to  change 
horses ;  and  so  into  the  sacred  city,  where 
all  was  suppressed  excitement  at  the 
changes  which  were  transpiring  in  the 
Italian  peninsula. 

But  I  did  not  linger  there,  for  I  was 
anxious  to  see  Garibaldi  once  more,  now 
administering  at  Naples  the  kingdom 
which  he  had  conquered  since  we  parted 
a  few  months  before.  He  received  me 
with  affectionate  cordiality,  and  listened 
with  interest  to  my  account  of  the  taking 
of  the  vote  at  Nice,  but  insisted  that  he 
could  not  regret  the  decision  he  had 
arrived  at,  as  he  felt  convinced  that 
his  Sicilian  expedition  would  have  been 
marred  had  he  involved  himself  in  politi- 
cal difficulties  with  his  own  government  at 
such  a  crisis,  in  which  he  was  very  possi- 
bly right.  Then  I  rolled  out  to  see  a  little 
fighting  near  Capua,  but  all  the  serious 
work  had  been  accomplished,  and  I  lodged 
a  few  days  with  my  friend  the  late  General 
Eber,  who  had  made  his  headquarters  in 
the  royal  |:alace  at  Caserta;  lodged  sump- 
tuously, for  every  room  and  every  bed  in 
the  palace  was  occupied  except  the  royal 
bedroom  and  the  royal  bed,  which  the 
general  himself  had  been  too  modest  to 
appropriate,  and  which,  as  it  was  the  only 
one  vacant,  he  assigned  to  me  —  a  bed  so 
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gorgeous,  with  its  gold  and  lace  and  satin, 
that  I  doubted  whether  the  king  himself 
did  not  keep  it  for  show.  However,  it 
turned  out  a  very  good  one  to  sleep  in. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  Victor 
Emmanuel  arrived  to  receive  a  kingdom 
from  the  hands  of  the  Nice  sailor;  and  as 
I  saw  them  both  appear  on  the  balcony  of 
the  palace  from  the  square  below,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  certain  day  twelve  years 
before,  when  I  formed  one  of  a  mob  in 
that  same  square,  at  the  moment  that,  by 
Bomba's  order,  it  was  fired  upon  by  the 
troops,  and  I  was  able  to  identify  the  very 
Porte  coMre  into  which  I  had  fled  for 
refuge  on  that  occasion.  Now  I  was  lis- 
tening to  the  voice  of  the  deliverer,  stand- 
ing with  bared  head,  and  in  red  shirt, 
presenting  a  kingdom  to  his  sovereign, 
and  to  the  ringing  cheers  of  the  liberated 
multitude,  as,  with  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  joy,  they  welcomed  their  new 
ruler.  Thus  did  United  Italy  owe  its  ex- 
istence to  a  combination  of  the  most 
opposite  qualities  in  the  persons  of  its 
two  greatest  patriots,  who  would  not  work 
together;  for  it  is  certain  that  Cavour 
could  never  have  created  it  without  Gari- 
baldi,  or  Garibaldi  have  achieved  success 
without  Cavour. 


From  The  National  Review* 
FREDERI  MISTRAL. 

"Ce  qui  fait  Toriginalit^  du  g^nie  de  Mistral,  c'est 
qu'il  e»t   1' image  de  son  pavs.  tout  entier,   pass^  et 

? resent,  nature  et  histoire,  idiome  et  tradition."  ^  E. 
*BCOUVB. 

The  name  of  Frederi  Mistral  is  famil- 
iar to  most  as  that  of  the  leader  of  the 
Provencal  movement  known  as  the  Feli- 
brige ;  a  movement  which,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  has  restored  to  Provence  a 
language  and  a  literature.  His  name  is 
familiar,  but  I  question  whether  his  works 
have  received  in  England  that  considera- 
tion which  they  emphatically  deserve. 
The  fact  that  Mistral  s  poetry  is  written 
in  Provencal  must  necessarily  exclude 
most  English  readers  from  reaaing  him  in 
the  original ;  but  even  those  who  know  no 
language  but  their  own  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  reading  a  translation  of  **  Mir^io,"  * 
while  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with 

*  There  is  one,  in  ver9e«  by  Mr.  H.  Crichton,  pub- 
lished by  Keean  Paul ;  another,  in  prose,  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Grant,  issued  at  Avignon :  and  a  third,  in  verse,  pub- 
lished more  recently  by  Roberts  Bros.,  Boston,  bv  Miss 
Harriet  Waters  Piston,  who  has  made  a  speciaJ  study 
oi  the  Troubadours,  old  and  new,  and  of  Mistral  in  par- 
ticular. I  regret  to  be  unable  to  pass  aoy  opinioo  on 
these  tnoslatioos,  whicfa  1  havt  not  Mta. 


French  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  a  good  deal 
of  the  Provengai  poet's  charm  in  the 
French  version  which  accompanies  every 
work.  And  Mistral  is  a  poet  decidedly 
tforth  knowing.  In  his  quaint  simplicity, 
his  perilous  closeness  to  nature,  his  fresh 
emotion  and  early  largeness  and  clearness 
of  song;  as  an  epic  poet  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  pastoral  poet  in  the  age  of 
steam  ploughs;  as  a  rustic  painter  of  the 
most  scrupulous  realism,  a  historical 
painter  of  brilliant  picturesqueness,  —  he 
is  often  unique,  and  always  charming.  If 
only  as  a  daring  and  successful  innovator, 
a  linguistic  ghost-raiser  who  has  restored 
and  reclaimed  the  beautiful  language  of 
the  Troubadours,  Mistral  is  a  notable  fig- 
ure ;  and  he  is  something  more  than  that. 
I  think  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  look 
a  little  closely  into  the  character  of  his 
work,  all  the  more  worth  our  while  since 
it  lies  somewhat  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary 
travellers  along  the  highroad,  and  might 
easily  be  overlooked. 

Frederi  Mistral  was  born  on  the  eighth 
of  September,  1830,  at  Maiano  (/^r.  Ma- 
illane),  a  village  of  fifteen  hundred  in* 
habitants,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Aries ; 
a  small,  out  of  the-way,  quiet  place,  set 
in  the  midst  of  a  singular  country,  full 
of  beautiful  and  exceptional  charm,  and 
among  places  that  have  memories  still 
about  them  of  a  wonderful  past.  His 
father  lived  on  his  own  farm,  which  he 
managed  till  his  death  in  1865.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  old  school,  simple,  pious,  un- 
worldly, stern  and  romantic,  of  few  words, 
with  a  heart  and  band  always  open  to  a 
worker.  By  the  side  of  the  old  man, 
whose  scarcely  idealized  portrait  meets  us 
again  and  again  in  his  son's  works,  the 
boy  passed  his  childhood  and  early  youth, 
familiar  from  his  first  years  with  those 
**  majestic  acts  of  the  rustic  life  "  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  chronicle  in  his 
verse.  This  environment,  so  rare  in  our 
days,  and  suggesting  the  pastoral  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  ages,  had  naturally  a 
strong  influence  over  him.  He  lived  in 
a  world  apart,  a  romantic  world;  not  of 
the  imagination,  but  in  reality.  The  life 
of  the  tields  and  farm,  that  life  which 
seems  to  us  the  closest  to  nature,  the 
most  poetical  in  its  handicraft,  was  his 
real  existence,  the  onl^'  one  he  knew;  and 
in  Provence  the  rustic  life  is  exception- 
ally poetical  and  dignified.  Nothing  of 
the  sordidness  of  town  dwellers  could 
come  near  him ;  none  of  the  mean  condi- 
tions of  town  life,  so  utterly  destructive  of 
poetry,  so  entirely  without  dignity  or  pic> 
turesqueoess.    He  passed  bis  days  in  the 
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open  air,  among  the  proud  peasant  labor* 
ers  of  the  fields  and  vineyards,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  as  if  still  further  to  edu- 
cate him  for  his  special  task  in  poetry,  he 
could  retreat,  when  he  liked,  into  the 
other,  dimmer  world  which  lies  about 
childhood,  a  world  to  which  Perrault  is 
chamberlain,  and  of  which  most  mothers 
hold  the  keys.  For,  beyond  most  coun- 
tries, Provence  has  a  special  wealth  of 
songs  and  legends.  Mistral  tells  us  bow 
his  mother  used  to  sing  to  him,  as  she  sat 
at  her  spinning-wheel,  old  songs,  and  nurs- 
ery rhymes,  and  popular  ballads.  It  was 
she  who  taught  him  the  very  name  of 
Aiiriio,  All  this  sank  deep  into  the 
child's  heart  —  part  for  the  song's  sake, 
and  part  because  of  the  singer's ;  and  we 
assign,  I  think,  to  this  cause  the  com- 
ineocement  of  that  passionate  afiEection 
for  the  old  language  and  literature  of 
Provence  which  was  afterwards  to  bear 
such  good  fruit. 

At  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  Frederi  went 
to  school  at  Avignon,  to  be  cooped  up,  he 
tells  us,  still  with  a  whimsical  impatience 
at  the  recollection,  **  more  straitly  than 
the  Iambs  in  my  father's  sheepfolds."  All 
children  feel  a  solitariness  and  strange- 
ness on  the  first  leaving  home  for  school ; 
but  the  change  for  him  was  not  a  mere 
change  of  residence.  Not  only  was  he 
taken  from  friends  to  strangers,  and  from 
the  fields  to  the  town,  but  at  Avignon  he 
found  himself  in  a  world  speaking  a  new 
language.  At  home  he  spoke  Provencal ; 
here  he  had  to  speak  French.  The  les- 
sons were  hateful  to  him ;  his  heart  was 
still  at  the  farm ;  and  he  cherished  the  rec- 
ollection of  his  mother's  Provencal  son^^s 
as  the  one  delightful,  and  at  the  same 
time  sad,  recollection.  Gradually  this 
feeling  of  distaste  wore  o£E.  He  began  to 
fiod  in  Virgil  and  Homer  the  manners  and 
ideas  of  his  own  land,  and  a  strong  bond 
of  symps^thy  drew  him  to  them.  Then,  in 
his  words,  "the  sublime  beauty  of  the 
ancient  writers  penetrated  his  heart ;  " 
aod  it  was  not  long  before  he  essayed,  in 
secret,  to  translate  into  Proven<;al  the  first 
Eclogue  of  Virgil.  About  this  time,  in 
the  year  1845,  an  event  occurred  which 
still  further  influenced  him  in  the  direction 
of  poetry  and  Provence.  This  was  the 
entrance  into  the  pensionnat  as  teacher, 
of  a  young  man  named  Roumaniho  {Fr» 
Roumanille),  an  old  neighbor  and  soon  a 
close  friend.  Roumaniho,  **  already  stung 
by  the  Provencal  bee,"  had  written  a 
series  of  poems,  afterwards  published  as 
'*  Margarideto "  ("Daisies,")  in  the  old 
language  of  his  land.    He  showed  them 


to  Mistral.  It  was  enough.  "  When  he 
showed  me,  in  their  spring  freshness, 
these  pretty  meadow  flowers,  a  great  trem- 
bling took  hold  on  my  being,  and  I  cried  : 
*  Behold  the  dawn  that  my  soul  awaited 
to  awaken!'"  From  that  time  the  two 
friends  had  but  one  aim  — to  restore  the 
beautiful  language  spoken  by  their  moth- 
ers, the  beautiful  dead  speech  of  the 
Troubadours,  and  to  make  it  once  more  a 
living  language  of  song.  We  may  date 
from  this  moment  the  Provencal  Renais- 
sance. 

In  1848,  after  nearly  a  year  spent  on  his 
father's  farm,  —  a  fruitful  year,  which  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  a  poem  four  cantos 
long  on  •*  The  Harvest,"  probably  a  fore- 
taste of  "  Mir^io,"  and  which  gave  his 
parents  to  see  that  their  son  was  too  poet- 
ically fond  of  the  farm  to  be  ever  a  good 
farmer, —  Mistral  went  to  Aix  to  study 
law.  He  must  have  pursued  his  legal 
studies  with  tolerable  vigor,  for  in  185 1 
he  took  his  dei^ree;  but  it  is  very  evident 
that  even  then  there  was  another  study 
more  engrossing  to  him  than  law,  and 
that  was  poetry.  At  Aix  he  met  his  old 
schoolfellow  and  fellow-poet  Aos^ume 
(Anselme)  Mathi^u.  The  two  legal  stu- 
dents delighted,  as  he  tells  us,  to  refresh 
with  poetry  the  dryness  of  the  Pandects 
and  the  Civil  Code;  and  when  Rouma- 
niho, about  this  time,  issued  at  Avignon 
his  book  of  Prouvenqalo  ("Les  Prove n- 
gales "),  some  of  Mistral's  verses  were 
published  in  it.  On  returning  home  in 
1851,  Mistral's  father  was  wise  enough  to 
allow  him  to  follow  his  bent.  He  threw 
his  lawyer's  gown  on  a  hedge,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  Provence  and  poetry. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Roumaniho,  a 
band  of  young  poets.  Mistral,  Auban^u 
(Aubanel),  Mathieu,  Crousihat  (Crousillat) 
and  others,  began  frequently  to  meet  to- 
gether, now  here,  now  there,  but  most 
often  at  Avignon,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging one  another  in  their  work,  read- 
ing their  new  poems,  and  holding  fete. 
At  one  of  these  reunions,  held  at  Font- 
Segugno,  May  21st,  1854,  the  name  of 
Felibrige  was  adopted  for  the  league,  and 
the  members  of  it  assumed  the  title  of 
Felibre.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
is  hard  to  say,  and  the  story  sometimes 
told  of  its  origin  may  be  true  or  not.  This 
is  the  account  given  in  a  curious  book, 
entitled  "  Miejour,  or  the  Land  of  the 
Felibre,"  by  J.  Duncan  Craig,  D.D.,  a 
work  in  which  some  valuable  information 
is  given  respecting  the  Felibrige,  but  so 
inextricably  embedded  in  a  mass  of  Pro- 
vencal   legends,   missionary  talk,  guide- 
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book  information,  and  philological  dis- 
quisition, as  to  be  practically  useless. 
"  Frederi  Mistral,  Anselme  Mathieu,  Jo- 
seph Roumanille,  and  some  /our  others 
were  assembled  one  evening  in  a  garden 
of  roses,  'neath  the  shade  of  a  trellised 
vine,  to  form  an  association  of  poets  using 
the  Provencal  language.  Suddenly  an 
old  wrinkled  woman  appeared,  and  as  she 
looked  upon  the  band,  exclaimed  thrice, 
•Felibre  —  Felibre —  Felibre  —  'and  then 
this  aged  sibyl  vanished  from  the  garden. 
*  Let  us  call  ourselves  Felibre,'  cried  Fre- 
deri  Mistral — and  so  the  name  began.'* 
Such,  at  least  (in  his  own  English),  is  Mr. 
Craig's  account. 

At  some  of  these  meetings  Mistral  read 
aloud,  not  without  applause,  portions  of  a 
poem  on  which  he  was  engaged  for  seven 
years  —  **Mir^io,"  the  first  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  his  works.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Avignon  in  the  beginning  of 
1859,*  ^°d  ^^^  reception  accorded  to  it, 
not  only  in  Provence,  but  throughout 
France,  was  very  remarkable.  Although 
the  poem  was  written  in  a  language  which 
bad  fallen  into  discredit,  a  language  which 
had  become  a  patois,  it  was  received  by 
the  French  critics  with  enthusiastic  recog- 
nition ;  Lamartine,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  fame,  welcomed  the  new  poet  with 
generous  praise ;  the  book  was  crowned 
by  the  Acad^mie;  and,  finally,  Gounod 
took  from  it  the  subject  of  an  opera,  which 
has  recently  been  performed,  I  believe,  in 
London.  From  an  obscure  local  poet, 
Mistral  became  a  Parisian  celebrity. 
More  ihan  that,  he  was  permitted  to  take 
his  place  among  the  most  eminent  poets 
of  his  time.  This  place  he  has  since 
maintained  by  the  publication  of  two  other 
notable  works:  *' Calendau," f  in  1867, 
''Nerto,"tin  1884;  besides  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poems,  **Lis  Isclo  d'Or," 
issued  in  i875.§ 

Mistral's  position  at  the  head  of  an  im- 
portant philologico-poetical  movement  is 
apt  to  dim  our  eyes  to  his  great  merit  — 
that  of  being,  in  the  pure  sense,  a  poet. 
But  he  is  this,  and  be  has  been  called  a 
great  poet,  and  compared  quite  seriously, 
by  serious  and  critical  persons,  with  Ho- 
mer, Theocritus,  Dante.  For  myself, 
while  I  cannot  say  that  I  consider  M. 
Mistral  either  a  Homer  or  a  Dante,  I  am 
assured  that  as  an  epic  poet,  pastoral  and 
romantic,  the  author  of  "Mir^io"  fills  a 
vacant  place  in   contemporary  literature, 

*  Now  published  by  Charp«ntier,  i  vol.  id- 180. 

t  I  vol.  in-80.,  Koumanille,  Avignon. 

%  I  vol.  iD*8o.,  tfcu,  Hachette. 

i  t  vol.  in-i8o.,  RoumaDille,  Avignon ;  and  Lemerrt. 


and  that  his  work  has  the  property  of  ex- 
citing in  us  that  "  peculiar  quality  of  pleas- 
ure which  we  cannot  get  elsewhere,"  to 
which  the  most  exquisite  critic  of  our  day 
refers  the  charm  of  all  original  work.  1 
shall,  therefore,  attempt  in  these  pages, 
not  so  much  a  description  of  Mistral  the 
Felibre  as  an  analysis  of  Mistral  the  poet. 
That  Midtral  has  assisted  in  reviving  the 
language  of  Provence,  and  that  he  writes 
in  Provencal,  is  an  accident  —  an  accident 
of  supreme  importance,  indeed,  and  of 
which  I  have  tried  in  the  foregoing  pages 
to  explain  the  cause;  but  still  an  acci- 
dent. For  the  tone  which  it  has  contrib- 
uted to  his  verse  we  must  consider  it  with 
attention  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  it  is  a  quite  secondary  matter,  after 
all.  The  first  question,  in  this  case  as  in 
every  case,  is.  Of  what  value  is  this  body 
of  poetry  ?  what  is  its  individual  charm  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  special  charm 
of  Mistral's  poetry  lies  in  a  certain  way  of 
looking  at  nature  and  life,  and  of  depicting 
them,  which  I  might,  perhaps,  express  by 
catling  the  poet  a  sort  of  epical  Theocritus. 
His  works  are  not  exactly  epics ;  they  are 
not  precisely  idyls.  They  unite  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  Theocritan  idyl 
with  an  approach  to  the  general  manner 
of  a  Homeric  epic  —  the  Odyssey,  not  the 
Iliad.  The  epic  is  thr;  special  growth  of 
primitive  ages,  and  it  has  been  lost  from 
amongst  us  because  we  have  lost,  in  our 
life  and  in  our  thought,  the  simplicity  and 
the  straightforward  objectiveness  of  the 
early  world.  But  Mistral  succeeds  in  pro- 
ducing epical  narratives,  without  the  least 
affectation  or  antiquarianism,  because  his 
Provence  is  still  primitive,  still  simple, 
pastoral,  and  romantic,  and  because  he 
himself  is  absorbed  in  the  life  he  paints. 
Instead  of  saying  that  each  of  his  three 
chief  poems  is  a  little  epic,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  preferable  to  say  that  the  three 
combine  in  one,  and  that  together  they 
make  a  single  epic  of  Provence.  "  Mi- 
rh\o "  deals  chiefly  with  the  pastoral 
aspect,  with  the  life  of  the  field  and  the 
farm.  It  is  a  rustic  tale,  full  of  a  large 
leisure  and  serenity;  the  apotheosis  of  the 
country  life.  **Calendau"  gives  us  the 
life  of  the  mountains  and  the  seacoasi ; 
it  is  a  story  of  adventure,  of  romance;  it 
shows  us  something  of  the  towns,  of  the 
towns  /If  fife,  and  of  the  picturesque  rob- 
ber chivalry  of  the  past.  "Nerto"  takes 
us  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  age 
of  the  Avignonese  popes,  and  paints,  in  a 
tableau  of  surprising  largeness  and  bril- 
liance, the  whole  Provencal  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     Always  Provence.    It  is 
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Mistral's  distinction  that  he  has  devoted 
all  his  genius,  without  any  exception  or 
reservation,  to  the  exposition  of  his  coun- 
try. For  him,  it  is  probably  as  much  a 
matter  of  patriotism,  education,  natural 
sympathy  and  tendency,  as  of  deliberate 
artistic  selection  ;  perhaps  more  so ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  nothing  more  fortunate 
for  his  art  could  have  happened.  The 
presence  of  this  figure  of  Provence,  every- 
where Provence,  contributes  a  certain 
special  "  note*'  to  his  poetry,  like  the  in- 
evitable Scotland  of  Burns,  whom  Mistral 
resembles  in  this,  that  by  writing  exclu- 
sively in  the  idiom  of  his  native  country, 
and  on  topics  relating  to  his  country  only, 
he  becomes,  for  the  general  world,  that 
country's  representative;  so  that  when  we 
say  Mistral  we  say  Provence,  as  when  we 
say  Burns  we  say  Scotland.  This  is  to 
be  a  specialist,  but  a  specialist  of  a  very 
ooble  kind ;  for  in  poetry  intensity  is 
everything. 

''Mir^io,*'  I  have  said,  represents  the 
pastoral  side  of  Provence,  and  it  is  as  a 
pastoral  poet  that  Mistral  is  roost  unique 
and  most  satisfying.  In  England  our 
great  pastoral  poet  is  Wordsworth  ;  but 
Wordsworth  approaches  nature  and  the 
country  life  in  a  very  different  spirit  from 
Mistral,  and  has  an  entirely  different  ma- 
terial to  work  upon.  Wordsworth  regards 
nature  with  awe,  with  admiration,  with  an 
intense  but  lofty  affection  ;  he  has  a  pref- 
erence for  sublimity,  the  mountains,  the 
clouds,  or  in  turn  *'the  meanest  flower 
that  blows;"  but  for  these  individually, 
as  parts  of  nature  and  of  God's  creation, 
oot  from  their  connection  with  either  hu- 
manity or  the  English  soil.  But  Mistral 
looks  at  nature  from  a  Provencal  stand- 
point, his  descriptions  are  of  distinct 
places,  and  are  faithful  to  every  detail; 
and  they  are  always  employed,  elaborate 
as  they  are,  as  a  background  to  the  story. 
Then  the  story,  instead  of  being  (as  in 
Wordsworth)  a  simple  annal  of  the  poor, 
is  a  romantic  tale,  a  narrative,  with  the 
interest  of  a  novel,  or  like  that  of  a  poem 
of  Walter  Scott.  The  rustic  novels  of 
Thomas  Hardy  occur  to  me  as,  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  nearest  parallel  in  our  lan- 
guage with  Mistral's  **  Mir^io."  The  par- 
allel, of  course,  only  holds  good  to  a 
certain  extent;  even  if  *' Mir^io"  were 
written  in  prose  it  would  possess  a  ro- 
mantic pcetry,  an  imaginative  splendor,  of 
which  we  can  find  no  trace  in  the  quiet 
novels  of  Mr.  Hardy.  But,  for  all  that, 
there  is  a  certain  resemblance  not  to  be 
overlooked,  between  the  matter  and  man- 
ner of  **Mir^io"  and,  let  us  say,  **Far 
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from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  or  *•  Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree."  Mistral's  pictures 
of  the  farmer's  daughter,  of  her  father,  of 
her  suitors,  of  the  basket  making  hero,  the 
old  laborers,  the  harvest,  cattle-tending, 
and  the  like,  have  all  the  precision  and 
completeness,  if  little  of  the  humor,  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  Mr.  Hardy's 
novels;  while  in  the  poem  these  are  ele- 
vated, by  sheer  simplicity  of  imaginative 
realism,  to  really  exquisite  poetry. 

The  chief  charm  of  *' Mir^io"  lies,  no 
doubt,  in  the  vivid  truth  and  the  realistic 
l^eauty  of  its  rustic  scenes ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  these  would  be  in  themselves 
quite  so  charming  were  it  not  for  the  ro- 
mantic interest  which,  all  through  the 
poem,  is  thrown  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
lovers.  The  central  story  of  Vincen  and 
Mir^io  is  genuinely  romantic;  and  this 
romance  recei\'es  its  most  appropriate 
setting  in  the  contrasted  circumstances 
of  the  pastoral  life.  Like  a  clear  ripple 
of  sun-smitten  water  through  a  meadow 
of  grazing  kine,  the  love  story  of  these 
two,  at  once  simple  and  passionate,  threads 
the  course  of  this  rustic  tale.  Not  ro- 
mance merely,  but  supernaturalism,  enters 
into  Mistral's  picture;  but  of  this  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  when  we  come  to  "  Ner- 
to."  "  Nerto  "  is  pre-eminently  the  super- 
natural, as  **  Calendau  "  is  specially  the 
romantic,  section  of  the  grand  epic  of  Pro- 
vence; "Mir^io,"  containing  in  consider- 
able measure  both  qualities,  is  by  compari- 
son chiefly  of  a  homely  naturalism  —  a 
picture  of  Provence  in  its  rural  aspect, 
exact,  minute;  a  description,  not  a  vision, 
yet  in  every  detail  poetical,  trivial  in  none. 

When  Mistral  wrote  **  Mir^io"  he  tried 
to  render  it  completely  representative  of 
Provence.  He  filled  it  with  Provencal 
lore,  be  crowded  it  with  tales  and  legends 
of  the  past,  as  well  as  with  pictures  and 
stories  of  the  present;  but  with  all  his 
pains,  and  notwithstanding  the  wealth  of 
material  which  he  lavished  upon  it,  there 
remained  unrecognized  and  unrecorded 
much  which  found  a  place  among  his 
impressions,  and  which  he  desired  to 
chronicle  in  his  epical  verse.  After  seven 
years  of  patient  labor  a  new  poem,  **  Calen- 
dau," written  in  the  same  measure  as  "  Mi* 
r^io,"*  appeared.    The  poem  has  not  be- 

*  It  is  a  curious  measure.    I  will  explain  it  by  giving 
the  first  stanza  of  Mir&io. 

Cante  uno  chato  de  Prov^n^o. 

Dins  lis  amour  de  sa  jouv^nco, 
A  travis  de  la  Crau,  vers  la  roar,  dins  H  bla, 

Umble  escoulan  d6u  grand  Oumero, 

liu  la  vole  segui.    Coume  ^ro 

R6n  qu'  uno  chato  de  la  terro 
Ed  foro  de  la  Crau  se  n'es  gaire  parla. 
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come  so  popular  as  its  predecessor;  and 
in  this  case  I  think  that  the  popular  ver- 
dict, the  verdict  of  seven  editions  against 
one,  is  substantially  a  just  one.  Natural- 
ly, Mistral  will  not  allow  that  "  Calendau  " 
contains  less  poetry  than  "Mir^io.*'  In 
the  latter,  he  says,  nature  predominates ; 
in  the  former,  imagination ;  and  that  is  why 
people  prefer  the  earlier  work.  There  is 
some  truth  in  the  distinction,  but  it  is  not 
the  whole  truth.  *' Calendau''  is  on  the 
whole  a  less  admirable  work,  because, 
though  more  elaborate  in  its  scheme,  it  is 
less  perfect  and  unique,  less  fresh  and 
charming  in  tone  and  workmanship,  a  lit- 
tle more  modern  and  artificial.  But  no 
doubt  it  manifests  a  certain  strength  and 
breadth  which  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
its  predecessor. 

•*  Mir^io,"  by  the  very  perfection  of  its 
plan,  is  limited  within  a  somewhat  narrow 
range  of  pasture  land  and  lowland ;  but 
in  "  Calendau  "  the  author  follows  the  for- 
tunes of  his  hero  from  town  to  town,  from 
height  to  height,  painting  the  life  of  the 
fisher  and  the  hunter  with  a  brilliant  and 
shifting  scenic  background.  Now  we  see 
the  tumult  and  brisk  action  of  the  tunny 
fishing  —  a  scene  treated  with  epical  ful- 
ness of  detail ;  now  the  water  tournament, 
the  popular  fSte,  the  pine-clad  summits  of 
the  Esterels,  a  combat  with  bandits,  a 
ftte'dieu^  an  orgy,  and  a  mountain  wood 
on  fire.  Every  scene  is  described  with 
JVIistraPs  customary  fulness  and  graphic 
force,  now  broadly  touched,  now  minutely 
indicated,  but  alwaya^with  the  same  rev- 
erent veracity,  always  with  the  same  im- 
aginative realism.  Mistral  is  a  painter 
who  can  paint  either  frescoes  or  minia- 
tures; in  this  book,  for  instance,  there 
are  passages  which  for  painstaking  mi- 
nuteness would  do  credit  to  the  compiler 
of  a  guide-book,  while  elsewhere  a  scene 
or  a  landscape  will  be  flashed  on  us  with 
a  touch  or  a  phrase.  Here  are  a  couple 
of  stanzas,  which  1  have  rendered  into 
prose  in  order  to  retain  the  exact  quality 
of  the  original  —  its  quaintness,  its  sim- 
plicity, its  curious  truthfulness. 

And  over  the  abrupt  tiers  hangs  the  huge- 
headed  pompion ;  and  from  amongst  the  stone- 
heaps  the  vigorous  aloe  shoots  up  towards 
God  its  candelabrum ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  bar- 
berry grows  black  in  the  ravines ;  and  like  a 
turkey  cock  the  red  pomegranate  crests  the 
thickets. 

The  olive-trees,  intermingling  their  lines 
with  the  vine-rows,  cover  the  terraces  with 
silvery  forests ;  chestnuts  and  oaks  overshadow 
the  mountain  slope ;  and  the  old  pines,  making 
melody,  darken  the  hilltops. 


These  details  are  literal,  if  you  will,  but 
the  picture  is  touched  with  fancy  as  well, 
just  so  little  transformed  in  the  process, 
however,  as  to  leave  some  resemblance  to 
the  scene  described,  a  merit  not  always 
to  be  found  in  poetry. 

Unlike  Mistral's  other  works,  "  Calen- 
dau "  has  a  leading  purpose,  a  sort  of  *'  Pil- 
grim's Progress"  air,  which  is  so  much 
commoner  in  literature  that  it  is  hardly  an 
equivalent  for  naivete.  Running  through 
the  whole  strange  series  of  sights  and  ad- 
ventures, and  linking  them  together  into  a 
certain  sort  of  unity,  is  one  aim,  never  lost, 
quite  out  of  sight;  an  attempt,  namely,  to 
represent  the  gradual  elevation,  through 
the  ennobling  and  refining  influence  of 
true  love,  of  a  soul  buffeted  by  temptation, 
and  in  danger,  by  its  very  strength  and 
force,  of  resting  content  in  some  great 
material  achievement.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  something  superior  in  having  a 
purpose  of  this  sort;  no  doubt  there  often 
is ;  but  I  for  one  cannot  help  thinkin^t 
that  Mistral  might  better  have  left  it 
alone.  His  genre  is  of  another  kind,  his 
method  of  treatment  essentially  different, 
and  the  genre  which  he  professes  receives 
no  accession  of  dignity,  1  imagine,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  leading  motive  apart . 
from  the  ever-present  Provencal  passion, 
which,  even  in  this  book,  dominates  really, 
thrusting  into  actual  secondariness  the 
apparently  ruling  quality.  *'  Calendau  **  is 
the  second  part  of  the  Provencal  epic,  and 
with  it  Mistral  closes  the  chronicle  of  the 
present,  1  should  say,  rather,  of  the  recent 
past.  "  Mir^io  "  and  **  Calendau  "  are  in 
no  sense  historical ;  they  are,  if.  not  abso- 
lutely of  the  present,  yet  comparatively  so. 
Moreover,  they  are  devoted  to  the  out- 
door life,  the  peasant  existence,  the  fields, 
villages,  mountains ;  together  they  present 
a  panorama  of  all  Provence.  **  Nerto,"on 
the  other  hand,  to  complete  the  picture, 
deals  with  the  remote  past,  and  is  a  his- 
torical romance  enacted  in  the  throng  of 
cities  and  in  the  thick  of  notable  events. 

The  poem  was  published  in  1884.  It  is 
in  a  different  measure  from  "  Mir^io  '*  and 
**  Calendau  ; "  short,  light  couplets,  in  al- 
ternate single  and  double  rhymes,  in  place 
of  the  modulated  sweep  of  the  seven-lined 
stanza.  Perhaps  even  more  than  that,  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  improvisation  ;  which 
with  Mistral,  as  with  the  original  trouba- 
dours, is  literally  the  case.  We  are  told 
that  he  sings  his  verses  as  he  makes  them, 
often  in  the  open  air.  **  Nerto  "  reminds 
one  a  little  of  Scott;  but  the  compliment 
of  the  comparison  is  to  Scott,  and  not  to 
Mistral.    There  is  a  richness,  a  color,  io 
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the  work  of  the  Proven<;al,  which  the  En- 
glish poet  had  no  conception  of;  while 
Scott,  with  all  his  worship  of  the  past,  has 
never  compressed  into  verse  so  much  of 
the  real  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  as 
Mistral  has  done  in  this  astonishingly 
brilliant  romance.  In  a  series  of  tableaux, 
arranged  with  the  most  consummate  skill, 
the  poet  has  revived  for  us  one  typical 
period  of  mediaeval  Provencal  history,  the 
period  when  Avignon  still  held,  soon  to 
hold  no  longer,  the  last  of  her  popes,  Ben- 
edict XIII.  Mistral  has  raised  the  dead, 
and  set  the  ghosts  of  history  to  move  be- 
fore us,  arranging  and  ordering  them  in 
our  sight,  so  that  they  may  play  their 
parts  as  if  they  lived.  And  although  the 
part  of  the  historic  ghost-raiser  is  a  diffi- 
cult one,  he  has  played  it  with  singular 
success.  Something  of  the  hue  and  heat 
of  life  is  about  his  men  and  women  of  the 
past ;  they  crowd  the  sunlight  of  his  pages, 
not  as  if  they  were  ghosts,  but  as  if  they 
really  lived.  It  is  a  genuine  mediaeval 
picture,  painted  with  full  knowledge  and 
power,  and  with  a  perfection  of  sympathy 
which  avoids  the  least  shock  of  an  intrud- 
ing nineteenth-century  touch.  There  is 
an  old-world  simplicity  in  it,  a  mode  of 
presentment  which  cunningly  simulates 
that  love  of  colors,  of  textures,  of  distinct 
and  definite  traits,  which  characterizes  the 
old  romances,  and  withal  a  combined 
broadness  and  minuteness  in  the  treat- 
ment which  seems  exactly  to  catch  the 
mediseval  spirit  and  precisely  to  represent 
it. 

"Nerto"  is  purely  romantic,  but  its  ro- 
mance is  derived  from  love,  from  history, 
and  from  superstition  —  if  so  gross  a  title 
may  be  used  to  express  so  delicate  an 
essence  as  the  angelic  and  demonic  le- 
gends of  early  Catholicism.  The  mere 
names  of  the  cantos  are  enough  to  show 
how  finely  representative  is  the  poem;  the 
baron,  the  pope,  the  king,  the  lion,  the 
nun,  the  angel,  the  devil.  In  the  earlier 
cantos  we  have  more  especially  the  his- 
tory. Baron,  pope,  and  king  pass  before 
us,  and  the  air  is  full  of  bustle  and  shout- 
ing ;  throngs,  holiday-dressed,  press  and 
sway  in  the  dust;  and  all  that  is  most 
picturesque,  all  that  is  most  significant  in 
the  life  of  the  time,  is  presented  to  us,  in 
lines  that  are  full  of  sunlight  and  bright 
color.  Passing  onwards,  we  behold  the 
sad  serenity  of  the  convent,  "where  the 
Duns  walk  quietly,  like  shadows,  wearing 
their  veils  so  great  and  long; "  and  again 
the  wonderful  forest  scenes,  beautiful  as 
the  forest  poetry  and  music  in  the  **  Sieg- 
fried *'  of  Wagner,  scenes  of  a  more  ex- 


quisite charm  than  Mistral  has  perhaps 
ever  elsewhere  conceived.  This,  too,  is 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  devil  and  angel 
still  visibly  walked  the  world;  so  we  have, 
towards  the  end,  the  very  apotheosis  of 
the  Catholic  spirit.  The  description,  in 
the  last  canto,  of  the  palace  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  the  enchanted  castle  with  its 
'*  zigzag  ways  and  labyrinthine  gardens, 
where  whoever  enters  is  lost,  with  evil 
words  heard  and  with  sighs  behind  the 
clusters,  and  twisted  trees  and  sombre 
plants,  with  strange  flowers  and  perfumes 
that  daze  you  like  a  smoke,"  this  descrip- 
tion, full  of  weird  and  fantastic  beauty,  is 
to  my  mind  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  im- 
aginative writing  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  any  living  poet.  Singularly  enough  in 
a  French  poet,  Mistral  has  an  exceptional 
mastery  over  the  supernatural.  In  **  Mi- 
r^io  "  he  showed  in  two  places  —  the  de- 
scription of  the  death-voyage  of  Ourrias, 
in  the  fifth  canto,  and  the  whole  canto  of 
"The  Sorceress"  —  a  true  Teutonic  feel- 
ing for  the  grotesque  and  unearthly,  to 
which  I  can  recollect  no  parallel  in  French 
literature  except  in  that  prose  poem  of 
Michelet,  "La  Sorci^re."  In  "Nerto" 
the  supernatural  is  more  constantly  em- 
ployed, and  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 
It  is  that  note  of  other-worldliness  which 
so  completely  fascinated  the  brains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  which  translated  itself 
into  a  thousand  bizarre  and  beautiful  and 
grotesque  forms,  into  the  gurgoyles  of 
their  sacred  edifices,  the  illuminated  drag- 
ons of  their  missals,  and  the  legends,  so 
simple  that  they  seem  almost  intentionally 
humorous,  of  their  poets  and  romancists 
manqui.  Here  we  see  faith  and  humor 
hand  in  hand,  laughing  but  reverencing, 
a  combination  which  we  have  lost,  and 
which  only  an  art  such  as  Mistral's,  fed 
from  a  country  which  belongs  even  now 
to  the  past,  can  recall  and  represent. 

It  is  by  his  three  great  poems  that 
Mistral's  name  will  live,  but  these  do  not 
represent  the  whole  of  bis  work.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  stupendous  task  of  compiling  a 
Provencal  Dictionary,  one  might  almost 
say  of  creating  it  — a  task  now  well-nigh 
finished,  it  is  said.  Besides  this,  he  has 
written  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
pieces  —  popular  songs  and  ballads,  occa- 
sional poems,  wedding  songs,  toasts,  etc. 
Many  of  these  are  published  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  "Lis  Isclo  d'Or "  or  "The 
Isles  of  Gold."  Even  in  this  varied  col- 
lection there  is  scarcely  anything  not  re- 
lating, directly  or  indirectly,  to  Provence. 
Mistral   has  indeed  composed   many  of 
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them  for  the  express  purpose  of  awak- 
ening a  taste  for  their  native  language 
among  the  peasants  ;  a  purpose  in  which 
be  has  been  so  signally  successful  that 
there  is  now  scarcely  a  village  in  Provence 
where  his  songs  are  not  sung.  To  give 
some  idea  of  these  poems,  I  have  at* 
tempted  in  English,  in  the  measure  of  the 
original,  a  version  of  **  The  Song  of  the 
Sun  "  (**  Lou  Cant  dou  Soul6u  "),  one  of 
the  finest  things  in  Mistral,  and,  we  are 
told,  already  the  popular  song  of  the  south 
of  France. 

Mighty  sun  of  our  Provence, 

Gay  the  Mistral's  boon  fellow, 
Thou  that  drainest  the  Durance 
Like  a  draught  of  wine  of  Crau, 
Light  thy  shining  lamp  on  high, 
Let  the  shade  and  sorrow  fly, 

Soon,  soon,  soon. 
Rise,  fair  sun,  into  the  sky  ! 

Though  thou  scorchest  like  a  flame, 

Yet,  ere  quite  the  summer  pale. 
Like  a  god*s  these  shout  thy  name, 

Aries,  Avignon,  and  Marseille  ! 

Light  thy  shining  lamp  on  high,  etc. 

Poplars,  for  a  sight  of  thee. 

Higher  and  ever  higher  shoot. 
And  the  very  mushroom,  see, 

Comes  up  at  the  thistle's  foot.* 

Light  thy  shining  lamp  on  high,  etc. 

Tis  the  sun,  friends,  brought  to  birth 
Work  and  song,  twin  boons  to  bless, 

And  the  love  of  mother  earth, 
And  the  tender  homesickness^ 

Light  thy  shining  lamp  on  high,  eta 

rris  the  sun  brings  heat  and  light, 

God  forbid  it  e'er  befall 
That  he  hide  his  face  from  sight  — 
That  would  be  the  end  of  all  1 

Light  thy  shining  lamp  on  high. 
Let  the  shade  and  sorrow  fly, 

Soon,  soon,  soon. 
Rise,  fair  sun,  into  the  sky  I 

As  a  sample  of  the  lighter  pieces,  take 
tfiis  pretty  fancy  *•  Li  Grihet,"  "The 
Crickets : "  — 

"  How  comes  it,  little  cricket,  pray, 
Shining  and  black  as  jet,  all  day 
You  do  not  sing  a  single  tune. 
And  yet,  at  even,  with  the  moon, 
You  chant  the  laborer's  vesper  lay?*' 

'*  Ah  I  such  a  gabbling  makes  the  throng 
Of  drones  and  bees  the  whole  day  long, 
That  if  we  sang  you  could  not  hear. 
And  if  it  rose  into  the  air 
The  birds  would  eat  us  for  our  song  1 

*  Allusion  to  a  Provenfal  proverb. 


I »» 


"  Poor  crickets  1 "    "  But  when  prudently 
Dame  Hustle  gathers  homeward,  we, 
All  very  silent,  waiting  till 
Each  sound  subsides  and  all  is  still, 
Upon  the  turf  watch  patiently. 

**  And  then  all  softly  we  unite 

Our  little  voices  with  delight 

That  a  sweet  strain  they  may  upraise ; 

And  the  moon  hears,  spinning  her  rays. 

Our  little  song  ui>on  the  night." 

But  these  minor  poems  are,  after  all, 
only  the  diversions  of  an  epoist.  Beauti- 
ful as  they  are,  it  is  conceivable  that  other 
pens  might  possibly  have  written  them: 
while  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that 
any  other  poet  of  our  day,  save  Mistral 
only,  could  have  written  the  Provencal 
triad,  *»  Mirftio,"  "  Calendau."  and  •'  Net- 
to.'*  Mistral  has  shown,  in  an  age  when 
the  prevailing  tone  of  poetry  is  a  tone  of 
doubt,  unrest,  and  uneasy  self-conscious* 
ness,  that  it  is  possible  still  to  be  simple, 
still  to  retain,  the  clear  sanity  of  the  early 
singers,  finding  life  joyous,  and  a  beloved 
fatherland  an  unfailing  inspiration.  He 
has  shown  that  it  is  still  possible  to  strike 
the  true  pastoral  note,  still  possible,  in 
these  late  days,  to  write  an  epic  and  to 
write  it  without  falseness  or  incongruity. 
And  in  this  lies  his  distinction,  and  his 
importance  for  us. 

Arthur  Symons. 


From  Blackwood's  Magaxine. 
FORTUNE'S  WHEEL. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
PRIZE    OF    WAR. 

It  boots  not  to  tell  at  length  how  Mo- 
ray had  sped  on  his  mission  to  the  sultan. 
The  Scot,  with  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
East,  bad  attained  a  success  beyond  his 
hopes,  and  had  succeeded  chiefly  by  show- 
ing himself  in  his  natural  character.  His 
manly  bearing,  bis  frank  yet  courteous 
manners,  the  calm  but  keen  glance  of  the 
eye,  the  commanding  dignity  of  his  stal- 
wart person,  had  all  imposed  on  the  Ma- 
lay. As  we  have  seen,  the  sultao  had  a 
considerable  personal  interest  io  the  pros- 
perity of  the  English  company.  Sure  that 
the  merchants  could  never  become  bis 
masters  -*  he  had  never  read  the  historv 
of  the  English  in  Hindustan  —  he  wet 
comed  them  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Dutch,  a  power  that  was  always  to  be 
dreaded.  After  the  death  of  Chamberlain, 
he  had  inclined  to  yield  if  he  had  not 
actually  lent  himself  to  the  intrigues  that 
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were  being  actively  poshed  forward  at  his 
court.  But  be  hated  aod  he  feared  those 
brothers  of  his  who  fomented  them,  aod 
distrusted  and  despised  the  foreign  adven- 
turers with  whom  they  originated.  The 
arrival  of  Moray  was  a  pleasure  and  a  re- 
lief. A  quick  judge  of  character,  a  wor- 
shipper of  strength,  he  saw  at  once  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  man,  and  that  the 
reins  of  administration  at  Sanga  were  to 
be  tightened  in  an  iron  grasp.  The  sultan 
delighted  to  honor  the  Scotchman.  He 
sent  him  a  robe  of  honor;  be  o£Eered  him 
rich  presents.  With  the  swift  transition 
so  common  in  Oriental  politics,  the  loyal- 
ists  or  court  party  were  at  once  in  the 
ascendant.  VVarriors  passed  over  to  it; 
the  brothers  of  the  crown  began  to  think 
of  making  a  bolt;  and  the  adventurers, 
who  had  fancied  their  game  as  good  as 
won,  felt  their  heads  sitting  uncomfort- 
ably on  their  shoulders.  Nor  was  Moray 
the  man  to  neglect  bis  opportunities.  He 
had  brought  a  supply  of  money  as  well  as 
gifts,  and  he  distributed  both  liberally  but 
discreetly,  so  that  after  a  very  few  days,  if 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  situation,  it 
was  that  the  Pharaoh  of  Sarambang  was 
loath  to  let  him  go.  But  by  this  time 
Moray's  footing  had  become  so  strong, 
that  he  could  speak  to  the  sultan  with  the 
frankness  of  friendship.  He  told  biro 
that  he  had  left  an  unprotected  daughter 
in  circumstances  which,  to  say  the  least, 
were  somewhat  critical ;  and  he  pledged 
his  honor  that  a  prompt  departure  would 
be  followed  by  a  speedy  return. 

So  the  sultan  was  persuaded  by  this 
diplomatist  to  act  on  the  old  Scotch  say- 
ing, and  professed  himself  ready  to  speed 
bis  parting  guest.  Had  he  needed  help 
in  the  way  of  war-galleys,  Moray  might 
have  had  it  to  any  extent.  The  nobles 
aod  the  chiefs  were  only  too  willing  to 
form  a  war-squadron  to  take  him  back  in 
triumph.  Moray  was  content  with  the 
n^oral  influence  he  had  regained,  and  only 
asked  for  one  chief  of  rank  as  companion, 
furnished  with  full  powers  as  the  sultan's 
accredited  representative.  Even  had  the 
necessity  been  more  urgent,  be  would 
have  scrupled  as  to  engaging  a  fleet  of 
volunteers,  who  might  have  insisted  upon 
turning  the  expedition  into  a  pleasure- 
party  —  i.e,  sacking  peaceful  villages  and 
making  curious  collections  of  heads. 

With  his  strong  will  and  his  tact,  Moray 
had  his  way,  and  that  without  turning 
either  his  friends  or  his  flatterers  into 
secret  enemies.  He  had  named  the  noble 
Malay  to  be  sent  as  bis  companion  —  a 
man  in  as  high  repute  for  honesty  as  for 


courage.  Pangaran  Jaffir  had  become  the 
sworn  brotber-io-arma  of  the  Scottish 
governor,  the  bond  having  been  ratified  by 
solemn  ceremonial  and  mysterious  reli- 
gious rites.  Thenceforward,  he  was  to 
be  counted  upon  for  life  or  death.  And 
Moray  had  special  reasons  for  selecting 
him,  inasmuch  as  he  had  had  territory 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sanga,  and  still 
prided  himself  on  some  hereditary  influ- 
ence over  the  surrounding  tribes. 

So  it  was  settled ;  the  sailing  had  been 
fixed  for  the  following  day,  and  a  grand 
feast  of  dismissal  was  being  given  at  the 
palace  the  evening  before  the  morning  of 
departure.  Everything  had  so  far  gone 
ofit  well ;  and  when  the  malt  threatened  to 
get  above  the  meal,  as  they  say  in  Scot- 
land,—  that  is  to  say,  when  the  banquet- 
ers began  to  warm  with  the  flow  of  talk 
and  the  strong  liquors,  —  Moray  had  sug- 
gested to  the  sultan  the  propriety  of  re- 
tiring. He  was  in  high  spirits  himself  — 
all  had  gone  so  well  with  him ;  nor  was  he 
insensible  to  the  evident  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  gallant  though  wild  chiv«> 
airy  that  surrounded  the  board. 

When  of  a  sudden  there  came  an  in- 
terruption that  startled  the  sultan  and  his 
company,  as  the  writing  on  the  wall  had 
scared  Belshazzar  on  a  similar  occasion. 
A  messenger  of  humble  rank,  in  mean 
dress,  and  of  travel*worn  aspect,  was  seen 
standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall  under 
the  draped-back  hangings.  And  there 
seemed  likely  to  be  a  somewhat  lively 
scene,  as  guards  and  revellers  were  talk- 
ing of  cutting  him  in  pieces,  when  the 
sultan  rose  in  his  outraged  dignity,  and 
claiming  the  rights  of  death  or  torture  as 
a  privilege  of  the  crown,  commanded  that 
the  intruder  should  be  brought  before 
him.  No  sooner  said  than  done ;  it 
seemed  to  be  precisely  what  the  messen- 
ger desired,  for  he  carried  himself  with  a 
strange  fearlessness.  He  prostrated  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  sultan  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect,  but  he  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  white  chief  who  sat  by 
the  sultan's  side.  And  to  that  white  chief, 
after  sundry  phrases  and  explanations, 
was  delivered  the  packet  he  drew  from  the 
bosom  of  his  dress. 

Notwithstanding  the  spread  of  cheap 
telegraphy,  we  have  all  experienced  that  it 
is  nervous  work  opening  telegrams  under 
certain  circumstances ;  and  even  letters 
delivered  unexpectedly  may  be  pregnant 
with  acute  anxiety.  Moray  was  a  strong 
man,  but  be  was  the  fondest  of  fond  fa- 
thers. The  fears  he  had  striven  to  lull  to 
rest  woke  up  simultaneously,  like  a  nest  of 
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vipers  suddenly  laid  bare  to  the  sunshine. 
It  was  with  trembling  fingers  he  vainly 
tried  to  steady  that  he  tore  the  packet 
open,  sent  by  express  from  Sanga.  It 
was  strange,  too,  in  the  circumstances,  to 
read  *'  Glenconan,  Rossshire,  N.B.,"  em- 
blazoned on  the  pages.  Grace  had  brought 
a  supply  of  her  wire-wove,  cream-laid  note- 
paper  along  with  her.  And  as  he  read, 
his  hands  trembled  more  and  more,  and 
a  mist  came  gathering  over  his  eyes, 
though  not  before  he  had  mastered  the 
meaning  of  the  contents.  Then  he  called 
the  hard  training  of  a  lifetime  to  his  help, 
and  with  a  mighty  effort  he  mastered  him* 
self.  Everything  now  depended  —  and 
how  much  it  was !  —  on  coolness,  energy, 
and  unflinching  resolution.  He  laid  the 
case  before  the  sultan,  stating  the  facts 
concisely.  The  potentate  was  already 
willing  to  assist  him,  and  he  could  hardly 
have  been  spoken  to  in  a  more  happy 
hour.  He  was  delighted  to  give  a  proof 
of  the  authority  he  bad  re-established  by 
an  appeal  to  the  warriors  assembled 
around  him.  As  for  Moray,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  crisis,  of  course  he  cast 
all  his  scruples  to  the  winds.  He  would 
carry  a  sufficient  force  along  with  him, 
and  those  who  had  provoked  the  on- 
slaught must  stand  the  consequences. 

It  was  the  sultan  of  Sarambang  in  per- 
son who  made  the  appeal  to  his  martial 
following.  The  white  chief  of  Sanga  was  to 
put  to  sea  on  a  war  expedition ;  who  would 
volunteer  to  form  part  of  his  fleet  ?  The 
hostile  tribes  from  the  eastward  were 
threatening  a  descent  on  Sarambang  terri- 
tory ;  there  was  glory  to  be  won,  there 
might  be  booty  to  be  regained ;  unques- 
tionably there  was  a  deal  of  fighting  to  be 
done.  Even  in  the  cool,  or  rather  the 
tropical  heat  of  the  morning,  the  appeal 
would  have  been  received  with  enthusi- 
asm. Now,  the  enthusiasm  rose  to  frenzy, 
and  the  ball  rang  with  acclamations.  The 
scene  might  have  reminded  one  of  the 
preaching  of  a  Christian  crusade  to  fight- 
ing fanatics  of  the  dark  ages ;  of  the  gath- 
ering in  some  Highland  chieftain's  ball, 
before  the  circuit  of  the  fiery  cross  and 
the  clansmen  taking  the  field.  The  High- 
land heart  of  Moray  warmed  to  these  wild 
tribesmen,  and  the  warlike  spirit  of  bis 
forefathers  blazed  up  in  his  breast.  He 
struck  the  iron  while  it  was  hot;  he  spoke 
to  them  ;  they  understood  his  gestures,  if 
not  his  words;  and  he  had  only  to  pick 
and  choose  among  the  company.  In  mak- 
ing his  choice  be  was  helped  by  circum- 
stances. He  would  put  to  sea  as  soon 
after  daybreak  as  possible;  and  only  those 


whose  prahus  were  in  readiness  could  go. 
The  others  who  cared  to  come  might  fol- 
low at  their  leisure  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would 
be  a  case  of  '*  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

But  as  the  Malay  States  have  no  boards 
of  admiralty,  seaworthy  fleets  may  be  de- 
spatched with  startling  rapidity.  The 
prahus  were  lying  moored  off  the  shore, 
or  dragged  high  and  dry  on  the  beach  ; 
the  men,  who  were  scattered  through  the 
town,  had  only  to  be  wakened  from  their 
slumbers;  the  arms  of  each  amphibious 
warrior  were  ready  to  bis  hand ;  and  as 
for  sea -stores,  some  provisions  were 
pitched  into  the  boats,  and  for  the  rest, 
the  crews  were  ready  to  trust  to  their 
providence  or  the  prospects  of  pillage. 
Through  the  short  hours  of  the  darkness 
that  remained,  lights  were  seen  flitting 
about  in  every  direction ;  to  the  spectator 
looking  down  upon  the  place  from  the 
crests  of  the  hills  in  the  background,  it 
might  have  seemed  to  be  invaded  by  a 
plague  of  fireflies.  When  the  sunrise  was 
breaking  over  the  sea  in  a  blaze  of  golden 
and  crimson  splendor,  it  gilded  the  swell- 
ing sails  of  a  gallant  fleet,  standing  to  the 
westward  before  favoring  breezes. 

For  four-and-twenty  hours  all  went  well ; 
already,  stretching  across  a  width  of  bay 
to  a  long  projecting  promontory,  they  had 
opened  the  amphitheatre  of  volcanic 
mountains  that  embraces  the  delta  of  the 
Sanga.  Spite  of  his  self-command,  Mo- 
ray's heart  had  been  beating  more  and 
more  violently,  with  quick  alternations  of 
hopes  and  fears;  yet  he  felt  that,  with  so 
much  in  bis  favor  as  yet,  he  had  every 
reason  to  be  hopeful,  —  when  all  at  once, 
the  aspect  of  the  weather  changed;  the 
favoring  breezes  fell  and  died  away  —  the 
sultry  air  became  intolerably  oppressive. 
He  saw  the  old  pilot  casting  anxious 
glances  towards  the  east,  where  heavy 
banks  of  cloud  were  darkening  the  hori- 
zon. The  order  was  given  to  furl  the 
flapping  sails ;  and  the  men,  settling  down 
to  the  sweeps,  still  made  steady  progress. 
But  the  storm  we  have  seen  bursting  over 
Sanga  was  gathering  fast;  and  it  is  one 
thing  to  look  at  these  tropical  terrors 
from  a  bungalow,  but  quite  another  to 
face  them  on  the  open  sea.  The  storm 
broke ;  but  the  seamen  cared  little  for  the 
peals  of  the  thunder,  nor  yet  for  the  fierce 
flashes  of  the  lightning.  Tbey  had  more 
immediate  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  fitful 
gusts  of  the  winds,  broken  loose  upon 
them  from  three  points  of  the  compass; 
sinking  as  suddenly  as  they  rose,  and 
coming  in  a  capricious  succession  of  sur- 
prises.   Away  to  their  right  was  a  sea, 
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b^^inning  to  be  lashed  into  raging  surf, 
and  to  break  in  boiling  billows.  To  the 
]eft  were  the  perilous  shallows,  alon^  a 
coast  that  wasUringed  with  a  jungle  of 
impervious  mangrove.  And  superstition 
came  to  heighten  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 
Id  the  darkening  of  what  ought  to  have 
been  broad  day,  there  was  a  ghastly  illu- 
mination of  the  crests  of  the  breakers; 
and  lurid  flashes  of  fitful  light  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Balls 
of  spectral  fires,  bred  out  of  the  ever 
thickening  darkness,  gathered  at  the  ends 
of  the  tapering  yards  and  on  the  tips  of 
the  swaying  masts.  The  rowers  still  bent 
to  the  sweeps;  but  the  cadence  of  their 
chants  died  away,  as  their  pulling  became 
listless  and  irregular. 

Then,  when  they  were  half  paralyzed 
by  superstitious  apprehension,  came  the 
wild  stress  of  the  cyclone.  In  five  short 
minutes  the  fleet  was  scattered;  each 
prahu  whirled  round  by  the  irresistible 
blast  in  its  own  turmoil  of  mad  wind  and 
seething  water.  The  cyclone  swept  on- 
wards swiftly  as  it  had  come ;  two  or  three 
stout  craft  had  gone  to  the  bottom,  though, 
as  all  the  Malays  swim  like  ducks,  most 
of  the  men  had  been  picked  up  by  other 
boats.  Some  of  the  prahus  were  scud- 
ding out  to  sea,  like  frightened  and  crip- 
pled sea-birds  that  had  lost  their  heads; 
while  others,  following  more  dangerous 
instincts,  had  headed  for  the  shallows,  to 
beach  themselves  on  any  terms.  Several 
still  stuck  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
though  rather  by  chance  than  from  any 
settled  determination. 

As  for  Moray,  his  heart  had  sunk,  with 
what  would  have  been  the  fall  in  the  ba- 
rometer, had  his  bark  carried  such  an 
instrument;  but  it  was  only  because  he 
feared  that  the  storms  in  their  courses 
were  fighting  against  the  salvation  of  his 
child.  His  heart  had  sunk,  but  his  cour- 
age rose;  and  men  who  sought  to  read 
their  fate  in  his  face  became  reassured  by 
bis  undaunted  and  impassible  demeanor. 
The  cyclone  had  passed,  but  it  was  still 
blowing  half  a  gale,  and  a  surf,  lashed  up 
into  fury,  was  raging  and  rolling  towards 
a  lee  shore.  Moray*s  prahu,  still  keeping 
the  lead,  had  resumed  its  course,  and  held 
it  like  grim  death.  Food  and  drink  had 
been  served  out  to  the  drenched  rowers, 
and  the  native  officers,  unwilling  to  show 
less  courage  than  the  white  chief,  had 
encouraged  the  crew  by  words  and  exam- 
ple. There  is  no  braver  race  than  that 
of  these  Malays  of  Sumatra;  no  men  are 
more  indifferent  to  death.  Nor  has  the 
world  seen  any  more  daring  seamen  since 


the  Vikings  of  the  north  settled  down  and 
became  civilized.  So  the  shattered  relics 
of  the  scattered  flotilla  were  still  holding 
on  in  their  course  for  Sanga. 

But  the  wind  had  changed  with  the 
cyclone,  and  was  setting  steadily  in  their 
faces.  Even  by  dint  of  desperate  pulling 
they  made  but  slow  way,  and  many  a 
weary  hour  had  dragged  by  ere  they 
cleared  the  last  of  the  headlands  and 
sighted  the  embouchure  oi  the  Sanga  Riv- 
er. The  seething  bar  was  not  the  only 
obstacle  they  saw  before  them;  and  in- 
deed, as  the  bar  had  been  protected  from 
the  prevailing  wind,  it  was  less  angry  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  only 
thing  that  Moray  did  see,  after  the  first 
glance,  was  a  fleet  of  prahus  advancing 
pleasantly  from  the  opposite  direction. 
Then  the  pirates  were  a  reality;  they  had 
drifted  apparently  in  place  of  being  driv- 
en; and,  in  any  case,  they  numbered  at 
least  three  times  his  force,  and  so  effec- 
tually sealed  the  entrance  to  the  Sanga. 
Had  a  weaker  man  found  himself  in  a 
similar  situation,  he  would  have  appealed 
to  the  headlong  courage  of  his  followers, 
and  endeavored  to  force  a  passage  at 
all  hazards.  Moray  weighed  the  circum- 
stances, and  acknowledged  that  the  at- 
tempt would  be  desperate.  The  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  take 
counsel  deliberately,  and  he  had  an  admi- 
rable counsellor  at  his  elbow.  He  sig- 
nalled to  Pangaran  Jaffir,  who  was  follow- 
ing in  his  wake,  and  in  another  moment 
that  chief  was  alongside.  All  the  Malay's 
hereditary  animosities  were  roused  by  the 
sight  of  feudal  enemies  who  must  have 
ravaged  his  territory  frequently  before. 
But  being  a  veteran  warrior,  eager  as  he 
was  to  strike  them,  he  preferred  to  make 
sure  before  he  struck.  Knowing  the  "lie 
of  the  land,'*  and  having  grasped  the  situ- 
ation, he  had  a  plan  of  operations  cut  and 
dried.  He  had  people  with  him  who 
knew  a  path  used  by  the  crews  of  Ashing- 
boats,  which  led  to  a  village  in  the  jungle. 
From  that  village  there  were  woodland 
paths,  which  debouched  upon  Sanga  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  residency;  and  by  fol- 
lowing them,  if  Moray  did  not  anticipate 
the  pirates,  at  all  events  he  might  hope  to 
deliver  the  attack  before  they  had  done 
any  great  mischief. 

The  plan  was  no  sooner  suggested  than 
decided  upon.  Moray's  little  squadron 
ostentatiously  backed  water  and  beat  a 
retreat,  to  the  great  glorification  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  been  observing  them. 
As  they  drew  back  behind  cover  of  the 
headland,  they  heard  the  clamor  of  shouts 
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and  of  drums  beaten  in  triumph.  '*  He 
laughs  best  who  laughs  last,"  soliloquized 
Moray  grimly,  as,  full  of  fears  and  hopes, 
be  pressed  forward  the  disembarkation. 

There  were  others  who  were  watching 
the  approach  of  the  piratical  fleet  with 
interest  nearly  as  intense.  The  barbar- 
ous levies  that  beset  the  settlement  wel- 
comed the  approach  of  their  ferocious 
allies;  while  Matusin  was  in  presence  of 
an  onslaught  he  could  hardly  hope  to 
withstand.  He  had  marked,  too,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  prahus  from  the  opposite 
direction,  and  when  he  saw  them  with- 
draw, he  had  been  more  disheartened  than 
surprised.  It  would  have  been  nothing 
less  than  madness  to  face  the  force  op- 
posed to  them.  All  the  same,  in  bitter- 
ness of  spirit,  and  in  an  interview  which 
Grace  had  sought  with  him,  he  had  said 
something  of  broken  pledges  and  of  the 
resident  failing  them  at  need.  Then 
Grace  had  flashed  out,  and  seldom  had  an 
outbreak  of  temper  been  better  timed. 

*'  My  father  is  with  these  men  ;  and  he 
will  either  die  or  cut  his  way  to  us.  If  he 
could  turn  his  back  on  his  only  daughter, 
he  would  never  fail  the  followers  who  look 
to  him  for  support.*' 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  even  the 
quick-witted  Malay  could  follow  Miss 
Moray's  exact  words.  But  even  better 
than  by  the  translation  attempted  by  her 
handmaiden,  it  was  emphasized  by  the 
girl's  eyes  and  indignant  attitude.  He 
knew  he  was  being  pushed  hard  to  the 
wall ;  he  was  determined  to  sell  his  life 
dearly  if  he  must  part  with  it;  and  he 
turned  to  the  chiefs  and  the  head-men 
who  surrounded  him.  He  told  them  that 
the  white  leader  was  at  hand,  and  coming 
to  their  help;  his  daughter,  who  was  in 
mysterious  communication  with  her  father, 
knew  it;  and  if  they  set  manfully  about 
the  defence,  they  might  make  sure  of  a 
speedy  deliverance.  In  fact,  his  address 
was  a  free  reading  of  the  maxim,  that  the 
gods  help  those  who  help  themselves  ;  and 
he  spoke  to  men  who  held  their  lives  so 
cheaply,  that  with  that  superstitious  en 
couragement  they  became  positively  reck- 
less. The  strategy  of  the  Malays  was 
simple  enough.  They  must  fall  back  on 
the  defence  of  the  town,  and  make  good 
the  stockades.  Matusin  would  gladly 
have  met  the  assailing  flotilla  in  the  river'; 
but  with  his  weakened  forces  and  the  few 
prahus  at  his  disposal,  that  was  altogether 
out  of  the  question. 

As  with  the  war  of  the  elements  the  «iay 
before,  there  was  a  lull  and  a  breath ing- 
time  before  the  storm  burst.    The  pirates 
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probably  spent  it  in  communicating  with 
their  friends  on  shore,  and  combining 
some  plan  of  operations  that  might  carry 
the  defences  with  a  rush.  As  for  the  de- 
fenders, they  had  been  dismissed  to  their 
posts,  where  they  seemed  likely  to  be 
awkwardly  embarrassed  by  the  frightened 
women  who  clung  to  them. 

At  the  residency,  if  there  was  extreme 
excitement,  there  was  comparative  calm. 
There  were  Malay  guards,  but  the  gates 
had  been  closed  against  intruders ;  and 
the  few  Europeans  had  no  families  to  car« 
for  them.  Then  Grace,  rising  to  the 
emergency,  had  been  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  If  there  were  cowards  with- 
in the  precincts,  it  was  difficult  to  show 
timidity  before  the  beautiful  young  woman 
so  heroically  serene.  A  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
whether  medisval  or  modern,  is  a  mighty 
influence  in  circumstances  of  the  kind; 
and  if  Grace  was  carrying  herself  so  res- 
olutely in  public,  it  was  because  she  had 
risen  from  her  knees  only  the  moment 
before. 

Mr.  Ra£Eerty  was  likewise  religious  after 
his  fashion,  but  he  onlv  crossed  himself 
and  invoked  the  saints,  in  such  appalling 
circumstances  as  the  storm.  Now,  in  his 
anxiety  for  the  big  fight  to  begin,  he  was 
restless,  like  the  sea-birds  before  a  hurri- 
cane. He  was  ready  to  talk  to  anybody 
who  would  listen,  and  vague  fancies  of 
scientific  warfare  were  floating  in  his  ex- 
cited brain.  So  he  joined  Miss  Moray, 
who  had  gone  up  to  her  watch-tower,  and 
was  looking  wistfully  down  the  river  at 
the  blockading  war-boats. 

**  Thim  pirates  are  taking  it  remarkably 
aisy,  miss ;  bad  luck  to  them,"  remarked 
Mr.  RafiFerty  respectfully,  by  way  of  open- 
ing the  conversation.  **  It's  a  pity  but  we 
could  send  thira  down  a  few  fire-ships  or 
some  half-dozen  of  tarpadoes  by  way  of  an 
agreeable  surprise." 

Grace  started ;  the  idea  seemed  a  good 
one;  the  difficulty  was  the  impossibility 
of  realizing  it,  and  half  unconsciously  she 
shook  her  head. 

"Of  course  it*s  out  of  the  question,** 
continued  Mr.  Raffertv,  in  answer;  **for 
Mathieson  and  his  benighted  savages 
have  none  of  the  matarials  at  hand.  But 
divil  a  one  of  me  would  ask  betther  spoort 
than  to  see  the  boats  in  a  blaze,  and  the 
beggars  on  board  of  them  swimming  for 
their  lives." 

There  were  no  torpedoes,  it  was  true ; 
there  were  neither  the  men  nor  the  mate- 
rials for  a  despatch  of  fire-boats;  yet, 
looking  at  the  situation  not  in  the  light  of 
sport,  but  very  seriously,  it  struck  Grace 
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that  there  miofht  be  something  in  Raffer- 
ty's  notion.  With  searching  glances  she 
embraced  the  scene  before  her  eyes,  and 
then  she  commanded  Rafiferty  to  guide 
her  to  Matusin.  The  restless  Irishman 
asked  nothing  better ;  and,  though  mor- 
tally curious,  he  had  the  discretion  to  ask 
no  questions.  Grace  at  that  moment  bad 
something  of  her  father's  look  when  at  bis 
sternest;  her  knitted  eyebrows  and  her 
compressed  lips  repressed  all  familiarity, 
and  forwardness  stood  abashed  before 
dignity. 

If  the  Malay  chief  was  in  any  way  put 
out  by  the  English  girl's  proposal,  it  was 
only  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  himself, 
being  so  enttrelv  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  Malay  bush-fighting. 

**The  day  is  drawing  on,"  Grace  had 
begun,  looking  upwards  towards  the  slop- 
ing sun ;  **  your  enemies  will  scarcely 
attack  you  before  morning." 

The  Malay  would  not  commit  himself, 
but  seemed  inclined  to  agree.  Then 
Grace  broached  a  scheme,  which  Raffer- 
ty's  crude  idea  had  suggested.  The  pi- 
rates had  brought  up  at  a  point  where  the 
estuary  was  closing  rapidly  into  the  deep, 
narrow  channel  of  the  river.  Their  boats 
had  let  down  their  anchors  or  lashed 
themselves  to  trees  on  the  banks;  one 
way  or  another,  in  their  overweening  con- 
fidence, they  were  crowded,  hampered, 
and  careless.  On  either  side  of  the  river 
stretched  the  forest  with  the  dense  under- 
growth dried  up'into  tinder  after  the  pro- 
longed drought,  for  the  sultriness  and  the 
sunshine  had  already  licked  up  the  deluge 
that  had  fallen  the  day  before.  And  the 
wind,  if  it  came  in  gusts,  was  still  setting 
steadily  from  the  eastward. 

•*  Why,"  said  Grace,  **  should  you  not 
wait  for  the  dusk,  and  then  set  a  light  to 
the  jungle  ?  If  the  fire  does  nothing  else, 
it  will  delay  the  attack,  and  the  hours  we 
gain  are  everything,  when  mv  father  and 
bis  people  are  outside  there. 

Matusin  being  half  a  savage,  and  having 
life  and  property  at  stake,  swallowed  down 
any  feelings, of  petty  jealousy.  Gallantly 
he  sank  on  one  knee  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
the  fair  counsellor,  and  then  begged  per- 
mission to  withdraw  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  conflagration.  And  when 
Grace  had  thanked  Rafiferty  for  the  idea 
she  had  utilized,  the  Irishman  only  asked, 
by  way  of  recompense,  that  the  young 
lady  would  "  hurry  back  to  the  residency, 
and  lave  him  free  to  go  with  the  niggers, 
and  superinthend." 

If  the  pirates  kept  watch  and  ward  at 
all,  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  settlement 


they  were  threatening.  But,  in  fact,  there 
was  little  discipline  or  order,  and  each 
man  did  as  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.* 
In  short,  they  had  sold  the  hide  of  the 
bear  they  meant  to  hunt  and  kill  on  the 
morrow.  Some  were  feasting,  singing, 
and  carousing ;  others  were  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  oblivious,  through  a  din  that 
might  have  awakened  the  Seven  Sleepers. 
On  some  boats  the  fires  were  blazing  up, 
or  had  smouldered  down  among  the  cin- 
ders in  the  braziers;  in  others,' the  fires 
had  gone  out  altogether.  Here  there 
would  be  a  patch  of  blinding  glare;  here 
the  moonshine  was  softly  silvering  the  wa- 
ter; and  there  there  was  utter  darkness, 
beneath  the  black  shadows  of  the  trees. 

Had  there  been  watchers  placed  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  the  first  warning 
would  have  been  in  the  shape  of  a  faint 
crackling.  As  it  was,  thanks  to  the  noise, 
no  one  lent  an  ear  to  that  admonition; 
while,  owing  to  the  mingled  glare  of  the 
fires  with  the  moonshine,  that  partially 
illuminated  the  fleet,  no  one  detected  a 
sporadic  glimmering  among  the  trees,  like 
the  lights  of  some  scores  of  gigantic  glow- 
worms. But  the  fires  had  been  kindled 
close  at  hand  and  in  many  places,  and 
they  spread  and  blazed  up  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity.  One  minute  the  fleet  was 
either  mad  with  revelry  or  sunk  in  slum- 
ber ;  the  next,  each  soul  on  board  was  on 
foot,  and  face  to  face  with  an  appalling 
catastrophe.  The  flames  that  were  roar- 
ing up  the  great  stems  of  the  trees,  finding 
fuel  in  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  creep- 
ers, were  leaping  from  branch  to  branch 
overhead,  and  darkening  the  skies  above 
the  glare  with  the  smoke  from  an  infernal 
illumination.  The  flames  twisted  them- 
selves serpent-like  round  each  pendent 
festoon  and  drooping  withe  till  they  sput- 
tered and  went  out  in  the  current  of  the 
river  that  rippled  in  streams  of  blood,  as 
it  ran  by  in  the  crimson  glow.  And 
through  the  red  blaze  and  the  rising  roar 
came  the  shrill  shrieks  of  the  monkeys 
and  other  miserable  animals  being  con- 
sumed—  had  anybody  had  ears  to  hear 
them.  Had  Matusin  been  a  born  leader 
instead  of  being  merely  a  quick-witted 
warrior,  he  would  have  contrived  an  at- 
tack on  the  fleet  for  that  moment,  and 
turned  the  panic  into  an  overwhelming 
disaster.  But  having  failed  to  contem- 
plate probabilities,  or  to  count  the  chances, 
he  was  only  looking  on  from  a  distance, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  congratulating 
himself.  Nor  did  he  even  take  the  neces- 
sary precautions  to  regulate  the  course  of 
the  flames  he  had  kindled. 
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The  pirates,  horror-stricken  aod  taken 
by  surprise,  were  left  to  save  themselves 
as  they  could.  In  the  instincts  of  self- 
preservation,  there  was  no  lack  of  activity. 
Lithe  figures,  stripped  nearly  to  the  skin, 
were  observed  bounding  about  in  the  re- 
flections of  the  fires,  draj^ging  at  anchors 
or  hauling  at  ropes.  Prahu  after  prahu 
was  seen  to  push  out  from  '*the  ruck," 
the  crews  getting  to  the  sweeps,  as  they 
floated  themselves  clear  00  the  current. 
One  or  two  of  the  boats  were  abandoned, 
that  had  been  lashed  too  securely  to  the 
blazing  trees.  But  on  the  whole,  the  as- 
sailing squadron  had  been  rather  fright- 
ened than  hurt.  Not  a  few  of  the  craft 
showed  like  moths  that  had  singed  their 
wings  at  a  candle.  Not  a  few  of  the 
crews  were  burned,  as  a  very  great  many 
were  scorched.  But  as  the  men  of  all 
these  amphibious  fighting  races  can  swim 
like  sharks,  no  one  perished  in  the  water 
who  had  not  been  crippled  by  the  fire. 
And  so  the  scared  and  scattered  fleet 
assembled  and  came  to  anchor  again,  in 
a  little  bay  immediately  within  the  bar. 

Matusin  had  scored  the  trick  and  might 
have  won  the  game,  had  be  boldly  played 
out  his  trumps.  As  it  was,  he  left  his 
discomfited  adversaries  free  to  take  their 
revenge ;  and  when  they  sent  their  scouts 
out  to  reconnoitre,  they  found  that  the 
fire  had  been  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
misfortune  to  them.  Matusin  had  kin- 
dled his  firebrands  in  a  sense  of  absolute 
security.  A  broad  belt  of  thin  orchards 
and  cultivated  ground  separated  the  dense 
jungle  from  the  settlement.  He  had,  per- 
haps, forgotten  the  fringe  of  trees  that 
ran  along  the  bank  of  the  river;  but  that 
fringe,  feeding  the  fires,  had  conducted 
them  along  to  the  stockades.  A  breadth 
of  a  score  of  yards  or  more  bad  been  con- 
sumed, or  charred ;  and  the  scouts,  slip* 
ping  back  to  the  chiefs  who  sent  them, 
had  reported  a  practicable  breach.  As 
for  the  garrison,  in  their  intoxication  over 
the  discomfiture  of  their  enemies,  they 
thought  of  nothing  in  the  mean  time  but 
rejoicings  and  congratulations.  They 
knew  that  the  watchful  assailants  in  the 
bush  would  be  in  consternation  at  the 
disaster  to  their  allies. 

When  they  least  expected  it,  they  had 
a  disagreeable  awakening.  The  enemy 
they  believed  to  be  demoralized  was  seen 
coming  up  the  river  again,  with  all  the 
impulsion  of  double-banked  sets  of  oars, 
smarting  from  recent  fright  and  bodily 
injuries,  and  animated  by  the  assurance 
of  a  speedy  revenge.  While  the  leading 
prahus  swept  up  the  river,  facing  the 
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desultory  fire  of  the  field-pieces  in  the 
works,  a  body  of  warriors,  flung  quickly 
ashore,  hurled  themselves  forward  on  the 
enfeebled  stockades.  The  charred  stakes 
were  shivered  before  their  rush  like  paste* 
board ;  the  defenders  fell  at  their  posts, 
or  sought  safety  in  flight ;  the  allies  in 
the  woods,  with  answering  yells,  came 
swarming  over  the  palisades ;  and  before 
any  serious  resistance  was  even  begun, 
the  settlement  had  been  virtually  carried. 
The  rush  on  the  residency  from  the  river- 
side was  irresistible.  There,  again,  the 
Malays  on  guard  were  either  speared  or 
cut  to  pieces  or  scattered.  The  terri- 
ble krises  made  deadly  play.  The  few 
Europeans,  according  to  their  tempenu 
ments,  either  resisted  or  cried  for  quar* 
ter;  not  that  it  made  much  difference 
how  they  behaved,  since  the  brave  man 
and  the  coward  met  a  common  fate.  Poor 
RafiEerty,  who  had  scented  the  battle  from 
afar  like  Job's  war-horse,  was  naturally 
one  of  the  first  to  be  knocked  upon  the 
head ;  and  as  for  the  lady  for  whom  be 
would  have  given  his  life,  her  fate,  al- 
though she  was  merely  a  prisoner,  seemed 
hardly  preferable  to  his.  Swooning  and 
in  despair,  now  that  the  worst  had  come, 
just  as  she  bad  been  giving  heartfelt 
thanks  for  an  almost  miraculous  deliver- 
ance, Grace  was  carried  in  the  arms  of 
triumphant  barbarians  on  board  the  galley 
of  ihe  piratical  leader. 

CHAPTER  XL. 
THE  SACK  OF  SANGA. 

Moray's  idea  was  naturally  to  get  bis 
little  forces  together  and  go  straight  to 
the  rescue  of  his  daughter.  But  Panga- 
ran  Jafiir  opposed  plausible  arguments 
and  a  passive  resistance  not  to  be  over- 
come. He  urged  that  as  yet  they  were 
so  few  in  number,  the  venture  must  be 
doubtful  or  even  desperate,  considering 
that,  before  they  reached  the  settlement, 
they  might  have  to  make  a  running  fight 
of  it  through  the  jungle.  It  was  most 
unlikely  that  the  enemy  would  make  the 
attack  that  evening,  and  if  they  did  risk  it, 
they  would  certainly  be  repulsed.  Mean- 
time they  themselves  would  be  hourly 
gaining  reinforcements ;  for  already  sev- 
eral of  the  prahus  of  their  scattered  fleet 
could  be  seen  coming  up  behind.  Finally, 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  people  would 
undertake  to  guide  the  advance,  at  the 
risk  of  going  astray  and  being  benighted. 
The  Malay,  bold  as  a  lion  in  daylight,  was 
by  no  means  proof  against  the  terrors  of 
the  forest  in  the  darkness,  especially  after 
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his  superstition  had  been  awakened  in  the 
horrors  of  the  recent  storm. 

Moray  gnashed  his  teeth,  but  resigned 
himself.  There  was  truth,  after  all,  in 
what  the  Malay  said,  and  he  believed  that 
Sanga  could  not  be  carried  except  after 
hard  fighting.  For  that  evening,  at  least, 
it  was  surely  safe,  and  Jiis  relieving  party 
on  the  morrow  would  have  manifold 
chances  in  its  favor.  So,  lighting  their 
fires,  the  Sarambang  men  bivouacked  on 
a  strip  of  shingly  beach,  where  now  and 
again  they  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the 
stragglers.  There  was  no  merriment  or 
carousing,  as  on  board  of  the  hostile  fleet ; 
the  men  were  weary  with  the  work,  and  far 
from  being  in  good  spirits.  Moray  saw 
that  even  could  he  have  persuaded  them  to 
advance,  he  could  have  hoped  to  accom- 
plish little  with  such  followers. 

He  had  lain  down  and  tried  hard  to 
sleep.  He  was  weary  like  the  others  w'th 
the  double  strain  on  mind  and  body,  and 
he  needed  rest  for  the  morrow.  But  rest 
would  not  come  at  his  call.  He  turned 
and  tossed,  with  the  f)ames  of  the  watch- 
fires  dancing  before  his  eyes,  till  the 
swarthy  figures  that  from  time  to  time 
flitted  across  them  seemed  like  so  many 
restless  fiends  to  his  distempered  senses. 
He  felt  gloomy  forebodings  he  could  too 
easily  explain,  and  it  was  scarcely  a  relief 
to  rise  and  pace  the  beach,  looking  out 
through  the  calm  silence  of  the  night  on 
the  twinkling  heavens  and  the  tossing  sea. 
Naturally  his  eyes  were  directed  towards 
Sanga,  for  there  was  the  loadstone  that 
attracted  his  thoughts.  When  suddenly 
be  rubbed  those  aching  eyes  of  his,  and 
stood  gazing  with  fixed  attention.  A  faint, 
ruddy  gleam  was  streaking  the  sky  above 
the  tops  of  the  forest  trees.  He  fancied 
at  first  it  might  be  the  flashing  of  sheet- 
lightning,  but  it  was  too  steady  for  that. 
It  brightened,  it  reddened,  and  quickly  ex* 
tended  itself,  till  it  spanned  the  horizon 
in  a  fiery  arch,  quenching  those  twinkling 
stars  in  its  blaze,  and  darkening  with 
clouds  of  smoke,  the  deep  azure  of  the 
heavens.  It  was  the  glare  of  a  great  con- 
flagration, hanging  over  the  site  of  the  set- 
tlement. Assuredly  Sanga  was  being 
sacked,  and  —  bis  daughter  1  —  his-daugh- 
terl 

Mora)  was  neither  the  man  nor  in  the 
mood  to  stand  like  Lord  Ullin,  wringing 
his  hands  and  lamenting.  There  was  no 
waste  of  wild  water  before  him  —  only  a 
broad  belt  of  jungle,  with  foot-tracks  that 
were  known  to  lead  through  it.  In  a  dozen 
of  strides,  or  rather  of  bounds,  the  old 
deerstalker  was  standing  over  the  Malay 


chief,  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder.  One 
touch  would  have  sufficed.  In  a  second 
Pangaran  Jaffir  was  on  his  legs ;  in  a  sec- 
ond or  two  more,  he  had  all  his  wits  about 
him.  Moray  had  meant  to  command  or  to 
press  immediate  action.  But  there  was 
no  need.  The  swarthy  Malay,  in  spite  of 
the  hue  of  the  skin,  sympathized  with  the 
white  chieftain  and  father.  His  chivalry 
was  enlisted ;  his  manhood  was  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  whether  he  had  reposed  himself 
with  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  or  not,  his 
superstitious  tremors  had  been  dissipated. 
Rather  to  forearm  the  friend  of  his  sultan 
against  casualties  than  for  any  other  rea- 
son, he  warned  or  reminded  him  that  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  grope  their  way 
through  thick  jungle  in  the  darkness. 
The  guides  had  but  vague  recollections  of 
the  localities,  which  might  be  beset  by 
bands  of  ambushed  warriors  familiar  with 
them.  But  so  much  said,  he  gave  his 
orders  peremptorily,  and  in  ten  minutes 
the  whole  of  the  party  was  on  foot,  and 
in  readiness  to  follow  their  leaders.  If 
there  were  still  fear  or  reluctance,  the  bold- 
est did  not  dare  give  a  sign  of  it.  Pan- 
garan had  a  hot  temper  and  a  heavy  hand. 
But  "  the  more  haste,  the  worse  speed," 
is  a  time-honored  proverb  that  is  very 
true  ;  and  so  Moray  found  to  his  cost.  It 
was  tedious  work  and  frightfully  aggravat- 
ing, leading  weary  if  not  unwilling  men 
through  a  gloomy  labyrinth  of  winding 
wood  tracks.  To  be  sure  they  were  never 
going  very  far  wrong,  for  each  false  path 
soon  ended  in  a  cul'desac.  To  be  sure 
they  could  steer  their  course  by  the  con- 
flagration, which  threw  a  fixed  beacon 
light  from  the  goal  of  the  march,  whenever 
they  came  into  low  scrub  or  a  clearing. 
But  reluctant  and  dispirited  men  began  to 
drag  their  limbs  more  and  more  painfully; 
and  the  spirits  sank  with  the  failing  flesh. 
The  self-possessed  Moray  was  wellnigh 
maddened.  Suspense  was  being  strained, 
till  it  became  almost  intolerable ;  he  felt 
inclined  to  cast  himself  down  under  a 
bush  in  despair,  like  the  Israelitish  proph- 
et in  the  wilderness ;  and  yet,  for  the  life 
and  honor  of  his  daughter,  he  dared  not 
break  down.  All  depended  on  his  keep- 
ing up  his  courage;  the  tremblers  who 
followed  must  draw  encouragement  from 
him,  if  they  were  to  be  ready  to  show 
themselves  men  with  the  daybreak.  His 
great  comfort  was  in  the  bearing  of  Pan- 
garan Jaffir.  That  veteran  warrior  stepped 
out  like  a  lad ;  he  had  entirely  recovered 
his  shaken  nerve,  and  showed  the  counsel 
in  moments  of  difficulty  of  a  bush-fighter 
of  ripe  experience.    And  in  strange  con- 
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trast  to  his  domineering  demeanor  to  his 
men,  he  won  Moray's  most  cordial  grati- 
tude by  silent  but  eloquent  expressions  of 
sympathy.  More  than  once  in  the  dark- 
ness he  clasped  the  Scotchman's  hand,  or 
laid  a  light  touch  of  cheerful  consolation 
on  his  shoulder.  It  might  have  seemed 
matter  of  thankfulness  that  they  had  no 
fighting  to  face;  a  sudden  attack  upon 
their  files  in  the  dark  must  have  begun 
with  a  panic  and  ended  in  a  massacre. 
But  that  Moray  took  for  a  melancholy 
sign,  and  as  they  still  groped  their  way 
unopposed,  his  heart  felt  heavier  and 
heavier.  They  surprised  a  forest  hamlet 
with  its  women  and  children,  but  they 
neither  cared  nor  needed  to  stop  and  ask. 
questions.  The  men  must  have  gone  for- 
ward to  the  sack  of  Sanga,  where  the 
vultures  of  the  woods  were  gathering  to 
ihe  carnage. 

The  more  haste,  the  worse  speed ;  and 
the  sun  had  already  risen  over  the  oppo- 
site trees  before  they  saw  the  glimmerings 
of  daylight  though  the  thinning  skirts  of 
the  jungle.  Father  as  he  was,  Moray 
had  enough  of  the  sage  and  the  soldier  in 
him  to  consent  to  call  a  halt  to  dress  the 
column,  while  scouts  were  sent  creeping 
forward.  The  scouts  came  back  with  the 
astounding  report  that  there  were  no  signs 
of  a  fire  in  the  settlement.  They  had 
gone  no  further  than  the  stockades  behind 
the  residency.  The  defences  were  ap- 
parently without  defenders ;  but  the  roof 
and  walls  of  the  residency  and  other 
bouses  seemed  intact. 

Tossed  about  with  violent  revulsions  of 
feeling,  now  hoping  and  now  despairing, 
the  cool  Strathconan  was  no  longer  to  be 
restrained.  Like  one  of  his  young  High- 
land deerhounds  slipped  on  the  slot  of 
the  wounded  deer,  he  would  have  flung 
himself  on  the  horns  of  a  stag  at  bay* 
Pangaran  Jaffir  did  not  attempt  to  hold 
him  back;  indeed  his  old  blood  and  his 
warlike  ardor  were  already  both  at  the 
boiling-point.  The  men  now  quickly  ral- 
lied and  mustered  in  loose  order  beneath 
the  open  fringe  of  the  forest ;  there  was 
a  rush,  in  which  they  took  the  stockades 
in  their  stride ;  they  crossed  the  enclos- 
ures of  the  residency  at  a  run,  with  its 
master  still  well  to  the  front,  and  they 
burst  through  its  unprotected  windows 
and  doors,  some  of  them  swarming  up  the 
pillars  of  the  verandahs. 

Hangings  had  been  torn  down  and  the 
furniture  wrecked.  Lighter  articles  of  any 
value  had  been  swept  away,  with  a  clean- 
ness and  celerity  that  would  have  done 
honor  to   the  myrroidoos  of  a  London 


cheap  broker.  The  storm  had  passed  ev« 
ery where  and  shattered  everything;  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  where 
resistance  had  been  made,  corpses  were 
strewed  over  the  lawn  and  through  the 
flowers. 

The  distracted  father  searched  every- 
where ;  he  hunted  high  and  low,  and  all 
in  vain.  Grace's  little  sitting-room  and 
her  bedroom  had  been  rudely  violated  like 
the  rest;  only  from  under  a  fallen  mos- 
quito-net crawled  poor  Finette,  ptteously 
moaning  and  badly  wounded  by  the  thrust 
of  a  Malay  kris.  It  was  touching  to  see 
the  poor  dog  cheer  up  at  the  sight  of  her 
master;  drag  herself  along  the  floor  to 
his  feet,  and  cover  bis  hands  with  her 
caresses.  And  Moray  was  touched;  it 
was  no  shame  to  his  manhood  that  he 
caught  her  up  in  his  arms  and  covered 
her  with  his  kisses.  But  unhappily  the 
dog,  which  did  all  but  speak,  could  tell 
him  nothing  of  her  mistress.  So  he  set 
her  gently  down  again,  dropped  from  the 
window  on  to  the  ground,  and  hurried 
after  his  followers  into  the  gardens  to 
pursue  his  investigations. 

A  shout  drew  him  away  to  a  clump  of 
shrubbery.  As  chance  would  have  it,  it 
was  the  very  thicket  where  RafiEerty  had 
ensconced  himself  on  the  eventful  even- 
ing when  he  sought  his  interview  with 
Grace.  And  there  lay  poor  Mr.  RafiEerty 
again,  but  on  this  occasion  quite  unable 
to  bestir  himself.  Indeed,  as  he  said 
subsequently,  it  was  only  by  a  miracle, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  blessed  crucifix  he 
always  wore  next  to  his  skin,  that  the  life 
of  the  hard-fighting  Irishman  had  been 
spared.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  had  simply 
been  "kilt,"  in  other  words,  he  had  merely 
had  his  head  broken,  —  with  a  chance 
wound  in  the  chest,  **that  counted  little 
one  way  or  the  other/'  —  and  then  had 
been  tumbled  into  the  thicket.  Now,  be- 
ing picked  up  by  **thim  friendly  niggers," 
he  dragged  himself  on  to  one  elbow  and 
tried  to  "spake."  But  it  was  not  till  the 
sight  of  the  resident  made  it  worth  while, 
that  he  strove  to  string  some  articulate 
sentences  together;  nor  did  he  succeed 
in  making  himself  intelligible  till  after  an 
internal  application  of  spirits.  Impatient 
as  he  was,  Moray  had  held  back  his  flask; 
arrack  seemed  hardly  to  be  the  thing  for 
a  wounded  European  in  the  circumstances. 
But  RafiEerty  made  an  efifort,  seized  it, 
swallowed,  and  delivered  himself :  — 

*'Sure  it's  the  finest  medicine  in  the 
world,  and  it  goes  down  like  mother's 
milk.  For  now,"  he  added,  recalling  his 
temperance  pledge  with  a  dreamy  sigh, 
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**  1*11)  free  from  my  promise.*'  Then  re- 
membering what  had  passed,  to  his  weak- 
ness he  fairly  broke  down.  At  last  Mo- 
ray did  prevail  on  him  to  speak,  though 
the  thought  of  the  pain  he  was  involun- 
tarily inflicting  nearly  gave  the  warm- 
hearted Irishman  a  relapse.  The  house 
had  been  taken  from  the  other  side  when 
he  was  making  a  fight  of  it  in  the  veran- 
dah looking  seaward.  The  last  thing  he 
had  seen  of  Miss  Grace,  she  was  being 
carried  to  the  river  in  the  arms  of  a  big 
barbarian.  He  had  made  a  dash  to  the 
rescue.  "  but  they  were  too  many  for  me 
—  bad  luck  to  them.  They  knocked  me 
flat  on  my  back  here,  and  I  saw  no  more 
till  ye  wakened  me.  But  you'll  be  going 
after  her,  bir,  and  you*ll  take  roe  with 
you,"  added  Mr.  Rafferty.  "  You  can  lay 
me  down  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  boats 
till  Tm  wanted;  and  anyhow,  when  the 
fighting  begins,  you  may  trust  Jack  Raf- 
ferty to  come  up  to  time.'* 

Mr.  RafEerty's  request,  mad  as  it  was, 
served  the  purpose  of  rousing  Moray  from 
bis  stupefaction.  His  child  was  gone; 
the  settlement  was  seemingly  evacoated 
by  the  enemy;  whatever  the  chances, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  up 
the  chase,  without  unnecessarily  losing 
one  moment.  But  it  was  his  destiny  in 
those  two  dismal  days  to  have  his  patience 
strained  almost  beyond  the  endurable. 
This  man,  who  had  prided  himself  upon 
cool  self-control,  was  perpetually  breaking 
his  teeth  against  obstacles  nearly  insur- 
mountable. Matusin  was  dead  or  had 
disappeared,  and  the  survivors  of  the  gar- 
rison had  vanished  with  him.  As  for  the 
followers  of  Pangaran  Jaffir,  they  had 
scattered  themselves  about  through  the 
town  in  search  of  any  stray  articles  to 
plunder;  and  the  boats  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  man  were  left  in  the  bay  beyond 
the  forest.  Before  he  could  lay  hands  on 
Pangaran,  before  that  chief.could  get  the 
body  of  his  people  together  again,  much 
invaluable  time  had  been  wasted.  Even 
then,  with  the  scratch  crews  of  strangers 
assembled  round  the  Sanga  prahus,  it  was 
hard  work  getting  a  flotilla  to  sea.  The 
Sarambang  people  objected  to  being  taken 
away  from  the  joys  of  pillaging,  and  they 
knew,  besides,  that  they  were  terribly 
overmatched,  should  the  enemy  be  in* 
ctined  to  shorten  sail  and  offer  battle. 
Even  Pangaran  —  and  not  unnaturally  in 
the  circumstances  —  gave  the  order  for 
embarkation  much  against  his  will.  His 
common  sense  told  him  that  if  he  were 
not  going  to  sea  on  a  wild-goose  chase, 
he  was  staking  life  and  reputation  against 


desperate  odds.  Hours  had  gone  by  be- 
fore the  boats  were  hastily  supplied  with 
some  provisions  and  water;  and  if  the 
start  was  effected  at  last,  Moray  saw  only 
too  plainly  that  it  was  because  the  crews 
were  encouraged  by  the  thought  that  a 
stern  chase  is  a  long  chase,  especially 
when  the  chased  is  the  stronger,  and  has 
practically  unlimited  law. 


From  LoDgman*B  Majcazine. 
SUNS  AND  METEORS. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  associate  suns 
and  meteors,  fixed  stars  and  shooting  stars. 
One  can  scarcely  imagine  bodies  more 
unlike  —  suns,  the  mightiest,  because  the 
roost  massive,  of  all  the  subjects  of  astro- 
noroical  research,  and  meteors,  many  of 
which  are  so  small  that  in  their  brief  rush 
through  our  air  they  are  entirely  dissi> 
pated,  and  in  a  sense  destroyed.  For 
millions,  nay,  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years,  a  sun  endures,  pouring  forth  mo- 
ment by  moment  supplies  of  light  and  beat 
—  the  life  of  worlds  circling  around  him  — 
in  quantities  so  enormous  that  the  human 
mind  is  utterly  unable  to  conceive  them. 
The  falling  star  glows  but  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, and  then  its  brief  career  comes  to 
an  end.  Weighed  in  the  scales  of  science, 
the  suns  which  people  space  are  found  to 
outweigh,  severally,  such  globes  as  our 
earth,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times ; 
the  falling  star  has  also  been  weighed, 
and  its  average  weight  is  found  to  be  but 
a  few  grains. 

Yet,  as  shooting  stars  have  been  un- 
mistakably associated  with  comets,  which 
seem  so  utterly  unlike  them,  so  have  they 
now  been  connected,  by  evidence  which 
seems  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  with  suns. 
Quite  recently,  indeed,  meteors  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  have  been  discovered  which  tell 
us  that  respecting  the  noblest  order  of 
huns  which  no  instruments  made  by  man 
could  have  revealed. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  line  of  rea- 
soning by  which  it  has  been  shown  that 
large  numbers  of  the  meteoric  bodies 
which  reach  our  earth  from  outer  space 
have  been  ejected  from  the  interior  of 
suns,  or  of  bodies  in  a  sunlike  stale.  We 
may  then  examine  the  new  discovery,  and 
consider  its  bearing  on  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  meteors. 

In  former  times  it  was  the  received 
theory  respecting  meteors  that  they  had 
their  origin  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air.    But  it  was  at  length  proved  that, 
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instead  of  that  loo^-received  theory,  a 
theory  which  had  been  rejected  as  too  ab- 
surd for  credence  must  be  accepted.  It 
was  found  that  meteors  reach  our  earth 
from  interplanetary  space.  As  Humboldt 
well  expressed  it :  "  They  bringj  to  the 
earth  extra-terrestrial  matter;  they  are 
the  only  messengers  which  reach  us  from 
regions  outside  the  world  on  which  we 
live." 

But  the  nature  of  their  paths  was  long 
unknown.  All  that  had  been  proved  was 
that  they  travel  in  flights  around  the  sun 
as  their  ruling  centre.  The  proof  was 
twofold.  Oecause  shooting  stars  are  seen 
in  showers  on  special  days  of  the  year  — 
not  of  each  year,  but  still  so  often  as  to 
show  that  the  coincidence  of  date  is  no 
mere  accident  —  it  is  certain  that  they 
travel  on  paths  crossing  the  track  of  the 
earth  at  particular  points.  Each  star- 
shower  having  a  special  date  forms  a 
distinct  system.  The  second  proof  was 
equally  decisive.  The  meteor  paths  dur- 
ing any  great  display  always  seem  to  radi- 
ate from  the  same  fixed  point  on  the  star 
sphere,  no  matter  how  many  hours  the 
display  may  last,  or  how  much,  therefore, 
that  point  may  change  in  position  with 
regard  to  the  horizon.  It  follows  that 
their  paths  are  parallel  before  they  reach 
the  earth. 

The  last  point  is  to  be  specially  noticed. 
It  not  only  affords  a  subsidiary  proof  of 
what  was  already  established  by  the  agree- 
ment of  dates.  It  tells  us  something  new 
about  the  meteors  and  their  movements. 
The  observer  on  earth  is  carried  round 
the  earth's  axis  during  the  display,  by  the 
earth's  motion  of  rotation.  This  motion, 
though  slow  compared  with  the  movement 
of  the  earth  in  her  revolution  around  the 
sun,  is  nevertheless  considerable  in  itself. 
At  the  equator,  a  point  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face moves  rather  more  than  one  thousand 
miles  an  hour;  in  latitude  45^  north  or 
south,  the  rate  of  motion  is  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour.  (London 
is  carried  round  the  earth's  axis  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  ten  miles  per  minute.) 
Now  the  earth  travels  round  the  sun  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  and  one-half  miles  in 
a  second,  and  meteors  would  usually  cross 
the  earth's  track  with  velocities  greater 
than  these,  since  a  body  travelling  (as 
roost  meteors  travel)  around  the  sun,  on 
an  orbit  extending  far  beyond  the  earth's, 
would  have  at  the  earth's  distance  from 
the  sun  a  velocity  of  about  twenty-six 
miles  per  second.  The  effects  then  of 
the  earth's  rotational  movement,  as  hour 
by  hour  ao  observer's  direction  of  motion 


(due  to  this  cause)  is  altered,  can  bat 
slightly  modify  the  apparent  direction  of 
meteoric  motion.  Still  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  in  many  cases  these  effects 
(which  may  be  compared  to  the  apparent 
change  in  the  direction  of  rainfall,  as  our 
motion  through  the  rain,  in  walking  or 
riding,  is  modified)  would  be  recognized. 
The  circumstance  that  no  observer  of 
meteors  has  ever  detected  such  effects 
shows  that  in  all  cases  hitherto  dealt  with 
the  velocities  with  which  meteors  encoun- 
ter, or  overtake,  or  pass  athwart  the  earth 
are  enormously  greater  than  the  velocities 
with  which  points  on  the  earth's  surface 
are  carried  round  her  axis,  and  greater 
also  than  the  velocities  which  the  earth 
can  communicate  to  bodies  approaching 
her  from  outside.* 

From  Olmstead's  demonstrated  theory 
of  meteors  (the  credit  of  which  has  been 
very  calmly  bestowed  of  late  on  persons 
who  had  done  00  more  than  note  a  few 
circumstances  consistent  with  it)  has  been 
followed,  since  1866,  by  a  series  of  inter- 
esting discoveries.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  meteors  of  November  13-14  travel 
in  a  period  of  thirty-three  and  one-third 
years  round  the  sun  in  a  path  extending 
beyond  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Uranus, 
and  passing  very  close  to  this  orbit  at  one 
point.  It  has  been  shown  further  that  the 
meteors  of  August  lo-i  I  and  of  Novem- 
ber'13-14  travel  on  the  tracks  of  knowa 
comets.  It  has  been  rendered  highly 
probable  that  every  meteor  system  tells  us 
of  the  course  of  a  comet,  though  not  nec- 
essarily of  a  comet  now  in  existence,  while 
every  comet  Is  followed  by  a  train  of  me- 
teoric attendants.  This  train,  by  the  way, 
must  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  the 
comet's  tail  —  a  very  different  formation 
and  occupying  an  entirely  different  posi- 
tion. In  the  only  case  where  the  earth 
has  ever  been  known  to  be  approaching 
the  track  of  a  known  comet,  prediction 
was  made  (by  Professor  Alexander  Her- 
Achel  and  myself)  that  a  display  of  shoot- 
ingfstars  would  be  seen,  radiating  from  a 
particular  point  of  the  heavens,  at  the  lime 
when  the  earth  was  plunging  through  that 
comet's  train  of  meteoric  attendants  ;  and 
this  prediction  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

*  The  velocity  which  the  earth  could  communicate  to 
a  body  drawo  to  her  surface  from  an  iodefiaitely  e:reat 
distance  by  her  own  attraction  only  would  be  nearly 
seven  miles  per  second;  but  the  bodies  which  come 
near  the  earth,  or  actually  encounter  her,  are  alreadpf 
travelling,  for  the  most  part,.with  much  greater  veloci- 
ties, communicated  by  solar  attraction  *,  and  she  has  not 
time,  during  their  swifi  rush  towards  or  past  her,  to 
impart  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  velocity  which  she  could 
communicate  were  she  alone  at  work  upon  them,  and 
they  had  00  aim-impaned  velocities. 
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We  may  fairly  infer  that  what  has  been 
shown  of  all  the  comets  whose  paths  have 
crossed  the  earth's  track  is  true  of  comets 
generally. 

When  so  much  as  this  was  known  about 
sbootin«:  stars,  it  was  natural  that  astron- 
omers should  begin  to  form  ideas  as  to 
the  origin  of  these  bodies.  Accordingly 
a  theory  was  advanced  in  1866  by  Signor 
Schiaparelli  of  Milan,  which,  because  no 
one  at  the  time  dwelt  on  any  of  its  short- 
comings, or  advanced  anv  other  theory, 
has  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  an 
accepted  theory,  and  was  so  spoken  of  re- 
cently by  Professor  Young,  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  in  his  farewell  address  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

Schiaparelli*s  theory  was  this :  He  as- 
sumed that  flights  of  meteors  are  travel- 
ling about  through  the  realms  of  interstel- 
lar space  in  the  form  of  nebulous  clouds. 
Under  the  attraction  of  some  sun  towards 
which  their  course  has  already  in  some 
degree  directed  them,  they  move  towards 
the  region  wherein  his  family  are  travel- 
ling. If  by  chance  a  flight  of  meteors 
should  come  near  enough  to  one  of  the 
members  of  such  a  family,  it  is  deflected 
from  the  course  it  had  been  following,  and 
may  (under  particular  conditions)  be  re- 
tarded. If  so  the  future  course  of  that 
flight  of  meteors  will  be  a  closed  though 
eccentric  orbit  around  the  sun  attended 
on  by  that  disturbing  planet.  Such  closed 
orbit  will  necessarily  pass  through  the 
point  where  that  disturbance  was  produced 
by  which  the  meteor  flight  was,  in  a  sense, 
captured.  The  theory  requires  further 
that  an  immense  number  of  such  captures 
should  be  made.  For  our  earth  passes 
through  great  numbers  of  meteor  flights, 
and  it  is  certain  that  for  each  meteor  sys- 
tem (among  those  captured)  through  which 
our  earth  passes,  there  must  be  millions 
to  which  she  does  not  draw  near. 

That  this  speculation- — for  it  is  obvi- 
ously nothing  more  —  should  be  described 
by  so  careful  a  student  of  astronomy  as 
Professor  Young,  in  terms  implying  that 
it  is  a  theory  based  on  the  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  an  adequate  amount  of  evi- 
dence, is  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
One  speaks  of  the  Copernican  system  as 
the  received  theory  of  planetary  motion, 
but  even  Laplace's  widely  known  hypoth- 
esis of  the  origin  of  the  planetary  system 
is  not  called  the  ••  received  theory."  New- 
ton's theory  of  universal  gravitation  is 
received,  but  Le  Sage's  speculation  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion is  regarded  as  a  speculation  only.     In 


like  manner  the  theory  that  meteor  sys- 
tems travel  around  the  sun,  or  rather  that 
all  meteoric  bodies  reach  our  earth  from 
outside  with  planetary  velocities,  is  es- 
tablished by  evidence  which  cannot  be 
shaken ;  but  the  suggestion  that  meteors 
are  drawn  from  interstellar  space  by  our 
sun's  attraction,  and  then  by  the  casual 
intervention  of  one  or  other  of  the  giant 
planets  forced  to  travel  on  a  closed  path 
around  the  sun,  is  but  a  speculation,  as 
little  based  on  any  real  evidence  as  the 
old-fashioned  idea  that  rain  comes  down 
upon  the  earth  from  some  great  reservoir 
of  water  above  the  crystalline. 

Of  the  general  idea  that  meteors,  and 
therefore  comets,  come  to  us  from  inter- 
stellar space,  it  may  be  said  that  in  one 
sense  it  is  manifestly  probable,  if  not  cer- 
tain, in  regard  at  least  to  many  svstems 
of  meteors.  Of  many  comets  anci  mete- 
ors we  have  to  admit  that  unquestionably 
the  region  whence  they  came  on  their  last 
visit  to  the  earth  was  that  vast  realm  out- 
side the  solar  domain  which  we  call  inter- 
stellar space.  It  is  one  thing,  however, 
to  admit  this,  another  and  a  very  different 
matter  to  regard  interstellar  space  as  a 
sort  of  breeding-place  for  meteors  and 
comets.  To  explain  them  thus  is  to  in- 
terpret a  marvel  by  a  miracle.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  say  whence  meteors  came  to 
occupy  in  such  inconceivable  numbers 
the  interstellar  spaces;  but  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  show  how  they 
might  be  understood  to  have  been  there 
from  the  beginning. 

But  while  there  is  this  overwhelming 
negative  objection  to  Schiaparelli's  spec- 
ulation, which  in  effect  explains  nothing, 
there  is  a  positive  objection  of  the  most 
decisive  nature.  It  is  one  which  I  pointed 
out  long  since,  one  whose  validity  has 
been  admitted,  and  one  which  has  never 
yet  been  in  any  way  answered  —  though 
Professor  Young  has  suggested  that  pos- 
sibly some  way  of  answering  it  may  yet 
be  suggested. 

I  will  not  here  enter  on  the  considera- 
tions, chiefly  mathematical,  on  which  the 
objection  I  am  about  to  indicate  is  based. 
I  will  note  pnly  what  is  the  certain  result 
of  applying  mathematical  tests.  The  giant 
planets  cannot  do  what  Schiaparelli's  the- 
ory requires  that  thev  should  do.  The 
individual  members  of  a  flight  of  meteors 
travelling  from  interstellar  space  towards 
the  solar  system  may  chance  to  pass  near 
enough  to  one  of  the  giant  planets  to  be 
caused  thenceforth  to  travel  on  closed 
paths  around  the  sun ;  nay,  the  flight  it- 
self  might  be   captured  (in  this  sense) 
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bodily.  But  there  is  no  possible  way  in 
which  a  fli«:ht  of  meteors,  coDsistin^,  like 
the  November  meteors  (the  Leonids*)  and 
the  August  meteors  (the  Perseids*),  of 
manyjbiilions  of  billioDs  of  discrete  bod- 
ies, could  be  so  captured  by  a  member  of 
the  sun*s  family,  even  by  the  giant  Jupiter 
himself,  as  to  travel  on  the  paths  which 
these  systems  actually  pursue.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  the  Leonids  have  been  cap- 
tured at  all,  as  Schiaparelli  imagined,  it 
must  have  been  by  Uranus,  whose  cap* 
turing  power  is  utterly  insignificant  com- 
pared with  that  possessed  by  Jupiter  and 
Saturn ;  while  the  Perseids,  if  captured 
by  any  member  of  the  solar  system,  must 
have  been  captured  either  by  some  planet 
exterior  to  Neptune  or  by  the  earth  her- 
self; for  the  Leonids  only  approach  the 
orbit  of  Uranus  and  the  earth  in  their 
course  around  the  sun,  while  the  Perseids 
approach  the  orbit  of  no  known  planet 
except  the  earth.  Now,  taking  the  Leo- 
nids (for,  be  it  observed,  a  single  instance 
will  suffice,  and  the  Leonids  have  long 
been  regarded  as  strikingly  illustrating 
Schiapareirrs  theory),  we  find  that  for  a 
single  member  of  this  family  to  have  had 
its  path  changed  from  one  passing  out 
into  interstellar  space  to  one  having  a 
period  of  thirty-three  and  one-fourth  years 
—  the  actual  period  in  which  the  Leonids 
complete  their  circuit  —  that  meteoric 
body  must  have  passed  very  close  indeed 
to  the  globe  of  Uranus.  A  certain  amount 
of  the  meteor's  motion  would  have  had  to 
be  withdrawn  by  the  attractive  power  of 
Uranus,  and  as  the  velocity  eventually 
abstracted  is  only  the  excess  of  the  quan- 
tity abstracted  during  one  part  of  the  time 
when  the  body  was  near  Uranus  over  the 
quantity  added  during  the  rest  of  that 
time,  it  is  clear  that  Uranus  must  work 
very  hard  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on 
a  body  which  rushes  past  the  planet  with 
a  sun-imparted  velocity  of  several  miles 
per  second.  When  details  are  consid- 
ered, it  is  found  that  the  approach  of  a 
meteor  to  Uranus,  as  the  meteor  came  in 
from  outer  space,  would  have  to  be  so 
very  close  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
that  a  flight  of  many  billions  of  billions  of 
meteors  could  all  pass  near  enough  to 
have  that  path  assigned  to  them  along 
which  all  the  Leonids  actually  travel. 
And  so  with  other  cases  —  with  every 
other  case  where  the  actual  periods,  and 
therefore  velocities,  of  meteors  are  known. 

*  The  reader  is  not  to  suppoM  that  the  Leonids  are 
the  only  November  meteors,  or  the  Perseids  the  only 
August  meteors;  I  add  these  names  to  show  which 
particular  set  of  November  meteors  and  which  particular 
sec  oi  August  meteors  I  am  referriog  to. 


Despite  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Young,  that 
in  some  way  or  other  this  objection  may 
be  explained  away,  I  venture  to  say  with 
the  utmost  confidence  (and  I  think  undue 
confidence  about  such  matters  is  not  a 
fault  with  which  I  can  be  charged)  that 
the  giant  planets  cannot  have  captured 
Ofu  of  the  flights  of  meteors  whose  true 
period  of  revolution  has  been  determined. 
It  may  be  that  some  among  the  four  hun- 
dred or  so  of  meteor  systems  which  the 
earth  encounters  in  the  course  of  each 
yearly  circuit  around  the  sun  have  been 
captured  in  this  particular  way;  but,  so 
far  as  known  facts  are  concerned,  and 
especially  those  known  facts  which  led 
Schiaparelli  to  formulate  his  so-called  the* 
ory,  it  is  certain  not  only  that  we  have  no 
evidence  in  its  favor,  but  that  all  the  real 
evidence  is  opposed  to  it. 

It  was  this  which  led  me  to  believe  that 
meteors  have  had  their  origin,  or  that  at 
any  rate  multitudes  among  known  meteor 
systems  have  had  their  origin,  in  another 
way. 

Note,  first,  that  the  researches  of  Stan- 
islas Meunier  and  others  have  led  many 
—  Dr.  Ball,  of  Dublin,  for  example  —  to 
the  opinion  that  some  at  any  rate  among 
the  meteors  annually  encountered  by  the 
earth  are  her  own  children.  In  other 
words,  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that 
during  some  remote  past  period  the  earth 
was  able,  being  then  full  of  the  fiery  ener- 
gies of  planetary  youth,  to  eject  from  her 
interior  flights  of  missiles  —  clouds  of 
world-dust,  so  to  speak  —  with  such  veloc- 
ity that  the  matter  thus  ejected  was  free 
thenceforth  to  travel  around  the  sun,  with 
no  other  subservience  to  its  parent  orb 
than  is  involved  in  the  circumstance  that, 
forever  thereafter,  the  paths  of  such  eject- 
ed missiles  would  cross,  or  pass  very  near 
to,  the  track  of  the  earth. 

With  regard  to  this  idea,  which  at  first 
seems  fanciful  in  the  extreme,  I  may  re- 
mark that  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  every  orb  in  space  passes  through 
stages  of  orb  life  which  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  three;  the  sunlike,  the  earth- 
like, and  the  moonlike;* and  therefore  we 
must  recognize  in  the  past  history  of  our 
earth  a  time  when  her  energies  were  far 
more  active  than  those  she  now  has.  We 
cannot  infer  her  power  of  ejecting  matter 
from  her  interior,  when  she  was  in  the 
sunlike  state,  from  that  which  she  pos- 

*  Another  classification  may  be  suggested  —  the  glow- 
ing vaporous  state  (like  the  sun's),  the  fiery  state  (like 
that  in  which  the  giant  planets  seem  to  bck  the  hie- 
bearing  state  (like  the  earth* s),  the  st^te  of  old  age  (of 
which  Mars  seems  to  afford  an  example),  and  the  death- 
like state  (which  the  moon  seems  to  have  reached). 
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sesses  DOW  when  she  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  lifebeario^  portion  of  her  career. 
When  she  was  a  sun  she  was  a  very  small 
8aD,a  mere  dwarf  compared  with  the  g;iant 
Japiter  when  he  was  a  sun,  and  a  mere 
speck  of  light  compared  with  the  mighty 
sun  which  rules  our  system.  Yet  she 
probably  possessed  then  eruptive  powers 
compared  with  which  those  she  now  pos- 
sesses are  as  nought.  But  Krakatoa 
taught  us  recently,  as  at  other  times  the 
earth-throes  of  Peru  and  Chili,  of  Sicily, 
Naples,  Spain,  and  Iceland  have  taught 
us,  that  the  earth's  eruptive  energies  are 
even  now  in  no  sense  contemptible.  The 
probabilities  are  at  least  highly  favorable 
to  the  theory  enunciated  by  Dr.  BaU.  For 
the  immense  numbers  of  sporadic  meteors 
encountered  by  our  earth  almost  compel 
the  belief  that  her  track  must  be  regarded 
as  in  a  sense  infested  by  meteors  — 
crossed,  that  is,  by  greater  numbers  of 
these  bodies  than  traverse  similar  parts 
of  the  solar  system  outside  or  within  or 
above  or  below  (north  or  south  *)  of  the 
earth's  path.  This  would  mean,  ot  course, 
that  the  earth  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  strewing  of  this  track  with  me- 
teors ;  and  as  the  earth  roost  assuredly  has 
never  had  the  power  of  drawing  meteors 
from  paths  on  which  they  had  entered  un- 
der solar  influence  (as  Schiaparelli  imag- 
ined that  the  giant  planets  might  have 
done)  it  seems  to  follow  inevitably  that 
the  earth  has  given  birth  to  this  surplus 
stock  of  earth-crossing  meteors. 

Let  it  next  be  noticed  that  there  are 
certain  families  of  comets  which  have 
been  for  many  years  associated  with  the 
eiant  planets.  Many  years  ago,  and  long 
before  I  recognized  the  real  meaning  of 
the  phenomenon,  I  wrote  an  essay,  which 
appeared  in  a  weekly  magazine  of  wide 
circulation,  in  which  I  treated  of  the 
"comet  families  of  the  giant  planets."  I 
gave  this  name  to  certain  families  of  com- 
ets which,  though  circling  around  the  sun 
as  their  real  attracting  centre,  yet  have 
paths  approaching  so  near  to  the  orbits  of 
the  giant  planets  that  we  may  fairly  regard 
these  comets  as  in  some  way  or  other  de- 
pendent on  the  giant  planets  —  each  on 
the  particular  giant  planet  with  which  it 
thus  seems  associated. 

Now,  as  comets  are  known  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  trains  of  meteoric  attendants,  we 
may  say  that  we  have  here  a  phenomenon 
closely  akin  to,  if  not  practically  identical 
with,   the   peculiarity  in   relation   to  the 

*  It  is  as  correct  to  speak  of  north  and  south  with 
reference  to  the  plane  in  which  the  earth  travels  as  with 
relerence  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator. 
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earth's  orbit  which  Dr.  Ball  and  others 
have  endeavored  to  explain  (and,  as  I 
think,  have  successfully  explained)  by  as- 
suming that  millions  of  years  ago  the  earth 
herself  ejected  those  particular  meteors 
which  form  as  it  were  the  extra  population 
of  the  earth's  orbit  region.  So  that  we 
.seem  justified  in  adopting  here,  also,  a 
similar  explanation.  Of  course  if  Schia- 
pareUi*8  theory  were  anything  more  than 
a  speculation,  and  still  more  if  it  deserved 
to  be  regarded  as  a  received  theory,  we 
might  hesitate  before  we  rejected  what 
would  be,  in  fact,  an  explanation  of  the 
very  peculiarity  we  are  considering.  But 
we  have  seen  that  not  only  has  Schiapa- 
relli's  theory  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
received  theory,  or  as  a  theory  at  all  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  there 
are  objections  to  it  which  are  in  fact  ab- 
solutely insurmountable.  We  therefore 
turn  to  the  other  explanation  as  one  which 
here  naturally  suggests  itself  —  we  inquire 
at  any  rate  whether  the  cometic  and  me- 
teoric families  of  the  giant  planets  may 
not  be  regarded  as  originally  ejected,  in 
the  form  of  meteoric  streams,  from  the 
giant  planets,  when  these  were  in  the  sun- 
like state. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  if  the  earth  ejected  meteoric 
bodies  when  she  was  in  the  sunlike  state, 
the  giant  planets  would  have  done  so  like- 
wise. Therefore  there  are  a  priori  rea- 
sons for  regarding  as  probable  the  theory 
to  which  we  have  thus  been  led  by  a  pos' 
//rii^r/ considerations.  Moreover,  as  the 
giant  planets  are  still  in  a  semi-sunlike 
state,  we  see  that  in  all  probability  the 
meteor  streams  expelled  from  these  plan- 
ets would  retain  something  of  their  origi- 
nal coherence,  that  is,  they  would  appear 
in  company  with  comets  (each  comet  rep- 
resenting a  cloud  of  meteors  originally 
expelled  as  a  coherent  group).  Thus  we 
could  understand  the  existence  of  the 
comet  families  of  the  giant  planets,  though, 
of  course,  we  can  also  understand  that 
many  comets  formerly  belonging  to  these 
families  have  disappeared  as  comets ;  in- 
deed, we  have  been  able  to  watch,  in  the 
case  of  Biela's  comet,  the  process  of  dis- 
integration, by  which  one  of  the  members 
of  Jupiter's  comet  family  has  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  comet,  and  remains  only  as  a 
stream  of  meteors. 

But  now  two  problems  of  interest  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  consideration.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  in  the  sun  an  ex- 
ample of  an  orb  in  that  particular  stage  of 
orb  life  during  which,  we  have  been  led 
to  suppose,  meteoric  ejection  takes  place, 
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and  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether 
the  sun-  ever  ejects  flights  of  discrete  bod- 
ies from  his  interior;  and  this  inquiry  will 
naturally  be  extended  to  his  fellow-suns 
the  stars.  In  the  second  place,  we  are 
led  to  ask  how  those  comets  and  meteor 
streams  are  to  be  explained  which  assur- 
edly have  not  been  ejected  from  the  earth 
or  any  of  the  planets ;  and  this  inquiry 
will  have  to  be  extended  to  those  comets 
and  meteoric  streams  which  not  only  can- 
not have  come  from  any  member  of  the 
solar  system,  but  cannot  possibly  have 
been  derived  from  the  central  ruler  of  that 
system. 

Now,  amon^  the  remarkable  discover- 
ies made  by  means  of  the  spectroscope, 
one  of  the  most  striking  has  been  the  rec- 
ognition of  tremendous  solar  disturbances 
of  an  eruptive  or  rather  of  an  explosive 
nature.  In  1872,  Professor  Young,  of 
Princeton,*  N.J.,  observed  a  solar  erup- 
tion, in  which  what  looked  like  filaments 
of  glowing  hydrogen  (averaging  a  thou- 
sand miles  or  so  in  length  !)  seemed  to 
travel  upwards  from  the  sun's  surface  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  miles  per  second,  till  they  had  reached 
a  height  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  miles.  Even  then  they  did 
not  cease  to  ascend ;  but,  losing  their 
lustre,  faded  out  of  view.  If  shreds  of 
hydrogen  were  really  shot  out  on  that  oc- 
casion, we  should  scarcely  find  in  the 
■event  anything  bearing  on  the  matter  be- 
fore us  —  the  possible  ejection  of  meteoric 
matter.  But  no  one  who  considers  the 
phenomenon  with  attention,  or  studies 
the  evidence  obtained  in  regard  to  it,  can 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  what  look  like 
ejections  of  glowing  hydrogen  can  be 
really  of  that  nature.  It  is  obvious  alike 
from  d  priori  considerations  and  a  pos- 
teriori evidence  that  the  jet-like  streams 
of  hydrogen  are  in  reality  the  tracks  of 
ejected  matter,  solid  or  liquid.  For,  not 
only  is  it  impossible  that  streams  of 
such  a  substance  as  hydrogen  should  be 
ejected  to  heights  of  many  thousands  of 
miles  through  an  atmosphere  of  probably 
greater  and  certainly  equal  density,  but 
the  shapes  assumed  by  the  hydrogen 
streaks  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
they  can  have  been  themselves  ejected. 
For  instance,  the  shreds  of  hydrogen  ob- 

*  Of  Dartmouth,  N.  H.,  when  the  discovery  was 
made.  It  has  been  hoped  that  Prof.  Young,  with  the 
much  more  powerful  telescope  at  Princeton,  will  make 
discoveries  even  exceeding  in  interest  those  which  he 
made  at  Dvimouth.  But  little  worth  mentioning  has 
been  done.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  though  astronomy  had 
been  all  but  dead  in  America  during  the  last  few  years. 
Routine  observatory  work  has  gone  00,  but  no  discov- 
ery of  any  interest  baa  been  made. 
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served  by  Professor  Young  (some  of 
which  were  thousands  of  miles  long)  were 
irregular  in  shape.  Had  they  really  been 
travelling  through  a  resisting  atmosphere, 
at  the  enormous  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  miles  per  second,  they  would 
certainly  have  been  pear-shaped,  rounded 
in  front  and  tailed  behind,  like  fire-balls  in 
our  own  air.  But  they  resembled,  rather, 
the  irregular  streaks  showing  where  our 
air  has  been  rendered  luminous  by  the 
passage  of  meteoric  masses  through  it. 

Professor  Young's  o|;>servation  proved 
in  fact  that  on  that  particular  occasion,  the 
sun  had  shot  out  from  his  interior  a  flight 
of  many  thousands  of  bodies.  The  bodies 
themselves  would  not  be  visible,  because 
the  phenomenon  was  observed  through  a 
telespectroscope,  admitting  only  red  light 
of  the  same  tint  as  the  red  of  glowing 
hydrogen.  But  the  light  from  the  heated 
hydrogen  along  the  tracks  of  these  ejected 
missiles  would  be  clearly  visible.  The 
streaks  would,  of  course,  seem  to  ascend. 
For  they  would  always  be  close  up  to  the 
missiles  producing  them,  so  that  their  for- 
ward ends  would  advance,  while  their  rear 
ends  would  seem  also  to  advance  as  the 
light  gradually  faded  out  along  those  parts 
of  the  track  which  were  farthest  from  the 
advancing  missile. 

What  Professor  Young  saw  has  been 
seen  since,  at  various  observatories.  The 
sun  then  has  the  power  of  ejecting  matter 
from  his  interior  —  presumably  in  volcaoic 
explosions  Moreover,  a  calculation  which 
I  made  respecting  Professor  Young's  ex- 
plosions shows  that  the  matter  ejected 
on  that  occasion  passed  away  from  the  sun 
with  such  velocity  that  it  would  never  re- 
turn to  him.  Those  missiles  were  thence- 
forth akin  to  meteoric  bodies  travelling 
freely  through  space. 

We  may  fairly  extend  the  evidence  thus 
given  respecting  the  one  sun  we  are  able 
to  study  to  other  suns  —  and  the  exten- 
sion may  be  made  to  other  suns  in  time 
as  well  as  to  other  suns  in  space.  If  the 
one  sun  we  are  able  to  study,  because  he 
is  comparatively  near  to  us,  and  because 
he  is  a  sun  now^  is  able  to  eject  flights  of 
bodies  from  his  interior  to  vast  distances, 
and  even  to  cast  such  bodies  forever  away 
from  him,  the  other  suns  which  people 
space  possess  in  all  probability  a  similar 
power,  and  orbs  which  were  suns  in  the 
remote  past,  possibly  also  orbs  which  will 
be  suns  hereafter,  were  or  will  be  simi* 
larly  active. 

Taking  first  the  extension  of  the  evi* 
dence  given  by  the  sun  to  bodies  ao 
longer  suns,  we  see  that  what  has  been 
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already  suggested  in  other  ways  is  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  the  actual  erup- 
tive power  possessed  by  the  san.  We  see 
that  millions  of  years  ago,  when  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  were  active  suns,  they  prob- 
ably possessed  the  power  of  ejecting 
flights  of  bodies  from  their  interior  as  the 
sun  does  now,  and  many  millions  of  years 
a^o,  when  our  earth  anci  her  fellow-terres- 
trial  planets  were  sunlike  bodies,  they 
were  similarly  active  (each  in  its  degree). 
For  it  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  though  a 
body  like  Jupiter  would  have  nothing  like 
the  sun's  eruptive  energy  (in  amount), 
such  an  orb  would  need  nothing  like  that 
energy  to  eject  matter  .from  its  interior 
never  to  return.  So  with  a  globe  like  our 
earth.  The  sun  must  eject  a  body  with  a 
velocity  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
per  second,  that  it  may  never  return  to 
him  ;  and  Jupiter  would  have  to  impart  a 
velocity  of  about  forty  miles  per  second 
to  reject  forever  a  mass  erupted  from  his 
interior;  but  in  the  case  of  our  earth  a 
velocity  of  seven  miles  per  second  would 
suffice  to  carry  ejected  matter  forever 
away  from  her  (apart,  of  course,  from,  the 
chance  of  subsequent  capture  by  acciden- 
tal encounter  with  the  parent  orb,  whose 
course  the  track  of  the  ejected  mass  would 
always  thereafter  approach  or  intersect). 
Now,  though  no  volcanic  explosions  which 
at  present  take  place  eject  bodies  from 
the  earth  with  anything  like  this  velocity, 
yet  remembering  the  intense  activity  of 
an  orb  in  the  sunlike  stage,  as  compared 
with  the  energies  of  the  life-bearing  stage, 
we  see  that  even  apart  from  the  evidence 
given  by  solar  explosions,  and  from  the 
subsidiary  evidence  given  by  the  meteoric 
paths,  we  might  safely  infer  that  the  vol- 
canic outbursts  taking  place  during  our 
earth's  sunlike  stage  were  probably  quite 
sufficiently  intense  to  eject  matter  forever 
from  her  interior.  If  such  an  explosion 
as  that  of  Krakatoa  can  take  place  now, 
outbursts  of  the  mightier  sort  necessary 
for  meteor  ejection  may  well  have  oc- 
curred when  the  earth  was  a  small  sun. 
We  have  similar  actual  evidence  even  in 
the  case  of  the  giant  planets ;  for,  what- 
ever theory  may  be  formed  of  the  great 
red  spot  on  Jupiter,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  disturbance  affecting  an  area  nearly 
as  large  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  lasting  seven  years  in  full  activity, 
implies  most  tremendous  energies  when 
Jupiter  was  in  the  sunlike  stage  of  his 
career. 

As  to  the  future,  we  cannot  speak  so 
confidently.  We  know  not  what  the 
bodies  are,  if  bodies  there  be,  which  will 


hereafter  become  suns.  Possibly  the 
great  gaseous  nebulae  are  forming  into 
stars.  It  seems  unreasonable  at  any  rate 
to  suppose  that  as  there  are  suns  much 
younger  than  our  own  (Secchi's  first  or- 
der) as  well  as  suns  much  older  (Secchi's 
third  and  fourth  orders)  and  suns  long 
since  dead  (being  dark),  there  are  not  also 
suns  as  yet  unformed. 

Ranging  through  space  we  recognize  in 
every  star  a  sun,  not  only  like  our  sun 
pouring  out  light  and  heat,  but  doing 
doubtless  such  other  work  as  our  sun  is 
doing.  If  he  pours  out  in  a  single  explo- 
sion thousands  of  meteoric  bodies,  in  the 
millions  of  years  of  his  life  he  must  have 
poured  out  many  millions  of  millions  of 
such  bodies.  The  millions  of  millions  of 
other  suns  which  people  space  must  have 
done  likewise.  So  that  inconceivable 
numbers  of  bodies  expelled  from  existent 
suns  must  now  be  traversing  space. 

In  such  meteor  streams  —  or  comets  — 
we  find  the  explanation  of  those  comets 
which  reach  our  neighborhood  from  out- 
side the  planetary  system.  Some  of  the 
comets  of  long  period  may  be  regarded  as 
having  had  their  origin  from  our  own  sun, 
but  only  those  whose  paths  approach  very 
near  to  his  globe.  For  although  plan- 
etary perturbations  might  prevent  a  body 
ejected  by  the  sun  from  actually  returning 
to  him,  as,  if  undisturbed,  it  must  inevita- 
bly do,  such  perturbations  could  not  pos- 
sibly give  to  a  sun-expelled  body  a  path 
passing  far  from  the  sun's  globe. 

The  comets,  therefore,  or  meteor  sys- 
tems which  travel  around  the  sun  on 
orbits  passing  far  outside  the  planetary 
system,  and  those  whose  orbits  carry 
them  away  from  our  sun  never  to  return, 
are  explained  as  flights  of  bodies  ejected 
either  from  our  sun  himself  (in  the  case 
of  a  very  small  proportion  only)  or  from 
other  suns. 

But  among  the  suns  there  are  some 
so  much  mightier  than  the  rest  that  we 
might  expect  the  meteor  systems  sprung 
from  them  to  differ  in  marked  degree  from 
all  others.  I  refer  to  the  giant  suns  like 
Sirius,  Vega,  Altair,  and  others  of  Sec- 
chi's first  order.*  Sirius,  judged  by  the 
quantity  of  light  he  emits,  is  probably  at 
least  a  thousand  times  larger  than  the 
sun ;  and  we  may  infer  that  the  other 
suns  of  the  same  order  are  in  like  degree 
superior  to  our  sun  both  in  size  and  in 
energy. 

Surely  the  meteor  flights  ejected  from 
these  giant  suns  would  be  as  markedly 

*  As  dusified  by  their  spectra. 
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distiDct  from  those  ejected  by  our  sun 
and  his  fellows,  as  these  meteor  flights 
are  distinct  from  those  ejected  by  the 
giant  planets,  and  these  in  turn  from  those 
ejected  by  the  earth  and  her  fellow  plan- 
ets of  the  terrestrial  order.  In  particular, 
the  velocities  of  comets  or  meteor  flights 
ejected  from  Sirius,  Vega,  and  their  fel- 
lows, would  be  apt  to  exceed  enormously 
the  velocities  belonging  to  meteors  ejected 
from  suns  of  the  same  order  as  odr  own. 

When  I  was  first  led  to  adopt  the  the- 
dry  which  I  have  here  indicated,  I  thought 
it  likely  some  evidence  might  be  obtained 
of  meteor  systems  ejected  from  the  giant 
suns.  But  no  such  evidence  actually  ex- 
isted at  that  time  —  about  twelve  years 
since.  Now,  however,  evidence  of  abso- 
lutely decisive  nature,  evidence  not  only 
confirming  my  theory,  but  explicable  —  so 
far  as  I  can  see  —  in  no  other  way,  has 
been  obtained. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Denning,  of  Bristol, 
announced  that  he  had  recognized  some 
meteor  systems  which  radiate  for  several 
months  in  succession  from  the  same  poiht 
in  the  star  sphere,  a  result  which  seemed 
so  surprising  that  at  that  time  many  re- 
jected it.  I  rejected  it  myself  for  a  while 
—  partly  because  it  seemed  to  roe  too 
good  to  be  true.  But  it  has  since  been 
shown  to  be  undoubtedly  true. 

Now,  the  same  reason  which  forces  us 
to  regard  the  radiation  of  meteors  during 
several  hours  from  the  same  point,  as 
proving  that  our  earth's  velocity  of  rota- 
tion is  insignificant  compared  with  the 
velocities  of  these  meteors,  compels  us  to 
regard  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  revolu- 
tion as  insignificant  compared  with  the 
velocities  of  meteors  which  radiate  during 
several  months  from  the  same  region 
among  the  stars.  In  six  hours  the  rota* 
tional  motion  of  a  point  on  the  earth 
changes  through  a  right  angle;  in  three 
months  the  motion  of  revolution  of  the 
earth  herself  changes  in  direction  in  the 
same  degree.  But  one  motion  has  a  rate 
of  only  a  third  of  a  mile  per  second  even 
at  the  equator,  the  other  has  a  rate  more 
than  fifty  times  greater.  Mr.  Denning's 
observation  shows  that  there  are  meteor 
systems  travelling  hundreds  of  times 
faster  than  the  earth  in  her  swift  rush 
round  the  sun.  These  meteor  systems 
can  be  no  other  than  those  which  have 
been  expelled  from  the  giant  suns. 

Hence  finally  we  recognize,  by  direct 
evidence,*  four  orders  of  suns  and  four 
orders  of  meteors :  — 
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First,  earth-suns,  long  since  dark,  which 
expelled  such  meteor  systems  as  those 
which  have  been  recognized  as  earth-born. 

Secondly,  giant  planets,  long  since  de- 
prived of  sunlike  brilliancy,  but  not  yet 
dark,  which  expelled  such  meteor  systems 
as  now  travel  on  orbits  passing  near  the 
paths  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune. 

Thirdly,  bodies  like  our  sun,  which  ex- 
pelled and  still  expel  such  meteor  systems 
as  travel  on  orbits  extending  far  beyond 
the  solar  system. 

Fourthly,  bodies  like  the  giant  suns, 
which  expelled  meteor  systems  travelling 
with  much  greater  velocities  than  could 
be  imparted  by  our  own  sun  or  his  fellows 
of  the  same  order. 

Richard  A.  Proctor. 


*  I  have  said  nothtog  here  of  the  eTidenoe  given  by    like  state. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
AN  IRISH  WIT. 

Amongst  the  many  brilliant  wits  who 
adorned  the  Irish  bar  and  Senate  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  the  name  of  John 
Philpot  Curran  occupies  a  high  position, 
perhaps  the  very  highest.  Curran  may 
not  have  been  as  great  an  orator  as  Grat- 
tan,  so  polished  a  speaker  as  Plunket,  or 
so  capable  a  statesman  as  Fitzgibbon ;  he 
was  not  so  sound  a  lawyer  as  hundreds  of 
his  contemporaries  whose  names  have 
been  long  ago  forgotten ;  yet  as  a  sayer  of 
good  things  Curran  excelled  them  all. 
His  only  rival  in  this  line  was  Lord  £rs- 
kine,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  inti* 
macy.  These  two  eminent  men  often  met 
in  society,  and  were  guests  at  the  table  of 
their  prince,  and  though  there  was  little 
in  common  between  them,  each  had  his 
peculiar  merit.  Lord  Byron's  playful  es- 
timate of  the  two  wits,  in  enumerating  the 
guests  at  a  dinner  party,  is  well  known :  — 

There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation, 
Longbow  from  Ireland,  Strongbow  from  the 
Tweed, 
Both  lawyers,  and  both  men  of  education  ; 
But  Strongbow's  wit  was  of  more  polished 
breed  : 
Longbow  was  richer  in  imagination, 

As  t)eautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed. 
But  sometimes  stumbling  over  a  potato. 
While  Strongbow*s  b^t  things  might  have 
come  from  Cato. 

the  niicro8Cf>pic,  chemical,  and  physical  examination  of 
meteors.  Such  evidence  has  in  real  it  v  pravtd  that 
those  bodies  were  once  in  the  interior  ot  orbs  in  a  8ttO> 
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Strongbow  was  like  a  new-tuned  harpsichord, 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  Eolian  harp, 
With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  can  claim 
accord. 
And  make  a  music  either  flat  or  sharp. 
Of  Strong  bow's  talk  you  would  not  change  a 
word: 
At  Longbow*s  phrases  you  might  sometimes 
carp. 
Both  wits  —  one  born  so,  and  the  other  bred. 
This  by  the  heart  —  his  rival  by  the  head. 

Ten  years  later  Byroo  said  of  him:  "I 
have  just  met  Curran  at  Holland  House. 
He  beats  everybody.  His  imagination  is 
beyond  human,  and  his  humor  (it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  what  is  wit)  perfect.  He 
has  fifty  faces,  and  twice  as  many  voices 
when  he  mimics.  I  never  met  his  equal." 
Again — "Curran!  Curran  is  the  man 
who  struck  me  most !  Such  imagination  ! 
There  never  was  anything  like  it ;  he  was 
wonderful  even  to  me  who  had  seen  many 
remarkable  men  of  the  time."  "The 
riches  of  his  Irish  imagination  were  ex- 
haustless.  I  have  heard  that  man  speak 
more  poetry  than  I  have  ever  seen  written, 
though  I  saw  him  seldom  and  but  occa- 
sionally.'* Dr.  Birkbeck,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lord  Brougham,  in  reply  to  a 
query  from  the  latter,  said  that  for  the  five 
weeks  that  he  and  Curran  lodged  together 
in  Paris,  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  there 
were  not  6ve  consecutive  minutes  within 
which  Currao  could  not  make  him  both 
laugh  and  cry. 

Curran  was  born  of  poor  parents  in 
Newmarket,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  His 
father  was  a  commonplace  individual ;  but 
his  mother,  though  uneducated,  was  pos- 
sessed of  remarkable  natural  powers. 
She  was  both  witty  and  eloquent,  the  de- 
light of  her  own  limited  circle,  and  the 
idol  of  the  neighborhood.  Her  distin- 
guished son  in  after  life  often  boasted  that 
whatever  merit  he  had,  he  owed  to  the 
tuition  of  his  gifted  and  affectionate 
mother. 

Whilst  yet  little  more  than  a  child,  a 
ludicrous  incident  occurred  which,  as  he 
himself  said,  first  showed  his  aptitude  for 
oratory.  A  puppet  show  arrived  at  his 
village,  and  the  whole  surrounding  coun- 
try was  delighted  at  the  powers  of  Mr. 
Punch,  the  eloquence  of  his  man,  and  the 
many  attractions  of  the  novel  performance. 
At  last,  however,  in  the  height  of  its  pop- 
ularity the  man  fell  ill,  and  ruin  stared  the 
proprietor  in  the.  face.  Little  Curran, 
then  barely  in  his  teens,  had  followed  the 
exhibitor  from  place  to  place,  knew  the 
performance  by  heartland  offered  himself 
to  the  proprietor  as  a  candidate  for  the 


vacant  post.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
Mr,  Punch  was  more  sought  after  than 
ever,  and  his  man  was  the  object  of  uni- 
versal admiration.  At  length  before  one 
of  his  most  crowded  audiences  he  began 
to  expatiate  upon  the  politics  of  the  village. 
He  described  the  fair,  told  all  the  secrets, 
caricatured  the  audience,  and,  after  dis- 
closing every  amour  and  detailing  every 
scandal,  turned  with. infinite  ridicule  upon 
the  priest  of  the  parish.  But  now  came  a 
total  change.  The  lads  and  lasses  who 
had  laughed  at  each  other's  picture,  but 
had  pretended  not  to  recognize  their  own, 
were  scandalized  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
Church  should  be  profaned,  and  one  and 
all  voted  down  Mr.  Punch  as  having  for- 
feited their  respect  and  support.  The 
proprietor  honorably  concealed  the  name 
of  the  substitute,  but  Curran  used  to  say 
that  in  the  heyday  of  his  popularity,  he 
never  produced  such  an  effect  upon  any 
audience  as  he  did  in  the  character  of  the 
showman. 

The  ready  wit  and  winning  waggish 
ways  of  the  future  master  of  the  rolls 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Boyse,  rector  of  Newmarket,  who  took  a 
great  fancy  to  the  wild,  eccentric  youth. 
He  taught  young  Curran  the  rudiments  of 
English  and  classics,  and  when  he  could 
not  teach  him  any  more,  sent  him  to  Mid- 
dleton  School,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  classics 
were  his  favorite  study,  and  he  obtained 
a  scholarship  in  1770.  Whilst  an  under- 
graduate, one  of  the  fellows.  Dr.  Hailes, 
during  a  public  examination,  continually 
pronounced  the  word  nimirum  with  a 
wrong  quantity,  and  this  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  subject  of  some  sharp  criti- 
cism. Curran  affected  to  become  his  ad- 
vocate. "The  doctor  is  not  to  blame," 
said  he.  "There  was  only  one  man  in 
Rome  who  understood  the  word,  and  Hor- 
ace tells  us  — 

Septimus,  Claudi,  nimirum  intelligit  unus." 

His  bon-mot  on  a  brother  barrister 
named  Going,  deserves  mention.  This 
gentleman  was  given  to  embellishing  his 
anecdotes,  which  never  lost  in  the  telling. 
An  instance  of  this  was  one  day  remarked 
to  Curran,  who  hardly  recognized  one  of 
his  own  stories,  it  had  been  so  much  am- 
plified. *'  1  see,"  said  he,  "  the  proverb  is 
quite  applicable  —  vires  acquirit  eundo  — 
it  gathers  by  Going*^ 

Lundy  Foot,  the  celebrated  tobacconist, 
applied  to  Curran  for  a  motto  when  he 
first  established  his  carriage.  "Give  me 
one,  my  dear  Curran,"  said  he,  "  of  a  seri- 
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ous  cast,  because  I  am  afraid  the  people 
will  laugh  at  a  tobacconist  setting  up  a 
carriage  ;  and  for  the  scholarship  saice  let 
it  be  Latin.''  **  I  have  just  hit  on  it/*  said 
Curran ;  "  it  is  only  two  words,  and  it 
will  at  once  explain  your  profession,  your 
elevation,  and  your  contempt  for  their 
ridicule,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
in  two  languages,  Latin  or  English,  just 
as  the  reader  wishes.  Put  Quid  rides  on 
your  carriage." 

In  due  time  Curran  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  his  success  was  immediate. 
There  was  not  an  important  case  in  Dub- 
lin or  the  provinces  upon  which  he  was 
not  engaged.  It  was  the  object  of  every 
one  to  pre-engage  so  successful  ao  advo- 
cate or  so  dangerous  an  opponent.  At 
cross-examination  he  was  inimitable,  nor 
was  there  any  peculiarity  of  person  at 
which  he  would  not  grasp  in  order  to  con- 
found the  witness  by  the  ridicule  of  the 
audience. 

To  Lundy  Foot,  the  snuff-manufacturer, 
once  hesitating  as  a  witness,  he  playfully 
said,  "Lundy,  Lundy,  that  is  a  poser,  a 
devil  of  a  pinch." 

Examining  a  country  squire  who  dis- 
puted his  coal-merchant's  bill :  "  Did  he 
give  vou  the  coais,  friend?"    "He  did, 

sir;    but "    "But   what?     On  your 

oath,  was  not  your  payment  slack  f^^ 

A  stupid  foreman  once  asked  a  judge 
how  they  were  to  ignore  a  bill.  "  Why, 
sir,"  said  Curran, "  when  you  mean  to  find 
a  true  one^  just  write  'Ignoramus*  for 
self  and  fellows  on  the  back  of  it." 

He  was  just  rising  to  cross-examine  a 
witness  before  a  judge  who  could  not 
comprehend  any  jest  that  was  not  the  pro- 
fessional jargon.  Before  he  said  a  word 
the  witness  began  to  laugh.  "  What  are 
you  laughing  at,  sir?    A  laugh  without  a 

joke  is  like  —  is  like "    "  Like  what, 

Mr.  Curran,"  said  the  judge,  thinking  he 
was  at  fault.  "Just  exactly,  my  lord,  like 
a  contingent  remainder  without  any  par- 
ticular estate  to  support  it."  The  joke 
took  with  the  judge,  who  vowed  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  things  ever  uttered. 

To  the  bench  he  could  be  at  times  un- 
ceremonious. In  his  early  days  Judge 
Robinson  made  an  attempt  to  extinguish 
the  rising  advocate.  Robinson  it  was 
currently  reported  owed  his  elevation  to 
the  publication  of  political  pamphlets,  re- 
markable only  for  their  slavish  meanness 
and  scurrility.  In  arguing  his  case  Cur- 
ran said  he  had  consulted  all  his  lawbooks 
and  could  not  find  the  principle  con- 
tended for.  "  I  suspect,  sir,"  said  Rob- 
inson, "that  your  law    library  is  rather 


scanty."  "  It  is  very  true,  ray  lord,"  said 
Curran,  ''that  my  books  are  not  numer- 
ous ;  but  I  have  prepared  myself  for  this 
high  profession  rather  by  the  study  of  a 
few  good  books  than  by  the  composition  of 
a  great  many  bad  ones." 

Curran  was  occasionally  nonplussed  by 
a  witness.  Inquiring  his  master's  age 
from  a  horse-trainer's  servant,  he  could 
get  no  satisfactory  answer.  "  Come,  come, 
friend,"  urged  Curran,  "  has  he  not  lost 
bis  teeth  ?  "  "  Do  you  think,"  retorted  the 
servant,  "that  I  know  his  age  as  he  does 
his  horses  ?  —  by  the  mark  of  the  mouths* 
Once  foiled  by  a  Limerick  banker  with  an 
iron  leg,  Curran  in  his  address  to  the  jury 
said  that  his  leg  was  the  softest  part  about 
him.  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  stated  that  he  needed  no  aid 
from  any  one,  that  he  was  proud  to  be 
"the  guardian  of  his  own  honor."  "In- 
deed," exclaimed  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  "  I 
congratulate  Mr.  Curran  on  bis  holding  a 
sinecure." 

Lord  Clare  was  a  determined  enemy  of 
Curran  whilst  he  was  at  the  bar.  The 
lord  chancellor  ruined  his  practice  at  the 
Chancery  Court,  and  his  clients  were  al- 
ways sufferers.  Indeed  Curran  stated 
that  the  losses  in  his  professional  income 
from  the  animosity  of  Lord  Clare  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
The  incidents  in  court  in  consequence  of 
this  disagreement  were  sometimes  ludi- 
crous. On  one  occasion  when  it  was 
known  that  the  advocate  was  about  to 
make  an  elaborate  argument  in  Chancery, 
Lord  Clare  brought  a  Newfoundland  dog 
upon  the  bench  with  him,  and  paid  much 
more  attention  to  the  dog  than  to  the  bar- 
rister, and  the  fact  was  commented  on  by 
the  profession.  At  a  material  point  in  the 
argument  the  chancellor  lost  all  decency, 
and  turned  quite  aside  to  fondle  the  dog. 
Curran  stopped  at  once.  "  Go  on,  go  on," 
said  Lord  Clare.  "  Oh,  I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons,  my  lord  ! "  was  the  ready  reply. 
"  I  really  took  it  for  granted  your  lord- 
ship was  engaged  in  consultation."  A 
witticism  of  Fitzgibbon,  the  only  one  re- 
corded of  him,  is  so  good  as  to  make  one 
wish  for  more.  Chief  Baron  Yelverton 
went  over  to  London  accompanied  by 
Curran,  Egan,  and  a  Mr.  Barrett,  notori- 
ous for  his  skill  at  cards.  "  He  travels," 
said  Fitzgibbon,  "like  a  mountebank, 
with  his  monkey,  his  bear,  and  his  sleight- 
of-hand  man." 

This  Egan  was  a  great  friend  of  Cur- 
rants, and  held  the  office  of  chairman  of 
Kilmainham.  He  was  a  man  of  huge  sire 
and  massive  build,  as  brawny  and  nearly 
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as  black  as  a  coalporter.  In  an  electioD 
for  the  borough  of  Tallagh,  outside  Dub- 
lin, Egan  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate. 
He  appealed,  and  the  matter  came  before 
a  c6mmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  in  the  heat  of  a  summer  afternoon 
that  Egan  was  seen  struggling  through  the 
crowd  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  mop- 
ping his  face  in  a  huge  red  handkerchief. 
"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  Curran,  "  very 
sorry  indeed."  "Sorry!  Why  so,  JaCk, 
why  so  ?  I  am  perfectly  at  my  ease." 
"Alas,  Egan,  it  is  evident  to  every  one 
that  looks  at  you  that  you  are  losing  tal- 
low (Tallagh)  fast." 

The  friendship  that  existed  between  the 
two  for  many  years  was  interrupted  by  a 
quarrel  so  bitter  that  a  duel  was  the  conse- 
quence. They  met  on  the  Fifteen  Acres, 
and  on  the  ground  Egan  complained  that 
the  disparity  in  size  gave  his  adversary  an 
unfair  advantage. 

*'  I  might  as  well  shoot  at  a  midge  as  at 
him,"  said  Egan,  "  and  he  may  hit  me  as 
easily  as  a  turf  stack."  "  I  tell  you  what, 
Mr.  Egan,"  said  Curran,  pistol  in  hand; 
"  I  wish  to  take  no  advantage  of  you 
whatsoever.  Let  my  size  be  chalked  out 
upon  your  side,  and  every  shot  which 
goes  outside  of  that  mark  may  count  for 
nothing^^  The  contest  after  that  was 
not  a  deadly  one,  and  though  they  fired, 
neither  was  hit  and  a  reconciliation  fol- 
lowed. 

After  Curran's  elevation  to  the  bench 
as  master  of  the  rolls,  a  gloom  seems  to 
have  fallen  upon  his  spirits.  He  disliked 
his  position,  for  which  he  felt  himself  un- 
qualified. As  he  said,  "  When  the  party 
with  which  I  had  acted  so  fairly  had  after 
Jong  proscription  come  at  last  to  their 
natural  place,  1  did  not  expect  to  have 
been  stuck  into  a  window^  a  spectator  of 
the  procession."  He  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Union,  though  after  it  had  taken 
place  he  would  not  take  part  in  an  agita- 
tion for  its  repeal.  He  was  one  day,  after 
the  final  debate,  setting  his  watch  at  the 
post-office,  then  opposite  the  Parliament 
House,  when  a  noble  member  who  voted 
in  the  majority  said  to  him,  with  ill-timed 
jocularity,  "  Curran,  what  do  they  mean  to 
do  with  that  useless  building?  ^For  my 
part,  I  am  sure  I  hate  even  the  sight  of 
it."  "  J  don't  wonder  at  it,  my  lord,"  was 
the  reply,  "  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  mur- 
derer that  was  not  afraid  of  a  ghost." 

He  held  the  post  of  master  of  the  rolls 
for  about  six  years,  and  after  his  retire- 
ment passed  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in 
England.  When  Lord  Byron  published 
his  sentimental  "  Farewell "  after  his  sep* 


aration  from  his  wife,  the  matter  was  a 
subject  of  much  after-dinner  comment. 
Curran's  opinion  was  once  appealed  to. 
"  I  protest,"  said  he,  **  1  do  not  under- 
stand this  kind  of  whimpering.  Here  is  a 
man  who  first  weeps  over  his  wife,  and 
then  wipes  his  eyes  with  the  public ^^ 
Walking  with  a  friend  one  day  he  met  an 
Irish  gentleman  who  had  preserved  his 
native  brogue  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
his  patriotism  after  many  years*  sojourn  in 
England.  He  had  acquired  a  singular 
habit  of  lolling  out  his  tongue  as  he  walked 
along.  "What  does  he  mean  by  it?" 
said  the  friend.  "  Why,  clearly,"  said 
Curran,  "the  man  is  trying  to  catch  the 
English  accent ^^  When  informed  that  a 
dirty  and  stingy  barrister  of  his  acquaint- 
ance went  on  a  journey  with  a  shirt  and  a 
guinea,  the  comment  was,  "  He  will  not 
change  either  till  he  comes  back." 

Sir  Thomas  Thurton,  who  was  a  fair 
speaker,  on  one  occasion  discussing  the 
subject  of  eloquence  with  Curran,  as- 
sumed an  equality  which  Curran  was  not 
willing  to  concede.  He  happened  to  men- 
tion a  peculiarity  of  Currants,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  speak  without  requiring  some- 
thing to  moisten  his  lips,  stating  that  he 
had  the  advantage  of  Curran  in  that  re- 
spect. "I  spoke,"  said  he,  "the  other 
night  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  five 
hours,  on  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  never 
felt  in  the  least  thirsty."  "Very  remark- 
able," replied  Curran,  "  for  every  one 
agrees  that  that  was  the  driest  speech  of 
the  session." 

Currants  wit  was  essentially  Irish.  He 
left  no  successor,  and  has  no  modern  rep- 
resentative. Irish  wit  has  departed.  No 
one  can  accuse  Mr.  Parnell  or  his  follow- 
ers of  ever  having  made  any  man  laugh, 
though  they  have  caused  many  to  weep. 
If  we  want  the  genuine  wit,  racy  of  the 
Irish  sod,  we  must  look  to  the  past. 
.  One  more  anecdote  and  we  conclude. 
Lord  Erskine  and  Curran  met  at  dinner 
at  Carlton  House.  The  royal  host  di- 
rected the  conversation  to  the  profession 
of  the  guests.  Lord  Erskine  took  the 
lead.  "  No  man  in  the  land,"  said  he 
"need  be  ashamed  of  belonging  to  the 
legal  profession.  For  my  part,  of  a  noble 
family  myself,  I  feel  no  degradation  in 
practising  it  —  it  has  added  not  only  to  my 
wealth  but  to  my  dignity."  Curran  was 
silent,  which  the  host  observing  called  for 
his  opinion.  "  Lord  Erskine,"  said  he, 
"has  so  eloquently  described  all  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  his  profes- 
sion, that  I  hardly  thought  my  opinion 
worth  adding.    But  perhaps  it  was  —  per- 
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haps  I  am  a  better  practical  iostance  of 
its  advantages  than  his  lordship.  He  was 
ennobled  by  birth  before  he  came  to  it, 
but  it  has,"  bowing  to  the  host,  *'  in  my 
person  raised  the  son  of  a  peasant  to  the 
table  of  his  prince^^ 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THIBET  AND  ITS  TRADE. 

A  WELL-INFORMED  Correspondent 
sends  us  the  following  account  of  one  of 
the  new  markets  in  the  East :  — 

Mr.  Col  man  Macaulay,  an  Indian  offi- 
cial of  much  experience  on  the  northern 
frontier,  has  recently  been  despatched  by 
the  viceroy  to  Pekin  to  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain the  permission  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment to  open  trade  between  India  and 
Thibet.  Last  year  Mr.  Macaulay  travelled 
to  the  Thibetan  frontier,  and  there  held 
communication  with  the  lama,  or  ruler  of 
the  country.  The  letters  written  by  the 
latter  were  satisfactory  so  far  as  they 
went.  Their  substance  was  that  the  Thi- 
betans were  willing  and  anxious  to  trade 
directly  with  the  Indian  merchants,  and  to 
permit  the  latter  to  reside  in  the  country 
for  that  purpose ;  but  they  were,  the  lama 
said,  subject  to  China,  and  could  take  no 
step  of  this  importance  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  suzerain.  There  is  the  best 
reason  for  believing  that  Mr.  Macaulay's 
mission  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Chi- 
nese will  be  attended  with  complete  suc- 
cess, owing  to  many  circumstances  to 
which  it  is  needless  to  refer  at  present, 
beyond  observing  that  the  principal  one 
is  the  belief  of  the  Chinese  that  England 
has  no  political  aims  in  seeking  this  trade, 
and  that,  politically,  it  would  be  a  wise  step 
for  the  Chinese  themselves. 

Thibet  has  long  been  the  region  of  mys- 
tery and  romance.  Only  one  English  trav- 
eller. Manning  in  1811,  has  ever  reached 
Lhasa,  the  capital.  For  twenty-five  years 
past  English  travellers  have  endeavored 
to  reach  the  country  from  China,  but  they 
were  stopped  sooner  or  later  by  the  Chi- 
nese. Captain  Biakiston  commenced  in 
1S60,  but  was  forced  to  retreat  just  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  Yangtsze  at  Ping- 
shan ;  Cooper,  in  1869,  made  his  wonder- 
ful journey  '*in  pigtail  and  petticoats," 
and  actually  reached  Bathang  and  Atenze, 
in  eastern  Thibet,  but,  after  enduring 
great  hardships,  he  too  was  forced  to  re- 
turn, and  a  few  years  later  Captain  Gill 
failed  in  the  attempt  described  in  his 
''  River  of  the  Golden  Sand.''    But  of  all 


attempts  to  open  trade  with  Thibet  the 
most  interesting  was  the  first,  undertaken 
by  Bogle,  an  official  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  1774,  by  orders  of 
Warren    Hastings.     No  one   who  reads 
Mr.  Markham's  book  on  the  journeys  of 
Bogle  and  Manning  can  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  had  Hastings  remained  in  In- 
dia, and  not  been  compelled  to  come  home 
to  meet  Burke*s  charges  against  him,  he 
w6uld   have    succeeded    in    establishing 
trade  across  the  frontiers  on  a  firm  and 
enduring  basis  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago;  and  when  we  read  the  instructions 
which  he  gave  to  Bogle,  the  minutes  and 
memoranda  which  be  drew  up  with  his  own 
band  for  his  emissary's  guidance,  we  can- 
not sufficiently  admire  the  breadth  of  view, 
the    mastery    of   details,  the    care  with 
which  every  contingency  is  provided  for, 
and  the  wide  reading  on  the  unknown  and 
mysterious  Thibet,  displayed  by  the  great 
governor-general.    But,  very  briefly,  the 
circumstances  were  these.    The  ruler  of 
Bhutan,  a  state  lying  between  Thibet  and 
India,  had  been  punished  by  Hastings  for 
his  incursions  on  the  Company's  territory. 
After  the  expedition  in  1774,  Hastings,  at 
Calcutta,  received  a  letter  from  the  Teshu 
lama,    interceding    for    the     delinquent, 
which  is  as  dignified  and  at  the  same  time 
pathetic  a  document  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.    The  lama  freely  acknowledged 
that  the  rajah  of  Bhutan  richly  deserved 
punishment  for  the  ravages  and  plunder 
which  he  bad  committed   in  Bengal  and 
Behar,  because  he  was  rude,  ignorant,  and 
avaricious.    But  Bhutan  was  dependent 
on  Thibet,  and  if  further  hostilities  were 
carried  on  the  Thibetans  would  feel  an- 
noyed.    Moreover,  as  the  punishment  had 
already  been  ample  the  lama  requested 
Hastings  now  to  leave    the    Bhutanese 
alone,  for  they  could  not  offend  again. 
**  As  to  my  part,"  continued  the  lama,  "I 
am  but  a  fakir,  and  it  is  the  custom  of 
my  sect,  with  the  rosary  in  our  hands,  to 
pray  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  for 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country ;  and  I  do  now,  with  my 
head  uncovered,   entreat  that  you    may 
cease  all   hostilities  against  the   Deb  to 
future."     He  acknowledged   that    if  the 
English  did  not  like  to  grant  his  request 
he  could  not  compel  them,  for  he  had  no 
troops,  being  only  a  poor  priest.     Hast- 
ings was  not  the  man  to  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity like  this,  and  he  immediately  de- 
spatched Bogle  to  acquaint  the  lama  that 
hostilities  against  Bhutan  had  ceased,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  ask  for  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  peace. 
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Arriving  at  Teshu  Lumbo,  a  palace  of 
the  lama,  near  Shigatsze,  not  far  from  the 
Thibetan  frontier,  Bogle  mftt  with  a  re- 
ception of  the  most  friendly  and  satisfac* 
tory  character.  The  lama  and  the  Thibe* 
tans  were  willing  to  trade,  but  (in  1774  as 
in  1884)  they  were  subject  to  China,  and 
roust  get  her  consent  first.  That  this  was 
no  mere  evasion  was  shown  by  the  pro- 
posal then  made  by  the  lama.  He  was,  he 
said,  going  soon  after  on  one  of  his  peri- 
odical visits  to  Pekin,  where  he  had  no 
doubt  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  em- 
peror Kien  Lung,  when  he  explained  to 
him  his  own  desire  and  that  of  his  people 
to  trade,  and  also  the  handsome  conduct 
of  the  English  in  the  Bhutan  affair.  He 
suggested  therefore  that  Bogle  should  go 
by  sea  to  Canton,  and  there  wait  for  the 
passport  to  Pekin,  which  the  lama  prom- 
ised to  obtain  for  him.  The  journey  took 
place  in  1779,  and  the  lama  had  obtained 
the  emperor's  consent  to  the  trade,  when 
he  was  taken  ill  of  small -pox  and  died. 
Bogle  died  soon  after  at  Calcutta.  Had 
the  meeting  between  this  trusted  servant 
of  Hastings  and  a  man  of  the  enlightened 
character  of  Kien  Lung  taken  place 
through  the  friendly  offices  of  the  lama, 
our  relations  with  China  might  have  been 
advanced  nearly  a  century,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  India  and  China  would  have 
been  incalculable.  Nearly  ten  years  after 
Bogle's  mission,  Hastings  despatched  a 
Captain  Turner  to  the  new  lama,  an  infant 
of  eighteen  months  old,  into  whose  body 
the  spirit  of  his  predecessor  had,  accord- 
ing to  Thibetan  tradition,  passed ;  and 
the  child  received  the  new  envoy  with 
such  marks  o(  infantile  satisfaction  that 
his  parent  said  he  recognized  the  English, 
his  friends  of  the  previous  state,  and 
promised,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  to 
teach  him  the  name  of  Hastings.  The 
latter  was  recalled,  and  "the  grand  object 
on  which  he  had  bestowed  so  much 
thought''  was  abandoned.  No  English 
official,  as  Mr.  Clements  Markham  points 
out,  has  since  held  personal  influence  with 
the  rulers  of  Thibet ;  the  very  history  of 
the  Hastings  negotiation  was  forgotten, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  series  of  accidents  that 
its  records  have  been  preserved. 

Lord  Dufferin  took  up  the  strings 
which  fell  from  the  hands  of  Hastings  a 
century  ago,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  has  made 
the  journey  which  Bogle  would  have  made 
but  for  the  untimely  death  of  his  warm 
friend,  the  Teshu  lama.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  gauge  with  any  certainty  the 
possibilities  of  Thibet  as  a  market  for 
British  manufactures.     Hitherto  the  trade 


has  made  its  way  mainly  through  Ne- 
paul ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  rapacious 
conduct  of  the  rulers  of  that  State  there 
might  even  now  have  been  a  profitable 
trade  with  Thibet.  There  is  said  to  be 
a  large  market  at  Lhasa  for  silks,  carpets, 
and  hardware  from  China,  leather  and 
horses  from  Mongolia,  tea  from  Szechu'en, 
broadcloth  and  other  English  and  In- 
dian manufactures  from  Nepaul.  English 
woollens  are  much  prized,  scarlet  and  yel- 
low being  the  favorite  colors,  while  flow- 
ered calicoes  are  also  much  used.  The 
Thibetans  buy  these  with  silver,  gold, 
blankets  made  of  the  famed  wool,  salt, 
yaks'  tails,  and  borax.  Wool  is  the  great 
staple,  and  is  said  to  be  practically  inex- 
haustible; with  cows  and  sheep  it  forms 
the  wealth  of  Thibet.  Cooper,  in  his 
"Pioneer  of  Commerce,"  shows  that  the 
Szechu'en  tea  cannot  for  a  moment  com- 
pete on  even  terms  with  that  from  Assam ; 
and  as  tea  is  the  one  essential,  not  only  of 
comfort  but  of  existence,  to  the  Thibetan, 
this  should  prove  an  important  item  in  the 
trade.  It  is  right,  however,  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  O'Conor,  in  his  recent  review 
of  the  transfrontier  trade  of  India,  speaks 
of  Thibet  as  poor,  the  soil  being  sterile, 
the  cHmate  rigorous,  and  the  people  have 
no  agricultural  or  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Wool,  he  thinks,  is  the  only  article 
in  which  thettrade  may  increase  to  some 
extent;  but  trade  is  not  easy  where  it  has 
to  traverse  passes  of  great  altitude  cov- 
ered with  snow  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  He  puts  aside  the  idea  that  gold 
exists  as  a  myth,  while  Cooper,  who  was 
actually  in  Thibet,  speaks  of  gold  as  so 
plentiful  that  in  crossing  the  bed  of  a 
stream  he  kicked  up  the  grains  in  the 
sand  in  considerable  quantities.  But 
whatever  the  future  of  the  trade  may  be, 
it  is  well  that  English  and  Indian  manu- 
facturers should  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
examining  this  new  field  for  themselves, 
and  that  they  are  now  about  to  secure 
through  Mr.  Macaulay's  negotiations  in 
Pekin. 


From  The  Spectator. 
READING  TO  KILL  TIME. 

Lord  Iddesleigh  has  thought  his 
speech  to  the  undergraduates  of  Glasgow 
upon  **  Desultory  Reading"  worthy  of  re- 
production as  one  of  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co's  "Parchment  Series."  He  has 
judged  quite  rightly,  and  we  have  read  the 
dainty  little  volume  with  even  more  pleas- 
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ure  than  we  read  the  speech,  publishers 
being  still  able  to  remember,  what  news- 
paper proprietors  are  forced  to  forget,  that 
clear  type  and  good  paper  help  readers  to 
enjoy.  The  material  badness  of  English 
newspapers  and  the  material  goodness  of 
English  books  are  becoming  phenomenal 
simultaneously,  and  we  expect  before  long 
to  see  nothing  but  editions  of  books  on 
hand-made  paper,  and  editions  of  journals 
in  smudged  type  on  half-bleached  mixtures 
of  rag  and  straw.  But  in  reading  Lord 
Iddesleigh*s  speech  again,  though  the  ap- 
preciative laughter  came  as  often  as  ever, 
we  grew  conscious  of  an  omission  that 
had  escaped  us  when  it  appeared  origi- 
nally as  a  report  in  the  Times,  Lord 
Iddesleigh  is  no  pedant;  rather  he  is  a 
thoughtful  humorist  of  a  past-away  type, 
who  could,  if  time  and  inclination  were 
granted,  give  the  world  another  "  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,"  or  rival  at  do  far  distance 
Montaigne's  essays ;  but  he  has  for  once, 
we  suspect,  succumbed  to  what  ought  to 
be  known  as  '*  the  idol  of  the  class-room.*' 
He  has  feared  to  injure  the  tender  minds 
of  the  young.  Speaking  to  undergradu- 
ates, he  has  feared,  even  though  they  were 
Scotchmen  certain  not  to  yield  to  the  fas* 
cination  of  idleness,  to  tell  them  what  he 
must  have  felt,  or  we  misunderstand  his 
inner  drift,  —  that  one  grand  charm  of 
desultory  reading  is  that  it  is  a  delectable, 
a  beneficial,  even,  if  such  a  thing  can  exist 
under  the  modern  conception  of  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  a  virtuous  waste  of  time. 
Reading  without  a  purpose  except  read- 
ing, without  a  hope  of  learning  much  or 
benefiting  much  in  any  way,  kills  hours 
which  otherwise  would  hang  heavy  on 
hand,  and  which  in  their  heaviness  would 
produce,  or  at  least  develop,  both  the 
disposition  and  the  opportunities  for  mis- 
chief. It  is  idleness  which  injures;  and 
to  prevent  idleness,  many  men,  mostly  in- 
dustrious men,  must  nowadays  kill  time. 

We  dare  say  that  opinion,  stated  so 
barely,  will  produce  an  outcry  among  the 
best  of  our  readers,  or  even  a  charge  that 
we  are  teaching  men  to  idle;  but  let  us 
look,  as  the  world  round  us  is  just  now 
only  too  ferociously  active,  and  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  and  express 
trains,  and  the  devil  are  all  in  full  move- 
ment, for  one  moment  into  the  facts.  Is  it 
true  that  the  old  disease,  the  heaviness  of 
time  of  which  our  grandfathers  used  to 
complain  so  bitterly,  and  on  which  littira^ 
teurs  expended  so  much  melodious  mel- 
ancholy, has  entirely  disappeared?  We 
question  it  greatly.  There  are  more  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  work,  and  more  work  is 


done,  and  more  shame  is  felt  at  not  work- 
ing ;  but  the  extent  of  unoccupied  time  for 
all  but  the  overworked  has  not  seriously 
diminished.  Indeed,  it  has  slightly  in- 
creased, for  it  is  the  fashion  of  our  day 
for  workers  to  work  hard  and  intently,  to 
put  their  hearts  into  it,  and  to  compel 
themselves  to  do  in  limited  slices  of  each 
day  all  that  they  formerly  did  through 
their  much  longer  days.  The  lawyer  of 
to-day  works  from  ten,  perhaps,  till  four ; 
but  he  does  in  those  six  hours  of  strenu- 
ous attention  all  that  the  lawyer  of  seventy 
years  ago,  who  worked  at  home,  and  never 
left  wholly  off,  did  in  sixteen  hours  of  bis 
easygoing,  interrupted,  talk-broken  toil. 
Formerly,  it  was  the  estate-owners  and 
the  retired  merchants  who  possessed  and 
grew  weary  of  unfilled  leisure ;  but  now 
the  workers  have  it  also,  and  grow  wearier 
still,  because  of  the  contrast  between  the 
vigorous  life  of  their  occupied  hours,  de- 
veloped as  that  life  is  into  a  passion  of 
hurry,  and  the  comparative  lethargy  of  the 
hours  left  upon  their  hands.  There  are 
whole  classes  now,  not  only  of  the  leisured, 
but  of  those  who  work  for  their  incomes, 
who  have  hours  in  the  week  to  spare,  and 
who,  if  sedentary  men,  and  ungifted  with 
that  singular  capacity  for  dawdling  which 
protects  some  able  workers,  find  in  their 
"spare  time  "  —  to  some  men  such  a  lux- 
ury 1— an  unconquerable  source  of  dis- 
gust, and  of  that  melancholy  which,  with 
all  our  new  activities,  does  not  disappear 
or  decrease.  If  such  a  worker  is  not 
sedentary,  of  course,  cadit  quastio.  Na- 
ture, for  man  at  least,  is  limitless ;  and  to 
him  who  finds  ever  fresh  enjoyment  ia 
riding,  or  walking,  or  sport,  or  any  out- 
door pursuit  whatever,  from  geology  dowa 
to  amateur  gardening,  there  are  few  heavy 
hours.  Happy  he,  even  if  he  does  not  get 
on,  to  whom  the  open  air  is  always  de- 
lightful, and  who  can  turn  from  a  desk  to 
a  green  field  with  a  sense  that  hi&  grand, 
instinctive  appetite  has  been  but  whetted 
by  all  the  hours  of  denial.  Happy,  too, 
the  man  with  an  outdoor  hobby,  if  it  is 
only  growing  pansies.  The  dawdler,  too, 
is  not  unhappy  or  altogether  so  ignoble  as 
it  is  the  custom  in  copy-books  to  assume* 
We  knew  a  barrister  ooce,  a  man  of  quite 
singular  intellect  and  capacity,  who  passed 
a  third  of  bis  time  in  unusually  severe 
work  —  it  included,  of  necessity,  much 
I  close  and  continuous  reading  —  slept 
through  another  third,  and  deliberately,  of 
set  purpose,  dawdled  away  the  remainder, 
as  the  only  method  of  recuperation  that 
with  him  succeeded.  That  is  to  say,  he 
wilfully  performed  the  ordinary  operations 
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of  life  —  dressing,  eating,  strolling,  and 
chatting  —  so  slowly,  that  they  covered  or 
consumed  the  whole  of  his  unoccupied 
time.  Yet  there  was  no  harder  worker, 
for  eight  hours,  in  the  country,  and  no  one 
less  likely  to  mistake  the  best  method  of 
keeping  his  powers  —  reduced,  we  should 
add,  by  pain  —  at  their  fullest  capacity. 
But  if  a  man,  as  is  the  most  frequent  case 
with  intellectual  industrials,  is  brisk  yet 
sedentary  by  habit  and  inclination,  and 
can  neither  dawdle  through  time  nor  fill  it 
with  open-air  enjoyments,  what  is  so  good 
a  resource  as  desultory  reading?  Chat 
requires  conditions  not  always  obtainable, 
more  especially  a  pleasant  chattee.  Day- 
dreaming is  to  many  minds  distinctly 
unwholesome,  and  to  all  slightly  bewil- 
dering, the  imagination  once  released 
from  conditions  accepting  conditions  again 
but  slowly;  while  ** thinking**  is  either 
mental  exertion  indistinguishable  in  its 
effect  from  work,  or  a  duller  kind  of  day* 
dreaming.  Lord  Iddesleigh,  talking  to 
undergraduates,  would  probably  say  that 
reading,  to  be  a  time-killer,  need  not  be 
desultory ;  but  to  middle-aged  men  be 
would  probably  admit  that  systematic 
reading  is  work,  and  very  often  the  hard- 
est work  of  all.  He  would  even  possibly 
admit  that  he  himself  had  not  become 
such  a  **  full  *'  man  on  a  mental  diet  of 
blue-books.  To  involve  little  work  and 
yet  be  pleasant,  reading  must  be  desul- 
tory ;  and  it  is  for  pleasure,  and  pleasure 
simply,  that  so  many  hard  workers  take 
to  it,  till  with  a  few  of  them  it  becomes, 
no  doubt,  a  stimulant  hardly  to  be  fore- 
gone. They  read  as  drinkers  swallow. 
We  do  not  see,  under  such  circumstances, 
where  the  objection  to  such  reading  comes 
in.  The  books  need  not  be  all  of  fiction, 
of  course  —  we  know  at  least  one  desul- 
tory reader  who  never  opens  a  novel  — 
the  single  condition  being  that  they  should 
relieve  and  excite,  instead  of  wearing  and 
depressing  the  mind.  Many  minds  de- 
light in  almost  constant  reperusal  of 
poetry,  many  more  in  sippings  of  classical 
literature,  a  few  in  historic  research,  and 
thousands  in  that  odd  medley  of  all  things 
embodied  in  the  reviews,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  of  to-day.  They  do  not  gain 
much  from  any  of  them,  though  it  is  very 
difficult  to  read  any  printed  matter  what- 
ever, not  positively  bad,  without  some 
gain  of  some  kind  ;  but  they  obtain  recre- 
ation in  a  way  as  unobjectionable  and 
non  injurious  as  any  other.  A  man  ought 
to  work  at  something  to  the  extent  of  his 
powers;   but  that  done,  one  wholesome 


recreation  is  about  as  good  as  another, 
and  the  only  objection  to  desultory  read- 
ing is  its  unsociability.  It  is  a  little  too  fas- 
cinating for  the  comfort  of  wife,  or  friend, 
or  child  who  wants  to  talk  ;  but  then  there 
is  compensation  even  for  that.  Nobody 
talks  of  so  many  things  with  such  interest 
and  such  a  fund  of  stimulating,  if  slightly 
inaccurate  and  ill-digested  knowledge,  as 
the  desultory  reader,  more  especially  if 
there  is  any  dominant  thread  in  his  mind 
upon  which  he  can  string  his  acquisitions 
as  they  come  in.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
women  who  read  at  all  are  desultory  read- 
ers; and  who,  in  a  wearisome  world,  can 
talk  like  the  woman  who  habitually  reads, 
or  who  suffers  less  from  that  most  deadly 
foe  of  happiness,  the  tired  out  mind? 
Lord  Iddesleigh,  away  from  his  under- 
graduates, should  have  struck  out  one 
line  from  his  appetizing  lecture,  and  have 
admitted  formally  that  idleness  is  often 
recuperative,  and  that  to  the  sedentary  no 
idleness  is  so  recuperative  as  desultory 
reading. 


From  St  James's  Ga.zette. 
OII^WELLS  OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 

A  Russian  mining  engineer,  Mr.  F. 
Vasilieff,  has  recently  drawn  up  a  detailed 
account  of  the  oil-wells  of  Baku.  The 
account,  however,  is  available  to  but  few 
English  readers.  The  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  therefore,  has  made  an  ab- 
stract in  English  of  this  important  docu- 
ment. 

From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  Mr. 
Vasilieff  says,  the  peninsula  of  Absheron, 
jutting  out  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  has 
attracted  attention  on  the  score  of  its 
extraordinary  mineral  wealth.  From  the 
ground  in  many  places,  and  even  from 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  issue 
spouts  and  streams  of  inflammable  gas, 
rising  from  subterranean  stores  of  petro- 
leum. Although  the  vapor  is  not  (like  the 
phosphureted  hydrogen  of  the  will-o'-the- 
wisp)  spontaneously  inflammable,  it  read- 
ily inflames  on  coming  in  contact  with  a 
light ;  and  dancing  islands  of  fire  amid 
the  waves  of  the  Caspian  are  sometimes 
seen.  A  Persian  inscription  fixes  the 
date  of  one  of  the  wells  sunk  for  procuring 
naphtha  at  the  year  1594  a.d. 

When  the  country  was  taken  into  the 
Russian  Empire  the  oil-wells  became 
crown  property,  and  grants  of  large  dis- 
tricts were  made  from  time  to  time  to 
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imperial  favorites.  Industry  did  not  pros* 
per  under  this  ri^ime.  From  1820  to 
1873  the  revenue  of  the  district  is  said  not 
to  have  exceeded  ;£  10,000.  In  1858  the 
manufacture  of  kerosene  commenced. 
Five  years  afterwards  five  thousand  four 
hundred  tons  of  naphtha  were  raised.  In 
1872  the  quantity  rose  to  twenty-three 
thousand  eight  hundred  tons,  obtained 
from  four  hundred  and  fifteen  wells.  Al- 
lotments were  then  sold  by  auction ;  and 
an  acre  of  land  fetched  from  j^Qoo  to 
;^i,ioo.  Wells  were  now  replaced  by 
bore-holes,  and  hand  power  gave  way  to 
steam.  It  was  in  1872  that  the  famous 
VermishofF  oil-fountain  burst  forth,  flood- 
ing a  great  extent  of  country  and  indicat- 
ing an  immense  store  below.  The  yield 
at  present  is  hard  upon  a  million  tons  per 
annum. 

An  area  of  about  four  and  one-half 
square  miles  forms  the  nucleus  ot  the 
whole  oil-bearing  region  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  naphtha-bearing  beds  consist  of  sand, 
calcareous  clays,  marls,'  and  in  places 
compact  sandstone,  often  of  great  thick- 
ness and  penetrated  by  bands  of  pyrites. 
As  in  Pennsylvania,  the  naphtha  is  in 
some  places  associated  with  salt  water, 
which  gives  much  trouble  in  driving  bore- 
holes. The  plateau  is  on  a  level  ofabout 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  Caspian  ;  and  a  depth  of  seven 
hundred  feet  below  that  great  lake  has 
been  reached  by  the  borers. 

The.<mode  of  tapping  this  underground 
oil-lake  which  has  been  prescribed  by 
Professor  Romanofsky  avoids  both  the 
outcrops  and  the  anticlinal  bends  of  the 
oil'bearing  strata,  the  bore-holes  being 
disposed  to  strike  the  beds  at  not  less 
than  four  hundred  feet  below  the  outcrop. 
The  force  of  the  pent-up  gas  then  drives 
up  the  oil  in  a  fountain.  On  issuing  from 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  which  has  been 
sunk,  like  a  great  iron  telescope,  from  the 
surface,  the  oil  is  broken  into  many  jets, 
which  scatter  in  all  directions;  the  expan- 
sion of  the  gas  divides  the  outflow  into  the 
finest  spray,  which  is  driven  by  the  wind. 
Stones,  lumps  of  clay,  and  quantities  of 
sand  are,  as  in  the  Iceland  geysers,  pro 
jected  from  the  mouth  of  the  fountain, 
under  a  pressure  of  gas  which  has  been 
measured  and  found  to  range  from  fifty  to 
three  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch. 
In  the  year  1883  two  fountains  played 
simultaneously  to  a  height  of  between  two 
hundred  and  nfty  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  When  a  fountain  breaks  out, 
the  lining  of  the  boring  turret  is  soon  torn 


ofiF;  stones  are  thrown  up  to  a  great  height, 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  the  bore. 
A  cloud  of  naphtha  hovers  over  the  spot, 
and  is  borne  to  great  distances  by  the 
wind,  covering  everything  on  which  it 
strikes  with  a  film  of  oil;  and  (fact  not 
appreciated  by  the  capitalists,  whatever 
be  the  case  with  the  workmen)  this  spray 
has  an  intoxicating  effect. 

The  bursting  forth  of  an  oil-fountain  is 
accompanied  by  loud  noises  and  a  trem- 
bling of  the  earth.  The  sand  thrown  up 
forms  a  cone  around  the  mouth  of  the 
vomiting  pipe.  Millions  of  tons  of  oil 
have  been  lost  from  the  breaking  forth  of 
the  jets  before  any  reservoirs  had  beeo 
constructed.  Some  of  the  fountains  are 
intermittent,  playing  from  two  to  three 
hours  at  a  time  and  then  ceasing  for  a 
day  or  two.  These  are  the  most  lucrative, 
as  they  give  time  for  storing  their  produce. 
In  some  cases  the  fountain  is  set  playing 
by  drawing  a  portion  of  oil  from  the  pipe, 
and  thus  disturbing  the  subterranean 
equilibrium.  Continuous  fountains  after 
a  time  become  intermittent,  finally  sub- 
siding into  ordinary  wells.  The  delivery 
appears  to  take  place  in  a  series  of  pulsa- 
tions, and  the  height  attained  by  the  jet 
varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  pulsations. 
A  continuous  fountain  may  yield  over 
three  thousand  three  hundred  tons  of  oil, 
and  require  the  labor  of  one  hundred  men 
to  collect  and  store  its  product.  The 
daily  yield  is  worth  about  ^loo,  the  cost 
of  labor  being  from  ;£i5  to  £zo. 

For  the  description  of  the  tools,  the 
mode  of  work,  and  the  means  of  regulat- 
ing the  flow  of  these  valuable  wells,  we 
must  refer  to  the  authorities  already  cited. 
As  a  rule,  the  deeper  the  bore-hole  is 
driven,  the  more  freely  the  oil  rises.  One 
well  is  mentioned  which  yielded  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  tons  of  oil  per  day  for  ten 
years  without  any  change  of  level,  the  oil 
standing  at  fifty-one  feet  below  the  sur- 
face ;  but  lately  this  source  has  altogether 
failed.  The  mean  produce  of  the  hundred 
wells  now  in  active  work  is  given  at  thirty- 
two  tons  each  per  day,  and  the  average 
cost  of  collection  is  estimated  at  £z  I2x. 
6^.  per  ton. 

A  special  commission  has  been  formed 
in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Russian 
Technical  Institute  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  the  pipe  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay 
from  Baku  to  Batoum,  in  order  to  deliver 
the  petroleum  at  the  lowest  cost  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  report  is  to 
the  effect  that  such  a  line  is  indispensa- 
ble; but  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  begin  it 
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until  there  is  a  provisioo  for  the  erection 
at  Batoum  of  factories  which  should  guar- 
antee to  take  at  least  three  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  oil  a  year,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  actual  yield.  Under  those  condi- 
tions it  would  be  easy  to  compete  with 
America  in  the  foreij^n  market  for  the  use 
of  petroleum ;  and  the  days  for  the  use  of 
coal  as  the  fuel  for  maritime  transport 
will  be  numbered. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Enj^ineers  will 
add  to  the  service  which  they  have  ren- 
dered to  the  public  by  giving  the  invitation 
that  has  called  forth  this  most  valuable 
and  interesting  communication,  if  they 
will  proceed  to  the  elucidation  (l)  of  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  petroleum  fields 
said  to  have  been  lately  discovered  near 
Sibi,  on  our  Indian  frontier ;  and  (2)  as  to 
the  outcome  of  those  experiments  00  the 
production  of  liquid  fuel  from  the  oil* 
bearing  strata  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
which  Admiral  Selwyn  is  calling  atten- 

tiOD. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE   PRIMATE  OF  ALL  IRELAND. 

A  MAN  has  just  passed  away  of  pow- 
ers and  an  individuality  of  character  far 
greater  than,  as  we  imagine,  were  com- 
monly attributed  to  him  by  those  whose 
claim  to  form  public  opinion  rests  on  the 
accident  of  living  in  London ;  for  in  Lon- 
don, by  the  circumstances  of  his  position, 
he  was  somewhat  of  a  stranger.  In  Mar- 
cus Gervais  Beresford,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  has  departed,  not  only  a  great 
prelate  and  a  grand  seigneur,  but  a  oorn 
ruler  of  men  and  master  of  statecraft, 
whose  capacities  for  government  revealed 
themselves  full-blown  when  they  were 
most  sorely  needed,  though  hardly  ex- 
pected in  their  extent,  and  when  on  him 
had  devolved  without  preparation  the  bur- 
den of  bearing  up  an  ancient  and  stately 
institution  crushed  by  that  which  should 
have  been  its  protecting  power.  Born 
eighty-three  years  ago,  and  belonging  to 
one  of  the  greatest  governing  families  of 
Ireland  as  it  used  to  be,  Mr.  Beresford 
was  slow  in  mounting  the  ladder  of  pre- 
ferment, and  at  fifty-one  years  of  age  he 
was  only  an  Irish  archdeacon.  He  was  a 
man  exceptionally  genial,  witty,  and  pop- 
ular, but  his  greater  qualities  had  not  yet 
revealed  themselves.  But  in  1854  he  was, 
in  spite  of  his  familv  politics,  made  Bishop 
of  Ktlmore  by  the  Whigs.  In  1862  there 
was  a  vacancy  in  the  primacy,  by  the  death 


of  his  cousin  and  namesake.  Lord  John 
George  Beresford,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
We  say  in  the  primacy,  for  every  one  who 
is  conversant  with  the  minutiae  of  ecclesi- 
astical etiquette  must  be  well  aware  that, 
great  prince  of  the  Church  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  may  be,  *Mhe  pri- 
mate,"/^r  excellence,  is  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh.  There  were  plenty  who 
thought  themselves  capable  of  filling  the 
primacy  of  the  still  established  Irish 
Church,  and  the  man  in  whose  hands  lay 
the  patronage  of  so  great  a  prize  was  the 
Whig  Lord  Palmerston.  The  prelate  of 
Lord  Palmerston*s  choice  was  the  Tory 
Bishop  of  Kilmore,  cousin  and  namesake 
of  the  deceased  primate,  a  manifest  job  it 
might  have  been  assumed  by  those  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  case.  Yet  not  one 
whisper  of  any  such  accusation  was  ever 
breathed,  so  great  were  the  confidence  and 
respect  which  the  bishop  had  inspired 
during  the  few  years  of  his  episcopate. 
Dr.  Beresford  in  succeeding  to  Armagh 
had  to  maintain  an  involuntary  competi- 
tion with  his  predecessor,  in  whom  a 
princely  temper  of  munificence  was  mated 
with  exceptional  means  of  indulging  it, 
but  he  had  the  tact  to  grasp  his  situation. 
Armagh  seemed  to  be  a  very  haven  of 
pleasurable  employment  joined  to  dignity, 
with  its  well-emparked  palace,  and  its 
cathedral  restored  by  the  generosity  of 
the  former  primate,  not  as  ecclesiologists 
nowadays  might  have  done,  but  with  con- 
siderable ecclesiastical  dignity.  Six  years 
of  repose  were  accorded  to  the  archbishop, 
who  had  in  the  mean  while  reached  mid- 
way between  sixty  and  seventy  years,  when 
such  a  storm  burst  upon  him  as  might 
well  have  scared  and  paralyzed  a  younger 
man.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  to  quit 
to  the  Irish  Established  Church,  and  sub- 
servient Parliaments  hastened  to  do  his 
bidding.  The  body  thus  roughly  despoiled 
had,  if  it  was  not  to  perish  altogether,  to 
provide  for  two  wants  dissimilar  in  their 
nature,  but  equally  essential  to  be  met, 
and  met  quickly.  It  had  to  provide  for 
its  material  future  sustenance,  and  it  had' 
to  build  up  again  its  polity.  For  both 
these  ends  the  brave  and  wise  old  man, 
without  hurry  and  without  rest,  took  calm, 
efficient  steps.  The  system  of  commut- 
ing and  compounding,  of  the  working  of 
which  he  himself  set  so  munificent  an 
example,  left  the  Irish  Church  possessor 
of  a  certain  endowment,  while  the  task  of 
reconstructing  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
called  perhaps  for  even  greater  gifts  of 
statesmanship,  for  it  was  a  work  in  which 
knowledge  or  ignorance,  passions,  prej- 
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udices,  and  prepossessions,  had  to  be 
accounted  with.  One  of  the  principal 
troubles  which  beset  the  disestablished 
Church  in  starting  on  its  new  career  was 
a  trouble  of  its  own  creating.  There  was 
one  thing  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
not  rob  the  Church,  that  joint  possession 
of  the  *  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,"  the  Prayer-Book  which  had  de- 
scended to  it  in  all  its  integrity.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  common  sense, 
not  to  place  the  question  on  a  higher  level, 
would  have  prompted  retaining  this  as  it 
was  as  a  symbol  of  a  union  no  longer 
legal,  but  still  capable  of  being  maintained 
in  every  moral  and  ecclesiastical  aspect. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  perpetual 
irritation  fostered  by  the  close  contact 
with  Rome  in  its  least  pleasant  aspect, 
and  working  upon  excitable  temperaments 
little  balanced  by  theological  study,  had 
encouraged  a  spirit  of  aggressive  Puritan- 
ism through  the  Irish  Church,  which 
clutched  at  the  opportunity  of  the  general 
unsettlement  consequent  on  the  revolu- 
tion. No  doubt  at  this  time  also  Irish 
Churchmen  were  sore  with  England  for 
having,  as  they  thought,  done  so  little  to 
stave  off  the  spoliation.  A  revision  of 
the  Prayer-Book  was  proclaimed  and  car- 
ried out  in  a  series  of  acrimonious  de- 
bates, which  it  required  masterly  skill  in 
the  president  of  the  synod  to  conduct  so 
as  to  avoid  a  general  shipwreck.  The 
primate  showed  himself  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and,  by  the  union  of  tact,  good-hu- 
mor, and  knowledge  of  human  nature  with 
firmness  and  dignity  which  he  put  forth, 
brought  the  Prayer-Book  through  the  trial, 
not  indeed  unscathed,  but  far  less  vitally 
maimed  than  could  have  been  expect- 
ed. On  one  occasion  some  orators,  who 
thought  themselves  wasting  their  elo- 
quence on  an  insufficient  audience,  pro- 
posed a  strangers'  gallery.  The  primate 
did  not  argue  the  question,  but  observed 
that  he  had  fancied  he  was  presiding  over 
a  Council  of  the  Church,  but  now  he 
found  out  that  he  was  the  chairman  of  an 
inferior  debating  society.  Nothing  more 
was  heard  of  the  proposition. 

In  time  the  stress  of  the  labors  of  dis- 
establishment was  relaxed,  and  the  Irish 
Church  settled  down  with  crippled  re- 
sources to  its  spiritual  work.  The  pri- 
mate quietly  as  ever  concentrated  himself 
with  unflagging  energy  and  a  grasp  of 
details  which  nothing  could  escape  upon 
his  daily  duty  of  governing.  At  last  he 
passed  away  in  peace ;  but  what  may  be 
the  efiEect  on  the  Irish  Church  of  such  a 
loss  we  dread  to  conjecture. 
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From  St  James's  Gaxette. 
NAUTCH   GIRLS. 


Nautch  girls  and  their  performances 
have  often  been  described  by  European 
travellers  in  India.  The  following'  ac- 
count of  them  is  interesting  as  being  writ- 
ten by  a  native  gentleman,  resident  in 
London  at  present. 

'*  As  the  Nautch  girls  from  India  now 
exhibited  at  two  or  three  places  of  amuse- 
ment in  London  form  one  of  the  chief 
items  of  the  Christmas  bill  of  entertain- 
ments, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  devote  a 
few  lines  to  them  for  the  delectation  of 
your  readers.  These  '  nautch,'  or  dancing, 
girls  were  beheld  with  great  astonishment 
by  the  early  European  travellers  in  India; 
and,  though  now  disparaged  and  neglected 
by  Europeans,  they  form  one  of  the  great- 
est sources  of  amusement  and  diversion 
to  the  natives  of  India,  and  as  objects  of 
curiosity  they  are  not  destitute  of  interest. 
They  are  professional  dancers,  and  belong 
to  a  particular  caste,  which  is  considered 
as  similar  to  that  of  the  snake-charmers 
and  jugglers.  Like  the  same  class  of 
women  in  ancient  Greece  —  where  they 
were  employed  to  enliven  banquets  and 
festivities  at  private  houses  —  they  are 
commonly  selected  for  their  great  personal 
beauty,  the  elegant  contour  of  their  limbs, 
the  lightness  of  their  forms,  the  ease  and 
gracefulness  of  their  movements,  the  fine- 
ness of  their  voice,  and  their  sparkling 
vivacity  of  temper.  They  are  all  hand- 
some, and  some  of  them  are  possessed  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  Their  soft,  dark 
eyes,  and  their  flowing  raven  hair  are  be- 
witching; and  many  expert  European 
dancers  have  been  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  wiry  movements  of  their  limbs. 
1 1  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  best  nautch 
girls  can  ever  be  induced  to  come  over  to 
England;  but  I  shall  describe  them  as 
they  are  seen  in  India. 

"These  girls  are  taught  their  art  from 
their  childhood,  and  have  to  go  through  a 
severe  course  of  training  before  they  are 
allowed  to  appear  at  entertainments. 
Many  of  them  hardly  deserve  the  appella- 
tion of  girls,  as  nautch  girls  are  often  seen 
in  India  performing  with  their  grown-up 
daughters.  One  of  them  at  present  per- 
forming in  London  is  said  to  be  accom- 
panied by  her  little  granddaughter,  who 
sits  in  a  corner  and  follows  with  an  affec- 
tionate eye  the  movements  of  her  grand- 
mother. Most  of  them,  however,  are 
young  and  unmarried,  and  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  the  profession  that  they  should  re- 
main in  the  state  of  maidenhood.  The 
dancing  girls  generally  sing  as  tl^y  dance« 
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and  they  are  invariably  accompanied  by 
musicians  playing  on  instruments  resem- 
bling the  violin  and  guitar,  as  may  now  be 
seen  in  London.  Their  dances  require 
great  attention,  their  feet  being  adorned 
with  anklets  and  other  ornaments,  from 
which  hang  small  bells  which  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  music.  Two  girls  usually 
perform  at  the  same  time.  Their  steps 
are  not  so  mazy  or  active  as  those  of  the 
European  dancers,  but  they  are  much 
more  interesting;  and  their  songs,  the 
music,  and  the  motions  of  the  dance  com- 
bine to  express  love,  hope,  jealousy,  de- 
spair, and  the  passions  well  known  by 
lovers  and  easily  understood  by  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  their  language.  Their 
songs  are  often  melodious,  and  there  is  a 
great  seductive  charm  in  their  sweet,  lan- 
guishing strains. 

**  Respecting  the  dress  of  the  dancing 
girls,  a  little  difference  is  noticed  as  we 
descend  from  the  north  to  the  south  of 
India.  In  general  their  dresses  are  very 
rich  and  gorgeous ;  and  sometimes  there 
is  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  colored 
petticoats  and  trousers,  so  many  shawls 
wrapped  round  their  waists,  and  such  a 
variety  of  skirts  peeping  out  below  each 
other,  that  their  figures  are  almost  entirely 
hidden.  Perfumes,  elegant  and  attractive 
attire,  particularly  of  the  head;  sweet- 
scented  flowers  intertwined  with  exquisite 
art  about  their  beautiful  hair;  a  multitude 
of  ornamental  trinkets,  adapted  with  in- 
finite taste  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  a  graceful  carriage  and  measured 
step,  indicating  luxurious  delight,  —  such 
are  the  charms  of  these  enchanting  dam- 
sels. Some  of  the  young  dancing  girls 
from  Cashmere  possess  such  surpassing 
beauty,  grace,  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, that  it  is  difficult  to  convey  by 
words  any  tolerable  idea  of  them.  As  to 
the  character  of  the  nautch  girls,  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  it.  There  are  many,  no  doubt, 
among  them  who  are  as  respectable  as 
any  other  class  of  women,  and  who  are 
made  to  adopt  their  profession  by  compul- 
sion ;  but  the  dancing  girls  in  India  gen- 
erally bear  a  character  that  will  not  stand 
much  examination.  They  lead  an  irregu- 
lar course  of  life;  respectable  Hindoo 
women  would  not  appear  thus  before  the 
public.  They  have  no  social  position, 
belonging  to  a  low  caste;  and  they  lead  a 
life  which  is  exposed  to  the  worst  tempta- 
tions and  vices. 

**  Nautch  girls  are  paid  according  to 
celebrity  as  to  their  beauty,  fine  voice,  and 
skill  in  dancing.    Their  services  are  en- 


gaged at  weddtngs  and  all  principal  festi- 
vals. Native  princes  have  nautches  at 
their  palaces  almost  every  evening;  the 
maharajahs,  rajahs,  zemindars,  and  other 
wealthy  individuals  being  their  chief  pa- 
trons. The  liking  for  these  dances  is 
sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme  point. 
Some  of  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  the  Ma- 
hommedans,  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  or  infat- 
uation, make  the  girls  dance  on  extensive 
tables  of  elaborate  workmanship  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  bearers  of  a  very  low 
caste,  called  kahars.  These  professional 
female  dancers  used  to  earn  incomes  as 
high  as  those  of  the  ministers  at  the  courts 
of  the  native  kings  in  their  palmy  days. 
In  modern  times  a  girl  has  been  known 
to  refuse  ten  thousand  rupees,  or  about 
;£l,ooo  sterling,  for  performing  three 
nights  at  the  court  of  the  nizam  of  Hyde- 
rabad. At  some  of  the  Poojahs,  or  great 
religious  festivals  of  the  great  Hindoo 
families  of  Calcutta,  dancing  girls  of  re- 
pute used  to  be  retained  a  month  previous 
to  the  festival,  at  a  fee  varying  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  rupees  each  for 
three  nights.  But  these  days  of  pride 
and  prosperity  are  fast  passing  away;  and 
a  nautch  girl  of  not  exceptional  celebrity 
can  now  be  engaged  in  India  for  an  even- 
ing for  fifty  rupees  or  a  little  more.'' 


From  The  Times. 
ARCTIC  RELICS. 

A  SERIES  of  Arctic  relics  of  strange 
interest  has  been  brought  home  by  Cap- 
tain Fairweather,  of  the  whaler  Terra 
Nova,  of  Dundee,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Admiralty  through  Mr.  Leigh  Smith. 
These  relics  consist  of  various  documents 
in  a  cylindrical  tin  case,  which  had  been 
deposited  by  several  of  the  Franklin 
search  expeditions  thirty  years  ago,  and 
a  statement  left  by  Sir  Allen  Young  when 
at  Beechey  Island  in  1875.  Captain  Fair- 
weather  states  that  he  picked  up  the  doc- 
uments in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  under 
the  following  circumstances.  While  lying 
at  the  floe  edge  in  that  inlet,  about  the 
end  of  June  last,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
several  sledges  with  natives  coming  off  to 
the  ship.  He  had  never  seen  natives  in 
that  quarter  before,  and  therefore  thought 
they  had  come  from  Admiralty  Inlet  for 
the  express  purpose  of  robbing  the  de- 
p6ts  left  by  former  Arctic  expeditions  on 
Beechey  Island  and  thereabouts.  The 
captain  was  also,  with  good  reason,  sur- 
prised at  the  manner  in  which  the  natives 
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were  dressed.  Their  troifters  were  cut 
from  Dreadnought  cloth,  serge,  and  wool- 
len shirts  and  big  pilot  overcoats  supplied 
the  place  of  the  usual  Eskimo  trappings; 
their  outfits  being  completed  with  English 
caps  of  various  descriptions.  It  did  not 
require  much  acuteness  on  the  part  of 
the  captain  to  surmise  where  the  store 
was  located  from  which  the  lucky  natives 
bad  been  so  liberally  supplying  them- 
selves. Their  sledges,  also  from  the  de- 
p6t,  were  loaded  with  tobacco  and  various 
other  little  luxuries,  down  even  to  onion 
powder,  the  purpose  of  which,  however, 
rather  puzzled  them.  On  overhauling  the 
sledges,  the  captain  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  the  tin  cylinder  referred  to,  and 
just  in  time,  as  the  natives  were  about  to 
use  up  the  contents  as  wads  for  their 
guns.  The  Eskimo  admitted  they  found 
the  treasure  trove  on  Beechey  Island,  no 
doubt  in  the  ** Northumberland  House" 
depdt,  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Arctic 
travel.  They  had  also  broached  the  rum- 
casks  and  the  preserved-meat  tins,  many 
of  the  latter,  however,  being  bad.  To- 
bacco was  the  article  they  seemed  best 
supplied  with,  and  the  crews  of  the  ships 
lying  in  the  inlet  bartered  not  less  than 
eighty  pounds  from  them.  Captain  Fair 
weather  is  of  opinion  that  the  natives 
have  cleared  out  Beechey  Island  depdt  of 
everything  that  would  be  of  service  to 
man  in  those  regions.  And  who  can 
blame  them,  poor  creatures?  Even  if 
they  knew  the  purpose  of  the  dep6t,  it 
could  not  be  in  Eskimo  nature,  with  its 
bitter  struggle  for  existence,  to  resist  the 
opportunity  of  revelling  in  unheard-of 
luxuries  to  be  had  for  the  picking  up. 
The  papers  contained  in  the  case  contain 
records  of  the  visits  of  every  ship  to 
Beechey  Island,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Arctic,  of  Dundee,  in  1881,  and  the  crew 
of  the  Peterhead  sailing  ship  Queen,  in 
1866,  which  left  no  record  of  their  visits. 
The  documents  it  is  unnecessary  to  ana- 
lyze ;  they  are  doubtless  familiar  to  read- 
ers of  Arctic  story,  as  we  believe  most  of 
them  have  been  printed.  The  earliest 
document  is  that  relating  to  the  search 
expedition  of  1852-4,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  E.  Belcher.  It  is  dated  "  Northum- 
berland Depdt,  22d  August,  1854,''  with  a 
postscript  dated  August  26.  it  records 
the  many  vain  attempts  to  find  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  and  their  brave  but  unfortu- 
nate crews,  and  the  disasters  that  had 
happened  to  the  search  expedition  itself. 
The  postscript  states  that  Sir  Edward 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  the  crew  from 


his  own  ship  the  Assistance  to  the  North 
Star,  and  was  then  proceeding  to  England. 
With  this  is  a  list  of  the  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, and  stores  in  depdt  at  Beechey  Island 
and  Cape  Pelly  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
parties  in  the  Arctic  regions ;  also  a  print- 
ed document,  dated  "Admiralty,  28tb 
April,  1854,"  and  addressed  to  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  giving  him  instructions  to  with* 
draw  as  best  he  could  "  the  whole  of  the 
force  now  employed  in  the  search  for  Sir 
J.  Franklin."  The  Admiralty  concluded 
they  had  done  enough  to  rescue  one  of 
the  noblest  and  bravest  of  Arctic  explor- 
ers; and,  as  they  had  a  Russian  war  00 
their  hands,  Sir  John  and  his  men,  if 
alive,  must  be  left  to  their  fate.  In  the 
corner  of  this  document  is  written,  '*  Copy 
for  Captain  Collinson,  C.B."  But  Lady 
Franklin  could  not  thus  abandon  her  hus- 
band, and  the  next  document  in  order  of 
•date  is  the  record  left  by  Captain  (now 
Admiral)  Sir  Leopold  M*Clintock,  happily 
still  active  and  vigorous,  who  commanded 
Lady  Franklin's  search  expedition  in  the 
Fox.  1 1  is  dated  "  Erebus  Bay,  August 
14th,  1858"  (with  "August  15"  under- 
neath, as  if  doubtful  of  the  date.  Sir 
Edward  also  tells  the  story  of  his  search, 
and  expresses  his  intention  of  continuing 
it,  with  what  results  are  known  to  all 
readers  of  his  fascinating  narrative.  He 
found  the  depdt  in  good  order,  and  en- 
closed a  list  of  the  provi«ions  and  other 
things  required  to  continue  his  search  to 
December,  i860,  if  necessary.  There  are 
other  lists  and  documents  referring  to  the 
stores  in  the  depdt,  and  directions  for 
vessels  which  might  visit  the  island,  all 
significant  of  the  busy  and  anxious  time 
in  these  northern  waters  thirty  years  ago. 
The  last  of  these  interesting  documents 

is  dated  August  26,  1875,  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^Y 
Sir  Allen  Young  when  he  visited  the 
island  in  his  yacht  the  Pandora,  which, 
as  the  Jeannette,  came  to  grief  north  of 
Behring  Strait,  under  Captain  de  Long. 
Sir  Allen  found  the  depdt  in  a  state  of 
wreckage;  the  bears  had  played  havoc 
with  the  stores,  and  the  house  was  nearly 
full  of  ice  and  snow.  Sir  Allen  repaired 
the  house,  and  took  on  board  the  provis- 
ions named  in  a  list  which  he  deposited. 
Captain  Fairweather  deserves  the  thanks 
of  England  for  snatching  these  valuable 
records  from  destruction  —  valuable,  as 
so  intimately  associated  with  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  fruitful  and  chivalrous 
periods  of  English  Arctic  exploration. 
They  certainly  deserve  to  be  permanently 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  our  Admiralty. 
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A  MIDNIGHT  ASCENT  OF  THE  SCHWARTZ- 
HORN. 

{io,yio/rrt  abcrvt  the  sea.) 

I. 

'Neath  an  uncertain  moon,  in  light  malign, 
We  trod  those  rifted  granite  crags,  where- 

under, 
Startling  the  midnight  air  with  mufBed  thun- 

der, 
Flowed  infant  founts  of    Danube   and  of 
Rhine: 
Our  long  drawn  file  in  slow  deliberate  line 
Scaled  stair  on  stair,  subdued  to  silent  won- 
der; 
Wound  among  mouldering  rocks  that  rolled 

asunder, 
Rattling  with  hollow  roar  down  death^s  de- 
cline. 
Still  as  we  rose,  one  white  transcendent  star 
Steered  calmly  heavenward  through  the  em- 
purpled gloom, 
Elscaping  from  the  dim  reluctant  bar 
Of  morning,  chill  and  ashen-pale  as  doom ; 
Where  the  day's  chargers  champing  at  his 

car 
Waited  till  Sol  should  quit  night's  banquet- 


room. 


IL 


Pure  on  the  frozen  snows,  the  glacier-steep, 

Slept  moonlight  with  the  tense  unearthly 
charm 

Of  spells  that  have  no  power  to  bless  or 
harm ; 

But,  when  we  touched  the  ridge  which  tem- 
pests sweep. 
Death  o'er  the  murk  vale,  yawning  wide  and 
deep. 

Clung  to  frost-slippery  shelves,  and  sharp 
alarm. 

Shuddering  in  eager  air,  drove  life's  blood 
warm 

Back  to  stout  hearts  and  staunch  will's  fort- 
ress-keep. 
Upward  we  clomb;    till   now  the  emergent 
morn. 

Belting   the  horror  of  dim  jagged  eastern 
heights. 

Broadened  from  green  to  saffron,  primrose- 
pale, 
Felt  with  faint  finger-tips  of  rose  each  horn, 

Crept  round  the  Alpine  circuit,  o'er  each 
dale 

Dwelt  with  dumb  broodings  drearier  even 
than  night's. 

IIL 

Thus  dawn  had  come ;  not  yet  the  day :  night's 
queen 
And    morning's   star  their  state  in   azure 

kept : 
Still  on  the  mountain  world  weird  silence 

slept ; 
Earth,  air,  and  heaven  held  back  their  song 
serene. 
Then  from  the  zenith,  fiery- white  between 


Moonshine  and  dayspring,  with  swift  im- 
pulse swept 

A  splendor  of  the  skies  that  throbbing  leapt 

Down  to  the  core  of  passionate  flame  ter- 
rene— 
A  star  that  ruining  from  yon  throne  remote, 

Quenched    her  celestial  yearnings    in    the 
pyre 

Of  mortal   pangs  and   pardons  I     At   that 
sign 
The  orient  sun  with  day's  broad  arrow 'smote 

Black  Linard's  arrogant  brow,  while  influent 
fire 

Slaked  the  world's  thirst  for  light  with  joy 
divine. 

John  Addington  Symonds. 

Note  0H  Sonnet  3.  —  The  most  striking  episode  in  this 
pageant  of  dawn  was  the  shooting  of  a  large  meteor  from 
the  centre  of  the  sky  above  our  heads  down  into  the 
brightness  of  the  still  unrisen  sun,  crossing  the  morning 
star,  while  the  moon  was  setting  far  away  over  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland.  I  have  ventured  to  treat  this  phenom- 
enon, not  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  but  as  it 
appealed  to  the  imagination  upon  that  high  summit, 
with  all  the  congregated  Alps  around  us  waiting  for  the 
touch  of  day. 

Academy.  J.  A.  S. 


A  DESERTED  GARDEN. 

Tangled  ivy  creeps  and  twines 

Where  once  bloomed  my  lady's  flowers  ; 
And  the  twisting  wild  woodbines 

Weave  o'er  all  their  clustering  bowers ; 
And  the  fruit-trees  from  the  wall 

Droop  forgotten  and  forlorn, 
And  the  rose-trees,  thick  and  tall. 

From  their  treliis-work  are  torn. 
Dewy  paths  —  once  velvet-smooth 
For  t^e  dainty  steps  of  youth  — 
Weedy  now,  and  overgrown 
With  the  rank  grass  all  unmown. 

Here  and  there,  amid  confusion, 

Gleams  a  berry  scarlet-hued. 
And  pale  bindweed  in  profusion 

( By  the  summer  breezes  wooed). 
Creeps,  where  once  verbenas  grew. 

Or  the  myrtle  flowered  so  fair 

In  the  warm  and  scented  air ; 
And  the  speedwell  —  deepest  blue  — 

Shakes  its  frail  flowers  everywhere. 

So,  amid  these  paths  —  all  haunted 

By  the  memory  of  old  flowers — 
Grow  these  wild-wood  blooms  undaunted, 

Through  the  glowing  autumn  hours. 
Ah  1  how  long  ago  it  seems 

Since  bright  faces  glowed  and  smiled 
In  this  garden  of  our  dreams, 

Now  so  desolate  and  wild  ! 
They  will  come  again  no  more, 
And  no  time  shall  e*er  restore 
Golden  days  and  fairy  flowers 
To  these  wearied  hearts  of  ours. 

Chambers*  JoomaL 
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OATHS:    PARLIAMENTARY    AND    JUDI- 
CIAL. • 

BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 
SHOULD  THEY   BE  ABOLISHED? 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
question  which  heads  this  article  should 
have  been  raised  in  a  manner  singularly 
unfavorable  to  its  calm  and  reasonable 
discussion. 

The  circumstances  which  have  given 
rise  to  it,  and  which  are  forcing  it  on  to  a 
final  solution,  are  too  unhappily  familiar 
to  need  recital  here.  But  their  result  has 
been  that  a  question  of  grave  importance 
and  interest,  of  which  equally  religious 
men  might  reasonably  take,  and  have 
taken,  different  views,  has  been  distorted 
into  one  between  religion  and  atheism,  or 
rather  into  one  between  religion  and 
a  single  atheist,  whose  name  certainly 
neither  softens  nor  sweetens  any  contro- 
versy with  which  it  is  connected. 

Those  who  advocate  the  abolition  of 
the  Parliamentary  oath  are  consequently, 
and  in  many  cases  most  unjustly,  accused 
of  a  desire  to  facilitate  the  entrance  into 
Parliament  of  atheists  in  general  and  of 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  particular.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  do  desire  this 
are  able  to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
plea  that  many  whose  Christianity  is  un- 
questionable are  dei^iring  the  same  thing. 

Still  more  unfortunately  the  question 
has  passed  into  the  domain  of  party  poli- 
tics ;  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State 
having,  the  one  all  but  unanimously,  and 
the  other  very  largely,  espoused  opposite 
sides  in  the  dispute.  This  is  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  it  has  passed 
out  of  the  domain  of  reason  and  into  that 
of  passion  and  unreason.  For  in  En- 
gland, nowadays,  government  ^  party  — 
not  at  any  time  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
form  of  government  —  is  passing  into 
something  very  different  —  namely,  gov- 
ernment for  party.  A  state  of  things, 
that  is  to  say,  in  which  parties  are  no 
longer  formed  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
principles,   but  in   which   principles    are 

*  The  word  judicial  refers,  strictly  speaking,  to  oaths 
of  office  taken  by  judges  or  magistrates.  To  avoid  cir- 
cumlocution, however,  I  use  it  in  this  article  as  signify- 
ing oaths  taken  in  a  court  of  justice. 


invented  for  the  sake  of  promoting  party; 
a  state  of  things  in  which  legislative  meas- 
ures are  less  and  less  considered  with 
reference  to  their  own  nature  and  proba- 
ble results  on  society,  and  more  and  more 
with  reference  only  to  their  effect  upon 
the  fortunes  of  some  one  or  other  of  our 
political  parties.  Once  sucked  into  that 
vortex,  all  questions,  however,  in  their 
own  nature  apart  from  or  above  politics, 
are  dragged  down  and  swept  round  and 
round  like  fragments  of  a  wreck  in  a 
whirlpool,  to  emerge  at  last  twisted  and 
battered  out  of  all  semblance  to  their 
original  shape.  In  this  English  mael- 
strom of  ours  we  see  just  now  Parlia- 
mentary Oaths  whirling  about  in  com- 
pany with  Free  Education,  Laborers' 
Allotments,  Compulsory  Vaccination,  De- 
ceased Wives*  Sisters,  Female  Suffrage, 
Sunday  Closing,  Local  Option,  and  many 
another  piece  of  social  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam, no  one  of  them  in  itself  of  a  party 
nature,  but  all  of  them  capable  of  being 
utilized  for  party  purposes,  and  being  so 
utilized  accordingly.  In  fact,  English  life 
is  becoming  so  saturated  and  flavored  with 
politics  of  the  baser  sort,  that  we  are 
being  rapidly  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
the  pauper  Scotch  lunatic,  whose  insanity 
had  taken  the  form  of  the  belief  that  he 
was  a  rich  man  faring  sumptuously  every 
day,  but  who  complained  that  though  his 
table  was  always  spread  with  the  richest 
variety  of  dainties,  yet  somehow  or  other 
everything  he  partook  of  tasted  of  por- 
ridge. 

At  such  a  moment  it  needs  some  cour- 
age for  a  minister  of  religion,  and  espe- 
cially for  a  bishop,  to  meddle  with  such  a 
thorny  question  as  this.  Whatever  he 
may  say  upon  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
bring  upon  him  the  wrath,  and,  what  is 
more  to  be  dreaded,  the  misconstruction, 
of  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  religious  or 
political,  engaged  in  disputing  it ;  possibly 
of  both,  if  he  aims  at  being  impartial. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  interest  of  something 
higher  and  better  than  self  or  party,  I 
venture  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
reasonable  men  a  few  thoughts  which 
have  influenced  my  own  mind  on  this 
subject,  and  which  may  perhaps  commend 
themselves  to  their  minds.    And  in   so 
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doing  I  shall  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all 
the  aogry  or  unsavory  associations  now 
linked  with  it.  1  shall  try  to  argue  it  as  I 
might  have  done  if  no  such  person  as  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  had  ever  existed,  or  as  if  we 
had  never  known  the  blessings  of  party 
government,  nor  tasted  the  sweet  reason- 
ableness of  a  general  election. 

It  may,  I  trust,  help  to  this  end  if  I 
begin  by  pointing  out  that,  whatever  else 
our  present  Parliamentary  oath  was  de- 
signed to  efiEect,  it  was  never  designed  to 
keep  atheists  out  of  Parliament.  It  was 
and  is  strictly  a  political  test,  and  political 
too  in  a  sense  and  for  a  purpose  happily 
quite  remote  from  modern  English  poli 
tics.  It  is  dynastic.  Its  object  is  to 
secure  in  the  council  of  the  sovereign  the 
presence  of  those  only  who  are  loyal  to 
the  reigning  dynasty.  It  binds  the  per- 
son taking  it  to  "be  faithful,  and  to  bear 
true  allegiance  "  to  the  existing  sovereign 
and  his  or  her  **  heirs  and  successors  ac- 
cording to  law."  It  aims  therefore  at  the 
exclusion  from  Parliament,  not  of  athe- 
ists, but  of  traitors.  It  does  not  even, 
though  it  is  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a 
sovereign,  exclude  republicans  ;  for  should 
the  Parliament  which  imposes  it  decide 
at  any  time  upon  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
monarchy,  there  would  then  be  no  "  suc- 
cessors according  to  law  '*  to  whom  to  be 
faithful.  All  that  it  binds  the  member  of 
Parliament  to  is  not  to  attempt  to  over- 
throw monarchy  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
existing  sovereign,  and  meanwhile  not  to 
engage  in  any  plot  or  revolution  aiming  at 
a  change  of  dynasty.  An  undertaking 
which  under  the  present  dynasty  we  may 
safely  pronounce  to  be  superfluous. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  oath  in  its 
present  form  was  intended  to  be  a  politi- 
cal and  not  a  religious  test,  and  that  as  a 
political  test  it  is  practically  all  but  obso- 
lete. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  observe  that 
it  does  not  even  incidentally  and  indirectly 
act  as  a  religious  test ;  for  no  atheist  that 
we  know  of  has  ever  refused  to  take  it; 
nay,  on  the  contrary,  the  atheist  whose 
case  is  now  attracting  such  attention  to  it, 
was  willing  and  eager  to  take  it,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    Surely  ao  oath 


which  a  pronounced  atheist  could  only 
with  great  difficulty  be  prevented  from 
taking  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  religious 
test  for  the  exclusion  of  atheists  from  Par- 
liament. And  further;  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  from  the  terms  of  the  oath 
that  it  can  have  any  such  operation.  For 
the  atheist  who  takes  it  does  not  thereby 
declare  himself  a  theist  —  as  the  Jew,  if 
he  had  taken  the  oath  to  which  Jews 
objected,  would  have  had  to  declare  him- 
self a  Christian.  That  oath  being  **on 
the  trCie  faith  of  a  Christian,"  did  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  person  taking  it  held 
the  Christian  faith.  But  the  atheist  in 
taking  the  present  oath  is  required  to  say 
nothing  whatever  as  to  his  faith.  He 
invokes  against  himself  punishment  by  a 
Being  in  whose  existence  he  has  no  belief. 
That  punishment  may  not  be  a  possibility 
in  Ms  opinion,  but  he  is  in  no  way  bound 
to  say  beforehand  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 
He  may  choose  to  tell  us  this  beforehand, 
and  if  he  does  he  has  no  right  to  complain 
if  we  refuse  to  allow  him  to  profane  the 
oath  by  so  taking  it;  but  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  tell  us  this,  we  cannot  claim  to 
go  behind  the  oath  and  ask  him  what 
meaning  he  attaches  to  the  words  he  is 
using.  True,  a  highly  conscientious  athe- 
ist might  decline  to  take  even  this  oath 
because  he  would  not  even  seem  to  be- 
lieve in  that  which  he  disbelieved.  But 
this  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  argument  not 
for  but  against  maintaining  the  oath,  in- 
asmuch as  it  shows  clearly  that  its  effect 
is  to  keep  out  only  honest  and  honorable 
atheists  —  that  is  to  say,  precisely  those 
who,  if  atheists  are  to  enter  Parliament  at 
all  we  should  be  least  desirous  of  exclud- 
ing. 

It  follows  then  from  these  considera- 
tions, that  the  present  Parliamentary  oath 
considered  as  a  religious  test  is  either 
wholly  inoperative,  or  so  partially  opera- 
tive as  to  be  practically  worse  than  none. 
If  we  desire  a  really  efficient  and  sufficient 
test  against  atheists,  we  should  draw  up 
—  not  an  oath  —  but  a  declaration  which 
should  disclaim  atheism  as  distinctly  as 
the  declaration  prescribed  in  the  act  for 
"disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  Par- 
liament" (30  Car.  II.,  c.  2)  disclaimed 
transubstantiatioo.    Whether  it  would  be 
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desirable  or  wise  to  provide  such  a  decla- 
ration is  a  question  outside  the  scope  of 
this  article.  All  1  contend  for  here  is  that, 
short  of  such  a  declaration,  no  test  that 
we  can  frame  could  possibly  "disable" 
atheists ;  and  that  as  our  present  oath 
falls  far  short  of  this,  it  is  as  a  means  for 
''disabling*'  them  practically  worthless. 
It  is  therefore  absurdly  uncharitable  to 
accuse  those  who  would  abolish  it  of  de- 
siring to  help  atheists  into  Parliament. 

There  are,  however,  other  points  of 
view  in  which  religion,  and  especially  the 
Christian  religion,  is  deeply  concerned 
with  this  question,  not  only  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary  oath  but  of  all  oaths  whatsoever. 
The  morality  of  oaths ;  their  lawfulness, 
even  if  not  immoral  for  us  Christians, 
bound  as  we  are  by  the  words  of  the 
founder  of  our  faith  ;  the  justice  or  injus- 
tice of  imposing  them  in  particular  cases ; 
and  even  their  desirableness  and  expedi- 
ency in  many  cases,  —  all  enter  more  or 
less,  and  some  of  them  very  deeply,  into 
the  region  of  religion  and  morality;  and 
it  is  with  reference  to  these  aspects  of  the 
question,  rather  than  with  reference  to 
any  merely  passing  political  accidents  or 
incidents  attaching  to  it,  that  I  propose 
here  to  discuss  it. 

Let  us  then  divide  our  subject,  as  we 
preachers  would  say,  under  the  four  fol- 
lowing heads,  and  ask 

1.  Is   the  imposition   of   an    oath   im 

moral  ? 

2.  Is  the  taking  of  one  forbidden  by 

Christ? 

3.  Is  it  unjust  to  require  the  taking  of 

one  in  Parliament  or  in  courts  of 
justice? 

4.  Is  it  in  the  present  day  necessary  or 

expedient  to  do  so? 
And   in   the  first    place,  let  us  begin 
with  defining  our  subject.    What  is  an 

OATH? 

An  oath  is  the  invocation  of  God  — or 
of  a  god  —  a  supernatural  being  —  to  wit- 
ness the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by 
him  who  so  invokes  him.  And  this  invo- 
cation always  implies  two  things.  First, 
that  the  being  so  invoked  supernaturally 
knows  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  state- 
ment so  made ;  and  secondly,  is  supernat- 
urally able  to  punish  the  person  invoking 


him,  if  he  speak  falsely.  I  say  a  super- 
natural being,  for  this  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  oath,  as  involving  both  certain  knowl- 
edge of  and  power  to  punish  falsehood 
here  or  hereafter.  Invocation  then  and 
imprecation  are  the  essential  parts  of 
every  oath.  The  particular  form  of  the 
oath  and  the  particular  ceremonies  that 
accompany  it,  may  vary  indefinitely.  The 
swearer  may  sacrifice  an  animal;  or  kiss 
a  book ;  or  lift  his  hand ;  or  touch  hit 
head ;  or  break  a  saucer.  He  may  say 
"  I  swear  ; "  or  *•  Thou  hast  said  ;  "  or  **  So 
help  me  God ; "  or  "  So  help  me  God  and 
the  holy  angels;"  or  "God  and  the 
saints."  But  all  these  ceremonies  sym- 
bolize, and  all  these  forms  of  words  ex- 
press, one  and  the  same  idea,  —  I  invoke 
an  all-seeing  witness,  I  imprecate  the 
judgment  of  an  all-ruling  judge;  and  I 
tender  this  invocation  and  imprecation  to 
you,  my  fellow-men,  as  the  strongest  as- 
surance I  can  give  you  of  the  truth  of  my 
words  or  the  sincerity  ot  my  promise  — 
I  give  you,  in  short,  my  bond,  conditioned 
in  the  heaviest  conceivable  penalties,  that 
what  I  say  is  true  and  that  what  I  promise 
I  will  perform. 

I.  This  is  the  meaning  and  the  object 
of  all  oaths,  and  it  is  just  for  this  reason 
—  namely,  that  every  oath  is  a  promise  or 
testimony  under  penalty  —  that  many  ob- 
ject to  it  as,  in  its  tendency,  if  not  in  its 
very  nature,  immoral.  It  practically 
teaches  men,  they  say,  that  there  are  two 
standards  of  truth  ;  one  to  which  they  may 
conform  when  they  are  not  on  their  oath 
and  one  to  which  they  must  conform  when 
they  are  so;  and  it  teaches,  they  allege, 
that  in  the  one  case  there  will  be  a  penalty 
for  lying,  which  there  will  not  be  in  the 
other;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  matters 
less  to  tell  a  lie  than  to  swear  one.  And 
the  result  of  this  double  standard  of  truth, 
they  further  say,  is  that  the  standard  of 
veracity  in  common  speech  is  lowered  for 
all  men  ;  that  —  whereas  every  one  should 
feel  that  every  word  he  utters  is  spoken 
in  the  presence  of  God,  whether  he  be 
invoked  or  no ;  and  that  every  falsehood 
will  be  punished  by  him,  whether  such 
punishment  be  imprecated  or  no,  and  that 
therefore  every  man  should  speak  at  all 
times  as  if  he  were  on  his  oath  —  men, 
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even  religious  men,  have  come  to  think 
that  somehow  or  other  it  is  not  so,  and 
that  they  may  be  more  careless  when  they 
say  than  when  they  swear;  or  rather,  to 
put  it  fairly,  that  they  must  be  more  care- 
ful when  they  swear  than  when  they  say. 
Now  in  this  objection  there  is  undoubt- 
edly, at  first  sight,  a  great  deal  of  force. 
The  writer  well  remembers  the  first  time 
he  heard  it  used  in  conversation  with  him- 
self by  an  eminent  statesman,  how  pow- 
erfully it  struck  him,  and  how  much  he 
felt  disposed  to  say  to  his  distinguished 
interlocutor.  Almost  thou  persuadest  me 
to  be  a  Quaker!  A  little  reflection,  how- 
ever, showed  that  this  argument,  striking 
as  it  seems,  proves  too  much,  and  there- 
fore proves  nothing.  The  whole  gist  of 
it  lies  clearly  in  the  objection  to  testifying 
under  a  penalty.  It  is  this  fact  of  a  pen- 
alty, a  very  tremendous  one,  attaching  to 
false  swearing  which  makes  the  difference 
to  the  swearer  between  it  and  false  speech. 
Obviously,  therefore,  testimony  under  any 
kind  of  penalty  is,  on  principle^  equally 
open  to  this  objection.  The  amount  of  the 
penalty  makes  no  difference  as  to  the 
principle  Involved,  which  is  that  —  pen- 
alty or  no  penalty  —  all  men  should  at  all 
times  speak  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth. 

But  those  who  are  for  the  abolition  of 
oaths  have  never  yet  proposed  to  abolish 
all  penalty  for  false  testimony.  The  wit- 
ness who  affirms  or  declares  falsely  is 
subject,  presumably  with  their  approval, 
to  the  same  legal  penalty  as  if  he  had  com- 
mitted perjury.  Where  then  is  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  two  cases  ? 
What  is  the  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween saying,  **  I  will  speak  the  truth,  so 
help  me  God/*  and  "  1  will  speak  the 
truth,  so  help  me  the  judge  of  assize  and 
the  home  secretary,"  which  is  virtually 
what  every  affirmer  says  in  a  court  of  law. 
In  both  cases  there  is  testimony  under 
penalty,  and  therefore  the  danger  of  set- 
ting up  a  double  standard  of  truth  ;  one 
for  the  penalized  and  the  other  for  the 
non-peoalized  statement.  Doubtless  the 
penalty  in  the  one  case  is  far  more  terri- 
ble and  more  certain  than  in  the  other; 
but  if  there  is  to  be  any  penalty  at  all,  the 
more  terrible  and  the  more  certain  it  is 
the  better,  inasmuch  as  it  will  better  an- 
swer its  purpose  of  deterring  from  false- 
hood. The  truth  is  that  the  oath  does  not 
assume  nor  teach  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  truth ;  but  that  there  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent states  of  mind  in  which  men  may 
be  when  called  on  to  speak  the  truth. 
One  a  state  in  which  they  forget,  and  the 


other  a  state  in  which,  because  they  have 
just  been  reminded  of  it,  the^  remember 
that  every  word  we  speak  is  spoken  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  that  for  it  we  must 
give  an  account  to  him  in  the  last  great 
day.  When  we  say  therefore  to  a  wit- 
ness, "  The  evidence  you  give  shall  be 
true,  so  help  you  God ; "  We  are  not 
saying,  **  God  will  punish  you  if  you  swear 
falsely,  and  will  not  punish  you  if  you 
only  speak  falsely  ; "  but  "  God  will  punish 
all  falsehood,  and  the  oath  you  have  just 
taken  is  to  remind  you  of  this;  see  that 
you  forget  it  not."  Is  there  anything  tend- 
ing to  immorality  in  this?  As  to  the  ar* 
gument  that  swearing  in  courts  of  justice^ 
or  elsewhere,  causes  much  perjury,  we 
may  dismiss  it  very  briefly.  It  does  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  any  more  than  coin  causes 
false  coining,  or  sale  of  drink  causes 
drunkenness,  or  bank-notes  cause  forgery, 
or  the  existence  of  a  House  of  Commons 
causes  many  of  its  members  to  talk  much 
blatant  and  pernicious  nonsense,  both  in 
and  out  of  it.  All  these  things  are  not 
the  causes  but  the  occasions  only  of  the 
evils  connected  with  their  existence,  and 
may  be  useful  or  even  necessary  things 
notwithstanding,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
abolished.  And  so  with  swearing.  It  is 
not  the  cause,  it  is  only  the  occasion,  of 
perjury ;  and  if  it  be  really  necessary,  it 
is  not  for  that  reason  to  be  abolished. 

2.  But  if  the  taking  of  oaths  be  not 
immoral,  is  it  not  forbidden,  at  least  to 
all  Christian  men?  Has  not  our  Lord 
distinctly  and  expressly  said,  "Swear  not 
at  all  ?"  Can  anything  be  clearer  or  more 
precise  than  this  prohibition  ?  and  does  it 
not  forbid  absolutely  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances all  kinds  of  oath-taking  by 
Christians?  Now  certainly  these  words 
do  at  first  sight  appear  to  mean  this,  and 
nothing  less  than  this,  and  in  consequence 
oath-taking  under  any  circumstances  has 
been  condemned  from  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity  by  Christian  teachers  of  the 
greatest  eminence.  It  was  not  left  to 
(jeorge  Fox  to  discover  that  all  swearing 
had  been  forbidden  by  Christ.  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tertullian,  Jerome  and  Chrys- 
ostom,  had  said  the  same  long  before 
him;  and  even  those  of  the  Fathers  who 
did  not  teach  the  absolute  sinfulness  of 
all  oaths,  did  nevertheless  generally  dis- 
like and  disparage  oath-taking.  St.  Au- 
gustine, for  )Y)stance,  though  he  distinctly 
affirms  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  yet  feels  the  pressure  of 
our  Lord's  words  and  of  the  parallel  words 
of  St.  James  so  strongly  that  when  he  is 
obliged  to   deal   with    the    subject   io   a 
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course  of  expository  sermons,  he  entreats 
the  charitat)le  construction  of  his  hearers, 
telling  them  that  he  has  avoided  the  sub- 
ject as  long  as  he  could,  and  that  he  feels 
in  sore  straits  as  to  how  to  instruct  them 
upon  it,  and  winds  up  by  advising  them 
to  avoid  all  swearing  when  possible,  as  at 
any  rate  the  safer  course,*  declaring  that 
be  himself  would  only  swear  under  pres- 
sure of  necessity:  "Magna  necessitate 
compulsus.** 

In  whatever  way  therefore  the  present 
controversy  respecting  oaths  may  be  de- 
cided, the  Church  need  feel  herself  in  no 
way  specially  implicated  in  it,  and  cer- 
tainly in  no  way  specially  concerned  in 
roalntaioing  our  present  practice  of  oath- 
taking.  But  do  our  Lord's  words  really 
forbid  all  swearing?  If  they  do,  it  is  cer- 
tainly strange  that  he  himself,  on  a  most 
solemn  and  public  occasion,  accepted  a 
judicial  adjuration;  that  the  greatest  of 
his  apostles  should  more  than  once  have 
solemnly  invoked  God  as  witness  to  the 
truth  of  his  utterances  ;f  that  an  inspired 
Christian  teacher  —  who,  if  he  were  not 
St.  Paul,  certainly  represented  Pauline 
leaching  —  should  have  based  a  great 
Christian  argument  on  the  idea  of  the 
oath,  and  have  spoken  of  it  with  approba- 
tion as  being  for  **  men  an  end  of  all  strife  " 
(Heb.  vi.  i6>i8);  that  another  of  his  apos- 
tles should  have  pictured  an  angel  in 
heaven  as  swearing  by  **Him  that  liveth 
forever  and  ever*'  (Rev.  x.  6);  that  the 
early  Christians,  while  refusing  to  take 
heathen  oaths  —  even  to  save  their  lives 
^•on  the  ground  that  these  involved  the 
invocation  of  false  gods,  nevertheless 
did  not  refuse  to  swear  by  the  health 
of  the  emperor  —  an  oath,  of  course,  quite 
as  much  opposed  as  the  others  to  the 
precept  of  our  Lord;  and  further,  that 
while  Christian  councils  were  not  unfre- 
quently  held  under  the  sanction  of  oaths, 
00  one  council  ever  forbade  the  practice. 
All  this  seems  really  inexplicable  if  our 
Lord's  words  had  from  the  first  seemed 
capable  of  no  other  interpretation  than 
the  strictly  literal  one  which  some  would 
even  now  put  upon  them. 

But  in  truth  this  is  neither  the  neces- 
sary nor  the  true  interpretation  of  them. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  which  they 
form  part,  was  addressed  to  our  Lord's 

*  The  main  grounds  of  Augustine'a  objections  to 
swearing  are  its  two  attendant  risks  of  profanity  and 
perjury.  After  dwelling  on  these  at  length,  he  sums  up 
his  decision  in  his  usual  epigrammatic  way :  **  Falsa  ! 
jaratio  exitiosa est.  Vera  jura tio  periculosa  est.  Nulla 
juratio  secura  est."  (S.  Aug.  Sermo.  dxxx.  voL  v. 
Benedictine  edition  :  Parts.     1837.) 

t  Rom.  ix.  I ;  a  Cor.  i.  33 ;  Gal.  i.  ao. 


disciples  as  members  of  that  new  kingdom 
which  he  was 'then  founding  amongst 
men,  a  kingdom  which  he  himself,  in  the 
conclusion  of  that  sermon,  describes  as 
an  ideally  perfect  one,  whose  citizens 
should  be  **  perfect  as  their  Father  in 
heaven."  He  is  giving  therefore  the 
ideally  perfect  laws  of  an  ideally  perfect 
kingdom ;  laws  therefore  which  can  only 
be  carried  out  so  far  as  those  subject  to 
them  approach  the  true  ideal  of  their  citi- 
zenship, and  which,  moreover,  assume 
that  this  approach  is  made  equally  by 
those  concerned  in  obeying  them  in  any 
particular  case.*  The  law,  for  instance, 
of  Christian  almsgiving,  which  follows  that 
as  to  oaths,  bids  us  **give  to  him  that 
asketh  of  us,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  us  not  to  turn  away."  But  this 
law  evidently  assumes  that  the  *'him"  it 
refers  to  shall  be  a  true  and  perfect  Chris- 
tian, who  therefore  would  not  ask  what 
was  wrong  or  unreasonable,  or  seek  to 
borrow  what  he  could  not  repay.  Other- 
wise, we  should  be  bound  to  give  to  the 
^c^^ing  letter  writer  and  to  lend  to  the 
swindler,  to  furnish  drink  to  the  drunk- 
ard, a  knife  to  a  madman,  or  a  revolver  to 
a  burglar.  On  this  principle  of  strictly 
literal  interpretation  we  should  in  like 
manner  be  bound  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  "resist  evil,"  though  it 
were  the  evil  of  a  brutal  husband  kicking 
out  the  brains  of  his  wife,  or  a  worse  brute 
criminally  assaulting  a  woman  or  a  child. 
These  are  but  samples  of  the  evils  and 
absurdities  resulting  from  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  ideal  laws  —  an  interpretation, 
we  may  add,  which  does  not  raise  but 
lower  the  true  standard  of  Christian  life, 
throwing  us  back  into  that  slavery  to 
"the  letter  which  killeth,''  from  which 
Christ  came  to  deliver  us,  by  teaching  us 
that  it  is  "the  spirit  that  giveth  life." 

Our  Lord's  teaching  then  respecting 
oaths  is  to  be  taken  as  literally  as,  and 
not  more  so  than,  his  teaching  as  to  alms- 
giving or  resistance  of  evil  —  namely,  as 
setting  before  us  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
life  at  which  we  should  aim  ;  teaching  us, 
in  short,  that  for  all  Christians  the  aim  of 
their  life  should  be  so  to  live  and  speak 
as  that  in  their  "communication"  —  fV., 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  — 
their  "yea"  and  their  "nay "should  be 
ever  as  their  oath.     For  that  "whatever 


*  1  am  aware  that  our  Lord's  words  are  by  some  held 
to  apply  only  to  the  profane  swearing  of  his  day  and  to 
the  casuistical  excuses  made  for  it.  But  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  limit  his  words  to  this  application  only. 
"Swear  not  at  all"  surely  means  mure  than  "Swear 
not  profanely  at  all/' 
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is  more  than  this*' (not,  is  evil,  but)** Com- 
eth of  evil"  —  the  evil,  namely,  of  the 
untruthfulness  and  suspiciousness  of  sin- 
ful men.  But,  granting  even  that  these 
words  forbid  all  swearing  as  between 
Christian  individuals,  they  do  not  touch 
the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  the 
State  requiring  oaths.  For  no  State,  even 
though  it  be  a  Christian  State,  is  bound 
to  carry  out  the  strict  letter  of  the  laws  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  These  laws 
are  for  a  kingdom  which  "is  not  of  this 
world,"  and  therefore  no  kingdom  which 
is  of  this  world  can  possibly  incorporate 
them  into  its  statutes.  Influenced,  ele- 
vated, softened  by  the  spirit  of  them  it, 
may  and  ought  to  be;  but  literally  gov 
erned  by  them  it  cannot  be.  No  State 
which  literally  obeyed  all  the  laws  of 
Christ  could  last  for  a  single  day.  Could 
any  State,  for  instance,  possibly  forgive 
all  its  enemies  —  f.^.,  all  criminals  —  even 
until  seventy  times  seven;  or  refuse  to 
**  resist  the  evil "  of  an  invading  army ;  or 
give  out  of  the  taxes  everything  to  every- 
body ;  or  make  national  loans  to  aH  bubble 
companies  that  asked  for  them  ?  Such  an 
idea  is  of  course  absurd,  and  yet  men  — 
members  of  peace  societies  and  the  like  — 
talk  loosely  about  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
State,  forgetting  that  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  but  imperfectly  Christian,  inas- 
much as  they  are  not  yet  *Mhe  kingdoms 
of  God  and  bis  Christ," and  that  until  they 
are  they  cannot  safely  nor  rightly  act  as  if 
they  were  so;  forgetting  too  one  other 
awkward  consequence  of  their  principles, 
—  namely,  that  the  State  would  in  that 
case  be  bound  not  only  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  to  en- 
force them  —  f  .^.,  to  turn  all  our  sins,  neg- 
ligences, and  ignorances  into  crimes,  and 
so  to  aim  at  making  men  not  merely  moral 
but  holy  by  Act  of  Parliament  1  We  dis- 
pose then  of  the  argument  from  Christ's 
prohibition  of  swearinZf  as  we  do  of  the 
argument  as  to  the  double  standard  of 
truth,  by  the  answer  that  it  proves  too 
much,  that  it  lands  as  in  absurdities  and 
impossibilities  which,  because  they  are 
such,  Christ  could  never  have  intended. 

3.  But  if  the  imposition  of  an  oath  by 
the  State  be  neither  immoral  nor  anti- 
Christian,  may  it  not  be  unjust  ?  Is  it  not 
an  injustice  to  interpose  the  barrier  of  an 
oath,  which  shall  even  incidentally  bar  the 
free-thinking  citizen  from  the  heaven  of 
his  desires  —  a  seat  in  the  legislature ;  and 
if  not  unjust  to  him,  is  it  not  unjust  to 
his  constituents  who  have  chosen  him  to 
represent  them  there?  Where,  it  is  ex- 
claimed, are  our  rights  as  free  British 


citizens  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  if  a 
man's  religious  or  aoti  religious  opinions 
are  to  keep  him  out  of  Parliament  ?  Well, 
if  every  British  citizen  is  born  with  a 
natural  right  to  enter  Parliament,  or  to 
vote  for  sending  some  one  there  to  repre* 
sent  him,  then  undoubtedly  it  is  an  in- 
fringement of  his  rights  to  keep  out  him 
or  his  representative  on  account  of  his 
religious  opinions  as  to  an  oath  or  as  to 
anything  else.  Natural  rights  are  inde- 
feasible, and  are  the  basis  of  all  law.  But 
what  if  the  British  citizen  has  no  natural 
right  to  be  either  elector  or  elected? 
What  if  the  whole  system  of  electoral 
franchise,  constituents,  elections  —  nay, 
even  Parliament  itself  —  be  the  mere  ar- 
tificial creature  of  State  enactments,  and 
changeable  therefore  from  time  to  time, 
or  wholly  removable  as  the  State  may 
think  fit?  In  that  case  it  is  clear  that  the 
British  citizen  has  by  nature  —  />.,  by 
birth  —  just  those  electoral  rights  which 
happen  to  be  in  legal  existence  when  he 
is  born,  those  and  no  more.  These  may 
have  since  then  been  modified  in  his  favor 
or  against  him,  and  the  legal  rights  so 
modified,  he  of  course  now  possesses  and 
no  more  and  no  others.  The  State  may 
fix  conditions  for  admission  to  its  legisla- 
ture,  which  shall  adroit  or  exclude  him, 
just  according  as  these  may  seem  best 
calculated  to  give  the  nation,  what  it  really 
has  a  natural  right  to  —  good  government. 
The  State  may  admit  or  exclude  felons, 
parsons,  aliens,  women,  atheists,  lunatics, 
idiots,  or  any  persons  or  classes  as  it 
thinks  fit;  but  in  no  case  does  it,  in  so 
doing,  either  recognize  or  violate  any  nat- 
ural right;  nor  is  it  guilty  of  any  injustice 
to  the  persons  so  excluded ;  provided  only 
that  it  does  not  exclude  them  from  mere 
whim  or  caprice,  but  only  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  fit  and  capable  legisla- 
tors, and  that  their  presence  in  the  legis- 
lature is,  therefore,  dangerous  to  the  State. 
If,  for  instance,  the  State  were  of  opinion 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  red-haired 
persons  were  unfit  and  incapable  citizens, 
it  would  be  perfectly  justified  on  that 
ground  in  keeping  them  out  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  what  the  red-headed  persons 
should  do  in  that  case,  if  they  were  wise, 
would  be  —  not  to  clamor  about  natural 
rights  which  have  no  existence  —  but  to 
try  to  persuade  the  nation  that  their  red 
heads  had  nothing  in  them  dangerous  to 
the  State ;  in  which  case  their  admission 
to  Parliament  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  This,  mutatis  mutandis^  is  ex- 
actly what  did  happen  as  regards  the 
exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  Par- 
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liament.  These  were  at  one  time  so  ex- 
cluded because  the  nation  then  held  that 
they  could  not  be  loyal  to  a  Protestant 
king;  and  later  on,  because  it  held  that 
they  could  not  be  loyal  to  the  Revolution 
settlement  and  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion. And  accordinj^ly  "disabling"  acts 
and  oaths  of  adjuration  and  supremacy, 
of  formidable  length  and  intricacy,  were 
devised  in  order  to  keep  them  out.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  nation  came  to  see 
that  Roman  Catholics  could  be  as  loyal 
citizens  and  as  safe  legislators  as  any  one 
else,  they  were  readmitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture ;  not  on  the  ground  of  their  natural 
rights,  but  simply  because  the  reasons 
which  had  operated  for  their  exclusion 
were  seen  to  exist  no  longer  ^^  cessan^e 
ratione  cessat  et  lex,* 

Supposing  then,  for  argument's  sake, 
that  the  State  regarded  atheists  as  dan- 
gerous legislators  —  and  there  is  some 
thing  to  be  said  on  that  point  —  it  would 
be  quite  within  its  rights  in  disabling  them 
from  sitting  in  Parliament  until  it  should 
have  changed  its  mind;  and  meanwhile, 
any  claim  for  admittance  on  their  part  on 
the  ground  of  religious  liberty  and  natural 
rights  would  be  just  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  00  the  part  of  dergymeu  now,  who  are 

—  as  atheists  are  not  — excluded  from 
Parliament  by  special  enactment. 

Absurd,  however,  as  the  claim  of  natu* 
ral  right  and  religious  liberty  is  in  this 
case,  on  the  part  of  any  one,  it  is  doubly 
and  trebly  so  on  the  part  of  the  atheist. 
For  the  word  **  natu''e  "  on  his  lips  means 

—  and  can  only  mean  —  the  existing  order 
of  things  as  physically  constituted  and 
governed  by  purel)  physical  forces.  The 
idea  of  nature  as  a  divinely  ordered  sys- 
tem of  things,  the  author  and  ruler  of 
which  might  at  least  be  supposed  to  have 
conferred  certain  rights  upon  his  crea- 
tures, has  for  the  atheist  no  existence. 
And  yet  it  is  only  on  this  supposition  of  a 
divine  Father  and  Ruler  of  men  that  such 

*  It  is  curious,  bowerer.  to  note  the  slow  process  of 
this  change  of  opinion,  ana  the  strong  hold  wnich  even 
to  the  last  the  dread  of  pope  and  Pretender  had  upon 
the  English  mind.  The  Parliamentary  Oath  required 
of  Roman  Catholic  members  of  Parliament  on  their 
emancipation  in  1839  bristles  with  disclaimers  and  ab- 
jurations, every  one  of  which  must  have  read  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  taking  it  as  an  insalt  to  himself  and  to 
his  faith.  And,  strangest  of  all  legislative  absurdities, 
it  required  a  disclaimer  of  mental  reservation  from  one 
suspected  of  that  practice ;  as  if  he  could  not  reserve 
his  mind  as  to  that  disclaimer,  just  as  easily  as  hecouJd 
respecting  all  other  parts  of  the  oath.  This  notion  of 
binding  by  an  oath  not  to  swear  falsely,  those  who  were 
sccused  of  believing  that  they  might  swear  falsely,  and 
this  by  way  of  strengthening  their  oath,  reminds  one  of 
the  old  lady  in  Batn,  who,  hearing  that  a  certain  foot- 
bridge was  dangerous  for  pedestrians,  insisted  ever 
after  on  being  drawn  over  it  m  a  Bath  chair. 


things  as  inalienable  natural  or  birthrights 
are  conceivable.  He,  the  supreme  Father 
and  King,  mav  have  given  to  his  children 
rights  into  wnich,  according  to  his  ordi- 
nance, they  enter  at  their  birth,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  they  can  appeal 
against  their  stronger  fellow-men  to  him, 
the  common  over-lord  of  all.  And  of 
these  rights  the  most  sacred  and  the  most 
precious  may  well  be  that  of  the  con- 
science, which  specially  claims  to  be  his 
voice  in  the  hearts  of  men.  But  apart 
from  him,  what  is  conscience  but  a  physi- 
cal sensation  in  the  physical  compound  of 
atoms  called  man  ?  And  what  is  nature 
but  the  material  environment  of  that  com- 
pound of  atoms?  Nature,  as  the  atheist 
views  her,  knows  no  right  save  force. 
The  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  extinction 
of  the  weakest,  is  her  one  and  only  social 
law.  To  talk  then,  in  her  name,  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  or  of  any  rights  what- 
ever, is  to  talk  unscientifically.  If  I  could 
imagine  myself, per  impossibile^  an  atheis- 
tic statesman  dealing  with  such  a  plea  on 
the  part  of  an  atheistic  citizen,  I  should 
say  to  him :  **  My  good  sir,  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  mean.  I  could  understand 
your  claim  if  urged  by  a  Christian,  be- 
cause he  claims  religious  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  conscience  in  the  name  of  one 
whom  he  asserts  to  be  my  Master  as  well 
as  his.  But  you  and  I  believe  no  such 
absurd  and  antiquated  notion  as  this. 
Whence,  then,  do  you  derive  your  so- 
called  religious  or  anti-religious  rights? 
Why  am  I  bound  to  respect  the  pain  which 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  your  con- 
science feels  at  my  laws,  any  more  than  I 
am  bound  to  respect  a  pain  in  your  head 
or  in  your  stomach  ?  All  these  pains  may, 
of  course,  matter  a  great  deal  to  you ;  but 
what  do  they  matter  to  me,  or  to  *the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber,' which  you  know  is  the  great  princi- 
ple of  government  which  you  and  I  have 
substituted  for  that  stupid  old  maxim, 
*  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just, 
ruling  in  the  fear  of  God  *  ?  If  the  gieat- 
est  happiness  of  the  greatest  numbet  of 
English  citizens  is  likely  to  be  promoted 
by  keeping  you  out  of  Parliament,  kept 
out  you  shall  be  accordingly ;  or  if  it  would 
be  promoted,  as  it  certainly  would  have 
been  some  years  ago,  by  your  being 
hanged  or  burned,  then  hangea  or  burned 
you  shall  accordingly  be.  Meanwhile, 
pray  do  not  dishonor  your  noble  princi- 
ples and  mine  by  your  absurd  pleas  for 
religious  liberty  and  rights  of  conscience.'* 
No  1  religious  liberty  is  not  one  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man.     It  is  the  super- 
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natural  gift  of  him  who  supernaturaUy 
created  man  in  his  own  ima^e,  giving  him 
an  immortal  soul,  and  with  it  the  sacred 
and  imperishable  right  to  serve  his  Father 
in  heaven,  unhindered  by  any  man  or  men 
on  earlh.  **  Let  my  people  go,"  was  the 
challenge  to  a  tyrant  uttered  long  ago,  by 
the  leader  of  an  enslaved  and  oppressed 
people,  but  he  prefaced  it  with,  **  Thus 
saith  the  Lord."  .  He  ended  it  with,  '*that 
they  may  serve  me."  *  Only  in  that  name, 
only  for  that  end,  has  man  the  right  to 
claim  religious  freedom  from  his  fellow- 
man.  The  atheist  who  claims  it,  obtains 
it  only  by  virtue  of  his  disowned  relation 
ship  to  the  being  he  blasphemes,  and  by 
the  authority  of  that  revelation  at  which 
he  scoffs.  Take  away  the  idea  of  a  God 
—  Creator,  Ruler,  Father  of  mankind  — 
and  men  have  just  as  much  natural  rights 
against  their  fellows  as  have  the  cattle  in 
the  same  field,  or  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
same  forest. 

So  much  then  for  the  plea  against  Par- 
liamentary oaths  on  the  ground  of  rights 
of  conscience  and  religious  liberty. 

4.  There  remains,  however,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  necessity  and  expediency 
of  oaths,  and  this  too  is  very  largely  a 
question  of  morality  and  religion.  For 
nothing  short  of  necessity,  and  that  too  for 
very  important  ends,  can  morally  justify 
our  requiring  an  oath  from  our  fellow- 
man.  For  consider  what  it  is  we  are 
doing  when  we  administer  an  oath.  We 
are  exposing  him  to  whom  we  administer 
it  to  the  temptation  and  the  risk  of  com- 
mitting one  or  other,  or  it  may  be  both,  of 
two  great  sins,  —  profanity  and  perjury, 
H  the  occasion  of  the  oath  be  a  trifling 
one,  and  it  be  therefore  taken  in  a  light 
and  trifling  spirit,  or  if  we  could  attain 
the  object  in  view  — namely,  security  for 
the  truth  of  testimony  or  fulfilment  of 
promise  —  in  any  other  way,  then  both 
we  who  impose,  and  he  who  takes,  the 
oath  are  guilty  of  profanity.  For  what  is 
profane  swearing  if  it  be  not  the  trivial  or 
unnecessary  invocation — r^.,  the  **  tak- 
ing in  vain  "  of  God^s  holy  name  ? 

A  man  in  common  conversation  declares 
with  an  oath  that  he  was-* let  us  say  — 
at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time.  What 
profanity!  we  exclaim,  and  justly  so;  for 
the  introduction  of  God's  name  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  in  such  a  way,  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  unwarrantable. 
The  same  man,  it  ma^  be  the  ver^  next 
day,  solemnly  swears  in  a  court  of  justice 
to  the  very  same  fact,  and  we  see  no  pro- 
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fantty  10  his  oath.  Why?  Because  the 
occasion  warrants  it.  The  life  or  the  lib- 
erty of  a  fellow-creature  may  depend  upon 
his  testimony  on  this  point,  and  accord- 
ingly we  take  all  the  security  the  oath 
gives  us,  we  bind  him  in  the  heaviest 
penalty  that  we  and  he  know  of  to  speak 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothinjr 
but  the  truth.  Even  in  so  doing,  although 
we  run,  and  he  runs  no  risk  of  profanity, 
we  expose  him  to  the  risk  of  perjury. 
That,  however,  we  cannot  help;  but,  just 
because  we  cannot  help  it,  we  shoula  be 
cautious  never  to  administer  an  oath  save 
on  the  two  above-named  grounds  —  im- 
portance of  end  and  indispensableness  of 
means.  When  both  of  these  are  not  pres- 
ent; when  the  object  aimed  at  is  in  itself 
unimportant,  or  when,  though  important, 
it  can  be  equally  well  attained  without  the 
administration  of  an  oath,  then  no  oath 
should  be  administered. 

Now,  this  being  so,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  expediency  and  therefore  the  morality 
of  oath  taking  will  vary  with  times  and 
circumstances,  what  may  be  expedient  or 
necessary  in  one  age  being  neither  expe- 
dient nor  necessary  in  another.  And  it 
is  clear  too  that,  on  this  principle,  the 
number  of  oaths  required  to  be  taken  10 
our  day  should  be  much  smaller  than  in 
former  davs.  There  were  times  in  the 
history  ot  this  country  when  law  was 
weak,  and  faith — or  its  too  common  sub- 
stitute, superstition  -*  was  powerful.  The 
tierce,  half-Christianized  barbarian,  the 
equally  fierce  and  hardly  more  Christian- 
ized feudal  baron,  or  chieftain,  or  free- 
booter, held  law  and  its  penalties  in  small 
respect.  His  sword  was  freely  and  fiercely 
cast  into  the  scales  of  justice,  and  right 
and  mercy  weighed  but  lightly  against 
it.  Nevertheless  he  was  afraid,  he  was 
often  terribly  afraid,  of  unearthly  powers. 
Against  these  he  felt  his  strength  and  his 
courage  gave  him  no  protection.  He  who 
would  have  laughed  at  the  threat  of  pun- 
ishment on  earth,  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  that  hell  which  the  coarsely  material- 
istic religion  of  his  day  pictured  for  him 
with  such  a  ghastly  realism.  For  such  a 
man,  in  such  an  age,  the  oath  —  backed 
as  it  was  too  by  the  terrors  of  excom- 
munication and  social  outlawry  in  this  life 
—  was  a  real  restraint,  and  against  such 
an  one  it  was  a  real  protection.  No  won- 
der then  that  it  was  largely  resorted  to. 
The  weaker  State,  the  insecure  monarch, 
the  peaceful  citizen,  the  unarmed  priest, 
the  feeble  and  timid  woman,  all  eagerly 
sought  to  bind  the  stronger  and  fiercer 
members  of  society  by  a  bond  the  strong- 
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est  and  the  most  enduring  that  they  knew 
of. 

Undoubtedly  then  the  oath  was  in  those 
days  a  real  restraint  on  those  whom  noth- 
ing else  could  restrain.  It  was  a  triumph 
of  moral  and  spititual  over  material  forces, 
and  as  such  it  marked  a  distinct  stage  in 
human  civilization  and  progress.  But,  as 
time  went  on,  the  need  for  the  oath  di- 
minished. As  law  grew  gradually  strong- 
er, its  penalties  more  certain,  its  terrors 
therefore  greater,  there  was  less  and  less 
need  to  replace  or  enforce  them  by  the 
terrors  of  another  world.  The  weak  and 
the  timid  found  by  degrees  that  the  con- 
stable and  the  judge  could  better  keep  in 
order  the  tyrant  and  the  bully,  than  could 
the  most  solemn  of  oaths.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  superstition,  it  is  even  to 
be  feared  the  faith,  which  lent  their  ter- 
rors to  the  oath,  were  growing  feebler, 
and  the  temporal  penalties  too  that  once 
attended  the  excommunication  of  the  per- 
jurer vanished  altogether,  and  thus  the 
time  has  come  when  law  is  strong  and 
faith  comparatively  weak  —  that  is  to  say, 
ID  other  words,  a  time  when  oaths  are  at 
once  less  needed  and  less  efficacious  than 
once  they  were. 

Unfortunately  it  was  long  ere  men  be- 
came alive  to  the  fact  and  the  extent  of 
this  great  change,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  oaths  in  vast  numbers  survived 
the  need  for  them,  and  therefore  the  rev- 
erence that  should  have  accompanied 
them.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  England  when  there  was 
so  much  trivial  and  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  profane,  oath-taking  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Oaths 
—  parliamentary,  judicial,  official,  promis- 
sory, municipal,  commercial  —  beset  the 
entrance  to  every  profession  and  every 
office,  and  the  exercise  of  nearly  every 
function  of  public  life.  From  kings  to 
tide-waiters;  from  members  of  Parliament 
to  excisemen — peers,  privy  councillors, 
baronets,  knights,  mayors,  aldermen,  cler- 
gymen, barristers,  solicitors,  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  marines  —  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  were  all  continually  swearing 
on  all  sorts  of  occasions,  until  the  whole 
country  fairly  rang  with  oaths.  Truly  we 
** swore  terribly"  in  England  *Mn  those 
days,"  and  as  a  natural  result  profane  and 
common  swearing  in  common  life  was 
never  more  rife,  while  the  more  formal 
and  public  oath  was  so  vulgarized  and 
profaned  as  to  be  largely  despised,  until 
men  came  at  last  to  a  state  of  things  such 
as  that  described  by  the  scoundrel  turn- 
key  in   **The   Heart  of   Midlothian"  — 


most  probably  a  reminiscence  of  actual 
fact  on  the  part  of  the  novelist  —  when 
a  •* worthy  minister"  could  "rap"  (/>., 
swear  falsely)  '*for  as  much  tobacco  as 
filled  his  spleuchan."  From  much  of  this 
terrible  profanity  we  have  been  delivered 
by  comparatively  recent  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  have  operated  in  two  di- 
rections. One,  that  of  diminishing  the 
length  and  complexity  of  the  oaths  still 
administered,  and  the  other  that  of  greatly 
diminishing  their  number.  The  long  and 
elaborate  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy 
and  abjuration,  have  shrunk,  after  many 
lengthenings  and  shortenings,  into  the 
brief  and  simple  form,  *'  I  will  be  faithful 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs  and  successors, 
according  to  law  —  so  help  me  God;" 
while  oaths  have  been  abolished  and  dec- 
larations substituted  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  including  of  course  a  still  larger 
number  of  occasions.* 

And  yet,  when  we  examine  those  which 
remain,  we  are  quite  unable  to  discover 
on  what  principle  some  of  these  have 
been  retained,  while  others  have  been  abol- 
ished. Why,  for  instance,  declarations 
should  be  substituted  for  oaths  in  the 
case  of  gentlemen-at-arms,  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  members  of  the  household,  mem- 
bers of  municipal  corporations,  guilds, 
societies,  and  companies,  and  nof  in  the 
case  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  clergy- 
men, peers,  baronets,  and  knights  on  their 
creation.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  capriciousnesH  of  these  dis- 
tinctions is  the  case  of  clerical  subscrip- 
tion. A  clergyman,  at  his  institution  to 
a  benefice,  takes  two  oaths  and  makes 
one  declaration  —  the  oaths  being  those 
of  allegiance  and  canonical  obedience,  the 
declaration  being  that  against  simony. 
Most  persons  will  probably  be  of  opinion 
that  if  there  is  to  be  any  swearing  on  this 
occasion,  the  above  order  should  be  ex- 
actly reversed.  Surely  it  is  time  to  con- 
sider whether  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
oaths  might  not  with  advantage  go  the 
way  the  others  have  gone  before  them, 
and  simple  declarations,  where  even  these 
are  deemed  still  necessary,  be  substituted 
for  them. 

Am  I  asked  then  what  oaths  would  you 
yourself  retain  ?  I  reply,  those  and  those 
only  which  answer  to  the  conditions  which 
I  have  laid  down  in  this  article  as  essen^ 
tial  to  all  oath-taking —  namely,  that  they 
shall   be  necessary  for  a  sufficiently  im- 

•  One  act  alone (5  &  6  Will.  IV.)  for  "the  abolition 
of  unnecessary  oaths,"  repeals  over  one  hundred  actSt 
or  portions  of  acts  requiring  oaths. 
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portant  object.  And  if  again  I  am  asked 
which  do  yoa  include  under  this  head? 
I  reply,  first,  certainly  not  the  Parliamen- 
tary oath,  for  it  serves  no  important  ob- 
ject—  no  religious  object  certainly,  and 
DO  political  one  which  cannot  at  least  be 
equally  well  served  by  a  simple  declaration 
required  alike  from  all  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  say,  alike  from  all,  for  assuredly 
I  would  propose  no  special  Atheists'  Re- 
lief Bill.  I  would  have  no  special  pro- 
vision made  in  their  favor  by  allowing 
them  to  profane  a  solemn  affirmation,  any 
more  than  to  profane  an  oath.  Their 
presence  in  the  legislature  is  hardly  a 
blessing  so  priceless  as  that  we  need 
break  out  an  entrance  there  for  their 
special  and  separate  use.  I  would  place 
all  members  of  the  legislature  on  the  same 
level  of  plain  and  simple  declaration  or 
promise.  More  than  this  the  case  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  require,  if  it  even  re- 
quire so  much  as  this.* 

*  The  history  of  the  Parltaroentary  oath  can  hardly 
be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  note  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing; brief  summary  of  it  may  be  ioterestinc,  and  per^ 
haps  instructive.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  Blackstone 
tells  US,  sprang  from  the  feudal  system  under  which  the 
vassal,  in  return  for  his  lord's  protection,  bound  him- 
self bv  an  oath  of  fealty  "  to  be  faithful  to  him,  and 
defend  him  against  all  enemies,'*  reserving  only  the 
rights  of  the  superior  lord.  The  oath  to  the  superior 
lord,  the  king,  as  it  could  not  be  an  oath  of  fealty,  he 
having  no  superior,  was  termed  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  was  couched  almost  in  the  same  terms  with  that  of 
fealty,  and  contained  the  promise  **  to  be  true  and  faith- 
ful to  the  king  and  his  heirs,"  and  to  defend  him  from 
**  all  ill  or  damage  intended  him."  As  **  ill  or  damage  " 
to  the  king  and  his  heirs  were  threatened  from  time  to 
time  by  various  persons,  and  notably  by  the  pope  and 
the  Pretender,  these  were  specially  denouncea  and  ab» 
jured  in  sundry  declarations  and  oaths  of  abjuration 
and  supremacy,  devised  from  time  to  time.  For  in- 
stance—  the  Anti- Roman  Catholic  declaration  of  Car. 
II,  which  forswears  traosubstantiation,  invocation  of 
saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The  oath  of  su- 
premacy, I  Geo.  I.,  c  2,  s.  13,  which  denounces  **  the 
damnable  doctrine  that  princes  may  be  deprived  by  the 
pope,  and  declares  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prel- 
ate, etc ,  bath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power, 
supremacy,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical,  within  this  realm."  The  oath  of  abjura- 
tion of  the  same  date,  which  denounces  and  renounces 
all "  descendants  of  the  person  who  pretended  to  be  the 
Prince  of  Wales,"  and  vows  allegiance  to  those  of  the 
princess  Sophia,  with  a  fulness  and  at  a  length  which 
makes  it  less  like  an  oath  than  a  legal  and  theological 
treatise.  The  Korean  Catholic  oath  of  1829,  which  also 
Abjures  and  renounces  sundry  dangerous  opinions  with 
great  vigor  and  at  great  length.  And  then,  happily  for 
men's  consciences  and  almost  for  their  wits,  a  series  of 
abbreviations  of  these  oaths  begins.  The  Act  at  &  aa 
Victoria  substitutes  for  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  abjura- 
tion, and  supremacy,  **one  uniform  oath,"  a  tolerably 
long  one,  and  relieves  Jewish  members  of  Parliament 
from  the  use  of  the  words,  on  the  "faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian." Then  came  the  Act  29  ft  30  Vict,  c  19,  con- 
siderably abridging  the  one  uniform  oath  of  at  ft  as 
Victoria,  and  repealing  sundry  remaining  fragments  of 
former  acts  relating  to  oaths.  And  lastly  came  the  Act 
31  &  3a  Vict.,  c  73.  which  gives  us  the  still  more  abbre- 
viated and  simpler  form  now  in  use^  "  I  will  be  faithful, 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
her  heirs  and  successors  according  to  law,  so  help  roe 
God.''  The  above  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive 
history  of  our  Parliamentary  oath ;  but  it  is  stifficteotly 


In  like  manner  T  would  abolish  all  oaths 
of  office,  or  "promissory"  oaths.  The 
only  value  of  these,  as  it  seems  to  me,  lies 
in  their  setting  forth  the  nature  and  the 
duties  of  the  office  undertaken,  and  thus 
impressing  these  on  the  mind  of  the  per- 
son undertaking  it.  But  this  end  would 
equally  be  attained  by  a  declaration,  while 
the  failure  to  discharge  these  duties  is 
now  guarded  against  by  ample  powers  of 
dismissal.  There  is,  in  short,  but  one 
class  of  oaths  which  I  would  retain  — 
namely,  those  taken  in  courts  of  justice, 
or  in  those  legal  processes  which  are 
connected  with  such  courts — affidavits, 
sworn  interrogatories,  and  the  like.  And 
I  would  do  so  because  a  court  of  justice 
is  the  one  and  only  place  I  know  of  where 
a  power  beyond  all  legal  restraint,  or  at 
least  all  immediate  legal  restraint  or  pre* 
vention,  still  remains  and  therefore  still 
needs  all  the  checks  upon  its  exercise  that 
we  can  devise.  No  barbarian  warrior 
with  his  foe  at  his  feet,  no  baron  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  dungeon  keep  and 
right  of  pit  and  gallows,  ever  possessed 
more  tremendous  power  than  that  which 
is  nowadays  possessed  by  the  witness  or 
the  juryman  in  a  court  of  law.  A  word 
from  his  mouth  may  consign  an  innocent 
man  to  the  gibbet,  or  to  a  lifelong  im- 
prisonment; may  strip  him  in  a  moment 
of  all  his  possessions,  or  blast  him  with  a 
social  outlawry  as  terrible  as  the  terrors 
of  the  excommunication  of  old.  Against 
such  a  power  as  this  we  do  well  still  to 
take  all  the  security  that  an  oath  can  give 
us.  For  this  reason  and  for  this  alone 
would  I,  while  abolishing  all,  or  nearly  all« 
other  oaths,  retain  this  only.  It  is  the 
only  one  which  seems  to  me  completely  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  which  make  oath-tak- 
ing expedient  or  even  morally  right.  It 
is  the  only  one  of  which  a  man  can  say  in 
the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  "  Juro  magn& 
necessitate  compulsus."  I  would  retain 
it  until  either— -which  God  forbid  — it 
had  lost  for  all  men  all  its  meaning,  and 
therefore  all  its  deterrent  power ;  or  until, 
on  the  other  band,  the  entire  English 
people  had  grown  so  truthful,  so  deeply 
conscious  that  all  words  spoken  are  spoken 
in  the  presence  of  a  divine  Witness  and 
Judge,  that  their  word  should  be  to  them 
as  sacred  as  an  oath. 

sO|  I  hope,  to  illustrate  the  principle  underlying  it  all  — 
namely,  that  the  oath  has  been  always  that  of  a  vassal 
promising  to  be  loval  to  and  defend  his  lord  against  all 
enemies ;  never  that  of  a  legislator  promising  rightly 
and  justly  to  discharge  the  duties  ot  his  high  office. 
And  thus  it  has  been  lengthened  or  shortened  according  • 
as  enemies  to  the  throne  appeared  upon,  or  vanished 
from,  the  political  arena* 
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And  if  this  consummatiooi  devoutly  as 
we  may  wish  for  it,  seem,  as  alas  1  it  does, 
too  wildlv  improbable  ever  to  be  realized. 
I  would  fain  that  we  should  do  all  that  we 
may  or  can  to  draw  towards  it  by  deepen- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  men  a  love  of  truth 
and  a  hatred  of  falsehood;  and  to  this 
end  I  am  fully  persuaded  it  would  largely 
help  us  were  our  administration  of  oaths 
made  as  solemn,  as  reverent,  as  cautious, 
and  as  manifestly  reluctant  as  we  can 
properly  or  safely  make  it..  If  we  may 
not  hope  ever  to  attain  to  a  state  of  things 
when  it  shall  be  possible  literally  to  obev 
our  Lord's  command,  "  Swear  not  at  all, 
we  may  at  least  aim  at  and  strive  for  a 
state  of  things  when  men  shall  realize,  far 
more  deeply  and  generally  than  they  yet 
do,  that  whatsoever  is  more  than  the  yea 
and  nay  of  simple  truth  and  honesty 
comes  of  the  deep-seated  evil  of  untruth- 
fulness in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  It 
is  to  the  correcting  of  this  great  root-evil, 
to  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  truthfulness 
amongst  us,  rather  than  to  the  dishonest 
wranglings  of  party  politicians,  or  the  hon* 
est  but  angry  and  misleading  utterances 
of  religious  passion,  prejudice,  or  panic, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  true  solution  of 
the  question,  **  Ought  we  to  abolish 
oaths  ?  " 
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II. 

When  the  morning  came  I  broke  my 
promise  and  ran  away.  It  was  a  cow- 
ardly thing  to  do,  but  I  said  to  myself  that 
I  had  dreamed  a  dream  which  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  my  waking  movements; 
that  I  had  no  need  to  keep  a  promise 
made  to  a  vision.-;  and  that,  if  I  wished  to 
preserve  my  sanity,  I  must  leave  at  once 
the  place  where  I  had  been  subject  to 
such  a  strange  delusion. 

As  I  walked  to  the  station,  a  letter  was 
put  into  my  hand  from  Alison  Gale. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  where  you  are  stay- 
ing,*'she  wrote.  "That  is  the  house. in 
which  my  brother  wrote  his  great  book  — 
his  last  book.  The  whole  place  must  be 
haunted  by  his  thoughts,  and  beautified  by 
the  memories  of  those  creations  which  bad 
their  beginning  there." 

I  crumpled  the  paper  up  In  my  hand  with 
a  feeling  of  irritation.  This  fact  I  had  not 
known  before,  for  I  had  always  believed 
that  Wilfrid  Gale  stayed  at  the  inn  to 
which  I  had  meant  to  go;  it  was  a  fact 


which  I  did  not  feel  pleased  to  have  put 
before  me  at  this  moment.  I  desired  to 
learn  no  new  circumstance  which  would 
add  to  the  vividness  of  my  recent  impres- 
sions, or  confirm  any  haunting  belief  in 
their  reality.  I  wanted  to  forget  *^The 
Valley  of  Utter  Darkness,"  and  all  the 
other  books  which  my  friend  had  written, 
and  all  the  characters  in  them.  I  decided 
that  fiction  was  a  nuisance,  and  ambition 
a  vulgar  mistake.  I  bought  a  morning 
paper  to  divert  my  mind  to  politics. 

The  first  person  I  went  to  see  when  I 
reached  London  was  Alison  Gale.  I  did 
not  ask  myself  why  I  did  it,  nor  try  to 
decide  whether  I  desired  to  strengthen 
my  resolution  to  escape,  or  only  to  receive 
the  reward  of  it. 

The  reward  was  given  to  me  ungrudg- 
ingly. I  still  looked  ill  and  worn;  my 
residence  at  Alderthwaite  had  failed  to 
restore  me  to  my  ordinary  condition  of 
cynical  cheerfulness ;  the  memory  of  what 
I  had  left  behind  stood  between  me  and 
my  personal  hopes ;  I  could  get  little  en- 
joyment out  of  them ;  they  were  at  best 
but  a  necessary  consolation. 

Alison  perceived  my  melancholy  mood, 
and  was  full  of  compassion  and  sympathy. 
These  feelings  gave  the  touch  of  tender- 
ness to  her  gratitude  which  had  been 
wanting  before ;  and  her  surrender  to  me 
was  very  easy  and  simple.  She  promised 
to  be  my  wife  with  a  gentle  humility,  as  if 
she  would  not  refuse  anything  I  wished, 
vet  doubted  the  sufficiency  of  herself  to 
be  all  that  I  deserved  to  have. 

But  then,  so  she  was  pleased  to  say,  no 
one  could  be  sufliciently  paid  for  being 
good  and  noble  sAid  great.  When  people 
did  very  good  things,  their  own  generosity 
had  to  be  their  reward.  As  for  herself  — 
and  here  she  looked  down,  blushing  very 
prettily,  and  playing  with  the  fiowers  in 
her  belt —  it  would  be  a  great  happiness 
to  her  to  spend  her  life  with  one  who  had 
come  forward  with  so  much  perception 
and  generosity  to  make  the  world  under- 
stand what  Wilfrid  was,  and  to  save  his 
genius  from  being  wasted.  She  had  al- 
ways thought  that  she  would  never  marry, 
because  marriage  would  take  her  from 
Wilfrid,  and  she  would  rather  care  for  him 
most  of  all ;  but  to  become  my  wife  now 
seemed  only  like  going  on  with  her  life 
with  him,  and  she  felt  sure  that  her 
brother  in  heaven,  if  he  could  know  about 
it,  would  be  happy  to  think  of  our  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  our  lives  together. 

I  saw  that  She  over-estimated  my  opin- 
ion of  her  brother's  genius,  and  placed  me 
in  a  false  position  as  a  fellow-worshipper 
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with  herself  at  his  shrine.  I  could  also 
have  wished  that  she  had  shown  more 
personal  regard  for  me,  instead  of  putting 
roe  forward  as  a  substitute  for  the  brother 
she  had  lost.  But  the  personal  feeling 
would  come  with  time,  and  she  would  also 
learn  to  understand  that  I  had  a  career  of 
my  own,  and  talents  worth  considering. 

In  the  mean  time,  her  excess  of  sub- 
missive gratitude  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassing, and  it  made  it  all  the  more  painful 
for  me  to  oppose  any  wish  of  hers  when 
she  brought  it  forward.  Almost  the  first 
suggestion  she  made  on  her  own  behalf 
was  a  painful  one. 

**  I  should  like,*'  she  said,  blushing 
brightly,  "  when  we  are  married,  instead 
of  going  to  the  places  that  so  many  go  to, 
to  stay  at  Alderthwaite  Hall  for  a  little 
while.  He  liked  it  so  much,  and  you  know 
It  already,  and  could  show  it  to  me." 

I  answered  quite  abruptly  tliat  this  was 
out  of  the  question ;  the  place  was  alto- 
gether unsuitable.  Then  I  recovered  my- 
self, and  said  I  was  sorry  not  to  agree  to 
anything  she  would  like ;  but  the  situation 
was  melancholy,  the  house  old-fashioned 
and  uncomfortable.    1 1  would  not  do  at  all. 

She  was  a  little  hurt  and  surprised  at 
first,  having  evidently  felt  confident  of  my 
sympathy  with  this  desire.  She  had  a 
great  deal  of  sentiment,  and  was  sure  that 
I  had  it  too,  in  a  cleverer  way;  but  being 
satisfied  with  the  main  thing,  my  devotion 
to  her  brother's  memory,  she  was  willing 
to  be  guided  and  corrected  in  smaller 
things.  After  a  time  she  began  to  seem 
somewhat  abashed  at  herself  for  having 
meddled  in  an  arrangement  which  she 
ought  to  have  left  altogether  in  my  hands. 

Her  shyness  and  submission  troubled 
me,  and  I  was  sorry  to  have  driven  her 
back  into  the  mood  of  grateful  devotion. 
However,  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  I 
did  not  doubt  that  we  should  learn  to 
understand  one  another  better  in  course 
of  time. 

Our  marriage  was  to  take  place  after  an 
interval  of  a  few  months,  and  Alison  went 
to  pay  a  series  of  visits  to  friends  mean- 
while. I  was  left  without  the  solace  of 
her  society,  and  felt  disinclined  to  go  back 
into  my  own  circle,  or  to  accept  invita- 
tions in  general.  Alison's  suggestion 
about  Alderthwaite  Hall  had  come  upon 
me  with  a  kind  of  shock ;  it  brought  back 
all  the  memories  from  which  I  was  trying 
to  escape ;  for  I  could  not  help  realizing 
the  impossibility  of  taking  to  that  trouble- 
haunted  place  the  young  wife  for  whose 
sake  1  had  shut  my  ears  to  the  appeal 
made  to  me. 


I  could  never  tell  her  all  that  happened 
to  me  there,  how  I  had  nearly  yielded  to 
the  strange  demand  forced  upon  me,  or 
how  I  had  fled  in  a  cowardly  manner  from 
the  consideration  of  it.  After  my  mar- 
riage that  chapter  of  my  memory  must  be 
a  closed  book,  and  Alderthwaite  a  forbid- 
den place.  I  could  never  face  the  re- 
proaches possibly  waiting  for  me,  nor 
could  I  mingle  my  love  for  Alison  with 
my  sympathy  for  that  strange  vision  of  a 
woman  who  had  appealed  to  roe  so  pas- 
sionately for  herself  and  her  fellow  vic- 
tims. 

I  tried  to  think  that  it  had  all  been  an 
illusion,  a  dream ;  and  that  now,  in  my 
happier  mood,  it  could  never  return.  And 
yet  the  perplexity  of  it  haunted  me ;  and 
I  asked  myself  continually  whether  I  had 
run  aivay  before  the  visions  of  a  disor- 
dered fancy,  or  broken  a  promise  to  a 
creature  who  was  capable  of  judgment 
and  consciousness.  I  felt  a  great  desire 
to  settle  the  problem  while  my  life  was 
my  own,  before  it  was  quite  bound  up  with 
Alison's.  Her  absence  at  this  time  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  testing  my  recov- 
ered nerve,  and  proving  that  Alderthwaite 
Hall  had  been  haunted  only  by  my  own 
dreams.  To  convince  myself  of  this  fact 
seemed  really  necessary  to  my  peace  of 
mind. 

I  did  not  write  to  Alison  to  tell  her 
where  I  was  going,  for  I  knew  that  her 
letters  would  be  forwarded  to  me ;  but  I 
packed  up  my  portmanteau  and  went  down 
again  to  the  old  house  by  the  lake. 

I  shall  not  tell  all  that  happened  to  me 
after  I  went  back  to  Alderthwaite  Hall ; 
the  recital  of  it  would  be  painful,  and 
would  bring  back  too  vividly  the  memory 
of  all  that  I  endured  at  the  time. 

At  first  indeed  there  was  a  false  air  of 
peace  and  quietness  about  the  place,  as  if 
it  held  no  secret  and  hid  no  trouble ;  and 
yet  this  calm  failed  to  satisfy  me.  I  was 
not  convinced  that  there  was  nothing 
strange  to  hear  or  see;  I  only  felt  that  I 
had  perhaps  sacrificed  my  power  of  hear- 
ing and  seeing,  and  with  it  all  hope  of 
helping  those  who  had  appealed  to  me. 

The  sunny  quietness  of  the  fells  and  the 
shining  stillness  of  the  lake  were  not  with- 
out their  sense  of  desolation.  Some- 
where, pushed  out  of  sight  by  my  deter- 
mined action,  the  miserable  lives  might 
go  on,  with  the  power  of  prayer  or  re- 
proach denied  to  them.  I  felt  like  one  of 
those  pitiless  experimenters  on  living  ani- 
mals who  content  themselves  with  admin- 
istering the  cruel  drug  curari,  which  binds 
their  victims  in  a  hopeless  stillness  and 
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sileoce,  while  it  leaves  them  full  powers 
of  perception  and  pain.  Of  all  prisons 
such  a  one  must  be  the  roost  horrible,  be- 
cause it  is  the  narrowest ;  the  walls  of  it 
are  the  tortured  flesh  of  the  creature, 
within  which  it  can  make  no  struggle,  be- 
yond which  it  can  cast  out  no  cry.  Had 
1  done  something  like  this  in  refusing  to 
hear  the  appeal  so  painfully  made  to  me ; 
in  cutting  myself  off  at  once  from  sym- 
pathy and  communion  with  those  I  might 
have  helped  ? 

This  was  my  first  sensation  when  I 
found  only  a  commonplace  world  awaiting 
me  at  Alderthwaite,  the  chickens  cheer- 
fully scratching  in  the  yard,  the  sandpip- 
ers crying  shrilly  over  the  water.  It  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  relief  and  triumph. 
My  past  experiences  had  been  delusions 
born  of  weakened  nerves  and  solitude.  I 
had  broken  no  promise  after  all,  and  been 
guilty  of  no  unkindness. 

This  happy  assurance  was,  however, 
very  soon  to  be^dispelled,  and  I  was  to  go 
through  more  than  my  last  experience  of 
horror.  Gradually  the  power  of  knowing 
what  was  going  on  around  me  returned,  at 
first  with  a  painful  sense  of  awakening  to 
a  lost  consciousness  and  of  fighting  with 
intervening  dreams.  I  knew  that  there 
was  trouble  near  me,  and  strove  vainly  to 
understand  what  it  was ;  I  was  certain  that 
voices  spoke  and  people  moved  around 
me,  but  the  thread  seemed  lost  which 
would  guide  my  perceptions  to  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  they  were. 

This  time  I  had  to  grope  my  way  alone 
out  of  the  spiritual  darkness ;  my  old  guide 
had  abandoned  me,  discouraged  by  my 
unfaithfulness.  And  when  at  last  1  forced 
my  way  back  into  the  shadowy  world  from 
which  1  seemed  shut  out,  no  one  recog- 
nized  my  presence  there;  I  was  a  stran- 
ger even  to  her. 

My  experience  was  a  remarkable  one ;  I 
doubt  if  any  one  ever  went  through  the 
like  before.  By  the  force  of  my  sympathy, 
communicated  to  me  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  strange  woman  who  had  spoken  to 
me,  I  was  admitted  into  a  world  which 
had  little  to  do  with  my  own,  and  enabled 
to  see  all  that  happened  there. 

I  saw  many  unpleasant  things,  nearly 
everything  that  one  would  desire  not  to 
see ;  a  grey-haired  father  insulted  by  his 
worthless  son  ;  a  noble  woman  cast  ofiE 
and  scoffed  at  by  an  inferior  lover;  a  child 
murdered  by  its  mother ;  a  wife  weeping 
over  her  dead  husband.  Even  the  pleas- 
anter  scenes  brought  their  own  horror;  1 
knew  they  were  but  the  flowery  ways 
which  lead  —  without  any  hope  of  a  turn- 


ing —  straight  to  a  wretched  end.  I  grew 
sick  of  them  at  last ;  sick  of  watching  the 
bright  beginnings  of  a  young  affection 
which  must  turn  to  hatred  and  humilia- 
tion ;  the  budding  of  hopes  whose  fruit 
would  be  despair.  The  whole  thing  was 
a  horrid  mockery,  with  the  dreadful  sense 
of  reality  behind  it.  It  was  I  who  was  a 
phantom,  my  presence  disregarded  and 
even  ignored,  while  the  tragedy  went  on 
around  me. 

One  of  the  most  painful  experiences  was 
to  see  the  woman  who  had  appealed  to 
me,  who  had  shown  herself  capable  of 
self-sacrifice  and  noble  thoughts,  lavish 
her  fondness  on  a  vul<;ar  villain  who 
laughed  at  her.  The  sight  was  revolting 
to  every  instinct  I  had.  She  seemed  to 
have  gone  back,  at  least  at  times,  to  the 
ignorant  completeness  of  her  original  life ; 
at  other  times  she  would  half  awake,  look 
around  her  in  a  kind  of  horror  and  per- 
plexity, and  struggle  to  understand  the 
second  consciousness  which  slumbered 
within  her. 

At  such  times  I  wondered  if  it  could  be 
the  shock  of  my  desertion  which  had 
driven  her  back  from  the  higher  station,  if 
the  violence  of  the  effort  which  she  had 
made  in  vain  had  resulted  in  a  hopeless 
relapse  into  her  old  helplessness. 

Perhaps  it  was  my  sympathy  which 
helped  her  at  last  to  re-emerge,  for  she 
began  once  more  to  show  some  consecu- 
tive consciousness  of  the  shadowioess  of 
her  life,  and  to  revolt  against  the  things 
it  compelled  her  to  be  and  to  do.  Then 
she  recognized  my  presence,  and  ^- 
though  she  did  not  speak  to  me  —  looked 
at  me  often  with  mingled  humiliation  and 
reproach  ;  as  if  ashamed  that  I  should  see 
the  things  she  was  forced  to  do,  and  yet 
indignant  that  1  should  have  left  her  with 
no  choice  but  to  do  them. 

It  was  long  before  she  attempted  to 
speak  to  me  again,  or  to  take  that  place  of 
leader  and  advocate  which  had  been  hers 
before.  She  was  too  proud  to  appeal  for 
herself,  and  at  first  too  miserable  to  ap- 
peal for  others.  Meanwhile  it  was  my 
fate  to  watch,  from  hour  to  hour,  so  many 
creatures  go  helplessly  on  the  way  marked 
out  by  the  caprice  of  a  man's  fancy  to 
inevitable  sorrow. 

I  could  not  interfere,  I  could  not  influ- 
ence—  I  was  entirely  outside;  but  a 
week's  watching  made  me  feel  like  Dante 
in  his  journey  through  the  Inferno;  ot^ 
worse  than  that,  like  a  brute  who  is  be- 
guiling helpless  creatures  into  torture  for 
some  purpose  of  his  own. 

I  had  forgotten  my  own  future ;  I  had 
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forgotten  Alison ;  I  struj^gled  only  with  I 
the  one  thought  that  these  victims  were 
Wilfrid  Gate's  and  not  mine;  that  I  had 
no  right  to  interfere  and  put  an  end  to 
their  sorrows.  This  was  the  argument 
with  which  I  lulled  my  conscience,  or 
fought  against  my  temptation  —  which- 
ever way  you  like  to  put  it. 

After  many  days  of  the  struggle  I  felt 
quite  broken  down ;  all  power  of  resist- 
ance seemed  to  have  gone  from  me  ;  I  must 
yield,  or  once  more,  like  a  coward,  find 
safety  in  flight. 

*Mt  is  enough,"  I  felt  inclined  to  cry; 
"the  brightness  of  life  is  gone  forever  if 
I  must  buy  it  at  the  price  of  this  knowl- 
edge.    I  will  have  no  more  of  it." 

And  then  1  know  that  for  the  first 
time  since  my  return  my  old  guide  waited 
for  me,  patiently,  quietly ;  and  that,  how- 
ever much  I  might  desire  to  refuse,  1 
must  get  up  and  follow  her. 

She  led  me  out  to  the  lake,  and  there, 
as  we  stood  beside  the  shining  water, 
bright  with  gleaming  moonlight,  I  became 
aware  of  a  presence  near  us.  It  was  the 
girl  whom  I  had  first  seen  the  night  before 
1  fled  from  Alderthwaite. 

She  had  her  baby  in  her  arms,  and  she 
bent  over  it,  speaking  to  it  softly. 

**  Little  baby,"  she  said,  in  her  child- 
like voice,  **  he  will  not  come  back  to  us 
any  more;  and  my  mother  is  dead,  and 
my  father  will  never  forgive.  If  I  left 
you  to  grow  up  as  I  did,  would  you  leave 
me  for  some  one  who  did  not  care  much, 
as  I  left  my  mother,  and  should  I  have  to 
die  alone  ?  Little  baby,  it  is  better  to  die 
DOW  —  now  —  before  your  heart  is  broken 
as  mine  is ;  before  you  break  some  one 
else's  as  I  did.  It  is  not  worth  while 
living;  it  is  better  to  die.  The  trouble 
is  so  long,  and  the  happiness  so  short." 
She  spoke  pleadingly,  as  if  the  child  could 
understand  and  might  reproach  her  for 
what  she  meant  to  do,  rocking  it  gently 
all  the  while  in  her  arms.  "I  am  hun- 
gry, baby,  and  very  ill.  When  you  wake 
you  will'cry  because  I  have  so  little  food 
to  give  you.  It  is  better  never  to  wake, 
never  to  feel  any  more." 

She  stopped  with  a  shudder,  and  looked 
round  as  if  frightened,  and  I  saw  then 
how  thin  she  was,  and  how  wan  her 
cheeks. 

**  It  is  dreadful  to  do  it  myself,"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice ;  **  if  some  one  would  only 
do  it  for  me,  and  I  never  know,  as  I  can 
do  it  for  baby !  Oh  1  if  he  would  not  give 
me  the  means  to  live  he  might  have  given 
me  death  instead;  but  I  roust  seek  that 
for  myself,  even  that." 


She  seemed  to  be  relenting  in  her  par- 
pose,  and  looked  back  along  the  path  by 
which  she  had  come;  but  the  child  stirred 
in  her  arms  and  uttered  a  faint  moan,  more 
pitiful  to  hear  than  any  cry.  She  bent 
over  it  with  passionate  kisses,  and  said, 
"  I  will  do  it,  baby,  for  your  sake ;  I  will 
not  be  afraid." 

She  laid  it  down  then,  very  gently  and 
carefully,  in  a  boat  moored  to  the  beach. 
With  her  wasted  fingers  she  undid  the 
fastening  and  put  the  oars  into  their 
places;  then,  slowly  and  painfully,  she 
began  to  row  into  the  deeper  water.  She 
paused  once  among  the  water-lilies  and. 
looked  at  her  baby,  as  if  she  thought  of 
laying  him  down  among  their  roots ;  but 
she  remembered  the  uncertainty  of  her 
own  resolution  and  went  further  away 
from  the  shore.  Id  the  still,  deep  water 
near  the  centre  of  the  lake  she  stood  up, 
letting  the  oars  fall  away  out  of  her  reach. 
She  took  the  baby  up  and  remained  for  a 
moment,  a  dark,  straigh't  figure  in  the 
moonlight;  the  boat  had  drifted  a  little, 
the  oars  were  black  lines  some  feet  away. 
Then  she  held  out  the  child  suddenly  at 
arm's  length,  uttering  a  strange  despairing 
cry,  which  was  no  appeal  for  help,  but 
rather  a  protest  and  a  last  declaration  of 
pain  to  the  indi£Ferent  universe.  The  cry 
rang  down  the  lake,  and  the  fells  cast  it 
back ;  it  was  followed  by  a  splash.  She 
had  opened  her  arms  and  let  the  child  fall 
into  the  water. 

A  strange  thing  followed.  She  had  evi* 
dently  meant  to  spring  in  after  her  baby, 
but  now  her  courage  failed  her,  and  she 
cowered  down  shuddering  in  the  boat. 
Then  she  leaned  over  and  tried  to  reach 
the  oars,  but  they  were  too  far  away ;  after 
that  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  bitter  sobbing, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  long- 
ing perhaps  for  courage  to  finish  what 
she  bad  begun. 

In  another  moment  she  stopped  and 
looked  round  her,  timidly  and  cautiously. 
She  seemed  afraid  of  what  she  might  see, 
and  her  fear  was  not  without  foundation, 
for  a  dark  object  was  apparent  in  the  water 
near  her.  At  the  sight  of  it  she  rose  as  if 
she  had  been  struck,  and,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  leapt  over  the  side  of 
the  boat  towards  it. 

**  My  baby,  come  back  to  roe  1 "  was  her 
cry  as  the  ruffled  waters  closed  over  her. 
In  the  gleaming  moonlight  only  the  boat 
was  left  drifting,  and  near  it  the  floating 
oars. 

I  turned  away  with  something  between 
a  shudder  and  a  sigh  of  relief. 

**  Yes,  it  is  over,"  said  my  guide,  speak* 
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iDg  for  the  first  time  since  my  return,  and 
answering  my  thought.  **Must  it  begin 
again  and  go  on,  through  all  the  weary 
course  of  it,  to  the  dreadful  end  ?  " 

I  looked  at  her  actually  with  something 
of  anger  and  repugnance.  She  was  like 
an  accusing  spirit  from  which  I  could  not 
escape.  I  uttered  no  word  in  reply,  but 
I  went  in-doors,  took  pen  and  paper,  and 
wrote  through  all  that  night  and  into  the 
following  morning. 

It  was  not  one  thing  that  I  wrote,  but 
many.  There  was  a  serious  essay  point- 
ing out  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  my 
friend's  writings  and  the  sketchiness  of 
his  characters ;  there  was  a  jesting  dis- 
course, which  laughed  at  the  public  for 
having  taken  seriously  what  was  only 
worth  a  passing  thought ;  there  were  other 
papers  in  other  styles.  The  substance  of 
all  was  the  same,  but  the  forms  were  dif- 
ferent, and  each,  as  I  wrote  it,  I  addressed 
to  the  magazine  for  which  it  was  most 
suited,  among  those  to  which  I  was  an 
accepted  contributor. 

I  did  this  work  without  pause  or  hesita- 
tion. When  it  was  done  I  had  my  break- 
fast, packed  up  my  portmanteau,  and  de- 
parted. I  posted  my  productions  en  route^ 
paid  a  flying  visit  to  my  lodgings,  and  took 
the  earliest  train  to  Dover.  My  next  letter 
to  Alison  was  dated  from  Paris.  I  told  her 
that  1  had  been  suddenly  obliged  to  go 
abroad  on  business,  that  I  should  travel 
from  place  to  place,  and  that  I  could  not  at 
present  give  her  any  address  to  write  to. 

My  great  desire  at  that  time  was  to  get 
oat  of  the  reach  of  letters  and  magazines. 
If  my  papers  were  printed,  it  must  be 
without  any  proof  correction  from  me.  I 
was  determined  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  them.  If  they  came  into  my 
hands  again,  it  could  only  be  to  renew  the 
old  struggle,  which  I  hoped  to  have  con- 
cluded forever. 

When  I  next  saw  Alison  more  than 
three  months  had  passed  away.  I  had 
written  to  her  several  times,  but  always 
when  on  the  point  of  changing  my  quar* 
ters,  and  I  had  taken  care  to  avoid  giving 
any  instructions  for  the  forwarding  of  let- 
ters. If  this  thing  had  to  be  done,  let  it 
be  done  irretrievably  before  I  had  any 
more  knowledge  of  it. 

I  spoke  to  Alison  in  my  brief  letters  of 
much  business  and  travel  in  which  I  was 
involved  ;  and  I  spoke  truthfully,  for  I  had 
chosen  to  absorb  myself  in  an  exhaustive 
study  of  certain  districts  of  the  Continent, 
on  which,  with  their  people  and  their  his- 
tory, I  had  been  invited  to  write  a  series 
of  papers. 
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"  I  cannot  create,"  I  wrote  to  her,  with 
a  ghastly  effort  to  be  playful,  *'  but  I  can 
at  least  amass j  and  I  am  trying  hard  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  some  future  fame 
before  I  come  back  to  you.  This  sort  of 
travelling  will  be  out  of  the  question  far 
you,  and  after  we  are  married  I  shall  not 
like  to  do  it  alone." 

When  I  had  actually  started  on  my  re- 
turn journey,  I  telegraphed  the  time  at 
which  I  expected  to  arrive  at  home,  and 
on  reaching  my  London  lodgings  I  found 
a  note  from  Alison  awaiting  me.  It  was 
very  brief,  and  only  stated  where  she  was 
to  be  found  ;  but  I  guessed  from  the  tone 
of  it  that  something  was  wrong,  and  that 
she  had  some  revelation  to  make. 

When  I  actually  stood  before  her,  she 
looked  very  pale  and  sad.  The  mourning 
which  she  wore  for  her  brother  before  I 
went  away  had  not  been  changed  for  any- 
thing brighter;  it  had  not  even  been 
modified.  She  listened  to  my  greetings 
quietly,  and  then  sat  down,  clasping  her 
hands  in  the  intensity  of  some  emotion. 

'*  I  want  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  "of 
something  dreadful  that  has  happened 
since  you  went  away,"  and  then  I  knew 
that  the  thing  had  been  done,  and  that  my 
wild  shots  had  not  missed  their  mark. 

A  heap  of  papers  and  magazines  lay  be- 
side her;  she  took  them  up  now,  and  be- 
gan to  finger  them  in  an  agitated  manner. 

**  Some  one,"  she  said,  **  has  done  a 
wicked  thing  —  some  one  who  must  have 
hated  my  brother,  and  been  angry  that  jus- 
tice had  been  done  to  him  at  last.  See  I " 
she  went  on,  holding  the  papers  towards 
me,  **  every  one  of  them  contains  some- 
thing written  against  his  books." 

I  took  them  from  her,  and  was  glad  to 
hold  my  head  down  examining  them.  As 
I  turned  over  the  pages  rapidly,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  writing  in  question  was  all 
mine.  Some  of  it  had  been  abbreviated, 
some  a  little  altered,  the  editors  having 
taken  the  responsibility  of  correction  in 
my  absence.  One  little  essay,  light  and 
sarcastic  in  tone,  had  evidently  fallen  in 
altogether  with  the  editorial  mood;  it  had 
been  polished  to  a  keener  intensity  of 
mocking  evil,  and  some  very  sharp  strokes 
of  severity  had  been  added  to  it. 

**  What  is  so  strange,"  said  Alison,  in 
her  low,  troubled  voice,  "  is,  that  people 
believe  those  wicked  things.  I  know  they 
do.  I  can  see  it  by  the  way  they  begin  to 
look  at  me,  as  if  they  were  a  little  sorry, 
but  it  did  not  matter  much.  They  are  not 
interested  as  they  were  before,  and  glad 
to  talk  of  my  brother;  they  just  look  at 
me  for  a  moment  in  an  observing  sort  of 
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manner,  and  then  turn  away.  The  most 
they  will  say  now  is,  '  What  a  pity  your 
brother  died  so  younv,'  —  as  if  he  did  not 
do  enough  to  make  his  fame  lirst !  " 

**  You  must  be  mistaken,"  I  answered, 
still  turnin^*over  the  leaves,  and  wonder- 
ing how  I  could  have  thought  of  so  much 
severe  criticism  in  one  night;  "such  a 
change  cannot  take  place  all  at  once." 

**  Yet  it  has;  and  oh  !  how  I  have  wished 
for  you  to  come  back  and  do  something. 
My  friends  talk  to  me,  and  say  that  my 
brother's  fame  had  not  been  established 
long  enough  to  resist  this  attack;  that 
your  praise  of  him  had  started  it,  and  that 
now  every  one  remembers  that  you  were 
his  particular  friend.  Nobody  cared  for 
his  writing,  really  —  that's  what  they  try 
to  tell  me  in  other  words,  to  make  me 
patient,  but  people  were  ashamed  of  not 
seeming  to  care  when  they  heard  that  he 
was  so  clever,  and  a  real  genius.  Now 
they  can  please  themselves,  because  some 
one  has  dared  to  write  slightingly  of  him ; 
and  the  sale  of  his  books  has  stopped 
quite  suddenly.  It  must  be  a  very  jealous 
and  wicked  person  who  has  done  it ! " 

"Why  do  you  think  it  is  one  person? 
There  are  six  essays  here,  in  different 
papers." 

**  They  are  none  of  them  signed  ;  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  two  persons  in 
the  world  so  cruel  as  that,"  she  ended  con- 
clusively. • 

1  put  the  papers  down  and  looked  at 
her  at  last. 

"  Alison/'  I  said,  '*  you  know  that  I  love 
you." 

"  I  believe  that  you  do,"  she  answered, 
her  face  flushing,  "that  is  why  I  ask  you 
to  help  me." 

"  And  that  I  was  your  brother's  friend, 
and  liked  to  be  of  service  to  him.'" 

"  You  have  been  before,  and  you  will  be 
again  now,"  she  said;  but  I  went  on  with- 
out heeding  her. 

*•  How  will  you  believe  me,  then,  when 
I  tell  vou  that  I  wrote  these  papers,  every 
one  of  them?" 

**  You  I "  She  rose  to  her  feet,  con- 
fronting me. 

"  Yes,  1 ! "  I  answered,  rising  too,  and 
putting  the  papers  down. 

"  1  do  not  believe  you.  You  are  mad. 
You  are  ill.  You  do  not  know  what  you 
are  saying." 

"  I  know  very  well.  It  was  to  get  away 
from  this  trouble  that  I  left  you  and  went 
abroad." 

She  trembled  a  little,  and  leaned  on  the 
table  to  support  herself,  looking  at  me 
with  a  white  face. 


"You  could  not  do  it,"  she  said. 
"There  was  no  motive.  It  is  —  some 
cruel  joke." 

"It  is  the  miserable  truth;  and  I  will 
tell  you  the  motive." 

Then  I  sat  down  again,  and  told  her,  as 
rapidly  and  yet  as  fully  as  1  could,  the 
history  of  my  temptation,  how  I  had  fled 
from  it,  returned  to  it,  yielded  to  it. 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair  as  she  lis- 
tened, a  look  of  perplexity,  of  incredulity, 
of  pain,  on  her  face.  Once  I  thought 
there  was  a  glimpse  of  fear  there ;  but 
my  calm  manner,  my  steady  voice,  the 
coherence  of  my  discourse,  in  spite  of  its 
strange  subject,  reassured  her.  She  could 
not  think  that  I  was  dangerously  mad;  it 
was  easier  to  believe  that  I  was,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  deceiving  her. 

When  I  had  finished  she  looked  at  me 
quietly,  and  said,  "  Yoa  have  had  a  strange 
delusion ;  and  now  you  will  confess  all, 
and  undo  it." 

"  No,"  1  said,  "  much  as  I  love  you,  I 
don't  think  I  shall  ever  undo  it." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  she  said,  "  that  you 
will  let  the  world  go  on  reading  those 
papers,  not  knowing  why  they  were  writ- 
ten ?  " 

"  Does  the  world  know  why  I  wrote  the 
first ;  because  he  was  my  friend,  and  you 
were  his  sister?" 

She  paled  a  little  at  this,  but  answered, 
"It  was  true  ;  you  believed  it." 

"  With  modifications.  And  these  pa- 
pers are  true,  and  I  believe  them,  with 
modifications.  No,  I  will  interfere  no 
more.  I  have  but  undone  what  I  did.  If 
your  brother's  fame  is  a  real  thing,  if  his 
genius  is  a  sufficient  thing,  his  works  will 
survive  this  attack.  If  they  cannot  sur- 
vive it,  if  they  owed  their  success  entirely 
to  what  I  wrote  before,  let  them  be  for- 
gotten ;  it  is  their  proper  fate." 

"  But  I,"  she  said,  her  eyes  beginninj^ 
to  flame  somewhat,  "  I  can  tell  the  world 
what  you  will  not." 

"  You  can  please  yourself,"  I  answered ; 
"the  world  will  not,  any  more  than  you 
do,  believe  in  my  true  motive.  They  will 
think  my  explanation  a  mere  excuse  to 
escape  your  apger.  Will  it  then  benefit 
your  brother's  fame  for  it  to  be  known 
that  the  critic  who  praised  him  so  highly 
at  first  repented  afterwards  and  wrote 
these  things?" 

She  became  very  pale  indeed,  and  fal* 
tered,  **  You  are  too  clever  for  roe.  1  did 
not  think  of  that." 

I  was  touched  with  pity  and  tenderness 
at  the  sight  of  her  trouble. 

"  Alison,"  I  said,  "  forgive  me,  and  let 
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this  go  by.  Yon  caoDOt  believe  or  ander- 
stand  what  I  have  told  you,  but  you  can 
at  least  suppose  that  I  have  some  good 
reason,  and  would  not  grieve  you  without 
cause.  I  have  but  undone  what  I  did ; 
your  brother's  fame  stands  as  it  was  be- 
fore I  touched  it.  If  it  fades  away  and 
he  is  forgotten,  he  is  spared  the  trouble 
of  knowing  it.  He  is  gone,  and  can  suffer 
no  more  from  the  world's  caprices;  but 
we  have  years  of  life  before  us.  Let  this 
be  a  closed  book  in  the  future.  If  you 
can  forgive  me  I  will  strive  to  make  up  in 
other  ways  for  this  trouble ;  why  should 
we  not  be  happy  yet,  since  we  love  one 
another  ?  " 

"  I  ? "  she  said,  drawing  back,  and 
speaking  with  scorching  emphasis.  **  Do 
you  think  that  /can  love  you^  the  traitor, 
the  wicked  injurer  of  the  dead  ?  " 

"  I  hoped  you  loved  me,"  1  answered, 
"since  you  promised  to  be  my  wife." 

**  I  will  not  break  my  promise,"  she  said, 
"if  you  will  undo  this  wickedness  that  you 
have  done." 

"  It  is  impossible,  much  as  I  love  you." 

**  Then  let  me  never  have  the  misery  of 
looking  on  your  face  again,"  she  answered 
passionately.  And  so  she  turned  and  left 
me. 

I  have  never  seen  Alison  since  that 
day,  but  I  have  heard  of  her  marriage  to 
a  clergyman,  a  very  second-rate  sort  of 
nnan,  who  fancies,  entirely  without  foun- 
dation, that  he  has  a  talent  for  composing 
hymns. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  repented 
what  I  did,  though  it  has  made  my  life 
lonely,  and  brought  trouble  to  the  girl  I 
loved.  If  I  made  a  mistake,  the  error 
was  a  cruel  one,  to  me  as  well  as  to  others  ; 
but  I  am  to-day  as  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  what  I  saw  and  heard  as  when  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  those  papers. 

Alison  did  not  exaggerate  the  conse- 
quence of  their  almost  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance. Wilfrid  Gale  had  not  the  quali- 
ties necessary  to  ensure  popularity,  though 
he  was  clever  enough  for  people  to  admire 
him  when  told  —  with  authority  —  that 
they  ought  to  do  so.  When  told,  however, 
with  equal  authority,  and  more  numerical 
force  that  they  might  please  themselves, 
they  pleased  themselves  in  the  direction 
of  lorgetfulness  and  neglect. 

After  my  parting  with  Alison  Gale  I 
went  abroad  again,  and  did  not  return  to 
England  for  some  years.  During  mv  ab- 
sence Alison  married,  and  many  of  my 
friends  had  time  to  forget  me. 

They  had  time  also  to  forget  the  poor 
genius  who  had  died  too  young,  and  for 


whom  the  mistaken  zeal  of  a  friend  —  as 
gossip  said  —  had  achieved  a  momentary 
popularity.  When  I  came  back  I  found 
that  his  name  had  slipped  from  people's 
memories,  and  his  books  had  disappeared 
from  the  stalls.  There  was  no  demand 
for  his  works  in  the  libraries,  no  reference 
to  his  productions  in  the  current  literature. 
Very  few  read  him,  and  nobody  quoted 
him.  He  was  remembered,  as  a  name,  by 
one  or  two  literary  persons,  but  his  writ- 
ings had,  even  with  them,  sunk  into  the 
haze  of  oblivion. 

I  went  down  to  Alderthwaite  Hall  once 
more,  and  found  a  great  peace  and  silence 
resting  on  its  ivied  chimneys  and  dwell- 
ing in  its  ancient  walls.  The  ghosts  had 
gone,  set  free  at  last  from  the  sadness  of 
their  unreal  existence.  None  thought  of 
them,  none  remembered  them ;  that  mis- 
sion of  reflecting  in  a  shadowy  life  the 
intense  consciousness  of  men  and  women 
who  believed  in  their  identities,  was  over 
and  done  with.  AH  were  gone,  except 
one,  whose  sad  face  still  haunted  the 
place  with  its  patient  sweetness. 

It  was  even  as  she  had  guessed.  The 
effort  which  broke  the  narrow  bonds  of 
her  life,  and  rendered  her  capable  of  orig- 
inal action,  had  set  her  in  a  higher  circle 
of  existence  than  those  who  were  her 
companions.  As  their  consciousness  grew 
less  intense,  their  joy  and  sorrow  less 
real,  her  individuality  remained  the  same. 
Gradually  she  became  more  and  more 
separated  from  those  for  whom  she  had 
done  so  much,  and  also  from  the  old  chain 
of  circumstances  and  feelings  which  had 
bound  her  before.  She  stood  aloof  in 
her  solitude,  and  saw  the  old  life  fall 
away,  saw  the  old  companions  die  out,  till 
they  were  only  faint  echoes,  or  dim  vis- 
ions. 

Then  she  was  left  alone,  with  no  life  to 
live,  her  career  ended ;  her  work  success- 
ful for  others,  a  failure  for  herself  alone. 

**But  1  do  not  repent,"  she  said,  speak- 
ing to  me  for  the  last  time,  **  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  do,  and  the  rest  are  free.  I 
would  have  done  it  for  that  alone.  It 
used  to  seem  a  terrible  thing  to  me,  when 
first  I  grew  to  understand  it,  to  think  of 
all  those  lives  marked  out  to  live,  those 
loves  to  be  felt,  those  sins  to  be  done, 
without  any  choice.  But  since  then  I 
have  wondered  in  my  great  loneliness 
whether  you  in  the  larger  world  have  any 
more  choice,  though  you  think  you  have. 
Those  poor  things  thought  they  had,  too, 
and  I  thought  it  once ;  and  I  have  won- 
dered whether  if  any  of  you  get  far  enough 
to  see  what  you  are,  the  hopelessness  and 
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the  triviality  of  it  will  drive  you  to  despair, 
as  it  did  me.  But  I  cannot  tell.  Will 
any  of  you  be  strong  enough  to  reach  a 
higher  knowledge,  and  will  it  also  prove 
to  be  death  and  oblivion?  Will  it  be  the 
fate  of  one,  as  it  has  been  mine,  to  find 
that  greater  truth  which  is  the  end  of  life, 
and,  having  opened  the  door  by  which 
the  others  go  out,  to  be  left  alone  in  all 
eternity  with  no  way  of  passing  through  ?  " 

"  I  should  never  have  the  courage  to 
seek  such  a  way,'*  I  answered  shuddering. 

**  You  cannot  tell  what  you  would  do  if 
the  need  proved  strong  enough.  And 
now  I  want  to  ask  one  thing  for  myself; 
this  is  for  myself  alone.  It  is  that  you 
will  go  away  from  this  place  again,  and 
never  return  to  it.  I  think  of  you  always 
with  gratitude  and  kindness.  To  have 
known  you  is  some  compensation  for  hav- 
ing been  compelled,  in  the  existence  from 
which  you  delivered  me,  to  love**  —  she 
stopped  and  shuddered.  **  I  will  not  go 
back  to  that  evil  thought,  which  covers 
me  still  with  humiliation.  Your  memory 
is  pleasant  to  me,  but  your  presence  fills 
me  with  too  strong  a  life.  Too  strong 
because  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
am  as  purposeless  as  a  shadow.  When 
you  are  far  away  my  thoughts  are  dim 
like  a  dream.  I  hardly  know  that  I  go 
on  existing;  one  day  perhaps  I  may  go 
out  altogether.  For  you  will  forget  me, 
perhaps,  and  it  is  only  in  your  mind  that 
I  now  live  —  not  the  oldf  life,  a  newer 
though  a  lonelier  one.** 

*'  I  fear  that  I  shall  never  for^t  you,*' 
I  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

'*  I  must  wait  longer  then,"  she  an- 
swered with  a  wan,  sweet  smile;  *'when 
the  end  comes  for  you  it  will  come  for 
me  too.  There  is  some  pleasure  in  the 
thought.  We  have  never  lived  the  same 
life,  I  have  been  only  a  vision  to  you; 
but  we  may  at  least  die  together,  and  that 
will  be  a  kind  of  meeting.    Good-bye.'* 

She  smiled  with  a  quivering  lip,  and  I 
put  out  my  hand  to  touch  hers.  It  seemed 
so  real  to  roe  that  I  felt  as  if  I  might 
clasp  it,  and  draw  her  frum  her  shadowy 
world  to  my  real  one.  But  she  drew 
back,  shook  her  head,  and  smiled  again. 

**  Let  me  go  I "  she  said ;  *'  never  call 
roe  to  this  stronger  life  again.  It  can 
only  be  an  added  pain  to  us  both." 

My  hand  dropped.  I  had  no  strength 
to  protest,  but  watched  her  as  she  faded 
from  my  sight,  and  then  put  my  hand 
over  my  eyes,  feeling  as  if  I  had  parted 
from  a  friend  who  was  very  dear  to  me. 

I  never  saw  her  again.  If  she  still 
haunts   the   old   hall   at   Alderthwaite   1 


shall  not  know.  Peace  be  with  her  sweet, 
strong  spirit  if  it  has  not  yet  found  its 
rest! 

I  shall  never  marry.  Alison  was  my 
first  love ;  after  I  lost  her  I  never  looked 
on  another  woman  whom  I  desired  to 
make  my  wife.  About  them  all,  in  spite 
of  their  fairness,  there  was  something 
hard,  and  cold,  and  worldly.  That  vision 
that  I  had  had  of  a  sufiEering  creature, 
who  was  willing  to  sufiEer  still  if  her  com- 
panions might  be  set  free,  came  between 
me  and  all  the  bright  beauty  of  girls  who 
hardly  knew  what  trouble  was.  It  comes 
between  me  and  my  old  ambitions  now. 

What  a  strange  thing  it  is  to  look  for* 
ward  to  my  own  death,  knowing  that  it 
will  bring  n^r  freedom  and  therefore  her 
reward ! 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
MY  CONTESTED  ELECTION. 

BY  A  DEFEATED  CANDIDATE. 

When  I  negligently  read  in  the  Times^ 
not  very  long  ago,  that  a  new  Redistribu- 
tion Act  had  been  passed,  I  little  foresaw 
what  a  serious  effect  this  act  would  have 
upon  my  peace  and  my  purse.  I  had 
hitherto  meddled  but  little  in  politics,  and 
was  anything  but  a  party  man ;  my  views 
have  always  been  extremely  moderate; 
and  I  had  no  thirst  for  senatorial  honors. 
I  had  lived  long  a  few  miles  from  the 
town  of  Wallborough,  and  had  many 
friends  there ;  but  till  this  year  Wallbor- 
ough had  enjoyed  no  independent  political 
existence.  The  new  act  made  it  a  borough 
and  the  centre  of  a  district,  and  it  became 
necessary  that  Wallborough  should  have  a 
Parliamentary  representative.  Mr.  Quick, 
one  of  our  local  solicitors,  immediately 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  in  the 
Conservative  interest.  He  bad  previously 
been  a  local  election  agent,  and  was  well 
skilled  in  electioneering ;  he  was  popular 
among  a  certain  number  of  the  electors; 
and  carried  with  him  the  whole  weight  of 
the  licensed  victuallers,  who,  in  the  form 
of  brewers  and  publicans,  are  extremely 
powerful  at  Wallborough.  But  some  of 
the  upper  circles  resented  the  idea  of 
being  represented  by  a  solicitor;  the  Lib- 
erals and  Radicals  objected  to  the  seat 
being  handed  over  without  a  struggle  to 
a  supporter  of  the  Tories;  the  teetotal- 
ers loudly  demanded  opposition  to  the 
licensed  victuallers ;  and  a  large  number 
of  gentlemen  who  might  find  grist  brought 
to  their  mill  either  directly  or  indirectly 
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10  the  event  of  a  contest  entered  briskly 
into  the  agitation.  A  Liberal  association 
was  formed,  a  chairman  was  nominated, 
and  a  secretary  was  appointed.  I  had 
taken  no  part  in  these  proceedings,  and 
was  actually  contemplating  a  pleasant  and 
prolonged  tour  on  the  Continent,  when  my 
calm  was  one  morning  disturbed  by  a  card 
being  brought  into  my  study  with  the 
name  ••  Mr.  Cheer."  Mr.  Cheer  quickly 
followed  his  card  —  a  brisk  little  man ;  he 
soon  communicated  his  object,  which  was 
to  inform  me  that  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  I  should  come  forward  for 
Wallborough  in  the  Liberal  interest.  I 
explained  that  I  hardly  considered  myself 
a  Liberal ;  that  I  was  not  pledged  to  either 
party ;  and  that  I  had  no  desire  to  enter 
upon  a  contest.  He  would,  however,  take 
no  denial,  and  after  a  considerable  time 
so  far  bent  me  that  I  consented  to  re- 
ceive a  deputation.  The  deputation  came, 
lunched,  and  then  discussed  business. 
My  objections  were  still  great,  and  I  had 
been  urged  by  my  wife  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Parliament,  chiefly  because  she 
believed  all  members  have  to  sit  at  West- 
minster every  night  till  daybreak.  But 
the  members  of  the  deputation  were  so 
complimentary  and  so  persuasive,  they 
put  forward  so  dexterously  that  I  was  the 
only  person  who  could  save  the  seat  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Quick,  who 
was  not  popular  in  our  fashionable  circles, 
and  showed  so  clearly  that  it  was  my 
bounden  dutv  as  a  man  and  a  patriot  to 
enter  upon  the  struggle,  that  they  wrung 
from  me  at  last  a  reluctant  consent  to  per- 
mit myself  to  be  put  in  nomination. 

How  miserable  I  felt  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  deputation,  with  many  profuse 
expressions  of  confidence  in  the  result, 
with  many  remarks  as  to  my  writing  M.P. 
after  my  name  within  a  >ear,  and  after 
pouring  out  several  libations  of  sherry, 
bowed  themvelves  out  of  the  room,  and 
how  very  disagreeable  it  was  to  break  the 
news  to  my  wife,  I  need  not  tell.  She 
took  it  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected; said  that  if  it  must  be  done  the 
only  thing  that  remained  was  to  be  sure 
to  win,  and  concluded  by  remarking  with 
a  confidence  which  I  did  not  altogether 
share,  **  and  whatever  you  seriously  take 
in  hand  you  always  accomplish."  Under 
her  influence  my  spirits  gradually  recov- 
ered, and  I  actually  began  sometimes  to 
hope  that  I  might  be  successful.  I  had 
stipulated  with  the  deputation  that  I  was 
to  stand  as  an  independent,  and  if  re- 
turned that  I  was  to  vote  according  to  my 
own  conscience  and  not  at  the  bidding  of 


the  whip  of  either  party.  I  thought  that 
possibly  some  of  the  Conservatives  with 
whom  Mr.  Quick  was  not  in  high  favor 
might  fairly  support  me,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined only  to  advocate  views  in  which 
I  myself  honestly  and  conscientiously 
shared.  A  mysterious  announcement  ap- 
peared within  a  few  days  in  the  local  Lib- 
eral newspaper  to  the  effect  that  a  very 
strong  and  certainly  very  popular  gentle- 
man had  agreed  to  come  forward  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Quick  as  candidate,  and  that 
the  name  would  be  disclosed  in  a  few 
days.  This  veiled  mystery  was,  I  found 
afterwards,  astutely  devised  to  stimulate 
curiosity  and  excite  attention.  Mr.  Cheer 
and  other  supporters  were  now  constantly 
at  my  house  at  all  times  and  hours,  and  in 
a  few  days  I  was  told  that  it  was  high  time 
that  I  should  prepare  and  issue  my  ad- 
dress, and  appoint  an  election  agenf.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  time  might  still  be 
granted  to  me,  for  it  was  not  yet  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  and  the  election  was  not 
considered  possible  till  October,  but  mv 
supporters  were  inexorable,  and  so  an  ad- 
dress had  to.  be  framed.  This  I  wrote 
myself  with  a  good  deal  of  care.  It  was 
a  clear  statement  of  my  views  and  opin- 
ions, and  it  was  not  without  a  certain 
feeling  of  conscious  pride  that  I  called 
together  a  few  of  my  most  important  sup- 
porters to  submit  it  to  them.  But  they 
looked  at  it  in  a  very  different  light  from 
that  in  which  I,  its  author,  regarded  it. 
All  read  it  in  solemn  silence,  then  frowned, 
shook  their  heads,  and  looked  at  me  with 
an  air  of  sorrow  and  reproach  as  if  I  had 
betrayed  my  country  or  committed  some 
other  terrible  fault.  As  the  silence  be- 
came almost  painful  I  ventured,  in  a  fal- 
tering tone,  **  Well,  gentlemen,  do  you 
think  any  improvement  could  be  intro- 
duced?" Then  every  one  pointed  out 
faults  and  showed  how  almost  every  line 
should  be  altered,  and  at  least  every  alter- 
nate paragraph  eliminated.  I  soon  found 
that  I  was  expected  to  issue  as  ray  own 
convictions  not  my  own  opinions,  but  a 
kind  of  oila  podrida  of  those  who  would 
support  me.  This  was  not  my  idea.  So 
after  hearing  all  that  they  had  to  say,  I 
gently  closed  the  conference,  wrote  again 
my  address  according  to  my  own  lights 
and  sent  it  to  the  local  papers.  This 
raised  a  storm.  Each  of  my  supporters 
whose  special  fad  had  been  ignored  felt 
aggrieved,  and  spoke  to  me  afterwards 
only  with  a  cold  and  distant  air.  The 
publication  of  the  address  avowed  me  as 
a  declared  candidate,  and  all  parties  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  an  exciting  contest. 
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Meetings  were  arranged,  committees  were 
appointed,  letters  came  to  me  in  scores 
telling  me  what  I  must  say  and  do,  many 
who  had  formerly  touched  their  hats  to 
me  and  called  me  *'sir"  now  grasped  me 
cordially  by  the  hand  and  called  me  their 
'*  worthy  friend.^'  Every  post  brought  an 
appeal  for  a  subscription  to  aid  some  ob- 
ject or  some  scheme  which  was  threatened 
with  extinction  through  want  of  funds  to 
complete  it.  I  was  pathetically  implored 
to  remember  that  a  few  pounds  now  would 
complete  some  great  and  beneficent  work, 
which,  if  those  funds  were  denied,  must 
perforce  be  abandoned  and  perish  forever. 
Bazaars,  bicycle  clubs,  tricycle  clubs,  boat- 
ing clubs,  skating  clubs,  football  clubs, 
cricket  clubs,  and  many  other  similar 
associations  adjured  me  to  become  their 
patron  and  aid  them  with  some  slight 
pecuniary  consideration.  Wherever  I 
turned  it  seemed  that  teetotal  festivals 
were  organized  for  my  especial  delight, 
which  I  was  required  to  foster  and  attend. 
Friendly  societies  in  scores  showed  an 
eager  desire  to  record  my  honored  name 
upon  their  lists.  Secretaries  of  chapel 
and  school  building  funds  {)oured  exhor- 
tations upon  me  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
fund  they  administered  was  intended  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  small  and  out- 
lying branch  of  a  very  large  and  influential 
body  within  the  borough.  So  urgent  and 
so  minatory  were  some  of  these  appeals 
that  they  looked  to  me  to  be  almost  a 
modern  adaptation  of  the  old  system  of 
black  mail;  but  when  I  mentioned  this 
view  to  my  agent,  he  merely  remarked 
that  when  a  man  agreed  to  come  forward 
for  Parliament  he  must  expect  to  have  to 
put  up  with  many  disagreeable  things. 
£very  day  I  found  more  and  more  that 
every  one  who  took,  or  was  supposed  to 
take,  any  interest  in  the  "cause,"  was 
allowed  to  interfere,  to  advise,  to  suggest, 
and,  indeed,  to  order,  while  the  candidate 
was  permitted  little  freedom  of  action,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  paying  any  amount  of 
subscriptions. 

Meanwhile  matters  went  forward.  The 
great  hall  of  Wallborough  was  engaged 
for  a  particular  evening,  and  flaming  post 
ers  were  announced  throughout  the  dis- 
trict that  Mr.  Candid  would  address  his 
friends  and  supporters  With  a  view  to  his 
adoption  by  the  constituency  as  a  candi- 
date at  the  forthcoming  Parliamentary 
election.  I  took  great  pains  to  prepare 
my  speech.  I  proposed  to  touch  upon  all 
the  important  topics  of  the  day  in  a  per- 
fectly fair  and  impartial  tone.  The  meet- 
ing assembled,  Mr.  Cheer  was  chairtoan. 


As  I  stepped  upon  the  platform  I  was  re- 
ceived with  fair  applause.  Hardly  had  I 
sat  down  when  about  a  dozen  notes,  some 
on  very  dirty  paper  and  badly  written, 
were  handed  to  me.  These  1  found  came 
from  friends,  and  contained  cautions  not 
to  mention  certain  subjects,  to  avoid 
others,  and  if  I  touched  upon  certain 
others  to  treat  them  in  a  manner  which 
the  long  experience  of  the  writer  clearly 
proved  to  be  best.  Had  I  desired  to  profit 
by  this  freely  tendered  advice  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  recast  my  prepared 
speech.  Mr.  Cheer  introduced  me  to  the 
audience.  This  seemed  to  me  a  work  of 
supererogation,  since  I  had  lived  all  my 
life  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Cheer  had  only  migrated 
into  our  neighborhood  a  few  years  before, 
but  I  was  told  that  this  was  a  necessary 
formality.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
troductory speech,  I  was  called  upon  to 
address  the  meeting.  I  began  my  oration 
in  a  modest  and  diffident  tone,  regretted 
that  no  one  more  suitable  than  myself  had 
been  able  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate 
in  the  independent  cause,  and  explained 
how  fully  I  felt  that  1  was  quite  unworthy 
to  aspire  to  represent  such  an  educatea 
and  intellectual  electorate  as  that  of  our 
borough.  This  sentiment  was  greeted 
with  most  rapturous  approval  and  most 
vociferous  applause  by  the  gallery,  where 
many  members  of  the  local  Radical  club 
had  stationed  themselves.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  only  sentiment  that  I  adduced  which 
was  accepted  with  approval  in  that  direc- 
tion. My  opinions  on  other  subjects  were 
received  in  the  gallery  with  marked  signs 
of  discontent,  but  some  of  my  own  work- 
men in  the  body  of  the  hall  cheered  every 
sentence,  and,  being  gifted  with  more 
powerful  lungs,  if  not  weightier  reason, 
than  my  interrupters,  enabled  roe  to  carry 
on  my  discourse  without  very  distinct  in- 
convenience. If  my  speech  was  not  very 
good,  I  impartially  believe  that  it  was 
not  very  bad,  and  sometimes  I  found  that 
I  clearly  had  the  ear  of  the  meeting. 
Whenever  I  made  a  good  point,  however, 
or  launched  a  telling  epigram,  an  Irish 
elector,  Mr.  Duffy,  who  was  a  personal 
friend  and  great  admirer  of  my  opponent, 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  a  vociferous 
voice  in  a  racy  brogue  inquired  of  the 
chairman  whether  he  would  object  to  a 
window  being  closed  or  a  door  opened. 
This  naturally  checked  the  applause  and 
destroyed  the  effect  of  my  remarks.  Still 
I  hammered  on,  not  quite  unsuccessfully, 
and  concluded  with  the  expression  of  my 
hope  and  intention  that  the  contest  should 
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be  conducted  on  qaestions  of  principle 
alone,  that  personalities  should  not  be  in- 
troduced, and  that  the  fight  would  be  fair 
and  fought  out  without  any  acrimony  or 
bitterness  on  either  side.  No  sooner  had 
I  sat  down  than  the  leader  of  the  Radical 
party  in  the  gallery  sprang  to  his  feeL 
He  declared  that  he  did  not  understand 
what  an  Independent  was,  that  he  pre- 
sumed I  must  be  a  Whi^or  other  weak- 
kneed  Liberal,  that  I  roust  be  taught  to 
understand  the  words  "  Forward "  and 
**  Progress,"  that  none  of  the  advanced 
Liberals  would  vote  for  roe,  and  for  soroe 
time  continued  a  most  impassioned  invec- 
tive against  me.  In  vain  the  chairman 
said  that  the  candidate  would  answer  any 
questions,  but  that  speeches  could  not  be 
allowed.  In  vain  my  own  men  io  the  ha14 
bowled  and  bellowed ;  the  excited  pro- 
gressive shoemaker  in  the  gallery  yelled 
and  gesticulated,  and  would  not  be  qui- 
eted. Cries  of  "Order**  only  increased 
the  disorder.  My  friends  tried  to  storm 
the  gallery,  but  it  could  only  be  gained  by 
a  narrow  stair  closed  bv  a  door  at  the  top, 
which  the  Radicals  hacf  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  lock,  and  bad  carried  ^ff  the  key. 
A  pitched  battle  seemed  imroineot.  My 
brawny  workmen  began  a  plan  for  redis- 
tribution of  seats  by  breaking  some  of  the 
chairs  to  provide  themselves  with  missiles 
which  might  be  hurled  into  the  gallery. 
Some  of  the  more  timid  of  my  supporters 
on  the  platform  suggested  a  retreat  by  the 
private  door ;  some  of  the  more  truculent 
were  for  sending  for  the  police,  when  one 
gentleman,  who  had  been  often  occupied 
in  the  same  hall  as  a  prompter  at  amateur 
theatricals,  remembered  that  there  was  a 
fire-hose  always  ready  for  service  at  the 
back  of  the  platform.  The  brass  nozzle 
was  quickly  run  forward.  The  chairman, 
by  means  of  shrieks  and  dumb  show, 
pointed  it  out  to  the  excited  disputants. 
These  gradually  realized  the  dangers  of 
their  situations.  Order  was  restored  in 
the  hail,  and  as  it  was  easily  seen  that  the 
jet  of  water,  if  discharged,  could  search 
out  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  gallery,  the 
progressive  shoemaker  subsided. 

When  silence  was  restored,  the  chair- 
man announced  that,  although  speeches 
could  not  be  permitted,  the  candidate 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions, 
and  expressed  bis  assured  conviction  that 
these  questions  would.be  put  in  the  or- 
derly and  moderate  manner  for  which 
public  meetings  at  Wallborough  had  hith- 
erto always  been  so  conspicuous.  An  in- 
terrogator arose.  I  saw,  by  his  defiant 
air  and  the   proud  glance  of  conscious 


superiority  which  be  cast  over  his  admir- 
ers, that  he  meant  to  crush  me.  He  was 
a  tall,  thin  young  man,  with  a  mass  of 
long,  fair  hair  brushed  straight  back ;  and 
was,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  a  chemist  who 
had  studied  in  Germany,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  Socialist 
section.  The  question  came  slowly  and 
deliberately.  It  was  delivered  as  may 
have  been  an  enigma  of  the  Sphinx,  with 
a  certainty  that  it  could  not  be  evaded. 
*'  1  wish,  sir,  to  ask  the  worthy  candidate 
[when  the  electors  meant  to  be  most 
unpleasant  I  noticed  that  they  always 
called  me  the  worthy  or  respected  candi- 
date] whether  he  will  support  a  bill  to 
allow  members  of  the  royal  family  to 
marry  subjects  without  the  sanction  of  the 
crown  ? "  I  had  no  idea  what  was  his 
ultimate  aim.  I  fancy  that,  if  he  had  got 
the  answer  that  he  expected,  he  was  go- 
ing on  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to  grants 
to  the  royal  family.  By  good  fortune,  he 
obtained  a  reply  which  nipped  his  career 
in  the  bud.  The  candidate,  a  little  irri- 
tated but  quite  cool  and  smiling,  said :  **  I 
see  that  the  gentleman  who  has  asked  this 
question  is  of  youthful  and  prepossessing 
appearance.  Doubtless  he  contemplates 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  royal  fam- 
ily, and  every  one  must  certainly  be  anx- 
ious to  facilitate  his  laudable  desire.*' 
Shouts  of  laughter  long  repeated  followed, 
for  the  young  chemist  was  self-conceited, 
and  although  feared  on  account  of  a  flu- 
ent tongue,  was  not  really  liked,  and  all 
were  secretly  pleased  at  his  discomfiture. 
Another  interrogator,  with  a  very  broad 
and  distinct  Scotch  accent,  rose  and  said, 
**  I  wish  to  ask  the  candidate  if  he  is  aware 
that  from  Edinburgh  there  has  been  taken 
away  ;£40,ooo,  which  was  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes  ?  *'  He  was 
also  satisfactorily  answered  by  my  saying, 
"  I  am  not  precisely  aware  of  the  exact 
details  of  the  transaction  to  which  the 
gentleman  alludes,  but  it  strikes  me  at 
first  sight  as  improbable  that  any  author- 
ities could  have  got  ;£4o,ooo  out  of  Scotch- 
men.*' This  reply  was  also  loudly  ap- 
plauded, and  I  could  feel  that  I  was 
getting  looked  upon  as  dangerous  to  cross- 
question.  I  n  fact,  only  one  more  question 
was  put  to  me.  It  was  as  to  the  De- 
ceased Wife's  Sister  Bill,  which  immedi- 
ately allowed  a  laughable  reply.  A  vote 
of  confidence,  which  also  pledged  those 
present  to  aid  my  candidature,  was  passed, 
not  without  a  large  number  of  dissen- 
tients, and  I  left  my  first  public  meeting 
not  altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  re- 
sults.   The  local  Liberal  paper  publisbed 
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a  loog;  and  slightly  imas^ioary  account  of 
the  proceeding's,  claimed  me  as  a  Moder- 
ate Liberal  because  I  was  not  a  Conserv- 
ative, and  gave  a  history  of  my  life  in 
which  it  confused  me  a  good  deal  with  a 
brother  who  lived  in  a  totally  different 
part  of  the  country  and  is  a  red-hot  Con- 
servative. Applications  for  subscriptions 
increased  in  number  and  urgency ;  a  mul- 
titude of  correspondents  wrote  to  me  in- 
quiring my  views  on  every  sort  of  ques- 
tion, from  bimetallism  to  the  compul- 
sory clothing  of  statues  when  publicly  ex- 
hibited. A  large  number  of  inventors 
solicited  my  inspection  of  their  inven- 
tions, each  one  of  which  was  calculated 
to  remove  some  woeful  ill  from  suffer- 
ing humanity.  Secretaries  of  alliances 
and  leagues  made  me  the  target  for 
their  searching  inquiries,  and  universally 
avowed  that  to  become  a  member  of  their 
particular  society  would  go  far  towards 
my  securing  the  suffrages  of  the  constitu- 
ency which  I  so  justly  sought,  and  which 
would  find  in  me  such  a  fit  and  adequate 
representative.  Several  of  the  clergy 
wrote  to  me  and  said  that  they  could  not 
conscientiously  support  my  opponent  be- 
cause of  his  connection  with  the  brewing 
interest.    All  seemed  to  go  well. 

August  had  now  begun.  Although 
most  of  my  supporters  shook  their  heads 
and  grudged  me  any  relaxation,  I  would 
not  be  baulked  of  my  usual  autumn  trip 
to  the  Continent,  and,  notwithstanding 
many  expostulations,  went  with  my  wife 
to  Germany,  and  did  not  return  until  the 
latter  part  of  October.  By  that  time  mat- 
ters had  much  changed.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  expounded  bis  views  with  regard 
to  the  disestablishment  of  (he  Church, 
free  education,  and  compulsory  purchase 
of  land.  I  found  the  clergy  very  distant 
and  very  cold  towards  me  when  I  came 
back,  and  their  views  with  regard  to  the 
immorality  of  brewing  bad  been  much 
metamorphosed.  On  the  first  ,  Sunday 
after  our  return,  in  our  own  church,  al- 
though it  had  been  generously  supported 
at  all  times  by  my  umily,  the  clergyman 
preached  against  infidels  who  dared  to 
raise  their  hands  against  the  Church,  and 
pointedly  addressed  his  remarks  and  his 
looks  towards  our  pew.  The  organ,  which 
had  been  given  by  myself,  was  devoted 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  hymn  which 
told  how  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  being 
threatened  by  the  waves  that  the  wicked 
were  raising  against  it.  While  the  hymn 
was  being  sung,  the  choir,  who  consisted 
principally  of  boys  from  a  neighboring 
training-stable  where  I  had  a  few  horses, 


scowled  at  me  and  directed  their  voices 
straight  towards  me.  Before  going  away 
I  had  given  a  microscope  and  telescope 
to  the  parish  school,  with  the  expression 
of  a  wish  that  the  boys  and  girls  should 
be  taught  the  groundwork  of  astronomy 
and  natural  science.  This  was  now  quoted 
against  me,  and  Scripture-readers,  the 
curates,  lay  visitors,  and  several  of  the 
ladies  who  took  an  interest  in  the  school, 
went  about  openly  proclaiming  that  1  had 
endeavored  to  stamp  out  religious  educa- 
tion amongst  the  children  and  sought  to 
make  them  atheists.  Anonymous  letters 
were  sent  to  mv  wife  saying  that  the 
writers  prayed  u>r  her,  but  that  it  was 
useless  to  pray  for  one  who  was  so  clearly 
accursed  of  heaven  as  I  was. 

Hitherto  I  had  been  very  popular  io 
the  district,  had  supported  the  hounds, 
and  my  shooting  parties  were  sought 
after.  Now  rumors  were  spread  that  I 
had  killed  foxes  in  order  to  keep  up  game, 
out  of  which  I  made  an  income.  It  was 
quite  forgotten  that  I  had  never  sold 
game,  and  that  the  surplus  of  what  was 
given  away  to  friends  was  always  given 
to  the  hospitals  of  the  locality.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  own  gamekeeper  sadly 
reproached  me  because  he  was  told  that, 
as  I  was  not  standing  as  a  Conservative, 
I  must  intend  to  abolish  the  game  laws, 
and  to  hand  over  his  pheasants  to  anybody 
who  chose  to  take  them.  It  was  in  vaio 
that  I  noticed  these  false  accusations  in 
my  speeches.  Those  who  made  them 
would  not  attend  my  meetings,  and  when 
they  were  told  of  what  I  had  said,  only 
remarked  that  they  were  not  astoniished 
that  I  should  add  hypocrisy  to  ray  other 
crimes.  The  society  of  our  neighborhood 
consists  of  country  gentlemen,  many  of 
whom  are  retired  officers.  These  1  had 
known  intimately  for  many  years,  and  I 
ventured  to  write  to  some  to  ask  them  to 
support  me  with  their  influence  at  the 
election.  One  wrote  back  that  he  d'd 
not  believe  in  independent  members.  He 
could  only  support  a  candidate  who 
pledged  himself  to  follow  the  Conservative 
leader  wherever  the  Conservative  leader 
chose  to  lead  him.  Another  old  friend 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  1  should 
have  ventured  to  address  him  upon  such 
a  subject,  adding  that  he  wished  to  pre- 
serve some  portion  of  his  property,  and 
that  he  saw  no  hopes  of  doing  so  whea 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  prime  minister,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  home  secretary,  and  I  proba^ 
bly  a  subordinate  member  of  that  govern- 
ment; that  be  himself  did  not  wish  for 
three  acres  and  a  cow,  and  his  only  desire 
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was  that  he  himself  should  not  be  milked, 
aod  that  England  might  endure  for  his 
time. 

About  forty  years  ago  one  of  my  great- 
aunts  had  married  a  gentleman  who  was 
too  fond  of  racing,  and  had  damaged  his 
fortune  on  the  turf.  Vexation  and  worry 
injured  her  health,  and  she  died  prema- 
turely. Some  antiquarian,  for  my  benefit, 
started  the  story  that  this  poor  lady  had 
run  away  with  her  groom,  and  been  mur- 
dered by  our  family  in  consequence.  The 
leading  Conservative  paper  condoled  with 
roe  on  account  of  such  untrue  stories  be- 
ing circulated,  saying  that  of  course  any- 
body who  knew  us  could  not  believe  such 
reports  to  be  true.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  editor  took  good  care  to  cir- 
culate the  story  as  widely  as  possible,  and 
insinuated  thai,  though  my  family  had  not 
actually  committed  murder,  they  were 
quite  capable  of  doing  so  if  it  were  not 
tor  fear  of  the  law. 

Old  friends  of  my  family,  both  in  the 
district  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
wrote  to  me  and  implored  me  to  consider 
how  wicked  it  was  to  advocate  the  total 
subversion  of  law,  of  property,  and  of 
social  order.  In  vain  I  replied  that  we 
proposed  no  subversion,  and  merely  nec- 
essary progress;  the  unfailing  answer 
came,  **  How  dare  you  make  such  a  state- 
ment, when  you  know  that  you  propose  to 
take  away  three  acres  from  every  landlord 
for  each  villager  who  chooses  to  apply  for 

Angry  and  mortified,  I  was  so  vexed 
with  false  reports  and  constant  attacks 
that  I  was  seriously  thinking  of  retiring, 
but  my  supporters  said  that  this  would 
never  do ;  that  everybody  who  aspired  to 
the  honor  of  representing  such  a  borough 
must  expect  some  slight  disagreeables  in 
the  course  of  the  contest,  and  that  I  might 
be  assured  of  their  unswerving  respect. 
Meetings  became  more  and  more  frequent. 
Sometimes  I  had  to  address  three  in  one 
evening,  as  the  borough  comprises  a  con- 
siderable rural  district,  and  it  seemed  to 
roe  that  wherever  there  was  a  collection 
of  cottages  I  was  obliged  to  go  and  ex- 
pound my  views  of  the  political  questions 
of  the  day.  Every  week  there  was  a 
meeting  in  the  great  hall ;  and  I  must 
confess  that,  as  far  as  one  could  judge, 
these  meetings  were  most  enthusiastic, 
and  seemed  to  promise  success. 

The  day  of  election  came.  I  was  the 
popular  candidate.  My  popularity,  how- 
ever, extended  apparently  to  those  mostly 
who  had  no  votes.  As  I  drove  about  the 
borough  1  was  loudly  cheered  —  my  Con- 


servative opponent  was  saluted  with  hoots 
and  bags  of  flour.  But  my  supremacy 
lasted  for  one  day  only.  When  the  votes 
were  counted  by  the  suave  and  bland  re- 
turning officer,  it  was  discovered  that 
whereas  I  had  polled  2,110,  my  oppo- 
nent had  secured  4,820  —  a  majority 
against  me  of  2,710.  My  supporters 
looked  askance  upon  me,  and  muttered 
quite  loudlv  for  roe  to  hear,  "  What  was 
the  use  of  supporting  a  man  who  was 
away  for  three  months  in  the  heat  of  the 
contest?*'  My  friends  said  they  had 
always  regretted  the  line  I  had  taken  up, 
and  could  only  rejoice  to  see  honesty,  jus- 
tice, and  sincerity  triumphant,  instead  of 
exactly  the  reverse,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  I  succeeded.  I  was  awaked 
early  the  next  morning  by  a  telegram  from 
a  sister,  who  fortunately  lived  a  long  dis- 
tance away,  and  could  not  more  forcibly 
express  her  views  except  by  telegraphing, 
'*  Serve  you  right  for  disgracing  the  prin- 
ciples of  your  family  —  infidel!  Commu- 
nist 1  atheist  I  Socialist  I  "  Shortly,  my 
agent  presented  his  account.  The  elec- 
tion expenses,  together  with  what  I  had 
paid  for  subscriptions,  came  to  something 
over  ;£  1,200.  The  net  results  to  me  of 
contesting  the  seat  for  th^  good  of  the 
"cause"  have  been  abuse  from  my  fam- 
ily, desertion  by  my  friends,  blame  from 
my  supporters,  and  a  bill  of  j£  1,200.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  I  shall  contest  Wall- 
borough  again. 

A  Defeated  Candidate. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  LITTLE  ONES  AND  THE   LAND. 

A  WHILE  ago  I  paid  a  call  on  Mrs. 
Grimbley.  She  is  a  very  poor  widow,  and 
how  she  lives  none  know  but  herself;  yet 
she  does  continue  to  live  where  her  father 
lived  before  her,  and  his  father  before  him. 
She  is  a  strange  old  woman.  She  is  de- 
scended from  an  old  Huguenot  family; 
they  were  thriving  people  once ;  she  is  the 
last  of  her  line.  I  found  her  cowering 
over  a  wretched  fire  that  could  hardly 
keep  alight,  and  she  was  reading  a  gaudy 
tract  given  her  by  some  apostle  of  the 
rights  of  man ;  it  advocated  the  restora- 
tion to  the  people  of  what  belonged  to  the 
people,  to  wit,  the  land.  Mrs.  Grimbley 
was  reading  her  tract  in  the  great  chimney 
corner,  and  she  was  holding  over  her  head 
a  large  umbrella  to  protect  her  against 
the  rain ;  the  miserable  hovel  was  full  of 
smoke;  the  fire  was  sputtering  with  the 
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big  raiodrops  that  came  down  the  vast 
chimney  steadily,  heavily.  I  closed  the 
door  ai}d  sat  down  upon  a  three-legged 
chair  (a  genuine  Queen  Anne),  and  I  at- 
tempted conversation  somewhat  timidly, 
for  I  saw  that  Widow  Grimbley  was  not 
in  the  mood  for  talk.  At  such  times  I 
avoid  the  use  of  pronouns  as  much  as 
possible  and  shrink  from  preaching  or 
anything  like  it.  Then  the  following  dia- 
logue ensued,  question  and  answer  fol- 
lowing one  another  with  long  intervals  of 
silence. 

Chimney  always  smoke?" 
Always." 

"Used  to  it?" 

** Can't  say  as  I  am;  I  don't  like  it 
anyhow,  but  I've  got  to  bear  it.  It's  the 
law." 

"  Law's  a  rum  un,  eh  ?  " 

"Ah!  and  a  bad  un,  or  some  of  us 
wouldn't  be  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  and  some  of  us  have  to  sit  under  an 
umbrella." 

"  Rain  comes  down  here  seemingly 
when  some  winds  blow." 

^^ Some  winds?  It  don't  stop  coming 
down  for  winds.  Ah !  There  now  \you^ve 
found  it  out  too !  " 

This  apropos  of  a  big  blob  of  soot  that 
fell  upon  my  hand,  brought  down  by  the 
pelting  rain. 

"  Grand  old  chimney  though  to  look  at, 
eh  ?  I  verily  believe,  Mrs.  Grimbley,  that 
if  I  had  a  rampant  horse  with  vaulting 
ambition  enough  I  could  drive  a  gig  up 
that  chimney.  Would  you  come  ?  I'd  take 
you  with  me." 

This  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Grimbley; 
she  shuddered  silently.  At  last  she  could 
not  restrain  her  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
Poor  old  soul,  she  used  to  know  what 
laui^hter  was  once  —  ever  so  long  ago  — 
and  she  tried  not  to  laugh  and  tried  to 
keep  it  back  now,  ashamed  of  the  weak 
phantom  of  merriment  that  had  surprised 
her. 

"  I  ain't  no  call  to  laugh,"  she  said,  and 
then  she  dried  her  eyes.  "The  old  chim- 
ney, I've  heard  my  grandfather  say,  was  a 
very  old  one  ever  since  he  could  remem- 
ber. It  belonged  to  him  and  it  don't  be- 
long to  me,  and  if  it  did  I  shouldn't  be 
none  the  better.  There  ain't  no  room  in 
this  world  now  for  the  lUtU  ones.  That's 
the  law  1 " 

Poor  Dolly  Grimbley  —  her  father  had 
christened  her  Dorothea*— if  I  betrayed 
her  into  laughter  she  almost  startled  me 
into  tears,  for  the  pathos  of  the  scene 
touched  me  profoundly  —  the  dreary  and 
desolate  old  woman  without  a  relative  in 


the  world,  desperately  resisting  the  horri* 
ble  thought  of  ending  her  days  in  the 
Union,  and  slowly  starving  herself  to  keep 
out  of  the  abhorred  Bastile ;  she,  in  her 
forlorn  condition,  going  for  comfort  to  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  dream  of  the  spolia- 
tion  of  the  haves  for  the  benefit  of  the 
have-nots ;  bitter  at  heart,  so  bitter  that 
the  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief  seemed  to  her  to  have  gone  over  to 
the  strong,  and  to  have  no  further  care  for 
the  weak  and  weeping  and  all  the  su£Fer- 
ing  and  wronged  little  ones. 

But  it  was  Mrs.  Grimbley  who  taught 
me  that  term,  and  I  find  it  a  convenient 
one  which  saves  me  much  circumlocutioa 
at  times,  when  I  want  to  discuss  one  of 
the  burning  questions  of  the  day  with 
those  who  know  something  about  it. 

In  Arcady  to  lump  our  children  to- 
gether under  one  designation  which  as- 
sumes that  they  are  all  of  a  size  may  often 
lead  to  your  giving  dire  offence.  To 
insinuate  that  the  baby  yonder  is  only  an 
average  baby  will  quickly  bring  upon  you 
the  maternal  protest,  "  Lor,  sir !  we  dn 
reckon  him  a  ^/^buoy  1 "  We  are  matter- 
of -fact  people  in  Arcady,  and  we  stickle 
for  the  meaning  of  words,  especially  where 
the  status  of  our  progeny  is  involved. 
"  How's  your  wife,  Simon?"  said  I  to  a 
voung  father  once.  "She's  getting  on 
bonny,  sir!"  "And  the  baby?  Is  it  a 
nice  little  baby?"  "Well,  sir,  we  think 
as  it  ain't  a  very  nasty  one."  No  reproof 
was  meant;  it  was  only  a  cautious  and 
modest  way  of  putting  it  without  conced- 
ing too  much  either  way.  Knowing  this 
wary  habit  of  mind,  which  the  inexperi- 
enced would  mistake  for  captiousness,  we 
rarely  speak  of  children  as  the  little  ones, 
because  there  are  big  children  and  little 
children,  but  some  of  us  have  consented 
to  describe  the  smaller  occupiers  of  land 
as  the  "little  folk,"  or  as  Mrs.  Grimbley 
did  by  naming  them  the  little  ones* 

In  Arcady  we  include  among  the  little 
ones  all  holders  of  land  under  a  hundred 
acres,  though  at  the  one  end  there  are 
sure  to  be  some  who  are  on  the  verge  of 
pauperism,  and  at  the  other  there  are 
those  who  are  thriving  men  of  substance 
with  a  credit  balance  at  the  bank ;  for  it 
is  rather  the  size  of  his  holding  than  the 
length  of  his  purse  which  settles  the  ques- 
tion of  what  class  a  man  belongs  to  among 
us.  So  too  we  reckon  among  the  little 
ones  only  the  occupier  of  the  land,  whether 
he  be  owner  or  tenant ;  and  as  the  smaller 
the  occupation  the  higher  the  rent,  it  it 
obvious  that  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  a 
class  which  embraces  people  in  widely 
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different  circumstances,  from  the  semi- 
pauper,  who  is  haD|;iDg  od  to  his  five 
acres  and  homestead  by  his  eyelids  and 
paying  his  rent  with  his  pig,  up  to  the 
yeoman  who  has  no  rent  to  pay,  and  is 
chary  of  letting  any  one  shoot  a  hare  upon 
his  land  or  walk  across  his  meadow  with? 
out  leave. 

Among  this  large  class  of  small  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  in  East  Anglia  are 
to  be  found  the  very  bone  and  marrow, 
the  very  heart  and  life  blood,  the  moral 
fibre,  and  the  hope  of  our  agricultural  pop- 
ulation. During  more  than  twenty  years' 
absence  from  country  life  I  had  become 
entangled  in  all  those  baseless  theories 
which  dapper  townsfolk  adopt  with  such  a 
ready  acquiescence,  and  which  are  based 
upon  the  wonderful  assumption  that  every 
thing  small  must  needs  be  mean;  as  if 
every  short  man  were  a  retrogressive  sav- 
age and  every  game  cock  were  only  a 
degraded  eagle.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  my  neighbor's  cat  is  a  dwarf 
tiger  and  ought  to  be  slain,  but  to  make 
war  upon  smallness  of  size  as  if  it  were 
ipso  facto  an  indication  of  a  stunted  brain 
and  low  morale,  .the  unmistakable  sign 
and  evidence  of  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
ficiency, that  is  to  enter  upon  a  queer  sort 
of  campaign,  in  which  not  always  the 
weakest,  at  any  rate  not  always  the  tiniest, 
will  go  to  the  wall.  I  had  heard  so  much 
during  my  sojourn  in  the  City  of  the  waste 
of  small  farming,  I  had  become  so  carried 
away  by  the  flood  of  tall  talk  which  had 
gone  on  for  more  than  a  generation  assur- 
ing us  that  high  farming  was  the  one  thing 
needful  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
generally  and  of  the  agricultural  interest 
particularly,  the  results  of  scientific  agri* 
culture  had  been  blazed  abroad  with  such 
resonant  pseans  and  double  choruses  of 
brag,  that,  when,  six  years  ago,  I  bade 
farewell  to  the  streets  and  all  the  walking 
encyclopxdias  who  haunt  the  printing 
offices  and  shed  the  light  of  their  omnisci- 
ence upon  mankind,  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  bow  down  to  the  idols  of  the  hour;  and 
indeed  1  was  firmly  convinced,  because  I 
had  been  told,  that  a  small  farmer  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  a  large  farmer  as  a 
donkey  on  a  common  does  to  a  racehorse 
at  Newmarket;  the  latter  was  a  noble 
animal,  the  former  was  an  ass. 

Six  years  of  going  in  and  out  among 
the  peasantry  in  Arcady ;  six  years  of  vig- 
ilant observation,  of  somewhat  intrusive 
questioning,  of  that  subtle  sympathy  which 
comes  of  friendly  feeling  and  honest  de- 
sire to  be  in  touch  with  one's  neighbors  in 
their  bitter  vexation  or  their  chuckling 


glee,  in  their  grief  or  their  wrath  —  six 
years  have  been  quite  enough  to  scatter 
my  cut  and  dried  theories  to  the  winds. 
I  have  learnt  to  believe  more  and  more  in 
the  little  ones,  because  with  us  in  Arcady 
they  seem  to  me  the  only  people  likely  to 
be  left  to  us  to  believe  in,  if  agricultural 
matters  go  on  much  longer  as  they  have 
been  going  for  some  time  past. 

Two  great  men  who  have  been  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  great  men  in  my  time 
have  each  been  credited  with  a  very  re- 
markable speech.  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  he 
was  Mr.  Disraeli,  is  reported  to  have  said 
he  would  jump  into  a  quart  bottle  if  such 
a  thing  could  be  founa^  ^li^  Mr.  Mechi  is 
reported  to  have  promised  that  he  would 
grow  a  turnip  upon  his  dining-room  table 
if  only  it  would  pay*  In  the  one  case 
given  the  time  and  the  quart  bottle  could 
have  been  produced  without  difficulty,  but 
then  Mr.  Disraeli  could  not  have  jumped 
into  it.  In  the  other  case  given  the  time 
and  it  would  have  been  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  growing  of  the  turnip 
could  not  pay. 

Our  philosophers  of  the  new  school  are 
much  more  audacious  and  peremptory 
than  the  astute  statesman  and  the  experi- 
mental agriculturist;  they  are  for  omit- 
ting the  //'and  substituting  for  it  the  im- 
perative mood.  They  say,  let  there  be 
quart  bottles  and  let  there  be  turnips ; 
men  shall  then  jump  into  the  first  and 
profit  shall  come  from  growing  the  last. 
Oh,  ye  peremptory  people,  what  a  pity  it 
is  that  the  wheels  of  God  go  on  grinding 
in  despite  of  you  —  grinding  slowly  but 
exceeding  small! 

How  is  it  that  there  are  always  some 
subjects  that  people  seem  to  think  any- 
body can  be  conversant  with  without  hav- 
ing learnt  anything  about  them?  Some 
of  us  rememlSer  the  homceopathy  craze, 
when  demure  spinsters  went  about  with  a 
handbook  of  diseases  and  a  leather  case 
furnished  with  little  phials  full  oi globules 
and  were  forever  prescribing  for  us.  The 
poor  creatures  lived  to  reform  the  science 
of  medicine;  they  had  a  mission.  Bless 
their  dear  old  hearts!  it  did  them  good 
and  nobody  else  much  harm.  As  long  as 
only  ladies  of  a  certain  age  and  of  limited 
incomes  preach  in  their  own  small  circles 
their  crisp  little  gospels  of  medicine  or 
morals,  nobody  need  care  what  folly  they 
proclaim;  but  when  men  of  a  certain  sbrt 
of  ability,  men  of  utterance  and  vehement 
passion,  and  whose  gifts  command  a  hear- 
ing, come  forward  with  political  nostrums 
which  they  are  prepared  to  force  down 
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the  throats  of  the  community  with  tho 
knob  sticks  of  the  mob,  a  bad  time  may 
be  coming  for  the  wise.  The  gout  may 
be  very  hard  to  bear,  but  for  pity's  sake 
save  us  from  your  sherry. 

I  have  started  by  saying  I  love  the 
little  ones.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
serious  evil  if  the  numbers  of  those  who 
live  by  the  land  in  a  small  way  should 
diminish,  and  there  are  those,  and  many 
of  them  the  ablest  and  the  most  far-sight- 
ed, who  agree  with  me  so  far.  Two  sets 
of  reformers  are  engaged  upon  the  prob- 
lem how  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
little  ones.  The  one  set  attack  4t  from 
the  bottom,  the  other  from  the  top.  The 
one  say,  Level  down  the  large  farmers; 
the  others  say,  Level  up  the  laborers.  I 
never  could  see  bow  any  levelling  job 
could  be  done  except  by  filling  up  the 
low-lying  spots  at  the  expense  of  the  high 
ground.  Levelling  up  means  levelling 
down.  The  only  question  is  where  you 
are  going  to  strike  your  line. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  a  man  has 
any  right  to  pose  as  a  reformer  he  must 
do  two  things:  first,  he  must  learn  the 
truth  of  things  as  they  are,  and  look  facts 
in  the  face ;  and  secondly,  he  must  learn 
how  things  were,  and  how  they  have  qome 
to  be  as  they  are.  A  politician  ignorant 
of  history  is  like  a  poet  without  love,  and 
that,  said  one  of  our  great  ones,  is  **a 
physical  and  metaphysical  impossibility." 

Now  the  facts  are  these :  We  do  things 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  our  fore- 
fathers. We  have  bigger  ships,  bigger 
houses,  bigger  shops,  bigger  dinners,  big- 
ger everything.  The  hand-loom  has  made 
way  for  the  spinning  jenny,  and  the  same 
thing  runs  through  everything.  You  may 
regret  that  you  can  no  longer  find  a  sec- 
ond home  in  the  "  snug*'  little  hotel,  where 
the  landlord  was  an  old  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily and  the  waiter  called  you  Master  Harry 
to  the  last.  But  the  times  are  against 
you.  Young  men  in  trade  —  in  business 
is  the  grand  phrase  now  —  who  have 
served  their  time  in  an  ironmonger's  or 
a  draper's  "establishment,"  who  know 
what  they  are  about  and  have  some  capi- 
tal at  command,  tell  you  that  a  small  shop 
does  not  pav,  and  that  they  cannot  see 
the  good  ot  starting  in  a  small  way. 
They  tell  you  there  is  00  room  for  tbem. 
It  is  so  in  trade,  it  is  so  in  commerce,  it 
is  so  in  manufactures.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  when  at  every  street  corner 
there  were  dogmatists  who  were  forever 
preaching,  without  any  reservation,  the 
doctrine  that  small  undertakings  were 
wasteful  and  small  enterprises  could  not 


pay  —  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  I  say,  that 
the  gospel  of  bigness  should  have  gained 
acceptance  among  the  food  manufacturers 
and  the  owners  of  the  soil?  The  men  of 
the  streets,  tired  of  making  money  faster 
than  they  could  invest  it,  came  down  to 
the  country  and  put  their  capital  into  the 
land ;  they  sent  their  sons  to  Norfolk  or 
"the  shires,"  paid  a  bouncing  premium  to 
a  practical  agriculturist,  had  the  dandy 
youths  taught  how  to  ride  and  to  know 
the  difference  between  a  cow  and  a  bul- 
lock. In  three  months  the  lad  had  learnt 
all  about  it,  men  and  angels  had  no  more 
that  they  could  teach  him,  and,  like  the 
clean-shaven  townsman  in  Horace  whom 
a  mischievous  wag  had  turned  into  a  land 
owner  — 

Ex  nitido  fit  rusticus,  atqae 
Solcos  et  vineta  crepat  mera ; 

From  a  gent  he  grew  into  a  judge, 

And  his  talk  was  of  tilths  and  of  turnips  I 

The  "agricultural  pupils"  lost  no  time 
in  bidding  for  the  farms.  Landlords  were 
in  ecstasies;  the  old-fashioned  farmers 
were  aghast.  Rents  rose  as  if  by  magic 
But  the  new  men  were  resolute  on  one 
point ;  they  would  have  no  "  peddling  little 
farms;"  they  would  set  to  work  in  the 
grand  style  or  not  at  all ;  they  would  have 
houses  nt  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in  and 
buildings  with  the  latest  improvements; 
and  the  bricklayers  loved  them,  and  the 
agents  would  not  say  them  nay.  Some  few 
shrewd  landlords  shook  their  heads ;  some 
had  not  the  heart  to  turn  out  tenants 
whose  grandsires  had  lived  on  the  same 
land  time  out  of  mind.  Some  could  not 
find  the  ready  money  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  the  wealthier  proprietors,  to  pull 
down  three  old  houses  and  build  up  one 
manorial  new  one.  But  there  were  dis- 
tricts in  which  a  deplorable  revolution  be* 
gan,  and  where  it  did  go  on  extensively 
and  recklessly  much  misery  and  much  bit* 
terness  of  heart  followed. 

The  new  men  did  not  mean  to  be  harsh 
or  unfair  —  they  were  not  worse  than 
other  people  —  but  they  soon  discovered 
that  at  the  best  their  margin  of  profit 
could  not  be  large ;  they  had  to  get  the 
utmost  possible  return  from  the  land  for 
which  they  were  paying  so  highly,  and  in 
the  inevitable  course  of  events  a  great 
deal  that  was  cruelly  oppressive  to  the 
laborer  and  the  smaller  occupier  followed 
as  a  consequence  of  the  change  that  had 
come  over  British  farming.  Every  scrap 
of "  the  waste  "  was  ploughed  up  or  thrown 
into  the  adjoining  fields.  The  roadside 
patches  on  which  the  poor  man's  donkey 
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or  the  widow's  geese  had  been  wont  to 
pick  up  a  meagre  sustenance  were  en- 
closed ;  the  hedges  were  cut  down  which 
used  to  furnish  Goody  Blake's  kindling 
and  the  fagots  that  came  in  to  heat  her 
oven ;  the  furze  bush  vanished,  and  the 
short  cuts  across  Ihe  fields  for  children 
trotting  to  school  or  for  their  parents' 
walking  to  church  were  stopped  up.  Ev- 
erybody knew  that  the  law  was  being 
broken,  but  who  was  to  bell  the  cat? 

The  old  farmers  had  been  slow  to  em- 
broil themselves  with  their  neighbors ; 
but  the  new  man,  bristling  with  new  ideas, 
wouldn't  stand  any  nonsense,  not  he! 
What  he  paid  for  that  he  would  have.  So 
Goody  Blake,  and  the  donkey  and  the 
geese  and  the  cow,  had  to  make  them- 
selves scarce;  and  they  did  make  them- 
selves scarce  accordingly,  they  and  all 
that  appertained  to  them.  More  corn 
was  grown  on  the  same  breadth  of  land, 
more  corn  at  less  cost  —  at  less  cost,  that 
is,  of  manual  labor.  There  was  not  the 
employment  there  used  to  be,  and  the 
exodus  from  the  villages  began. 

Then  came  the  bad  tiroes,  not  very  sud- 
denly —  nay,  rather  very  gradually.  The 
enterprising  young  agriculturist,  whose 
first  lesson  had  been  that  a  sheep  is  not 
born  with  a  tail  like  a  rabbit,  and  his  next 
that  some  land  would  not  pay  for  the 
ploughing,  learnt  many  other  things  as  the 
years  went  on ;  not  the  last  was  this  :  that 
there  are  as  smart  men  on  the  hill  at  Nor- 
wich or  at  Islington  as  can  be  found  in 
Capel  Court,  and  that  even  in  Mark  Lane 
Xhthabituis  get  up  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  by  midday  the  worms  are  not 
plentiful.  It  was  hard  on  a  young  fellow 
after  he  had  been  doing  his  little  best  and 
becoming  much  humbler  in  his  tone  — 
bard  to  nnd  a  letter  on  the  breakfast  table 
with  a  broad  hint  from  the  bankers;  hard 
to  discover  too  late  that  he  had  gone  on  too 
fast  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  had 
come.  It  was  hard  on  the  tenant  farmer, 
and  perhaps  hard  on  his  landlord  too ; 
both  had  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
Each  ought  to  have  learnt  his  lesson  — 
the  one  that  under  the  conditions  of  our 
climate  there  must  needs  be  a  limit  to  the 
extent  of  land  which  can  be  farmed  by  a 
single  occupier  at  a  profit ;  the  other  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  rent  that  may  safely 
be  demanded,  whether  from  the  big  man 
or  the  little  one. 

But  before  the  catastrophe  arrived,  and 
while  it  was  drawing  near,  something  else 
had  been  going  on.  As  rents  had  been 
rising,  through  the  insane  competition 
which  had  begun,  so  had  the  belief  become 


more  and  more  prevalent  that  there  was 
no  investment  like  land.  Land  couldn't 
run  away.  Land  would  always  fetch  its 
price.  Nothing  like  land,  sir !  There  was 
a  craze  for  buying  land;  every  little  outly- 
ing farm  was  snapped  up  and  bought  by 
country  gentlemen,  regardless  of  price. 
In  the  great  centres  of  industry  capital- 
ists who  had  made  their  pile  were  con- 
sumed by  a  desire  to  walk  over  their  own 
broad  acres.  They  came,  they  saw,  they 
purchased  ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  like 
leather,  so  when  a  wealthy  new  settler 
once  found  himself  an  owner  of  woods 
and  fields  he  became  bitten  with  the  desire 
to  have  an  ever  larger  stake  in  the  country, 
and  wherever  there  was  land  in  the  market 
there  the  buyers  were  to  be  found,  eager, 
one  and  all,  to  increase  their  territory. 
.  .  .  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  their 
dream.  First  there  was  the  revolt  of  the 
laborers.  It  was  the  Nemesis  that  was 
sure  to  come,  and  which  some  few  fore- 
saw in  time.  It  was  the  Nemesis  upon 
those  who  had  been  captivated  by  the  jin- 
gle of  certain  maxims  —  I  use  the  word 
advisedly  —  maxims  of  the  political  econ- 
omists which  they  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  understand.  It  was  the  Neme- 
sis upon  the  half-taught,  who  mistake 
.rules  for  principles  and  who  never  can  be 
brought  to  see  that  in  physical  or  social 
science,  as  in  morals  and  religion,  truths 
in  tendency  will  not  bear  being  driven  to 
extremities,  and  become  mere  falsehoods 
if  stated  without  reserves.  Shape  your 
course  of  conduct  by  any  formula,  taking 
no  account  of  the  personal  equation  and 
—  woe  to  you  I 

Thus  the  landlords  and  tenants  having 
become  saturated  with  the  notion  that  the 
one  thing  needful  to  ensure  large  profits 
from  agriculture  was  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
production  —  to  economize  labor  —  they 
got  astride  of  this  favorite  hobby-horse  of 
the  doctrinaires,  and  they  rode  like  cen- 
taurs. Here  and  there  *  a  voice  cried 
out,  **  Ware  the  brute  that's  rushing  his 
fences  I "  The  rider  cared  never  a  doit 
for  warning.  A  hobby  is  a  thing  to  ride 
and  spare  not.  Alack  !  even  a  hobby  may 
be  ridden  to  death,  and  notably  so  when 
it  does  not  go  on  all  fours  1  There  was  a 
famine  in  the  land.  It  was  a  famine  of 
agricultural  hands.  The  laborers  went  in 
for  their  innings.  They  have  played  their 
innings  badly,  if  you  please;  but  the  large 
farmers  were  bowled  out  with  mere  ele- 
mentary **  ground  hops."  Then  came  the 
bad  seasons.  What  need  to  dwell  on 
them  ?  And  then  came  the  low  prices  of 
produce ;  and  now,  after  more  than  a  de« 
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cade  of  disasters,  the  wiseacres  of  Grub 
Street  and  the  conclave  of  infallibles,  who 
cannot  err  on  matters  agricultural  because 
they  are  free  from  all  the  prejudices  which 
are  inseparable  from  owning  or  tilling  the 
land,  are  once  more  to  the  fore.  What  is 
it  to  be  this  time? 

A  hundred  schemes  are  in  the  air.  En- 
gland's necessity  is  the  miracle*monger*s 
opportunity.  Go  to,  ye  crass  Bceotians  of 
the  shires,  do  we  not  grow  our  orchids  ? 
Look  to  us,  and  learn  how  ye  can  grow 
your  barley.  Listen  and  learn,  ye  sons  of 
the  soil.  We  of  the  desk  can  show  you 
how  most  can  be  made  of  the  land. 

We  all  start  with  assumptions,  but  how 
if  they  be  not  true  ?  Three  assumptions 
have  been  made  by  the  miracle-mongers, 
for  each  of  which  they  demand  unhesitat- 
ing acquiescence.  Every  one  of  those 
assumptions,  to  say  the  least,  deserves  to 
be  examined.  First,  it  is  assumed  tacitly 
or  expressly  that  the  agricultural  interest 
of  this  country  is  paralyzed  and  the  out- 
look black  as  night;  secondly,  that  the 
land  of  the  country  is  getting  into  fewer 
and  fewer  hands ;  thirdly,  that  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  is  the  only  man  in  the  com- 
munity who  has  no  career. 

The  conclusion  that  follows  from  these 
premises,  which  have  obtained  too  general 
acceptance,  is  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  revolution  in  the  land  laws,  for  a  revision 
of  the  antiquated  notions  of  the  rights  of 
property,  for  resorting  to  expedients  which 
must  needs  be  remedial  because  they  shall 
be  so  magnificently  drastic.  Let  us  take 
these  popular  assumptions  seriatim. 

L  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  curi- 
ously foolish  and  false  things  have  been 
said  about  the  land  and  its  cultivation  by 
those  who  go  furthest  afield  for  their  in- 
formation, and  who  have  pretended  to 
deal  from  the  widest  generalization.  Per- 
haps in  no  area- of  the  same  extent  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe  are  the  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate,  the  anomalies  of  tenure, 
the  methods  of  tillage,  the  complex  rela- 
tions existing  between  owner  and  occu- 
pier, the  financial  position  of  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
local  peculiarities  which  more  or  less  per- 
plex enquirers,  so  numerous  and  so  varied 
as  in  this  island  of  Great  Britain.  Men 
write  about  the  evils  of  primogeniture  as 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  existing  as 
borough   English   or  gavelkind.*     They 

*  Ten  years  ago  I  received  a  notice  from  the  steward 
of  a  certain  manor  twelve  miles  from  Bow  bells  inform- 
ing me  that  I  had  never  been  admitted  to  half  an  acre  of 


talk  about  "the  crops"  as  if  there  were 
no  such  things  grown  among  us  as  barlev 
or  oats ;  they  solemnly  warn  us  to  culti- 
vate more  vegetables,  as  if  they  believed 
farmers  planted  their  potatoes  in  flower- 
pots and  tied  the  haulm  to  a  stick  with 
red  tape.  You  might  as  wisely  construct 
a  harmonious  theory  of  British  agriculture 
from  observations  made  in  Russia  and 
Spain  as  by  tabulating  scraps  of  informa- 
tion picked  up  in  Devonshire  and  Norfolk, 
in  Cumberland  and  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The 
soil,  the  temper  of  the  peasantry,  the  ways 
of  going  on,  as  we  say  in  Arcady,  difiter 
almost  as  widely  in  different  counties  of 
England  as  they  do  in  the  separate  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  where  a  man  roay'breakfast 
in  French,  lunch  in  German,  dine  in  Ital- 
ian, and  awake  next  morning,  as  once  the 
present  writer  did,  to  find  a  heavy-eyed 
creature  standing  by  his  bedside  with  a  big 
bottle  in  one  hand  and  a  horn  cup  in  the 
other,  and  courteously  asking  in  classical 
Latin,  **  Domine,  visne  schnaps  ?  '  Beyond 
all  doubt  the  growers  of  wheat  and  the 
growers  of  wool  have  suffered  very  heavily 
of  late,  and  suffered  everywhere ;  the  wool- 
growers  perhaps  the  heavier  of  the  two, 
but  wheat  and  wool  are  not  everything. 
Thousands,  and  if  you  will  tens  of  thou- 
sands, of  acres  have  fallen  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  they  are  acres  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  brought  under  the  plough, 
and  it  will  take  a  generation  for  them  to 
recover  from  the  consequences  of  being 
ignorant>y  broken  up  instead  of  being  left 
as  they  were. 

Rents  in  large  districts  have  gone  down 
to  the  vanishing  point.  Had  they  not 
been  raised  to  a  figure  which  could  only 
be  paid  at  the  cost  of  exhausting  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land  for  years? 

Northamptonshire  is  not  England  any 
more  than  Norfolk  is  Wales,  and  however 
much  witty  archdeacons  may  lament  the 
deterioration  in  the  quality,  the  dairy 
counties  still  make  much  cheese  and 
somehow  live.  If  we  grant  that  the  days 
have  gone  by  when  farmers  could  make 
fortunes,  have  they  not  gone  by  when 
shipowners  and  cotton-spinners  make  for- 
tunes ?  We  have  not  yet  arrived,  nor  are 
we  likely  to  arrive,  at  a  general  bankruptcy 
even  in  the  corn-growing  districts,  though 
for  ambitious  agriculturists  it  may  seem  a 
dismal  and  humiliating  position  to  be  do- 
land  in  a  small  copyhold  estate  of  which  mv  father  had 
died  possessed.  All  the  rest  of  the  estate  had  fallen  to 
my  brother  long  ago  by  our  father's  intestacy.  This  hal^ 
acre,  however,  had  been  proved  to  be  hehw  breck^  and 
by  the  custom  of  the  manor  land  bthw  brtck  descended 
to  the  youngest  son  unless  otherwise  disposed  of  by  wilL 
Can  any  one  tell  me  what  M^m  brtck  means? 
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log  no  more  than  makinjir  two  ends  meet. 
But  whereas  our  grandfathers  talked  of 
making  a  livelihood  we  talk  of  making  a 
fortune,  as  if  that  were  the  least  a  roan 
ought  to  aim  at,  and  with  us  too  the  for- 
tune is  always  to  be  made^  never  saved. 

Reports  of  Royal  Commissioners  be- 
wilder at  least  as  much  as  they  inform. 
They  are  the  helplessly  silly  and  fatuous 
who  cry  loudest,  "  Something  must  be 
done !  *'  No,  not  something,  but  the  right 
thing  or  nothing.  Better  nothing  than 
the  wrong  thing,  even  though  you  have  to 
wait  for  the  right  thing  for  a  generation 
and  in  the  mean  time  eat  the  bread  of 
tears.  When  a  man  cannot  stand  upon 
his  feet  you  don't  order  him  to  stand  upon 
his  head  because  something  must  be  done. 
Is  it  from  the  agriculturist's  point  of  view 

Clear  to  any  one  whose  brain  ain't  far  gone  in 

a  phthisis 
That  Rule  Britannia's  happy  land  is  passing 

through  a  crisis  ? 

Then  beware  how  you  choose  such  a  time 
for  heroic  legislation.  At  such  a  time 
sleep  may  end  in  lethargy,  but  tickling 
roast  kill. 

Not  all  grievances  are  radical ;  some 
are  merely  symptomatic.  Nay,  some  may 
indicate  that  Mother  Nature  has  gone  her 
own  way  to  work,  and  taken  the  cure  of  a 
deep-seated  mischief  into  her  own  hands. 
Your  young  practitioner  who  whips  out 
his  lancet  whenever  a  patient  shows  him 
a  pimple  is  a  dangerous  man  to  turn  into 
your  nursery. 

II.  But  is  it  true  that  land  monopoly  is 
on  the  increase,  and  the  land  of  the  coun- 
try is  getting  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands? 

The  history  of  every  nation  that  has 
ever  emerged  from  barbarism  to  the  higher 
life  of  law,  system,  and  empire  has  been 
the  history  of  a  process  whereby  the  own- 
ership of  landed  property  has  passed  from 
the  possession  of  the  many  to  that  of  the 
few.  Prophets  may  denounce  their  woe 
as  loudly  as  they  please  against  **  them 
that  join  house  to  house  and  lay  field  to 
field  till  there  be  no  place."  Fiery  opti- 
mists with  Utopian  dreams  may  come 
forward  with  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  na- 
tionalizing the  land  and  limiting  the  acre- 
age  that  any  roan  roay  own.  Literary 
country  gentlemen  with  a  taste  for  philan- 
thropy may  pathetically  deplore  that  the 
wide  domains  of  the  moneyed  men  have 
been  the  ruin  of  the  country;  but  the  son 
of  Amoz  at  Jerusalem,  and  Gracchus  five 
hundred  years  after  him  at  Rome,  and 
Pliny  three  hundred  years  after  ^//»  sim- 
ply testified  to  the  fact  that  eternal  laws 


go  on  from  age  to  age,  working  theniselves 
out  by  the  agency  of  the  instincts  or  the 
follies,  the  sins  or  the  aspirations,  the 
greed  or  the  needs,  of  the  children  of 
men,* 

Almost  within  reach  of  my  hand  as  I 
write  there  are  lying  the  original  convey- 
ances of  land  in  a  single  Norfolk  parish, 
more  than  six  hundred  in  number,  the 
most  modern  of  which  belongs  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth,  the  oldest  to  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  that 
long  series  of  documents,  so  carefully  pre- 
served, I  have  the  history  of  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  acres  during  less  than 
three  hundred  years.  It  is  an  eloquent 
record,  which  needs  only  to  be  read,  of 
how,  under  conditions  by  no  means  abnor- 
mal and  circumstances  in  no  way  extraor- 
dinary, the  tiny  patches  of  land  that  were 
distributed  among  a  hundred  owners  in 
the  days  of  King  John  came  gradually  but 
steadily  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  the 
holdings  becoming  lareer  and  larger  as 
the  generations  passed,  the  little  ones 
then,  as  now,  as  always,  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  larger  capitalists,  till  these  in 
their  turn  became  the  little  ones,  and 
they  too  bad  to  go.  It  is  a  great  law  of 
the  universe.  It  always  has  gone  on;  it 
always  will.  And  who  are  we  that  we  are 
going  to  set  ourselves  against  it  and  say 
this  shall  not  be?  Who  are  we  that  we 
are  going  to  stop  the  clock  or  drive  back 
the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz? 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  condition 
of  affairs  should  grow  up  in  any  country 
which  is  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  and  fraught  with  peril  to  the 
moral  and  physical  stamina  of  the  people. 
Then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  states* 
man  to  deal  with  it;  but  if  so  let  him  deal 
with  it  in  statesmanlike  fashion,  not  em- 
pirically, not  hastily,  not  at  the  cry  of  a 
dominant  faction,  still  less  at  the  dictation 
of  a  demagogue.  Or  it  may  be  that  what 
is  denounced  as  essentially  evil  is  the 
natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  great 
economic  laws,  and  yet  affected  by  the 
influence  of  other  laws  and  circumstances 
more  or  less  abnormal,  and  of  the  nature 
of  disturbances  capable  of  being  modified 
in  this  way  or  in  that.  Are  you  going  to 
make  war  upon  the  things  that  are,  in 
ignorant  disregard  of  how  they  came  to  be 

•  ifteXXov  ?£yetv  tic  o^&/f  ttore  avdpuTruv  ovSkv 
vofiodereif  Hjxat  <Jc  kcU  ^fi^opal  ffavroto*  TTlTnoty- 
aai  navTOiug  vouoOerovaL  tH  rtavra  rffuv  (Plato, 
Laws  iv.  709),  **I  was  going  to  say  that  no  human 
being  ever  does  make  laws  about  anything,  but  all  sorts 
of  accidents  and  circumstances,  occurrinz  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  make  our  laws  for  us  at  all  times." 
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as  they  are?  That  experiroeot  has  been 
tried  before  now,  and  it  has  always  failed 
most  signally.  Confiscation  of  large  es- 
tates was  proposed  in  Italy  two  thousand 
years  ago  and  more.  Rome  again  and 
again  **  nationalized  "  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  again  and  again  made  provision  for 
the  poor  to  occupy  it.  It  always  came  to 
the  same  thing.  It  was  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  capitalist  should  buy 
up  the  needy  occupier.  The  little  ones 
dropped  out  by  the  help  of  the  law  or  in 
spite  of  it.  Philanthropists  of  the  Grac- 
cbus  type  persuade  themselves  that  they 
have  discovered  the  supremely  desirable, 
and  obstinately  resolve  that  that  must  be 
the  practicable,  blind  to  the  melancholy 
truth  that  the  loftier  your  ideal  the  further 
it  must  be  from  the  attainable. 

And  yet  when  we  have  recognized  to 
the  full  the  existence  of  a  law  which  tends 
towards  the  absorption  of  small  proper- 
ties  into  large  ones,  let  us  take  comfort  in 
the  fact,  just  now  too  much  overlooked, 
that  there  is  another  law  which  is  its  cor- 
relative, or  rather  its  direct  opposite. 
The  Psalmist  sings  of  the  everlasting  hills, 
and  we  talk  of  the  solid  earth ;  they  are 
but  figures  of  rhetoric  the  one  ana  the 
other.  Upheaval  and  subsidence  are  for- 
ever at  work,  not  over  the  same  portions 
of  the  earth's  crust  at  the  same  time,  but 
moving  as  the  tides  move, — 

With  kingly  pause9  of  reluctant  pride 
And  semblance  of  return. 

There  is  a  period  in  the  development 
of  a  nation's  life  during  which  what  we 
may  call  the  process  of  consolidation  goes 
on  without  a  break ;  the  tide  is  rising. 
But  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  can- 
not go.  Then  peradventure  another  proc- 
ess comes  into  operation,  the  process  of 
disintegration.  Only  once  in  history  as 
far  as  I  can  remember  has  the  former 
process  gone  on  unchecked  till  all  the  land 
of  a  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  single 
proprietor.  Once  we  are  told  it  did  so 
when  that  great  administrator  from  the 
loins  of  Israel  *' bought  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for  the  Egyptians  sold 
every  man  his  field  because  the  famine 
prevailed  over  them  ;  so  the  land  became 
Pharaoh's."  Long  after  Pharaoh's  time 
things  were  travelling  fast  in  the  same 
direction  in  at  least  one  Roman  province ; 
Pliny  tells  us  that  half  the  province  of 
Africa  was  owned  by  six  landlords,  where- 
upon Nero,  being  of  opinion  that'* some- 
thing must  be  done,"  promptlv  slew  the 
six.  We  are  not  told  what  became  of 
their  estates ;  I  doubt  if  they  were  cut  up 


into  allotments.*    Surely,  surely  we  are  a 
long  way  off  from  this  kmd  of  thing. 

The  other  process  is  in  the  ascendant 
now.  Even  rich  men  tell  you  that  they 
can  DO  longer  afford  to  buy  small  prop- 
erties, because  small  men  will  have  them. 
Nay,  the  largest  properties,  when  at  all 
near  a  town,  are,  to  the  dismay  of  the  sen- 
timental, cut  up  into  **  desirable  sites  "  or 
bought  for  cash  by  building  societies.  It 
is  said  that  these  associations  own  land 
and  houses  to  the  value  of  many  millions. 
What  does  this  mean  but  that  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  among  the  working 
classes  who  by  this  agency  alone  in  esse 
or  in  posse  have  risen  to  be  owners  of  the 
soil?  It  may  be  answered  that  the  great 
bulk  of  these  are  townsmen  or  artisans. 
What  then  ?  Are  not  townsmen  and  ar- 
tisans the  **  people,"  just  as  much  as  tbe 
peasantry  ?  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  even  in  the  country  districts  tbe 
number  of  landowners  is  diminishing  at 
anything  like  the  speed  which  some  be* 
lieve.  Nay,  there  are  some  influences  at 
work  which  make  in  exactly  an  opposite 
direction,  and  some  prospect  of  landed 
property  coming  back  to  the  conditions 
of,  say,  a  century  ago.f  Certainly  the 
mania  for  ring  fences  is  not  what  it  was ; 
as  certainly  the  motive  for  giving  way  to 
it  and  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  it  is 
very  much  on  the  decline.  Our  mansions 
grow,  our  landed  estates  do  not.  Thertf 
are  many  reasons  why  it  should  be  so  on 
which  others  may  dwell.  There  is  one  very 
strong  reason.  Public  opinion  is  against 
those  who  might  wish  to  be  monopolists 
of  land.  And  public  opinion  is  now  a  force 
which  travels  with  an  immensely  greater 
momentum,  with  immensely  greater  ve- 
locity, and  with  immensely  more  direct 
impact  than  it  did  in  our  fathers'  days. 
There  was  a  time  when  legislators  some- 
times controlled  public  opinion,  some- 
times defied  it,  sometimes  even  outraged 
it.  Once  its  speech  was  inarticulate,  in- 
coherent, mere  noise,  or  at  best  clamor. 
Now  its  voice  is  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  and  it  makes  itself  beard  through 
that  mighty  engine  which  moves  the 
world  —  the  printing-press.  Under  tbe 
spell  of  that  tremendous  force  abuses 
have  a  tendency  to  die  and  injustice  and 
tyranny  to  slink  away  and  hide  themselves. 
Let  some  glaring  wrong  or  abomination 


•  See  PHny.  H.  N.  xyiii.,  §35. 

t  See  Toynbee's  chapter  00  **  The  Decay  of  Ihe  Yeo- 
manry." Oh  i  why  was  he  anatched  from  ua  when  we 
needed  him  so  much  ?  Shown  to  us  for  a  very  Utile 
while — "such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes  I  "  A  tUf 
ol  promise  that  we  looked  to  and  hoped. 
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be  only  exposed,  let  the  great  body  of  the 
people  be  persuaded  that  it  is  a  wrong  or 
an  abomination,  and  it  will  vanish  in  some 
mysterious  way  without  waiting  for  an  act 
of  Parliament  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  a  thou- 
sand instances,  great  and  small,  public 
opinion  proves  stronger  than  law  —  be- 
stirs itself  more  rapidly,  visits  more  surely, 
smites  more  promptly,  punishes  more 
sternly. 

But  public  opinion  is  sometimes  slow 
to  inform  itself.  Sometimes  it  has  hap* 
pened  that  it  has  grown  loudest  in  its  de- 
mand for  the  sweeping  away  of  an  abuse 
just  when  that  abuse  has  ceased  to  exist, 
the  authors  of  it  having  taken  warning  in 
time.  Lo!  when  the  outcry  has  become 
roost  vociferous  there  has  been  no  abuse 
to  remove.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  all 
your  denunciation  of  the  land  hunger  has 
not  come  a  day  after  the  fair?  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  this  passionate  hankering 
has  not  greatly  abated  among  the  high 
and  has  come  to  be  fiercest  among  the 
low?  If  so  you  may  be  doing  an  enor- 
mous wrong  to  the  little  ones  by  stimulat- 
ing a  craving  which  the  wealthier  classes 
have  begun  to  see  may  easily  grow  into  a 
madness.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  we  need 
to  have  established.  Ten  years  ago  the 
Dumber  of  owners  of  land  in  England  and 
Wales  whose  holding  was  under  one  hun- 
dred acres  was  something  under  a  million. 
Has  their  number  increased  or  declined  ? 

Whatever  doubt,  however,  may  exist  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  tendency  to  increase 
the  area  of  ownership  of  land  by  capital- 
ists is  still  going  on,  no  man  who  has 
studied  the  subject  thoughtfully  can  have 
any  doubt  that  the  tendency  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  holdings  of  tenant  farmers 
has  decidedly  declined.  Large  undertak- 
ings demand  not  only  large  capital  to 
make  them  remunerative,  but  they  require 
something  else  which  is  very  much  more 
rare,  and  that  is  administrative  ability. 
In  a  cotton  mill  or  a  coal  mine,  in  a  ship- 
building yard  or  any  large  workshop,  there 
is,  and  there  must  be,  a  very  elaborate 
discipline.  The  great  army  of  workers  is 
easily  overlooked  ;  there  is  subordination 
and  gradation  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est. In  a  factory  or  a  workshop  you  may 
easily  supervise  a  thousand  operatives  in 
an  hour  and  detect  at  a  glance  where 
things  are  going  wrong.  It  is  very  differ- 
ent in  our  agricultural  operations.  Given 
a  tract  of  two  thousand  acres  in  its  most 
compact  form,  and  you  have  a  parallelo- 
gram of  three  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide. 
Assume  that  this  tract  employs  one  man 
to  every  twenty  acres,  and  you  have  a 
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hundred  men  dotted  over  this  area,  work- 
ing in  twos  and  threes,  and  working  at 
half-a-dozen  different  kinds  of  labor.  The 
problem  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  your 
laborers  and  the  utmost  out  of  your  land 
is  an  immeasurably  more  complex  one 
than  can  ever  present  itself  to  a  manufac- 
turer whose  hands  are  all  at  work  in  the 
same  yard  or  under  a  single  roof.  It  is  a 
problem  so  full  of  difficulty  and  requiring 
so  much  tact,  delicacy  of  treatment,  fore- 
sight, decision,  and  versatility  as  to  de- 
mand an  amount  and  a  quality  of  brain 
power  that  must  needs  be  granted  to  few. 
Moreover  discipline  among  the  agricul- 
tural laborers  is  something  of  which  they 
have  only  the  faintest  conception.  Sub- 
ordination  to  one  of  their  own  class  they 
resent  with  the  fiercest  jealousy  and  sub- 
mit to  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  When, 
some  years  ago,  the  fashion  of  large  farms 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  supply  of  labor 
began  to  run  short,  some  enterprising  men 
started  the  gang  system,  and  something 
like  an  initiation  in  the  direction  of  organ- 
izing industrial  armies  of  agricultural 
laborers  was  made.  Of  course  it  was 
clumsily  carried  out;  what  early  experi- 
ments are  not  where  the  counters  are  men 
and  women?  But  some  believe  very 
firmly  that  it  was  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Unhappily  —  perhaps  in  its  early 
stage  inevitably  —  it  was  found  that  great 
moral  evils  were  inseparable  from  the 
methods  adopted,  and  sentimental  philan- 
thropists —  all  honor  to  their  motives  !  — 
made  desperate  war  upon  the  gangs  and 
forced  the  legislature  to  interfere.  The 
gangs  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
made  an  end  of.  That  was  a  serious 
check  to  the  operations  of  large  farmers, 
who  were  thrown  back  upon  the  old 
methods  of  furnishing  themselves  with 
labor  —  that  is,  at  the  cost  of  the  utmost 
possible  waste  of  the  employers*  time. 
Only  the  few —  the  very  few  —  when  the 
great  crisis  came  were  intellectually  qual- 
ified to  deal  with  the  new  conditions 
which  they  had  to  face,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  in  Norfolk  the  larger  farmers 
as  a  rule  suffered  most,  not  only  from  want 
of  capital,  not  only  from  personal  extrava- 
gance, not  only  from  any  one  or  many  ofi 
the  faults  with  which  they  have  been  only 
too  recklessly  credited,  but  from  a  want 
of  the  necessary  brain  power  and  admin- 
istrative ability.  It  is  easy  to  drive  a  gig, 
not  difficult  to'  guide  a  pair  ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  managing  a  four-in-hand  it  is 
not  everybody  who  can  do  that  through 
Oxford  Street,  and  fewer  still  who  could 
avoid  a  catastrophe  in  driving  a  coach  and 
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six  from  Whitecbapel  to  Hyde  Park  Cor- 
ner. 

Meanwhile  much  mischief  may  have 
been  done  —  has  been  done  —  by  sacri- 
ficing small  occupiers  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  many  small  farms  into  one  lara;e 
one ;  but  for  landlords  to  reverse  their 
policy  is  at  the  present  time  by  no  means 
easy.  A  flank  march,  they  tell  us,  is  a 
movement  always  attended  with  risk  and 
rarely  to  be  made  without  sacrifice. 

III.  One  more  popular  delusion  —  for 
it  is  a  delusion  —  remains  to  be  dealt 
with.  Few  things  are  more  firmly  be- 
lieved, few  assertions  more  unhesitatingly 
repeated,  than  that  the  agricultural  la- 
borer is  peculiarly  unhappy  in  having  no 
career.  If  you  mean  that  not  every  agri* 
cultural  laborer  has  any  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  rising  to  be  a  farmer  and  employer 
of  laborers  under  him,  and  not  every 
laborer  is  at  all  likely  to  rise  in  the  social 
scale  and  leave  off  a  richer  man  than  his 
father,  then  I  should  wish  to  be  informed 
what  class  has  a  career.  But  if  you  mean 
that  there  is  a  dreadful  law,  of  universal 
prevalence,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
any  peasant  to  rise  above  the  condition 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  which  some  ex- 
press by  saying,  **  Once  a  laborer  always 
a  laborer,"  then  1  affirm  unhesitatingly 
that  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  most 
purely  agricultural  county  in  England, 
such  a  statement  is  not  only  an  exaggera- 
tion but  a  glaring  misstatement  of  facts. 
Why,  Norfolk  swarms  with  tenant  farm- 
ers, small  and  great,  who  have  risen  from 
the  plough.  Some  of  the  very  richest 
men  in  the  county  are  men  who  have 
worked  at  91.  a  week  and  can  barely  write 
their  names. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  cattle  trade  of  the  eastern  counties  is 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  sons 
of  the  plough. 

No  career  1  I  protest  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  to  any  industry  in  which  the 
workmen  of  sterling  character,  physical 
energy,  ambition,  and  only  a  little  more 
than  average  sagacity  are  more  sure  to 
rise  above  the  rank  and  file.  The  sot, 
whose  paradise  is  the  pothouse ;  the  gig- 

fling  fool,  who  is  the  butt  of  the  harvest 
eld;  the  knock-kneed  imbecile,  who  can- 
not be  trusted  to  drive  a  cow  from  mar- 
ket ;  the  born  poacher,  who  has  a  passion 
for  prowling  in  plantations  after  dark,  and 
who  will  never  do  a  day^s  work  if  he  has 
any  hope  of  earning  half  as  much  at  night ; 
the  sentimental  softy  —  and  we  have  such 
in  Arcady  ^>  who  loses  his  heart  at  seven- 
teen, is  a  father  at  eighteen,  and  at  nine- 


teen is  the  husband  of  a  dirty  trollope  who 
can  neither  cook  nor  sew,  —  these  and  a 
host  more  have  no  career  on  the  land,  and 
in  no  conceivable  line  of  life  could  they 
emerge  from  the  residuum  to  which  they 
belong.  Ought  such  men  to  rise  ?  Rise 
above  whom  ?  Rise  above  what  ?  What 
system  of  promotion  since  the  world  be- 
gan could  be  made  to  work,  or  ought  to 
work,  from  which  you  excluded  the  condi- 
tion of  merit  ?  Rights  of  man  I  Yes ; 
man  has  rights,  and  they  rise  in  proportion 
as  he  rises  to  the  ideal  of  humanity.  They 
lessen  exactly  in  proportion  as  he  sinks 
below  that  ideal.  Some  men  have  a  right 
to  a  cow  and  three  acres,  and  they  will  get 
it  by  their  own  strong  wills  and  industry, 
their  years  of  self-denial,  frugality,  and 
rectitude.  Some  men  have  a  right  to  the 
treadmill.  Unhappily  the  latter  are  not 
so  secure  of  getting  their  rights  as  the 
former.  Right  ?  Yes  1  The  right  of  the 
worthiest.  Once  a  laborer  always  a  la- 
borer! ril  find  you  fifty  men,  ten  miles 
from  the  chair  on  which  I  am  sitting,  every 
one  of  whom  was  born  in  a  hovel,  every 
one  of  whom  was  educated  in  a  village 
school  or  never  educated  at  all,  every  one 
of  whom  has  lived  by  day  labor  in  his 
time,  and  every  one  of  whom  is  himself 
more  or  less  an  employer  of  labor  or  occu- 
pier of  land,  by  which  he  keeps  himself 
and  bis  family,  owner  of  hotise  or  cow, 
some  of  them  of  flocks  and  herds  —  nay, 
some  who  are  the  freeholders  of  their  own 
broad  acres  and  who  will  hardly  care  to  be 
classed  among  the  little  ones. 

Let  me  speak  out  and  tell  thy  tale,  Sam- 
uel Ringer  —  thou,  with  thy  cheery  face 
and  cheery  voice,  whom  none  ever  knew 
to  grumble  in  drought  or  flood  ;  thou,  sit* 
ting  in  the  chimney  corner  chuckling  at 
that  broad-browed,  resolute  wife  of  thine 
and  calling  up  the  days  that  were.  That 
must  have  been  a  grand  face  of  hers, 
with  the  shapely,  powerful  head  and  the 
deep-set  eye.  I  wonder  what  the  color  of 
the  soft  hair  was  in  those  days  when  thou 
wentest  a-courting.  Tell  us  all  about  it, 
Mr.  Ringer,  and  let  us  hear. 

**  Well,  you  see  I  always  had  good  mas- 
ters; and  when  I  was  a  little  boy  there 
was  Squire  Balls  as  used  to  farm  the 
manor  farm  at  Bale.  He  warn't  no  squire, 
though  we  used  to  call  him  so,  and  he 
held  about  five  hundred  acres,  and  it  was 
a  surprising  large  farm  in  those  days.  I 
got  my  first  year  3/.  and  my  victuals. 
There  was  five  of  us,  men  and  boys,  in 
the  house,  and  we  was  en^^aged  by  the 
year.  We  was  all  engaged  from  Michael- 
mas to  Michaelmas,  and  Michaelmas  time 
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Squire  Balls  paid  us  all  our  year's  wages. 
Sometimes  he'd  take  a  man  on  again, 
sometimes  he  would  not ;  and  when  folks 
took  their  wages  they  mostly  used  to  go 
into  Swaffham  market;  and  such  apiece 
of  work  as  there  used  to  be  you  never 
see.  Just  before  Michaelmas  my  first 
year  my  brother  Tom,  who  was  five  years 
older  than  1  was,  came  to  me,  and  he 
says,  *Sam,  you  ain't  going  to  Swa£Eham, 
are  you?  What  call  have  you  to  spend 
your  money?  You  come  home  and  see 
father.  Squire  will  give  you  leave.'  So 
I  was  overpersuaded  and  went  home  and 
stayed  a  Sunday  with  father.  I  spent 
my  money  same  as  other  folks  did.  Ay  J 
I  spent  it;  for  I  gave  it  to  father  to  take 
care  on,  and  it  was  a  goodish  many  years 
before  I  saw  it  any  more.  Thai's  when  1 
was  fifteen,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  I  went 
on  that  way  for  eleven  years,  and  it's  as 
true  as  gospel  I  never  touched  my  wages 
all  that  time. 

**  Laboring  men  used  not  to  care  about 
clothes  in  those  days  as  they  do  now.  I 
used  to  have  a  slop  on  Sunday.  I  used 
to  have  a  smart  slop  over  everything.  I 
used  to  go  to  church  in  it.  When  my 
shoes  wore  out  mother  used  to  get  me  a 
pair  of  new  ones.  I  never  asked  where 
they  came  from.  I  don't  mean  I  had  only 
my  wages,  'cause  Squire  Balls  was  won- 
derful fond  of  company,  and  there  was 
gentlemen's  horses  to  bring  round  of  a 
night,  and  the  hunting  gentlemen  used  to 
go  across  the  land,  and  they  was  wonder- 
ful free  with  their  money  sometimes. 
But  I  am  telling  you  the  truth;  for  eleven 
years  I  never  touched  my  wages;  my 
father  put  them  all  into  Day's  bank  at 
SwafiEham,  and  when  he  died,  and  I  were 
twenty-six  years  old,  there  they  were  and 
a  tidy  bit  of  money  more." 

Mr.  Ringer  declined  to  tell  me  the  sum 
total  of  the  capital  at  his  disposal  when  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two  he  took  unto  him  his 
wife,  she  being  thirty-three,  and  he  be- 
came the  tenant  of  a  public  house  with 
fourteen  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  paid 
57/.  a  year,  rates  and  taxes  and  tithes 
not  included.  "  He  wanted  to  charge  me 
60/.,"  added  Mr.  Ringer,  "but  I  made 
him  knock  off  three;  60/.  was  really,  I 
said,  oudacious." 

What's  he  worth  now  ?  There  are  other 
things  the  wise  won't  tell  you  besides 
what  religion  they  are  of.  Has  he  made 
a  fortune  ?  Such  men  don't  make  for- 
tunes ;  they  save  them.  It  there  were  as 
many  wise  men  out  of  Arcady  as  there 
are  in  it  there  would  be  rather  a  brisk 
coropetitioQ  for  those  two  stalwart  sons 


of  thine,  friend  Ringer,  with  such  blood 
as  thine  and  hers  in  their  veins.  Trust 
them?  with  a  million  I 

An  altogether  different  creature  from 
my  worthy  friend  Ringer  is  Jehu  the 
jobber.  (In  Norfolk  a  cattle-dealer  is 
commonly  called  a  jobber.)  I  made  his 
acquaintance  in  a  third-class  carriage.  I 
have  very  rarely  met  a  man  of  brij^hter, 
stronger,  clearer  brain.  But  Jehu  is  not 
a  model  character.  To  begin  with,  his 
lang^uage  is  profane  from  long  habit  — 
**  given  over  to  /fams(?n'iiTt  like,"  as  they 
say  in  Arcady.  He  must  be  a  man  verg- 
ing on  sixty;  sharp  as  a  needle,  active  as 
a  cat,  wide  awake  as  a  weazel  and  as  fear- 
less. He  kept  us  all  convulsed  with 
laughter  for  miles.  **Tell  us  a  story, 
Jehu;  now  du,"  cried  one.  "Tell  us 
your  own  story,  Mr.  Jehu,"  said  L  He 
turned  on  me  with  a  bright  twinkle  of  his 
roguish  eye.  "Where'm  I  to  begin?" 
I  felt  the  man  could  have  turned  me  in- 
side out  in  five  minutes  if  he  pleased  and 
have  made  me  a  laughing-stock,  and  I 
was  rather  nervous.  **  How  did  you  get 
your  first  foothold  on  the  hill  —  how  did 
you  make  your  first  money?"  Jehu 
laughed.  **  Foothold  ?  Borrowed  the  pait' 
soa^s  duUs  till  Sunday.  Money?  I  see 
an  old  chap  by  the  roadside  and  jumped 
on  his  back  and  turned  out  his  pockets." 
We  all  laughed,  but  Jehu  thereupon 
opened  the  floodgates.  He  had  never 
been  to  school,  not  he.  Crow-keeping 
was  his  earliest  employment,  then  any- 
thing. He  was  proud  of  the  endurance 
be  had  shown  in  mowing,  and  gave  us 
almost  incredible  accounts  of  the  number 
of  hours  he  had  kept  on  working  at  a 
stretch.  Jehu  is  a  trifle  below  middle 
height,  but  he  must  have  been  a  man  of 
extraordinary  strength  in  his  time.  He 
was  driven  to  Norwich  cattle  market  by 
finding  himself  out  of  work.  He  applied 
to  a  money-lender  on  "  the  hill."  Observe 
the  roan  was  not  worth  a  shilling  in  the 
world  —  a  mere  laborer,  the  son  of  a 
laborer.  I  forget  the  term  he  used  in 
speaking  of  this  money-lender,  but  on  my 
expressing  surprise  Jehu  opened  his  eyes 
on  me  as  if  he  would  say,  "  Well,  you  ar^ 
an  innocent."  It  appears  there  are  hosts 
of  small  money-lenders  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  cattle  markets,  who  make  advances  to 
speculators  "with  an  eyey**  and  Jehu  told 
me  he  had  borrowed  as  much  as  200/.  at 
a  time  on  Friday  on  condition  of  repaying 
220/.  on  Saturday  night.  "  I'm  past  that 
now,"  he  said.  "  Gurneys  gnaw  me,  and 
I  gnaw  them."  His  first  venture  was  a 
lot  of  pigs.    *'I  went  and  borrowed  17/* 
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to  buy  'em  with,  and  I  sold  'em  all  but 
three  for  22/.  los.;  and  I  had  on/y  to  pay 
19/.  to  the  old  chap  that  lent  me  the 
money.  So  I  had  nothing  to  complain 
of."  His  difficulties  with  the  three  pigs 
nobody  would  buy  he  described  in  the 
most  inimitable  way.  Clearly  there  may 
be  worse  encumbrances  than  a  white  ele- 
phant. The  poor  animals  were  starving, 
'*and  they  shrook  that  bad  I  was  right 
vexed,  and  they  didn't  take  no  heed  o'  me 
when  I  told  'em  to  hold  their  noise,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  That  was  the  beginning  of  Jehu's 
success.  He  is  a  man  of  substance  now 
—  is  a  freeholder  and  a  dealer  in  a  large 
way,  and  by  no  means  the  only  large  cattle- 
jobber  who  lives  to  laugh  at  the  fallacy 
that  the  laborer  has  no  career.  Yes,  and, 
curiously  enough,  by  no  means  the  only 
one  of  that  class  who  cannot  read,  and  yet 
who  have  mastered  that  accomplishment 
of  scrawling  their  names  at  the  bottom  of 
a  cheque,  herein  surpassing  that  scholarly 
monarch  ''whose  sign  for  Rex  was  the 
letter  X."  Such  men  as  Jehu  may  be 
counted  by  the  dozen ;  everybody  knows 
them.  They  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
rough,  coarse  lot  as  a  rule,  and  men  whose 
power  of  absorbing  drink  is  dreadful. 
That  is  the  curse  of  the  cattle  market. 
Jehu  assumed  that  a  man  who  couldn't 
take  his  allowance  "  without  forgetting  of 
hisself"  was  a  man  without  brains.  **I 
don't  mean  to  say  as  it's  a  thing  as  ought 
to  be  —  there's  a  deal  too  much  liquor.  I 
don't  want  it,  and  there's  lots  o'  men  as 
would  be  best  wi'out  it.  But  it's  the 
brains  as  holds  it,  and  if  you  can't  hold  it, 
why,  you  don't  stand  a  chance."  Jehu's 
creed  is  a  simple  one;  no  working  man 
need  live  and  die  "on  the  land"  who  has 
brains  and  can  walk  straight*  But  walk- 
ing straight  involves  a  very  great  deal.  In 
Jehu's  lips  it  is  a  most  pregnant  phrase. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  only  men  of 
very  extraordinary  gifts,  like  Jehu,  can 
emerge  from  the  low  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural laborer.  You  may  find  them  in 
every  stage  of  progress  from  the  plough 
to  the  manor  house.*  Mr.  Clare  Read's 
remarkable  challenge  is  foil  of  signifi* 
cance,  and  must  produce  its  e£fect,  but  the 
question  whether  a  man  can  or  cannot  li\*e 
and  thrive  and  save  money  on  four  acres 

*  **  I  am  ready  to  make  a  contract  with  any  able-bod- 
ied laborers  on  my  estate  to  give  them  as  their  wages 
the  grost  zalabU  j^oduct  of  four  acres  of  land.  I  will 
pay  the  rent,  the  tithe,  the  tax.  I  will  find  the  capital, 
the  machinery,  the  implements,  the  seed,  the  manure. 
I  will  insure  the  crop,  pa^  the  tradesmen's  bills,  harvest 
the  corn,  thresh  it,  sell  it,  and  deliver  it.  But  would 
the  laborer  accept  these  terras  ?  He  would  be  a  fool  if 
he  did."  (Speech  of  Mr.  C  S.  Read  at  Dereham,  Oc- 
tober 30,  1883.) 


does  not  end  where  Mr.  Read  leaves  it. 
In  point  of  fact,  no  man  whose  main 
source  of  livelihood  is  the  produce  of  four 
acres  ever  thinks  of  making  that  his  only 
source;  but  his  time  is  his  own,  and  he 
has  the  opportunity  of  making  the  most 
of  it.  He  has  surplus  labor  to  sell,  and 
almost  invariably  he  has  some  ingenious 
device  for  increasing  his  earnings.*  In 
the  name  of  common  sense  why  should  he 
not  ?  Who  finds  fault  with  his  hatter  for 
selling  umbrellas,  or  his  grocer  for  selling 
wines?  Do  we  not  all  supplement  our 
incomes  —  the  big  man  by  being  put  upon 
the  directorship  of  a  company,  the  little 
man  by  accepting  an  agency  for  an  insur- 
ance society,  the  young  lady  whose  pin- 
money  is  scant  by  illustrating  books,  or 
the  clerk  in  the  post-office  by  writing 
them? 

There  is  John  Doggit  yonder,  on  his 
farm  of  six  acres,  for  which  he  pays  an 
extortionate  rent.  He  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  owner  of  many  more  than  six 
acres  before  old  age  surprises  him.  He 
is  a  coal-dealer  in  a  small  way ;  he  does  a 
little  carting  for  his  neighbors;  he  turns 
an  honest  penny  by  horse  hire ;  he  buys 
horses  for  the  knackers.  "  1  shouldn't 
like  to  work  like  Doggit,"  says  his  neigh- 
bor Rossin,  who  slinks  into  the  Green 
Man  six  times  a  week  when  he  knocks 
off  at  4  P.M.  Of  course  you  wouldn't, 
friend  Rossin,  but  then  yoii  are  one  of  the 
easy-going  ones  and  Doggit  is  of  a  differ- 
ent fibre.  You  have  a  notion  that  toil 
came  in  with  the  fall ;  he  believes  that 
only  by  toil  can  a  man  hope  to  rise.  Such 
men  work  harder  than  the  laborer.  Do 
they?  Of  course  they  do,  because  they 
don't  wish  to  remain  laborers.  They  count 
the  cost  and  readily  pay  the  price  —  the 
price  of  a  career.  So  Doggit's  wife  looks 
after  the  fowls  and  sells  the  eggs  to  such 
men  as  Rossin. '  He  pays  the  penny  and 
eats  the  ^g%  with  his  knife.  She  pockets 
the  penny  and  puts  it  in  the  money-box, 
and  thrift  has  its  reward.  You  may  call 
it  a  miserable,  miserly  way  of  going  on. 
The  point  in  dispute  is  whether  the  la- 
borer need  always  be  a  laborer;  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  worth  while  to  be  any- 
thing else  is  a  different  one,  which  Doggit 
answers  one  way  and  Rossin  another. 

*'I  don't  hold  with  scrapin'  and  scrap- 
in',"  says  Mrs.  Rossin.  Perhaps  not. 
Let  us  keep  to  our  point.  Is  it  true  that 
once  a  laborer  always  a  laborer  ? 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  my  con- 
viction that  under  no  ordinary  circum- 
stances can  the  working  man  of  the  coun- 
try hope  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  who 
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has  married  the  wrong  woman.  I  do  not 
remember  a  single  instance  of  a  man  with 
a  limp  and  slatternly  wife  **  doing  much 
good."  "  A  bad  wife,"  in  Jehu's  terse 
phraseology,  *Ms  worse  than  the  devil." 
I  did  not  reprove  him  for  his  unparlia- 
mentary language,  fearing  lest  he  should 
strengthen  it  in  the  repetition.  **  You 
mean,  Mr.  Jehu,"  said  I,  *'that  the  per- 
sonage you  have  named  is  not  always 
present,  and  the  wife  always  is.'*  Jehu 
"twiuked  with  bis  little  eye,"  and  under- 
stood that  I  protested,  as  his  reverence 
always  should. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  men  I 
know  —  I  mean  in  our  small  Arcadian 
way  —  are  no  more  than  the  husbands  of 
their  wives.  It  seems  easy  enough  for  a 
woman  to  make  a  man  of  her  husband;  it 
seems  impossible  for  the  husband  to  make 
anything  of  his  wife  if  she  is  of  the  wrong 
sort.  You  may  find  examples  of  the  first 
operation  wherever  you  turn.  It  was 
Mrs.  Shrub  who  turned  Billy  Shrub  into 
Mr.  Shrub.  I  should  like  to  see  the  hu- 
man being  who  would  have  dared  at  any 
time  of  her  life  to  call  Mrs.  Shrub  Sally, 
You  may  take  it  as  a  taw  with  few  excep- 
tions that  the  man  whose  friends  call  him 
•*  Willy  "  at  forty  will  never  make  his  way 
in  the  world.  You  may  take  it  as  a  law 
that  admits  of  no  possible  exception  that 
a  married  woman  who  is  called  by  her 
neighbors  **  Sally  "  is  at  best  a  fiabby,  fee- 
ble, helpless  incompetent.  Not  such  an 
one  is  Mrs.  Shrub.  She  milks  the  cows, 
she  tends  the  poultry,  she  gathers  the 
eggs,  she  talks  to  the  bees,  she  looks  after 
the  piglings,  she  bakes  the  bread  and 
brews  the  beer  for  harvest,  she  keeps  the 
banking-book,  she  tells  Mr.  Shrub  what 
he  has  to  do  and  he  does  it.  But  for  his 
spouse  Shrub  would  have  been  a  hedger 
and  ditcher  to  this  hour,  as  he  was  till  he 
came  maundering  after  Miss  Tasker  thirty 
years  ago,  and  was  sent  about  his  busi- 
ness and  told  that  she  hadn't  saved  14/.  to 
give  it  to  the  first  fool  that  asked  her.  In 
three  years  Mr.  Shrub  had  20/.  to  show 
that  he  had  laid  bv,  and  Miss  Tasker*s 
capital  had  grown  also.  Now  they  are  in 
as  pleasant  a  little  house  as  you  need  wish 
to  see.  They  say  they  don't  care  to  have 
more  than  sixty  acres,  **  because,  you  see, 
we're  a-getting  up  in  the  tooth,  and  we 
don't  know  as  we  could  make  it  answer  to 
move  into  a  larger  occupation."  But  — 
and  it  is  a  very  notable  but  —  they  have 
managed  to  set  up  their  son  in  a  farm 
twice  as  large  as  their  own,  and  his  land- 
lord only  regrets  that  be  cannot  be  tempted 
to  increase  bis  holding. 


Once  a  laborer  always  a  laborer  ?  Fid- 
dlesticks ! 

I  should  only  weary  my  readers  if  I  mul- 
tiplied examples  which  have  come  under 
my  own  observation  without  going  a  yard 
out  of  my  way  to  seek  for  them  —  of  men 
who  have  risen  from  the  plough  to  an  inde- 
pendent social  position.  The  real  difficulty 
comes  with  the  sons  of  such  men.  They 
are  apt  now  and  then  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  fathers'  boast  and  to  give  themselves 
airs.  When  they  take  to  that  they  almost 
invariably  go  to  the  bad.  But  that  there 
is  any  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
telligent, vigorous,  sober,  and  self-denying 
farm  laborer  making  for  himself  a  career 
is  a  delusion  —  such  a  delusion  as  has 
been  fostered  by  mere  reiteration,  *' that 
process  which  makes  the  wisest  do  the 
will  of  fools,"  and  which,  if  persisted  in 
long  enough  and  loudly  enough,  even  in 
our  nineteenth  century,  would  make  the 
million  believe  that  the  Ptolemaic  system 
was  right  after  all. 

■        *..•... 

British  agriculture  is  not  dead.  Farm- 
ers will  always  grumble,  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  a  cause;  but,  as  a 
body,  they  are  not  the  men  to  whine  and 
wail  and  sit  down  in  the  chimney  corner 
and  let  things  go.  They  don't  like  chang- 
ing their  habits  and  adopting  new  methods 
of  tillage  and  accommodating  themselves 
to  every  change  of  circumstances  that  may 
arise.  **Let  'em  alone  and  they'll  come 
round  somehow." 

Nor  is  all  the  land  of  this  country  going 
to  be  bought  up  by  moneyed  men  just  yet. 
The  Pharaoh  who  shall  be  the  one  great 
monopolist  of  land  in  Britain  is  not  yet 
born,  nor  his  great-grandfather  either. 
In  England  capital  will  always  be  more 
widely  distributed  than  it  was  in  Egypt, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  so  till  we  begin 
to  build  pyramids.  Nor  are  the  little 
ones  going  to  be  swept  away.  The  "  little 
and  good"  will  still  hold  their  own.  The 
law  is  not  against  them,  whatever  Mrs. 
Grimbley  may  aver,  nor  is  public  opinion, 
nor  is  *'  Ma'am  Nature,"  who  goes  on  in 
her  placid  way  with  smiles  of  irony  at  our 
idle  schemes  to  arrest  her  course  or  divert 
it.  The  little  ones  are  not  doomed  to  be 
swallowed  up.*  They  are  the  whales  that 
have  a  tendency  to  become  extinct  —  the 
whales  and  the  mammoths,  the  megathe- 


•  "The  bigger  the  taten  the  worse  the  rot,"  was 
Mrs.  Shrub*8  observation  to  me  last  year.  **  I  don't 
hold  wi'  growing  they  thunderers ;  them  magnum  bo* 
nums  is  my  sort.**  I  wondered  whether  she  meant  the 
parvum  battums  ^  the  little  ones. 
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rium  aod  the  dinorDis.  The  sprats  and 
the  herrings  hold  their  own,  the  flocks  do 
not  sensibly  diminish,  and  the  sparrows 
chirp  a  saucy  defiance  to  all  the  bones  of 
all  the  dodos.  Such /acis  as  Lord  Tolle- 
mache's  Peckford  estate,  in  Cheshire,  or 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Impey,  do  not  stand 
alone;  they  are  not  isolated  instances. 
So  far  from  it,  in  large  districts  of  this 
country  they  are  much  nearer  the  rule 
than  the  exception.  Unhappily  Mrs. 
Grimbley  and  her  set,  pinning  their  faith 
to  the  rights  of  man,  do  not  read  the 
Times  newspaper. 

Least  of  all  can  the  position  taken  up 
by  so  generous  and  earnest  a  philan- 
thropist as  A.  Y.  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged. He  asserts  as  though  it  were 
axiomatic  that  **  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  peasant  to  rise  in  the  social  scale."  I 
believe  that  to  be  just  as  true,  and  no 
truer,  as  the  converse  that'* it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  peasant's  employer  to 
fall  in  the  social  scale."  If  it  ever  should 
come  to  this,  that  any  class  among  us  sank 
to  the  helpless  condition  of  a  caste  from 
which  there  was  no  rising,  it  would  mean 
that  a  horde  of  pariahs  had  grown  up  in 
our  midst,  among  whom  enterprise  and 
self-respect  were  palsied.  Will  any  one 
tell  me  that  the  new  electorate  are  so 
hopelessly  degraded  ?  England's  back- 
bone is  not  broken,  nor  are  the  hard- 
handed  tillers  of  the  soil  much  worse  than 
they  were.  Among  them  too  there  are 
those  who  have  a  career  —  not  the  mere 
voluble  talkers  who  never  did  work  and 
never  intend  to,  not  the  men  of  mere 
cleverness  (for  that  is  as  common  as  dirt 
and  almost  as  cheapX but  the  men  of  ''up- 
right will  and  downright  action,"  the  roea 
of  sterling  character.  To  such  men  op- 
portunities to  rise  in  the  social  scale  will 
come  or  they  will  make  them.  Who  was 
it  who  used  to  say  he  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  that  word  *' impossibil- 
ity"? The  peasantry' themselves  do  not 
believe  in  any  such  impossibility  to  rise 
above  their  low  estate.  You  who  profess 
to  commiserate  their  lot  will  find  it  hard 
to  convince  the  objects  of  your  pity.  But 
if  you  succeed  —  and  you  will  succeed 
most  easily  with  the  worst  and  the  weakest 
and  the  wickedest  among  them  — perad- 
venture  you  may  discover  that  these  down- 
trodden serfs  are  not  as  submissive  as 
they  should  be,  and  on  occasion  may 
startle  even  you  with  their  ferocity.  From 
you  who  have  preached  up  their  wrongs 
they  will  sooner  or  later  look  for  redress, 
and  such  redress  as  will  cost  you  some- 
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thing  more  than  the   sport    of   flinging 
Christians  to  the  lions. 

Maddened  by  the  futile  chase  that 
promised  so  much  and  brought  them  so 
little,  the  hounds  of  Actseon  turned  on 
their  huntsman  at  last. 

Augustus  Jessopp. 


From  The  Conihill  MasazuM. 
SAMANALA  AND  ITS  SHADOW. 

Far  away  in  the  mystic  East  there 
rises,  high  to  the  sun,  a  great  natural  altar 
at  which,  since  the  dawn  of  ages,  man 
has,  without  ceasing,  worshipped  until 
now.  Over  the  dark-eyed,  impassive  peo- 
ple of  that  strange,  unalterable  East  ages 
flow  and  leave  no  mark ;  hundreds  of  gen- 
erations are  born  and  pass  away  and  no 
change  is  wrought  amongst  them.  There 
is  an  awfulness  in  their  steady  immobility. 
Dynasties  may  rise  and  fall,  governments 
may  come  and  go,  the  name  of  their  be- 
lief may  be  changed  and  little  differences 
in  ritual  and  service  may  spring  up,  but 
from  aeon  unto  aeon  the  people  are  un- 
changed. It  is  the  same  life  that  they 
lead  and  the  same  things  that  they  wor- 
ship. 

Back,  far  back  into  the  night  of  time, 
so  far  back  that  the  very  memory  of  those 
then  living  is  irrevocably  lost  in  the  void 
of  the  forgotten  past,  the  dark-skinned 
people,  wandering  naked  and  unashamed 
in  the  forest  depths  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, looked  with  wide  eyes,  in  which  the 
freshness  and  the  wonder  of  the  youth- 
time  of  mankind  still  shone  with  the 
brightness  of  the  dawn,  upon  Adaro*s 
Peak,  the  great,  solitary  mountain  rising, 
lonely  in  its  grandeur  and  height,  from 
the  low  hills  around  it  and  the  sea  of  for- 
est at  its  feet.  Clouds  capped  its  hoary 
summit,  storms  played  around  its  heights, 
the  very  lightnings  themselves,  which  they 
so  dreaded  and  revered,  seemed  born 
amongst  its  great  rocks  and  deep  ravines, 
and  gazing  upon  its  sublimity  in  storm 
and  upon  its  majesty  in  peace,  they  inno- 
cently wondered  till  wonder  grew  to  wor- 
ship. 

Since  then  —  through  the  times  when, 
thousands  of  years  ago,  history  first  palely 
dawns  on  us  against  the  impenetrable  veil 
of  the  lost  past — until  this  day,  in  the 
later  years,  one  steady  stream  of  prayer 
and  praise  has  gone  up  from  the  height 
of  that  great  mountain  altar.  So  many 
millions  of  men  have  breathed  their  hopes, 
desires,  and  aspirations  there  in  the  ear 
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of  the  voiceless,  if  hearing,  God,  that  one 
would  almost  think  the  air  must  be  thick 
and  stagnant  with  them.  Nature's  tmpas- 
siveness  and  irresponsiveness  are  terrible. 
One  feels  that  —  if  helpless  to  aid  the 
groaning  millions  who  through  the  long, 
long  centuries  have  climbed  her  rocky 
flanks  and  scaled  her  wind-swept  summit 
to  reach  a  little  nearer  to  the  God  who 
dwells  in  the  aching  blue  above  them  — 
the  mountain,  in  sheer  sorrow  for  their 
useless  toil  and  grief,  in  pity  for  their 
wasted  labor  ana  their  wasted  praver, 
should  long  ago  have  crumbled  into  dust 
and  fragments.  One  can  hardly  help  feel- 
ing a  foolish  exultation  that  in  the  end,  no 
matter  how  far  o£E  it  be,  the  very  mountain 
itself  must  be  thrown  down  and  levelled 
with  the  plain.  But  there  is  a  terror  in 
this  too. 

There  is  an  ebb  and  flow  on  land  as 
well  as  on  the  sea,  a  high  tide  and  a  low. 
If  we  substitute  ages  for  seconds  and  vast 
periods  of  time  for  the  hours  of  our  day, 
which  after  all  is  but  a  question  of  de- 
gree, the  very  face  of  the  solid  earth  itself 
will  be  found  to  fluctuate  and  change  as 
does  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Plains  rise 
and  mountain  ranges  fall,  seas  are  dried 
up  and  continents  submerged  with  an  un- 
dulation, one  may  almost  say  with  an  alter- 
ation and  alternation  that  are  as  varied  as 
the  waves  and  flowing  tides  of  the  change- 
ful sea  itself.  Gentle  are  the  forces  that 
make  these  changes;  no  mighty  cata- 
clysms do  this  work ;  soft  and  impalpable 
touches  of  cloud  hands  and  the  gentle 
wearing  of  the  summer  rain  are  the  agents 
of  destruction ;  but  the  impassivity  of  gran- 
ite crags  themselves  must  give  way  before 
their  soft  invincibility.  Therein  lies  the 
terror  of  it. 

But  to  our  short-sighted  vision  the 
ereat  mountain  looks  eternal,  its  grand, 
bell-shaped  dome  rises  vast  and  blue 
above  the  mass  of  green  forest  that  lies  at 
its  feet  and  encroaches  far  up  its  lordly 
sides  ;  and  so  slight  have  been  the  changes 
wrought  upon  its  rocks  by  the  wear  and 
tear  of  four  thousand  years  of  storm  that 
the  very  paths  to  its  sacred  summit  that 
were  followed  centuries  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  era  are  worn  by  the 
feet  of  the  weary  pilgrims  of  to-day.  There 
is  a  legend  that  the  iron  chains  fastened  to 
the  walls  of  rock  to  give  the  pilgrims  safety 
along  the  precipices  of  that  last  **sky 
league"  were  placed  there  in  the  time, 
and  by  the  order,  of  Alexander.  The 
links,  though  worn,  are  sound  even  yet. 

About  a  mountain  such  as  this,  beauti- 
ful io  itself,  long  considered  to  be  the 


loftiest  in  all  Ceylon,  and  holy,  if  only 
from  the  steady  voice  of  four  thousand 
years  of  prayer,  legends  are  sure  to  gather 
cloudlike  and  thick.  Adam's  Peak  is 
clothed  from  base  to  summit  with  one 
great  robe  of  myth  and  fabled  story.  Not 
a  rock  but  has  its  history,  not  a  brook 
without  its  legend  of  worshipper  or  wor- 
shipped. Beneath  this  overhanging  cliff 
Gautama  Buddha  slept,  upon  that  dizzy 
height  Buddha,  in  his  second  incarnation, 
prayed. 

Although  specially  sacred  to  Buddha,  it 
is  not  only  I3uddhists  who  regard  this 
mountain  as  a  holy  spot.  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans  respect  and  reverence  it, 
as,  too,  did  our  own  Christian  peoples  in 
earlier  and  simpler  times  than  these.  But 
although  the  whole  mountain  is  regarded 
as  holy  by  all  Oriental  peoples,  it  is  only 
the  sacred  footprint  on  the  bold  crag  at 
the  very  summit  that  is  actually  wor* 
shipped.  To  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  this 
and  to  lay  an  offering  upon  it  is  to  a  Bud- 
dhist what  a  visit  to  Mecca  is  to  a  Ma- 
homedan.  The  time  for  the  greatest 
number  of  pilgrims  to  visit  the  mountain 
is  April  and  May,  but  all  the  vear  round  a 
steady  stream  of  devotees  flows  to  this 
shrine  of  the  most  holy  of  all  the  relics  of 
their  great  teacher. 

The  mountain  is  not  very  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  the  coast,  and  the  ascent,  though 
not  difficult,  is  long  and  at  times  danger- 
ous, so  that  it  is  not  visited  by  Europeans 
as  often  as,  from  its  interest,  one  might 
expect  it  to  be.  But  is  well  worth  all  the 
labor  of  the  ascent,  for  not  only  is  the 
shrine  very  curious  and  the  whole  moun- 
tain full  of  interest,  but  the  view  from  the 
summit  is  one  of  the  most  extended  and 
majestic  in  the  whole  world.  It  almost 
seems  that  all  the  earth  is  spread  at  one's 
feet,  for  one  sees  from  sea  to  azure  sea 
across  the  vast  expanse  of  green  tropical 
country.  Hill  and  dale,  broad  valleys,  and 
great  plains  covered  with  one  dense 
growth  of  forest,  with  here  and  there 
stretches  of  low  cultivated  lands  of  a 
lighter  green ;  rivers,  like  silver  cords, 
wind  in  and  out  amongst  the  silent  hills, 
and  the  eye  can  follow  them,  as  they  shine 
in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  till  they  are  lost 
at  last  in  the  blue  haze  of  the  far  horizon. 

The  ascent  is  usually  made  from  Colom- 
bo, which  is  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  peak.  After  crossing  a  level 
and  uninteresting  country  of  cultivated 
ground,  of  rice-fields  and  cocoaout  plan- 
tations, one  plunges  into  the  forest-grown 
and  creeper-tangled  Wilderness  of  the 
Peak,  where  even  now,  in  these  days  of 
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destruction  and  scxalled  sport,  great 
herds  of  elephants  roam,  and  where  the 
jungle  still  swarms  with  black  leopards 
and  wild  boar.  Some  of  the  roads  which 
lead  through  the  wild  forest  to  the  foot  of 
Samanala  (Adam's  Peak)  are  mere  uneven 
tracks  which  are  almost  impassable  after 
heavy  rains,  and  difficult  and  unpleasant 
at  all  times,  but  the  majesty  and  grandeur 
of  the  gigantic  forest  growth  which  sur- 
rounds one  on  all  sides,  and  which  is  so 
thick  and  tangled  overhead  as  almost  to 
exclude  the  light  of  even  the  brightest 
tropical  day,  are  enough  to  compensate 
the  traveller  for  all  he  undergoes  on  his 
journey  through  it.  Great  masses  of 
ruined  masonry  are  often  passed  on  these 
roads,  melancholy  witnesses  of  the  splen- 
dor of  the  early  empire,  with  here  and 
there  a  stately  column  standing,  on  which 
is  lavished  a  wealth  of  intricate  decora- 
tion, to  show  where  the  stately  pleasure- 
house  of  some  great  king  once  stood. 
Perhaps  a  huge  ruin  of  brickwork,  so  vast 
that  one  almost  doubts  its  human  origin, 
now  overgrown  with  a  mass  of  great  trees 
and  brushwood,  is  all  that  is  left  of  a  once 
splendid  and  wealthy  wihare^  or,  if  it  has 
been  the  shrine  of  some  exceptionally 
valued  relic  of  Gautama,  there  may  be 
one  old  and  withered  priest  still  in  charge 
of  its  ruined  and  desolate  sanctity.  Some- 
times an  enthusiast  will  consecrate  him 
self  to  the  labor  of  clearing  one  of  those 
great  ruined  dagobas  of  the  wild  mass  of 
vegetation  which  covers  it,  but  clear  it 
though  he  may,  he  does  but  arrest  for  a 
very  short  time  its  impending  destruction. 
The  extent  and  beauty  of  the  architec- 
tural remains  of  the  great  ruined  cities  in 
the  interior  of  Ceylon  are  known  but  to 
few.  There  are  many  of  them,  and  all  are 
full  of  archseologic  and  artistic  interest. 
The  city  of  Anuradhapura,  to  instance 
only  one  of  them,  is  in  its  way  as  wonder- 
ful as  Pompeii  or  those  great  forest-grown 
cities  of  Central  America.  It  is  situated 
in  a  most  lovely  spot  among  the  green 
valleys  and  wooded  hills  of  the  interior  of 
the  island,  and  whichever  way  the  eye  is 
cast  there  are  ruins,  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful ruins,  of  shrines,  dagobas,  pavilions, 
wihares,  and  groups  of  tall,  monolithic 
pillars  carved  from  base  to  capital  with 
a  wondrous  wealth  of  Oriental  imagery. 
For  miles  the  forest  is  strewn  with  these 
majestic  monuments  of  a  long-since  per- 
ished glory.  So  vast  are  some  of  these 
great  brickwork  buildings  that  it  is  reck- 
oned that  the  material  of  one  dagoba,  of 
the  several  at  Anuradhapura,  would  be 
sufficient  to  build  a  wall  of  more  than 


ninety  miles  long,  twelve  feet  high,  and 
two  feet  thick.  The  enormous  artificial 
tombs,  too,  of  this  city  might  almost  be 
included  amongst  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  so  vast  are  the  great  bunds  (dams) 
that  confine  the  waters,  and  so  marvellous 
their  construction.  They  lie  now  embo- 
somed in  thick  forest  growth,  and  their 
shining  waters  are  solitary  but  for  the 
flocks  of  waterfowl  upon  them  and  the 
crocodiles  which  float  lazily  on  the  surface 
basking  in  the  full  glare  of  the  vertical 
sun.  The  once  busy  banks  are  now  de- 
serted, except  by  the  bands  of  chattering 
monkeys  which  haunt  it  by  day,  and  by 
herds  of  darkness-loving  elephants,  which, 
at  night  time,  leave  the  inner  depths  of 
the  forest  and  come  there  to  bathe  and 
drink.  But  this  is  a  mere  digression, 
which  may  be  excused,  perhaps,  by  those 
who  once  have  felt  the  awe  and  mystery, 
I  he  sorrow  and  the  wonder,  which  these 
great  dead  cities  summon  up. 

But  to  return  to  our  mountain.  The 
real  ascent  only  begins  after  the  ambulam 
at  the  foot  of  the  peak  is  reached.  This 
ambulam  (rest-house)  has  been  built  en- 
tirely for  the  convenience  and  shelter  of 
the  pilgrims  constantly  passing  to  and 
from  the  mountain,  and  one  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  come  upon  a  party  of  devotees 
either  preparing  for  the  ascent  of  the  peak 
or  resting  in  thankfulness  upon  their  re- 
turn from  it.  Strange  groups  of  pilgrims 
collect  in  this  rough  place  of  shelter,  of 
many  nations  and  of  many  creeds,  and  of 
every  age,  from  the  child  in  arms  to  the 
worn  and  wrinkled  grandparents  whose 
tottering  steps  have  to  be  assisted  by  the 
younger  men.  At  times  the  worshippers 
are  so  old  and  weak  that  they  have  to  be 
carried  from  base  to  summit,  on  chairs 
when  possible,  and  **  pick-a-back '*  when 
the  path  becomes  too  steep  for  chairs  to 
be  carried  along  it.  This  ambulam  is  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  jungle,  and  is  a  mere 
shed  with  open  sides,  but  it  afforded  shel- 
ter to  a  large  group  of  Kandyans  and  hill- 
country  Singhalese  who  were  preparing 
their  food  before  they  began  the  ascent. 
The  rest-house  was  not  very  large  and 
could  not  contain  all  the  party,  so  that 
some  of  the  pilgrims  had  been  obliged  to 
take  advantage  of  a  sort  of  little  cave 
formed  by  a  huge  boulder  which  overhung 
the  ground.  Under  this  they  were  squat- 
ting, while  some  of  their  number  were 
cooking  the  meal  outside. 

A  long  line  of  happy  pilgrims  coming 
down  from  the  sacred  shrine,  weary  but  full 
of  enthusiasm,  passed  the  ambulam ;  when 
close  to  it  they  turned  once  more  to  the 
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moontain,  and  raising  their  thin,  brown 
arms  above  their  heads,  they  uttered  their 
long-drawn  Saddu,  saddu.  This  deep  cry 
is  their  form  of  prayer,  and  corresponds 
somewhat  to  our  own  Amen.  The  pil- 
grims are  nearly  always  clad  in  spotless 
white,  and  to  see  them  standing  motion- 
less in  that  great  wilderness  of  dark  forest 
and  broken  crag,  with  faces  turned  with 
passionate  fervor  to  the  holy  peak,  and 
arms  stretched  out  in  a  perfect  rapture  of 
prayer,  was  a  thing  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Stiff  climbing  begins  almost  directly 
after  the  ambulam  is  left.  The  path,  the 
only  available  one,  is  steep  and  very  stony, 
no  attempts  having  ever  been  made  to 
improve  it.  After  following  this  track  for 
some  distance  a  swift  and  beautiful  stream 
of  bright,  clear  water,  which  breaks  into 
numberless  cascades  as  it  dashes  head- 
long down  from  the  height,  is  crossed, 
and  the  dense,  silent  forest  is  again 
plunged  into  on  the  other  side.  At  almost 
every  step  the  ascent  seems  to  grow 
steeper  and  the  road  worse.  The  path, 
if  it  be  not  a  misapplication  of  terms  to 
use  that  word,  is  nothing  better  than  a 
watercourse  which  has  been  worn  by  the 
constant  rain  of  ages  to  a  deep  ravine. 
The  feet  of  the  pilgrims,  who  for  thou- 
sands of  years  have  trodden  this  self-same 
track,  have  made  irregular  steps  all  along 
the  path,  some  so  high  that  none  but  a 
giant  could  step  up  to  them,  and  others 
not  more  than  a  few  inches  above  the 
last.  This  ravine  is  very  narrow,  so  nar- 
row that  there  is  only  room  for  one  to 
pass  at  a  time,  and  over  and  over  again 
one  has  to  squeeze  against  the  rocky  bank 
to  let  long  lines  of  descending  pilgrims 
go  by.  These  high,  rocky  sides  of  the 
gully  rise  far  above  one's  head,  and  are 
clothed  from  the  top  to  within  about  five 
feet  of  the  ground  with  a  rich  mass  of 
ferns  and  tiny  plants. 

About  halfway  up  there  is  a  rocky  pla- 
teau where  a  cool  breeze  often  blows ; 
this  breeze  feels  almost  icy,  blowing  as  it 
does  on  the  body  so  greatly  heated  by  the 
recent  exertions.  After  this  point  the 
ascent  becomes  much  more  difficult,  the 
water-worn  ravines  rising,  in  many  places, 
almost  perpendicularly.  These  wall-like 
rocks  are  only  scaled  with  the  utmost 
labor.  Some  way  beyond  this  the  ascent 
of  the  cone  itself  begins.  At  first  it  is  a 
mass  of  naked  rock  up  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  scale  were  it  not  for 
the  steps  which  were  cut  in  it  ages  ago 
by  the  pious  bands  of  early  pilgrims. 
Here  the  chains,  spoken  of  before,  begin. 


They  are  of  iron,  and  are  riveted  into  the 
wall  of  rock  for  the  greater  safety  of  such 
of  the  pilgrims  as  may  be  weak-headed. 
The  mountain  at  this  stage  is  quite  bare 
of  trees  for  some  distance,  and  the  preci* 
pices  fall  away,  sometimes  from  the  very 
brink  of  the  path,  almost  sheer  down  for 
hundreds  of  feet,  to  where,  far,  far  below, 
the  forest  again  begins. 

After  this  space  of  hot,  bare  rock,  where 
the  cloudless  sun  seems  to  beat  on  one 
with  almost  perceptible  pulsations,  there 
is  another  stretch  of  forest,  into  the  grate- 
ful shade  of  which  one  plunges  as  into  a 
bath,  and  then  again  the  path  lies  for  a 
time  in  a  narrow,  water-worn  ravine.  Af- 
ter this  comes  another  series  of  steps  and 
chains,  foUowed  once  more  by  a  terribly 
steep  bit  of  gully,  up  which  one  hauls 
oneself,  panting  and  exhausted,  to  the 
last  great  flight  of  steps.  This  is  an 
awful  spot,  and  is  one  that  is  calculated 
to  make  dizzy  the  head  of  the  strongest. 
On  both  sides  of  one  stretches  a  great 
void  of  air,  with  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a 
few  faint  clouds  in  the  blue  of  the  brilliant 
sky.  Beneath  one*s  feet  the  unfathoma- 
ble abyss  lies  open,  a  chasm  of  unseen 
depth.  This  is  no  place  to  linger  in  — 
hurry  on,  the  fascination  is  too  awful. 
This  great  crag,  which  is  close  to  the 
summit  of  the  cone,  is  so  terribly  precip- 
itous that,  looking  at  it  from  below,  the 
line  of  pilgrims  descending  it  resembled 
insects  clinging  to  the  rock.  One  last 
effort,  and  then,  giddy,  exhausted,  and 
trembling  from  the  exertion,  the  topmost 
rocks  of  the  cone  are  reached,  and  these 
last  few  feet  being  scaled  the  summit  is 
gained. 

The  very  apex  of  the  peak  consists  of  a 
great  crag  which  stands  on  a  platform  of 
rock ;  upon  this  crag  there  is  a  tiny  ter- 
race surrounded  by  low  stone  walls,  and 
upon  this  upper  terrace  lies  the  huge 
boulder  which  bears  the  sacred  footprint. 
This  stone  is  covered  with  a  wooden 
shrine  of  slender  columns,  which  is  open 
on  all  sides  to  the  wild  winds  that  rage 
there,  and  is  only  sheltered  by  a  roof  with 
shady,  overhanging  eaves,  from  which 
hang  down  two  ancient  bells.  Although 
the  shrine  offers  but  slight  resistance  to 
the  elements,  the  winds  which  blow  and 
beat  about  that  sacred  summit  are  so 
strong  and  wild  that  it  has  to  be  secured 
in  its  place  by  great  chains,  which  pass 
over  it  and  are  fastened  to  the  living  rock 
below. 

On  the  little  terrace  below  the  shrine, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  ten  steps  leading  to 
it,  two  Buddhist  priests  live  in  a  poor  and 
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draughty  hut  built  of  mud  and  palm- 
leaves.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  long  and 
six  wide,  and  is  of  a  very  miserable  de- 
scription. The  yellow  gowns  of  poverty 
and  the  shaven  heads  of  the  Buddhists 
give  them  a  very  priest-like  appearance. 
They  receive  visitors  with  hospitality, 
although  they  can  do  little  for  their  com- 
fort, and  show  the  footprint  and  the  sa- 
cred objects  very  willingly.  The  sripada 
itself  is  the  rough  outline  of  a  gigantic 
foot  impressed  on  the  rock.  It  is  about 
five  feet  long,  and,  although  art  has  been 
brought  to  the  aid  of  nature,  it  so  little 
resembles  the  footprint  of  an  ordinary 
roan  that  it  must  take  an  enormous  amount 
of  faith  and  credulity  to  make  any  one 
believe  it  to  be  the  impress  even  of  a  god. 

After  sunset,  and  as  night  comes  on,  it 
becomes  bitterly  cold  upon  the  summit  of 
the  peak.  Mists  slowly  collect  and  fill 
the  valleys  which  lie  thousands  of  feet 
below,  and  these  rise  in  white,  billowy 
clouds,  which  float  between  the  earth  and 
the  topmost  crags  of  the  mountain,  till  one 
feels  as  completely  cut  off  from  the  world 
of  men  as  though  alone  upon  a  solitary 
islet  in  a  vast,  untraversed  sea.  The 
moon  shines  down  from  a  sky  of  cloud- 
less black  upon  the  rounded  surface  of 
the  misty  waves  below,  and  the  steady 
stars,  undimmed  by  cloud  or  vapor,  glow 
like  lamps  in  the  mighty  arch.  Later  the 
clouds  rise  higher,  and  some  of  them  de- 
taching themselves  from  the  rest,  and 
floating  through  the  mighty  fields  of  silent 
air,  just  softly  touch  the  solid  rock  of  the 
sacred  summit  for  that  one  moment,  and 
then  drift  on  again  into  night-filled  spaces 
as  vast  and  as  profound  as  those  from 
which  they  came. 

Long  before  day  palely  dawns  in  the 
remoter  east,  the  priests  are  astir  and 
about,  for  they  must  be  ready  to  receive 
the  early  pilgrims  who  flock  to  the  summit 
to  greet  the  sunrise.  This  is  a  keenly 
interesting  and  touching  spectacle.  When 
first  the  dim  horizon  begins  to  redden  to 
the  day,  one  hears  sounds  of  people  mov- 
ing, and  gradually  the  pilgrims  come  clam- 
bering up  the  crag,  the  earliest  arrivals 
from  the  hut  beneath  the  rock  where  they 
have  passed  the  night  —  these  are  shiver- 
ing with  the  unwonted  cold  —  and  then 
others,  a  little  later,  who  have  been  toiling 
along  the  shrine-path  all  night  through. 
If,  before  daybreak,  one  looks  down  from 
the  parapet  of  the  little  upper  terrace,  the 
dim  blaze  of  torches,  far,  far  away  below, 
can  be  distinguished  here  and  there  among 
the  trees,  where,  lo  one  long  line,  a  band 
of    worshippers    is    toiling   up.    Dotted 
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about  in  the  darkness,  and  moving  hither 
and  thither  as  the  bearers  walk,  the  tiny 
sparks  look  more  like  fireflies  on  the 
mountainside  than  the  light  of  blazing 
chulees.  The  sound  of  their  chanting  can 
be  heard  as  they  approach  the  shrine,  just 
breaking  the  cold  silence  of  the  dawn,  at 
first  so  faint  and  far  away  as  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  stillness,  and  then 
the  silence  stirs  and  wakens  to  a  life  of 
sound.  Gradually,  as  the  pilgrims  mount 
up  higher,  their  strange  chant  swells 
louder,  and  grows  slowly  clearer  and  more 
clear,  until,  through  the  spreading  dav- 
light,  the  long,  white-robed  file  suddenly 
appears,  one  by  one,  from  the  steep  pre- 
cipitous stairs  immediately  beneath  the 
terrace.  Each  man,  as  he  reaches  the 
little  platform,  puts  out  his  light,  bows 
down  and  worships.  The  act  is  unspeak- 
ably simple  and  touching. 

As  the  crimson  grows  intenser  in  the 
windows  of  the  morning,  the  eager  faces 
with  which  the  whole  enclosure  now  is 
thronged  gaze  eastward  with  the  keenest 
expectation  and  in  breathless  silence. 
Soon,  through  the  red,  a  golden  light 
floods  up,  and  with  a  bound  the  blazing 
sun  springs  up,  royal,  strong,  and  young. 
Then  every  head  is  bowed,  all  hands  are 
lifted  up,  and  loud  cries  of  Saddu,  saddu  I 
burst  from  the  throats  that  have  been 
aching  for  its  utterance,  and  from  lips  that 
tremble  with  their  almost  frantic  zeal. 
Until  the  whole  fiery  round  of  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon  these  worshippers  stand 
regarding  it  with  a  transfixed  gaze  ;  then 
they  turn,  and  one  by  one  ascend  the  steps 
to  the  sacred  stone,  carrying  their  offer- 
ings in  their  hands  clasped  high  above 
their  heads.  Bowing  once  more  they 
reverently  place  the  gift  upon  the  altar 
before  the  shrine,  then  striking  the  old 
bronze  bell  which  hangs  above  the  foot- 
print, they  turn  and  depart.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful sight  to  witness,  for  all  the  lithe 
brown  pilgrims  are  clad  in  garments  of 
spotless  white,  and  as  they  stand  upon 
the  apex  of  the  rock  the  strong  sunshine 
falls  upon  them  so  brightly  that  their 
robes  become  absolutely  dazzling.  Whilst 
the  offerings  are  being  laid  upon  the  stone 
one  or  other  of  the  priests,  sitting  in  his 
yellow  gown,  reads  or  recites  some  pas- 
sages from  the  sacred  books,  the  listening 
people  responding  now  and  then  with  a 
loud  Saddu  / 

Meanwhile  from  the  other  side  of  the 
terrace  an  even  more  interesting  scene 
was  to  be  witnessed.  A  wonderful  natu- 
ral phenomenon  was  occurring  which  was 
greater  and  more  imposing  than  all  the 
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footprints  in  the  world,  but  one  that  was 
disregarded  by  the  worshippers  of  the 
stone.  On  to  the  sky  was  being  thrown 
the  celebrated  **  shadow  of  the  peak/'  It 
was  strange  that,  whilst  the  dreamy  East- 
erns worshipped  the  substance  of  the 
mountain,  the  practical  Westerns  were 
regarding,  ivith  the  interest  and  wonder 
that  contain  the  elements  of  worship,  the 
dusky  shadow  of  it. 

As  the  sun,  so  eagerly  waited  for  by  the 
watchers  on  the  eastern  parapet,  rises 
above  the  horizon,  there  suddenly  appears 
upon  the  western  sky  "  Samanala's  shad- 
ow." It  is  a  strange  sight.  On  the  very 
sky  there  looms  the  vast  shadow  of  the 
mountain,  standing  out  almost  as  distinct 
and  clearly  defined  as  the  real  object.  It 
almost  looks  as  though  another  Samanala 
had  sprung  up  there  by  enchantment  in 
the  night.  As  the  sun  rises  higher  the 
great  shadow  swiftly  lessens,  till  soon  all 
trace  of  it  has  vanished  from  the  sky, 
and  it  creeps  with  imperceptible  but  rapid 
paces  towards  the  place  where  the  watcher 
stands.  The  long  line  of  dense  shadow 
that  stretches  to  the  horizon  moves  mys- 
teriously towards  one  until,  as  the  sun 
marches  upward,  it  lies  extended  upon 
the  great  plain  from  which  the  mountain 
springs.. 

By  this  time  day  is  fully  come,  and  the 
sun  is  royally  asserting  his  power.  It  is 
time  to  go.  The  early  pilgrims  are  al- 
ready leaving,  and  others,  sin<{ing  their 
chant  and  uttering  their  sacred  invocation 
as  they  climb,  are  coming  to  take  their 
place.  There  is  only  time  for  one  last 
look  upon  the  sacred  shrine  and  one  last 
rapid  glance  at  the  great  panorama  be- 
neath it,  and  then  farewell  to  the  peak. 
Perhaps  after  all  —  is  it  strange?  —  what 
is  remembered  longest  is  not  the  foot- 
print, is  not  the  shrine,  is  not  the  great 
and  holy  mountain  itself,  but  the  one  brief 
sight  of  the  constantly  recurring,  though 
ever  fleeting,  vision  of  the  shadow  of  it. 


From  Longman's  Magasine. 
MY  STRANGE  MOTHER-IN-LAW.* 

Illinois,  U.S.A.,  is  my  native  state, 
and  if  my  early  home  was  not  altogether 
luxurious  it  was  at  any  rate  comfortable, 
and  from  my  youth  up  I  was  accustomed 
to  many  amenities  of  life,  which  in  my 
present  strange  home  are  visions  of  the 

*  The  facts  of  this  narradTe  were  communicated  to 
me  by  the  missionary  and  his  wile  during  a  short  stay 
I  made  under  their  roof,  when  in  the  island  of  Andros. 


past.  As  I  grew  up  it  was  obvious  that  I 
must  do  something  to  earn  my  living,  for 
though  I  had  a  fair  face,  which  I  believe 
some  people  called  pretty,  yet  I  could 
not  trust  to  that  alone.  I  was  taught  well, 
I  passed  examinations  well,  and  in  the 
natural  order  of  events  I  became  a  teacher 
in  a  school  —  in  other  words,  "a  school- 
ma'am,*'  as  they  called  me  out  there. 

When  I  was  just  over  twenty-one  I  was 
persuaded  against  the  wishes  of  my  par- 
ents to  enrol  myself  as  a  member  of  a 
society  the  primary  object  of  which  was 
missionary  work ;  every  member  agreed 
to  consecrate  twelve  of  the  best  years  of. 
his  or  her  life  to  attempt  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent of  idolatrv  and  superstition  with 
which  the  worlcf  abounds,  and  to  further 
the  spread  of  the  **  pure  milk  of  the  Word  " 
in  that  part  of  the  globe  which  suited  htm 
or  her  best. 

We  women  generally  entered  into  this 
society  with  wild  schemes  in  our  heads 
about  emigrating  in  a  body  to  the  Canni- 
bal Islands,  the  Hottentots,  or  Timbuctoo, 
but  these  schemes  generally  ended  in  one 
of  two  ways. —  we  either  paired  off  with 
one  of  the  men  and  entered  on  the  ardu* 
ous  task  of  a  missionary's  wife,  or,  hum- 
bled in  aspirations,  we  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  our  families.  My  fate  was  the 
former  of  these  two.  A  young  Greek 
emigrant  with  so  long  a  name  that  I  can 
only  just  pronounce  it  now  after  over  five 
years  of  married  life  asked  nie  to  become 
his  wife.  He  had  lately  joined  our  so- 
ciety, and  was  commonly  known  as  Mr. 
Paul,  for,  thank  goodness !  his  Christian 
name  is  pronounceable,  though  he  always 
laughed  at  us  in  America  for  the  way  we 
said  it. 

When  married  I  was  known  as  Mrs. 
Paul,  and  I  neither  hope  nor  expect  my 
friends  to  master  any  other  name  that 
may  be  attached  to  me,  except  the  follow- 
ing,—  Sarah  Folger  Paul,  Folger  being 
my  maiden  name,  which  we  Americans 
always  retain  for  the  sake  of  identifica- 
tion. 

Before  we  were  united  Paul  propounded 
his  scheme  to  me  for  missionary  work,  and 
I  must  say  I  thought  it  charming,  though 
many's  the  time  since  that  I  have  wished 
we  had  chosen  to  convert  the  most  in- 
veterate cannibals ;  we  could  not  have 
disagreed  with  them  more  than  my  moth- 
er-in-law disagreed  with  me  for  the  first 
year  of  my  acquaintance  with  her.  Poor 
old  thing !  I  sometimes  shudder  at  the 
sight  of  her  even  now. 

"  Sarah,''  Paul  said  to  me  one  day,  **  no- 
where on  the  globe  is  there  more  igno- 
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raDce  or  idolatry  than  in  my  own  native 
island,  in  my  own  village  of  Katakoilos, 
high  up  in  the  mountains  of  Andros. 
Our  twelve  years  of  mission  life  could  not 
be  passed  in  a  more  profitable  way  than 
in  trying  to  show  my  own  people  the  error 
of  their  ways.  We  will  start  as  soon  as 
we  are  married,  if  the  president  of  our 
society  will  only  give  us  leave." 

*'Tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  I,  enrap- 
tured at  the  thought;  and  he  told  me  with 
a  sigh  how  his  old  mother  still  lived  in  the 
cottage  on  the  mountain  slope  where  he 
was  born  ;  that  she  was  a  person  of  great 
reputation  for  many  things  which  we 
should  call  uncanny;  and  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  his  life  to  see  his  old  mother  lead  a 
better  life  before  she  died. 

'*  It  will  be  a  difficult  task,'*  he  said,  *'  for 
the  Andriotes  are  as  deeply  wedded  to 
their  superstitions  as  the  Buddhists  to 
their  creed." 

But  I  saw  none  of  those  difficulties.  I 
was  in  high  glee  at  the  idea  of  going  forth 
into  the  world  to  Paul's  old  home.  That 
very  night  I  got  down  my  well-thumbed 
atlas,  and,  instead  of  turning  as  usual  to 
Polynesia  and  Africa,  I  studied  the  map 
of  Greece,  and  found  that  Andros  was 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  almost  touching 
Eubcea,  and  covered  with  black  mountain 
lines.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  plans 
I  made  for  converting  my  mother-in-law 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  and  I 
put  down  on*  paper  what  I  thought  to  be 
valuable  ideas  suggested  in  moments  of 
inspiration.  These  ideas  I  have  still  in 
my  desk,  and  whenever  Paul  and  I  are 
dull  I  get  them  out  and  read  them  aloud, 
and  they  always  cause  us  amusement. 

So  we  were  married,  and  our  passage 
taken  for  the  scene  of  our  European  mis- 
sion-ground. Our  friends  gave  us  heaps 
of  presents  —  things  that  they  thought 
would  be  useful  and  ornamental  in  our 
new  home.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
box  containing  ornaments  remains  still 
packed ;  but  there  was  one  present  which 
I  value  above  everything  —  it  is  a  warm 
padded  quilt  worked  in  a  small  chess- 
board pattern,  on  the  white  squares  of 
which  all  my  old  scholars  and  friends 
marked  their  dear  names  in  marking-ink. 
There  is  Baby  Rodgers  and  Sister  Daly 
—  over  a  hundred  of  them.  Sometimes  I 
stare  at  this  quilt  for  an  hour  at  a  time, 
until  my  eyes  get  so  wet  with  tears  that  I 
can  see  no  more. 

On  our  voyage  Paul  busied  himself  in 
trying  to  teach  me  colloquial  Greek,  after 
a  parrot-like  fashion,  which  I,  who  bad  got 
prizes  for  proficiency  in  French,  resented 


as  beneath  me.  One  of  our  kind  friends 
had  given  me  before  starting  his  school 
Greek  Grammar,  hoping  it  would  be  of 
use.  So  I  worked  very  hard  on  the  sly  to 
learn  rvirru  and  all  its  conjugations  as  a 
surprise  for  Paul ;  but  he  only  laughed  at 
me,  and  called  me  a  little  fool  when  I 
handed  him  the  book  triumphantly,  which 
hurt  me  very  much,  and  at  the  time  I 
really  felt  quite  indignant  with  him ;  but 
now  I  know  that  he  was  right. 

We  spent  a  few  days  very  pleasantly  in 
Athens,  where  everything  charmed  me. 
It  was  such  a  delightful  sensation  to  see 
these  towns  of  the  Old  World,  the  works 
of  art,  and  the  ruins.  When  I  stood  on 
the  Acropolis  and  looked  around  over  the 
seas  and  mountains  of  Greece  I  felt  an 
indescribable  pride  in  feeling  that  now  I 
too  was  a  Greek,  married  to  a  countryman 
of  Pericles  and  all  those  grand  old  heroes 
of  whom  I  had  read  and  taught  so  much. 
We  went  a  little  into  society,  and  I  lis- 
tened in  mute  amazement  to  Paul  as  be 
talked  and  argued  in  his  native  tongue; 
but  though  I  could  not  tell  what  they  said, 
I  felt  sure  that  the  Greeks  did  not  receive 
Paul's  scheme  of  conversion  with  any 
favor. 

At  Syra  we  made  our  final  preparations 
for  our  departure  from  civilization.  Paul 
bought  a  lot  of  what  I  thought  very  dear 
and  very  badly  made  household  utensils, 
and  he  chartered  a  caique  which  was  re- 
turning to  Andros  to  convey  us  and  our 
baggage  to  the  harbor  which  was  nearest 
to  our  future  home. 

When  we  embarked  in  Syra  harbor  I 
felt  nervous  for  the  first  time.  Now  I  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  when  I  was  to  be 
introduced  to  my  husband's  family,  when 
1  was  going  to  throw  in  my  lot  with  them 
for  twelve  long  years,  perhaps  for  life,  and 
as  yet  I  could  hardly  say  a  word  in  their 
tongue,  and  I  was  bound  by  my  vow  to  use 
every  effort  to  convert  them  from  evil  ways 
of  which  1  had  the  vaguest  idea.  Paul  told 
me  how  the  country  people  in  the  wild 
island  of  Andros  prayed  to  pictures  of  the 
Madonna  and  saints;  how  the  wicked 
priests  pretended  to  find  miracle-working 
treasures  in  the  ground;  and  how  priestly 
curses  and  blessings,  the  evil  eye,  and 
lots  of  other  absurd  things,  kept  the  peo- 
ple in  a  thraldom  of  darkness.  But  as  yet 
I  could  only  spell  out  the  very  easiest 
texts  in  my  Greek  Testament,  so  1  felt 
that  for  the  present  the  only  good  I  could 
do  would  be  by  my  example,  and  by  ob- 
serving a  quiet  and  conciliating  demeanor. 

We  had  a  fearful  voyage  —  just  like  the 
one  St.  Paul  must  have  bad  in  these  very 
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seas;  and  I  could  not  help  remarking  it 
as  a  coincidence  of  good  omen  that  my 
husband  bore  the  name  of  the  great  apos- 
tle who  came  to  convert  these  very  Greeks 
from  their  pagan  superstitions.  A  gale 
from  the  north  sprang  up  before  we  had 
rounded  the  northernmost  point  of  Syra, 
so  that  we  had  to  land  on  a  bleak,  rocky 
promontory  four  hours  distant  from  the 
town,  which  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  fearfully  rocky  road,  and  which  I  must 
not  attempt  to  walk,  Paul  said  ;  so  we  had 
to  stay  where  we  were  for  six  weary  davs 
and  nights,  in  drenching  rain,  with  haraly 
anything  to  eat;  but  this  rather  pleased 
roe  than  otherwise,  for  in  those  days  my 
one  fear  was  that  our  self-imposed  mis- 
sion-field was  too  easy,  and  I  courted  any- 
thing like  discomfort. 

In  due  course  we  reached  a  little  harbor 
in  Andros,  which  Paul  said  was  about  a 
two  hours'  mule  ride  from  Katakoilos,  up 
in  the  mountains  which  towered  above  us. 
I  felt  so  nervous  and  frightened  when  I 
saw  the  queerly  dressed  crowd  collected 
on  the  shore,  men  and  women  who  rushed 
forward  to  embrace  Paul.  The  women 
wore  long,  loose  dresses  of  a  coarse  home- 
spun material  like  dressing-gowns  not 
gathered  in  at  the  waist;  these  did  not 
come  down  to  their  ankles,  and  their  legs 
and  feet  were  bare.  The  men  wore  loose 
knickerbockers  of  calico,  with  a  loose  bag 
between  their  legs,  which  flopped  about, 
and  red  fezes.  I  could  almost  have 
screamed  when  they  came  forward  to  em- 
brace me  as  Paul's  wife.  I  wondered  how 
many  of  them  were  my  new  relations,  for 
Paul  was  so  busy  talking  and  greeting, 
that  he  had  not  time  to  think  o?  me.  I 
tried  to  smile,  and  not  feel  annoyed  when 
the  women  stroked  and  petted  me  and 
called  me  a  KoOxXa^  which  Paul  afterwards 
told  me  was  the  Greek  for  a  **  puppet  "  or 
a'*  doll,"  and  considered  a  great  compli- 
ment. 

The  women  examined  everything  I  had 
on  —  my  bonnet,  my  gown,  my  petticoats ; 
and  without  the  faintest  grain  of  mod- 
esty they  began  to  handle  and  discuss 
the  texture  of  my  innermost  garment, 
which  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
could  stand  when  there  were  so  many 
men  around  us,  so  I  called  out  to  Paul  to 
save  me ;  but  he  only  laughed  at  me,  and 
said  that  the  women  of  Andros  do  not 
know  what  modesty  is,  and  as  an  instance 
of  this  he  told  me  about  the  following 
horrible  practice  they  have  on  the  flrst 
of  May.  Andros  is  a  mulberry-growing 
island,  and  in  former  years  used  to  pro- 
duce a  large  quantity  of  silk,  and  it  is 
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their  superstition  and  diabolical  belief 
that  if  the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  trees 
appears  on  the  flat  housetop  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun  on  May  morning  without  any 
clothes  on  at  all,  the  crops  will  be  good 
and  the  silkworms  flourish.  Now  that 
the  silk  trade  is  at  an  end,  they  only  make 
an  intoxicating  spirit  of  the  mulberries, 
which  makes  their  conduct  even  worse. 

I  think  all  our  friends  were  insulted 
when  we  would  not  drink  raki  or  wine 
with  them,  which  they  brought  as  a  greet- 
ing, for  Paul  and  I  are  teetotalers,  as 
becomes  our  calling;  but  we  took  some 
coffee  and  jam  with  them,  and  Paul  made 
pretty  speeches  for  us  both,  whilst  I 
smiled,  but  I  felt  sure  that  they  were  dis- 
pleased at  our  not  drinking  any  of  their 
spirits. 

'*  Every  one  gets  drunk  at  the  feast  of 
the  wanderer's  return,  the  voaroc"  said 
Paul  thoughtfully;  '*so  to-night  we  shall 
have  to  make  our  first  effort  of  example." 
Somehow  the  aspect  of  affairs  made  my 
heart  sink  within  me  very,  very  low,  as  I 
mounted  a  mule,  and  we  set  off  on  the 
rugged  mountain  path  to  our  new  home. 
I  was  much  enchanted  with  the  view,  and 
consequently  forgot  my  nervousness  for  a 
time.  Katakoilos  is  the  quaintest,  dear- 
est little  village  imaginable,  like  a  long 
white  snake  straggling  for  a  mile  or  more 
up  the  steep  slopes  of  a  mountain,  with 
houses  nestling  amongst  olives,  and  mul- 
berries, with  a  few  tall  cypresses  to  break 
the  line;  deep  down  below  us  was  a  dark, 
rocky  gorge ;  behind  us  towered  the  moun- 
tain ridge  which  forms  the  backbone  of 
Andros;  in  front  of  us  were  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  Eubcea;  to  the  right  and 
left  of  us  were  extensive  views  over  the 
sea  dotted  with  islets. 

"This  is  Paradise,"  I  whispered  to 
Paul,  desirous  of  letting  him  think  I  was 
happy  and  pleased.  "Where  only  man 
is  vile,"  replied  he,  quoting  from  our 
hvmnbook,  which  remark  made  my  heart 
sink  very  low  again;  "for,"  thought  I, 
"  if  Paul  can  speak  thus  of  his  kinsfolk, 
they  must  be  bad  indeed." 

"  My  mother  lives  up  in  yonder  house 
—  the  last  house  in  Katakoilos  on  the 
mountain-side;"  and  by  looking  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  pointed  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  low,  flat-roofed  cottage  which 
was  to  be  my  future  home.  We  toiled 
up  the  village  on  muleback,  making  quite 
a  triumphal  procession,  for  everybody 
was  on  the  alert  to  greet  the  wanderer 
and  his  strange  bride ;  but  we  passed 
them  all  by  without  stopping,  for  Paul 
said  to  them,  "  We  roust  greet  my  mothe- 
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first."  For  this  I  was  glad;  but  with  a 
strange  faintness  of  heart  and  trembling 
knees  I  alighted  at  my  mother-in-law's 
home. 

There  she  was  at  the  threshold,  a  tot- 
tering old  crone,  such  as  I  had  seen  in 
pictures,  with  a  dirty  white  handkerchief 
over  her  clotted  hair,  tied  round  her  chin, 
so  as  to  hide  the  greater  part  of  her  yel- 
low, wrinkled  face ;  her  dress  was  ragi;ed, 
of  homespun  blue,  which  came  down  just 
below  her  knees ;  her  legs  and  feet  were 
bare,  and  covered  with  distressing  sores 
which  they  call  drymh^  and  which  come, 
they  say,  from  washing  during  the  first 
six  days  of  August.  Paul  afterwards  ex- 
plained to  me  how  nothing  is  washed  here 
during  those  days,  for  linen,  they  believe, 
gets  holes  in  it  and  limbs  get  sores.  I 
wondered  very  much  that  my  mother-in- 
law  had  ever  washed  at  all,  but  Paul 
laughed  and  said  it  was  probably  an  acci- 
dent, and  that  most  likely  she  had  spilt 
some  water  on  her  legs  during  those  days, 
which  had  had  this  efiEect.  Every  night 
she  says  incantations  over  them,  and 
flatly  refuses  to  allow  me  to  dress  the 
sores;  but  I  am  anticipating.  She  did 
not  advance  to  meet  me,  but  glared  at  me 
as  if  expecting  me  to  do  something, 
whereat  Paul  said,  **  You  must  humor  her 
whims  and  receive  her  blessing.''  There- 
upon I  knelt  before  her,  and  heard  my- 
self entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  Virgin, 
and  many  saints,  for  I  could  clearly  dis- 
tinguish the  names;  so  I  said  to  Paul, 
*'  We  must  not  begin  our  missionary  work 
by  encouraging  idolatry,"  whereat  he  said 
something  to  his  mother  which  threw  her 
into  a  towering  rage.  She  could  hardly 
speak  for  passion,  and  instinct  told  me 
that  now  I  was  being  cursed  instead  of 
blessed,  and  with  a  sickness  and  horror  I 
entered  my  new  home. 

1  think  nothing  I  had  as  yet  seen  in 
Andros  gave  me  more  entire  satisfaction 
than  the  misery  and  squalor  of  my  new 
abode.  I  now  felt  that  1  was  doing  some- 
thing really  meritorious.  The  floor  was 
of  pressed  mud ;  there  were  two  small 
windows  without  any  glass  in  them ;  there 
was  no  chimney  to  let  out  the  smoke  of 
some  embers  on  which  a  pot  of  herbs  was 
boiling;  the  atmosphere  was  thick  and 
fetid.  In  one  corner  stood  a  rude  bed- 
stead, the  clothes  on  which  looked  as  if 
they  had  not  been  washed  during  the  life- 
time of  the  present  generation;  a  few 
broken  pots  lay  about,  and  a  bench.  But 
what  shocked  me  most  was  to  see  a  few 
quaint,  badly  drawn  pictures  of  saints  in 
a  corner  of  the  wall,  and  a  lamp  burning 
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before  them.  I  felt  a  missionary's  wife 
in  earnest  now;  the  dirt  and  squalor  I 
was  prepared  to  face,  and  for  the  saints 
we  should  soon  substitute  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

I  was  quite  sorry  when  Paul  said  apol- 
ogetically that  he  would  have  the  house 
put  in  order  for  me  before  the  winter 
came  on ;  a  boarded  floor,  a  stove,  a  new 
bed,  chairs,  and  glass  in  the  windows,  and 
our  other  comforts  we  had  brought  from 
home  would  soon  convert  this  hovel  into 
a  comfortable  cottage,  "  for,"  argued  he, 
**  we  shall  have  enough  hardships  to  go 
through  in  other  ways;  "  and  now  I  think 
I  understand  him  thoroughly. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  the  cottage 
when  in  walked  the  village  priest  to  give 
us  his  greeting.  My  mother  in-law  stooped 
down,  touched  the  ground  with  her  Angers, 
and  then  kissed  his  proffered  hand.  Paul 
shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  I 
bowed  stiffly,  for  I  felt  that  now  we  were 
having  an  interview  with  the  general  of 
the  hostile  camp.  After  a  little  conversa- 
tion, which  I  could  not  follow,  I  became 
aware  that  they  were  talking  about  me,  and 
from  words  I  caught  I  could  tell  that  the 
priest  was  urging  that  I  should  be  baptized 
and  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Greek  Church,  which  of  course  Paul  said 
was  utterly  impossible;  and  then  followed 
some  acrimonious  remarks,  from  which  I 
gathered  that  the  gauntlet  had  been  thrown 
down,  and  that  the  priest  had  picked  it 
up,  for  he  went  away  looking  exceedingly 
angry,  and  my  mother-in-law  went  into 
alternate  fits  of  sobbing  and  rage;  for,  as 
Paul  explained,  these  benighted  people 
believe  that  a  priest's  curse  is  productive 
of  any  evil  he  likes  to  inflict  on  his  ene- 
mies —  sickness,  loss  of  money,  and  gen* 
eral  blight. 

On  that  day  my  mother-in-law  kept 
making  signs  and  passes  at  me,  now  curs- 
ing, now  smiling.  I  could  have  screamed 
with  terror  and  dismay,  for  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it,  the  old  woman  was  a  witch, 
and  though  if  you  had  asked  me  if  I  was 
afraid  of  witches  a  week  before  I  should 
have  laughed  at  the  idea,  when  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  one,  and  that 
one  my  mother-in-law,  the  case  was  altered 
altogether. 

'*Alasl  poor  old  mother,"  said  Paul, 
who  was  much  distressed  at  my  agitation ; 
"  for  years  she  has  established  an  unholy 
reputation  for  skill  in  magic  art ;  if  any- 
body is  ill  in  any  of  the  villages  around 
Katakoilos  she  is  sent  for,  and  for  nearly 
every  disease  she  has  her  blasphemous 
incantations.     There  is  the  incantation 
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for  sunstroke  —  a  wild,  weird  rhyme  to  be 
muttered  with  certain  strange  measure- 
inents  of  her  handkerchief;  there  is  the 
appeal  to  Christ  and  the  apostles,  reck- 
oned efficacious  in  colic  and  diseases  of 
the  stomach ;  she  has  her  charmed  florin, 
which  she  puts  in  a  mug  of  water  in  the 
air  all  night  with  the  idea  that  money  at- 
tracts that  vital  force  in  the  air  which 
regenerates  life;  she  knows  the  value  of 
every  herb  on  the  mountain  —  the  virgin's 
hair  for  fevers,  the  mandrake,  thyme,  and 
hosts  of  others;  and  many  is  the  drachma 
she  gets  out  of  silly  young  girls  and  lads 
for  mixing  them  love-potions  or  telling 
them  devices  by  which  to  attract  and  con- 
quer the  object  of  their  desires.  I  re- 
member just  before  I  left  Aodros  a  girl 
who  was  going  to  be  married  came  to  my 
mother  and  asked  her  what  she  must  do  to 
get  the  upper  hand  of  her  husband.  The 
magician  replied,  *  If  you  tread  on  his  left 
foot  with  your  right  at  the  moment  that 
the  ring  is  being  put  on  your  finger  you 
will  be  the  mistress.'  The  silly  girl  paid 
my  mother  two  drachmas  for  this  rubbish 
and  put  it  into  practice  so  clumsily  that 
her  husband  suspected  what  was  up  and 
on  returning  from  church  he  beat  her  till 
she  confessed;  whereupon  he  came  and 
gave  my  mother  a  terrible  scolding,  and 
made  her  refund  the  two  drachmas  under 
the  threat  of  taking  her  all  the  way  to  the 
town  to  have  her  tried  for  extortion." 

"And  what  happened  to  the  poor  beaten 
bride  .^"  asked  1  sympathetically. 

"  She  is  now  as  meek  and  obedient  a 
housewife  as  any  one  could  wish  to  have," 
replied  Paul,  laughing  at  the  interest  I 
took  in  this  case. 

As  we  busied  ourselves  unpacking  a 
few  of  our  comiorts,  my  new-found  relative 
sat  like  a  bundle  of  old  clothes  in  a  corner 
warming  her  skinny  fingers  at  a  charcoal 
brazier,  for  up  here  the  evenings  were 
'  already  cold,  though  it  was  not  the  end  of 
September.  She  muttered  to  herself  all 
the  time,  and  scowled  at  me  as  if  she  would 
wither  me  with  her  glare. 

Towards  nightfall  the  neighbors  came 
in  with  baskets  full  of  food  and  gourds  of 
wine,  for  it  is  the  custom  here  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  a  compatriot  with  a  riotous 
feast,  the  provisions  for  which  the  friends 
and  neighbors  provide.  Paul  met  them 
all  kindly,  but  refused  their  gifts  and 
promised  orgie  by  saying  that  we  were 
tired  and  wished  to  retire  to  rest.  I  never 
shall  forget  their  faces  of  disgust.  They 
locked  at  the  old  mother  as  if  for  an  eX' 
planation  ;  she  said  something  in  an  angry 
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voice  and  pointed  at  me.  I  felt  more 
wretched  than  I  can  describe  that  night; 
we  had  only  been  a  few  hours  in  our  home, 
and  in  that  time  we  had  made  an  enemv 
of  everybody.  Even  Paul  looked  dejectea, 
but  said  tha.t  we  must  take  up  our  stand 
at  once  as  we  intended  to  live,  and  by  de- 
grees, when  we  bad  proved  by  our  lives 
that  we  were  not  evil  or  affected  by  priestly 
curses,  perhaps  then  they  would  listen  to 
us.  Never  did  bride  have  such  a  welcome 
to  her  husband's  home.  Our  friends  were 
not  to  be  disappointed  of  their  orgie;  they 
repaired  to  a  neighboring  cottage  and 
made  night  hideous  with  their  drunken 
yells,  and  some  too  came  and  sang  insult- 
ing songs  outside  our  door,  which  terrified 
me,  though  I  did  not  understand  what  they 
said. 

For  days  I  never  saw  a  soul  except  Paul 
and  his  mother.  She  would  not  come  near 
me,  and  hissed  at  me  in  such  a  hideous 
voice  if  I  approached  her  that  I  could  not 
help  screaming.  When  Paul  went  out  for 
hours  together  to  get  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  improving  our  home  1  felt  in  con- 
stant termor  lest  the  old  crone  should 
really  exercise  some  spell  over  me,  for  in 
those  miserable  days  I  think  I  even  beean 
to  believe  a  little  in  necromany,  ana  at 
times  I  wondered  if  perhaps  after  all  thiA 
old  woman's  curses  might  not  smite  me 
with  something  dreadful. 

I  was  afraid  to  go  out  alone,  for  one 
day  when  I  did  so  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  on  the  hillside,  and  I  had  wandered 
unconsciously  some  distance  from  our 
house,  I  became  aware  that  the  whole  vil- 
lage was  following  me,  at  a  most  respect- 
ful distance  indeed,  but  I  grew  very 
frightened,  and  not  daring  to  turn  back  I 
walked  on  and  on  until  I  was  tired,  and 
then  I  sat  down  on  a  stone,  unable  to  go 
a  step  further.  I  was  thankful  to  find 
that  the  people  never  ventured  nearer  to 
me  than  fifty  yards,  and  as  time  went  on 
they  went  away  one  by  one,  and  I  was  at 
liberty  to  return  home  alone.  Evidently 
I  was  supposed  to  have  the  evil  eye,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  I  was  secretly 
rather  glad,  though  I  felt  that  my  duties 
of  converting  the  people  under  these  cir- 
cumstances would  be  doubly  difficult. 

"This  must  be  lived  down,"  said  Paul 
gaily  from  day  to  day,  for  his  spirits  were 
wonderful,  and  he  was  very  busy  improv- 
ing our  house ;  but  at  that  time  I  would 
have  given  anything  to  have  been  amongst 
the  cannibals  and  the  Hottentots,  and  not 
amongst  my  dear  Paul's  relations  and 
friends  of  bis  youth. 
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There  was  a  terrible  excitement  in 
Katakoilos  about  a  month  after  our  ar- 
rival ;  a  y6un^  girl  had  died  and  been 
buried,  and  was  now  walking  about  as  a 
ghost,  they  said.  Paul's  mother  told  him 
triumphantly  that  as  she  was  walkinor  by 
the  grave  the  other  day  she  distinctly 
heard  the  bones  rattle  in  it.  These  An- 
driote  ghosts  are  extraordinary  things; 
they  have  a  long  difficult  name  for  them 
almost  as  hard  as  my  own,  and  they  say  if 
a  man  dies  without  making  peace  with  an 
enemy,  if  he  is  cursed  by  a  priest,  or  dies 
without  the  last  offices  of  religion,  his 
body  cannot  rest  in  the  grave  —  it  cannot 
decay,  and  refuses  to  mingle  with  mother 
earth ;  so  this  wretched  wight  returns 
night  after  night  to  his  old  home  and 
spreads  diseases  and  terror  amongst  his 
surviving  relatives.  This  evil  spirit  can 
only  be  appeased,  so  they  think,  by  a  proc- 
ess of  priestly  incantation  to  appease  the 
manes;  the  priest  prays  on  the  grave, 
pours  sacred  oil  thereon,  and  if  this  be 
not  sufficient  they  exhume  the  body,  cut 
out  the  heart  and,  having  burnt  it,  scatter 
the  ashes  to  the  winds. 

This  latter  fearful  process  went  on  now 
with  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  girl 
about  whose  ghost  everybody  in  Katakoi- 
los had  some  story  to  tell.  My  mother- 
in-law  was  in  the  greatest  state  of  excite- 
ment on  this  occasion,  being  present  at 
the  ceremony,  and  I  have  no  doubt  adding 
titrror  to  the  scene  by  her  wild  grimaces 
and  unearthly  noises. 

In  spite  of  my  terror  of  Paul's  mother, 
I  tried  to  be  scrupulously  kind  to  her,  but 
Paul  was  not  always  as  kind  as  he  should 
have  been  to  her  considering  she  was  his 
mother;  for  he  would  deliver  her  lectures 
on  her  iniquities,  forbade  her  to  drink 
wine  in  the  house,  and  by  harsh  measures 
I  think  he  rather  confirmed  her  in  her  an- 
tipathy to  me  and  made  my  mild  attempts 
at  conciliation  abortive.  Yet  Paul  was 
always  cheerful  in  spite  of  everything,  and 
one  day  confided  to  me  that  he  really  be- 
gan to  hope  that  some  good  results  might 
come  in  the  end  ;  for  in  America  he  had 
studied  medicine  to  some  extent  —  in  fact, 
it  is  a  rule  of  our  society  that  no  one 
should  go  on  a  missionary  expedition  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  drugs  —  and  he  was 
successful  in  many  cases  which  incanta- 
tions and  nature  failed  to  cure.  This  was 
a  source  of  the  greatest  annoyance  to  his 
mother,  who  one  day  got  hold  of  his  medi- 
cine-chest and  poured  all  the  contents 
away,  so  that  he  had  to  write  to  Syra  for  a 
fresh  supply.    Paul  was  often  called  to 


distant  cases,  and  during  all  this  time  I 
was  in  constant  dread  of  his  being  mo- 
lested or  even  murdered  by  some  of  our 
many  enemies.  When  he  was  out  late  I 
got  into  an  agony  of  fright. 

One  night,  having  gone  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, he  never  came  back  at  all,  and  I 
thought  I  should  have  diedof  anxiety ;  my 
mother-in-law  sat  in  her  usual  crouching 
attitude  —  for  she  likes  nothing  better 
than  to  sit  on  her  heels  —  and  chuckled  as 
I  paced  about  the  room  and  went  from 
time  to  time  to  the  door  to  try  if  I  could 
see  him  coming  up  the  hill. 

"Perhaps  the  Nereids  have  got  him; 
perhaps  the  Lamia  of  the  mountains  has 
struck  him  dead ;  perhaps  he  is  burning 
now  in  the  fiery  river  where  all  go  who 
desevi  the  orthodox  Church  and  neglect 
the  saints."  Unfortunately  for  myself,  I 
could  understand  nearly  all  she  said  now; 
but  when  I  tried  to  look  calm  and  tell  her 
that  he  was  in  good  keeping  and  that 
God  would  protect  him,  she  only  laughed 
drily  and  went  on  muttering  a  story  about 
a  shepherd  who  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  Nereids  in  acloud  and  had  been  found 
insensible  hours  after  and  never  recovered 
the  shock.  It  is  quite  true  what  Paul  told 
me;  the  Greeks  of  these  island  mountains 
are  little  better  than  their  pagan  ances- 
tors, for  they  believe  in  Charon,  Tartarus, 
and  all  those  mythical  beings  —  nymphs, 
Nereids,  Lamiae,  etc.  —  about  which  we 
all  learn  at  school ;  and  it  is  sad  to  think 
of  the  religious  superstitions  that  the 
priests  encourage,  blending  all  the  old 
pagan  ideas  with  Christianity  in  an  ap- 
palling manner. 

Paul  came  back  next  day  all  right,  rather 
to  his  mother's  disgust,  I  think,  for  she 
shows  no  kindly  feeling  for  her  only  son, 
looking  upon  him  rather  as  a  rival  who 
runs  a  good  chance  of  spoiling  her  nefari- 
ous trade. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  awful  time  I 
went  through  when  baby  was  born,  though 
I  think  that  event  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  towards  softening  my  motb- 
er-in-law*s  heart.  She  was  terribly  fussy 
as  the  time  drew  near,  and  was  always 
burning  horrible  things  in  the  stove,  which 
Paul  said  were  charms,  and  which  made 
our  small  house  smell  fearfully  ;  but  I  was 
content  to  humor  her  in  these  fancies,  and 
thereby,  I  think,  gained  much  in  her  favor, 
for  she  left  off  scowling  at  me,  and  one 
day  she  actually  called  for  me  to  search 
for  something  which  was  making  her  head 
itch ;  it  nearly  made  me  sick,  but  strange 
to  say  this  was  the  first  thing  I  did  for  her 
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that  in  any  way  seemed  to  please  her. 
When  the  weather  was  cold  I  gave  her  a 
snnall  knitted  shawl  to  put  on  her  head, 
hoping  thereby  to  get  rid  of  the  filthy  rag 
she  usually  wore,  but  it  was  no  use,  she 
tore  it  up  and  threw  it  away. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  Paul  got  into 
low  spirits,  but  once  or  twice  he  made  me 
very  sad,  for  he  said  it  went  to  his  heart 
to  see  his  old  friends  cross  themselves 
and  get  as  far  from  him  as  they  could 
when  he  passed  by;  and  because  the 
priest  had  cursed  us  publicly  everybody 
refused  to  work  for  us,  though  we  offered 
to  pay  them  handsomely ;  so  we  had  to 
get  a  laborer  from  Syra  and  have  all  our 
food  brought  from  there  by  boat.  No  one 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  isolated  life  we 
led,  except  now  and  again  men  would 
come  in  secretly  and  beg  Paul  to  go  and 
see  a  sick  relative ;  they  generally  came 
at  night  for  fear  of  the  priest  knowing, 
bat  by  the  cures  he  effected  he  was  slowly 
establishing  a  hold  over  people,  and  he 
hoped  with  patience  to  live  down  our  per- 
secution. 

Baby  was  born  in  the  summer  after  our 
arrival,  and  his  grandmother  took  the  most 
lively  interest  in  him,  for  he  was  a  fat, 
chubby  boy«  with  fair  hair,  like  mine.  She 
always  maintains  that  she  caused  him  to 
be  a  male  child  by  fastening  a  sprig  of  a 
mountain  herb  over  my  bed,  which  they 
call  '*  male  flower."  The  Greeks  think  it 
qoite  a  curse  to  have  a  female  child,  and 
rejoice  accordingly  when  a  male  is  born. 
I  remember  seeing  this  sprig  and  also  an 
olive  branch  called  the  Virgin's  hand, 
which  she  wished  me  to  hold  in  my  hand, 
but  I  refused,  knowing  she  meant  some 
silly  superstition ;  and  now  I  wish  that  I 
bad  made  her  take  them  both  off  my  bed, 
for  it  cannot  but  be  sinful  to  call  a  simple 
branch  of  oMve  by  such  a  name  as  that 
and  suppose  that  any  good  can  come  by  it. 

It  was  all  Paul  could  do  to  prevent  her 
from  running  off  with  the  child  and  get- 
ting it  secretly  baptized  by  the  priest. 
But  my  husband  was  very  good  and  atten- 
tive all  that  time,  and  never  went  away 
from  the  village,  though  a  sick  person 
wanted  to  see  him  over  the  mountain  at 
Arnt ;  and  I  am  sure  if  he  bad  gone  granny 
woald  have  had  our  little  one  baptized. 

I  think  I  was  more  than  ever  in  dread 
of  my  mother-in-law  now,  though  she  was 
becoming  much  kinder  to  me  than  she 
was  at  first ;  but  she  had  such  queer  no- 
tions about  children,  and  was  always  trying 
to  give  baby  some  horrible  concoction  of 
her  own.     The  poor  child,  a  few  months 
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after  he  was  born,  got  a  sore  mouth  —  a 
disease  called  aphta  by  the  Andriotes  — 
why,  I  do  not  know.  At  nightfall,  when 
I  was  not  looking,  cunning  old  granny 
caught  hold  of  the  child,  and,  after  spit- 
ting on  to  its  sore  mouth,  exposed  my 
poor  little  darling  to  the  stars,  muttering 
these  words:  **This  evening  stars  and 
aphta,  to-morrow  no  stars  and  no  aphta." 
When  I,  rather  triumphantly  I  must  say, 
called  her  attention  next  morning  to  the 
fact  that  baby's  mouth  was,  if  anything,  a 
little  sorer  for  her  treatment,  she  replied 
with  confidence:  '*Ah,  if  only  I  could 
have  got  a  sailor  who  had  been  round 
Cape  Malea  to  spit  on  baby's  mouth  when 
there  was  a  new  moon,  the  aphta  would 
have  been  cured  at  once.'*  Really  grand- 
mamma was  incorrigible  and  a  terrible 
anxiety  to  me  in  those  days. 

One  day  when  baby  was  about  six 
months  old«  I  had  a  horrible  fright.  He 
had  been  ailing,  poor  little  thing,  for  some 
days,  and  granny,  I  felt  sure,  was  meditat- 
ing one  of  her  horrible  cures.  So  I  never 
left  him  out  of  my  sight  for  a  moment,  if 
I  could  help  it.  However,  one  afternoon, 
when  Paul  was  out,  and  my  attention  was 
temporarily  attracted  to  something  else, 
granny  took  up  the  child  and  darted  out 
of  the  house  and  up  the  hillside  before  I 
could  stop  her.  I  followed,  breathless, 
and  screaming  as  loud  as  I  could,  but 
granny  paid  no  heed,  and  with  her  rapid 
strides  she  quite  distanced  me;  for,  old 
as  she  is,  from  constant  habit  and  know- 
ing the  paths  she  can  climb  the  hills  much 
faster  than  I  can.  After  a  weary  pursuit 
up  and  down  hills,  across  rocky  gorges 
and  cliffs,  which  at  any  other  time  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  climbed,  I  arrived  just 
in  time  to  see  my  poor  little  darling  being 
passed  naked  through  a  queer  hole  in  a 
rock,  which  Paul  told  me  afterwards  is 
held  in  great  reputation  by  superstitious 
mothers,  who  think  that  by  passing  deli- 
cate children  through  this  hole  naked  and 
putting  fresh  clothes  on  they  thereby 
counteract  the  effect  of  certain  sprites 
they  call  Nereids,  who  wither  children 
with  their  glance  and  are  the  cause  of 
most  infantile  maladies. 

Never  was  any  poor  mother  so  tried  as 
I  was  by  the  interference  of  a  mother  in- 
law. In  spite  of  lectures  from  Paul,  she 
would  not  leave  our  child  alone.  I  lived 
in  perfect  dread  that  some  day  she  would 
poison  him  with  her  drugs;  but  Paul 
cheered  me  by  saying  that  she  had  never 
poisoned  him,  and  he  had  been  exposed 
to  similar  treatment. 
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I  could  tell  you  heaps  of  thing:s  she  did 
which  would  only  interest  mothers,  but 
baby  survived  them  all,  and  now  his  nose 
has  been  put  out  of  joint. 

We  have  now  been  five  years  in  Andros, 
and,  as  Paul  prophesied,  we  have  lived 
down  our  persecution ;  everybody  has 
seen  for  themselves  that  if  the  priest  did 
curse  us  his  curse  has  had  but  little  effect 
upon  us ;  so  one  by  one  the  neighbors 
gained  courage,  and  began  to  come  to  our 
house  and  to  chat  with  us  as  we  went  by. 
Paul  is  now  openly  consulted  as  the  great 
medicine  man  of  the  place,  and  I  have  got 
a  harmonium,  the  thing  I  love  best  in  life 
after  Paul  and  the  children.  1  play  upon 
it  every  evening,  and  sing  Moody  and 
Sankey's  hymns  ;  and  you  should  see  the 
delight  my  music  gives  to  these  wild  peo- 
ple, who  crowd  into  our  little  house  after 
their  work  is  done  to  hear  me  sing,  for 
our  music  is  so  very  different  from  their 
hideous  nasal  drawls,  which  nearly  drive 
me  wild  with  their  monotony.  So  we  have 
conquered  our  persecutors  by  two  means 
—  medicine  and  music.  I  am  convinced 
that  without  these  we  should  have  lived 
on  and  on  as  outcasts  from  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

But  if  you  ask  if  we  have  made  any 
progress  in  the  object  for  which  we  came, 
I  must  candidly  answer  no.  If  Paul 
broaches  the  subject  of  religion  to  a  sick 
man  on  his  deathbed,  he  refuses  to  listen, 
and  any  attempt  at  undermining  the 
priestly  authority  is  met  with  stolid  oppo- 
sition or  rude  remarks;  and  sometimes  I 
ask  myself.  Is  it  well  to  shake  the  implicit 
faith  in  what  their  priests  teach  ?  Is  it 
not  dangerous  to  tell  ignorant,  illiterate 
men  that  they  have  been  brought  up  to 
believe  in  a  pack  of  lies?  If  they  once 
recognize  this  fact,  will  they  ever  believe 
in  anything  again? 

My  mother-in-law  still  lives,  and  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health.  She 
is  cowed,  but  not  conquered  by  her  son. 
Never  was  there  so  cunning  an  old  soul  as 
she  is.  In  spite  of  ail  that  Paul  can  say, 
she  insists  in  concealing  gourds  full  of 
wine  under  her  bed-;  and  when  our  backs 
are  turned  she  will  give  strangers  a  glass 
of  this  to  drink,  for  her  antiquated  ideas 
of  Greek  hospitality  are  greatly  scandal- 
ized at  our  offering  only  coffee  or  water. 
She  practises  her  quacks  and  her  incanta- 
tions as  vigorously  as  ever  on  the  sly. 
She  IS,  I  fear,  incorrigible ;  and  even  now 
1  cannot  help  shuddering  when  I  hear  her 
mumbling  to  herself,  when  busy  with  her 
magic  spells. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 
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LACORDAIRE,   PEREYVE,   CHOCARNE, 

GUIZOT. 

Among  the  many  men  of  worth,  genius, 
and  celebrity  that  the  beautiful  land  of 
France  can  boast,  there  is  one  especially 
who  divided  with  Montalembert  my  early 
admiration,  though  by  his  death,  which 
occurred  shortly  after  my  first  introduc- 
tion to  him,  I  was  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  one  of  those  privileged 
young  men  to  whom,  in  the  last  days  of 
his  life,  Lacordaire  addressed  those  admi- 
rable letters  which  were  afterwards  edited 
by  his  best-loved  pupil,  the  Abb^  Pereyve, 
with  whom  I  was  on  intimate  terms. 

I  was  presented  to  him  at  the  *'Car- 
mes''  monastery,  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard, 
where  he  was  on  a  short  visit  from  his 
own  retreat  at  Sor^ze  in  i860,  to  the 
brethren  of  his  order,  at  the  head  of 
whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  P^re  Cho- 
carne,  who  afterwards  wrote  his  life. 

Lacordaire  was  tall,  handsome,  and 
scrupulously  clean.  His  voice  was  en- 
chanting to  listen  to,  and  his  manner  as 
gentle  as  that  of  a  woman.  His  eye  re- 
vealed the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  while 
the  whole  physiognomy  indicated  the 
power  and  the  strength  of  a  character 
that  had  renounced  the  most  brilliant 
prospects  which  a  career  of  success 
opened  to  him  at  a  very  early  age  in  the 
world  of  thought,  of  politics,  and  of  law, 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  that  life  of 
asceticism  which  he  never  found  irksome 
to  his  loving  disposition,  and  never  made 
others  who  beheld  him  conceive  to  be 
anything  but  the  easiest  and  most  natural, 
instead  of  the  most  arduous  and  difficult 
existence  which  it  is  possible  for  mortal 
to  embrace. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  difficult  at  first 
to  discover  the  depth  of  heart  and  feeling 
which  existed  in  him,  for  his  appearance 
was  rather  cold  and  distant,  until  his 
speech,  like  a  ray  of  light  upon  a  frozen 
ground,  came  to  soften  and  illumine  it. 

The  troubles  of  his  youth  and  the  many 
solitary  hours  he  had  spent  had  given  his 
features  that  calm  and  apparent  coldness 
which  slightly  alarmed  one  at  first,  only 
to  be  rapidly  changed  into  love  and  en* 
thusiasm  immediately  after.  As  be  said 
himself  in  one  of  his  letters  :  — 

*'  Mon  style  est  comme  mon  accueil, 
qui  semble  quelquefois  glac^,  parceque  la 
tristesse  ou  le  doute  me  saisissent  k  1'  o- 
stant  ou  j*ai  autre  chose  dans  le  coeur.** 
(Lettre  Ixx.) 

His  one  great  idea  was,  like  Montalem- 
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bert's,  the  union  of  religion  and  liberty. 
As  he  said  in  a  political  programme  which 
he  laid  down  for  the  use  ofone  of  those 
young  men  at  Sor^ze  to  whom  he  was  so 
paternally  attached :  — 

Should  you  meet  any  young  men  who  seem 
to  you  sincerely  imbued  with  sentiments  of 
faith  and  a  love  of  liberty,  make  friends  of 
them  :  you  will  soon  understand  each  other. 

The  true  Liberal  Catholic  is  above  all  the 
friend  of  Hbertyi  whether  civil,  political,  or 
religious.  .  .  . 

What  especially  does  harm  to  France  and 
prevents  any  permanent  social  institution,  is 
the  fact  that  questions  of  persons  are  above 
questions  of  principle,  whereas  people  are 
nothing  except  through  their  relation  to  prin- 
ciples, and  principles  subsist  in  themselves  in> 
dep>endently  of  persons,  derived  as  they  are 
from  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God. 

Men  die,  dynasties  end,  empires  succeed  one 
another,  but  principles  remain  immutable,  just 
as  the  rock  which  bears  all  the  changeable 
phenomena  of  which  nature  gives  us  the  spec- 
tacle on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

This  liberalism  in  religion,  this  love  of 
civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty,  it  was 
that  possessed  me  altogether  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  writing,  and  which,  through 
years,  has  remained  as  vivid  and  as  strong 
as  in  the  days  when  I  first  came  to  under- 
stand its  meaning,  exemplified  as  I  saw  it 
then  in  the  writings,  the  utterances,  and 
the  advice  of  the  illustrious  Frenchmen 
whose  memory  I  find  no  greater  delight 
than  to  recall,  and  whose  acquaintance  I 
have  through  years  considered  it  an  ex- 
ceptional privilege  to  have  enjoyed. 

I  never  heard  Lacordaire  from  the  trib- 
une of  Notre  Dame;  but  through  the 
kindness  of  M.  de  St.  Marc  Girardin  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  his 
reception  at  the  Academy,  when  he  spoke 
in  public  for  the  last  time  in  his  life,  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1861. 

It  was  indeed  a  memorable  occasion, 
and  it  was  rendered  all  the  more  so,  that 
while  Lacordaire  succeeded  to  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  it  was  expected  that  the  cus- 
tomary eulogium  of  one's  predecessor, 
which  often  taxes  so  severely  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  greatest  honor  a  Frenchman 
can  look  to,  would  not  only  be  no  difficult 
task  for  this  great  apostle  of  liberty  under 
every  form,  but  that  it  would  give  him  the 
opportunity  for  the  delivery  of  another  of 
those  masterpieces  of  eloquence  which 
his  twenty  years'  preaching  the  Lenten 
allocutions  at  Notre  Dame  had  accus- 
tomed the  France  of  that  day  to  remem- 
ber with  delight  and  anticipate  with 
eagerness. 

But   there   was   another   circumstance 


which,  if  possible,  enhanced  the  solemnity 
of  the  Academic  reception,  and  that  was 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  president  of 
the  Academy  himself,  the  veteran  Guizot, 
was  to  speak  in  reply,  and  to  greet  the 
new  Academician  in  the  name  of  the  *'  il- 
lustrious forty." 

Great  was  the  expectation  of  listening 
to  Lacordaire,  and  hearing  the  rigid  Gal- 
vinist  Guizot  praising  the  Catholic  monk. 
Nor  was  the  expectation  altogether  disap- 
pointed. 

The  Institute  was  crowded  with  eager 
listeners.  The  empress  Eugdnie,  in  the 
full  bloom  of  her  radiant  beauty,  was  pres- 
ent; and  curiosity  was  much  exercised  to 
know  how  the  great  pulpit  orator,  the 
friend  of  Lamennais,  the  former  editor  of 
the  radical  Avenir^  would  maintain  his 
reputation  as  a  speaker,  and  reconcile  his 
religious  views  with  the  political  princi- 
ples of  his  earlier  days. 

As  he  rose  there  was  a  great  commo- 
tion, and  his  tall,  dignified  appearance, 
his  un-French-like,  quiet  manner,  and  his 
white,  monastic  garb,  all  combined  to 
electrify  an  audience,  already  prepared  to 
applaud  each  word  he  uttered,  each  senti- 
ment he  gave  expression  to,  regardless  of 
the  principle  which  underlined  it  or  the 
opinion  thrown  out. 

In  beautiful  language  he  described  the 
difiEerence  between  the  spirit  which  had 
breathed  in  the  formation  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  which  bad  ruled  over 
Europe  since  1789,  showing  that  the  dif- 
ference between  modern  democracy  and 
true  liberalism  exists  in  the  love  of  equal- 
ity which  pervades  the  former  and  pro- 
duces oppression,  while  the  union  of  lib- 
erty and  Christianity  can  alone  create 
those  salutary  influences  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  republic. 

This  theme  naturally  led  him  to  the  ad- 
miration of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  who  had 
so  thoroughly  understood  the  principle, 
and  applying  it  to  America,  which  he  had 
so  carefully  studied,  had  so  justly  led  him 
to  admire  and  extol  the  great  institutions 
of  the  American  continent. 

True  to  his  past  views,  he  disappointed 
many  Gallican  Ultramontanes  ;  but  while 
he  cited  Chateaubriand,  O'Connell,  Oza- 
nam,  and  Tocqueville  as  the  guides  and 
fathers  of  those  whu,  like  himself,  believed 
io  the  blessings  of  every  kind  of  liberty 
in  conjunction  with  religion  —  viz.,  with 
Christianity  —  it  was  felt  that  as  he  had 
lived,  so  he  would  end,  and  that  Lacor- 
daire, monk  as  he  was,  would  never  be 
the  friend  of  despotism,  of  narrow-minded- 
ness, and  of  bigotry. 
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Yet  great  as  was  his  discourse,  interest- 
ing as  was  the  matter  of  it,  fine  as  was 
the  eloquence  with  which  he  described 
his  views,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  did  not 
produce  the  extraordinary  effect  of  Gui- 
zot*s  reply. 

I  happened  to  be  placed  immediately 
above  the  president's  seat,  and  I  can 
never  forget  the  voice,  the  appearance, 
and  opening  words  of  M.  Guizot  in  answer 
to  a  speech  which,  though  marked  by 
flashes  of  eloquence  where  Lacordaire  felt 
he  could  give  way  to  his  feelings,  was  on 
the  whole  more  labored  than  one  might 
have  expected,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
difficulty  he  felt  not  to  use  expressions 
which  might  be  misconstrued,  or  by  a 
word  out  of  place  give  rise  to  comments 
and  criticisms  which  might  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  numerous  friends. 

**  Three  hundred  years  ago,  monsieur," 
began,  in  sonorous  and  ponderous  tones, 
the  old  minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  "your 
ancestors  and  mine  were  fighting  a  bitter 
fight,  the  fight  of  religious  liberty;  and 
across  these  centuries  I,  the  steadfast  fol- 
lower of  that  great  principle,  extend  the 
hand  of  reconciliation  to  one  whose  life 
has  been  spent  in  the  same  cause.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  this  great  body  to  know 
no  difference  of  religious  tenets,  and  it  is 
mine  to  welcome  within  these  walls  the 
great  Dominican  friar." 

This  reference  to  the  days  of  the  Bar- 
tholomew massacres  which  were  planned 
by  the  bigotry^of  the  Guises,  and  to  the 
change  which  had  come  over  the  times, 
when  a  Dominican  friar  could  thus  speak 
of  liberty,  was  so  happy  a  thought,  that  it 
sent  a  thrill  through  the  audience  and 
won  the  day*s  honors  to  M.  Guizot. 

This,  I  believe,  but  I  cannot  be  certain, 
was  also  the  last  time  Guizot  spoke  in 
public.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  first  and 
last  time  I  ever  heard  him;  and  it  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the  circum- 
stance that  I  should  have  been  permitted 
to  listen  to  these  two  great  men  upon  so 
memorable  an  occasion. 

The  contrast  between  the  appearance 
of  the  two  was  almost  as  striking  as  their 
manner  and  speeches.  The  vigor  and 
gentleness,  the  weight  and  lightness,  the 
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dogmatic  tone  and  the  pleading  persua- 
siveness of  both  orators,  was  as  marked 
as  were  the  rough,  handsome  features  of 
the  elder  man,  and  the  gentle,  beautiful 
countenance  of  the  younger. 

M.  Guizot  is  so  well  known  to  English- 
men that  no  notice  of  him  would  add 
to  the  general  knowledge;  but  were  any 
further  notice  requisite,  the  graphic  coo* 
versations  with  him  reported  by  Senior, 
and  the  memoirs  of  the  two  Grevilles, 
would  sufficiently  supply  the  deficiency. 
With  all  his  talent,  however,  and  all  his 
knowledge,  and  all  his  experience,  there 
is  a  dark  side  to  his  history  ;  for  his  rough, 
stubborn  handling  of  the  government  of 
France  under  Louis  Philippe  resulted  in 
the  flight  of  that  sovereign  from  his  native 
land,  and  history  cannot  but  lay  the  fault 
at  the  door  of  the  obstinate  minister  who 
never  listened  to  warning. 

But  the  memory  of  Lacordaire  lives  un- 
tainted by  regret.  The  beauty  of  his  pure 
honest  mind,  his  loving  nature,  and  his 
ardent  soul,  remain,  to  those  who  knew 
him,  a  remembrance  of  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful in  man  ;  while  his  writings  must  ever 
live  as  monuments  of  an  undaunted  spirit, 
a  fearless  will,  and  the  most  edifying  piety. 

napoleon's  fatal  year  —  OLLIVIER*S 
MINISTRY,    1869. 

Among  the  scraps  which  I  have  ac- 
cumulated in  the  course  of  many  years  I 
find  one  which  I  believe  has  been  printed 
before,  but  to  which  events  now  give  a 
melancholy  interest. 

Some  years  before  1869 — but  I  do  not 
remember  exactly  when  —  a  table  was  cir- 
culated to  prove  that,  by  adding  the  dates 
of  the  emperor*s  birth,  that  of  the  empress, 
and  that  of  their  marriage,  to  the  year 
1852,  when  Napoleon  was  made  emperor, 
the  result  would  give  the  year  in  which 
either  he  would  die  or  resign ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  year  1869  thus 
obtained  is  the  year  when  Napoleon  III. 
abdicated  personal  government  and  pre- 
pared his  downfall  in  1870. 

Nor  is  it  less  singular  that  the  same 
process  applied  to  Louis  Philippe  gave 
the  year  1848,  that  in  which  he  abdicated. 

Here  is  the  table :  — 
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In  this  same  year  Emile  Ollivier,  the 
light-hearted  minister  —  *M'homme  au 
coBur  Wgcr*'  —  came  to  power;  and  in  the 
ministry  which  he  formed  were  Messieurs 
Daru,  Valdrdme,  Legris,  Marquis  de  Tal- 
houet,  Buffet,  Le  Boeuf,  Richard,  and 
Marshal  Vaillant. 

Because  of  M.  Legris  the  color  of  this 
ministry  was  pronounced  to  be  uncertain; 
and  owing  to  MM.  (T)alouette  and  Le 
Bceuf,  it  was  said  that  the  '* buffet"  was 
well  furnished.  They  were  all  rich  l;>e- 
cause  of  M.  Richard. 

The  lines  ran  thus :  — 

Sachons  apprecier  le  nouveau  Miniature. 
Le  pays  k  Daru  comme  ^  Valdrdme  adhere. 
Des  gens  peu  colores,  j'en  serai  peu  surpris, 
Disent  c'est  la  couleur  incertaine  Legris. 
Leurs  Excellences  sont  pourtant  bien  assorties, 
On  promet  Talhouet  et  cailles  bien  rdties, 
Un  Buffet  bien  fourni.     Le  BceuftsX  excellent. 
Le  Minist^re  en  somme  est  honn8te  et  Vaillant. 
L*un  d'eux  est  un  Richard^  tous  les  autres  sont 

riches. 
De  liberte,  dit-on  ils  ne  scront  pas  cbiches, 
Et  qu'il  ne  rest&t  rien  qu'on  nous  put  envier, 
Le  ciel  nous  f  ut  propice  en  Emile  Ollivier^ 

Marshall  Vaillant  always  lent  himself  to 
these  punning  rhymes. 

It  may  be  remembered  how  Marshals 
Random,  Vaillant,  and  Prince  Napoleon 
were  to  command  the  French  expedition 
against  Austria;  and  how  the  French,  who 
always  called  Prince  Napoleon  Plon  Plon, 
invented  the  line,  — 

Random,  Plon  Plon,  Vaillant. 

Let  OS  make  Plon  Plon  valorous. 

CHARLES   LEVER. 

.  *'COHE  and  have  a  dish  of  tea  with  my 
daughters,''  still  sounds  in  my  ears,  though 
the  invitation  was  conveyed  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1866,  as  one  of  the  cheeriest, 
pleasantest  inducements  to  enjoy  good 
cheer  and  good  company  that  I  ever  re- 
ceived. 

The  delightful  Irish  brogue  in  which  it 
was  clothed,  and  the  irresistible  mirth  of 
the  man  who  thus  asked  me  to  accompany 
him,  are  vivid  recollections  of  dear  old 
Lever,  the  novelist — a  man  whom  his 
biographer,  whoever  he  is,  could  not  have 
better  described  than  in  the  words  he 
used  in  the  Times  of  June  7,  1S72,  when 
he  said  that  there  was  about  him  *'  a  light- 
ness of  touch  that  carried  off  his  extrava- 
gance,'* and  a  talent  which  "interested  one 
in  his  fairy  tale  until  it  was  all  accepted  as 
sober  history." 

He  had  seen  much  and  knew  men  well, 
but  his  buoyant  spirits  never  clashed  with 


his  softer  feelings;  and  while  he  never 
forgot  a  kindness,  he  never  allowed  one 
which  he  could  perform  to  be  left  undone. 

Many  a  pleasant  talk  we  had  about  his 
works,  and  many  an  indiscreet  question  I 
asked  him. 

*'  The  adventures  of  the  beings  we  ere 
ate,"  he  once  told  me,  "are  those  we  pre- 
fer even  to  our  own,  and  that  is  why  I  like 
*  Harry  Lorrequer '  and  *  Tom  Burke  ' 
better  than  *  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad.* 
But,"  he  added,  "  the  pleasure  of  eating 
bread*and-butter  depends  entirely  on  the 
thickness  of  the  butter." 

I  laughed  somewhat  more  at  this  than 
he  thought  I  should,  when  he  remarked,  — 

"  Well,  you  may  laugh  because  I  point 
this  home-truth  to  your  notice;  but  I  am 
sure  you  agree  with  me  —  and  I  don't 
mind  making  a  bet  —  that  of  all  my  works 
the  one  you  prefer  and  the  public  like  best 
is  •  Con  Cregan.' " 

'*  No;  I  think  not.     It  is  too  absurd.** 

"The  butter  may  not  be  good,  my  boy, 
but  sure  it  is  thick  enough." 

"  Well,  but  which  of  all  your  novels  do 
you  like  the  best?" 

"  Like  'em  all." 

In  1871  I  had  occasion  to  ask  his  good 
offices  in  regard  to  a  lecture  which  I  had 
delivered  at  Constantinople,  and  which  I 
thought  might  form  a  suitable  subject  for 
a  magazine. 

In  reply.  Lever,  who  at  the  time  was  a 
constant  contributor  to  both  Blackwood 
and  the  Cornhill^  wrote  me  the  following 
letter,  which  shows  his  kindness  of  heart, 
his  desire  to  oblige,  and  points  at  the 
same  time  to  the  fact  that  even  the  editors 
of  these  two  well-known  publications'  had 
misgivings  as  to  the  fading  judgment  of 
the  gouty  invalid  who,  when  he  wrote  to 
me,  had  but  a  few  more  months  to  live  and 
but  a  short  time  left  to  continue  his  long 
life-task  of  amusing  the  British  public  by 
his  humor,  his  wit,  his  buoyant  spirits, 
and  his  delightful  writings :  — 

Tribstb,  Nov.  4,  1871. 

Mv  DEAR  ^— ,  I  send  you  a  line  by  the  mail 
which  leaves  this  morning,  in  preference  to 
keeping  you  waiting  any  longer  for  a  more 
detailed  answer. 

I  shall  send  anything  you  entrust  to  me  to 
ComhUl  with  pleasure ;  but  I  ought  to  premise 
that  I  have  met  scant  success,  even  some  actual 
rebuff,  with  my  last  two  recommendations: 
and  in  one  case  the  paper  I  forwarded  was 
very  able. 

I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of  these  people,  but 
I  believe  the  editors  and  other  influential  men 
about  magazines  long,  so  far  as  they  can,  to 
make  their  own  journal  a  close  borough,  and 
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keep  its  pages  for  a  chosen  knot,  known  each 
to  the  other. 

If  I  dare  presume  a  word  of  advice,  do  not 
let  whatever  you  send  to  a  publisher  seem  a 
collection  of  stray  pieces,  like  the  loose  papers 
in  a  man's  portfolio :  let  there  be,  or  let  there 
seem  to  be,  some  continuous  thread  of  connec- 
tion throughout ;  and  above  all,  avoid  the  word 
"  lecture,"  for  the  papers  can  have  all  the  air 
of  novelty  in  England  that  were  only  heard  on 
the  Bosphorus. 

I  am  so  crippled  with  gout,  that  my  usual 
handwriting  is  now  nearly  impossible;  but  I 
mean  to  be  legible,  and  endeavor  to  be  so. 

I  assure  you  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  be  of  use  to  you :  independently  of  yourself, 
your  name  is  associated  with  the  pleasantest 
memories  and  the  most  genial  relations  of  my 
life.  —  And  I.am  very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Lever. 

Think  well  over  the  title  of  your  papers.  I 
really  believe  it  does  more  for  a  manuscript 
than  for  a  man. 

INTERVIEW    WITH    THE   EMPEROR   NAPO- 
LEON III. —CAROLINE  NORTON,  I868. 

In  1867  I  entered,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Richard  Bentley,  into  Degotiations  with  the 
Marquise  de  Hoissy,  with  respect  to  the 
translation  of  her  **  Recollections  of  Lord 
Byron,"*  which,  even  then,  was  already 
in  the  bands  of  M.  Amyot,  the  great 
French  publisher  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

M.  de  Boissy,  of  whom  so  ntany  stories 
were  told,  and  who  was  principally  known 
for  his  hatred  of  England,  had  been  dead 
some  little  while,  and  his  widow  was  con- 
soling her  solitary  hours  by  writing  the 
eulogy  of  her  first  great  love,  reserving  to 
herself  the  privilege  of  writing  the  life  of 
her  husband  immediately  afterwards. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1868,  she  wrote 
me  word  that  she  could  not  add  anything 
to  the  "  Recollections  of  Lord  Byron,*' 
though  she  intended  to  devote  the  last 
years  of  her  life  to  a  further  chapter  on 
this  beloved  subject,  "  Apr^s  que  j*aurai 
pav^  ma  dette  de  coeur  k  mon  bon  mari.'* 

What  Mr.  Bentley  of  course,  and  very 
naturally,  desired,  was  that  the  transla- 
tion should  bear  the  name  likewise  of  the 
original  authoress ;  but  to  this  the  mar- 
quise objected  for  more  than  a  year. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  her  under- 
stand that  her  authorship  gave  the  **  Recol- 
lections of  Byron  "  a  value  which  without 
it  could  not  exist. 

She  steadily  refused  to  see  it  in  this 
light,  although  she  must  have  been  aware 
that  her  own  great  merit  in  the  late  Mar- 

*  ^!)r  Recollections  of  Lord  Byroiu  By  Coumess 
Guiccioli.  Tran&Uted  by  Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham. 
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quis  de  Boissy*s  eyes  was,  that  she  was 
reputed  to  have  been  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  Lord  Byron. 

Indeed  the  marquis  was  currently  re- 
ported to  have  introduced  his  wife  in  the 
following  fashion  to  all  his  friends  :  **  Per- 
mettez  que  je  vous  pr^sente  ma  femme,  la 
Marquise  de  Boissy,  anciennement  la 
Guiccioli,  vous  savez?  la  maftresse  de 
Byron." 

And,  poor  lady,  so  sensitive  was  she  on 
this  point,  that  she  asked  me  on  one  occa- 
sion to  come  and  breakfast  with  her  in 
order  that  she  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  proving  to  me  that  this  historical  rumor 
was  nothing  but  slanderous  fiction.  In- 
deed, after  an  hour's  explanation,  andsud* 
denly  shedding  a  torrent  of  tears  over  the 
memory  of  one  whom  she  had  so  pas- 
sionately loved,  she  finished  by  saying,  — 

**  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  comment  aurais-je  pu 
etre  la  maitresse  de  Lord  Byron  ?  Jamais 
je  ne  Tai  vu  seule.  Toujours  il  y  avait 
aupr^s  de  nous  un  membre  de  ma  famille; 
quelle  chance  aurais-je  eu  de  m*^pancher 
sur  son  noble  sein  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  il  ^tait  bien 
beau  I " 

The  permission  was  granted  me  at  last 
to  dedicate  the  book  to  the  authoress-^ 
though  she  expressed  to  roe  her  fears  that 
the  thin  veil  which  would  thus  cover  her 
authorship  would  be  torn  asunder;  and 
finally,  seeing  the  futility  of  preserving  an 
anonymous  character,  which  the  publica- 
tion of  her  unsigned  work  in  France  had 
ruthlessly  broken  down,  she  gave  leave  to 
Mr.  Bentley  to  declare  after  the  dedica- 
tion page  that  the  work  was  really  by  her ; 
but  she  never  could  be  got  to  subscribe 
her  name  to  the  book. 

My  translation  had  not  appeared  many 
weeks  before  it  produced  the  famous  con- 
troversy in  which  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe 
took  so  prominent  a  part;  and  Mr.  Hay- 
ward,  in  the  Quarterly^  demolished  Mrs. 
Stowe's  story  in  one  of  his  very  best  es; 
says. 

Writing  to  me  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1869,  Hayward  said :  '*  I  have  now  accu* 
mulated  utensils  for  annihilating  Mrs. 
Stowe,  whose  only  defence  can  and  will 
be  that  she  told  the  story  as  it  was  told 
to  her;  and  1  believe  she  did,  though  the 
memo,  of  which  she  speaks  (which  I  have) 
proves  nothing  of  the  sort.'* 

While  the  controversy  was  raging,  it 
naturally  came  to  the  ears  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  who,  at  Compi^gne,  re- 
quested Lord  Lyons  to  inform  me  that 
he  would  wish  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
translation  by  his  attachioi  the  marquise's 
recollections. 
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There  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to 
get  a  copy  properly  bound,  and  to  request 
an  audience  so  soon  as  the  binder  had  fin- 
ished his  work. 

I  went  to  M.  Pietri,  the  emperor's  then 
private  secretary,  and  in  a  few  days  I  got 
an  order  to  attend  at  the  Tuileries  at  lo 
A.M.  in  evening  clothes. 

This  order  came  upon  me  like  a  thun- 
derbolt, for  it  embodied  the  realization  of 
all  my  dislikes  at  once ;  lo  a.m.,  and  even- 
ing clothes  in  the  morning  ! 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it;  and  hav- 
ing asked  my  faithful  old  Fleury  whether 
my  evening  clothes  could  also  bear  the 
light  of  day,  I  was  dismayed  by  his  an- 
nouncement that  ^'I'habit  de  monsieur  est 
bien  r&pd  pour  une  occasix)n  aussi  solen- 
nelle  ;  et  quant  aux  pantalons  de  mon- 
sieur, j'ai  eu  Toeil  dessus  depuis  trois 
mois  pour  le  fils  de  la  blanchisseuse." 

I  had  to  order  a  new  suit  to  be  ready  in 
twenty-four  hours;  but  the  petty  annoy- 
ances of  life  vanished  at  last,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  precisely  on  the  appointed  morn- 
ing, the  28th  December,  1868,  I  was  ush- 
ered into  the  emperor's  study,  my  two 
volumes  under  my  arm.  As  the  door 
closed  behind  me,  I  saw  standing  in  front 
of  me  a  figure  as  stumpy  in  appearance 
as  the  face  was  seemingly  lifeless.  In- 
deed I  looked  hard  at  the  face,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  there  were  no  eyes  in 
it  at  all.  Presently  some  sounds  reached 
my  ear,  which  I  could  not  make  out  in  the 
least.  Was  the  emperor  speaking  in  En- 
glish ?  Not  having  understood  what  his 
Majesty  said,  I  took  refuge  in  a  deep  bow, 
looked  up,  and  beheld  a  hand  twirling 
the  moustache  on  the  face  without  eyes, 
but  still  I  saw  no  eyes. 

Again  inarticulate  sounds  came  forth, 
and  this  time  I  had  little  doubt  they 
were  in  English ;  but  my  surprise  was 
not  lessened,  for  1  had  alwavs  heard 
that  Napoleon  III.  was  a  good  English 
scholar. 

Still  the  fact  remains  that,  on  his  two 
attempts  with  me,  the  emperor  was  very 
unsuccessful,  and  left  me  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  reputation  given  him  was 
mistaken,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  En- 
glish  went. 

A  second  deep  bow  greeted  this  second 
effort,  at  the  end  of  which,  however,  his 
Majesty,  not  having  found  the  exact  En- 
glish word  he  wanted,  used  a  French 
equivalent,  which  I  quickly  took  as  a  sig- 
nal that  he  desired  the  conversation  to  go 
on  in  that  language. 

From  that  moment  the  eyes  opened,  the 
fat  seemed  to  melt  away,  the  limbs  be- 


came animated,  and  there  poured  on  to 
the  countenance  a  ray  of  sunlit  intelli- 
gence such  as  I  have  never  seen  before  or 
since,  or  probably  ever  will  note  again  on 
any  human  face. 

At  once  the  emperor  began  in  a  playful 
banter,  and  asked  how  I  thought  Monsieur 
de  Boissy  would  have  relished  this  publi- 
cation. 

**  Very  much,  sire ;  for  he  was  proud 
of  the  preceding  connection." 

"  Very  true ;  but  it  is  hard  for  a  husband 
to  have  the  life  of  the  lover  written  by  his 
wife." 

'*  Not  so  hard  when  his  own  life  is  to 
be  chronicled  immediately  after." 

**  By  the  same  hand  ?  " 

"By  the  same."* 

*'"  Trfes  bien  !  "  said  the  emperor,  •*thi8 
is  really  delightful.  Lovers  first,  hus- 
bands next;  Mes  devoirs  du  ccsur  les 
premiers,  ceux  de  la  femme  ensuite.'  I 
think,"  continued  his  majesty,  "that  La 
Guiccioli,  if  she  pursues  her  intention, 
might  very  properly  call  her  second  work 
*Mes  Regrets.*" 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  it  is  to  be  followed  still 
by  another  work,  to  be  entitled  *  La  vie  de 
Byron  en  Italie.'" 

"Ses  folies,"  exclaimed  the  emperor; 
"la  Marquise  fait  bien  les  choses. 
D'abord  ce  ^oni  ses  souvenirs^  qui  laissant 
i,  d^sirer  lui  inspirent  ses  regrets  et  finis- 
sent  par  lui  rappeier  sesfoliesy 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  neater  summing 
up. 

Taking  up  the  volumes,  the  emperor 
then  said  :  "  What  a  great  deal  the  mar- 
quise has  writen  on  this  subject ! " 

"It  has  been  a  labor  of  love." 

"  But,  after  all,  what  does  she  want  to 
prove  ? " 

"  That  Byron  possessed  every  virtue, 
and  never  a  fault." 

"  What  I "  said  the  emperor  —  "  that  he 
had  no  vices  ?  But  I  see  here  the  word 
•iritability.'" 

"  No  doubt,  sire,  to  refute  an  accusa- 
tion." 

The  emperor  laughed  most  heartily,  and 
wished  people  could  all  find  such  enthusi- 
astic apologists. 

"  She  is  not  wanting  in  courage,  how- 
ever," remarked  his  Majesty;  "and  I  sup- 
pose that  is  the  great  merit  of  her  book. 
At  any  rate,  I  look  forward  to  reading  this 
effusive  debt  of  gratitude  with  more  satis- 
faction *qu'on  ne  lit  ordinairement  les 
oeuvres  de  la  reconnaissance.' " 

^  Madame  de  Boissy  afterwards  gave  up  this  inteti- 
tion,  and  told  me  that  the  life  would  be  written  by  a 
M.  de  Lescure.    I  don't  know  whether  it  ever  waa. 
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REMINISCENCES   OF  AN   ATTACHE. 


The  honor  of  a  review  io  the  Times^ 
from  the  pen  of  Caroline  Norton,  nv^s  the 
crowning  reward  of  that  most  disagreea- 
ble of  tasks,  the  translation  into  English 
of  indifferent  French;  and  when  she  in- 
formed me  herself  that  she  was  the  author- 
ess of  the  exceedingly  able  criticism  I  had 
read  and  was  mentioning  to  her,  I  seldom 
remember  experiencing  a  prouder  mo- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Norton  was  to  me  the  personi- 
fication of  all  that  was  handsome,  clever, 
fascinating,  and  agreeable ;  and  the  little 
suppers  she  was  wont  to  give  in  Ches- 
terfield Street  were  pleasures  one  never 
forgot,  and  each  of  which  one  tried  not  to 
leave  without  the  promise  or  prospect  of  a 
successor  to  it. 

In  the  above-mentioned  review,  she  cor- 
rectly described  the  Guiccioli's  book  in 
one  single  sentence :  "  Madame  de  Boissy 
is  as  constant  to  Byron  as  Anacreon's  lyre 
was  to  love ; "  and  like  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon, was  much  struck  by  the  courage 
of  the  person  who,  with  such  reputation 
as  the  world  and  Byron's  name  had  given 
her,  could  thus  publish  the  life  of  her 
lover,  and  write  it  with  undiminished  ad- 
miration of  his  great  talents,  and  equal 
blindness  to  his  glaring  faults. 

An  English  lady  who  had  chanced  to  have  a 
foreign  poet  of  noble  station  for  her  cavaliere 
servtnte^  would  perhaps  have  maintained  a 
discreet  silence  to  the  day  of  her  death.  Lady 
Ligonier  never  wrote  the  life  of  Alfieri ;  but 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Boissy  is  '*  une  grande 
dame  de  par  le  roonde,"  and  ^  well,  they  man- 
age these  things  differently  abroad. 

The  result,  however,  will  be  renewed  admi- 
ration for  the  astonishing  courage  and  con- 
stancy with  which  Countess  Guiccioli  defends 
her  faultless  monster.  She  takes  the  late  Lady 
Noel  Byron  in  hand,  and  treats  her  with  the 
most  freezing  politeness;  en  vraie  Marquise 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  contemplating 
**  une  miss  Anglaise  "  through  her  eyeglass. 

Thomas  Moore  got  rather  tired  of  Byron 
biographically  before  he  had  done  with  him ; 
and  Lord  Russell  erew  even  more  tired  of 
Thomas  Moore.  But  Madame  de  Boissy*s 
praise  knows  no  surcease  or  lapse  in  sustaining 
power.  She  is  the  Paganini  of  panegyric,  and 
charms  the  world  on  one  Byronic  string. 

How  terse,  how  graphic,  how  amiably 
sarcastic,  and  how  delightfully  true,  are 
these  little  thrusts  at  the  authoress  whose 
work  I  had  translated ;  and  how  each  re- 
calls the  spoken  remarks  which  she  made 
to  me,  and  which  were  so  much  relished 
by  her  eager  listener  1 


FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR,    1870. 

After  her  return  from  a  successful 
trip  to  the  East,  her  Majesty  the  empress 
Eugenie  is  supposed  to  have  exercised 
great  influence  over  her  husband;  and  as 
it  was  after  that  somewhat  hasty  expedi- 
tion that  she  was  admitted  to  a  recognized 
place  in  the  Cabinet  councils,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  supposition  had  much  to 
substantiate  it. 

The  emperor,  who  hitherto  had  been 
known  as  rather  anti-clerical,  became  sud- 
denly the  protector  of  the  Papacy;  and 
his  conversion  to  clerical  views  in  the  in- 
terest of  France  gave  rise  to  a  lampooo 
which  ran  thus:  — 

Pr^s  de  son  vieux  sur  son  d^clin 
Mimi  fait  touiours  la  bigote ; 
Elle  en  veut  taire  un  calotin, 
II  ne  vaut  plus  une  calotte. 

Not  to  be  worth  the  head-gear  of  a  priest, 
was  a  very  strong  invective  against  a  ruler 
who  had  devoted  his  best  years  to  the 
prosperity  of  France. 

But  it  shows,  in  its  spirit  of  scurrilous 
ingratitude,  what  the  state  of  feeling  was 
at  the  time. 

"  Nous  dansons  sur  un  volcan  '*  was 
said  many  years  before,  but  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  in  1869;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  remember  that  year  and  its 
events  without  recalling  the  extraordinary 
change  that  had  come  over  the  man,  whose 
utterances  on  the  first  of  the  year  had  for 
a  long  time  past  been  looked  upon  as  the 
key  of  what  Europe  might  expect  were  the 
wishes  of  France  and  its  sovereign  to  be 
disregarded. 

In  1869,  the  personal  government  of  the 
emperor  came  to  an  end,  just  as  his  reli- 
gious views  suffered  alteration ;  but  — 
what  is  a  more  significant  fact  —  the  old 
dread  of  the  emperor  to  engage  in  war 
with  Prussia  was  practically  overcome; 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  now,  that 
from  this  year  a  settled  purpose  came  to 
the  front — a  resolve  which  eventually 
brought  ruin  to  France  and  to  the  impe- 
rial family  —  the  decision  taken  by  the 
emperor,  despite  bis  knowledge  of  the  un- 
prepared state  of  his  country,  to  divert  his 
country's  attention  from  growing  troubles 
at  home  by  plunging  it  into  a  war  of  coo- 
quest. 

That  he  took  kindly  to  the  decision 
would  be  inaccurate;  for  I  heard  from 
more  than  one  royal  personage  in  Ger- 
many, that  up  to  the  very  last  Napoleoo 
III.  hoped  it  might  be  delayed,  and  my 
informants  were  likely  to  know;  but  from 
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the  be^innincr  of  the  year  1869,  NapoIeoD 
was  ruled  and  not  a  ruler. 

He  played  the  part  of  a  gambler  who 
stakes  his  last  chance  on  a  throw  of  the 
dice ;  and  when  his  thoughts  had  been 
uttered,  the  die  was  cast. 

In  February,  1870,  I  went  to  a  last  re- 
ception at  the  French  Foreign  Office.  M. 
Daru  was  then  at  the  head  of  that  impor- 
tant department,  and  his  family  were  all 
well  known  to  roe.  They  belonged  to  that 
charmed  circle  which,  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  parliamentary  government,  had  so 
studiously  kept  aloof  from  imperial  asso- 
ciations. 

He  did  not,  therefore,  look  upon  me  in 
a  mere  official  character,  but  treated  me 
with  a  friendly  courtesy  and  kindness 
which  my  position  of  attach^  alone  could 
not  warrant,  but  which  was  due  to  my 
friendship  with  his  son. 

When  I  was  announced,  he  cordially 
shook  hands  with  me  and  exclaimed, — 

'*Is  it  true  that  we  are  about  to  lose 
you  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  transferred  to  Constan- 
tinople." 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
asked  to  be  removed  from  Paris  ?  " 

•*Weli,  I  have  had  three  delightful 
years,  and  I  must  see  a  little  of  the  rest 
of  Europe," 

**You  wfU  see  enough  of  it  if  you  re- 
main here,"  said  his  Excellency. 
But  Paris  is  Capua." 
It  will  not  be  so  long.  Events  are 
about  to  take  place,"  gravely  remarked 
the  minister,  ** which  will  far  exceed  in 
importance  anything  that  has  gone  before ; 
et  c'est  quand  ces  grands  ^v^nements  se 
pr^parent  que  vous  quittez  vos  amis,  et 
vous  nous  cites  adieu.  C'est  bien  mal  k 
vous." 

I  was  much  impressed  by  these  words; 
and  indeed  they  have  never  ceased  to  ring 
in  my  ears. 

Did  M.  Daru  know  that  war  was  re- 
solved upon,  or  did  he  speak  from  the 
knowledge  of  wliat  was  passing  through 
the  imperial  mind,  regardless  of  its  being 
a  settled  intention  or  not?  The  question 
IS  one  I  perhaps  could  solve;  but  it  mat- 
ters little  here.  All  I  care  to  point  out  in 
relating  this  anecdote  is  the  curious  fact 
that  in  February,  1870,  long  before  the 
Benedetti  incidents,  a  French  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  alluded  to  the  coming  war ; 
and  the  remarks  with  which  I  have  pref- 
aced this  conversation  must  show  how 
really  grateful  Napoleon  III.  would  have 
been  for  a  friend  to  stop  him  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice  from  which  be  was  about  to 
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plunge  headlong  against  his  better  ju<Jg- 
ment  and  his  own  instinctive  fears,  only 
to  lose  himself  and  France. 

lo  August  of  the  preceding  year,  I  had 
casually  told  a  Prussian  colleague  of  my 
desire  to  be  some  day  sent  to  Germany, 
when  he  remarked  smilingly,  "Wait  until 
it  is  created  "  (Attendez  qu'elle  soit  for- 
m^e);  and  though  at  the  time  the  remark 
struck  me  as  whimsical,  still,  in  weighing 
events  as  they  subsequently  occurred,  and 
as  history  has  now  chronicled  them,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  England  was 
not  well  aware  of  both  German  intentions 
and  French  apprehensions.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  do  more  in  these  pages  than  to  re- 
cord my  firm  belief  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  England  to  stop  the  Franco-Ger* 
man  war  at  the  outset,  in  the  name  of 
European  civilization  about  to  be  out- 
raged, and  thus  prove  a  friend  to  Napo- 
leon III.,  just  as  it  was  in  the  power  of 
this  country  to  delay  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  more  recent  years,  had  not  Igna- 
tiew  proved  a  better  diplomatist  at  the 
Conference  of  Constantinople  than  the 
representatives  of  other  powers. 

When  in  Germany,  I  was  shown  a  fan 
belonging  to  Fraulein  von  Cohausen,  upon 
which,  when  she  accompanied  the  Duch- 
ess Dowager  of  Hamilton  to  Wilhelms- 
hdhe,  where  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner,  the 
emperor  had  written  these  lines  of  Dante: 

Nessun  maggior  dulore, 
C\ih  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria. 

Poor  emperor  1  he  was  a  friend  to  all, 
and  fell  through  his  friends.  He  was  very 
true  to  England,  whatever  he  may  have 
been  to  other  countries;  but  England 
failed  him  unfortunately  in  Denmark,  for- 
tunately in  Mexico,  and  fatally  in  1870. 


From  Nature. 
SOUTH  AMERICAN   BIRD-MUSIC 

Mr.  Burroughs,  an  American  natu- 
ralist, in  his  **  Impressions  of  some  Brit- 
ish Song  Birds,"  has  said  :  **  Many  of  the 
American  songsters  are  shy  wood-birds, 
seldom  seen  or  heard  near  the  habitations 
of  men,  while  nearly  all  the  British  birds 
are  semi-domesticated,  and  sing  in  the 
garden  and  orchard.  This  fact,  I  had 
said,  in  connection  with  their  more  soft 
and  plaintive  voices,  made  our  song-birds 
seem  less  to  a  foreign  traveller  than  his 
own."  These  words  apply  with  much 
greater  force  to  the  birds  of  South  Amer- 
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ica,  the  species  being  much  more  numer- 
ous and  less  well  known  than  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the. continent;  while 
the  true  songsters  are  relatively  fewer, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  several  large 
songless  families,  such  as  the  tyrants, 
humming-birds,  and  others. 

The  South  American  songsters  certainly 
do  not,  like  those  of  Europe,  mass  them- 
selves about  the  habitations  of  men,  to 
sing  there  as  if  sweet  voices  were  given 
to  them  solely  for  the  delectation  of  hu- 
man listeners ;  they  are  pre-eminently 
birds  of  the  wild  forest,  the  marsh,  and 
the  savannah ;  and  the  ornithologist  or 
collector  from  Europe,  whose  principal 
object  is  to  make  a  large  collection,  has 
little  time  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  accomplishments  of  the  species 
he  desires  above  all  things  to  shoot.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Doubtless  there  remains  in 
the  minds  of  most  people  something  of 
that  ancient  notion  that  brilliant  plumaged 
birds  utter  only  harsh,  disagreeable 
sounds;  while  the  sober-toned  songsters 
of  temperate  regions  —  especially  those  of 
Europe  —  have  the  gift  of  melody ;  that 
sweet  songs  are  heard  in  England,  and 
screams  and  grating  notes  within  the  trop- 
ics. Only  we  know  now  that  the  obscure 
species  there  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
brilliant  ones.  It  is  quite  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  tropics,  so  rich  in  other  re- 
spects, though  by  no  means  the  realms 
**  where  birds  forget  to  sing,"  do  not  excel, 
or  even  equal,  the  temperate  regions  in 
the  amount  and  quality  of  their  bird  mel- 
ody. Mr.  im  Thurn  only  echoes  the  words 
of  many  English  travellers  in  the  tropics, 
when  he  says,  in  his  recent  work  on  Brit- 
ish Guiana:  **The  almost  entire  absence 
of  sweet  bird-notes  at  once  strikes  the 
traveller  who  comes  from  thrush  and  war- 
bler haunted  temperate  lands.*'  Mr.  Bates, 
on  this  subject,  says :  "  The  few  sounds 
of  birds  are  of  that  pensive  and  mysteri- 
ous character  which  intensifies  the  feeling 
of  solitude  rather  than  imparts  a  sense  of 
life  and  cheerfulness.'* 

On  the  question  of  tropical  bird-music 
much  remains  to  be  said  by  future  travel- 
lers ;  but  South  America  is  not  all  trop- 
ical, and  travellers  visiting  the  southern 
temperate  portion  of  that  continent  might 
have  looked  to  find  there  melodists  equal 
to  those  of  Europe  and  North  America ; 
for  even  assuming  that  to  utter  agreeable 
sounds  a  bird,  wherever  found,  must  be 
fashioned  after  the  pattern  of  some  Euro- 
pean form,  we  find  that  the  typical  song- 
sters of  the  north  —  the  thrushes,  wrens, 
warblers,  finches,  etc  — are  well  repre- 
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sented  in  the  Plata,  Chilian,  and  Patago- 
nian  regions.  As  a  fact,  the  best  songsters 
there  belong  to  the  wide-ranging  American 
genus  AfimuSy  while  in  the  more  tropical 
icterine  family  there  is  great  variety  of 
hnguage,  and  some  exceedingly  sweet 
voices. 

Of  the  great  naturalists  of  recent  times 
who  have  depreciated  South  American 
bird-music,  I  will  mention  Darwin  only, 
as  very  great  importance  must  always  be 
attached  to  his  words,  even  when  he  fails 
to  show  his  usual  discrimination.  He 
says  of  the  common  Mimus  calandria: 
*'  It  is  remarkable  from  possessing  a  song 
far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  bird  ia 
the  country;  indeed,  it  is  nearly  the  only 
bird  in  South  America  which  I  have  ob- 
served to  take  its  stand  for. the  purpose 
of  singing.'*  He  then  adds  that  the  song 
is  like  that  of  the  sedge  warbler. 

There  are  many  better  singers  than  the 
M,  calandria;  and  as  to  its  being  nearly 
the  only  bird  that  takes  its  stand  for  the 
purpose  of  singing,  there  are,  in  the  Plata 
district  alone,  a  greater  number  of  birds 
with  that  habit  than  in  England ;  though, 
taking  the  number  of  species  in  the  two 
countries,  the  Plata  singers  are  relatively 
fewer.  It  is  equally  beside  the  mark  to 
compare  the  sedge  warbler  with  the  calan- 
dria, the  performance  of  the  former  bird 
resembling  that  of  the  other  only  as  a 
slight  sketch  may  be  said  to  resemble  a 
finished  painting. 

Darwin  does  not  say  much  about  the 
singing  of  birds,  and  appears  to  have 
taken  but  little  interest  in  the  subject, 
possibly  because  this  species  of  natural 
melody  gave  him  little  or  no  pleasure; 
otherwise  he  could  scarcely  have  written 
of  the  diuca  finch  that  "  the  male  during 
incubation  has  two  or  three  pleasant 
notes,  which  Molina,  in  an  exaggerated 
description,  has  called  a  fine  song.'*  The 
fact  is,  the  old  Chilian  naturalist  scarcely 
does  justice  to  the  song  of  the  diuca, 
which  is  mellower  in  sound  than  any  other 
finch  melody  I  am  acquainted  with.  Of 
his  account  of  the  singing  of  the  thenca 
mocking-bird,  the  thili,  the  black-headed 
finch,  loyca,  and  various  other  species, 
Darwin  says  nothing. 

Not  all  the  European  writers  whose 
words  carry  weight,  however,  have  turned 
a  deaf,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  very  unapprecia* 
tive  ear  to  the  bird-music  of  the  great  bird- 
continent.  Azara  is  a  notable  exception. 
He  was  not  a  mere  collector,  nor  was  he 
even  a  naturalist  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word  ;  but,  made  fit  for  bis  task  by  a 
keen  faculty  of  observation,  and  an  insati- 
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able  craving  for  knowledge  of  all  kinds, 
he  went  into  the  forest  to  watch  the  birds 
and  write  the  history  of  their  lives.  In 
Spain  he  bad  been  familiar  from  childhood 
with  the  best  songsters  of  Europe,  and  in 
Para<;uay  he  paid  great  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  species  he  noticed.  He 
makes  mistakes  sometimes,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  nesting  or  other  habits,  but 
when  describing  their  songs,  he  records 
his  own  impressions  only.  With  the 
works  of  his  contemporary,  Buffon,  he 
only  became  acquainted  after  having  com- 
pleted his  own  observations;  and  the 
voluminous  strictures  on  the  French  nat- 
uralist, which  burden,  and  to  some  extent 
spoil,  the  otherwise  delightful  **  Apunta- 
mientos,"  were  only  inserted  after  his  own 
descriptions  had  been  written. 

In  his  introductory  pages,  entitled  *'  De 
los  Paxaros  en  General,"  he  refers  to  Buf- 
fon*s  well-known  opinion  concerning  the 
inferiority  of  American  songsters,  and 
says :  "  But  if  a  choir  of  singers  were 
selected  in  the  Old  World,  and  compared 
with  one  of  an  equal  number  gathered  in 
Paraguay,  1  am  not  sure  which  would  win 
the  victory."  In  another  place,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  same  subject,  he  says :  *'  They 
are  mistaken  who  think  there  are  not  as 
many  and  as  good  singers  here  as  in 
Europe." 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Bates's 
words,  already  quoted,  bird-music  of  that 
** pensive  and  mysterious"  character  he 
mentions  is  to  many  minds  more  pleasing 
than  the  loud,  cheerful,  persistent  singing 
of  many  highly  esteemed  British  singers, 
like  the  chaffinch  and  song-thrush. 

Mr.  Bates  also  heard,  in  the  Amazonian 
forest,  '*  another  bird  that  had  a  most 
sweet  and  melancholy  song,  uttered  in  a 
plaintive  key,  commencing  high,  and  de- 
scending by  harmonic  intervals." 

Of  the  common  house-wren  of  the  Plata, 
Azara  says  that  its  song  is  "  in  style  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  nightingale,  though 
its  phrases  are  not  so  delicate  and  expres- 
sive; nevertheless,  I  count  it  amongst  the 
first  songsters."  He  speaks  even  more 
highly  of  the  voice  of  the  todo  voz  {Cisto- 
thorus platensi5\  which  greatly  delighted 
him  with  its  sweet,  varied,  and  expressive 
melody.  The  members  of  this  melodious 
genus,  and  of  the  allied  genera,  are  found 
throughout  South  America,  from  Panama 
to  Patagonia,  and  we  know  from  others 
besides  Azara  that  their  music  does  not 
dissolve  away  in  the  tropics,  or  turn  to 
harsh  sounds.  Mr.  Wallace  heard  a  cis- 
totborus  singing  very  sweetly  on  the 
shores  of  the  Amazoo,  and  D'Orbigny,  in 


the  "Voyage  dans  I'Am^rique  Mdridio- 
nale,"  thus  describes  the  singing  of  the 
Thryothorus  modulator^  which  he  heard 
in  Yungas,  in  Bolivia:  *' Perched  on  a 
bough  overhanging  the  torrent,  its  rich, 
melodious  voice  seemed  in  strange  con- 
trast to  the  melancholy  aspect  of  its  sur- 
roundings. Its  voice,  which  is  not  com- 
parable with  anything  we  have  in  Europe, 
exceeds  that  of  the  nightingale  in  volume 
and  expression,  if  not  in  flexibility.  Fre- 
quently it  sounds  like  a  melody  rendered 
by  a  flute  at  a  great  distance;  at  other 
times  its  sweet  and  varied  cadences  are 
mingled  with  clear,  piercing  tones  or  deep 
throat-notes,  —  in  one  word,  a  grave  music 
composed  of  the  purest  sounds.  We  have 
really  no  words  adequate  to  express  the 
effect  of  this  song,  heard  in  the  midst  of 
a  nature  so  redundant,  and  of  mountain 
scenery  so  wild  and  savage." 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  this  descrip- 
tion allowance  must  be  made  for  the  en- 
thusiasm natural  to  a  Frenchman,  but  Mr. 
Bates,  certainly  the  most  sober-minded 
naturalist  that  ever  penetrated  the  Brazil- 
ian forests,  gives  a  scarcely  less  fascinat- 
ing account  of  a  melodist  closely  allied  to 
D'Orbigny*s  bird,  if  not  identical  with  it. 
'*  I  frequently  heard,"  he  says,  **  in  the 
neighborhood  of  these  huts  the  realejo 
or  organ-bird  (Cyphorhinus  can/ans),  the 
most  remarkable  songster  by  far  of  the 
Amazonian  forest.  When  its  singular 
notes  strike  the  ear  for  the  first  time  the 
impression  cannot  be  resisted  that  they 
are  produced  by  a  human  voice.  Some 
musical  boy  must  be  gathering  fruits  in 
the  thickets,  and  is  singing  a  few  notes  to 
cheer  himself.  The  tones  become  more 
fluty  and  plaintive;  they  are  now  those  of 
a  flageolet,  and,  notwithstanding  the  utter 
impossibility  of  the  thing,  one  is  for  the 
moment  convinced  that  some  one  is  play- 
ing that  instrument.  ...  It  is  the  only 
songter  which  makes  an  impression  on 
the  natives,  who  sometimes  rest  their  pad- 
dles whilst  travelling  in  their  small  canoes, 
along  the  shady  by-paths,  as  if  struck  by 
the  mysterious  sound." 

Outside  of  these  pre-eminently  tuneful 
groups  —  thrushes,  warblers,  finches,  etc. 
—  there  are  many  species  belonging  to 
groups  considereci  songless  which  never- 
theless do  sing,  or  have,  at  any  rate,  some 
highly  musical  notes.  Dendrocolaptine 
birds  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  songsters; 
but  they  are  loquacious,  and  fill  the  woods 
with  sound,  often  pleasant  and  laughter- 
like in  character ;  and  in  many  species  the 
male  and  female  combine  their  voices  in  a 
pretty  kind  of  chorus.    In  the  well-known 
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oven-bird  this  is  very  strikio^,  the  male 
and  female  singing  a  ringing,  joyous  duet 
in  different  tones,  producing  an  harmoni- 
ous effect.  D'Orbigny  notices  this  har- 
monious singing  of  the  Furnarius,  The 
hirundines  in  many  cases  have  voices  ut- 
terly unlike  those  of  Europe,  which  as  a 
rule  only  emit  a  squeaking  twitter.  They 
have,  on  the  contrary,  rather  thick  tones, 
in  many  cases  resembling  the  throat-notes 
of  the  skylark,  and  some  have  a  very  pleas- 
ing set  song.  The  humanlike  tones  of 
some  of  the  pigeons,  the  plaintive  fluting 
of  the  tinamous,  even  the  notes  of  some 
kingfishers  and  cuckoos,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  the  bird-music  of  South  America. 
Waterloo's  words  about  the  **  songless  " 
bell-bird  are  well  known,  and,  allowing 
that  he  goes  too  far  when  he  says  that 
Orpheus  himself  would  drop  his  lyre  to 
listen  to  this  romantic  sound,  it  is  still 
certain  that  there  are  hundreds  of  species, 
which,  like  the  bell-bird  of  the  Orinoco 
forests,  utter  a  few  delightful  notes,  or 
produce  a  pleasing  effect  by  joining  their 
voices  in  a  chorus.  Thus,  Mr.  Bates 
speaks  of  the  Monasa  nigra frons —  a  bar- 
bet  :  "  This  flock  of  tamburi-para  were 
the  reverse  of  dull :  they  were  gamboling 
and  chasing  each  other  amongst  the 
branches.  As  they  sported  about  they 
emitted  a  few  short,  tuneful  notes,  which 
altogether  produced  a  ringing,  musical 
chorus  that  greatly  surprised  me." 

But  even  leaving  out  all  these  irregular 
melodists  ;  also  omitting  the  tanagers,  the 
tyrants,  and  their  nearest  allies ;  the  Den- 
drocolaptidae  and  Formicaridx,  and  the 
humming-birds  —  these  few  families  I 
have  mentioned  comprising  about  eigh- 
teen hundred  species  —  there  would  still 
be  a  far  greater  number  of  regular  song- 
sters than  Europe  can  show,  so  great  is 
the  bird'Wealth  of  South  America;  and 
concerning  the  merits  of  their  music  I  can 
only  say  that  Azara  and  D*Orbigny  did  not 
hear  the  best  singer  —  the  Mimus  triurus. 
It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  in 
that  portion  of  the  globe,  so  inconceivably 
rich  in  species,  and  where  bird>life  has 
had  its  greatest  development,  the  faculty 
of  melody  had  not  been  as  highly  perfected 
as  in  other  regions. 

A  very  long  time  has  passed  since 
Azara  made  that  remark  about  a  choir  of 
song-birds  selected  in  Paraguay,  and  our 
knowledge  on  this  subject —  possibly  be- 
cause it  has  been  thought  unimportant  — 
has  scarcely  been  added  to  since  his  day  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  best  sing- 
ers of  two  regions  have  been  compared, 
and  a  verdict  arrived  at,  sometbtog  more 


remains  to  be  said.  The  species  which 
"  formally  take  their  stand  for  the  purpose 
of  singing*'  sometimes  delight  us  less 
than  others  which  have  no  set  song,  but 
yet  utter  notes  of  exquisite  purity.  Nor 
is  this  all.  To  most  minds  the  dulcet 
strains  of  a  few  favored  songsters  contrib- 
ute only  a  part,  and  not  always  the  largest 
part,  of  the  pleasurable  sensations  re- 
ceived from  the  bird  voices  of  any  district. 
All  natural  sounds  produce,  in  some  meas- 
ure, agreeable  sensations:  the  pattering 
of  rain  on  the  leaves,  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
the  dash  of  waves  on  the  beach,  the 
"  springs  and  dying  gales  "  of  a  breeze  to 
the  pines ;  and  so,  coming  to  birds,  the 
clear,  piercing  tones  of  the  sand-piper,  the 
cry,  etherealized  by  distance,  of  a  passing 
migrant,  the  cawing  of  rooks  on  the  tree- 
tops,  afford  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
whistle  of  the  blackbird.  There  is  a 
charm  in  the  infinite  variety  of  bird-lan- 
guage heard  in  a  sub-tropical  forest,  where 
birds  are  most  abundant,  exceeding  that 
of  many  monotonously  melodious  voices ; 
the  listener  would  not  willingly  lose  any 
of  the  many  indescribable  sounds  emitted 
by  the  smaller  species,  or  the  screams  and 
human-like  calls,  or  solemn,  deep  booming 
or  drumming  of  the  larger  kind,  or  even 
the  piercing  shrinks  which  may  be  heard 
miles  away.  The  bird-language  of  an  En- 
glish wood  or  orchard,  made  up  in  most 
part  of  melodious  tones,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  band  composed  entirely  of 
small  wind-instruments  with  a  very  lim- 
ited range  of  sound,  and  which  produces 
no  storms  of  noise,  eccentric  flights,  or 
violent  contrasts,  or  anything  to  startle 
the  listener  —  a  sweet  but  somewhat  tame 
performance.  The  sub-tropical  forest  is 
more  like  an  orchestra  in  which  a  countless 
number  of  varied  instruments  take  part  in 
a  performance  in  which  there  are  many 
noisy  discords,  while  the  tender,  spiritual 
tones  heard  at  intervals  seem,  by  contrast, 
infinitely  sweet  and  precious. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 


From  St  James's  Gazette. 
CHEERFULNESS  IN  LIFE  AND  ART. 

** Rejoice  always:  and  again  I  say, 
rejoice,"  says  one  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties ;  and  a  poet  who  is  scarcely  less  ia- 
fallible  in  psychological  science  writes,  — 

A  cheerful  heart  is  what  the  Muses  love. 

Dante  makes  melancholy  dismally  pun* 
tshed  in  purgatory ;  though  bis  own  inte* 
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rior  gaiety  —  of  which  a  word  by-aod-by  — 
is  so  iDterior,  and  its  outward  aspect  often 
so  grim,  that  he  is  vulgarly  considered  to 
have  himself  beeo  a  sinner  in  this  sort. 
Good  art  is  nothing  but  a  representation 
of  life;  and  that  the  good  are  gay  is  a 
commonplace,  and  one  which,  strange  to 
say,  is  as  generally  disbelieved  as  it  is, 
when  rightly  understood,  undeniably  true. 
The  good  and  brave  heart  is  always  gay 
in  this  sense;  that,  although  it  may  be 
afflicted  and  oppressed  by  its  own  misfor- 
tunes and  those  of  others,  it  refuses  in 
the  darkest  moment  to  consent  to  despond- 
ency; and  thus  a  habit  of  mind  is  formed 
which  can  discern  in  most  of  its  own 
afflictions  some  cause  for  grave  rejoicing, 
and  can  thence  infer  at  least  a  probability 
of  such  cause  in  cases  where  it  cannot  be 
discerned.  Regarding  thus  cheerfully  and 
hopefully  its  own  sorrows,  it  is  not  over- 
troubled  by  those  of  others,  however  ten- 
der and  helpful  its  sympathies  may  be. 
It  is  impossible  to  weep  much  for  that  in 
others  which  we  should  smile  at  in  our- 
selves; and  when  we  see  a  soul  writhing 
like  a  worm  under  what  seems  to  us  a 
small  misfortune,  our  pity  for  its  misery 
is  much  mitigated  by  contempt  for  its 
cowardice. 

A  couple  of  generations  ago  most  peo- 
ple would  have  opened  their  eyes  wide  at 
any  one  who  should  have  thought  remarks 
like  these  worth  making.  Such  truth 
formed  part  of  the  universal  tradition  of 
civilization  and  moral  culture.  But  a  wil- 
ful melancholy,  and,  the  twin  sign  of  cor- 
ruption, a  levity  which  acutely  fears  and 
sympathizes  with  pains  which  are  literally 
only  skin  deep,  have  been  increasing  upon 
us  of  late  in  a  most  portentous  way.  The 
much  vaunted  growth  of  *'  humanity  "  has 
been  due  rather  to  a  softening  of  the  na- 
tional brain  than  of  its  heart.  Huge  moral 
ill,  the  fact  of  national  degradation,  the 
prospect  of  national  disaster,  arouses  less 
pain  in  the  sympathetic  hearts  of  humani- 
tarians than  the  yelp  of  a  poodle  which 
has  had  its  ear  pinched.  Men  and  times 
do  not  talk  about  the  virtues  they  possess. 
Which  is  roost  inhuman;  to  punish  with 
rack  and  wheel  the  treason  which  volun- 
tarily sacrifices  or  jeopardizes  the  welfare 
of  millions,  or  to  condone  or  ignore  it  for 
the  sake  of  momentary  ease?    The  En- 

gland  in  which  melancholy  and  levity  are 
ecoming  prevalent  habits  is  merry  En- 
gland no  more.  "The  nation  thou  bast 
multiplied,  but  not  increased  the  jov.*' 
And  we  are  not  the  only  nation  which 
deserves  this  lamentation  of  the  prophet. 
The  growths  of  melancholy  and  levity 


have  been  still  more  marked  in  France. 
In  America,  some  traveller  has  remarked, 
"  there  is  comfort  everywhere,  but  no  joy." 
America  is  accordingly  the  only  country 
which  has  no  art. 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  vulgar  error  to 
consider  Dante  a  melancholy  poet.  In 
the  whole  range  of  art,  joy  is  nowhere  ex- 
pressed  so  often  and  with  such  piercing 
sweetness  as  in  the  '*Paradiso;"  and  it 
flashes  occasionally  through  the  dun  at- 
mosphere of  the  other  parts  of  the  poem. 
The  **  Inferno  "  is  pervaded  by  the  vigor- 
ous joy  of  the  poet  at  beholding  thor- 
oughly bad  people  getting  their  deserts; 
and  the  penances  of  purgatory  are  con- 
templated by  him  with  the  grave  pleasure 
which  is  often  felt  by  the  saner  sort  of 
persons,  even  in  this  world,  under  the 
sufferings  they  acknowledge  to  be  the 
appropriate  punishment  of  and  purification 
from  the  sins  they  have  fallen  into. 
Shakespeare  is  the  most  cheerful  of  po- 
ets. We  read  his  deepest  tragedies  with- 
out contracting  even  a  momentary  stain 
of  melancholy,  however  many  tears  they 
may  have  drawn  from  as.  Calderon  flies 
among  horrors  and  disasters  on  the  wings 
of  a  bird  of  paradise,  without  any  result- 
ing incongruity }  and  like  things  maybe 
said  of  the  greatest  painters  and  musi- 
cians until  quite  recent  times.  But  since 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century  how 
many  of  our  geniuses  have  mingled  their 
songs  with  tears  and  sighs  over  "insolu- 
ble problems"  and  *' mysteries  of  life" 
which  have  no  existence  for  a  man  who 
is  in  his  right  senses  and  who  minds  his 
own  business  ;  while  the  "scrannel  pipes  " 
of  the  smaller  wits  have  been  playing  to 
the  sorry  Yankee  tune  of  *'  There's  noth- 
ing new,  and  there's  nothing  true,  and  it 
doesn't  signify."  Music  has  taken  to  im- 
itate the  wailing  of  lost  spirits  or  the 
liveliness  of  the  casino;  and  the  highest 
ambition  of  several  of  our  best  painters 
seems  to  have  been  to  evoke  a  pathos 
from  eternal  gloom. 

This  is  false  art,  and  represents  a  false 
life,  or  rather  that  which  is  not  life  at  all ; 
for  life  is  not  only  joyful,  it  is  joy  itself. 
Life,  unhindered  by  the  internal  obstruc- 
tion of  vice  or  the  outward  obscurations 
of  pain,  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  is  pure  and 
simple  joy;  as  we  have  roost  of  us  experi- 
enced during  the  few  hours  of  our  lives  in 
which,  the  conscience  being  free,  all  bod- 
ily and  external  evils  have  been  removed 
or  at  least  quiescent.  And,  though  these 
glimpses  of  perfect  sunshine  are  few  and 
far  between,  the  joy  ef  life  will  not  be 
wholly  obscured  to  us  by  any  external  evil 
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—  provided  the  breast  is  clear  of  remorse, 
envy,  discontent,  or  any  other  habitually 
cherished  sin.  The  opportunities  and 
hindrances  of  joyful  life  are  pretty  fairly 
distributed  among  all  classes  and  persons. 
God  is  just,  and  his  mercy  is  over  all  his 
works.  If  gardens  and  parks  are  denied 
to  the  inhabitant  of  a  city  lane«  his  eye  is 
so  sharpened  by  its  fasts  that  it  can  drink 
in  its  full  share  of  the  sweetness  of  nature 
from  a  flowering  geranium  or  a  pot  of 
crocuses  on  his  window-sill.  There  are 
really  very  few  persons  who  have  not 
enough  to  eat.  Marriage  is  open  almost 
equally  to  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  less 
wealthy  members  of  the  upper  orders. 
None  are  without  opportunities  of  joy  and 
abundant  reasons  for  gratitude;  and  the 
hindrances  of  joy  are,  if  justly  considered, 
only  opportunities  of  acquiring  new  ca- 
pacities for  delight.  In  proportion  as  life 
becomes  high  and  pure  it  becomes  gay. 
The  profound  spiritualities  of  the  Greek 
and  Indian  myths  laugh  for  joy;  and 
there  are,  perhaps,  no  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture more  fondly  dwelt  upon  in  the 
Roman  Breviary  than  those  which  paint 
the  gladness  of  the  uncreated  Wisdom : 
**  When  he  balanced  the  foundations  of 
the  earth,  I  was  with  him,  forming  all 
things:  and  was  delighted  every  day, 
playing  before  him  at  all  times,  playing  in 
the  world :  and  my  delight  is  to  be  with 
the  children  of  men.*' 


SNOW-TRACKS, 


From  St.  Jameses  Gazette. 
SNOW-TRACKS. 

This  morning 

We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown, 
On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own  ; 
Around  the  glistening  wonder  bent 
The  blue  walls  of  the  firmament ; 
No  cloud  above,  no  earth  below ; 
A  universe  of  sky  and  snow. 

The  sun  shines,  and  a  rosy  sufiEusion  lies 
over  the  landscape.  All  the  fences  are 
buried  deep,  and  the  trees  stand  starkly 
outlined  against  the  sky.  Millions  of 
snow  crystals  glint  athwart  the  fields. 
Birds  swarm  in  the  garden  —  the  home 
birds  more  confiding  and  the  wild  birds 
tame.  Tits  hang  to  the  suet-bags,  and  a 
general  assembly  fiock  to  the  cornsheaf. 
A  ring-ouzel  flies  wildly  from  a  rowan- 
tree,  and  four  or  five  species  of  thrushes 
are  among  the  berries  of  the  shrubs. 

So  softly  winnowed  is  the  falling  snow 
that  it  scarce  bends  the  few  grasses  and 


dead  plants  that  now  appear  above  its 
surface.  The  kindly  snow  obliterates  the 
torn  and  abraded  scars  of  nature ;  but  it 
not  the  less  effectually  reproduces  the 
prints  of  her  children.  To  the  light  the 
snow  reveals  the  doings  of  the  night. 
Does  a  mouse  so  much  as  cross,  she 
leaves  her  delicate  tracery  on  the  white 
coverlet.  Away  from  the  homestead,  rab- 
bits have  crossed  and  recrossed  the  fields 
in  a  perfect  maze.  That  ill-defined  "  pad  " 
tracks  the  hare  to  the  turnips.  Pheasants 
and  wood-pigeons  have  scratched  for  roast 
beneath  the  beeches,  and  we  find  red 
blood-drops  along  the  fence.  These  are 
tracked  to  a  colony  of  weasels  in  the  old 
wall.  Last  night  a  piteous  squeal  might 
have  been  heard  from  the  half-buried 
fence,  and  the  little  tragedy  would  be 
played  out  upon  the  snow.  Five  wild 
swans  cleave  the  thin  air  far  up,  and  fly 
off  with  outstretched  necks.  The  tiny 
brown  wren  bids  defiance  to  the  weather; 
darting  in  and  out  of  every  hole  and  crev- 
ice, and  usually  reappearing  with  the 
cocoon  of  some  insect  in  its  bill.  These 
delicate  footprints  reproduce  the  long  toes 
of  the  lark,  and  those  are  the  tracks  of 
meadow  pipits.  The  hedge-berries  are 
mostly  gone ;  and  here  the  redwing  and 
fieldfare  have  run  along  the  fence  bottoms 
in  search  of  fallen  fruit.  Those  larger 
tracks  by  the  sheep-troughs  show  that 
the  hungry  rooks  have  been  scratching 
near,  and  the  chatter  of  magpies  comes 
from  the  fir-tree  tops.  Scattered  pine 
cones  betoken  a  flock  of  incessantly  chat- 
tering crossbills,  and  once  in  the  fir  wood 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  scarlet  appen- 
dages of  the  rare  Bohemian  waxwing. 
The  gaudily  colored  yellow-hammer  shows 
well  against  the  snow,  and  bathes  its  or- 
ange plumage  in  the  feathered  rain.  How 
our  British  finches  seem  to  enjoy  the 
frost  and  snow!  Certain  it  is  that  now 
their  stores  of  food  become  scant ;  but 
then  they  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  spar- 
rows of  barn  door  and  rick  yard.  The 
bright  bachelor  finch  stands  out  from  his 
pure  setting,  and  the  daws  look  black 
against  the  snow.  "Tweet,*'  "tweet," 
comes  through  the  cold,  thin  air,  and  is 
startling  in  its  stillness;  and  now  we  may 
hear  as  well  as  see  the  flight  of  a  flock  of 
linnets  and  goldfinches.  Here  observe  a 
tall,  nodding  tbistlehead,  its  once  dark- 
green  leaves  shrivelled  up  and  turned  to 
grey,  its  purple  flower  rays  to  russet 
brown.  They  contain  ripened  reeds.  A 
goldfinch  hangs  to  the  under  surface,  and 
a  rose-breasted  linnet  clings  to  the  top- 
most spray.    The  two  frail  things  are  not 
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anlike  in  form,  though  the  goldfinch  is  by 
far  the  handsomer  bird.  His  prettily 
shaped  beak  is  flesh-colored,  as  also  are 
his  legs.  His  head  has  patches  of  scar- 
let, white,  and  black,  each  well  defined 
and  setting  off  the  other.  The  breast  and 
back  are  of  varying  tints  of  warm  russet 
brown,  and  the  feathera  of  the  wing  are 
picked  out  with  orange.  His  tail  is  alter- 
nately elevated  and  depressed  as  he 
changes  his  position  ;  and  the  patches  of 
golden  yellow  are  well  brought  out  as  he 
flutters  from  spray  to  spray.  Thus  do 
the  linnet  and  the  goldfinch  go  through 
the  winter,  together  ranging  the  fields 
and  feeding  upon  the  seeds  they  can  pick 
up. 

Along  the  meadow  brook  a  stately  heron 
has  left  its  imprints ;  the  water-hen*s  track 
is  marked  through  the  reeds;  and  there 
upon  the  icy  margin  are  the  blurred  webs 
of  the  wild  ducks.  A  bright  red  squirrel 
runs  along  the  white  wall.  In  its  warm 
furs  it  shows  sharply  against  the  fence. 
Naturalists  say  that  the  squirrel  hiber- 
nates through  the  winter;  but  this  is 
hardly  so.  A  bright  day,  even  though 
cold  and  frosty,  brings  him  out  to  visit 
some  summer  store.  The  prints  of  the 
squirrel  are  sharply  cut,  the  tail  at  times 
just  brushing  the  snow.  The  mountain 
linnets  have  come  down  to  the  lowlands; 
and  we  flush  a  flock  from  an  ill-farmed 
field,  where  weeds  run  rampant.  When 
alarmed  the  birds  wheel  aloft,  uttering 
the  while  soft  twitterings,  and  then  betake 
themselves  to  the  trees.  The  seeds  of 
brooklime,  flax,  and  knapweed  the  twite 
seems  partial  to,  and  this  wild-weed  field 
is  to  them  a  very  paradise.  Just  now, 
walking  in  the  woods,  the  cry  of  the  bull- 
finch is  heard  as  perhaps  the  most  melan- 
choly of  all  our  birds;  but  its  bright 
scarlet  breast  compensates  for  its  want  of 
cheeriness.  A  flock  of  diminutive  gold- 
crests  rush  past  us,  and  in  the  fir  wood 
we  hear,  but  cannot  see,  a  flock  of  siskins. 

Higher  up  the  valley,  towards  the  hills, 
tracks  of  another  kind  begin  to  appear. 
On  the  fells  we  come  across  a  dead  herd- 
wick  trampled  about  with  innumerable 
feet.  We  examine  these  closely,  and  find 
that  they  are  only  of  two  species  —  the 
raven  and  the  buzzard.  Further  in  the 
scrub  we  track  a  pine-marten  to  its  lair  in 
the  rocks.  The  dogs  drive  it  from  its 
stronghold,  and,  being  arboreal  in  its  hab- 
its, it  immediately  makes  up  the  nearest 
pine  trunk.  Its  rich  brown  fur  and  or- 
ange throat  make  it  one  of  the  most 
Jithely  beautiful  of  British  animals.  A 
pair  of  stoats  or  ermines,  with  their  flecked 


coats  just  in  the  transition  stage,  have 
their  haunt  in  the  same  wood*.  From  the 
snow  we  see  that  last  night  they  have 
threaded  the  aisles  of  the  pines  in  search 
of  food.  This  clear-cut,  sharp  track  by 
the  fence  is  that  cf  the  fox.  Later  we 
see  the  beautiful,  buoyant  creature  bound- 
ing over  the  snow  in  graceful  leaps.  Fleet 
and  wild  as  the  wind,  his  speed  and  play 
of  muscle  are  hidden  by  the  long,  soft  fur. 
An  exquisitely  formed  creature,  we  doubt 
as  we  look  on  him  whether  he  is  not  wor- 
thy of  the  good  things  of  the  covert  to 
which  he  was  stealing.  The  most  beauti- 
ful winter  picture  of  this  wintry  morning 
is  the  red  fox  oo  the  white  snow. 


From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
JOB  TO  ECCLESIASTES: 

A  SERMON  ETTE. 

Reverend  and  dear  Brother, — 
For  months  and  years  you  have  preached 
to  me  long,  long  sermons ;  and  I  have  a 
New  Year's  fancy  to  ask  you  to  put  your- 
self in  my  longsuffering  place,  in  my  very 
pew,  and  hearken  to  me  while  I  preach  to 
you.  Settle  yourself  as  comfortably  as  you 
can  on  my  cushion.  You  will  find  listening 
for  five  minutes  much  harder  than  speak- 
ing for  fifty. 

Suffer  a  word  of  exhortation  :  Be  brief. 
Hitherto  your  sermons  have  been  very 
dry.  This  perhaps  you  could  not  help; 
but,  hang  it  all  I  —  I  mean,  need  they  have 
been  so  very  long?  Is  it  a  thing  fixed  by 
fate  that  they  should  be  quite  so  tedious  ? 
You  have  time  to  make  them  shorter,  even 
short ;  and  in  all  my  days  never  heard  I 
man,  woman,  or  child  complain  of  a  ser- 
mon too  short.  The  past  is  past;  by- 
gones shall  be  bygones ;  but  now,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  new  year,  do  heartily 
resolve  that  never  again  will  you  exceea 
fifteen  minutes. 

Well  do  you  know  that  I  regularly  ac- 
company my  wife  and  girls  to  church  on 
Sunday  morning;  learn  further  that  this  I 
do  determined  to  listen  diligently  to  your 
discourse.  And  what  happens?  For  the 
first  five  minutes  I  am  all  attention  ;  after 
a  while  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  had  an 
illucid  interval;  and  when  about  fifteen 
minutes  have  elapsed  I  find  that  I  have 
quite  given  up  pulling  myself  together. 
By  no  means  can  I  draw  myself  from  rev- 
erie ;  and  with  this  my  eyes  and  ears  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do,  cease  their  functions 
altogether.    Why,  what  happened  on  the 
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very  last  Sunday  of  the  old  year?  While 
you  were  di'scoursioo^  of  the  ancient  and 
wise  Barzillai,  who  said,  '*  I  am  fourscore 
years  old  and  can  I  discern  between  good 
and  evil  ?  Let  me  die  in  mine  own  city," 
I  only  heard  a  voice  of  today  crying,  **  I 
am  too  old  for  the  ungrateful  cares  of 
office,  and  abandon  them.  Henceforth, 
Hawarden*s  castle  shall  be  my  cell ;  I  de- 
vote my  remaining  years  to  Scotland's 
metaphysics  and  to  sweet  casuistry."  This 
is  what  I  heard  in  the  droning  that  maybe 
was  yours,  and  I  caught  myself  nodding 
approval  of  so  sagacious  and  patriotic  a 
resolve.  You  observed  my  gesture ;  and 
when  next  we  met  you  modestly  declared 
your  pleasure  that  I  agreed  so  cordially 
with  your  remarks  on  Barzillai.  Dear 
brother,  I  never  heard  them,  and,  if  I  had, 
doubt  whether  they  were  such  as  I  could 
have  nodded  assent  to,  save  Homerwise. 
Believe  me,  you  also  spoke  more  than 
enough  of  Mahershalalhashbaz  (have  I 
the  name  aright?)  and  the  spoiling  of 
Samaria.  If  we  are  to  dwell  upon  the 
spoiling  of  kingdoms,  and  whatever  duty 
it  may  teach  us  or  what  lesson  read,  let  us 
come  nearer  home  a  little.  What  care  I 
about  Samaria,  or  what  cares  any  of  my 
neighbors  and  yours?  Samaria's  fate 
was  long  since  settled  for  good  and  all; 

but  England's,  England's Similarly, 

your  Blastus,  the  king's  chamberlain,  only 
set  me  musing  on  King  Mob's  chamber- 
lain;  and  he  is  quite  a  different  person. 
In  fine,  after  fifteen  minutes,  the  more  you 
preach,  the  more  I  cannot  listen.  It  is 
not  given  to  every  clergyman  to  preach 
like  Jeremy  Taylor  —  true:  and  true  it  is 
that  that  is  no  fault  of  yours.  Then 
preach  not  so  long  as  Jeremy  did  :  'tis  all 
I  ask. 

And  now,  reverend  and  dear  friend,  for 
some  practical  application.  You  can  set 
all  this  right  by  an  earnest  effort.  Will 
you  not  make  the  attempt  ?  Careful  boil- 
ing down,  free,  judicious  excision — and 
the  freer  the  more  judicious  —  will  do  all* 
Take  this  counsel.  Learn  the  necessity 
of  a  brief  pithiness,  if  you  would  be  grate- 
ful to  your  old  listeners  or  a  winner  of 
new  ones.  Let  it  be  known  that  you  are 
short  and  determined  to  be  shorter. 
Hang  your  study  with  brief,  pertinent 
aphorisms  :  such  as,  "  Two  heads  are  bet- 
ter than  three,  when  they  are  the  beads 


of  a  sermon ; "  or,  to  paraphrase  Swift, 
**  The  man  who  makes  one  leaf  serve  in  a 
sermon  where  formerly  were  two  is  a  pub- 
lic benefactor."  Take  your  best  sermon, 
tear  it  into  halves  or  thereabout,  and 
boldly  throw  one-half  into  the  fire.  The 
ending  may  seem  abrupt ;  but  it  will  afford 
us  only  a  more  agreeable  surprise  when  it 
is  preached  again.  Too  heroic?  Then 
we  must  cut,  but  firmly  and  thoroughly. 
The  pruning-knife,  gracefully  removing 
tender  shoots  and  dead  twigs,  is  futile; 
vigorous  strokes  of  the  axe  upon  the 
branches  are;  needed  here.  Lop  off, 
brother;  hew,  and  spare  not. 

If  I  may  speak  for  myself  ^- and  there 
are  many  of  my  likes  in  every  congrega- 
tion—  the  time  has  fully  come  when 
something  must  be  done.  Soon  it  may 
be  too  late.  I  am  not  the  man  I  was;  I 
do  not  hear  so  well  as  once  I  did,  and 
other  things  have  changed.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago  1  had  little  mental  food  save  at 
your  own  hospitable  board ;  now  my  poor 
mind  is  surfeited  and  is  getting  morbidly 
enlarged.  I  am  fed  to  repletion  with 
dailies,  weeklies,  monthlies,  quarterlies, 
and  yet  more  solid  volumes.  But  even 
Keren-happuch,  dear  girl  1  who  goes  be* 
yond  Jemima  and  Kezia  themselves  to 
admiration  of  your  sermons,  admits  that 
they  might  be  shorter ;  and  my  excellent 
wife,  who  differs  from  roe  on  every  other 
point,  agrees  with  me  on  this. 

Let  me  now,  in  conclusion,  impress  my 
exhortation  on  you  by  an  apposite  anec- 
dote. When  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  —  who  is  so  much  and  so 
deservedly  beloved  by  us  all  —  was  trav- 
elling in  Palestine,  the  late  Dean  of  West- 
minster, who  accompanied  him  on  his 
tour,  often  edified  the  royal  party  with 
sermons  appropriate  to  the  interesting 
localities  in  which  their  Sunday  halts  were 
spent.  After  one  such  discourse  his 
Royal  Highness  said,  "  Well,  Dr.  Stanley, 
you  must  adroit  I  was  very  attentive  to- 
day." *•  You  were  indeed,  sir,"  replied 
the  excellent  divine ;  **  but  then  my  ser- 
mon was  very  short."  Do  you,  good  £c- 
clesiastes,  imitate  the  brevity  of  the  dean  ; 
and  I,  so  far  as  a  lowly  man  may  copy  the 
manners  of  a  royal  high  personage,  will 
emulate  the  attentiveness  of  the  prince. 

And  DOW  to  our  respective  places  again 
—  you  to  your  pulpit,  I  back  to  my  pew. 
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SEA-SPELLS,  ETC. 


SEA-SPELLS. 


There  is  a  charm  that  haunts  the  air, 

A  subtle  spell  from  restless  seas, 
Which  finds  and  follows  everywhere 
Sons  of  the  tide-swept  Orcades, 
Still  in  our  hearts,  where'er  we  roam. 
Wakening  fair  memories  of  home. 

'Twas  sweet  in  autumn  days  to  lie 

On  the  hillside  and  watch  the  bay, 
Its  colors  varyinz  with  the  sky, 
From  clearest  olue  to  tenderest  grey, 
With  gleams  of  silver  sunlight  barred, 
Or  with  white  foam-flakes  streaked  and 
starred. 

Then  Fancy  filled  the  quiet  place, 
And  with  the  magic  of  her  wand 
Brought  back  once  more  the  vanished  race. 
The  fabled  folk  of  fairy  land. 

And,  working  transformation  strange. 
Touched  all  the  world  to  glorious  change. 

The  great  black  cormorants,  that  flew 

Across  the  point  from  sea  to  sea, 
Were  dragons  of  the  darkest  hue, 
Monsters  of  dread  and  mystery. 

Most  awful  when. by  night  they  came. 
Their  flaming  nostrils  breathing  flame. 

Far,  where  the  eastern  heaven  bent 

To  meet  the  waves,  with  favoring  breeze 
The  Viking  war-ships  homeward  went. 
Laden  with  spoil  from  southern  seas. 
With  the  proud  raven  flag  unfurled. 
That  held  in  terror  half  the  world. 

When,  stealing  round  the  distant  shore, 
A  boat  came  slipping  through  the  sea, 
I  knew  some  gallant  knight  she  bore, 
To  set  a  captive  princess  free  ; 
Soft  wafted  by  enchanted  gales, 
A  golden  bark  with  silver  sails. 

There  from  the  quiet  hills  I  caught 

The  secrets  in  their  hearts  they  hold. 
Where  the  strange  swarthy  dwarf -folk  wrought 
The  clear  blue  steel  and  gleaming  gold; 
In  dream-wrapt  silence  listening, 
I  beard  their  mighty  hammers  ring. 

In  thunders  of  the  breakers  borne 

Upon  the  winds  for  many  a  mile, 
I  heard  the  giants*  shouts  of  scorn 
Roaring  their  wrath  from  isle  to  isle. 
Or  bcllo wings  from  long  shores  and  low^ 
Where  blue  sea-bulls  roam  to  and  fro. 

So  through  the  shadowy  autumn  days 

Would  Fancy  work  her  wondrous  spell, 
And  ever  cast  an  added  grace 
On  the  fair  land  I  love  so  well : 
To  all  her  childreA  she  must  stand 
Forever  **  the  bclovid  land." 
Longman's  Magazine.  D.  J.   ROBUITSON. 


MY  LETTER. 


I  READ  it,  my  letter,  my  letter,  as  I  sate  in  my 

rocky  nest ; 
The  waves  at  my  feet  were  creaming,  the  wind 

blew  soft  from  the  west ; 
The  sunshine  on  the  tangle-beds  was  blazing 

fiercely  down. 
And  as  thev  wavered  to  and  fro,  they  glowed 

to  golden  brown. 
I  heard  the  cry  of  the  curlews  blend  with  the 

breakers*  roar, 
I  took  from  my  breast  my  letter,  and  read  it 

yet  once  more. 

I  read  it,  my  letter,  my  letter,  as  I  loitered  by 
the  sea. 

And,  as  I  read,  my  fancy  was  flying  fast  and 
free, 

Away  from  the  sunny  seaboard,  away  from  the 
purple  down ; 

I  saw  the  smoky,  sullen  streets,  I  saw  the  busy 
town ; 

I  saw'  the  desk  with  its  dusty  load,  I  saw  the 
dreary  room, 

And  I  saw  the  dark-blue  eyes  I  knew,  out- 
shining in  the  gloom. 

I  read  it,  my  letter,  my  letter,  and  I  saw  illu- 
mine It, 

The  graceful  phrase,  the  graphic  touch,  the 
flash  of  ready  wit. 

The  tender  lingering  o*er  the  words,  that  even 
as  he  wrote. 

Seemed  as  Love  hovered  over  them,  their  truth 
and  depth  to  note ; 

The  sweet  old  words  whose  iterance,  to  those 
that  yearn  to  hear 

But  deepens  ever  down  and  down,  and  deep- 
ening grows  more  dear. 

I  read  it,  my  letter,  my  letter ;  then  softly  in 

fragments  small, 
I  tore  the  precious  pages,  and  stopped  to  kiss 

them  all ; 
They  were  safe  and  sure,  the  golden  words, 

re- written  in  my  heart. 
It  were  surely  best,  in  a  world  of  change,  with 

their  earthly  shrine  to  part ; 
So  I  tore  it,  my  letter,  my  letter,  with  a  smile, 

and  with  a  sigh. 
And  tossed  them  to  the  sunny  sea,  beneath  the 

sunny  sky. 

To  what  I  have  loved  so  long  and  well,  the 

flashing,  dancing  wave. 
To  the  mighty  arms  of  the  great  North  Sea, 

the  thing  I  prized  I  gave ; 
It  should  die,  my  letter,  my  letter,  no  common 

mortal  death, 
It  should  be  rocked  upon  the  ocean*s  breast, 

lulled  by  the  ocean's  breath. 
Has  a  monarch  kinglier  requiem,  a  chief  a 

nobler  shrine. 
Than  that  I  gave  my  letter,  from  that  rocky 

rest  of  mine  ? 

All  The  Year  Roosd. 
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From  Blackwood's  Mai^axine. 
JANE  TAYLOR. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  midsummer  of  1786  —  a 
humble  little  cavalcade,  consisting  of  four 
or  five  persons,  some  of  whom  were  in  the 
tenderest  years,  might  have  been  seen  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  issuing  forth 
from  a  back  street  in  Holborn  —  Holborn 
as  it  was  in  those  days  —  to  take  their 
places  in  the  old-fashioned  stage-coach 
which  left  London  once  a  week  for  the 
then  secluded  and  remote  village  of  La- 
vaobam,  in  Suffolk. 

There  was  nothing  to  the  little  group 
likely  to  attract  attention,  or  to  command 
consideration. 

They  had  00  manly  escort,  —  since  the 
father  had  gone  on  beforehand,  —  and  k  set 
of  plainly  clad,  puny  children,  holding  fast 
some  cherished  possessions,  with  a  pale- 
faced,  weary  young  mother,  fatigued  with 
family  cares,  and  sad  at  heart  with  the 
sense  of  leaving  behind  her  all  that  bright- 
ened and  civilized  life,  were  not  likely  to 
evoke  much  notice.  No  servants,  no  fuss, 
DO  bustling  cares  for  their  comfort  on  their 
sixty-miles  journey  under  the  hot  June 
sun,  and  along  the  deeply  rutted  dusty 
country  lanes  !  Naturally  that  meant  no 
position,  no  consequence. 

Yet,  in  after  years,  there  was  no  single 
member  of  that  modest  little  party  who 
was  not  destined  to  rise  to  some  eminence 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  one  —  the  one 
with  whom  we  are  at  present  most  con- 
cerned—  although  so  early  cutoff  as  to 
have  been  prevented  from  taking  that 
place  in  the  temple  of  fame  to  which  she 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  other- 
wise entitled,  still  grew  to  be  *'  known  to 
four  continents,"  and  took  rank  in  the  eyes 
of  even  such  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
as  "among  the  first  women  of  her  time.*' 

This  was- Jane  Taylor,  the  second  of  the 
little  girls  at  the  time  of  the  family  exodus, 
—  a  tiny  mite  of  three,  but  already  begin* 
ning  by  her  lively  prattle  and  arch  mim- 
icry to  give  indications  of  that  shrewd 
observation  and  mirth-provoking  drollery 
which  afterwards  found  vent  in  the  pages 
of  "  Display." 

There  is  something  very  touching  about 
those  obscure  days  of  the  Taylor  family. 


Think  of  the  early  marriage  —  neither 
bride  nor  bridegroom  quite  twenty-three, 
—  of  the  setting  up  housekeeping  in  a 
dingy  lodging  in  Islington,  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  family,  and  of  the  precarious 
livelihood ! 

The  income,  we  are  told,  on  which  Mr. 
Taylor  married,  and  considered  he  could 
live  with  comfort,  consisted  of  half-a- 
guinea  a  week  certain  for  three  days'  work 
for  his  brother  Charles,  and  as  much  as 
he  could  earn  for  himself  during  the  re- 
maining three  days,  when  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  work  on  his  own  account.  This, 
with  £^0  in  hand,  was  his  independency; 
while  his  wife's  dowry  consisted  oi  jQloo, 
and  furniture  sufficient  for  the  first  fioor 
of  their  Islington  lodging.  Money  went 
farther  in  those  times  ;  still  we  can  hardly 
be  surprised  that  when  the  poor  young 
couple  found  a  town  life  no  longer  a  possi- 
bility, it  should  be  for  the  cheapest  and 
not  for  the  most  beautiful  or  salubrious 
country  neighborhood  that  they  made  in- 
quiries. Somewhat  peculiar,  certainly, 
was  the  method  of  procedure.  Methodi- 
cal Isaac  obtained  a  list  of  all  the  Dissent- 
ing clergy  supplied  by  Homerton  College 
to  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  metropo- 
lis, and  wrote  to  each  one,  with  a  minute 
investigation  into  the  cheapness  of  rent, 
supplies,  etc., in  his  locality;  then  weighed 
one  answer  against  the  other;  and  finally, 
and  apparently  happily,  decided  on  the 
little  Suffolk  village,  about  ten  miles  from 
Bury  St,  Edmunds. 

No  Queen's  decorator  [writes  his  daughter 
Ann  in  after  years]  was  more  busy,  more 
anxious  (in  some  respects  more  capable)  than 
he,  that  everything  should  appear  in  tempting 
order,  and  in  the  best  style  of  which  it  was 
susceptible,  on  the  occasion.  His  materials 
indeed  were  few,  but  his  taste  and  contrivance 
inexhaustible.  .  .  .  On  the  ground-floor  were 
three  parlors,  two  kitchens,  and  a  dairy,  to- 
gether with  three  other  rooms  never  inhabited  ; 
and  above  were  six  large  bedrooms.  An  ex- 
tensive garden,  well  planted,  lay  behind.  A 
straight  broad  walk  down  the  middle,  had  an 
open  summer-house  on  rising  ground  at  the 
one  end,  and  a  ha-ha  fence  separating  it  from 
a  meadow,  of  which  we  had  the  use,  at  the 
other.  There  was  also  a  large  yard,  pigsty, 
etc.  .  .  .  For  this  spacious  domain  it  will 
scarcely  be  credited  that  my  father  paid  a  rent 
of  only  £^  a-year ;  but  by  such  a  circumstance, 
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the  perfect  out-of-the-wayness  of  the  situation 
may  be  conceived.  Neither  coach-road  nor 
canal  approached  it :  the  postman's  cart,  cov- 
ered in  for  passengers,  made  its  enlivening 
entrie  every  day  from  Sudbury  ;  and  the  Lon- 
don wagon  nodded  and  grated  in  about  once 
a  week. 

Delightful  descriptioDJ  Yet  which  of 
us  now  but  would  groan  at  that  **ODce  a 
week"?  While  even  the  modest  rental 
of  £fi  a  year  would  be  almost  too  dear  to 
pay  for  a  habitation  approached  neither 
by  road  nor  canal. 

Nurseries  at  Lavenham  [the  writer  proceeds] 
I  do  not  remember.  The  parlor  and  the  best 
parlor  were  all  that  was  known  beside  the 
kitchen ;  and  thus  parents  and  children  formed 
happily  one  circle.  Of  course  it  was  necessary, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  the  latter  should 
be  submissive  to  good  regulation ;  but  my 
father  and  mother  were  noted  for  this — for 
little  as  either  had  experienced  of  a  wise  edu- 
cation themselves,  they  had  a  strong  resolve 
to  train  their  children  with  the  best  judgment 
they  could  exercise,  and  not  to  suffer  humored 
children  to  disturb  either  themselves  or  their 
friends. 

Certainly  if  the  little  Taylors  were  not 
'* humored,"  they  were  humorous;  and 
being  so,  they  must  have  been  no  un- 
pleasant adjuncts  to  the  society  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  somewhat  sol* 
emn  and  severe. 

Mrs.  Taylor  reading  aloud  at  meals  — 
a  shocking  practice  for  her  digestion,  by 
the  way,  whatever  benefit  she  nuy  have 
mentally  experienced  from  it,— -the  ab- 
stracted father  at  the  other  end  of  the 
board,  often  lost  in  anxious  thought  —  for 
those  were  the  bard  times  when  his  skilled 
and  practised  hand,  which  afterwards 
achieved  such  triumphs,  **  would  have 
been  thankful  to  engrave  a  dog-collar  "  — 
and  the  silent  audience,  trained  to  the 
due  appearance  of  attention,  whether  they 
understood  or  no,  do  not  precisely  coin- 
cide with  our  ideas  of  a  merry  meal.  But 
the  sly,  twinkling  drollery,  which  was  after- 
wards to  sparkle  in  her  sagest  pages,  could 
never  have  been  wholly  absent  from  one 
little  saucy  face  ;  and  we  cannot  but  fancy 
that,  in  spite  of  all  propriety,  the  little 
Jane  must  now  and  then  have  **  run  on  *' 
as  other  children  do,  and  have  been  — 
winked  at. 


A  fine  time  of  it  had  the  little  girls  in 
their  large,  shady  garden,  with  its  laden 
fruit-beds,  espaliered  walks,  honeysuckle 
arbor,  and  gravel  paths,  —  watched  and 
tended  only  by  their  mother,  at  her  work 
under  the  luxuriant  tea-tree  with  its  long 
branches  and  small  purple  flowers  — 
taught  also  by  her  the  more  formal  rudi- 
ments of  education,  but  let  ofiE  easily,  we 
should  gather,  as  to  hours  and  restraints ; 
while  doubtless  picking  up  far  more  from 
the  conversation  and  companionship  of 
such  parents  (as  well  as  from  the  books 
poor  Mrs.  Taylor  read  aloud  at  dinner), 
than  they  could  have  done  from  any 
amount  of  ordinary  schoolroom  tuition. 
They  were  taught  —  inestimable  art  —  to 
think;  and  that  they  knew  the  value  of 
such  a  lesson  is  shown  by  the  lines  penned 
long  afterwards  by  the  younger  of  the 
famous  pair:  — 

How  few  think  justly  of  the  thinking  few ! 
How  many  never  think —  who  think  they  do  1 

Here  now  the  two  began  to  invent  for 
themselves  their  little  fictions  and  dramas ; 
and  that  the  fun  was  not  altogether  kept 
to  themselves  and  each  other,  is  shown 
by  Jane*s  position  on  the  kneading-board 
at  Mr.  Meeking's,  the  village  bake-sbop. 
To  this  homely  platform  the  young  madam 
would  be  elevated ;  and  there  would  she 
*' recite,  preach,  and  narrate"  with  con- 
siderable unction,  being  no  doubt  enabled 
to  overcome  her  natural  bashfulness  by 
that  ever-potent  incitement,  popular  ap- 
plause. The  description  of  the  scene 
must  be  given.    The  baker  himself 

was  a  good-natured,  fresh-colored,  rotund  old 
man,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  light  flaxen  wig, 
curled  all  round  in  double  rows,  and  a  beard 
duly  shaven  once  a  week.  Three  sons  and  two 
daughters  composed  his  family ;  and  the  old- 
fashioned  kitchen,  or  house-place,  in  which 
they  lived,  was  the  scene  of  warm  and  bounti- 
ful hospitality  to  all,  and  of  indulgence  to  us 
little  girls,  who  frequently  found  our  way  there. 
There  was  a  door  from  the  shop,  another  from 
the  parlor,  and  another  from  the  garden  and 
orchard ;  but  with  all  this  bountiful  provision 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  comfort  and  glow  of  the  chimney- 
corner,  large  enough  to  admit  the  bulky  arm- 
chair of  the  master  on  one  side,  with  a  scat  for 
small  folk  on  the  other,  —  the  whole  hedged 
in  by  an  ample  screen. 
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And  DO  doubt  that  ample  screen  often 
shook  with  the  applause  and  laughter  of  a 
vociferous  group,  as  the  tiny  Jane,  an 
orator  of  six,  stood  forth  from  her  corner, 
and,  inspired  by  the  sight  of  the  "  huge 
piles  of  hot  buttered  toast,"  of  which  we 
read  presently,  declaimed  and  postured, 
while  showing  even  then  germs  of  that 
sense  of  ridicule  which  could  describe  an 
Elizabeth  looking  on  ahead  to  discover 
the  right  lines,  which  *'no  reader  of  sen- 
sibility could  peruse  without  tears;"  or 
an  ex-militiaman  cracking  and  eating  nuts 
upon  the  village  cricket-ground,  as  a 
solace  for  his  domestic  troubles. 

Before  her  eighth  year,  Jane,  it  is  be- 
lieved, cherished  the  idea  of  writing  a 
book.  Ann,  however,  was  the  only  con- 
fidant ;  and  this  was  probably  an  instinc- 
tive precaution,  sioce  we  know  that  neither 
parent  bad  any  fancy  for  their  children 
becoming  authors,  although  highly  valuing 
a  solid  education.  Mr.  Taylor,  indeed, 
carried  his  teaching  so  far  as  to  include 
in  it  the  study  of  fortification  ;  and  some 
of  Jane's  early  scribblings,  it  is  curious  to 
hear,  were  written  on  the  margin  of  papers 
00  which  her  own  hand  had  traced  on  the 
other  side  passages  about  **  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation,"  *'  fosses,"  etc.  They  had 
not  at  this  time  begun  their  apprentice- 
ship to  the  art  of  engraving,  which  was 
afterwards  to  occupy  so  large  a  share  of 
their  time;  but  they  were  being  initiated 
by  their  mother  into  all  the  home  duties 
which  she  herself  undertook  —  and,  it 
would  seem,  with  excellent  results,  as  we 
hear  again  and  again  of  Jane's  useful  do- 
mestic life,  and  we  find  all  the  sisters  by 
turns  engaged  in  cooking,  making  their 
own  clothes,  and  other  employments  nec- 
essary for  people  in  their  station.  From 
these  they  were  probably  exempt  during 
the  time  they  worked,  with  **  brown  Hol- 
land bibs,  aprons,  and  sleeves,"  on  the 
long  bench  by  their  father's  side,  to  which 
we  are  just  coming;  but  even  before  then 
they  must  have  led  a  busy,  brisk,  useful 
life.  A  brother,  the  thoughtful  Isaac, 
writes  of  this  period  :  — 

I  have  never  been  in  any  family  in  which  the 
occupation  of  every  moment  of  the  day,  by 
every  member  of  it,  was  carried  to  so  high  a 
pitch  as  under  my  father's  roof.    Yet  [he  adds] 


this  incessantness  of  labor  did  not  bring  upon 
the  family  any  feeling  of  bondage  or  restraint ; 
none  were  urged  or  driven  onward ;  each 
seemed  to  move  forward  as  from  an  individual 
impulse,  an  internal  spring. 

Thus  passed  the  calm,  quaint  childhood, 
with  its  peaceful  routine,  its  wholesome  if 
somewhat  narrow-minded  restrictions,  its 
daily  round,  which  might  have  been  just 
the  least  bit  in  the  world  dull,  if  the  Tay- 
lor boys  and  girls  had  not  been  themselves 
possessed  by  the  very  spirit  of  mischiev- 
ous frolic  and  jest  —  for  we  read  farther 
on  that  "  when  the  running  fire  bad  been 
kept  up  for  some  time,  my  father  would 
lift  up  his  head  from  the  desk  at  which  he 
stood,  look  over  his  spectacles,  and  admin- 
ister a  short,  grave,  or  kind  interjaculatory 
rebuke,  which  might  silence  more  easily 
than  cure  us."  Thus  the  Lavenham  days 
went  by,  and  the  scene  shifts  to  Colches- 
ter —  then,  as  now,  a  garrison  town,  and 
at  that  time  continually  on  the  gut  vive 
from  apprehensions  of  a  French  invasion. 
To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  did  their  fears 
at  one  time  appear  about  to  receive  con- 
firmation, that  four  of  the  party  were 
packed  posthaste  back  to  the  more  se- 
cluded Lavenham,  together  with  all  the 
household  gods,  to  be  out  of  barm's  way, 
—  poor  Mrs.  Taylor  apparently  remaining 
alone  behind  —  but  to  what  end  does  not 
appear. 

The  good  woman  solaced  herself  by 
sending  comforts  and  supplies  to  the  fu- 
gitives; and  that  she  was  inclined  to  be 
sceptical  about  the  need  for  flight  at  all, 
would  appear  from  Jane's  somewhat  in- 
dignant vindication  of  the  situation,  when 
during  the  winter  she  and  her  father  ex- 
changed places  with  those  first  left  behind. 

**  How,"  she  cries,  '*can  you  affirm  that 
Buonaparte  never  threatened  us,  when, 
besides  the  immense  army  so  long  col- 
lected on  the  coast  —  which  we  know  was 
called  the  Army  of  England  (and  what 
was  that  but  a  threat?)  —  did  he  not  de- 
clare to  Lord  Whitworth  that  he  would 
settle  the  dispute  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  /  "  —  and  so  on,  and  so  on  ;  which 
reads  comically  enough  to  us,  who  now 
know  how  and  where  the  dispute  was 
actually  settled,  but  which  was  no  doubt 
considered,  both  by  Jaoe  and  her  father 
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—  who,  she  aonounces,  had  authorized 
her  to  take  up  the  cudgel  —  to  have  been 
a  masterpiece  of  argument. 

It  was  some  time,  no  doubt,  ere  matters 
shook  down  into  quietude  —  perhaps  a 
little  excitement  not  being  so  very  un- 
welcome, as  a  break  in  their  slightly 
monotonous  life,  —  and  the  family  were 
reunited  under  fhe  roof  of  their  new  home 
at  Colchester.  It  was  mostly  here  that 
the  engraving  days  prospered ;  certainly 
it  was  here  that  we  have  presented  to  us 
the  picture  of  the  row  of  young  workmen 
and  young  workwomen  —  for  there  were 
several  apprentices  besides  the  family 
members — sitting  on  the  long  bench, 
which  was  headed  by  their  father's  high 
desk  at  the  one  end,  obtaining  their  light 
through  a  large  window  with  diamond- 
shaped  panes;  and  thus, for  many  hours  a 
day,  toiling  patiently  and  soberly  through 
the  mysterious  processes, —  the  waxing, 
the  etching  with  a  steel-pointed  needle, 
the  pouring  on  and  drying  off  of  the  dif- 
ferent liquids,  technically  termed  '*  biting  " 

—  too  often  followed  by  the  luckless 
**  blowing  up,"  which,  in  the  case  of  Ann, 
once  cost  her  three  months*  hard  labor, 
ere  she  coirld  repair  the  mischief  done, 
speck  by  speck. 

Here  they  practised  what  their  young 
friends  termed  their  "elegant  art,"  al- 
though it  is  apparent  that  some  of  the 
party  were  heartily  sick  of  that  elegant 
art  at  times;  for  when  Mrs.  Gilbert,  the 
**Ann"of  the  "Original  Poems,"  would 
fain  make  out  a  case  to  the  contrary,  one 
of  the  younger  ones  could  not  forbear 
exclaiming,  on  reading  the  passage,  "  Ah  1 
but  Ann  was  always  such  a  dog-trot  !'* 

"  Dog-trot  "  or  no,  she  must  have  been 
a  delightful  woman  ;  and  still  more  delight- 
ful as  an  old  than  a  young  one.  Think 
of  her  writing  at  eighty,  that  "  the  feeling 
of  being  a  grown  woman,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  old  woman,  did  not  come  naturally  " 
to  her!  And  the  assertion  is  borne  out 
by  every  page  of  her  sprightly  autobi- 
ography, —  the  latter  part  of  which  is 
composed  at  that  advanced  age  —  which 
testifies  to  the  zest  and  goiit  which  she 
retained  for  all  innocent  enjoyments  and 
employments  to  the  very  end  of  her  life. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  young  en- 
gravers. They  were  honestly  paid  for 
their  services,  receiving  wages  as  well  as 
board  and  lodging,  from  the  just  and  lib- 
eral Isaac,  who,  considering  that  but  for 
them  he  must  have  had  apprentices  of 
.  another  kind,-  and  that  these  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  worked  for  nothing,  ap- 
pears to  have  so  well  remunerated  their 


labor,  that  in  thus  making  use  of  their 
services,  "clearly,*'  says  one  concerned, 
"  he  did  not  consult  his  own  advantage." 

His  intention,  we  may  then  presume, 
was  to  consult  theirs ;  and  doubtless  his 
view  of  the  matter  was  this,  that  in  in- 
structing his  somewhat  delicate  young 
daughters  in  a  craft  which  was  never  likely 
to  enlist  many  recruits,  he  was  endowing 
them  with  a  means  of  self-support,  should 
such  be  required  in  after  years.  No  doubt 
the  good  father  had  pondered  many  a  time 
over  the  future  of  his  children ;  he  bad 
but  little  to  give  them  ;  the  girls  might 
not  marry ;  titey  roust  be  taught  to  be  inde- 
pendent. To  t>e  governesses  —  the  usual 
resource  in  such  cases  —  they  were  emi- 
nently unfit,  as  even  the  study  of  fortifica- 
tion could  not  make  them,  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  accomplished  young  ladies ; 
and  to  be  drudging  elementary  teachers 
would  have  been  the  last  thing  for  which 
the  lively,  imaginative  Jane  and  Ann  were 
suited. 

But  it  was  proved  that  they  could  en- 
grave ;  and  herein,  at  least,  lay  a  barricade 
against  ill-fortune,  should  evil  days  come  : 
and  accordingly,  work  began  early,  and  was 
carried  on  late ;  and  even  when  there  were 
dealings  with  publishers,  and  schemes  oo 
foot  for  joint  productions,  and  the  "Asso- 
ciate Minstrels"  were  beginning  to  hear 
little  whispers  of  their  future  fame,  en- 
graving was  still  considered  their  busi- 
ness, literature  their  recreation. 

To  it  they  could  only  fly  when  their 
day's  work  was  over ;  to  their  own  little 
private  attics  they  could  only  retreat  when 
the  call  of  the  cuckoo-clock  announced  the 
hour  of  eight,  save  twice  in  the  year,  when, 
for  a  special  and  presumably  economical 
reason,  the  work  room  was  closed  at 
seven.  These  blissful  periods  were  de- 
nominated bv  the  young  folks  "the  seven 
o'clockiogs ;"  and  lasted  about  a  fort- 
night. "  The  regular  hour  for  leaving  the 
workroom,"  writes  one,  "summer  and 
winter,' was  eight;  but  twice  in  the  year, 
for  about  a  fortnight  each  time,  we  could 
see  without  lighting  up  till  seven,  and 
broke  up  then,"  —  lighting  up,  no  doubt, 
being  a  more  serious  business  in  those 
days  than  it  would  be  now,  when  we  can 
fancy  the  glee  with  which  the  inventive 
presiding  genius  would  have  himself  ar- 
ranged a  contrivance  by  which  he  could 
have  an  electric  battery,  and  worked  on 
by  its  clear,  pale  light  till  daybreak.  No 
"seven  o'clockiogs"  then!  The  girls 
had  something  to  be  thankful  for,  perhaps, 
after  all,  in  the  wretched,  dim,  flickering 
light  which  was  dear  and  bad,  but  which 
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DO  one  —  not  even  Isaac  the  elder  —  could 
have  endured  after  eight. 

They  supped  at  nine.  An  hour,  there- 
fore, was  the  usual  allowance  for  those 
early  efforts. 

At  first  [says  Ann]  we  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  extent  to  which  we  might  become  useful. 
We  kept  the  little  one,  tor  whom  we  were 
writing,  so  far  in  view  as  to  write  honestly  for 
its  benefit;  bat  it  was  an  object  which  had  to 
grow  with  the  consciousness  that  the  benefit 
was  felt,  and  widening. 

I  have  heard  Jane  say,  when  sitting  down  to 
our  new  evening's  business,  "I  try  to  conjure 
op  some  child  into  my  presence,  address  her 
suitably,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  and  when  I  begin 
to  flag,  I  say  to  her,  '*  There,  love,  now  you 
may  go." 

Does  this  account  for  the  exquisite  brev- 
ity and  freshness  of  the  pieces  ?  If  so, 
would  that  others,  too,  would  say  to  their 
audience,  **  Now  you  may  go,''  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  flag! 

Ann  was  the  first  to  see  herself  in 
print.  She  had  sent  a  set  of  verses  to 
the  Minor's  Pocket-book^  and  her  first 
announcement  of  success  was  in  seeing 
that  "Juvenilia"  had  won  the  prize  for  a 
poetic  solution  to  enigma,  charade,  and 
rebus,  and  that  the  prize  consisted  of  — 
six  of  the  Pocket  books.  From  that  time 
she  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Pocket-book^  and  finally  its  editor — re- 
signing the  latter  post  only  on  her  mar- 
riage. That  Ann,  however,  did  not  always 
wait  for  the  golden  hour  of  eight  to  begin 
her  delightful  and  somewhat  contraband 
task,  she  herself  confesses :  — 

Having  pencil  and  paper  generally  so  near 
at  hand,  a  flying  thought  could  be  caught  by  a 
feather,  even  when  engraving  or  bitmg  was 
going  on ;  or,  in  cases  of  extremity,  when  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  all  would  escape  me  be- 
fore eight  o'clock  came,  I  have  made  a  sudden 
exit,  and  in  honest  haste  and  unintelligible 
scribble,  pinioned  the  fancy  or  the  lines  to  the 
first  piece  of  waste  paper  I  could  find,  there  to 
abide  till  happy  evening.  •  .  .  Later  on,  when 
writing  unexpectedly  became  a  business  as  well 
as  a  pleasure,  we  petitioned  my  father  for  an 
additional  half  hour  ;  and  considering  the  per- 
fect regularity  of  his  habits,  I  feel  that  we 
owed  much  to  his  good-nature  in  granting  it. 

The  concession,  however,  we  find  from 
other  sources,  was  not  made,  nor  asked 
for,  till  after  writing  had  really  become  a 
remunerative  occupation,  peremptorily  as- 
serting its  claims.  Until  then,  it  was  only 
their  mother's  fears  for  their  health  which 
induced  the  father,  whose  own  excellent 
physique  would  have  withstood  anything, 
to  permit  them  to  have  a  walk  before  the 


two  o'clock  family  dinner.  Two  and  nine 
were  the  Taylors'  hours  for  dinner  and 
supper.  Call  the  two  meals  luncheon  and 
dinner,  and  they  are  the  identical  hours 
against  which  plain  folks  raise  an  outcry 
at  the  present  dayl  Wherein  lies  the 
difference  ? 

Mrs.  Taylor,  no  doubt,  was  in  the  right 
about  the  unhealthinessof  the  sedentary 
occupation,  in  a  room  heated  by  a  Ger- 
man  stove,  for  so  many  hours  a  day ;  but 
although  she  predicted  **a  premature  old 
age  at  thirty  "  for  those  so  engaged,  her 
predictions  were  happily  unfulfilled.  Sev- 
eral of  her  eleven  children  did  indeed  die 
early,  but  not  from  this  cause,  while  many 
lived  to  a  green  old  age;  and  Ann,  who 
records  the  fact,  triumphantly  adds,  "  Wit- 
ness my  hand,  copying  this  MS.  in  i86l»" 
—  she  having  been  born  in  1781. 

Ann  was  the  first,  as  we  have  said,  lo 
embody  her  thoughts  in  verse ;  but  that 
busy  Jane  was  only  behind  her  sister  io 
the  act,  and  not  in  the  thought,  is  very 
plain.  Imagination  was  ever  at  work 
within ;  but  it  was  imagination  held  in 
checkt  struggled  with,  and  looked  askance 
upon.  **  This  habit  of  castle-building," 
says  she  of  herself,  **  is  very  injurious  to 
the  mind.  I  know  I  have  sometimes 
lived  so  much  in  a  castle^  as  almost  to  for* 
get  that  I  lived  in  a  house;  and  while  I 
have  been  carefully  arranging  aerial  mat- 
ters there^  have  left  all  my  solid  business 
in  disorder ^r^."  Such  self-reproach,  we 
must  confess,  puts  us  in  mind  of  worthy 
John  Bunyan  bemoaning  his  "lies,"  — 
those  lies  which  have  been  justly  described 
as  being  in  all  probability  mere  outbursts 
of  an  irrepressible  fancy  which  could  not 
be  restrained,  and  which  to  his  own  over- 
wrought conscience  showed  him  "a  liar," 
but  to  the  world  at  large  made  him  what 
he  was  — John  Bunyan.  What  the  author 
of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  would  have 
been  without  his  "  lies,"  the  author  of 
"  Display  "  would  have  been  without  her 
"castle-building."  Can  we  second  the 
lamentations  of  either? 

Jane  Taylor  did  not  write,  she  could  not 
have  written,  for  money's  sake  —  to  this 
her  tastes  and  habits  would  have  made 
her  utterly  averse;  she  wrote  because  she 
could  not  help  writing,  from  the  pure  love 
of  it;  and  therein  lay  the  key  —  as  it  ever 
does  —  to  success.  Can  we  imagine  any 
one  happier,  more  absorbed,  more  delight- 
fully removed  from  all  sublunary  cares, 
than  the  youthful  Jane,  when  presently  — 
that  is  to  say,  in  her  twentieth  year,  her 
literary  pursuits  being  by  that  time  rec- 
ognized   by    the  family  —  she  was   per- 
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mitted  to  indulge  them  to  the  extent  of 
having  a  room,  a  whole  room,  albeit  an 
attic,  fitted  up  for  her  exclusive  use,  and 
even  furnished  to  her  own  taste  ?  What 
a  glamor  must  solitude  and  peace  have 
cast  upon  those  four  humble  walls !  From 
the  little  diamondpaned  window,  which 
"commanded  a  view  of  the  country  and  of 
a  tract  of  sky,"  we  can  seem  to  behold  the 
pensive  eye  gazing  into  vacancy,  seeing 
not  the  real  and  actual,  but  the  half- 
shaped  thought,  the  dim  ideal,  the  skirt  of 
the  Muse.  The  thoughtful  and  poetic  Em- 
ily, in  Jane  Taylor's  one  complete  tale,  as 
well  as  several  of  the  shorter  papers,  such 
as  •*  The  Pleasures  of  Taste  "  in  »♦  Q.Q ," 
and  **  Poetry  and  Reality  *'  in  the  **  Essays 
in  Rhyme,''  all  attest  that  the  influences 
of  nature  were  felt  warmly  by  her;  and 
DO  doubt  solitary  rambles  and  day-dreams 
were  added  to  the  delicious  hours  passed 
in  the  little  sanctum,  —  but  it  was  there 
she  wrote. 

Although  [she  says  to  a  friend]  my  study 
cannot  boast  of  the  elegance  of  yours,  it  pos- 
sesses  one  advantage  which,  as  a  poet,  you  will 
allow  surpasses  them  all :  it  commands  a  view 
of  the  country;  and  tome  this  is  invaluable. 
For  years  I  have  been  longing  for  such  a  lux- 
ury, and  never  before  had  wit  enough  to  think 
of  this  convenient  place.  You  may  now  ex- 
pect me  to  do  wonders. 

And  wonders  accordingly  began  to  be 
done.  The  second  volume  of  the  "  Origi- 
nal Poems,"  which  are  really  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  refer- 
ence, was  now  brought  out.  It  was  to 
have  been  called  the  "  Wreath,"  the  idea 
being  that  the  numerous  contributors 
should  each  lay  on  it  their  fiower;  but  the 
name  was  abandoned,  in  spite  of  Jane's 
peremptory  little  voice.  **  Indeed,"  she 
says,  **  this  must  always  be  the  name." 
No  doubt  others  had  their  say,  and  over- 
bore that  modest  note  of  protest  —  mod- 
est, at  least,  in  its  sense  of  authorship, 
for  of  the  book  itself  she  says :  — 

In  comparison  with  my  blooming  compan- 
ions in  this  garland,  I  allow  my  pieces  to  rank 
as  the  /eaves,  which  are,  you  know,  always 
reckoned  a  necessary,  and  even  pleasing  part 
of  the  bouquet ;  and'l  may  add  that  I  am  not 
only  contented  but  pleased  with  this  station  — 
it  is  safe  and  snug  ;  and  my  chief  anxiety  is 
not  to  allow  anything  ridiculous,  or  very  lame, 
to  appear. 

An  anxiety  which,  even  then,  we  may 
affirm  was  needless. 

Letters  now  began  to  be  received  from 
the  great  men  and  women  of  the  day. 
**Mr.   Waller  Scott"  requested   permis- 


sion to  "  intrude  his  grateful  thanks  upon 
the  *  Associate  Minstrels ; '  and  while 
hoping  some  day  for  the  honor  of  being 
made  personally  known  to  them,  begged 
to  assure  them  of  his  high  respect  for 
their  poetical  talents." 

Montgomery  bade  them  '*  beware  not  to 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  world." 
Southey  wrote :  *'  The  first  thing  I  look 
for  in  a  volume  of  verses  is  to  see  whether 
the  author  be  a  mockiog-bird,  or  if  he  has 
a  note  of  his  own.  This  you  certainly 
have;  and  I  have  little  doubt  it  may  be  a 
powerful  one,  if  you  choose  to  cultivate  its 
powers."  Maria  Edgeworth  also  wrote 
flatteringly ;  and  others  of  her  school  fol- 
lowed. But  we  would  have  our  readers 
observe  that  as  yet  Jane  Taylor  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  shown  anything  of  her 
real  genius.  The  little  pieces  which  the 
**  Associate  Minstrels"  strung  together 
are  inimitable  in  their  way;  but  it  is  a 
very  small  way,  and  some  of  the  best 
specimens  are  not  by  her,  but  by  Ann. 
Indeed,  although  when  Jane  was  after* 
wards  rapidly  mounting  the  ladder  to  dis- 
tinction all  that  was  good  was  usually 
attributed  to  her,  she  herself,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  well  aware  that  this  was  ontnie 
and  unfair;  while  Ann  gently  and  alto- 
gether sweetly  comments,  **  Dear  Jane  had 
no  need  to  borrow  what  1  could  ill  afford 
to  lose."  No:  at  this  time  one  and  all 
were  supposed  to  be  very  fairly  on  a  level ; 
and  authorship  being  the  order  of  the  day, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  and  perhaps  most  of 
all  of  herself,  the  mother  in  her  fiftieth 
year,  and  the  father  who  bad  hitherto  also 
abstained,  entered  the  lists.  We  have 
quite  a  number  of  works  by  each  ;*  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  superior 
value  of  the  "  Self  -  Cultivation  "  and 
**  Advice  to  the  Teens,"  the  lighter  and 
brighter  excellence  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  handi- 
work found  more  popularity.  It  was  not 
for  .several  years  after  that — namely,  in 
1728 —  that  the  younger  Isaac  began  to 
make  his  mark  in  the  thinking  and  phil- 
osophic world.  His  **  Elements  of 
Thought"  and  '*  Natural  History  of  £q< 
thusiasm"  need  only  be  named.  But  for 
some  time  he  had  joined  the  sisters  in 
their  slighter  undertakings,  so  that  we 
may  say  that  at  this  point  every  single 
member  of  the  little  family  party  which 
turned  its  back  on  the  noisy  city  on  that 
June  morning  when  we  first  saw  them, 
liad  now  started  in  the  literary  race.  Oth- 
ers and  younger  ones  joined  afterwards; 
and  brothers-in-law  and  nephews  proved 
no  mean  additions  to  the  phalanx;  so  that 
when  the  complete  list  of  works  published 
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by  the  "Family  Pen*'  is  added  up,  we 
find  that  it  amounts  to  ninety  volumes,  of 
which  Isaac  the  brother  has  the  largest 
share  —  namely,  twenty-five  —  while  Jane 
has  only  three,  if  we  except  those  which 
she  composed  conjointly  with  her  mother 
or  sister. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  reads  of  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  thus  working 
side  by  side.  Setting  aside  that  it  is  but 
rare  to  meet  with  talent  thus  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  family,  it  is  seldom 
one  sees  the  harmonious,  unenvious  spirit 
which  prompts  one  and  all  to  aid  and  spur 
on  the  others.  With  the  exception  of  the 
young  Brontgs  pacing  their  dusky  cham- 
ber arm-in-arm,  while  pouring  into  each 
other's  ears  their  wild,  weird,  half-framed 
conceptions,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
other  family  group  who,  like  the  homely 
Taylors,  contentedly  filled  by  turns  the 
same  niche. 

That  they  did  not  all  equally  fill  it,  goes 
without  saying;  that  they  were  by  no 
means  on  a  level,  every  one  will  allow; 
but  that  in  these  early  years,  brothers  and 
sisters  wrote  in  the  same  vein  and  for  the 
same  audience,  without  rivalry  and  with- 
out detraction,  says  as  much  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  dispositions  as  for  the  extent 
of  their  abilities. 

We  will  not  longer  follow  the  family  for- 
tunes. Life  flowed  evenly  with  them  as 
soon  as  brighter  public  times  brought 
grist  again  to  the  mill,  and  work  poured 
bountifully  in  to  the  well-known  engraver, 
while  modest  yet  increasingly  agreeable 
cheques  rewarded  the  efforts  of  his  daugh- 
ters. There  were  jauntings  here  and 
there  —  trips  to  London,  and  homage  from 
admiring  friends ;  in  especial,  there  was 
one  notable  sojourn  on  the  Devon  coast, 
of  which  we  have  delightful  pictures  from 
their  ready  pens,  and  where  Jane's  first 
and  last  novel  had  its  birth.  We  have 
Ann's  romantic  marriage,  and  Jane's  we 
venture  to  think  a  shade  romantic  admi- 
ration of  the  stalwart  Scot,  who  made  them 
for  the  time  such  red-hot  Dissenters  that 
she  thinks  even  their  father  would  have 
been  satisfied.  We  have  various  family 
and  domestic  changes;  finally,  the  gracf- 
ual  fading  away  and  peaceful  end  of  that 
bright  and  promising  young  life  (she  died 
at  Ongar  on  the  13th  April,  1824);  but 
there  is  nothing  —  indeed,  was  there  ever 
anything  properly  called  worth  recording 
for  the  outside  world  about  the  life  of 
Jane  Taylor? 

What  makes  her  so  interesting,  curious, 
stimulating,  is  herself.  She  is  so  natural, 
so  arch,  so  frank;  she  says  so  exactly 


what  she  means,  no  more  and  no  less; 
she  is  so  ready  to  show  her  pleasure  in 
a  compliment  (incomprehensible  to  her 
would  have  been  Harriet  Martineau's  af- 
fectation of  horror  at  "  being  made  a  lion 
of"),  — she  is  all  this,  and  more;  she  is 
humble-minded,  pious,  serene  —  so  much 
so,  that  even  the  stern  cast  of  the  religion 
in  which  she  had  been  trained  could  not 
overshadow,  or  at  least  could  only  now 
and  again  overshadow  for  a  brief  space, 
the  clear,  smiling  atmosphere  of  faith  and 
hope  she  continually  breathed.  We  can- 
not but  love  as  well  as  admire  her.  Her 
Christianity,  as  practised  by  herself,  and 
portrayed  from  first  to  last  in  her  writ- 
ings, is  eminently  cheerful  and  practical. 
Witness  the  reformation  in  the  once  peev- 
ish and  discontented  Elizabeth,  the  hero- 
ine of  "Display.*'  She  does  not  spend 
her  time  in  fruitless  regrets,  nor  in  efforts 
to  benefit  others  by  holding  up  herself  as 
a  warning  beacon.  Such  dangerous  ego- 
tism, even  when  undertaken  with  the  best 
intentions,  is  not  Jane  Taylor*s  idea  of 
denying  self  and  taking  up  the  cross  in 
daily  life.  No;  her  Elizabeth  begins  at 
once  by  showing,  not  talking  about,  her 
new  aims  and  desires.  She  offers — it  is 
an  admirable  touch  of  nature  —  to  go  down 
to  serve  in  the  shop,  that  shop  which  is 
her  great  source  of  humiliation  and  object 
of  detestation. 

Next,  she  takes  pains  to  appreciate  and 
make  friends  with  her  excellent  but  unat- 
tractive sister-in-law;  and  at  last,  her  de- 
spised husband  —  and  certainly  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said  for  the  unfortunate 
ex-militiaman  —  is  to  be  tolerated  and 
looked  kindly  upon.  He  is  given  to  scrap- 
ing doleful  notes  in  secret  upon  a  stealthy 
violin. 

"That  tiresome  violin  ! "  said  she,  one  even- 
ing, as  they  caught  its  distant  sound  from  the 
counting-bouse. 

"  I  must  say,  however,"  said  his  sister,  "  that 
he  does  not  suffer  it  to  be  very  troublesome  to 
us :  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  it  brought 
into  the  parlor." 

"  No,  I  confess  he  has  never  done  that,"  said 
Elizabeth.  "Do  you  think,"  she  resumed, 
after  a  long  silence,  "  he  would  be  pleased  if  I 
were  sometimes  to  ask  him  to  play  to  me  ? " 

"  That  he  would,  I  am  certain,"  said  his  sis- 
ter. 

That  her  resolution  might  not  have  time  to 
relax,  Elizabeth  went  out  immediately,  and 
opening  the  door  of  the  counting-house,  said 
good-naturedly,  "Mr.  Robinson,  you  keep  it 
all  to  yourself :  why  don't  you  come  to  play  to 
us  sometimes  ? " 

"  Dear  roe !  I  am  sure  I  had  no  idea  you 
would  like  to  hear  me  play  I    Why,  it's  what 
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I  should  like  of  all  things,"  said  he,  gathering 
up  the  music-books,  and  proceeding  briskly  to 
the  parlor.  **  What  shall  I  play  to  you  now  ?  " 
said  be,  in  high  good-humor ;  "  anything  you 
like  —  only  choose." 

His  sister  chose  somethiDg  she  thought 
Elizabeth  would  prefer;  and  Elizabeth, 
pleased  with  herself,  found  her  spirits 
enlivened  even  by  her  husband's  bad 
fiddling,  and  the  evening  passed  more 
cheerfully  than  usual.  Accustomed  to  be 
despised  and  thwarted,  he  was  always 
particularly  gratified  by  any  mark  of  at- 
tention or  consideration,  and  a  little  such 
kindness  produced  the  happiest  effects 
on  his  temper.  He  had  always  been 
proud  of  his  wife,  and  would  have  loved 
her,  after  his  manner,  if  she  would  have 
permitted  it;  and  now  that  ber  conduct 
towards  him  was  so  much  altered,  he 
began  to  be  "very  fond  of  ber  indeed." 
Elizabeth,  on  ber  part,  thus  considers, 
*' If  religion  were  to  do  as  much  for  him 
as  it  has  done  for  me,  we  might  be  almost 
happy  together." 

Then  there  are  the  Leddenhursts,  who 
are  allowed  by  their  fashionable  cousin  to 
be  "vastly  superior,'*  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, "  have  some  peculiarities  which  ren- 
der them  not  altogether  so  entirely  agree- 
able as  one  could  wish."  How  happily 
they  are  drawn  in  their  lively,  hospitable 
household!  Even  Miss  Oliver  is  kindly 
made  free  to  come  and  go,  —  but  Miss 
Oliver  deserves  more  than  this  passing 
recognition. 

She  belonged  to  a  class  of  ladies  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  married.  Let  no  intellectual  Ccelebs  ob- 
ject to  the  expression :  it  is  not  intended  to 
recommend  her  to  him.  At  eighteen  she  was 
tolerably  pretty,  and  about  as  lively  as  mere 
youth  will  make  those  who  have  no  natural 
spring  of  vivacity.  Her  education,  like  her 
mind,  was  common.  If  she  had  married,  she 
might  have  performed  the  ordinary  offices  of 
domestic  life  as  well  as  they  are  ordmarily  per- 
formed. But  she  did  not  marry,  though  trained 
to  consider  marriage  as  the  grand  object  at 
which  she  was  to  aiuL  Year  after  year  passed 
away,  during  which  her  attendance  at  the 
Christmas  rout,  the  Easter  ball,  and  the  summer 
races  was  tiresomely  punctual.  At  length  it  be- 
came necessary,  by  extra  attention  to  dress,  and 
studious  vivacity,  to  show  that  she  was  still 
young  ;  but  even  that  time  was  now  gone  by, 
and  she  now  only  labored  to  prove  that  she  was 
not  oid.  Disappointment,  and  the  discontent 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  an  object  in  life,  had 
drawn  lines  on  her  face,  which  time  might  still 
have  spared.  It  sank  down  into  dismal  vacu- 
ity, after  every  effort  at  sprightliness;  for, 
without  mind  enough  to  be  pensive,  she  was 
habitually  dulU 


But  even  although  "the  veriest  trifle" 
had  become  to  her  a  "  matter  of  impor- 
tance," so  that  ••  the  gossip  of  the  neigh- 
borhood was  essential  to  her  existence, 
scandal  an  entertainment,  and  mischief  a 
recreation," kind-hearted  Mr.  Leddenhurst 
desires  his  wife  to  cultivate  her  acquaint* 
ance,  observing  "  what  an  alteration  aa 
interest  in  religion  would  make  in  that 
poor  lady's  countenance,"  and  evidently 
projecting  hospitable  invitations  on  the 
spot.  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, genial,  cordial,  forbearing. 

Of  the  writer's  sarcastic  vein,  —  and  if 
ever  anything  is  a  fit  subject  for  irony,  it 
is  the  "display"  to  which  the  book  lends 
its  title,  —  the  following  are  specimens :  — 

Emily  was  going  that  she  might  see  Mrs. 
Fellowes,  Elizabeth  that  Mrs.  Fellowes  might 
see  her,  .  .  .  She  would  have  given  away  half 
her  ornaments  to  know  whether  Mrs.  Fellowes 
wore  ornaments.  "  As  she  is  a  literary  lady,  I 
dare  say  she  despises  dress,"  thought  she,  as 
she  looked  at  her  pearl  bracelets;  and  she 
clasped  and  unclasped  them  several  times,  but 
at  last  put  them  on  in  a  hurry,  because  there 
was  no  time  left  to  deliberate.  Emily  hap- 
pened to  take  off  her  glove  in  the  hall.  "  You 
have  no  bracelets  on  I  "  said  Elizabeth.  This 
was  a  comparison  she  could  not  bear.  Mrs. 
Fellowes  would  think  her  a  mere  dull.  "  Wait 
one  moment  1 "  said  she  ;  but  in  snatching  one 
of  the  bracelets  from  her  arm,  it  broke,  and 
the  pearls  wandered  deliberately  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  hall.  **  Oh,  your  beautiful  pearls  1 " 
cried  Emily ;  but  just  as  she  and  the  footman 
were  beginning  the  search,  a  rap  long  and  loud 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  learned  lady. 

Poor  Elizabeth,  shocked  at  being  thus 
caught,  leaves  Thomas  to  collect  the 
pearls,  and  hurries,  much  out  of  counte- 
nance, to  the  drawing-room,  only  to  be 
still  further  discomposed  on  finding  out 
at  the  first  glance  that  Mrs.  Fellowes  was 
no  despiser  either  of  dress  or  jewels. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  ill  founded, 
moreover,  than  Elizabeth's  hope  of  attract- 
ing her  attention ;  for,  satisfied  with  being 
herself  the  supreme  object,  and  engrossed 
by  the  display  of  her  accomplishments, 
the  whole  evening  might  have  passed 
without  Elizabeth's  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  she  had  once  caught  her  eye,  if  she 
had  not  heard  her  remark  something  or 
some  one  was  "about  the  height  of  that 
young  lady." 

Happy  are  they  [continues  the  writer]  who 
do  not  go  into  company  to  perform  ;  who  can 
think  an  evening  pleasantly  spent  that  has  been 
unproductive  of  compliment,  and  afforded  no 
opportunity  for  displaying  the  favorite  quality, 
or  talent,  or  acquirement.  .  .  .  There  is  a  class 
of  speech-moAers,  who  contrive  by  ingenious 
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allusions,  and  hints  casually  dropped,  to  let 
you  know  what  they  fear  you  might  not  other- 
wise find  out :  they  let  off  a  firework,  and 
when  it  seems  all  over,  and  there  are  only  a 
few  pitiful  sparks  dropping  about,  off  goes  an- 
other  ! — but  it  never  succeeds.  For  whether 
it  be  "  my  uncle's  carriage,"  or  *•  my  friend  the 
colonel "  or  "the  general,"  or  **  when  I  was  on 
the  Continent,"  or  "  only  a/w*  eTesprit  of  mine, 
a  very  foolish  thing,"  or  "  Latin  ?  oh,  scarcely 
a  word,  I  assure  you,"  or  *' a  cousin  of  mine 
knows  him  intimately,"  or  "when  I  write  to 
Lady  So-and-So,"  or  all  of  these  one  after 
another,  such  hints  afford  a  kind  of  informa- 
tion not  intended  to  be  conveyed:  they  prove,  not 
only  that  her  uncle  keeps  a  carriage,  that  she 
knows  a  colonel  and  a  general,  that  she  has 
been  on  the  Continent,  that  she  writes  poetry 
(and  foolish  things),  that  she  learns  Latin,  that 
her  cousin  knows  an  eminent  man,  that  she 
corresponds  with  a  lady  of  rank  ;  but  they  show 
that  she  is  anxious  you  should  know  it  —  that 
such  distinctions  are  new  and  rare  to  her  (for 
people  seldom  boast  of  that  to  which  they  have 
always  been  accustomed) ;  and  worst  of  all,  it 
creates  a  suspicion  that  she  has  nothing  more 
left  to  boast  of :  for  she  who  gives  out  that  she 
reads  Latin,  is  not  likely  to  conceal  her  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  or  Greek ;  and  she  who  inti- 
mates that  she  writes  to  Lady  A.,  would  assur- 
edly let  you  know  if  she  had  any  connection 
with  Ladies  B.,  C,  and  D. 

Pretty  plain  speaking,  and  terribly,  des- 
perately true  to  life;  but  Elizabeth  has 
yet  this  to  learn.  Another  good  scene  is 
where  the  would-be  heroine,  having  found 
at  length  the  desired  hero  in  the  Lieu- 
tenant Robinson  (who  afterwards  reveals 
himself  as  the  linen-draper,  but  whose 
regimentals  captivate  Elizabeth's  fancy  at 
the  outset),  essays  to  sing  the  **  Soldier's 
Adieu,"  and  distressfully  breaks  down  in 
the  middle,  sighing  out  **that  fatal  regi- 
ment,"—  although  she  has  even  then  to 
own  that  her  lover  is  **not  particularly 
tall,"  and  would  indeed  fain  have  avoided 
introducing  him  presently  to  the  Ledden- 
hursts  during  the  evening  parade,  at  which 
she  had,  previous  to  their  appearance, 
rather  "  enjoyed  the  Matoi  her  conquest." 
Nothing  can  be  more  diverting  —  to  any 
one  not  concerned  —  than  poor  Emily's 
sensations  on  the  occasion :  — 

Emily,  who  had  raised  her  expectations 
rather  unreasonably  high  of  a  being  whom  it 
was  possible  to  love  in  three  weeks,  was  nearly 
guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  starting  when  she 
first  oeheld  the  mean  figure  and  fiercely  vacant 
countenance  of  her  friend's  admirer.  **  Is  it 
possible  ? "  said  she  to  herself,  and  she  looked 
about  to  avoid  meeting  the  eye  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  mean  time  the  lieutenant  continued 
running  on  in  his  usual  strain  of  sprightly  dul- 
ness  to  Mr.  Leddenhurst,  who  stood  jooking 
down  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  keen  but  candid 


observation*  "  What  a  monstrous  curious  old 
cross  you've  got  here  1 "  said  he,  staring  up  and 
tapping  it  with  his  cane. 

"  Well,  good-night,"  said  Elizabeth  ;  •«  it*s 
cold  standing  in  the  wind." 

6y-and-by,  however,  when  a  lucky  re- 
mark of  Robinson's  on  Emily's  pretty  face 
had  made  him  seem  **  surprisingly  more 
agreeable  and  worth  securing,"  she  said  to 
herself,  '*  He  whistles  uncommonly  well." 
Poor  Elizabeth !  But  as  we  have  seen, 
happier,  if  humbler  days  are  in  store  ;  and 
we  will  hope  that  when  she  could  no 
longer  feign  to  be  enlivened  by  the  wail- 
ings  of  the  violin,  Mr.  Robinson  treated 
her  to  the  whistling  which  he  could  do. 

In  **  Display,"  also,  we  have  the  close 
insight  into  human  nature  which  lays  bare 
Mrs.  Palmer  —  Elizabeth's  mother  —  as 
having  such  an  extreme  dislike  to  being 
uncomfortable,  that  she  would  not  on  that 
account  suffer  her  naturally  violent  feel- 
ings to  be  troublesome ;  and  who,  when 
the  news  came  that  her  only  son  had  died 
abroad,  discovered  that  she  was  still  in 
possession  of  *'her  pleasant  house  and 
handsome  furniture,  luxurious  fare  and 
healthy  appetite,  fine  person  and  expen- 
sive ornaments;"  that  she  could  still 
"walk  and  ride,  and  visit,  and  see  com- 
pany; and  build  her  grotto,  and  attend  to 
her  greenhouse,  and  arrange  her  cabinet ; 
so  that  she  recovered  her  cheerfulness 
rapidly."  By  her  son's  dying  at  a  dis- 
tance, she  was  "spared  the  opening  of  the 
family  vault  —  and  that  was  a  place  she 
did  not  like  to  think  of."  However,  she 
wisely  made  some  provision  for  the  day 
when  she  must  occupy  it  herself,  by  being 
constant  at  church  and  charitable  to  the 
poor  —  **by  which  means,  she  concluded, 
all  would  be  safe  whenever  she  should  be 
under  the  absolute  necessity  of  going  to 
heaven." 

Of  Mr.  Palmer,  we  are  only  told  that  he 
was  **a  gentleman  of  ordinary  capacity; 
but  he  could  hunt,  and  he  could  shoot, 
and  he  could  joke,  and  be  could  swear  — 
and  contrived  to  do  very  well  without 
thinking ;  for  with  these  accomplishments, 
a  good  table,  and  well-stocked  cellar,  he 
wanted  neither  for  friends  nor  reputation." 

Another  of  the  sort,  hit  off  in  a  few 
equally  happy  sentences,  is  the  "gay 
agreeable  major"  of  Robinson's  regiment, 
who  is  all  sympathy  with  the  charming 
Elizabeth  in  her  pecuniary  troubles,  but 
who,  on  finding  that  certain  small  sums 
with  which  her  husband  had  been  accom- 
modated would  be  restored  to  him  at  the 
sale  of  Robinson's  commission,  assures 
the  young  couple  that,  for  his  part,  he  — 
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be  "  should  not  feel  aoy  particular  reluc- 
tance to  —  to  engaging  in  mercantile  con- 
cerns;" while  his  lady  is  almost  more 
diverting  in  her  consolation  —  for  she 
cannot  bear  to  see  the  "dear  creature  in 
tears/'  and  offers  to  send  for  **a  glass 
of  anything"  she  pleases.  The  pair  are 
exactly  the  sort  of  smiling,  selfish  friends 
one  meets  with  every  day,  touched  off  in 
the  lightest  manner ;  while  there  are  manv 
young  ladies  who,  like  Elizabeth,  feel, 
when  the  time  arrives  for  enacting  in 
sober  earnest  the  part  of  a  heroine  in  dis- 
tress, that  "  chance,  or  fate,  or  providence, 
or  something,"  will  certainly  interfere  to 
prevent  it. 

We  have  no  excuse  for  thus  lingering 
over  **  Display,"  except  that  it  is  so  im- 

Eossible  to  get  away  from  it.  It  literally 
ubbles  over  with  good  things ;  there  is 
scarce  a  page  which  has  not  at  least  one 
flash  of  wit  or  fire. 

Can  we  not  imagine  the  delight  of  sit- 
ting down  to  work,  as  it  grew  from  day  to 
day  beneath  the  writer's  hand  ?  Can  we 
not  picture  the  trio  coming  in  from  a  wild, 
windy  stroll  along  the  Devon  cliffs,  and 
settling  down  round  the  table  in  the  little 
parlor,  snugly  bolted  in  for  the  night,  — 
Ann  busy  with  some  sage  review  for  the 
'*  Eclectic,"  Isaac  lost  in  calculations  and 
logical  deductions,  and  Jane  —  why,  her 
very  eyes  must  have  laughed  as  her  fin- 
gers danced  along  the  foolscap.  There 
would  be  no  fear  of  interruption,  unless  it 
were  from  a  tap  at  the  door  by  the  ever- 
welcome  Mr.  Gunn;  and  even  he,  we 
should  imagine,  would  know  better  than 
to  come  too  often. 

Yet  the  book  progressed  slowly.  It 
takes  time  to  condense;  and  the  writer 
who  would  be  as  compact  and  self-re- 
strained as  Jane  Taylor,  must  prune  with 
no  sparing  knife,  lopping  off  every  super- 
fluous word  or  digression.  During  the 
afternoon  ramble,  doubtless  many  a  sen- 
tence would  be  cast  and  recast,  till  it  was 
stored  up  ready  for  the  evening's  pen. 
May  not  some  of  the  excellence,  some  of 
the  terseness  and  vigor  which  distinguish 
the  writings  of  the  family  generally,  have 
been  born  of  this  habit,  itself  born  of  the 
necessity  of  waiting  till  the  engraver's 
workshop  closed  ? 

Between  the  publication  of  this,  her 
largest  prose  work,  and  the  **  Essays  in 
Rhyme,"  which  was  the  next  emanation 
of  her  brain,  the  youthful  authoress  read, 
and  cultivated  her  mind,  totally  abstain- 
ing from  giving  forth  anvthing,  and  bent 
entirely  on  taking  in.  In  consequence, 
when  she  next  permitted  herself  the  dear 


delight  of  composition,  she  wrote,  we  are 
told,  "  with  such  zest  and  excitement  that 
her  prevailing  domestic  tastes  seemed 
quite  forgotten,  and  in  the  daily  walks  she 
was  often  quite  abstracted  from  the  scene 
before  her."  She  was  going,  in  fact,  to 
strike  a  deeper  note  than  she  had  yet 
done.  To  have  expressed  her  convictions 
on  serious  subjects  in  naked,  unadorned 
prose  was  beyond  what  she  could  dare 
—  native  modesty  and  bashfulness  were 
lions  in  the  path  not  to  be  overcome;  but 
sheltered  behind  the  screen  of  verse,  there 
might  peep  forth  much  about  which  she 
felt  and  thought  most  deeply.  With  less 
reserve  than  had  hitherto  been  shown, 
she  therefore  set  heartily  to  work;  and 
pitiless  indeed  is  the  sly  twinkling  satire, 
and  searching  and  keen  the  exposures 
that  take  place.  No  small,  trumpery,  petty 
meanness  escapes.  No  favorite  folly  hides 
unmolested,  safe  from  her  deft  knife,  if 
she  be  on  that  tack.  Sometimes  —  and 
this  is  Just  a  little  hard  —  it  is  the  mere 
want  of  something  better,  the  dead  level 
of  utter  stupidity,  which  provokes  her 
risibility,  as  thus  in  "  Prejudice : "  — 

The  few  ideas  moving  slow  and  dull 
Across  the  sandy  desert  of  her  skull. 
Still  the  same  course  must  follow,  to  and  fro. 
As  first  they  traversed  threescore  years  ago,  — 
From  whence,  not  all  the  world  could  turn 

them  back. 
Nor  lead  them  out  upon  another  tack.  .  .  . 
Were  but  her  brain  dissected,  it  would  show 
Her  stiff  opinions  fastened  in  a  row  — 
Ranged  duly,  side  by  side,  without  a  gap, 
Much  like  the  plaiting  of  her  Sunday  cap. 

And  again :  — 

Though  man  a  thinking  being  is  defined, 
Few  use  the  grand  prerogative  of  iw/W.  .  .  • 
The  sermons,  pamphlets,  papers,  books,  re- 
views. 
That  plead  our  own  opinions,  we  peruse ; 
And  these  alone.    As  though  the  plan  had 

been 
To  rivet  all  our  prejudices  in. 

The  Taylor  family  was  not  entirely  free 
from  something  of  this  latter  failing  on 
their  own  account,  it  mast  be  observed ; 
and  the  picture  placed  before  us  looks 
uncommonly  as  if  it  had  been  studied  at 
home ;  but  if  so,  one  of  the  nestlings  was 
evidently  shaking  her  wings,  and  taking  a 
wider  flight  than  had  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted by  any  of  the  well-ordered  family. 
Perhaps  "Recreation"  may  also  have 
been  8US£:ested  by  a  tea-party  at  Colches- 
ter or  Ongar;  and  although  we  cannot 
fancy  but  that  it  roust  have  been  a  deli- 
cious exaggeration,  still  it  may  have  had 
its  grounds  in  a  fit  of  compuoctioa  for 
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being  drawD  ioto  an  hoar's  oot  altogether 
good-Datured  gossip. 

A  mother  and  daughter  go  out  to  tea, 
and  albeit  not  by  any  means  oo  the  warm- 
est terms  with  their  hostess  — 

We  loved,  I  think,  about  as  true 
As  such  near  neighbors  mostly  do  ; 

yet  as  soon  as  the  fire  burns  up,  and 
mamma  can  lay  aside  her  shawl  —  for  at 
the  first  the  room  was  so  cold  there  was 
"draught  enough  to  turn  a  mill  "in  it  — 
their  "tongues  begin  to  go,"  and  go  to 
such  a  tune  that  there  is  not  a  piece  of 
scandal  in  the  whole  country-side  which 
they  do  not  tear  to  tatters,  always  oo  the 
ill-natured  side,  —  till  at  length  one  sug- 
gestion more  spicy  than  any  of  the  former 
makes  them  draw  their  chairs  nearer  to- 
gether, while  the  tale-bearer  whispers  lest 
the  maid  should  be  listening  outside  the 
door;  and  as  for  the  others  — 

We,  panting  every  breath  between 
With  curiosity  and  spleen,-^ 
And  how  we  did  enjoy  the  sport  I 
And  echo  every  faint  report ! 
And  answer  every  candid  doubt. 
And  turn  her  motives  inside  out. 
And  holes  in  all  her  virtues  pick  I  — 
Till  we  were  sated  —  almost  sick. 

And  so  difficult  did  the  congenial  trio  find 
it  to  separate  when  thus  engaged,  that 
"  the  boy  had  been  an  hour  below,"  ere, 
"muffled  up  in  cloak  and  plaid,"  they 
"trotted  home  behind  the  lad." 

In  the  "  Pair  '*  we  have  a  rare  and  pow- 
erfully depicted  contrast,  between  a  young 
squire  who  is  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth,  who  can  project  and  build,  and 
keep  a  stable  and  a  yacht,  and  f]y  from 
one  place  to  another  as  the  whim  takes 
him,  but  who  withal  is  a  dullard  and  a  fool, 
—  and  a  wretchedly  poor,  drudging  me- 
chanic, into  whose  gloomy  life  no  sunshine 
ever  seems  to  smile,  but  who  has  never- 
theless the  "divine  spark"  burning  with- 
in.    Here  is  the  gilded  youth  :  — 

Yet  think  not  that  he  comes  below 

The  modern  average  ratio  — 

The  current  coin  of  Fashion's  mint, 

The  common  ball-room* going  stmt. 

Of  trifling  cost  his  stock-in-trade  is, 

Whose  business  is  to  please  the  ladies.  .  .  • 

The  cant  of  fashion  and  of  vice 

To  learn,  slight  effort  will  suffice ; 

And  he  was  furnished  with  that  knowledge. 

Even  before  he  went  to  college.  •  •  •^ 

The  things  of  which  he  most  afraid  is. 

Are  tradesmen's  bills,  and  learned  ladies. 

He  deems  the  first  a  grievous  bore, 

But  loathes  the  latter  even  more. 

The  contrasted  sketch  is  inexpressibly 


affecting.  Here  we  have  the  miserably 
poor  and  lonely  artisan  in  his 

One  poor  room,  whose  blackened  walls  are 
hung 
With  dust  that  settled  there  when  he   was 
young. 

And  in  this  desolate  attic  his  whole  life 
is  spent,  in  one  unceasing  drudging  round, 

Where  daily,  undisturbed  by  foes  or  friends, 
In  one  unvaried  attitude  he  bends. 
His  tools,  long  practised,  seem  to  understand 
Scarce  less  their  functions  than  his  own  right 
hand. 

And  one  coming  back  from  distant  lands, 
to  which  he  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before,  might  "find  him  on  the  same 
square  foot  of  floor : "  — 

The  self -same  bench,  and  attitude,  and  stool, 
The  same  quick  movement  with  his  cunning 

tool ; 
The  very  distance  'twixt  his  knees  and  chin  — 
As  though  he'd  just  stepped  out,  and  just 

stepped  in  1 

But  the  difference  between  this  miserable 
drudge  and  the  gorgeous  child  of  fortune 
is  not  greater  outwardly  than  inwardly. 
For  instead  of  flying  from  one  idiotic 
fancy  to  another  in  pursuit  of  distraction, 
we  have  here  the  "  one  old  volume  spread 
with  algebraic  lore,"  bought  off  an  old 
stall,  and  produced  as  the  sole  recreation 
when  night  closes  in;  and  over  it  pores 
the  ill-fated  genius,  to  whom  destiny  has 
been  so  cruel  that  he  is  bewildered  and 
perplexed,  and  has  often  to  stop  — 

Pressing  his  hand  upon  his  puzzled  brain. 
At  what  the  dullest  schoolboy  could  explain. 

He  has  no  chance  of  learning  more  from 
others,  and  even  to  "give  his  thirsty  soul  " 
this  trickling  stream  of  knowledge,  he  has 
to  stint  himself  of  his  much  needed  and 
hard-earned  hours  of  sleep ;  and  yet  — 

Had  science  shone  around  his  early  days, 
How  had  his  soul  expanded  in  the  blaze ! 
But  penury  bound  him,  and  his  mind  in  vain 
Struggles  and  writhes  beneath  her  iron  chain. 

In  "Egotism"  we  have  a  lively  delin- 
eation  of  that  self-importance  which  in- 
duces young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  great 
and  small  alike,  to  regard  themselves  as 
the  apex  of  all  things,  even  down  to 

The  tattered  wretch,  who  scrapes  his  idle  tunes 
Through    our   dull    streets    on   rainy    after- 
noons. .  .  . 
Still  to  himself  \\m  vagrant  man  appears 
The  central  object  of  revolving  spheres.  •  .  • 
The  ranging  doors  that  meet  his  practised  eye. 
But  places  seem  where  he  may  knock  and  try. 
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Mankind,  should  he  define    them,  this   the 

sense : 
Things  bearing  purses  —  purses  yielding  pence. 

And  there  are  few  of  us  who  will  not,  I 
take  it,  sympathize  ia  this :  — 

Woe  to  themselves,  and  woe  to  small  and 

great, 
When  two  good  egotists  are  tite-h-tHe  I 
(A  battle    this,  though  not  of   swords,  but 

tongues, 
And  he  the  victor  who  has  strongest  lungs.) 
But  often  while  pursuing  their  career. 
Rejoiced  that  while  they  speak,  the  itatmust 

hear, 
Some  dry  observer,  whom  they  scarce  per- 
ceive, 
Sits  smiling  in  his  philosophic  sleeve. 

His  —  or  her.  There  was  one  family  to 
whom  we  should  say  the  '*  philosophic 
sleeve"  belonged  tolerably  indiscrimi- 
nately; and  woe  betide  any  talkers  indeed 
who  forced  their  strong  lungs  willy-uilly 
upon  those  ''dry  observers  "I 

As  a  specimen  of  Jane's  more  serious 
moods,  we  subjoin  the  following  from 
among  many  almost  equally  good  :  ^ 

We  are  but  marching  down  a  sloping  hill. 
Without  a  moment's  time  for  standing  still ; 
Where  every  step  accelerates  the  pace, 
More  and  more  rapid  till  we  reach  the  base. 
And  then,  no  clinging  to  the  yielding  dust  I 
An  ocean  rolls  below  — and  plunge  we  musL 

Then  further  on  in  the  same  essay  — 
namely,  **  The  World  in  the  Heart : "  — 

And  yet,  amid  the  hurry,  toil,  and  strife. 

The  claims,  the  urgencies,  the  whirl  of  life  — 

The  soul,  perhaps  m  silence  of  the  night. 

Has  flashes,  transient  intervals  of  light. 

When  things  to  come,  beyond  a  shade  of  doubt 

In  terrible  reality  stand  out 

Those  lucid  moments  suddenly  present 

A  glance  of  Truth,  as  though  the  heavens  were 

rent 
Life's  vain  pursuits,  and  Time's  advancing 

pace. 
Appear  with  .deathbed  clearness,  face  to  face, ' 
And  Immortality's  expanse  sublime 
In  just  proportion  to  the  speck  of  time.  .  .  . 
And  though  o'erwhelming  to  the  dazzled  brain, 
T/us€  are  the  moments  when  the  mind  is  sane. 

From  the  others  in  the  little  volume  — 
for  it  is  also  of  the  most  limited  dimen- 
sions —  we  will  not  quote.  **  The  Squire's 
Pew  "  is  pensively  poetic ;  and  •*  Poetry 
and  Reality"  is  in  the  same  vein,  though 
not  equally  striking.  That  there  was  no 
second  volume  added  to  the  first  is  indeed 
a  loss,  when  we  consider  how  many  sub- 
jects might  have  been  profitably  handled. 
It  is  probable  that  Jane  herself  meditated 
an  addition,  as  more  than  one  of  the  **  Con- 
tributions of  Q.  Q.,**  her  last  literary  pro- 


ductions, would  have  done  to  incorporate 
in  the  "Essays."  "The  Philosopher's 
Scales,'*  for  instance,  is  an  excellent  bit 
of  fanciful  and  half-serious  humor,  and 
the  verses  in  the  paper  on  "Intellectual 
Taste  "  are  bright  and  good  enough  for  a 
higher  place. 

'*  Q-  Q't"  although  it  has  survived  in 
the  popular  mind  the  author's  two  former 
works,  and,  we  believe,  is  the  on\y  one  now 
to  be  had,  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  called 
equal  to  either.  It  is  very  smart,  very 
clever  and  funny,  and  withal  very  much  in 
earnest;  but  the  writing  is  unpolished, 
the  ideas  are  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children  and  uneducated  people,  and  in 
conformity  with  their  taste  —  or  with  the 
exigency  of  having  only  a  small  portion 
of  room  to  fill.  The  papers  are  very 
brief,  and  might  easily  have  been  ex- 
panded. 

They  consist  principally  of  short  stories, 
of  which  the  one  which  describes  two  sis- 
ters  setting  out  to  accomplish  a  number 
of  undertakings  —  with  the  result  that  one 
completes  nothing  she  begins,  and  in  con- 
se.quence  receives  nothing  but  incomplete 
rewards,  such  as  a  watch  without  hands,  a 
telescope  without  lenses,  etc.  —  is  very 
bright  and  a  capital  lesson  for  ardent  spir- 
its; as  is  also  Ruth's  first  shopping-day, 
after  receiving  her  allowance,  when  she 
is  saved  from  all  manner  of  wild  expendi- 
ture (including  tarts  for  luncheon  —  which 
her  mother,  we  could  never  tell  exactly 
why,  estimates  at  lod.  when  adding  up 
the  sum  total)  by  the  timely  use  of  the 
phrase,  "I  can  do  without  it."  Into 
Ruth's  feelings  when  the  shopman  is  de- 
preciating a  straw  hat,  and  exalting  a 
beaver,  all  little  girls  will  enter :  — 

"  The  hat,  ladies,  is  one  guinea  only,"  said 
the  shopkeeper. 

Ruth  darted  an  inquiring  look  at  her  mother, 
to  know  whether  she  thought  it  cheap  or  dear. 

"  You  recollect  your  straw  bat,  I  suppose, 
my  dear,"  said  her  mother. 

"Straws,  madam,"  interrupted  the  shop- 
keeper, "are  now  considered  uncommonly  tom^ 
mon  —  quite  out,  in  fact  We  have  a  surprising 
demand  for  beavers  at  the  present  time.  Our 
manufacturer  assures  me  he  cannot  get  them 
made  up  fast  enough." 

Ruth's  respect  for  beavers,  and  contempt  for 
straws,  was  wonderfully  heightened  by  this 
speech. 

As  well  it  might  have  been,  poor  little 
woman  !  especially  when  she  saw  "  a  gen- 
teelly dressed  lady  in  the  act  of  purchas- 
ing one  of  the  very  same  shape ;  "  and  we 
can  not  wonder  that  she  **  jogged  her 
mother,  that  she    might   notice  such  a 
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saDCtioD  of  her  own  choice."  The  won- 
der was  how  she  ever  got  out  of  so  tempt- 
ing a  dilemma,  and  resisted  all  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  artful  shopkeeper,  who 
thought  that  if  he  could  get  her  to  try  on 
the  article,  he  had  her  secure. 

The  two  different  ways  of  beginning  a 
course  of  self-denial  are  also  pleasantlv 
exemplified  in  "Theory  and  Practice;" 
the  impossibility  of  granting  affection  and 
admiration  where  it  is  catered  for,  is  ex- 
posed in  "The  Cousin's  Visit;"  and 
** Temper"  gives  a  hint  to  older  folks. 
But  one  of  the  best  is  **  The  Sore  Tongue," 
in  which  a  youthful  chatterbox  bites  her 
tongue  accidentally  one  morning,  and 
while  bemoaning  the  pain,  is  recommended 
by  her  mother  to  restrict  herself  in  the  use 
of  the  unlucky  member,  —  in  short,  not  to 
say  anything  except  what  is  either  useful 
or  necessary,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  How  Fanny  finds  this  a  most  diffi- 
cult feat  to  accomplish  is  merrily  told ;  and 
how  she  breaks  down  altogether  when 
their  neighbors  the  Joneses'  doings  are 
under  discussion,  must  have  a  place  to 
itself :  — 

Conversation  was  revived  when  Caroline, 
who  had  stood  for  some  time  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  their  opposite  neighbors'  window, 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "I  do  believe  the  Joneses 
are  going  to  have  company  again  to-day  t  The 
servant  has  just  been  lighting  the  fire  in  the 
drawing-room ;  and  there  is  Miss  Jones  now 
gone  up  to  dress;  I  saw  her  draw  down  the 
blinds  in  her  room  this  instant." 

"  So  she  is,"  said  Lucy,  looking  up.  **  Well, 
I  never  knew  such  people  in  my  life  I  They 
are  always  having  company." 

*'  I  wonder  who  they  are  expecting  to-day  ?  " 
said  Eliza ;  "dinner  company,  I  suppose." 

"Iwook,  look!"  cried  Caroline,  with  the 
eagerness  of  discovery, "  there's  tlie  baker  now 
at  the  door,  with  a  whole  trayful  of  tarts  and 
things.  Make  haste,  make  haste,  or  he'll  have 
gone  in !  " 

Lucy.  So  he  is,  I  declare  I  It  i>  a  dinner- 
party then.  Well,  we  shall  see  presently,  I 
hope,  who  are  coming. 

Carolhte.  Oh  no,  they  never  dine  till  five 
when  they  have  company. 

Eluta.  And  it  will  be  dark  then.  How  tire- 
some 1 " 

Then  follows  a  pause,  but  it  is  of  short 
duration,  ere  they  start  again. 

Lucy.  If  Miss  Jones  is  not  dressed  already  I 
She  is  this  instant  come  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

Caroline,  Stand  back,  stand  back  I  Don't 
let  her  see  us  all  staring.  Ah,  there  she  is] 
got  on  her  pretty  pink  sarcenet  body  and 
sleeves  to-day.  How  pretty  that  dress  is,  to 
be  sure  I 


Eliucu  And  how  nicely  she  has  done  her 
hair  !  —  look,  Caroline  !  —  braided  behind. 

Fanny,  And  there  is  that  little  figure,  Martha 
Jones,  come  down  —  do  look  !  —  as  broad  as 
she  is  long.  What  a  little  fright  that  child  is, 
to  be  sure  1 

Mother,  Pray,  Fanny,  was  that  remark  useful 
or  necessary  f 

And  the  fun  is  over !  The  proper  moth- 
erly admonition  on  idle  gossiping  is  duly 
given ;  but  we  must  confess  that,  for  our 
own  part,  to  this  day  we  are  sorry  that 
Fanny  did  not  hold  her  "sore  tongue," 
and  let  us  hear  what  next  befell  the  fair 
wearer  of  the  pink  sarcenet  body  and 
sleeves  1 

Of  the  graver  papers  in  "  Q.  Q.,"  none 
is  better  than,  nor  indeed  so  good  as, 
"  How  it  strikes  a  Stranger,"  in  which  the 
solemn  facts  of  death  and  immortality  are 
supposed  to  be  brought  for  the  first  time 
under  the  notice  of  a  denizen  of  another 
world  on  a  visit  to  our  own ;  but  this  is 
too  serious  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with 
here. 

Alas !  that  subject  was  now  rapidly  to 
grow  of  nearer  and  more  exclusive  inter* 
est  to  the  writer. 

Whilst  "Q.  Q."  was  in  progress,  the 
mortal  complaint  which  was  to  cut  her 
off  at,  comparatively  speaking,  so  early 
an  age,  was  making  way  slowly  but 
surely. 

Several  times,  indeed,  it  received  a 
check  ;  once,  when  the  alarming  illness  of 
her  father,  and  also  of  a  brother,  brought 
into  play  her  family  devotion,  and  took 
her  so  completely  out  of  herself,  that  her 
own  disorder  seemed  actually  to  partici- 
pate in  her  feelings,  and  hold  itself  in 
abeyance;  and  again,  when  a  sojourn  at 
Hull  under  the  roof  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  her 
beloved  Ann,  and  subsequent  excursions 
to  York  and  Scarborough,  revived  her 
strength  and  spirits  to  such  a  degree  that 
hopes  of  a  complete  recovery  were  en- 
tertained for  a  short  space.  But  although 
two  or  three  years  passed  in  this  alternate 
state  of  fears  and  hopes,  she  did  not  for 
any  length  of  time  delude  herself  with  the 
idea  that  she  had  surmounted  the  fatal 
malady. 

It  was  thought,  indeed,  that  could  she 
consent  to  lead  a  complete  invalid's  life, 
making  everything  else  subservient  to  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  the  passing  hour,  her 
stay  on  earth  might  be  prolonged ;  but 
could  a  Jane  Taylor,  trained  to  self-denial, 
self-devotion,  energy,  and  industry,  endure 
to  do  this?  It  may  well  be  believed  not. 
She  had  many  kind  friends  both  in  York-' 
shire  and  Devon,  and  was  warmly  urged 
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to  spend  her  time  in  successive  visits, 
wliere  she  would  have  been  free  from 
every  care,  and  would  have  received  the 
tenderest  ministrations,  as  well  as  en- 
joyed the  pleasures  of  every  sort  of  intel- 
lectual intercourse.  She  elected  rather 
to  remain  at  home.  '*  She  wished  now/* 
we  read,  "  to  call  home  her  thoughts,  and 
to  converse  with  her  own  heart  without 
interruption.     She  trembled  at  the  dan- 

fer  of  losing  sight  of  her  highest  hopes." 
ler  time  was  short;  she  would  not  fritter 
it  away. 

By-and-by  the  invalid  grew  gently 
weaker  —  yet  there  was  still  no  pain.  She 
took  to  her  bed;  she  spoke  with  "em- 
phatic earnestness  "  to  one  of  her  broth- 
ers, **  professing  very  distinctly  the  ground 
of  her  own  hope,  and  the  deep  sense  she 
had  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  eter- 
nal things ; "  lay  tranquilly  a  while,  and 
though  the  breathing  was  laborious,  de- 
scribed herself  as  **  quite  comfortable," 
and  in  an  hour  or  two,  after  a  momentary 
struggle,  ceased  to  breathe. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  bringing  her  almost 
forgotten  writings  once  more  into  notice 
that  this  paper  is  written. 


From  Blackwood's  Magaane. 
THE  GRATEFUL  GHOSTS. 

CHAPTER   I. 

CASTAYNE  MANOR. 

I  DO  not  myself  pretend  to  the  honor  of 
being  a  Castayne.  My  mother,  indeed, 
belonged  to  that  illustrious  family,  but 
my  paternal  stock  is  of  the  very  humblest. 
My  name,  for  instance,  is  Gregory  —  not 
a  bad  name  in  itself,  but  its  antecedents 
in  my  case  are  dreadful.  My  great-grand- 
father, I  believe,  was  originally  a  gar- 
dener in  a  certain  small  country  town ; 
bis  son  became  a  green-grocer,  and  a 
prosperous  one ;  and  my  father  belonged 
to  that  mysterious  profession  which  is 
vaguely  described  as  "a  City  man."  What 
exact  position  in  the  City  he  held,  I  am 
unaware,  as  he  died  when  I  was  still  quite 
young ;  but  one  fact  I  know,  that  be  was 
rich  —  once  rich  I  should  rather  say, 
which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  Miss 
Alicia  Castayne  condescended  to  bestow 
her  hand  upon  him.  For  Miss  Alicia 
Castayne  was  the  daughter  of  Admiral 
Sir  William  George  Augustus  Castayne, 
K.C.B.,  who,  besides  his  own  greatness, 
derived  additional  lustre  from  the  fact 
that  be  was  a  son  of  George  Castayne  of 


Castayne  Manor,  Esquire,  the  greatest 
landed  proprietor  in  the  rich  county  of 
Hogshire,  and  the  representative,  as  ev- 
ery one  knows,  of  one  of  the  oldest  fami- 
lies  in  England.  My  mother  taught  me 
to  be  proud  of  my  cousins  the  Castaynes ; 
and,  like  a  dutiful  son,  I  obeyed  her 
commands.  In  principle  I  am  a  Radical 
—  a  Red  Republican  some  people  call 
me ;  but  in  spite  of  (or  shall  I  say,  per- 
haps, partly  because  of)  my  political  opin- 
ions, I  have  always  had  a  great  respect 
for  good  blood.  Ill-natured  people  used 
to  say  that  I  was  always  talking  about  my 
great  relations,  the  Castaynes  of  Castayne 
Manor;  but  this  is  a  calumny.  I  was 
merely  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  my  re- 
lationship to  them  as  a  way  of  showing 
what  my  real  station  in  life  was,  and  a 
warning  to  vulgar  people  not  to  take  lib- 
erties. For  the  Castaynes  are  a  very 
great  family,  a  historical  family  famous  io 
every  age.  That  the  first  Castayne  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror  is  assumed  as 
probable,  because  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  he  came  over  with  anybody  else, 
nor  indeed  has  any  one,  I  believe,  the 
slightest  idea  who  the  first  Castayne  was. 
But  there  was  certainly  one  of  the  family 
who  signed  Magna  Charta,  and  another 
who  fought  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  while 
the  Roll  of  Caerlaverock  records  among 
other  warriors  one  Sir  Alured  de  Cas- 
tayng,  whose  arms  appear  to  have  been, 
in  heraldic  parlance  —  argent,  on  a  mount 
in  base  vert,  a  chestnut-tree,  fructed, 
proper.  The  next  of  the  family  of  whom 
anything  is  known  followed  Edward  III. 
to  the  wars  in  France.  Of  him  we  hear 
that  throughout  the  battle  of  Poictiers  he 
stood  undaunted  by  the  side  of  the  Black 
Prince,  and  though  wounded  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  as- 
sisted io  disarming  and  putting  to  bed 
his  illustrious  leader  after  the  battle  was 
over,  in  recompense  for  which  arduous 
duties  a  coat  of  augmentation  —  a  bed- 
post, within  eight  bootjacks  in  orle,  all 
proper,  to  be  borne  on  a  field  gules,  was 
conferred  upon  the  gallant  warrior. 

Later  on,  the  Castaynes  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  In 
Queen  £hzabeth*s  time  they  got  rather 
into  hot  water  by  persistently  adhering  to 
the  older  faith;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century,  the  then  representative 
of  the  Castaynes  proved  more  amenable 
to  the  arguments  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
than  his  predecessors,  and  Catholic  Cas- 
tayne ceased  to  be  an  appropriate  name 
for  the  family.     In  the  civil  wars  they 
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took  an  active  part,  and  the  defence  of 
Castayoe  MaDor  against  the  Parliament 
troops  ranks  among  the  noblest  feats  of 
the  Cavaliers. 

The  Castaynes  remained  faithful  to  the 
Stuart  family  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, when,  though  we  hear  of  one  of 
them  who  followed  James  II.  into  exile, 
the  head  of  the  family  appears  to  have 
wisely  submitted  to  the  new  dynasty. 
From  that  time  to  this,  the  less  said  about 
the  Castaynes  the  better.  On  a  careful 
comparison,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Geofifrey  Castayne,  a  rou/oi  the  Re<;ency, 
was  slightly  the  worst  of  them,  but  the 
difference  is  hardly  appreciable.  I  must, 
however,  exempt  from  this  condemnation 
my  late  respected  kinsman,  whose  heir  I 
80  unexpectedly  became,  and  who,  unlike 
his  predecessors,  was  better  known  at 
Exeter  Hall  than  at  Newmarket,  and  was 
a  great  light  in  Evangelical  circles.  I  do 
not  think  he  was  personally  a  pleasant 
man  (perhaps  because  he  very  clearly 
showed  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  I 
ever  met  him  that  he  did  not  by  any  means 
approve  of  me),  but  he  was  certainly  an 
unexceptionable  one ;  and  if  taking  the 
chair  at  religious  meetings  and  making 
speeches  at  charity  dinners  are  sufficient 
to  give  oiie  a  passport  to  heaven,  no  doubt 
St.  Peter  received  him  with  open  arms. 

But  this  is  enough  of  family  history,  and 
I  roust  proceed  with  my  story,  merely  re- 
marking that  my  own  position  at  the  time 
I  am  writing  of  was  by  no  means  an  ex- 
alted one.  My  father  had  met  with  severe 
losses  in  later  life,  and  I  was  living  with 
my  sister,  the  only  other  member  of  my 
family,  in  a  cottage  at  Twickenham,  on  a 
very  limited  income,  consisting  of  what 
little  had  been  saved  from  our  father's 
ruio,  along  with  some  little  earnings  of  my 
own  in  the  noble  craft  of  journalism. 

It  was  on  one  tine  August  morning  that 
I  was  sitting  in  my  study,  placidly  enjoy- 
ing the  newspaper  and  my  after-breakfast 
pipe,  when  a  gentleman  on  business  was 
announced.  After  some  hasty  measures 
taken  to  remedy  the  prevailing  odor  of 
tobacco,  and  the  general  unbusiness-like 
appearance  of  the  room,  I  received  my 
visitor,  a  tall,  spare  man,  who  announced 
himself  as  Mr.  Quibble,  of  the  firm  of 
Quibble  &  Fee,  solicitors,  of  Chancery 
Lane,  a  name  well  known  to  me,  and,  I 
presume,  to  most  people. 

**  Mr.  George  Gregory,  I  believe  ?  "  he 
began. 

**  That  is  my  name,"  I  replied. 

'*  Cousin  to  the  late  William  Castayne, 
Esq.  of " 
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"  The  late,  sir!  **  I  exclaimed,  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"  Ah  I  you  had  not  heard  of  his  death  ? 
That  is  strange,  as  it  is  more  than  a  week 
since  he  died." 

**  Mr.  Castayne  and  myself  had  not 
been  on  terms  of  friendship  for  a  long 
time,"  said  I,  **and  I  do  not  think  it  prob- 
able that  I  would  have  been  formally  ap- 
prised of  his  death.  Still,  it  is  strange 
that  I  should  not  have  heard  of  it." 

''Strange,  indeed,  that  his  heir-at-law 
should  not  have  heard  of  an  event  of  such 
importance  to  himself,  but " 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  I  interrupted, 
"but  I  think  you  must  be  under  a  misap- 
prehension. I  was  not  his  beir-at  law. 
His  nephew  William        ■  " 

**  His  nephew  William  died  two  days 
before  him  at  Genoa.  As  you  have  not 
heard  the  news,  however,  it  may  be  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  you  to  learn  that  you 
are  the  heir  to  Castayne  Manor  and  the 
large  estates  attached  to  it." 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  in  amazement.  The 
disclosure  was  almost  too  much  for  me. 
I,  to  find  myself  suddenly  the  possessor 
of  a  large  landed  property,  that  covered 
half  Hogshire !  I  listened  to  the  rest  of 
the  solicitor's  explanations  in  a  sort  of 
dazed  condition.  Documents  were  sub- 
mitted to  me,  and  accounts  of  the  value  of 
the  property  and  the  legacies  and  jointures 
to  be  paid  out  of  it,  but  I  understood  little 
of  it  all.  My  mind  was  yet  unable  to 
grasp  the  main  idea,  the  astounding  revo- 
lution that  had  taken  place  in  my  fortunes; 
and  the  details  were  far  beyond  my  com- 
prehension at  such  a  moment  When  Mr. 
Quibble  left  me,  after  having  discharged 
himself  of  his  mission,  I  was  still  lost  in  a 
dreamy  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
it  could  all  really  be  true  or  not.  The 
obvious  course  under  these  circumstances 
was  to  call  my  sister  and  impart  to  her 
the  amazing  intelligence.  My  sister,  who 
was  young  and  full  of  spirits,  flew  at  once 
into  a  wild  state  of  excitement.  My 
mother  had  once  taken  her  down  to  see 
Castayne  Manor,  and  the  memory  of  its 
glories  remained  with  her  still.  She  was 
all  agog  to  rush  away  to  our  new  property 
at  once,  and  I  verily  believe,  if  she  had 
had  her  will,  would  have  packed  me  off  to 
Hogshire  that  very  afternoon.  I,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  to  her  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  such  a  proceeding;  and  she 
consented  that  my  expedition  should  be 
deferred  for  a  week  or  so,  till  proper  ar- 
rangements could  be  made.  Accordingly, 
about  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
startling  intelligence  I  have  described,  I 
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found  myself  on  the  way  to  Hogshtre,  in 
the  company  of  my  friend  Fluggles,  the 
architect,  whom  I  took  with  me  to  see 
what  measures  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  old  house  habitable,  as  it  had 
only  for  a  very  short  period  been  occupied 
by  the  late  owner. 

Castayne  Manor  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  prettiest  parts  of  the  pretty  county  of 
Hogshire.  Not  that  Hogshire  is  by  any 
means  a  show  county ;  its  beauties  are 
little  known  save  to  its  own  inhabitants, 
and  of  course  it  makes  no  pretence  to 
rival  Devonshire  or  any  of  the  professional 
beauties  among  counties,  in  scenery;  but 
for  homely  English  beauty  of  landscape, 
with  its  long  expanse  of  downs,  and 
patches  of  wood  and  water,  it  is  inferior 
to  none.  So  1  thought  at  least,  as,  after 
a  long  and  tedious  journey,  we  drove  from 
the  nearest  station  at  the  little  town  of 
Market-Baldon  to  the  park-gates  of  Cas- 
tayne Manor.  Here  we  were  met  by  Mr. 
Grayling,  the  steward,  who  advised  us  to 
leave  our  carriage  there,  and  walk  across 
the  park  to  the  house,  as  the  carriage-road 
was  long  and  circuitous  on  account  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground ;  and  besides, 
the  first  view  of  the  house  was  much  more 
effective  from  the  side  on  which  we  should 
thus  approach  it.  We  got  down,  there- 
fore, and  after  traversing  for  some  time 
the  beautiful  park  with  its  velvet  turf  and 
huse  spreading  beech-trees,  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  as  fair  a  scene  as  could  be 
found  in  all  England.  Beneath  our  feet 
the  ground  suddenly  sloped  away  at  a 
rather  sharp  incline,  and  a  sort  of  green 
amphitheatre  was  revealed  to  us,  the  hills 
on  the  farther  side  crowned  with  woods, 
but  their  slopes  green  and  bare,  and  in 
front  the  gray  towers  of  Castayne  Manor 
standing  out  against  them.  At  our  feet 
was  a  small  piece  of  water,  fringed  with 
reeds,  from  which  a  little  stream,  crossed 
by  a  quaint  rustic  bridge,  escaped  with  a 
gentle  fall  and  flowed  away  to  our  left. 
Further  to  the  left  rose  an  abrupt  slope 
covered  with  a  small  wood  ;  the  house  it- 
self was  straight  in  front  of  us,  while  the 
hill  behind  was  higher  than  that  on  which 
we  stood.  On  the  top  of  the  further  hill 
was  a  curious  old  ruin,  of  which  a  tower  of 
very  ancient  appearance  was  the  most  re- 
markable feature.  The  building  attached 
to  this  tower,  we  were  told,  was  the  re- 
mains of  a  Chapel  of  St.  Hubert,  erected 
by  a  Castayne  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  i 
the  tower  was  of  far  earlier  date,  and  be- ! 
lieved  to  be  Saxon.  The  manor-house 
itself  is  an  old  castellated  mansion,  built  | 
in  the  form  of  a  T,  and  surrounded  by  a  j 


moat  still  full  of  water,  which,  passing  un- 
der an  arch,  half  separates  the  cross  part 
of  the  T,  the  oldest  portion  of  the  building, 
from  the  rest.  The  age  of  the  oldest  part 
is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  goes  back  to 
a  very  distant  period,  the  house  being 
known  toj  have  stood  a  siege  in  the  bar- 
ons' wars  (as  well  as  the  more  famous  one 
in  the  days  of  Charles  I.),  and  remaining 
still,  at  any  rate,  the  same  in  form  as 
it  was  in  the  earlier  times.  The  house 
had  been  restored  by  one  of  my  predeces- 
sors, the  elder  brother  of  that  William 
Castayne  from  whom  1  inherited  it,  and 
all  the  more  modern  part  modelled  on  the 
style  of  the  ancient  buildings,  while  the 
whole  front  had  been  refaced  in  a  manner 
which  gave  a  greater  uniformity  of  appear- 
ance to  the  whole,  but  at  the  same  time 
took  away  some  of  its  antique  character. 
We  descended  the  hill,  and  crossing  the 
little  stream,  approached  the  house,  which 
we  entered  by  a  bridge  over  the  moat  at 
the  place  where  the  old  drawbridge  had 
been,  as  the  steward  informed  us.  We 
entered  a  vast  old  hall,  and  going  up  the 
grand  staircase,  passed  through  a  succes- 
sion of  fine  and  spacious  rooms,  which, 
however,  all  had  a  dismal,  ^/n^r/ appear- 
ance, which  spoke  of  long  disuse  and 
neglect. 

"You  see,  sir,"  said  Grayling,  "Mr. 
William  never  cared  much  to  live  here. 
Mr.  Geoffrey"  (the  elder  brother),  "he 
was  very  fond  of  the  place,  and  improved 
it  a  great  deal,  and  filled  it  with  pictures 
and  nicknacks  of  all  sorts  he  had  brought 
from  abroad,  for  he  was  a  great  traveller, 
Mr.  Geoffrey  was.  But  Mr.  William,  he 
couldn*t  stand  them,  and  had  them  almost 
all  removed  and  stowed  away  in  the  lum- 
ber-rooms. A  very  strict  gentleman  he 
was,  was  Mr.  William,  and  couldn't  bear 
that  kind  of  thing.  Pictures,  too, — ah! 
Tve  heard  gentlemen,  that  knew,  mind 
you,  say  that  Mr.  Geoffrey  had  as  fine  a 
collection  of  pictures  as  any  man  in  En- 
gland, but  Mr.  William  soon  disposed  of 
them.  Some,  he  said,  were  not  fit  to  be 
seen  in  a  Christian  man's  house,  those 
were  his  very  words  —  and  others  were 
Popish,  and  he  wouldn't  have  anything  to 
do  with  them  either." 

"And  what  did  he  do  with  them?" 
asked  Fluggles;  "sell  them,  eh  ?" 

"  Well,  some  of  them  he  sold ;  but  the 
most  are  laid  away  there  in  the  old  build- 
ings, which  he  used  mostly  as  a  kind  of 
lumber-rooms.  You'd  like  to  see  them,  I 
dare  say,  gentlemen." 

"Certainly,"  I  agreed;  "but  stay  a  mo- 
ment —  what  is  that  door?    There  seems 
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to  be  a  room  that  yoa  have  not  shown  us 
yet." 

The  steward  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  slowly  opened  the  door,  drop- 
pin;;  his  voice  to  a  mysterious  undertone 
as  he  said,  "The  green  room,  sir." 

"  The  green  room  I "  I  repeated,  trying 
to  recall  any  association  with  the  name  in 
my  mind ;  **  oh,  of  course,  yes,  —  the  room 
in  which  old  Geoffrey  Castayne's  friend 
was  killed." 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  it ;  but  hush !  —  il*s  bet- 
ter not  to  talk  about  these  things  here." 

**  Why,  you're  not  afraid  of  ghosts, 
surely,  Mr.  Grayling,''  said  Fluggles,  with 
a  laugh. 

"And  if  I  were,  sir?"  said  he.  "If 
you  had  lived  by  Castayne  Manor  as  long 
as  I  have,  maybe  you  wouldn't  be  so  ready 
to  laugh  at  them  that  believe  in  ghosts. 
And  it's  not  like  the  other  haunted  rooms, 
if  youMl  allow  me  the  expression,  sir" 
(this  with  exaggerated  politeness);  "even 
I  don't  care  so  much  about  the  old  tales 
there  are  about  here,  though  there's  many 
that  do ;  but  it's  a  different  thing  with  this. 
It  was  long  before  I  was  born,  but  I've 
often  heard  my  grandfather  tell  of  it  (he 
was  in  the  house  at  the  time,  sir),  and  it 
seems  more  to  come  home  to  one.  No, 
sir;  when  the  men  come  to  me  with  their 
stories  of  lights  seen  in  the  old  house  and 
the  noises  they  hear,  ay,  even  in  this  very 
gallery  "  (for  we  had  left  the  green  room 
now,  and  were  traversing  the  long  gallery 
that  led  over  the  moat  to  the  old  part  of 
the  house),  "  I  don't  care  so  much.  They 
don't  tell  me  lies  about  their  work,  or 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  village,  and  I 
don't  suppose  they  would  invent  stories 
about  what  they  see  or  hear;  but  it*s  dif- 
ferent somehow.  What  happened  in  that 
room  — but  there,  sir,  Mr.  Geoffrey  would 
never  have  opened  it,  and  he  was  a  wiser 
man  than  you  or  me;  and  surely  if  he 
was  afraid  of  what  may  be  there,  I've  no 
call  to  pretend  to  despise  it." 

I  knew  the  story  he  referred  to;  one  of 
old  Geoffrey's  companions,  a  gamester 
like  himself,  who  had  fallen  in  some  sud- 
den quarrel  that  had  arisen  at  play, — a 
dark  history  that  was  never  cleared  up; 
but  I  must  admit  that  later,  when  I  had 
the  honor  of  making  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance—^—   But  I  am  anticipating. 

We  bad  now  got  quite  into  the  old 
building,  which  showed  even  more  signs 
of  neglect  than  the  part  we  had  previously 
visited.  The  rooms  were,  for  the  most 
part,  low  and  ill-lighted,  though  spacious 
enough,  and  in  many  cases  either  choked 
with  piles  of  old  furniture,  pictures,  etc., 


which  had  been  deposited  there,  or,  where 
they  were  clear  of  lumber,  so  bare  and 
empty  that  they  imparted  a  certain  invol- 
untary feeling  of  chillness  and  gloom,  that 
had  a  very  depressing  influence  on  us. 
One  old  hall,  fine  and  spacious  as  it  was, 
had  a  peculiarly  gloomy  appearance,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  old  building  was 
desolate  and  dreary  beyond  expression. 
The  task  of  ransacking  the  lumber-rooms, 
to  find  what  was  valuable  in  the  way  of 
pictures  or  antiquities,  was  evidently 
greater  than  we  had  leisure  for ;  and  so, 
after  a  hasty  glance  at  the  various  apart- 
ments, we  retraced  our  steps,  and  felt  a 
certain  sensation  of  relief  on  reaching 
again  the  clear  air  of  the  park.  Just  as 
we  were  leaving  the  house,  however,  I 
remembered  that  I  had  left  my  gloves  in- 
side, and  I  told  Fluggles  to  go  on,  while  I 
returned  to  fetch  them.  I  rejected  the 
proffered  guidance  of  the  steward,  but  I 
own  to  an  uncomfortable  feeling  when  I 
found  myself  alone  in  the  dreary  old 
house.  My  gloves  I  knew  I  had  left  in 
the  old  building,  in  a  room  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  which  formed  a  sort  of  ante- 
chamber to  the  old  hall  I  have  mentioned, 
with  no  door  between  them,  but  only  an 
entrance  concealed  by  old,  moth-eaten 
tapestry  hangings.  Thither  I  now  di- 
rected my  steps,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
at  once  finding  my  lost  property.  Before 
returning,  I  cast  another  glance  round  the 
room  in  which  I  stood.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  now  so  comfortless  as  before  ;  and 
as  I  examined  it  more  closely,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  here  would  be  a  nice  place  for 
a  sort  of  little  study,  to  which  I  could 
retire  when  I  wished  to  be  alone. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  speaking  unconsciously 
aloud,  "this  will  be  a  room  where  00  one 
will  come  to  disturb  me,  where  I  shall  be 
away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
house,  —  the  very  thing  for  a  study." 

As  I  ceased  speaking,  a  sound  like  a 
sigh  close  beside  me  startled  me  out  of 
my  reflections.  I  turned  round,  and  there 
beside  me  I  saw  a  figure,  which,  but  for 
its  strange  dress,  I  should  have  taken  for 
an  ordinary  mortal  like  myself,  a  gentle- 
man apparently  of  middle  age,  of  a  grave 
but  yet  pleasant  cast  of  countenance  ;  but 
he  was  clad  in  the  buff  coat  and  great 
jackboots  of  a  cavalier  of  the  great  civil 
wars. 

"  Who  —  who  are  you  ?  "  I  stammered, 
unable  as  yet  to  decide  if  the  figure  before 
me  was  that  of  a  living  man  like  myself, 
or  a  spirit  from  beyond  the  grave.  There 
was  no  answer.  The  sun  shone  in  brightly 
through  the  narrow  window,  though  it  did 
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not  reach  the  corner  where  he  and  I  were 
standing.  The  birds  were  sin^intr  outside 
in  the  park,  and  everything  seemed  so  full 
of  life  that  I  took  couraj^e;  and  rejecting 
the  idea  that  I  could  be  speaking  to  any- 
thing but  a  man  hke  myself,  I  determined 
that  this  must  be  some  trick  —  some  de- 
signing person,  no  doubt,  who  wished  to 
frighten  me  out  of  the  house.  With  this 
idea  in  my  head,  I  grew  indignant  at  the 
deception,  and  spoke  angrily. 

"Sir/'  said  I,  **  1  must  inform  you  that 
I  am  the  master  of  this  house,  that  you 
have  no  business  here,  and  that  if  you 
expect  to  produce  any  impression  upon 
me  by  masquerading  in  that  absurd  cos- 
tume, you  will  find  yourself  greatly  mis* 
taken.  Who  are  you  ?  And  what  are  you 
doing  here?" 

The  figure  did  not  answer  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  kept  its  mournful  eyes  fixed 
upon  me,  with  a  gaze  that  began  greatly 
to  disconcert  me.  I  kept  repeating  to 
myself,  **  It  is  all  nonsense,  you  know;  it's 
a  trick  —  it  roust  be ;  *'  but  the  conviction 
that  this  was  no  living  man  kept  forcing 
itself  upon  me  in  spite  of  myself.  At  last 
it  spoke. 

"  I  have  more  right  here  than  you,*'  it 
said  gravely. 

"  But,  in  heaven's  name,  who  are  you  ?  " 
I  gasped  out,  awed  in  spite  of  myself  by 
the  grave  dignity  of  the  apparition,  if  ap- 
parition it  were. 

**You  ask  who  I  am,  and  yet,  if  your 
features  do  not  belie  you,  you  too  should 
be  a  Castayne.  Know,  then,  that  I  am 
that  Richard  Castayne  who  died  here,  as 
a  gentleman  of  my  house  should  die,  fight- 
ing for  God  and  my  king,  in  the  defence 
of  the  home  of  my  ancestors.  Will  that 
suffice  you?  I  say  again,  this  is  my 
house ;  and  I  ask  you,  who  are  you  that 
come  here,  with  your  gross  earthly  form 
and  mind,  to  trouble  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  to  whom  it  belongs?" 

I  am  not  constitutionally  brave,  but  I 
must  certainly  say  for  myself  that,  except 
for  the  first  few  minutes,  I  was  not  really 
afraid.  A  certain  sensation  of  awe  I  con- 
fess to,  and  from  time  to  time  a  sort  of 
thrill  of  horror  passed  through  me;  but  I 
was  not  afraid.  In  fact,  my  prevailing 
sentiment  at  first  was  —  what  a  prepos- 
terous thing  it  was,  in  full  daylight,  on  a 
bright  autumn  day,  in  England,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  meet  a  personage 
who  declared  himself  to  have  been  dead 
for  two  hundred  years  1  For  I  knew  now 
that  1  had  before  me  the  famous  Sir 
Richard,  who  defended  Castayne  Manor 
against  the  Parliamentary  troops,  and  fell 


in  its  defence.  More  time  to  think  might 
have  made  me  more  frightened,  but  a  cer- 
tain obstinacy  and  dishke  of  interference 
came  to  my  aid.  I  felt  a  strong  impulse 
to  argue  the  point  of  ownership  with  the 
spectre. 

**  It  does  not  matter  who  I  am,"  I  said 
firmly.  "This  house  is  mine  —  mine  by 
inheritance,  as  it  once  may  have  been 
yours,  if  you  are  the  person  you  claim  to 
be.  I  have  a  great  reverence  f 3r  all  my 
ancestors,  especially  for  one  so  illustrious 
as  Sir  Richard ;  but  still,  I  must  say  with 
all  respect,  that  even  if  you  are  he,  you 
have  at  present  no  more  claim  to  this 
house  than  your  heir  had  in  your  lifetime, 
or  you  yourself  had  before  you  succeeded 
to  it.  And  I  certainly  think  that  if  there 
is  an  intruder  here,  it  is  not  me." 

I  know  this  remark  must  seem  rather 
flippant.  Indeed  I  was  a  little  ashamed 
of  my  impertinence,  as  contrasted  with 
the  calm  dignity  of  Sir  Richard's  bearing; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  though  1  know  now 
that  I  was  not  afraid,  1  was  by  no  means 
so  certain  of  it  then,  and  1  think  I  was 
trying  by  this  sort  of  impudence  to  fully 
persuade  myself  that  1  was  not  at  all 
frightened.     Sir  Richard  frowned. 

"  These  are  strange  words,*'  he  said ; 
"strange  and  bold  words  from  a  mortal 
man  to  a  spirit  of  the  other  world." 

"  Yet  so  it  is,"  I  continued,  becoming 
more  and  more  at  my  ease.  (I  may  men- 
tion, by  the  way,  that  I  never  really  doubt- 
ed his  identity,  and  from  this  moment 
took  it  fully  for  granted.)  "My  senti- 
ments towards  you  are  most  deeply  re- 
spectful ;  but  you  will  excuse  my  retaining 
my  opinion  that  this  house  is  mine,  and 
that  I  intend  to  live  in  it.  Could  you  not 
find  some  more  suitable  place  for  yourself, 
—  say,  for  instance,  the  old  ruin  on  the 
hill  behind  the  house,  which,  I  believe, 
was  once  a  chapel ;  would  not  that  be  a 
more  suitable  place  for  a  spirit  to  inhab- 
it?" 

"  Never,  sir,"  said  Sir  Richard,  in  a 
stately  manner  —  "never!  Not  for  the 
world  would  I  intrude  on  the  devotions  of 
my  venerable  friend  Father  Ignatius." 

"Father  Ignatius!"  1  cried;  "but  — 
but  then  am  I  to  understand  that  you  are 
not  alone;  that  there  are  other  gho^ 
spirits,  I  mean,  besides  yourself?" 

"Assuredly  there  are  many,"  he  replied 
quietly ;  "  many  of  your  ancestors  whose 
grievous  lot  it  is  that  they  may  not  rest 
quietly  even  in  their  graves ;  many,  too, 
whom  chance  has  involved  in  the  calami- 
ties that  have  befallen  our  house." 

"But,   great   heavens!"   1   exclaimed, 
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"this  is  dreadful.  With  one  ghost  we 
might  perhaps  have  put  up,  but  with  a 
number  of  them,  what  can  we  do?  It  will 
be  impossible  to  live  here." 

The  spectre  smiled  grimly  as  he  per- 
ceived that  I  beu;an  to  realize  how  formid- 
able were  the  mysterious  iobabitants  of 
my  newly  acquired  property.  Indeed  the 
situation  was  one  well  calculated  to  strike 
terror  into  any  heart.  The  one  visible 
ghost  I  did  not  fear  so  much ;  but  the 
idea  of  the  host  of  unseen  spirits  who 
might,  for  all  I  could  tell,  be  around  me 
at  that  very  moment,  struck  a  chill  on  my 
mind.  At  that  moment  a  gust  of  wind 
stirred  the  tapestry  which  hung  over  the 
entrance  leading  into  the  old  hall,  and  I 
turned  towards  it  with  a  feeling  of  terror, 
lest  some  horrible  shape  should  suddenly 
appear.  My  spectral  companion  was 
touched  apparently  by  my  agitation,  for 
his  aspect  grew  milder,  and  a  look  of  pity 
succeeded  the  former  severe  expression 
of  his  face.  I  at  once  determined  to  throw 
myself  on  bis  mercy. 

"  Sir  Richard ! "  I  cried,  "  such  a  gal- 
lant and  generous  gentleman  as  you 
showed  yourself  to  be  in  your  lifetime, 
should  have  pity  upon  one  of  your  de« 
sceodants  in  his  trouble.  Forgive  me  for 
what  I  said  just  now,  and  tell  me  what  am 
I  to  do." 

"There  is  one  course  evidently  open 
to  you,"  said  he  coldly;  "it  is  to  leave 
this  bouse  to  its  lawful  masters,  and  not 
seek  vainly  to  intrude  yourself  upon 
them." 

"  But  I  cannot  do  that,"  I  pleaded  ;  "  my 
sister  has  set  her  heart  on  coming  to  live 
here.  Cannot  any  arrangement  be  made  ? 
Could  you  not  agree  to  confine  yourselves 
to  some  one  part  of  the  house,  and  leave 
the  rest  for  us  ?  " 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  all  that  lies  in  my 
power  to  promote  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  our  house,"  he  replied,  **  but  I 
can  do  nothing  alone.  I  will  summon  our 
conclave  to  consider  it.  Remain  you  here 
till  they  are  assembled,  and  you  may  sub- 
mit your  project  to  them." 

So  speaking,  he  passed  out  of  the  room, 
and  I  was  left  alone  to  my  not  very  com- 
fortable reflections.  But  my  solitude  did 
not  last  long,  as,  though  1  could  see  no 
one,  from  time  to  time  I  was  conscious  of 
rustling  and  whispering  sounds  around 
me,  which  struck  a  real  chill  of  terror  into 
my  heart.  I  shrank  back  in  my  corner, 
as  the  tapestry  before  the  entrance  was 
stirred  and  moved  aside,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous, invisible  phantoms  passed  into  the 
hall,  while  my  fancy  supplied  each  of  them 


with  some  ghastly  and  appalling  form.  At 
last  all  was  still,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
again  saw  the  figure  of  Sir  Richard  stand- 
ing in  the  entrance.  He  beckoned  to  me 
with  his  hand,  and  with  an  effort  to  col- 
lect my  senses  and  recover  my  calmness, 
I  followed  him  into  the  hall  in  a  state  of 
no  little  trepidation. 

CHAPTER  II. 
THE  GHOSTLY  CONCLAVE. 

It  was  at  first  impossible  for  me  to 
discern  anything  clearly  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  old  hall,  and  even  when  my  eyes 
began  to  get  more  accustomed  to  it,  I  was 
hardly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  its 
spectral  occupants.  Gradually,  however, 
I  began  to  make  out  the  dim  outlines  of 
figures  in  the  two  great  chairs  that  stood 
at  each  side  of  the  old  fireplace.  Buried 
in  the  depths  of  one  of  these  chairs  re- 
clined an  old  man,  in  the  rich  but  extrav- 
gant  costume  afiected  by  the  court  of  the 
Restoration,  with  its  long,  full  periwig,  and 
profusion  of  lace,  embroidery,  and  rib- 
bons. His  face  bore  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  my  conductor,  but  had  a  sharper 
and  harsher  outline,  and  was  deeply  fur- 
rowed with  lines  and  wrinkles;  while  the 
kindly  though  melancholy  expression  of 
Sir  Richard's  countenance  was  replaced 
by  a  sneering,  sardonic  look  on  that  of  his 
brother,  for  such  1  found  the  old  man  to 
be.  Exactly  opposite  to  him  sat  a  lady 
of  middle  age,  dressed  in  something  re- 
sembling  the  costume  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  (I  am  not  learned  in  these  matters), 
with  decidedly  handsome  features,  but  a 
haughty  and  almost  forbidding  expres- 
sion, which,  however,  relaxed  a  little  as 
she  turned  towards  the  figure  I  now  per- 
ceived standing  beside  her  chair — a 
Catholic  priest  evidently,  with  a  gentle, 
melancholy  face  which  had  something  in- 
expressively attractive  in  it.  A  little 
further  back  was  a  tall  figure,  in  the  robes 
of  a  Benedictine  monk,  with  the  cowl 
drawn  partly  over  the  face,  so  that  in  the 
darkness  where  he  stood,  I  could  see 
nothing  of  him  but  the  gleam  Of  a  pair  of 
unnaturally  bright  eyes  which  seemed  to 
be  fixed  menacingly  on  me.  Beside  him 
stood  another  figure,  which,  but  for  its 
antique  dress,  I  should  certainly  never 
have-  taken  for  a  ghost.  The  rubicund, 
pimply  face  bore  the  type  of  a  jovial 
viveur ;  and  the  careless  and  somewhat 
droll  expression  would  have  freed  me 
from  all  fear  of  him  at  least ;  but  the  an- 
tique jerkin  and  trunk-hose  showed  that 
he  belonged  to  an  age  long  past.    Other 
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indistinct  figures  I  could  dimly  perceive 
in  the  background  ;  but  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  none  of  them,  till  I  turned 
towards  the  window,  by  which  stood  a 
form  well  calculated  to  inspire  awe.  It 
was,  apparently,  that  of  a  knight  of  the 
Middle  Aa;es,  of  gigantic  stature,  clad  in 
complete  armor,  resting  one  hand  on  a 
huge  battle-axe,  while  on  the  other  arm 
hung  a  shield,  on  whose  battered  surface 
I  could  faintly  trace  the  well-known  arms 
of  the  Castaynes.  The  visor  of  the  hel- 
met was  up,  and  displayed  a  face  of  dark, 
sanguine  complexion,  and  stern,  rigid 
features,  which  told  of  immense  and  con- 
centrated force  of  will.  I  was  gazing  on 
this  strange  figure,  when  Sir  Richard, 
who  was  still  at  my  side,  broke  at  last 
the  profound  silence  which  enveloped  the 
gloomy  old  hall. 

*'We  are  assembled  here,'*  he  said 
solemnly,  "for  the  first  time  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  sad  event  which  made 
the  last  addition  to  the  numbers  of  our 
ill-starred  company.  Since  that  deplora- 
ble event  took  place  —  " 

*'  You  are  too  good.  Sir  Richard,  really,** 
observed  some  one  beside  me,  in  a  lan- 
guid, sarcastic  tone. 

The  speaker  had  escaped  my  notice  till 
DOW,  being  almost  entirely  concealed  from 
sight  by  the  large  old  armchair  in  which 
he  sat.  He  was  a  young  roan,  of  a  hand- 
some, but  rather  feeble  type  of  face;  and 
from  the  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons 
which  he  wore,  and  the  large  neckcloth 
round  his  throat,  I  conjectured  that  he 
must  be  a  late  acquisition  to  the  confra- 
ternity of  ghosts,  probably  only  of  some 
seventy  or  eighty  years*  standing  among 
them. 

"  I  crave  your  patience  for.  a  moment, 
Sir  Charles,'*  resumed  the  stately  cava- 
lier. **  Believe  me  that  it  is  only  for  your 
own  sake  that  I  deplore  the  chance  which 
has  brought  so  accomplished  a  gentleman 
among  us.  Our  conclave,  as  I  said  but 
now,  has  never  been  assembled  since 
then,  and  has  only  been  called  together 
now  on  account  of  an  event  of  grave  im- 
port to  us.  You  already  know  that  it  was 
proposed  to  disturb  our  home,  and,  if 
possible,  drive  us  from  our  peaceful  abode. 
This  we  were  all  agreed  to  withstand  to 
the  utmost.  But  while  we  consider  what 
is  due  to  us,  and  firinly  uphold  our 
rights,  we  should  also  remember  that 
something  is  owing  to  our  descendants. 
This  house  has  been  given  up  to  us  by  the 
two  last  representatives  of  our  family, 
and  we  would  fain  have  kept  it  so.  Now, 
however,  it  has  another  roaster,  who  de- 


sires to  dwell  in  it  himself;  yet  not  wish- 
ing  to  disturb  the  spirits  of  his  ances- 
tors, he  would  make  a  compact  with  us  by 
which  we  might  dwell  together  in  amity. 
Surely  it  is  right  that  we  should  bear  what 
he  would  say." 

I  was  raiher  taken  aback  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  ghosts  and  I  were  to  live 
together  in  a  friendly  way  as  a  sort  of 
happy  family ;  but  I  was  afraid  to  inter- 
rupt Sir  Richard,  though  I  admit  that  the 
feelings  of  reverence  and  awe  with  which 
I  regarded  my  illustrious  relative  were 
beginning  to  give  place  to  a  disrespectful 
sentiment  of  impatience.  Indeed  I  fear 
that  I  even  began  to  consider  him  as 
somewhat  pompous,  if  not  even  a  little 
prosy.  But  I  had  no  time  for  reflection, 
for  he  turned  to  me  now  and  addressed 
me  personally. 

"Young  man/*  he  said,  "you  are  at 
liberty  to  state  what  you  propose ;.  but, 
first,  it  is  fitting  that  you  should  know  in 
whose  presence  you  stand.  Here,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  lady  in  the  high- 
backed  chair  by  the  fireplace,  who  took 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  me  —  "  here  you 
behold  the  Lady  Alicia  Castayne,  the 
faithful  partner  of  all  the  toils  and  trou- 
bles of  my  life  on  earth.  Reverence  her 
above  all,  young  man,  and  bring  up  your 
children  to  love  and  honor  the  memory  of 
their  ancestress.  Here,"  turning  to  the 
old  man  opposite,  "is  my  good  brother. 
Sir  Jasper.  Brother  Jasper,  you  will  sure- 
ly say  a  word  of  greeting  to  our  descend- 
ant." 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  inheritance, 
sir,"  snarled  Sir  Jasper ;  "  and  I  only  wish 
it  may  bring  you  as  good  fortune  as  it  has 
done  to  your  predecessors." 

"  Nay,  be  not  harsh  to  the  young  man, 
brother  Jasper,"  said  Sir  Richard ;  "  let 
us  rather  pray  that  he  may  be  moi:e  fortu- 
nate than  the  rest  of  our  ill-starred  fam- 
ily." Then  pointing  to  the  armed  figure 
at  the  window,  "  There,  young  roan,"  he 
said,  "you  see  your  great  ancestor,  Sir 
Alured  de  Castayng,  of  whose  faroe  you 
have,  no  dcubt,  heard  and  read  much.** 

"Yes;  there  indeed  is  an  ancestor  to 
love  and  honor,"  sneered  the  old  courtier. 
"It  is  a  pity  he  lived  so  long  ago.  In 
your  time.  Sir  Charles,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  languid  gentleman  in  the 
armchair,  "  he  would  perhaps  have  made 
a  great  figure  on  the  highway,  according 
to  what  you  tell  us,  and  perhaps '* 

"  I  pray  you  to  be  silent,  brother," 
broke  in  Sir  Richard  nervously,  with  a 
glance  at  the  savage-looking  knight,  who, 
however,  showed  do  signs  of  paying  any 
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attention  to  what  was  said.  Sir  Richard 
looked  relieved,  and  resumed,  pointing;  to 
the  priest  whom  I  have  mentioned,  "This 
is  my  reverend  friend,  Father  Ignatius, 
who  rendered  in  his  time  great  services 
to  our  family." 

'*  Which  nobly  proved  its  gratitude  to 
him,"  nruittered  Sir  Jasper. 

*' And  there  4s  our  worthy  and  reverend 
Father  Hildebrand,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  family  is  of  older  date,  and  who 
should  be  an  object  of*  respect  to  all  who 
bear  the  name  of  Castayne." 

This  was  the  tall  monk,  who  continued 
to  eye  me  as  threateningly  as  before. 
Father  Ignatius,  however,  advanced  to- 
wards me  with  a  cordiai  greeting. 

**  Benedicite^  gentle  son,"  he  began ;  "  I 
bid  you  welcome  to  your  ancestors'  home, 
and  pray  that  you  may  live  long  and  hap- 
pily in  it." 

They  were  the  first  words  of  welcome 
or  goodwill  I  had  heard  yet.  I  could  have 
embraced  the  good  priest  in  my  gratitude, 
but  that  I  had  some  doubts  about  the 
substantiality  of  the  worthy  father.  The 
pimply-faced  personage  was  then  intro- 
duced to  me  by  the  name  of  Humphrey 
Goldbin.  He  was,  I  found,  merely  an  old 
major-domo  or  butler,  but  his  low  rank 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  bar  to  his  min- 
gling with  the  shades  of  his  former  lords. 
No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the 
other  figures  whom  I  had  observed  in  the 
background,  and  who  were  by  no  means 
so  distinctly  visible  as  those  to  whom  I 
was  introduced  ;  so,  judging  that  the  cere- 
mony of  presentation  was  over,  I  thought 
it  best  to  address  the  company  without 
more  ado. 

''Lady  Alicia,"  I  began,  **and  gentle* 
men,"  summoning  up  my  best  after-dinner 
style,  **  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  it 
presumptuous  on  my  part  to  have  come 
here  to  disturb  you,  as  I  assure  you  that 
I  had  notion  there  were  any  gho  —  I  mean, 
that  any  of  the  spirits  of  my  ancestors 
still  inhabited  this  house.  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  interfering  with  your  possession 
of  the  manor ;  but  it  has  come  to  me  by 
inheritance,  and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  you  to  give  me  at  least  a  part  of  it  to 
live  in.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I  was  to 
leave  you  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  older  part  of  the  house,  which  you 
seem  to  prefer,  and  you  were  to  leave  me 
the  newer  part  for  my  sister  and  myself? 
I  am,  however,  ready  to  make  any  ar- 
rangements that  will  best  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  my  revered  ancestors  and  their 
—  ahem-r^'^icods.  Though  I  have  not 
the  honor  to  be  a  Castayne  by  name  my- 


self, I  cannot  forget  that  I  am  one  by 
blood  and  descent,  and  I  am  ready  to  do 
my  best  for  the  happiness  and  —  ah  — 
comfort  of  the  family." 

This  ofiEer  did  not  produce  the  effect  I 
expected.  On  the  contrary,  an  angry  and 
threatening  murmur  arose  among  them, 
and  Father  Ignatius  hastily  came  forward. 

*'My  good  young  man,"  he  said,  "you 
do  not  understand  us,  and  it  may  be  that 
we  do  not  understand  you.  Let  us  remain 
undisturbed  as  we  are,  and  we  do  not 
grudge  you  your  tranquillity." 

*' Ay,  thus  it  ever  was  with  you,  brother 
Ignatius,"  said  the  tall  monk,  speaking 
now  for  the  first  time ;  "  ever  trying  to 
defend  the  sinner,  and  prevent  his  purifi- 
cation by  due  chastisement.  Is  it  not  by 
these  mild  counsels,  by  ill-timed  mercy 
such  as  this,  that  the  advancement  of 
Holy  Church  has  been  retarded  and  her 
power  crippled?  It  is  no  time  for  such 
weakness  now.  I  say,  let  him  go  from 
hence  at  once,  or  he  shall  feel  what  it 
is  to  oppose  us.  The  powers  of  the 
Church " 

"  The  good  gentleman  fancies  he  is  still 
in  the  thirteenth  century,"  lisped  the  lan- 
guid youth. 

"  Not  that  he  was  so  very  powerful 
even  in  those  days,"  remarked  Sir  Jasper ; 
"and  now  that  he  no  longer  has  so  docile 
a  penitent  to  deal  with  as  our  worthy  kins- 
man Sir  Alured  no  doubt  was  — —  " 

"  Hush,  I  pray  you,  brother,"  broke  in 
Sir  Richard;  "and  let  us  consider  what 
this  young  man  proposes  to  us.  The 
good  Father  Hildebrand  is  perhaps  over- 
zealous;  but  we  must  treat  him  with  the 
respect  that  is  his  due." 

"Undoubtedly,  Sir  Richard,"  replied 
the  gentleman  in  the  armchair;  "but  as 
this  gentleman  —  by  the  way,  you  have 
have  not  done  me  the  honor  of  presenting 
me  to  him." 

"  Sir  Charles  Hassall,"  hastily  put  in  Sir 
Richard,  looking  towards  me.'  I  knew  the 
name  well.  It  was  that  of  the  ill-fated 
gamester  who  had  fallen  in  the  brawl  in 
the  green  room  in  old  Geoffrey's  time,  by 
the  sword  of  my  great-uncle,  Richard  Cas- 
tayne, as  it  was  believed. 

"  Thank  you,"  continued  Sir  Charles. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  this  gentleman's 
proposals  are  sensible  enough.  It  has 
always  been  my  opinion  that  our  occupa- 
tion is  a  sufficiently  absurd  one;  and 
since  the  time  when  I  followed  Dick  Cas- 
tayne to  that  out-of-the-way  place  in  which 
he  chose  to  bury  himself,  I  have  always 
found  it  a  great  nuisance  to  be  obliged  to 
frighten  every  ooe.one  sees." 
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"I  assure  you,  Sir  Charles,"  said  I, 
**tliat  1  will  do  anything  I  can  to  serve 
one  who  has  suffered  such  deep  injury 
from  my  family." 

"Noble  young  man!"  exclaimed  Sir 
Jasper,  with  hypocritical  fervor,  "how  I 
wish  I  had  been  a  stranger  injured  by  a 
wicked  Castayne  !  But  such  of  us  as  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  belong  to  your  own 
family  deserve  some  consideration  too. 
What,  for  instance,  will  your  noble  kins- 
man Sir  Alured  do,  if  his  place  on  the 
battlements  is  disturbed;  the  place,  1 
mean,  where  he  " 

"In  God's  name  be  silent,  brother," 
broke  in  Sir  Richard,  with  another  nerv- 
ous glance  at  the  knight ;  "  it  is  time  that 
this  interview  should  come  to  an  end. 
What  is  it  that  you  propose  ?  " 

"  1  propose,"  said  I,  "  to  leave  you  the 
free  use  and  occupation  of  the  old  part  of 
the  house,  which  you  by  preference  in- 
habit;  and  I  hope  you  will  meet  me  by 
promising  not  to  molest  me  in  the  part 
which  shall  be  considered  mine.  I  will 
engage  that  none  of  your  haunts  shall  be 
disturbed ;  and  you  on  your  side  must  en- 
gage not  to  trespass  beyond  them  into  the 
part  that  I  am  to  live  in." 

"Even  so  I  knew  it  would  be,"  said 
Father  Hildebrand;  "he  speaks  to  us 
not  in  the  language  of  humility,  but  with 
words  of  command.  Thus  will  I  do,  and 
thus  shall  ye  do.  Are  we  to  be  thus  com- 
manded by  a  mere  mortal,  who  treats  us 
with  such  scant  respect?" 

"  Peace,  brother  Hildebrand,"  gently 
said  the  old  priest ;  "  the  young  man 
means  well,  and  what  he  o£Eers  is  just,  ac- 
cording to  his  lights.  Only  the  chapel  of 
the  blessed  St.  Hubert  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed, nor  the  tower." 

"The  tower!"  I  said;  "has  any  one 
here  a  claim  on  the  tower  ?  " 

"The  tower."  said  Sir  Richard,  "is  the 
domain  of  a  spirit  far  older  than  any  of 
us  that  are  here.  Perchance  he  may  be 
our  ancestor,  though  we  are  all,  as  we  be- 
lieve, of  Norman  blood,  and  he  is  Saxon  ; 
but  we  cannot  tell.  The  tower  must  not 
be  touched." 

"But  who  is  this  spirit,  then?"  I 
asked,  with  some  curiosity.  "  Certainly  I 
will  not  disturb  him  if  you  wish  me  to 
leave  him  in  peace ;  but  how  is  it  that  he 
remains  a  mystery  even  to  you  ?  " 

**  My  son,"  said  Father  Ignatius  mildly, 
"you  are  unaware  of  the  conditions  under 
which  we,  unhappy  as  we  are,  are  obliged 
still  to  remain  in  those  scenes  in  which 
we  passed  our  lives.  He  who  lives  in  that 
tower  was.  in  days  gone  by,  a  sage  learned 


in  all  the  learning  of  his  time;  even,  I 
fear  me,  too  learned  for  one  who  would 
be  a  true  servant  of  Heaven  and  Holy 
Church.  But  five  hundred  years  passed 
away,  such  was  his  strange  doom,  before 
he  was  sent  to  revisit  the  earth  —  five 
hundred  years  of  oblivion;  and  if  he 
knows  aught  now  of  what  he  was,  he  has 
no  power  to  communicate  his  knowledge. 
More  I  may  not  tell ;  but  his  habitatioa 
must  be  as  strictly  guarded  as  even  the 
shrine  of  the  blessed  saint  whose  unwor- 
thy priest  I  am." 

I  would  have  questioned  him  further, 
but  Sir  Richard  motioned  me  to  silence, 
as  if  himself  about  to  speak. 

"  We  accept  your  proposal,"  he  said* 
"You  swear  to  leave  us  undisturbed  lo 
those  portions  of  this  house  in  which  it 
is  our  lot  to  remain  till  our  deliverance 
comes,  and  we  swear  also  on  these  con- 
ditions to  leave  you  undisturbed  in  that 
part  in  which  you  and  yours  shall  dwell. 
Is  it  agreed?" 

No  sign  of  dissent  was  expressed,  and 
Sir  Richard  resumed, — 

"  It  is  agreed,  then.  Remember,  yoon>^ 
man,  that  we  are  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  beware  how  you  break  this  compact." 

"So  be  it,"  said  I.  "I  accept  your 
conditions,  and  solemnly  bind  myself  to 
abide  by  them,  as  you,  on  your  side,  abide 
by  yours." 

Even  while  I  was  speaking,  the  figures 
in  the  room  began  to  fade  away,  and  sooa 
I  found  myself  again  left  alone  with  the 
shade  of  Sir  Richard.  But  I  had  still  one 
question  to  put  to  him,  to  which  1  was  de- 
termined to  get  an  answer. 

"  Now  that  we  are  alone,  Sir  Richard,*' 
I  said,  "  tell  me  who  is  this  mysterious 
personage  who  lives  in  the  old  tower. 
What  is  his  name?" 

"We  do  not  know,"  said  Sir  Richard. 

"You  do  not  know!  Why,  will  he  not 
tell  you  ?  " 

Sir  Richard  looked  cautiously  round  Che 
hail  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  see  that  there 
was  no  one  there  to  hear. 

"  He  cannot  tell  us,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Cannot!  Why,  has  he  forgotten  his 
own  name?" 

"  We  believe  not.  His  name  is  written, 
with  many  other  matters  of  deep  import, 
on  the  ancient  scrolls  that  he  still  keeps 
in  the  tower.  But  they  are  in  old  Saxon 
writing;  we  cannot  decipher  them;  and 
in  his  live  hundred  years  of  absolute  ob- 
livion, he  has  himself  lost  the  power  of 
expounding  them.  When  we  ask  his 
name,  he  points  to  certain  ancient  charac- 
ters, but  we  cannot  read  them,  and  be 
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cannot  explain  them  to  us.  And,  indeed, 
we  believe  tiiat  be  remembers  his  name, 
but  that  he  has  forgotten  how  to  pro- 
nounce it." 

And  as  I  stood  aghast  at  this  astound- 
ing statement,  before  I  had  time  to  ask 
any  further  question,  the  figure  of  Sir 
Richard  melted  away,  and  I  found  myself 
alone  in  the  old  hall.  I  hastened  out  into 
the  open  air,  and  found  Fluggles  waiting 
impatiently  at  the  park-gate,  and  full  of 
questions  as  to  what  had  kept  me  so  long, 
which,  however,  I  felt  little  disposed  to 
answer.  My  mind  kept  recurring  to  the 
strange  scenes  I  had  passed  through,  and 
I  gave  but  little  attention  even  to  my 
friend's  schemes  for  the  reparation  and 
adornment  of  the  house,  however  ingen- 
ious and  tasteful  they  might  be ;  and  I 
dare  say  he  had  never  had  a  duller  travel- 
ling  companion  than  I  roust  have  proved, 
as  the  South-Western  express  bore  us 
leisurely  along  to  Waterloo. 

CHAPTER  III. 
FRESH  TROUBLES. 

More  than  a  month  bad  elapsed  after 
the  events  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter 
before  we  came  to  inhabit  the  manor.  A 
considerable  time  was  required  to  put  the 
rooms  in  order,  and  make  the  house  gen- 
erally fit  to  live  in.  At  last,  however, 
about  the  middle  of  October,  the  long- 
neglected  apartments  were  got  into  a 
habitable  condition,  and  the  alterations 
suggested  by  Fluggles  having  been  car- 
ried out.  Bee  and  I  and  my  aunt  Mrs. 
Gordon,  a  sister  of  my  father's,  whom  I 
bad. invited  to  accompany  us,  went  to  take 
up  our  abode  in  what  she  delighted  to  call 
**  the  homes  of  our  ancestors."  For  a 
short  time  we  lived  there  most  peaceably 
and  comfortably,  little  disturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  living  or  dead  visitors;  but 
after  a  while  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
fill  the  house  with  guests,  and  give  an  en- 
tertainment or  two,  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  neighborhood.  Of  these  a  most 
magnificent  account  was  given  in  the 
Hogshire  Gazette^  from  which,  to  save 
trouble,  I  quote  the  following  announce- 
ment :  — 

**  We  hear  that  Mr.  Gregory,  who  has 
lately  come  into  possession  of  the  mag- 
nificent property  of  Castayne  Manor,  is 
about  to  entertain  a  large  and  distin- 
guished party  at  the  old  family  home  of 
the  Castaynes.  The  entertainments  will 
include  a  grand  ball,  to  which  all  the  gen- 
try of  the  county  will  be  invited,  as  well 
as  another  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenantry. 


Among  the  distinguished  guests  assem- 
bled at  Castayne  Manor,  will  be  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Didcot  and  Lord  Ste- 
venton,  Lord  and  Lady  Lambrequin,  and 
the  Hon.  Agatha  Cappeline,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Carruthers,  Sir  Herbert  and  Lady 
Duciper,  Sir  GeofiErey  Bolteroll,  Sir  Guv 
Desiricr.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hobbs,  M.P.,  Pro- 
fessor  Wolff  of  Heidelberg,  Mr.  Gordon 
of  Kilhurie,  Mr.  R.  Courtenay,  etc.,  etc." 

I  give  this  list  of  guests,  as  I  certainly 
could  not  have  remembered  tliem  myself, 
especially  as  few  of  them  stayed  very  long 
with  us.  Professor  Wolff,  an  old  Ger- 
man savant^  was  one  of  the  few  among 
my  guests  who  were  friends  of  my  own. 
He  was  a  very  great  man  in  his  own  coun- 
try, a  professor  of  some  very  abstruse 
scientific  subject,  which  was  not,  however, 
his  recommendation  to  me.  Dick  Court- 
enay was  another  old  friend  of  mine, 
though  he  was  considerably  younger  than 
myself.  I  sometimes  suspected  that  his 
friendship  for  me  would  not  have  been  so 
warm  In  the  absence  of  my  sister.  Of 
the  rest  of  my  guests  I  knew  very  little 
indeed,  having  only  seen  the  majority  of 
them  once  or  twice;  and  the  only  one 
among  them  to  whom  I  was  at  all  attract* 
ed  was  old  Sir  Guy  Destrier,  a  descendant 
of  the  old  Destrier  family,  who  had  been 
neighbors  and  enemies  of  the  Castaynes, 
for  all  any  one  knows,  since  the  beginning 
of  time. 

I  will  not  weary  my  readers  with  an 
account  of  the  festivities  at  the  manor. 
They  were  not  very  amusing  to  me ;  but 
as  the  bouse  was  quite  full,  no  better 
proof  could  be  given  that  the  unseen 
inhabitants  of  the  manor  kept  to  their 
bargain,  and  I  was  quite  relieved  from 
anxiety  on  that  subject  at  least.  Still, 
after  the  first  week,  there  were  signs  of 
something  strange  happening.  One  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  we  heard  that  Miss  Cap- 
peline was  extremely  unwell,  and  could 
not  leave  her  room ;  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  her  parents  insisted  on 
taking  her  home,  as,  they  said,  the  air  of 
Castayne  Manor  obviously  did  not  agree 
with  her.  I  thought  they  had  discovered 
this  rather  suddenly,  but  made  no  remark ; 
and  as  all  my  endeavors  to  keep  them 
were  unavailing,  away  they  went.  Two 
days  afterwards,  it  was  Lady  Carruthers 
who  suddenly  discovered  that  the  situa- 
tion was  damp,  and  also  insisted  on  going 
at  once,  taking  her  nephew,  Mr.  Gordon, 
with  her.  The  same  morning.  Sir  Geof- 
frey BotteroU  informed  me,  in  a  rather 
embarrassed  manner,  that  he  was  afraid 
be  roust  cut  short  his  visit,  as  be  was 
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unexpectedly  summoned  to  town  on  press- 
ing business.  I  knew  he  bad  received  no 
letter  or  communication  of  any  kind  for 
the  last  two  days;  but  I  could  not  tell 
him  so,  and  as  he  was  obviously  deter- 
mined to  go,  he  went.  And  then,  the 
next  morning,  there  was  the  same  story 
over  again  :  Lady  Duciper  came  down  to 
breakfast  looking  like  a  ghost,  and  her 
husband,  making  excuses  about  her  health, 
insisted,  like  the  others,  on  going  away 
the  same  day.  All  this  was  very  singular ; 
but  I  still  had  faith  in  the  spirits,  and, 
inhospitable  as  it  may  sound,  I  did  not 
feel  very  much  grieved  at  the  departure 
of  my  guests.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  our  party  was  reduced  to  Sir  Guy 
Destrier,  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  professor,  and 
Dick  Courtenay,  besides,  of  course,  my- 
self and  my  aunt  and  sister. 

One  evening,  as  we  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  drawing-room,  I  got  a  clue 
to  the  cause  of  these  sudden  departures. 
We  had  just  finished  a  rubber,  in  which 
Mr.  Hobbs  and  I  had  been  victorious 
over  Sir  Guy  and  the  professor,  the  latter 
of  whom  played  yery  badly,  and  drove  his 
partner  quite  to  the  end  of  his  patience ; 
and  we  had  drifted  into  general  talk,  and 
were  listening  to  a  disquisition  from  Sir 
Guy  on  the  antiquities  uf  Castayne  Man- 
or, with  which  he  was  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed, and  especially  on  the  date  and  origin 
of  the  old  tower  on  the  hill,  when  Dick 
Courtenay  suddenly  broke  in. 
■  "  Ah,  by  the  way,  George,"  he  said  to 
me,  **  talking  of  that  old  tower  reminds 
me  —  1  was  down  in  the  village  to-day, 
and  1  found  the  people  there  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement.  It  seems  a  mysteri- 
ous light  which  used  to  shine  in  the  tower, 
suddenly  ceased  to  appear  after  you  came 
here.  But  last  night  it  as  suddenly  turned 
up  again,  as  at  least  sixteen  perfectly 
trustworthy  witnesses,  who  all  spent  the 
night  in  places  from  which  they  could  not 
possibly  have  seen  it,  solemnly  aver.  It 
was  some  farmer,  I  believe,  who  saw  it 
first  as  he  was  driving  home,  most  proba- 
bly in  a  sufficiently  happy  ^tate  of  mind 
to  see  any  amount  of  lights  where  no 
lights  were.  All  the  village  people  seemed 
tremendously  excited  about  it." 

'*Ah,  indeed,"  said  Sir  Guy;  **I  have 
heard,  too,  that  there  had  been  no  appari- 
tions since  you  came.  Your  ancestors 
seem  to  have  deserted  you,  Mr.  Gregory; 
but  perhaps  you  are  not  sorry  for  that." 

**  I  think  Mr.  Gregory  is  much  to  be 
congratulated,"  said  the  professor  laugh- 
ing, "  if  since  his  arrival  the  villagers  have 
grown  so  much  in  commoo  sense  as  not 


to  take  every  passing  shadow  for  a  ghost, 
and  twery  i^nis  fatuus  for  a  mysterious 
spectral  light." 

"  WHl.o»-the-wisps,  eh?"  said  Dick 
Courtenay.  **Yes;  I  suppose  last  night^s 
light  ma/  have  been  something  of  that 
sort :  though  it's  hardly  the  sort  of  ground 
for  them  either." 

'*  But  as  to  the  ghosts,"  said  my  aunt, 
"  I  hope  this  house  is  not  haunted, 
George ;  I  never  knew  it  was  said  to  be." 

**  Ghosts  1  Of  course  there  are  ghosts," 
broke  in  Sir  Guy.  *'  Castayne  Manor  has 
been  haunted  as  long  as  Destrier  Castle 
has,  and  that  is  no  small  thing  to  say." 

**You  believe  in  ghosts,  then,  Sir  Guy  ?" 
asked  the  professor. 

"Most  certainly  I  do,  sir;  as  every 
right-minded  man  did  in  my  time.  Now, 
I  dare  say,  all  that  is  changed.  In  my 
day,  sir,  a  gentleman  believed  in  his  Cre- 
ator, and  returned  his  partner's  lead," 
with  a  withering  glance  at  the  professor. 
**  I  have  never  seen  a  ghost  myself,"  he 
added  simply,  "though  I  have  often 
watched  on  the  tower  where  my  ancestor 
Richard,  called  for  his  courage  Daring 
Destrier,  is  said  to  walk  his  rounds;  but 
I  have  never  seen  him.  But  there  are 
many  here.  There  is  old  Sir  Alured,  of 
whom  we  were  talking;  and  his  confes- 
sor, who  was  killed  by  the  village  mob; 
and  Father  Ignatius,  who  was  hanged  as 
a  Jesuit;  and  " 

"  You  will  frighten  my  aunt,  Sir  Guy," 
said  I,  hastily  interrupting  him,  for  the 
conversation  was  not  at  all  to  my  taste. 

But  Dick  immediately  took  it  up  again. 

"You  seem  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  Sir  Guy,"  he  said ;  "  and  you  at 
least  are  a  believer.  Mr.  Hobbs,  Vm 
sure  you  don*t  believe  in  ghosts?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  replied  that  gentleman 
reflectively;  "and  it*s  rather  fortunate 
that  1  don't;  for  if  I  had  believed  in 
them,  I  should  have  certainly  thought  that 
there  were  some  ghostly  manifestations 
going  on  in  the  room  next  mine.  I  could 
have  sworn  I  heard  chairs  being  moved, 
and  people  talking  in  it;  and,  absurd  as  it 
is,—  I  suppose  1  was  only  half  awake,— 
I  should  have  said  there  was  a  party  play* 
ing  cards  there.  In  fact  the  impression 
was  so  vivid,  that  I  actually  got  up  and 
opened  the  door  and  looked  in.  Of 
course  there  was  nothing.  I  had  been 
dreaming,  I  suppose;  but  to  make  it  all 
the  more  ghostly,  my  clock  had  stopped, 
and  so  I  found  had  the  one  in  the  next 
room  —  not  at  the  same  time,  it's  true,  but 
still  there  is  a  touch  of  the  supernatural 
in  that." 
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I  must  here  mention  that  Mr.  Hobbs's 
bedroom  opened  off  the  green  room,  which 
I  have  spoken  of  before  as  that  in  which 
Sir  Charles  Hassall  met  his  death  ;  and 
as  Mr.  Hobbs  had  always  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  00  hand,  —  for,  besides 
being  one  of  the  members  for  Hogshire, 
he  was  also  the  senior  partner  in  the 
great  firm  of  Hobbs,  Goldenbahn,  &  Jef- 
freys, railway  contractors, ,  the  green 

room  itself  had  been  made  into  a  sort  of 
study  for  him.  The  spirit  of  Sir  Charles 
was  supposed  to  haunt  both  rooms;  and 
though,  after  the  agreement  I  had  made, 
I  had  no  fear  of  his  causing  any  annoy- 
ance to  any  one,  *yet  Mr.  Hobbs's  story 
caused  me  considerable  anxiety,  especially 
after  Dick  Courtenay*s  account  of  the  re- 
port about  the. tight. 

While  this  conversattoo  was  going  00, 
my  sister  had  gone  out  of  the  room  to  get 
her  cloak  for  a  moonlight  ramble  on  the 
terrace.  She  was  away  some  time,  and 
I  at  last  began  to  get  anxious,  and  left  the 
room  in  search  of  her.  As  I  approached 
the  turret  room  I  heard  a  faint  cry,  and  the 
next  moment  Bee  came  flying  out  of  it 
and  rushed  into  my  arms,  sobbing  hyster- 
ically, and  wild  with  terror.  I  drew  her 
into  my«  study,  which  was  close  by,  and 
there,  in  the  warm,  well-lighted  room,  she 
gradually  recovered  herself.  She  had 
gone  into  the  little  room  for  her  cloak, 
and  was  just  leaving  it,  when  she  felt 
herself  oppressed  with  a  strange  sense 
that  some  one  else  was  in  the  room  with 
her.  And  then  she  had  turned  round; 
and  there  in  a  corner  of  the  room  stood  a 
tall  figure  in  a  monk's  dress,  with  a  pale, 
emaciated  face  and  fearfully  bright  eyes, 
which  were  fixed  upon  her  with  a  threat- 
ening look.  She  had  stood  for  a  time, 
she  did  not  know  how  long,  spell-bound 
with  terror,  when  the  figure  began  to  ad- 
vance towards  her,  and  then  she  shrieked 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  I  managed 
to  quiet  her  by  degrees,  told  her  it  must 
have  been,  mere  fancy  (though  I  hardly 
thought  so  myself),  and  at  last  actually 
persuaded  her  to  come  back  to  the  turret 
room  with  a  light.  There  she  pointed 
out  to  me  a  curtained  recess  where  the 
figure  had  stood,  and  I  tried  to  show  her 
how  she  must  have  been  deceived  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  hangings.  But  she 
was  positive  about  the  face,  and  I  felt 
that  I  knew  only  too  well  what  she  had 
seen.  I  persuaded  her  to  sleep  in  my 
aunt's  room  that  night ;  and  after  install- 
ing her  there,  and  calling  her  maid,  I 
went  down-stairs  to  make  her  excuses, 
and  send  roy  auot  to  her.    Dick  was  very 


much  disappointed  by  her  non-appear- 
ance, and  seemed  rather  anxious.  So  also 
did  Sir  Guy,  who,  1  thought,  at  one  time 
was  going  to  give  me  some  warning  about 
the  apparitions  he  had  spoken  of;  but  if 
he  had  meant  to  do  so,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  bidding  us  good-night,  he  went 
up  to  his  room  at  once.  The  other  gen- 
tlemen followed  me  to  the  smoking-room; 
but  all  three  went  to  bed-early,  and  I  was 
left  alone  to  m^y  not  very  pleasant  reflec- 
tions. Everything  that  1  had  heard 
seemed  to  point  to  a  renewal  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  had  prevailed  in  the 
manor  before  my  agreement  with'  the 
spirits.  1  did  not  like  to  think  that  any 
of  them  would  have  broken  their  word; 
but  what  else  could  I  suppose?  Bee*s 
account  of'  the  apparition  she  had  seen 
made  me  think  of  Father  Hildebrand; 
while  the  noises  heard  by  Mr.  Hobbs  la 
the  green  room  were  very  like  those  which 
were  habitual  there,  when  the  room  was 
haunted  by  the  spirit  of  Sir  Charles. 
The  chief  question,  however,  was  what  I 
was  to  do.  H  the  spirits  had  chosen  to 
ignore  their  engagement  with  me,  was  it 
at  all  likely  that  I  should  be  able  to  recall 
them  to  it?  However,  I  was  roused  from 
these  reflections  by  a  knock  at  the  door ; 
and  on  its  being  opened,  to  my  great  as- 
tonishment the  butler  presented  himself, 
and  asked  permission  to  speak  to  me  for 
a  few  minutes. 

"  1  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir,"  he 
began,  *'but  there's  been  a  awful  to-do 
down  stairs.  Some  of  the  servants  has 
caught  some  of  them  village  people^s  no- 
tions, I  think*' (John  had  a  most  un- 
bounded contempt  for  the  villagers),  **  and 
they're  all  gone  mad  about  the  ghosts. 
Mary,  that's  the  under  housemaid,  sir,  has 
seen  something  in  the  gallery,  she  won't 
say  what ;  which,  of  course,  sir,  I  don't 
believe,  nor  you  don't  believe  neither, 
sir^  if  you'll  allow  me  to  say  so,  as  she 
see  anything  at  all,  but  she's  that  fright- 
ened she  says  she  won't  never  go  near  it 
again.  Then  there's  Robert,  sir.  I  sent 
him  down  td  the  cellar  to  fetch  up  the 
claret  for  dinner,  and  he  hadn't  been  gone 
not  five  minutes,  sir,  when  he  comes  back 
all  white  and  frightened-like,  and  says 
he'd  seen  such  a  figure  down  there  as  he 
never  see  before  in  all  his  born  days 
(them  was  his  very  words,  sir),  drinking  of 
the  wine  out  of  one  of  the  old  tankards. 
And  then  they  all  began  to  cry  out  as  it 
was  the  ghosts  the  village  people  talked 
of;  and  Saunders  —  that's  Sir  Guy  Des- 
trier's man,  sir  —  he  said  yes,  he  ex- 
pected it  was  the  ghost  of  the  old  Popish 
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batler,  as  was  killed  here  in  the  old  days 
—  that's  what  he  says,  sir." 

**ADd  what  did  you  say,  John?"  I 
asked. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  up,  and  I  says, '  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, sir,'  I  says,  *you  are  a  man  as 
has  been  a  soldier,  and  oughtn't  to  be 
afraid  of  nothing.  Are  you  willing,  sir,' 
I  says,  *  to  come  down  to  that  .'ere  cel- 
lar along  of  me,  and  see  what's  the  row 
there?'  So  he  says  yes;  and  down  we 
goes  and  finds  nothing,  of  course,  sir,  and 
fetches  the  wine  ;  but  as  we  was  coming 
away,  sir,  we  hears  something  fall  down 
behind  us  with  a  sort  of  a  clatter.  I  ain't 
a  timid  man,  sir;  but  I  don't  deny  as  I 
was  taken  aback  like.  But  Mr.  Saunders, 
he  steps  back  quite  cool,  and  picks  up  a 
old  silver  tankard,  which  I've  got  it  here 
to  show  you,  sir,  and  he  says  to  me,  he 
says,  '  Who  have  you  got  here,  Mr. 
Barnes,  as  drinks  out  of  this  kind  of 
pot?'  And  I've  never  seen  that  tankard 
before,  sir;  it's  never  come  under  my 
hands.  Of  course  I  don't  believe  what 
they  say  about  the  ghosts,  sir,"  he  went 
on,  with  a  nervous  glance  round  him; 
'*but  it  do  seem  queer,  don't  it,  sir? 
without  it  was  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
sir,  as  wanted  to  play  us  a  trick.  Mr. 
Courtenay,  now,  he's  always  fond  of  bis 
joke,  and  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  be 
him,  just  trying  to  frighten  us  for  a  bit 
of  fun.  Lord,  sir,  I  don't  mind,  not  a 
bit;  I  know  them  young  gentlemen's 
ways ;  but,  you  see,  it  frightens  the  other 
servants ;  and  I  thought  if  it  was  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  he'd  better  not  do  it  again, 
as  it  do  frighten  the  common  servants; 
don't  you  think  so,  sir?  Of  course  I 
told  them  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of;  but  it  do  seem  queer,"  he  added, 
rather  tremulously. 

**  You  did  quite  right,  John,"  I  said ; 
**and  I  will  speak  about  it,  and  see  that  it 
does  not  occur  again." 

•♦  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  John ;  •*  because, 
you  see,  the  common  servants  do  get 
frightened.  You  don't  want  anything  else 
to-night,  sir?  No,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Good-night,  sir,"  and  John  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

This  story  of  John's  had  a  considerable 
effect  upon  me.  1  knew  he  was  perfectly 
reliable,  and  that  what  be  said  was  sure  to 
be  true ;  and,  strange  as  you  may  perhaps 
think  it,  it  was  his  story  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  decided  me  that  the  ghosts 
must  really  have  broken  their  bargain, 
and  be  showing  themselves  again.  I  sup- 
pose it  acted  as  the  proverbial  last  straw, 
tor  there  was  no  more  reason  to  see  any- 


thing ghostly  in  this  than  in  the  more 
terrible  apparition  which  had  frightened 
my  sister;  and,  indeed, for  myself  I  would 
rather  have  faced  Humphrey  Goldbio, 
whom  I  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  the 
mischief  here,  than  the  redoubtable  Father 
Hiidebrand.  At  the  same  time,  an  appari- 
tion of  any  kind  would  probably  have 
more  effect  upon  the  servants  than  upon 
the  more  educated  members  of  the  house- 
hold, and  certainly  would  be  more  widely 
spread  abroad  and  generally  received  in 
the  neighborhood.  On  the  whole,  I  de- 
termined that  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  have  an  explanation  with  the  spirits 
at  once,  and  find  out  their  intentions.  I 
directed  my  steps  to  the  gallery,  and  push- 
ing open  the  door  at  the  nearer  end,  I  at 
once  saw  Sir  Richard,  slowly  and  majesti- 
cally pacing  along  it.  He  stopped  as  be 
saw  me,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  frown. 

**So  you  have  come  again,"  he  said. 
"It is  well;  we  have  expected  you.  Re> 
main  here  a  while  and  I  will  summon  the 
others,"  and  he  disappeared  through  the 
other  door  without  giving  me  time  to  utter 
a  word.  I  was  not  prepared  for  this.  I 
had  come  thinking  myself  the  aggrieved 
party,  and  quieting  any  fears  I  might  feel 
by  saying  to  myself  that  my  indiguatioo 
was  just,  and  that  they  ought  to  give  way 
to  me.  But  now  that  I  had  been  coo- 
fronted  with  one  of  the  spirits  in  person, 
and  received  not  with  humility  but  with 
every  sign  of  displeasure,  I  began  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  prudent  of  roe  to  face 
them  again  without  any  summons.  They 
were  evidently  angry  with  me;  and  re- 
membering the  threats  I  had  heard  before, 
my  indignation  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of 
nervousness  with  regarcltothe  interview 
that  was  before  me.  After  all,  if  they 
chose  to  show  their  displeasure,  what 
could  they  do?  Sir  Richard  had  spoken 
of  terrible  punishments  which  would  fall 
upon  me  if  I  did  not  keep  my  engagement 
with  them;  and  though  it  was  clearly  they 
who  had  broken  it  and  not  I,  still,  if  any 
unconscious  act  of  mine  had  led  them  to 
do  so,  who  could  tell  to  what  lengths  their 
vengeance  might  go,  or  what  form  it  would 
take  ?  And  here  I  must  confess  to  an 
unmanly  longing  that  came  over  me  to 
run  away  and  avoid  the  interview  I  had 
sought.  But  before  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  to  take  any  decided  course.  Sir 
Richard  again  appeared,  and  beckoned  to 
me,  with  a  severe  aspect,  to  follow  him  ; 
and  in  a  state  of  much  greater  nervous- 
ness and  timidity  than  on  the  previous 
occasion,  I  was  again  conducted  into  the 
old  hall. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 

THE    LITTLE    PROPHETS    OF    THE 
CEVENNES. 

I. 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  the  point  to  which  durin;^  the  seven- 
teenth century  French  statesmanship 
tended.  Richeliea,  Colbert,  Louis  XIV., 
worked  to  make  a  France  obedient  to  one 
will,  strong  enough  to  defy  Europe, -and 
to  seize  whatever  would  add  to  its  pros- 
perity and  grandeur.  By  1685  every 
Frenchman  was  called  to  fall  down  and 
worship  this  idol  on  pain  of  being  thrown 
into  the  Bastile,  or  sent  to  the  galleys, 
or  the  gibbet.  Unfortunately  for  Louis 
XIV.'s  reputation,  there  were  certain 
Huguenots  in  the  land  who  would  not 
serve  his  gods  nor  worship  the  golden 
image  he  had  set  up. 

The  imperious  command  had  been  long 
delayed,  partly  through  the  influence  of 
Colbert,  but  chiefly  by  the  religious  indif- 
ference of  the  king  and  his  quarrels  with 
the  pope.  But  life,  through  sundry  in- 
firmities, having  lost  its  zest,  the  claims 
of  morality  and  religion,  as  preached  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  began  to  look  all- 
iroportant,  and  Louis  XIV.  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  own  salvation  and  the 
glory  of  the  French  monarchy  required 
the  extirpation  of  Protestantism  from 
France. 

In  his  "Politics  Drawn  from  the  Very 
Words  of  Scripture,"  Bossuet  taught  tha't 
•*the  prince  ought  to  employ  his  authority 
to  destroy  false  religions  in  his  State,"  and 
that  **  those  who  would  not  su£Eer  the 
prince  to  use  rigor  in  religious  matters, 
because  religion  ought  to  be  free,  were  in 
an  impious  error.  If  they  did  these  things 
in  the  green  tree  what  would  they  do  in 
the  dry?*'  A  Christian  bishop,  a  man  of 
heart  and  imagination,  taught  this  doc- 
trine; a  merciless  statesman,  with  the 
genius  of  a  drill-sergeant,  carried  it  out  in 
the  dragonnades  and  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  story  of  the 
great  exodus  these  infamous  acts  occa- 
sioned has  often  been  related,  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  vast  numbers  who  were  obliged 
by  poverty  to  remain  for  nearly  another 
century  the  prey  of  the  persecutors  is  far 
less  known.  These  unfortunate  people 
had  not  only  shared  the  persecutions  of 
those  who  subsequently  emigrated,  but 
having  no  means  to  bribe  the  soldiers  had 
to  endure  every  indignity.  They  were 
sometimes  taken  from  the  plough  and 
forced  to  church  by  goads  like  a  herd  of 
cattle;  their  wives  and  daughters  were 


flogged,  struck  on  the  faces  by  canes,  or 
dragged   through   the  mud    or  over   the 
stones  by  the  hair;  worst  of  all,  they  were 
compelled  to  abjure,  a  sin   they  telt  so 
awful  that  it  is  related  of  one  woman  that 
each  time  she  took  the  pen  she  fell  down 
in  a  fit,  and  on  the  last  occasion  remained 
so  long  unconscious  that  her  persecutors 
were  obliged  to  throw  her  like  a  log  over 
the  back  of  a  horse  and  take  her  to  a  con- 
vent.   "For  the  space  of   four  hours," 
writes  another  poor  woman,  "  I  was  tor- 
mented by  fifteen  persons.     I  cried  with 
all  my  strength,  begging  for  the  gallows 
and  death.     I  was  nigh  unto  death  ;  and 
how  happy  should  I  have  been  if  i  had 
diedl     My  house  is  a  tomb,  everything 
reproaches  me ;  my  own  soul  smites  me 
sharply,  that  *tis  deplorable."     Laboring 
men  who  bad  been  thus  forced  to  trample 
on  their  consciences   would   leave   their 
plough  at  the  sight  of  a  Protestant  coming 
along  the  road,  and  throwing  themselves 
on  their  knees  would  call  on  him  to  bear 
witness  that  they  had  only  yielded  to  vio- 
lence.    For  it  was  violence  of  the  worst 
kind  to  make  the  custody  of  a  man's  own 
children   to  depend  on  his  willingness  to 
abjure.     Many  a   man   has  been  hanged 
for  offering  the  alternative  of  "your  money 
or  your  life,"  but  his  crime  was  trifling  to 
those  who  said,  "your  children  or  your 
conscience."     To  save   themselves  from 
this  horrible  dilemma  the  people  fled  into 
the    woods,    where    Louvois's     soldiers 
tracked  and  butchered  them  by  hundreds. 
The  Bible  and  the  Church,  the  gospel 
message  and  the  sacraments;  these  are 
the  antagonistic  notes  of  the  Reformers 
and  the  Catholics;  and  the  men  who  were 
learned  in  the  Bible  and  claimed  to  preach 
the  gospel  as  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ 
took   the   place  in  the  veneration  of  the 
people  of  the  men  who  claimed  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Church,  and  alone  to 
have  power  to  administer  the  sacraments. 
"All  the  Huguenots  ask   is  their  fill  of 
preaching,"  said   Catherine  de    Medici; 
and  Hooker  remarks  that  among  Hugue- 
nots the  idea  so  completely  prevailed  that 
without  a  sermon  there  was  no  service, 
that  their  Catholic  countrymen  derided 
their  meetings  as   "mere  preach."    No 
doubt  they  had  very  much  the  same  idea 
of  the  preacher's  function  as  our  Noncon- 
formist forefathers  who  spoke  of  "  sitting 
under  the  Word,"  a  phrase  that  suggests 
that  the  preacher  was  regarded  as  a  chan- 
nel of  grace,  and  that  in  listening  to  a 
sermon   a  refreshment  was  experienced 
analogous  to  that  produced  in  a  plant  by 
a  copious  shower.     Thus   the  struggle 
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always  centred  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  public  worship,  and  the 
statesmen  who  wished  to  destroy  Protes- 
tantism were  right  in  concluding  that  no 
greater  blow  could  be  struck  than  to  close 
its  temples  and  exile  its  pastors.  Shorn 
of  these  locks,  the  Huguenot  Samson 
could  easily  be  put  into  fetters  and  ren* 
dered  blind. 

So  the  persecutions  which  heralded  the 
Revocation  struck  specially  at  the  pastors, 
and  when  that  event  took  place  terms  were 
no  longer  kept  with  them,  or  with  the  wor- 
ship they  led.  They  were  to  quit  the 
kingdom  in  a  fortnight,  and  all  the  tem- 
ples were  to  be  closed.  In  a  short  time, 
excepting  the  handful  who  abjured,  the 
whole  body  of  Huguenot  pastors  were 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  and  eight  hun- 
dred temples  were  demolished.  Among 
the  ruins  of  that  of  Nimes  was  long  visi- 
ble the  stone  that  had  surmounted  the 
portico  bearing  the  inscription  :  **  This  is 
the  house  of  God,  this  is  the  gate  of  heav- 
en." Is  it  possible  that  the  first  disciples 
could  have  felt  deeper  despair  the  day 
after  the  Crucifixion  than  did  these  un- 
happy Huguenot  artisans  and  peasants? 

The  prudish  Pharisees  and  light-hearted 
Sadducees  who  surrounded  the  royal  gam- 
bling-tables at  Versailles  on  Saturdays, 
and  who  on  Sundays  and  saints'  days 
knelt  devoutly  before  the  painted  image 
of  one  or  other  of  these  early  disciples, 
these  charming  ladies  spoke  ot  the  Peters 
and  Johns  of  their  own  day,  as  "those 
demons.''  Madame  de  S^vigntf,  who,  with 
her  friends,  found  life  so  agreeable  that 
they  were  always  "dying  of  laughter," 
again  and  again  uses  this  epithet  when 
speaking  of  the  Huguenots,  and  commis- 
erates her  son-in4aw,  the  Marquis  de 
Grignan,  who  "  had  made  a  voyage  of 
frightful  fatigue  in  the  mountains  of  Dau- 
phiny  in  order  to  separate  and  punish 
some  miserable  Huguenots  who  come  out 
of  their  holes  to  pray  to  God,  and  who 
disappear  like  ghosts  the  instant  you  seek 
them  and  want  to  exterminate  them." 
These  poor  "demons  "  starving  for  a  bit 
of  spiritual  food,  sought  the  heights  of  the 
mountains  and  the  depths  of  the  ravines, 
that  the  mere  sight  of  each  others'  faces, 
the  mere  words  of  friendly  greeting,  might 
strengthen  their  resolve  to  live  and  die  in 
the  Reformed  faith.  Two  or  three  of  the 
emigrant  pastors,  men  with  souls  more 
than  usually  great,  determined,  notwith- 
standing the  death  penalty,  to  return  and 
satisfy  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  peo- 
ple. Assisted  by  a  number  of  day-laborers 
and  shepherds,  they  began  to  hold  as- 


semblies in  out-of-the-way  places,  which, 
however,  were  constantly  broken  up  and 
the  congregations  massacred.  Seized  one 
after  another,  these  devoted  pastors  were 
nearly  all  executed.  Claude  IBrousson,  a 
man  of  the  early  martyr  type,  and  Fulcran 
Rey  were  hanged;  Isaac  Homel,  old  as 
Rey  was  young,  having  led  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Vivarias,  was  broken  on  the 
wheel. 

De  BasvlUe,  the  chief  agent  in  this  tyr- 
anny, a  calm,  methodic,  hard  man,  totally 
unaffected  by  religious  zeal,  opposed  to 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
secured  his  position  as  intendant  of  Lan- 
guedoc  by  oppressing  the  Protestants  with 
more  relentless  fury  than  even  the  gov- 
ernment required.  For  thirty-three  years 
this  frightful  man  ruled  Languedoc,  and 
his  own  estimate  of  the  number  who  suf- 
fered in  that  province  alone  was  a  hundred 
thousand  persons,  the  tenth  part  of  whom 
ended  their  days  at  the  stake,  on  the  gal- 
lows, or  by  the  wheel.* 

Under  this  reign  of  terror  a  condition 
of  the  public  mind  supervened  which  has 
rarely  been  paralleled,  a  condition  so  very 
different  from  ordinary  experience  that  it 
will  be  well  first  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
testimony  upon  which  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning it  is  founded. 

Special  details  are  of  course  dependent 
on  particular  testimonies,  but  on  the  main 
outlines  of  the  movement  all  the  authori- 
ties, however  antagonistic  the  spirit  of 
their  statements,  are  agreed.  Flechier, 
Bishop  of  Nimes,  thought  worthy  to  be 
numbered  with  Bossuet,  F^nelon,  and 
Massillon,  as  their  four  statues  on  the 
Place  Saint  Sulpice  in  Paris  testify,  — 
Flechier  is  the  first  authority  on  the  Cath- 
olic side.  'He  was  nominated  to  the  see 
of  Ntmes  in  1687.  In  his  "  Lettres 
Choisies"  are  several  references  to  the 
fanatics  of  the  Cevennes,  and  Letter 
cxxvii.  affords  a  complete  endorsement  of 
all  the  salient  features  of  the  first  out- 
break. Next  comes  a  work,  in  three  vol- 
umes, "  Histoire  du  Fanatisme  de  n6tre 
temps,"  written  by  D.  A.  de  Brueys,  a 
native  of  Provence.  De  Brueys,  born  a 
Protestant,  was  converted  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism and  inducted  into  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal state  by  Bousset.  The  first  portion  of 
this  work,  specially  relating  the  first  out- 
break, was  published  in  1692,  within  four 
years  of  the  events.  De  Brueys  was  a 
clever  literary  man,  who  achieved  a  per- 
manent niche  among  French  play-writers. 
His  work  is  full  of  details,  some  of  which 
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he  evidently  got  from  Jurieu's  **  Pastoral 
Letters."  The  third  Catholic  authority  is 
the  Pere  Louvreleuil.a  priest  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  whose  work,  "Fanatisme 
renouvel^,"  appeared  before  1704,  and 
treats  of  the  second  outburst  which  took 
place  between  1700-1702.  His  work  was 
republished  at  Avignon  in  1868,  as  an  ap- 
parently Roman  Catholic  version  of  these 
remarkable  events. 

The  Protestant  authority  for  the  •first 
period  is  Pierre  Jurieu;  the  grand  Jurieu, 
as  Micheletsympathetically  calls  him.  He 
began  to  publish  his  "Pastoral  Letters" 
in  1688;  they  were  a  kind  of  weekly  or 
fortnightly  journal,  containing  communi- 
cations from  the  friends  of  the  Huguenot 
cause,  especially  from  those  suffering  per- 
secution in  France.  The  seventh  letter 
contains  a  great  number  of  testimonies  to 
the  sounds  and  voices  heard  in  ttie  air 
during  September  and  October,  1686;  and 
he  has  also  given  a  very  full  account  of 
Isabeau  Vincent.  For  the  second  period 
we  have  most  complete  details  in  the  col- 
lection now  known  as  the  **Th^fttre  Sacr^ 
des  Cevennes."  The  editor,  Francois 
Maximilien  Misson,  was  a  Protestant, 
holding  the  office  of  conseilUr  de  par  le- 
nient at  Paris,  but  who  emigrated  to  En- 
gland at  the  Revocation,  and  became  tutor 
to  the  Earl  of  Arran.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  book  that  had  a  great  success  at  the 
time,  **Nouveau  Voyage  d'ltalie,  1691," 
and  of  another,  **M^moires  et  observa- 
tions faites  par  un  voyageur  en  Angle- 
terre,  1698."  In  1707  he  published  the 
"Thtf&ire  Sacrtf,"  and  in  the  same  year  a 
translation  in  English  appeared  entitled 
"  A  Cry  from  the  Desart."  Both  consist, 
for  the  main  part,  of  the  testimonies  of 
twenty-six  of  the  refugees  from  the  Ce- 
vennes, who  came  to  England  after  the 
Camisard  war.  Twelve  of  these  persons 
took  oath  before  two  masters  in  chancery 
that  their  depositions  were  true.  And 
the  greater  part  of  the  testimonies  were 
made  in  the  presence  of  M.  Misson  and 
the  English  editor,  the  latter  affirming 
that  the  utmost  care  was  taken  not  to 
draw  out  wonderful  sta.tements,  but  that 
the  witnesses  were  urged  to  be  must  cir- 
cumspect, not  to  state  anything  of  which 
they  were  not  fully  assured,  and  that  in 
the  familiar  intercourse  held  with  the 
deponents  he  never  perceived  anything 
contrary  to  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  col- 
lection published.  There  was  every  rea- 
son at  the  time  for  this  caution,  for  the 
matter  was  regarded  with  little  sympathy 
by  the  Huguenot  emigrants  in  London 
and  elsewhere. 


II. 


The  Cevennes,  the  Vivarais,  the  Dau- 
phiny  compose  a  district  worthy  the  scene 
of  an  epic  grand  as  the  Arthurian  or  the 
Carlovingian  romances.  The  Cevennes, 
with  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  form  as 
it  were  the  crown  of  France,  and  contain 
all  kinds  of  natural  wonders.  Italy  and 
the  Holy  Land,  Algeria  and  the  sweet 
pastorals  of  our  native  country,  all  find 
there  some  representative  scene.  A  land 
of  surprises,  of  contrasts,  its  inhabitants 
are  homogeneous  with  the  country.  Un- 
der the  cross  for  generations,  the  Revoca- 
tion had  wrought  their  passionate  natures 
to  an  intensity  of  feeling  seldom  equalled 
in  history.   * 

The  first  signs  of  the  coming  spiritual 
eruption  was  that  people  everywhere  be- 
gan to  hear  strange  sounds  in  the  air; 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  and  a  harmony  of 
voices.  They  did  not  doubt  that  this  mu- 
sic was  celestial.  It  was  the  note  of  com- 
ing war,  the  song  of  the  angelic  hosts, 
who,  seeing  the  worship  of  the  poor  Ce- 
vennols  overthrown,  offered  it  up  on  their 
behalf.  So  the  pious  thought,  and  wrote 
their  solemn  testimony  to  their  friends  in 
Holland  and  Switzerland. 

But  a  greater  wonder  was  in  store,  of 
which  this  was  but  the  prelude.  Sud- 
denly, in  various  places,  many  persons, 
especially  the  young,  were  smitten  with 
something  which  the  historians  call ''ec- 
stasy." They  swooned,  appeared  without 
any  feeling,  then  broke  out  into  exhor- 
tations—  fervent,  eloquent,  correct,  well 
chosen,  appropriate,  mostly  in  good 
French,  which  was  not  the  language  they 
ordinarily  spoke,  but  which  they  knew 
through  their  Bibles  and  religious  ser- 
vices. 

Isabeau  Vincent,  a  shepherdess,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  weaver  who  had  forsaken 
his  religion  for  a  bribe,  and  who  gave 
proof  of  his  fidelity  to  the  bargain  by 
forcing  his  daughter  to  church  by  blows. 
At  ten  years  of  age  she  had  seen  a  great 
horror;  women  and  children  sabred  by 
cavalry,  a  temple  set  on  fire  while  the 
congregation  were  at  worship  —  so  that 
the  column  of  fiame  and  the  melody  of 
the  psalm  ascended  to  heaven  at  the  same 
moment.  Poor  and  ill-treated,  she  fled  to 
the  house  of  her  godfather.  One  day  the 
ecstasy  came  upon  her  —  the  exact  date 
has  been  preserved  —  February  12,  1688. 
On  the  first  occasion  it  was  a  kind  of  stu- 
por, but  on  the  second  no  means  would 
arouse  her;  she  was  insensible   to  pain 
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and  her  eyes  were  closed.  Nevertheless, 
she  spoke,  and  that  in  a  most  fervent  and 
edifying  manner,  calh'ng  on  those  present 
to  repent,  referring  especially  to  her  fa- 
ther and  all  who,  as  he,  had  Judas-like 
sold  their  Lord  for  money.  Her  first  ser- 
mons were  in  her  native  tongue,  but  as 
her  audience  began  to  include  persons 
who  knew  and  spoke  French,  she  spoke 
in  that  language  and  in  the  most  correct 
manner.  What  she  said  was  rarely  pe- 
culiar; she  sometimes  repeated  portions 
of  the  Mass  in  Latin,  and  then  refuted 
what  she  had  recited.  Physicians  came 
to  see  her,  but  they  found  her  pulse  quite 
normal  and  every  sign  of  bodily  health. 
She  never  complained  of  being  tired,  even 
when  she  had  been  talking  three,  or  even 
five,  hours  during  the  night,  but  went  to 
her  labor  in  the  orcXnary  way.  She  was 
arrested,  and  after  being  led  about  in  dif- 
ferent places  was  confined  in  a  convent. 
They  shaved  her  head,  took  away  her 
clothes,  lest  they  were  enchanted,  and  the 
priests  came  to  exorcise  her.  According 
to  De  Brueys,  she  was  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  led  a  pious  life,  but 
it  must  be  always  remembered  that  De 
Brueys  was  a  dramatist  by  nature. 

Isabeau  Vincent  was  not  alone.  The 
ecstasy  seized  everybody.  Between  the 
month  of  June,  i6S8,  and  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary following,  there  arose  in  the  Dau- 
phiny,  and  then  in  the  Vivarais,  five  or 
six  hundred  prophets  of  both  sexes.  The 
enthusiasm  spread  like  a  flood,  or  like  a 
prairie  on  fire;  every  village,  every  ham- 
let, every  gathering  had  its  prophet.  Few 
old  people  received  the  gift,  it  fell  mostly 
on  young  men  and  maidens,  and  frequently 
on  boys  and  even  little  girls.  Three  shep- 
herd boys,  Bompat,  Mazet,  and  Pascalin, 
respectively  eight,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  met  just  as  the  pastors  at 
Geneva,  and  examined  penitents,  who  on 
their  knees  confessed  their  apostasy. 

But  the  most  striking  figure  in  this  first 
outburst,  after  la  belle  YsabeaUy  was  Ga- 
briel A&tier,  a  laborer,  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  On  receiving  the  gift,  his  first 
efforts  were  to  communicate  it  to  his  own 
relatives  and  friends.  But,  thanks  partly 
to  the  persecution  he  endured,  his  follow- 
ers became  so  numerous  that  he  withdrew 
to  Bouti^res,  a  wild  district.  The  people 
gathered  here  from  all  parts,  settling  on 
the  crests  of  the  mountains  and  io  the 
deep  valleys  like  immense  flocks  of  birds. 
Their  assemblies  for  worship  sometimes 
numbered  three  or  four  thousand  persons. 
Pursued  into  this  retreat  by  four  compa- 
Dies  of  soldiers,  General  de  Broglie  and 


the  intendant  de  Basville  had  themselves 
to  come  and  raise  all  the  Catholic  militia 
in  the  neighborhood  before  these  Hugue- 
not peasants  could  be  dislodged.  Ani- 
mated by  Gabriel  and  the  other  prophets, 
who  described  their  martyred  pastors, 
Homel  and  Bruni^r,  as  looking  down 
upon  them,  the  first  assembly  attacked 
made  a  vigorous  resistance,  three  hun- 
dred peasants  being  left  dead  on  the  field, 
while  only  fifty  were  taken  prisoners.  On 
the  peaks  of  the. mountains  where  they 
had  worshipped,  the  people  now  saw  the 
corpses  of  their  friends  standing  out  like 
black  spots  on  the  deep  blue  sky. 

Gabriel  was  broken  alive  on  the  2nd  of 
April,  1690,  and  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1695,  the  noble-hearted  Brousson,  almost 
the  only  pastor  who  came  to  the  help  of 
the  people,  was  hanged  about  sunset  at 
Mootpellier.  Behind  the  gallows  was  a  * 
magnificent  horizon  which  stretched  away 
to  the  sea,  and  the  story  of  the  execution 
became  a  sacred  legend  which  was  re- 
peated nightly  in  the  cabins  of  the  Hugue- 
not peasants. 

The  prophetic  fire  had  been  stamped 
upon,  but  not  extinguished.  In  1700  it 
burst  out  afresh,  and  soon  again  becoming 
universal,  was  as  much  distinguished  as 
in  1688,  for  the  extreme  youth  of  its  sub- 
jects. According  to  several  of  the  testi- 
monies made  in  London  in  1707,  many 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
twelve  were  among  the  prophets.  Guil- 
laume  Brugi^re  saw  a  little  boy,  three 
years  old,  seized  by  the  spirit,  fall  on  the 
ground,  strike  his  breast,  saying  it  was 
his  mother's  sins  that  thus  caused  him  to 
suffer;  then  he  exhorted  the  bystanders 
to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  repent 
of  their  sins,  for  these  were  the  last  times. 
Jacques  du  Bois  had  seen  sixty  children, 
between  three  and  twelve,  who  thus  proph- 
esied. Durand  Fage  heard  one  night  a 
little  girl  of  eleven  pray  and  preach  a  ser- 
mon three-quarters  of  an  hour  long.  And 
the  word  of  these  young  prophets  had  all 
the  power  that  has  ever  attended  analo- 
gous movements.  Jean  Cavalier,  cousin 
of  the  famous  Camisard  chief,  a  vouth  be- 
tween  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
went  to  a  meeting  in  a  barn  from  curiosity. 
Several  boys  prophesied,  each  one  pierc- 
ing the  young  man's  conscience  more  and 
more  sharply.  He  resisted,  striving  to 
get  out  of  the  place,  praying  inwardly  that 
God  would  fill  him  with  horror  for  these 
things  if  they  were  not  true.  But  all  in 
vain ;  when  the  third  little  preacher  took 
for  his  text  the  well-known  evangelic  invi- 
tation, **HoI  every  one  that  thirstethy** 
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the  whole  assembly  were  in  tears,  and 
Cavalier  among  the  rest.  **  I  was  rav- 
ished," he  relates,  **whea  this  inspired 
boy  said  that  the  least  and  the  most  sim- 
ple were  of  great  price  before  God,  that  it 
was  the  most  indij^ent  whom  he  wished  to 
enrich  ;  only  it  was  necessary  to  feel  one's 
misery,  to  know  one's  spiritual  poverty,  to 
be  hungry  and  thirsty,  to  be  admitted  to 
this  banquet."  The  sermon  over,  he  felt 
as  if  he  had  been  struck  on  the  breast 
with  a  hammer,  which  set  all  his  blood  on 
fire.  He  fainted  and  fell.  As  he  rose  he 
was  struck  a  second  time,  and  his  prayers 
now  were  intermingled  with  sighs.  After 
a  short  calm  his  agitation  recommenced, 
and  he  was  wholly  occupied  with  the 
thought  of  his  sins.  The  little  minister 
called  the  young  man  before  him,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  a  way  that  showed  him 
that  he  knew  all  he  was  feeling.  <*The 
boldness  of  the  young  boy  astonished 
me,"  he  exclaims.  "  It  was  indeed  a 
marvel  to  see  an  ignorant  and  timid  child 
undertake  to  teach  the  people,  to  preach 
in  a  language  he  was  incapable  of  speak- 
ing another  time,  of  expressing  himself 
magnificently,  and  presiding  like  a  bishop 
in  an  assembly  of  Christians."  The  "lit- 
tle sorcerer  "was  his  first  epithet,  now  it 
is  "this  good  little  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Not  only  children,  but  childish  men  and 
women  displayed  the  prophetic  power. 
Thus  Claude  Arnassan  relates  that  a 
shepherd  who  was  regarded  as  incapable 
of  instruction,  and  who  had  moreover 
never  attended  divine  worship,  being 
taken  to  a  meeting  was  on  his  return 
seized  in  the  usual  way  and  began  to 
prophesy.  A  similar  case  is  given  by 
Jacques  Mazel,  and  in  a  third  a  woman, 
considered  almost  idiotic,  uttered  dis- 
courses of  so  elevated  a  character,  and  in 
such  good  French,  that  her  hearers  said, 
**This  ass  of  Balaam  has  a  mouth  of 
gold." 

Two  things  have  to  be  noted  —  first, 
that  these  prophesy ings  rarely  meant  more 
than  preaching  as  their  pastors  would 
have  done,  and  in  occasional  intimations 
of  the  approach  of  friends  or  enemies,  or 
of  other  dangers  which  menaced  them; 
second,  that  the  inspiration  was  not  at 
command,  but  came  in  answer  to  prayer, 
and  always  commenced  with  the  words 
••  Moo  enfant." 

The  less  cultivated  among  the  priests 
were  not  a  little  troubled,  for  the  whole 
movement  appealed  to  a  mysticism  which 
piayed  a  great  part  in  their  own  religion  ; 
the  upper  clergy  and  the  fashionable  abb^s 
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spoke  of  it  with  contempt,  their  pure 
minds  forever  connecting  it  with  scenes 
of  libertinism.  But  the  hardest  and  most 
impassive  of  men  was  in  authority,  and 
De  Basville  without  more  ado  seized 
about  three  hundred  of  the  young  proph- 
ets, threw  them  into  prison,  and  sent  for 
the  faculty  at  Montpellier  to  come  and 
report  on  their  state.  The  physicians  ex- 
amined the  children  carefully,  found  that 
they  were  in  good  health,  and  clearly  not 
lunatics  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word.  What  then  was  the  matter  with 
them  ?  The  priests  suggested  demonia- 
cal possession,  but  this  was  a  little  too 
much  for  men  of  science  in  the  days  of 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  so  the  faculty  re- 
ported that  the  children  were  fanatics  — 
a  useful  word,  for  it  covered  their  igno- 
rance, and  sounded  alarming  enough  to 
justify  De  Basville  in  any  proceedings  he 
thought  fit.  The  youths  were  accordingly 
sent  to  the  galleys,  or  draughted  into  the 
army ;  the  younger  children  returned  to 
their  parents,  with  the  caution  that  if  they 
allowed  them  to  prophesy  their  homes 
would  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Certain 
prophets  peculiarly  noted  were  then  put 
to  death.  David  was  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel,  Floutier  was  condemned  to  the 
gallows.  The  latter  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  shuddered  when  he  saw 
the  gibbet ;  but  David  encouraged  him, 
and  through  his  own  awful  sufiEerings 
(September  9,  1701)  exhibited  a  constancy 
little  short  of  miraculous.  He  prayed 
aloud  and  fervently  as  he  approached  the 
wheel,  then  being  fastened  awaited  with 
the  utmost  firmness  the  blow  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. One  hundred  and  three  times 
did  the  bar  fall  on  his  mangled  body,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  spirit  within  would  not 
take  flight,  and  he  hung,  his  whole  frame 
in  fractures,  pouring  forth  blood  and 
prayers. 

A  reign  of  terror  was  again  inaugu- 
rated. Day  and  night  the  militia  hunted 
out  the  assemblies,  horrible  tragedies  en- 
sued ;  that  at  Creux  de  Vaie  in  the  Viva- 
rais,  on  the  14th  of  September,  was  a 
massacre.  Homes  were  levelled,  the  fa- 
ther hanged,  the  sons  sent  to  the  galleys. 
On  the  6th  and  7th  of  November  fifteen 
persons  were  shot  at  Tornuc,  and  eight 
near  Uz^s.  The  prophet  Petit-Marc  was 
hanged  on  a  cherry-tree  in  front  of  a 
church.  Languedoc  was  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation ;  in  place  of  fruit  the  trees  bore  the 
blackened  forms  of  the  martyr  prophets. 

The  movement  now  entered  its  last 
phase-,  and  the  prophets  began  to  speak 
more  than  ever  of  the  future.    A  Ceveo- 
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nol  peasant  o;irl  announced  that  many 
evils  were  coming;  upon  them,  but  that  a 
new  world  would  be  made. 

The  younger  prophets  disappear,  a 
sterner  spirit  is  in  the  air.  Men  strong 
of  will  and  fierce  in  passionate  resent- 
ment come  to  the  fore.  Mazel,  Conderc, 
and  Seguier  simultaneously  receive  a  rev- 
elation confirmed  by  symbolic  visions. 
The  children  of  God  are  to  drive  away 
the  priests  and  make  war  on  the  king. 
The  other  prophets  tremble  at  this  awful 
word,  for  it  means  nothing  less  than  in- 
surrection with  inevitable  destruction  as 
a  result;  even  those  whose  faith  is  most 

Erofound  can  only  speak  of  the  shepherd 
oy  who  in  the  might  of  God  overcame  the 
lion  and  the  bear. 

But  suddenly  there  appears  a  prophet 
named  Etienne  who  was  thought  to  be 
dead,  and  whom  De  Basvilie  had  forgotten 
in  his  cell.  *'The  angel  of  the  Lord  has 
delivered  me;  God  will  soon  raise  in 
France  forty  thousand  prophets  at  the 
head  of  whom  will  come  a  mighty  mon- 
arch." He  who  had  delivered  England, 
who  had  been  the  chief  actor  in  her  revo- 
lution, was  now  expected  to  be  the  saviour 
who  should  deliver  France.  The  hopes 
of  these  poor  Huguenots  were  in  God  and 
William  of  Orange. 

III. 

Allowing  for  the  natural  hyperbole  of 
popular  excitement,  the  physical  phenom- 
ena connected  with  this  movement  are 
analogous  to  those  that  have  taken  place 
on  other  occasions,  and  capable  therefore 
of  natural  explanations. 

Jurieu  devotes  a  whole  pastoral  letter  to 
testimonies  about  the  hearing  of  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  and  a  harmony  of 
voices  in  the  air.  Some  thought  that  it 
might  be  the  singing  of  certain  persons 
met  together  in  woods  or  the  caves  to 
worship  secretly,  and  it  seems  probable 
enough  that  little  companies  might  gather 
in  very  secluded  spots,  without  being 
aware  how  far  sound  would  travel,  and 
how  in  a  mountainous  district  like  the 
Cevennes  it  would  echo  and  re-echo.  But 
supposing  psalm-singing  was  too  entirely 
suppressed  for  such  to  have  been  the 
case  there  were  many  other  sounds,  com- 
ing from  a  distance  amongst  the  hills,  that 
would  produce  the  impression  of  **the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  and  a  harmony  of 
voices."  At  the  present  day  each  sheep 
in  a  Cevennol  flock  wears  a  little  bell  at- 
tached to  its  neck,  so  that  when  they  all 
move  together  the  combined  music  makes 
a  sound  like  the  ringing  of  a  great  brass 


bell  at  a  distance.*  The  shepherds  and 
the  herdsmen  carry  horns  which  they  blow 
when  they  lead  or  gather  their  flocks. 

How  easy  to  magnify  sounds  like  these, 
heard  under  peculiar  states  of  mind,  and 
especially  at  that  mystic  hour  which  is 
neither  day  nor  night,  that  hour  when  all 
nature  seems  to  join  in  one  common  hymd 
of  praise  I  Jurieu  himself  admits  that  in 
the  Cevennes  the  miraculous  character 
of  these  sounds  might  be  contested,  but 
the  testimony  from  Orth^s  he  evidently 
thinks  cannot  be  doubted.  Here  it  was 
reported  that  there  was  not  a  house,  but 
where  there  was  a  person  who  had  heard 
this  celestial  music.  But  Orth^s,  stand- 
ing on  one  of  the  outlying  spurs  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  not  a  very  great  way  from 
the  pass  of  Roncevalles  where  Roland, 
Charlemagne*s  great-nephew,  fell,  and  the 
legend  that  his  horn  was  beard  at  nightfall 
calling  for  help,  doubtless  then  as  now 
filled  the  neighborhood.  It  was  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  spent  his  early  days  in 
Orth^s,  a  Basque  of  Huguenot  descent, 
that  I  first  heard  that  grand  and  lovely 
poem  which  this  old  legend  drew  from 
Alfred  de  Vigny :  — 

Monts  gel^s  et  fieuris,  trone  des  deux  saisons, 
Dont  le  front  est  de  glace  et  le  pied  de  gazonsjl 
C'est  \k  qu'il  faut  s^asseoir,  c'est  Ik  qu'il  faut 

entendre 
Les  airs  lointains  d*un  cor  m^lancolique  et 

tendre. 

No  better  testimony,  however,  to  their 
elevation  and  purity  of  heart  than  that 
these  poor  Huguenots  should  believe  ia 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  think  that 
they  heard 

The  bright  seraphim  in  burning  row 
Their  loud  uplifted  angeUtrumpets  blow, 

and  console  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  it  was  the  annunciation  of  the  good 
news  that  truth  and  justice  were  about  to 
return  to  men,  bringing  "  Mercy  throned 
in  celestial  sheen."  **'Tis  the  last  perse- 
cution," said  Jurieu,  "they  will  entirely 
cease  in  1687.  God  will  give  a  Protestant 
prince  to  France,  and  by  a  solemn  edict 
of  the  prince,  and  by  a  great  voice  from 
heaven,  the  total  destruction  of  popery 
shall  happen."  SufiEerers  as  he  and  his 
people  had  been  and  still  were,  he  did  not 
credit  the  hardness  and  the  darkness  into 
which  their  persecutors  had  fallen,  and 
did  not  consider  that 

first  to  those  ychained  in  sleep. 
The  wukeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder 
through  the  deep. 

*  See  SteveiMoa*s  Travels  with  a  Donkey  to  the 
Cevennes. 
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De  Brueys  would  have  it  believed  that 
the  prophetic  outburst  thus  preluded  was 
got  up  by  the  exiled  pastors,  inspired  by 
their  Mephistopheles,  Jurieu.  Du  Serre, 
UH  gentilhomme  verrier,  a  Calvinist  who 
lived  in  the  mountain  of  Peyra  in  the  Dau- 
phioy,  was  chosen  as  their  agent;  and  he 
It  was  who  founded  "  this  horrible  school," 
by  getting  about  thirty  children  into  his 
power,  himself  instructing  the  boys,  and 
handing  over  the  girls  to  his  wife. 

Granting  that  the  enthusiasm  of  both 
Jurieu  and  Du  Serre  greatly  influenced 
the  movement,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
an  old  glass-maker  in  a  remote  village  of 
the  Dauphiny,  armed  with  a  learned  theo- 
logical work  published  in  Holland,  could 
have  got  the  public  mind  into  such  a  con- 
dition that  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  coun- 
try was  spiritually  in  flames.  At  the  ut- 
most, Du  Serre  but  struck  the  spark  which 
ignited  the  tinder. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  nothing 
more  readily  throws  the  brain  into  an 
abnormal  condition  than  for  its  attention 
to  be  concentrated  on  some  one  point  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other.  By  a  series 
of  persecutions  going  on  through  genera- 
tions, and  now  in  their  own  times  brought 
to  a  well-nigh  unparalleled  climax,  these 
people  had  been  forced  to  think  of  no 
other  subject  but  religion,  and  on  religion 
as  represented  by  public  worship  and  the 
pastoral  office. 

To  be  deprived  of  pastors,  of  the  con- 
solation of  listening  to  the  preached  word, 
was,  from  their  point  of  view,  to  be  left  to 
die  in  a  spiritual  winter  without  food. 
For  them  and  their  children  it  was  felt  to 
be  well-nigh  a  sentence  of  eternal  death. 
And  not  only  were  their  minds  agitated 
by  the  thought  of  so  overwhelming  a 
calamity,  but  the  final  blow  had  been 
brought  about  suddenly,  and  with  the 
most  brutal  violence.  Their  pastors  had 
been  driven  into  exile,  hanged,  or  broken 
on  the  wheel,  their  temples  had  been 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  they  had  heard  the 
shout  of  triumphant  derision,  they  had 
seen  their  brethren  drop  beneath  the  bul- 
lets, their  wives  and  daughters  insulted, 
their  friends  dragged  ofiF  to  the  galleys,  or 
hangiog  on  the  gibbet,  and  they  had  no 
words  but  the  cry:  — 

O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine  in- 
heritance, 

They  have  set  thy  sanctuary  on  fire  ; 

Tbcy  have  burned  up  all  the  synagogues  of 
God  in  the  land. 

There  is  no  more  any  prophet : 

Neither  is  among  us  any  that  knoweth  how 
long. 


Have  respect  unto  thy  covenant : 
For  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the 
habitations  of  violence. 

The  preliminary  symptoms  —  the  leap- 
ing, fallings,  convulsions,  heavings  of  the 
breast,  gurglings  in  the  throat  —  are  not 
the  things  which  strike  us  here,  since 
they  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this 
movement,  but  have  more  or  less  charac- 
terized every  powerful  religious  agitation, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  intellectual 
ideas  at  its  basis;  the  distinctive  feature 
on  this  occasion  is  the  power  of  prophesy 
displayed  by  a  whole  people,  and  espe- 
cially manifested  by  the  young. 

Is  this  extraordinary  condition  of  things 
capable  of  any  natural  explanation?  I 
think  I  am  on  the  right  track  in  saying 
that  it  was  due  to  a  preternatural  excite- 
ment of  the  faculty  of  memory,  not  simply 
of  memory  personal  and  itadividual,  but 
of  that  unconscious  memory  which  we 
receive  from  our  ancestors. 

The  following  case,  given  by  Dr.  John 
Abercrombie,*  much  abbreviated  for  want 
of  space,  while  it  is  closely  parallel  in  its 
physical  phenomena  to  what  Jurieu  re- 
lates concerning  Isabeau  Vincent,  shows 
most  strikingly  that  memory  is  a  power 
unlimited  in  its  operation,  and  that  in  its 
unconscious  workings  it  is  most  vigorous 
and  overmastering  where  its  subjects  are 
least  cultured  and  nearest  the  condition  of 
the  animal  world. 

A  girl  of  seven  years,  employed  in  tend- 
ing cattle,  slept  in  an  apartment  next  to 
one  occupied  by  an  itinerant  fiddler,  a 
musician  of  considerable  skill,  who  fre- 
quently spent  the  night  in  performing 
pieces  of  a  refined  description.  She  fell 
ill,  was  taken  care  of  by  a  lady,  and  event- 
ually became  her  servant.  Some  years 
elapsed,  and  the  family  were  often  sur- 
prised to  hear  music  during  the  night. 
At  length  the  sound  was  traced  to  the 
sleeping-room  of  the  girl,  who,  fast  asleep, 
was  warbling  in  a  manner  exactly  resem- 
bling the  sweetest  tones  of  a  small  violin. 
It  was  found  that  after  being  two  hours 
in  bed  she  became  restless,  and  began  to 
mutter  to  herself;  then  uttering  noises 
resembling  the  tuning  of  a  violin,  she 
dashed  off,  after  some  prelude,  into  elabo- 
rate pieces  of  music,  which  she  performed 
in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner.  A  year 
or  two  passed  away,  and  she  began  to 
vary  her  performance  by  imitating  the 
sounds  of  an  old  piano  in  the  house,  the 
singing  of  the  inmates;  and  further   on 

*  Intellectual  Powera  of  Man.    Eighth  edition,  pw 
304. 
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she  began  to  discourse  on  a  variety  of 
topics.  The  justness  and  truth  of  her 
remarks  on  all  subjects  excited  the  utmost 
astonishment  in  those  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  her  limited  means  of  acquiring 
information.  She  was  known  to  conjugate 
correctly  Latin  verbs,  and  to  speak  sev- 
eral sentences  in  French.  During  her 
paroxysms  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
wake  her,  and  when  her  eyelids  were 
raised,  and  a  candle  brought  near  the  ej-e, 
she  seemed  insensible  to  light.  About 
sixteen  she  began  to  observe  those  who 
were  in  the  apartment,  and  answered 
questions  put  to  her  with  astonishing 
acuteness.  This  affection  went  on  for 
ten  or  eleven  years.  She  was,  when 
awake,  a  dull,  awkward  girl,  slow  in  re- 
ceiving any  kind  of  instruction,  without 
any  turn  for  music,  or  apparently  any  rec- 
ollection of  what  passed  in  her  sleep.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  she  became  im- 
moral, and  was  dismissed.  It  is  believed 
that  she  afterwards  became  insane. 

The  many  points  of  analogy  between 
this  case  and  that  of  Isabeau  Vincent  led 
me  to  choose  it  out  of  others,  but  since  it 
may  be  thought  that  its  subject  suffered 
from  mental  disease,  I  will  mention  an- 
other where  there  is  no  such  suspicion  — 
nothing,  in  fact,  peculiar  but  a  condition 
of  primitive  barbarism. 

Dr.  Moffat  relates  that  after  preaching 
a  sermon  on  eternity  to  some  Africans, 
he  heard  a  simple-looking  young  man 
repeat  it  all  over  again  to  a  group  of  na- 
tives with  uncommon  precision ;  the  very 
gestures  being  reproduced.  On  telling 
him  that  he  had  done  more  than  the  orig- 
inal preacher  could  do,  repeat  the  sermon 
verbatim,  the  savage  touched  his  fore- 
head, and  said,  **  When  I  bear  anything 
great  it  remains  there." 

These  two  cases  not  only  prove  that 
memory  is  a  power  of  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  limit  the  operation,  but  support 
what  Hartmann  says  in  bis  "  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious:*'  *'The  more  lim- 
ited is  the  range  of  the  conscious  mental 
activity  of  any  living  being,  the  more  fully 
developed  in  proportion  to  its  entire  men- 
tal power  is  its  performance  commonly 
found  to  be  in  respect  of  its  own  limited 
and  special  instinctive  department."  Now 
this  was  exactly  the  condition  of  the  little 
prophets  of  the  Cevennes.  They  were 
the  least  developed  minds  among  the 
humblest  and  most  ignorant  of  these  per- 
secuted Protestants.  It  is  probable  that 
most  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write ; 
we  are  expressly  told  that  Isabeau  Vin- 
cent could  do  neither. 


Some  may  think  that  they  repeated,  like 
the  African,  only  what  they  had  just 
heard,  either  from  their  parents  or  the 
older  prophets;  but  that  this  could  not 
be  is  manifest  from  some  of  the  cases 
quoted,  and  any  one  who  studies  the  whole 
evidence  must  see  that  few  popular  move- 
ments have  been  more  spontaneous. 

People  who  have  met  with  infant  prod- 
igies, who  can  repeat  by  rote  long  poems, 
must  have  felt  that  the  wonder  was  in  no 
way  enhanced  by  the  way  in  which  the 
lesson  was  recited.  The  child  knew  the 
words  but  did  not  enter  into  the  ideas. 
How  different  from  the  impression  created 
by  these  child  prophets  1  Their  parents 
in  terror  try  to  stop  their  mouths,  even 
going  the  length  of  personal  violence; 
fathers  obey  the  awe  inspiring  commands 
of  their  little  sons,  and  at  their  bidding 
send  for  those  with  whom  they  have  quar- 
relled, and  an  envenomed  rustic  dispute 
is  healed  in  a  moment;  apostates  kneel 
before  these  infant  Samuels,  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  interrogated  on  their 
secret  motives ;  voung  men  at  the  period 
of  existence  the  least  willing  to  submit  to 
humiliation  find  their  consciences  probed, 
and  yield  themselves  to  the  direction  of 
boys  several  years  their  juniors. 

No  lesson  just  learnt,  no  lesson  learnt 
at  any  time  in  their  lives,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  is  sufficient  to  explain  this 
prophetic  power  —  a  power  not  simply 
the  possession  of  one  child  here  or  there, 
but  of  hundreds.  1  conceive  it  was  the 
result  of  an  awakening  in  their  minds  of 
memories  which  bad  descended  to  them 
as  all  their  other  faculties.  These  mem- 
ories recalled  the  very  thoughts,  the  very 
phrases  of  countless  sermons  heard  by 
their  ancestors.  If  some  one  had  taken 
notes  of  the  sermons  preached  by  these 
child  prophets  I  believe  that  they  would 
have  been  found  to  have  had  a  family 
resemblance,  and  that  resemblance  would 
have  accorded  wonderfully  with  the  an- 
cestral type.  The  very  fact  that  those 
who  made  the  testimonies  in  London 
dwell  scarcely  at  all  on  what  the  children 
said,  but  only  in  general  terms  speak  of 
the  pathos  and  excellence  of  sermons  that 
sometimes  went  on  for  an  hour,  or  even 
two,  shows  that  the  young  preachers  ut- 
tered nothing  new  or  peculiar.  And  when, 
as  in  the  case  I  have  quoted  from  Cava- 
lier's testimony,  some  account  is  given,  it 
is  clear  it  was  altogether  such  a  sermon 
as  a  fervent  Huguenot  divine  might  have 
preached  in  any  generation.  These  propb* 
ecies  were  evidently  the  sacred  thoughts 
expressed  in  the  sacred  language,  nothing 
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more  and  nothing  less.  If  we  are  unable 
to  conceive  memory  working  at  such  a 
pitch,  it  is  because  our  imagination,  not 
being  adequately  sustained  by  knowledge, 
is  unequal  to  conceive  the  degree  to  which 
this  sacred  lore  had  been  burnt  into  the 
soul  of  a  long-suffering  people. 

Edgar  Qui  net,  as  far  back  as  1825,  asked 
the  questions :  "  How  far  do  the  memories 
of  the  species  reflect  themselves  in  the 
individual?  How  do  such  memories  har- 
monize with  his  own  impressions?  What 
law  do  they  impose  on  his  personal  activ- 
ity?" And  with  a  kind  of  inspiration  he 
replied  :  **He  who  would  understand  his* 
tory  must  consent  first  of  all  to  look  into 
himself  and  become  attentive  to  the  move- 
ments of  bis  own  mind.  He  who  truly 
does  this  will  discover  buried  there  the 
whole  series  of  the  past  ages."  This 
thought,  sublime  and  vague,  modern  sci- 
entists declare  to  be  the  simple  fact. 

Professor  Ernst  Haeckel  says :  "  With- 
out the  recognition  of  an  unconscious 
memory  in  living  matter  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  vital  matter  remain  to- 
tally inexplicable." 

Professor  Ewald  Hering,  of  Prague, 
teaches  that  memory  is  a  universal  func- 
tion of  organized  matter  from  the  earliest 
existence  of  things  to  the  present  time. 
Memory  is  continuous.  Though  individ- 
uals die  their  ofiEspring  carry  on  the  mem- 
ory of  all  the  impressions  their  ancestors 
acquired  or  received.  We  are,  as  the 
author  of  "  Life  and  Habit "  puts  it,  **  one 
person  with  our  ancestors." 

So  general  a  truth  is  necessarily  coo- 
trolled  and  limited  by  many  considera- 
tions, one  of  which  is  stated  strongly  by 
Mr.  Gaiton  in  his  "  Hereditary  Genius," 
where  he  tells  us  that  the  consequence  of 
Darwin*s  theory  of  pangenesis  is  that  a 
man  is  wholly  built  up  of  his  own  and 
his  ancestral  peculiarities,  and  only  in 
an  infinitesimal  degree  of  characteristics 
handed  down  in  an  unchanged  form.  Ap» 
plying  this  to  the  memory,  we  see  that  it 
is  supported  by  experience,  for  it  is  clearly 
a  mao*s  own  impressions  and  those  of  his 
immediate  ancestors  that  this  faculty  most 
vividly  reproduces.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
these  child  prophets,  their  own  individual 
impressions  were  few  and  limited,  and 
consequently  those  received  from  their 
immediate  progenitors  overpowered  all 
others.  What  these  impressions  would 
be  a  moment's  consideration  of  their  an- 
cestral history  shows.  Within  a  century 
and  a  half  the  ancestors  of  the  people 
afiEected  by  this  prophetic  power  had 
passed  through  a  mental  revolution ;  they 


had  changed  their  religion,  and  that  at 
the  bidding  of  a  teaching  which  spoke  to 
them  as  individuals,  who  had  souls  en- 
tirely and  distinctly  separable  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  universe  —  souls  that  might  be 
eternally  lost  or  saved.  This  tremendous 
appeal  had  in  roost  cases  resulted  in  an 
actual  interior  struggle  which  had  com- 
menced for  them  a  new  period  of  existence 
in  which  they  became  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  religious  teaching. 

Richard  Heath. 


From  The  National  Review. 
COLONIAL  GOVERNORS. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  speaking:  at 
the  Diamond  Fields  (November  14,  1884) 
during  a  tour  through  South  Africa,  has 
aptly  and  figuratively  described  the  duties 
of  a  colonial  governor.  **  This  functionary 
was,"  he  said,  *Mike  the  little  figure  in  a 
Dutch  weather-glass,  which  only  comes 
out  under  an  umbrella  when  the  barome- 
ter points  to  stormy.  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions, as  Lord  DufiEerin  well  described  it, 
he  more  resembles  the  man  we  see  tend- 
ing some  complicated  piece  of  machinery, 
who  goes  about  clad  in  fustian,  with  a 
little  tin  can  having  a  long  spout  to  it,  and 
pouring  a  drop  of  oil  here,  and  another 
there,  with  a  view  of  securing  the  working 
of  the  various  parts  with  as  little  friction 
as  possible."  These  resemblances  are 
quite  true  of  an  ordinary  constitutional 
governor  who  reigns  in  a  colony,  such  as 
New  South  Wales  or  Victoria,  possess- 
ing responsible  government.  He  is  the 
representative  of  the  crown,  and  stands 
between  it  and  the  colonists  as  a  just  in- 
termediary and  a  learned  interpreter  of 
the  rights  of  both.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
must  be  extremely  well  versed  in  law,  and 
especially  constitutional  law ;  and  it  is  no 
less  obvious  that  he  must  know  mankind, 
and  especially  colonial  mankind.  To  feel 
the  pulse,  as  it  were,  of  colonists,  to  gauge 
their  humors,  to  distinguish  between  pass- 
ing ebullitions  of  temper,  and  a  real,  deep- 
seated  sense  of  grievance  —  in  a  word, 
veras  cognoscere  causas  of  the  random 
fluctuations  of  legislation  in  a  new  society 
—  are  gifts  which  should  belong  to  colo- 
nial governors  by  nature  and  training. 
Crucial  questions  of  policy  are  always 
being  presented  to  them  upon  which  they 
have  to  make  up  their  minds  and  report 
faithfully  to  the  home  government.  What 
more  important  colonial  question  can  there 
be  at  present  than  the  federal  movement 
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ID  our  Australasian  settlements?  At  the 
same  time,  what  more  puzzling  question 
can  there  be?  At  every  point  local  jeal- 
ousies may  be  aroused  and  local  rights 
may  be  invaded,  if  precipitancy  is  dis- 
played and  ill-digested  measures  are  al- 
lowed to  pass  into  law.  To  find  a  suitable 
modus  Vivendi  between  the  various  in- 
terests and  peoples  of  our  Australasian 
settlements,  to  work  towards  a  great  ideal 
without  sacrificing  individual  and  pro- 
vincial rights,  to  mould  the  opinion  of 
"  reponsible  advisers  "  by  timely  and  sen- 
sible suggestions,  and  to  represent  fairly 
the  wishes  of  the  Cabinet  at  home,  are 
duties  and  functions  which  belong  in  a 
special  sense  to  her  Majesty's  supreme 
representatives  in  these  colonies.  If 
Australasian  federation  ever  becomes  an 
accomplished  fact,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  at  every  important  stage  of 
the  proceedings  the  hands  of  the  con- 
stitutional governors  have,  to  use  Lord 
Dufferin*s  simile,  been  ready  to  mollify 
and  lubricate. 

It  would  probably  surprise  the  circle  of 
our  stay-at-bome  and  purely  domestic 
politicians  to  find  out  how  many  real  ad- 
ministrative and  social  difficulties  are  con- 
stantly being  thrust  upon  our  colonial 
governments.  There  is  a  constant  demand 
for  more  constitutional  freedom  in  colonies 
where  the  fullest  powers  of  representative 
government  have  not  yet  been  conceded. 
From  time  to  time  this  demand  has  been 
heard  from  Jamaica  and  Natal.  Now  it 
comes  to  us  from  Mauritius.  Sir  John 
Pope  Hennessy  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Creoles  are  ready  for  a  polit- 
ical emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  a 
crown  colony.  His  influence  as  a  governor 
has  been  very  great  in  guiding  and  giving 
force  to  this  movement.  How  far,  in 
granting  a  constitution,  the  civitas  Bri' 
tannica^  and  the  privileges  of  a  much- 
envied  civic  freedom  are  to  be  given  — 
whether  they  are  to  be  doled  out  in  drib- 
lets, or  lavished  indiscriminately  upon  all 
our  subjects  without  distinction  — consti- 
tutes a  formidable  legislative  problem  in 
several  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Supposing  a  constitution  and  a  low 
franchise  are  given  to  Natal,  are  we  to 
favor  the  thirty  thousand  white  men  at  the 
expense  of  the  ten  thousand  industrious 
Bombay  coolies  and  the  four  hundred 
thousand  Kafirs  found  in  her  boundaries? 
In  the  Cape  Colony  the  francivise  was 
thrown  broadcast  over  the  land  for  Euro- 
peans and  natives  alike;  but  would  the 
same  prodigality  be  harmless  in  Natal, 
where  the  white  settlers  are  in  reality  but 


a  small  oligarchy  ?  A  governor  has  fre- 
quently to  decide  in  his  own  mind,  espe- 
cially in  settlements  where  the  natives 
preponderate,  whether  he  shall  depress  or 
elevate  a  white  oligarchy.  Unless  he  is 
careful  he  may  lose  sight  of  the  imperial 
sentiment,  and  allow  the  settlers  to  do  the 
same,  if  he  is  constantly  glorifying  the 
especial  sphere  in  which  he  is  placed,  and 
always  arguing,  tacitly  or  openly,  for  local 
autonomy.  The  temptation  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  a  particular  circle  of 
interests  is  one  to  which  colonial  govern- 
ors are  especially  liable.  Hence  the 
charge  against  them,  sometimes  raised 
unfairly  and  unjustly,  that  they  are  sacri- 
ficing imperial  to  colonial  interests  and 
enriching  the  settler  at  the  expense  of  the 
English  taxpayer. 

It  is  clear  that  the  position  of  govern- 
ors has  greatly  changed  of  late  years, 
especially  since  1850,  the  era  of  a  liberal 
colonial  policy,  when  colonial  constitu- 
tions were  given  to  all  communities  which 
asked  for  them,  and  were  capable  in  any 
way  of  receiving  them.  We  have  a  long 
roll  of  able  and  illustrious  men  at  the  head 
of  dependencies  which  promise  to  develop 
infinitely  greater  wealth  and  resources 
than  they  possess  at  present.  As  we 
have  outshone  the  world  in  that  peculiar 
and  exceptional  class  of  men  known  as 
Indian  administrators,  so  we  may  excel 
'in  our  colonial  governors.  Their  office, 
whether  they  preside  over  "crown"  or 
**  responsible  "  colonies,  is  no  sinecure. 

In  the  good  old  times  the  aspirant  to  ao 
island  governorship  was  regarded  as  an 
eccentric  individual  with  an  ambition  not 
much  higher  than  that  of  Sancho  Panza. 
Frequently  he  was  the  discredited  scion 
of  an  illustrious  house  and  the  pest  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  The  parting  blessing  of 
Lord  Bathurst  to  a  colonial  governor  was, 
**Joy  be  with  you,  my  good  fellow;  and 
let  us  hear  as  little  of  you  as  possible." 
The  gentleman  thus  summarily  dismissed 
was  entrusted  with  large  powers  and  a 
carte  blanche  to  act  pretty  much  as  he 
pleased.  Above  all  things,  he  was  re- 
quired not  to  bother  the  Colonial  Office 
with  questions  and  correspondence  of  a 
voluminous  character.  This  office  re- 
turned the  compliment  of  silence  by  judi- 
ciously veiling  their  eves  to  vexatious  com- 
plaints from  abroad  clirected  against  their 
discreet  administrator.  And,  as  long  as 
he  did  not  indulge  in  heroics  in  speech 
or  action,  the  mantle  of  colonial  responsi- 
bility sat  lightly  upon  him,  and  the  joy  of 
Lord  Bathurst  was  with  him.  No  doubt 
it  was  desirable  in  the  first  instance  for 
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the  colonial  secretary  to  be  wise  in  his 
choice.  He  had  a  number  of  candidates 
to  choose  from,  both  naval  and  military 
men,  all  of  whom  might  claim  several 
years'  service  by  sea  and  land  as  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation  for  the  varied  civil 
duties  of  a  colonial  governor.  Occasion- 
ally it  was  hinted  from  the  colonies  that 
the  selection  was  not  always  judicious. 
In  the  annals  of  New  South  Wales  it  is 
recorded  "that  the  English  government 
spoiled  an  excellent  seaman  to  make  a 
very  inefficient  governor  "  when  they  ap- 
pointed Captain  Bligh  in  1806;  but  the 
old  rigime  was  destined  to  run  its  course. 
At  the  Cape  in  1821  Lord  Charles  Somer- 
set  was  chiefly  known  as  a  sportsman  and 
horse-racer,  and  as  an  aristocratic  stickler 
for  class  privileges  and  as  an  enemy  of  a 
free  press.  But  these  days  of  random 
selection  are  gone  by,  and  a  wise  discre- 
tion has  to  be  employed,  whether  a  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  to  be  sent  out,  or  a  humbler  function- 
ary known  as  the  commissioner  of  Sey- 
chelles, or  the  presiding  magistrate  of 
Anquilla  in  the  Leeward  Islands.  Po- 
litical life  and  civic  aspirations  ate  rife 
everywhere,  even  in  such  small  members 
of  the  British  Empire  as  St.  Kitts  and 
Dominica. 

It  is  the  day  of  great  ideas;  and  the 
idea  of  political  union  amongst  themselves, 
and  possibly  disruption  from  the  British 
Empire,  has  entered  into  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent, 
Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  others.  The  gov- 
ernors of  these  islands  have  no  easy  time 
of  it  as  in  the  days  of  Earl  Bathurst.  The 
sugar  industry  and  its  financial  aspect  are 
the  spectres  of  their  office,  destined  to 
monopolize  their  waking  and  to  disturb 
their  sleeping  hours.  The  only  place,  ap- 
parently, where  a  congenial  home  could 
be  found  for  such  a  governor  as  Captain 
Bligh  of  Australian  fame  is  the  island  of 
Ascension,  where,  literally  speaking,  the 
fashion  of  his  authority  is  as  complete  and 
as  unquestioned  as  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
one  of  her  Majesty's  ships.  Moreover, 
whatever  asperities  there  may  be  to  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  his  dictatorial  rule,  may 
be  mollified  by  the  aldermanic  luxury  of 
turtle  soup  for  the  asking. 

Certainly  governors  live  under  altered 
circumstances,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
greater  stress  of  business.  The  affairs  of 
ten  or  twelve  millions  of  Britons  and  Brit- 
ish subjects  located  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  have  to  be  clearly  understood 
and  vigorously  grappled  with  by  them. 
Da3'  by  day  the  field  of  responsibility  is 


widening  and  the  area  of  their  respective 
administrations  becoming  more  complex. 
No  proconsul  of  ancient  times  had  more 
anxious  rule  than  our  governors.  With  a 
slight  paraphrase  we  may  say  that  "un- 
easy lie  the  uncrowned  heads"  of  our 
dependencies. 

In  Australia,  the  governors  of  New 
South  Wales  and  of  Victoria  find  them- 
selves in  hostile  camps,  and  in  the  dust 
and  din  of  battles  about  free  trade  and 
protectionist  principles.  They  and  their 
confreres  of  adjacent  settlements  have  to 
negotiate  in  such  a  vexed  matter  as  the 
limit  and  boundaries  of  our  south  Pacific 
empire.  The  class  of  questions  which 
h^ve  clustered  recently  round  New  Guin- 
ea, the  Samoan  and  Fiji  group,  have  all 
required  the  anxious  deliberation  of  the 
illustrious  men  who  act  as  her  Majesty's 
intermediaries  in  those  distant  seas,  and 
may  find  at  any  moment  that  they  may  be 
involved  in  the  intricacies  of  an  interna- 
tional kind.  How  wide  and  varied  must 
be  the  knowledge  and  sympathies  of  our 
colonial  satraps,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  description  of  their  office  by 
a  colonial  judge. 

"The  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  col- 
ony—  even  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and 
climate  and  of  its  geographical  position  — 
may  require,  on  the  part  of  the  governor, 
the  exercise  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
views,  both  as  to  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. The  laws  of  a  colony,  with  a  view 
to  the  mixed  nature  of  its  population  and 
their  especial  manners  and  habits,  may 
require  from  the  governor  the  display  of 
qualities  of  mind  obtained  only  by  the 
study  of  philosophical  jurisprudence  and 
legislation." 

If  we  set  these  qualificaftions  side  by 
side  with  those  more  tersely  and  epigram- 
matically  set  forth  by  Lord  DufEerin,  and 
require  the  master  of  jurisprudence  and 
the  expert  in  geography  and  ethnography 
and  anthropology  to  sink  his  pretensions 
and  r6U  to  that  of  the  unobtrusive  lubri- 
cator of  the  colonial  machinery,  or  the 
dummy  figure  in  a  Dutch  clock,  we  seem 
to  require  a  combination  of  modesty  and 
accomplishments  rarely  found  in  mankind. 
The  candidate  for  satrapic  and  proconsu- 
lar honors,  may  well  pause  before  starting 
on  his  administrative  errand  at  the  Cape 
or  in  the  Pacific. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that,  somehow 
or  otheh  Englishmen  have  been  found  ia 
sufficient  numbers  to  combine  the  office 
of  mentors  and  disciples,  of  political  mas- 
ters and  of  political  pupils.  They  have 
advised,  yet  at  the  same  time  have  been 
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advised  by,  their  responsible  ministers. 
Their  office  is  almost  incomprehensible  to 
a  foreigner  who  has  not  grasped  the  com- 
promises and  balances  of  constitutional 
government  as  developed  by  ourselves. 
The  hard  and  fast  rules  of  bureaucracy, 
with  its  official  pomposity  and  exact  letter 
of  the  law,  are  essentially  opposed  to  the 
British  view  of  constitutional  government. 
Africa,  in  this  matter  as  in  many  others, 
provides  us  with  exceptional  difficulties. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  has  a  governor, 
whether  in  Natal  or  the  Cape,  whether 
the  head  of  a  crown  colony  or  a  responsi- 
ble government,  found  it  more  difficult  to 
act  or  to  have  his  advice  taken.  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  the  late  governor  of  Natal,  w^s 
treated  as  a  cipher  by  the  late  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  Zululand.  Over 
and  over  again  Sir  Henry  represented  in 
a  strong  and  official  manner  his  views  of 
the  duties  of  England  in  Zululand,  but 
over  and  over  again  his  words  and  coun- 
sels were  disregarded.  As  time  went  on, 
events  seemed  to  prove  his  wisdom,  but 
Lord  Derby  would  not  be  enlightened  bv 
predicted  or  actual  calamity  and  blood- 
shed. The  fields  of  Zululand  were  left  to 
welter  in  bloodshed.  The  Zulus  them- 
selves are  a  prey  to  Boer  rapacity  and 
internal  anarchy,  and  the  present  position 
in  south-east  Africa  is  not  only  a  reflec- 
tion upon  our  statesmanship,  but  a  blot 
upon  our  humanity.  Yet  the  governor  of 
Natal  proved  that  he  was  wise  and  could 
estimate  evidence  and  give  advice.  He 
spoke  thus  of  Cetywayo's  restoration 
(1880)  after  Ulundi:  — 

Left  alone,  free  from  within  and  from  with- 
out, the  thought  of  the  king's  return  or  res- 
toration would  not  so  much  as  occur  to  them. 
Wishes  and  hopes  they  have  none,  unless  they 
foresee  that  the  course  of  coming  events 
obliges  them  to  express  hopes  or  wishes  which 
may  in  no  way  represent  their  real  sentiments. 

No  words  could  have  been  wiser  and  truer 
than  these,  yet  they  were  rejected. 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  South  African 
confederation,  the  position  of  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  the  governor  of  the  Cape  at  the 
time  (1874-5),  ^'^'  rendered  difficult  by 
the  action  of  imperial  officers  and  emis- 
saries. It  was  Mr.  Froude  who,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  made  the  position  of 
the  Cape  governor  an  awkward  one.  The 
idea  of  a  conference,  as  well  as  the  plan 
of  South  African  confederation  as  form- 
ulated in  the  South  African  Permissive 
Bill,  had  been  virtually  negatived  by  the 
Molteno  Cabinet.  Mr.  Froude,  however, 
conducted  an  agitation  within  and  without 
the  borders  of  the  Cape  Colony  against 


their  decision.  Sir  Henry  Barkly  should 
have  been,  for  the  imperial  governroeot. 
their  sole  and  properly  accredited  adviser 
of  the  state  of  colonial  opinion.  This 
function  Mr.  Froude  seemed  temporarily 
to  arrogate  to  himself  in  an  unconstitu- 
tional manner. 

Most  of  the  troubles,  however,  of  a 
Cape  governor  are  caused  by  his  high 
commissionership,  an  extra  office  at- 
tached, as  a  rule,  to  this  representative  of 
the  crown.  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  have 
all  been  invested  with  a  dual  and  occa- 
sionally discordant  imperium,  A  some- 
what parallel  situation  would  arise  if  the 
governor  of  Queensland,  Sir  Anthony 
Musgrave,  were  invested  with  that  roving 
commission  which  Sir  Peter  Scratchley 
held  along  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea  and 
amongst  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The 
latter  had  to  be  a  kind  of  itinerary  justice 
of  the  peace  over  wide  and  unsettled 
areas,  but  constitutional  duties  bind  Sir 
Anthony  Musgrave  down  to  Brisbane. 
Yet  in  South  Africa  we  have  apparently 
demanded  that  our  constitutional  gov- 
ernor at  Capetown  should  go  far  beyood 
the  range  of  his  colony,  and  wander  forth 
as  an  argus-eyed  reformer  of  border  abuses 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  his  residence. 
But  such  a  supervision  of  imperial  inter- 
ests has  proved  a  failure.  It  was  asking 
too  much  of  any  one  officer  of  the  crowa 
to  do.  The  combination  of  the  two  offices 
is  a  relic  of  the  old  military  regimi^X  the 
Cape  before  the  days  of  constitutional 
government.  This  high  commissioner- 
ship  is  a  wide  and  important  office.  Its 
area  is  broadened  and  narrowed  according 
to  circumstances.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  lost  his  high  cono- 
missionership  in  the  Transvaal  and  Zulu- 
land.  Originally  he  possessed  a  much 
more  authoritative  mandate  than  bis 
predecessor  Sir  Henry  Barkly.  By  the 
terms  of  his  commission  the  latter  was 
empowered  '*to  settle  and  adjust  the 
affairs  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Cape 
Colony''  but  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  the 
virtual  jurisdiction  over  "the  territories 
in  South  Africa  adjacent  to  the  Cape 
Colony  or  those  with  which  it  was  expedi- 
ent that  her  Majesty  should  have  rela- 
tions.*' At  the  same  time  he  was  required 
"  to  invite  and  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
the  Dutch  republics,  or  of  any  foreign 
power  toward  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  safety  in  South  Africa,  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  advancement  of  its  terri- 
tories and  peoples.'*  As  to  his  functions 
and  duties  he  was  enjoined  '*  to  take  all 
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ineasares,  and  to  do  all  that  can  be  law- 
fully and  discreetly  done  for  preventinor 
the  recurrence  of  any  irruption  into  her 
Majesty's  possessions  by  hostile  tribes, 
and  for  maintaining  the  said  possessions 
in  peace  and  safety,  and  for  promoting, 
as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  good  order, 
civilization,  and  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  native  tribes  in  South 
Africa;  and,  with  that  view,  of  placing 
them  under  some  form  of  government." 
The  powers,  magisterial  and  administra- 
tive, thus  delegated  to  the  high  commis- 
sioner were  indeed  great.  They  were 
necessitated  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  presence  of  the  natives.  In 
South  Africa  the  Kafir  tribes  are  a  prob- 
lem within  a  problem.  Over  and  above 
their  range  of  civil  and  constitutional  du- 
ties the  governors  of  the  Cape  have  had 
always  to  consider  the  supreme  question 
of  law  and  order  on  the  frontier.  The 
position  of  such  a  governor  as  Sir  Fred- 
erick Weld  in  British  Malaya  is  far  dif- 
ferent. Although  he  has  to  deal  with 
swarms  of  natives  he  finds  them  tractable 
and  obedient,  and  bound  together  under 
their  rulers  in  more  cohesive  union  than 
the  Kafir  clans  of  South  Africa  could 
possibly  be.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Legisla- 
tive Council  who  are  fairly  unanimous 
upon  essential  matters  of  finance  and  gen- 
eral administration.  In  South  Africa  the 
Dutch  republicans  and  English  settlers 
have  not  yet  agreed  upon  forms  of  gov- 
ernment or  the  general  principles  of  na- 
tive administration.  Britrsh  Malaya  is 
peaceful  and  prosperous  by  the  side  of 
litigious  South  Africa,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Weld  can  congratulate  himself  upon  a 
onanimity  between  the  governors  and  the 
governed,  which  for  the  present  Sir  Her- 
cules Robinson  may  despair  of  obtain- 
ing. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  has  pointed  out 
the  peculiarities  of  his  position,  and  his 
own  words  spoken  at  Kimberley  in  No- 
vember, 1884,  are  the  best  commentary  on 
the  vexed  nature  of  a  dual  imperium :  — 

The  difficulties  [he  remarked]  of  a  constitu- 
tional Governor  are  greatly  increased  by  the 
office  being  held  in  conjunction  with  that. of 
Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa.  In  that  capacity  there  are  personal 
duties  to  be  performed  outside  the  Cape  Col- 
ony which  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
South  Africa.  These  duties  are  of  an  Impe- 
rial as  distinguished  from  a  Colonial  charac- 
ter; and  their  peculiarity  is  thai  whilst  they 
exist  to  carry  out  a  policy  determined  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  they  must  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  those  which  exist  to  carry  out 
a  policy  determined  by  the  Parliament  01  the 


Cape.  The  task  of  reconciling  the  sometimes 
conflicting  policies  is  often  one  of  peculiar 
anxiety  and  difficulty,  so  much  so  that  it  has 
at  times  been  suggested  that  the  two  offices 
should  be  separated ;  but  the  dual  duties  dove- 
tail, as  it  were,  into  each  other  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  render  it  almost  indispensable  that 
they  should  centre.  In  my  capacity  as  Her 
Majesty's  High  Commissioner  I  have  had, 
ever  since  my  arrival  in  South  Africa,  to  attend 
to  a  constant  succession  of  anxious  duties, 
amongst  which  I  may  specify  the  Basuto 
Award,  the  Pretoria  Convention,  the  resump- 
tion of  Basutoland  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, the  Convention  of  London,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Protectorate  in  Bechuanaland. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion lately  on  this  Bechuanaland  subject. 
It  has  been  objected  by  some  that  a  pol- 
icy in  the  new  protectorate  will  not  suc- 
ceed if  it  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  colonial 
cliques  at  Capetown.  The  Cape  Colony 
has  enough  to  tax  her  administrative  en- 
ergies in  the  Transkei  and  Tenbuland; 
and  why  should  she  point  an  ambitious 
finger  northwards?  If  she  wishes  to  rule 
natives,  are  not  the  Basutos  and  the  Pon- 
dos  near  at  hand  —  far  nearer  than  the 
Bechuanas?  Truly  the  administrative 
field  of  South  Africa  is  a  large  one.  The 
area  of  the  country  gradually  falling  under 
civilized  control  may  be  calculated  as  ex- 
ceeding seven  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  The  native  population  living  in 
this  vast  region  is  roughly  computed  at 
two  and  a  half  millions.  Surely  there  is 
room  for  a  separate  commissionershipl 
It  would  be  no  reflection  on  the  abilities 
and  undoubted  eminence  of  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  if  he  divided  the  honors  of 
South  African  administration  with  some 
other  representative  of  her  Majesty. 

William  Greswell. 


From  Blackwood's  Maicaxine. 
WILD-BOAR    SHOOTING    NEAR    THE 
HEATHEN  WALL  OF  THE  VOSGES. 

A  THREE  hours'  drive  up  hill  on  a  dark 
winter's  night  through  an  unknown  forest 
is  not  a  cheerful  termination  to  a  tiresome 
railway  journey;  and  as  the  train  came 
into  the  little  station  of  Oberenheim,  or 
Obernai,  as  it  is  called  in  Alsace,  I  thought 
with  dread  of  the  cold,  stu%  carriage  and 
stumbling,  weary  horses.  The  anticipa- 
tion of  a  discomfort  is  said  to  be  generally 
worse  than  its  reality,  but  it  was  not  so  in 
this  case.  When  the  train  stopped,  a 
woman  came  up  to  the  only  traveller  who 
left  it. 
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"  You  are  the  Herr  who  telegraphed  for 
a  carriage  ?  " 

••  Yes ;  I  am  the  Herr." 

She  was  overcome  with  sorrow  —  the 
telegram  had  arrived  too  late  —  oo  car- 
riage could  be  had  that  night. 

"  No  carriage  in  all  Obernai  ?  " 

'*No;  one  was  away  at  S  trass  burg,  and 
the  other  two  would  not  be  back  till  the 
morning." 

"And  were  there  only  three  in  the 
town  ?  " 

♦*  Only  three." 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  get  up  to 
St.  Odille  that  night;  how  was  it  to  be 
done?  It  could  not  be  done  —  the  Herr 
must  sleep  in  the  town.  But  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  Herr  to  sleep  at  St.  Odille. 
Then  it  was  impossible  for  the  Herr  to 
get  there.  A  small  circle  of  boys  formed 
round  the  debaters,  enjoying  the  English- 
man's predicament,  and  delighting  in  his 
grammar.  The  station-master  and  the 
porter  and  the  guard  joined  it,  each  giving 
sympathetic  advice  as  to  the  best  course 
to  take.  Then  the  whistle  sounded,  and 
the  last  named  making  a  swoop  at  the 
boys,  who  were  becoming  too  loudly  de- 
monstrative, darted  after  his  train. 

I  went,  guided  by  the  woman,  to  a  small 
inn,  and  there  entered  into  another  fierce 
debate  with  her  and  the  landlady.  It  did 
not  look  an  inviting  place  to  stay  at;  the 
Gast-stube  was  heated  to  a  painnil  extent 
to  one  coming  in  out  of  the  cool,  fresh  air, 
and  its  mistress  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  door,  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
atmosphere,  reeking  with  onions  and  beer 
and  tobacco,  should  escape. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  a  carriage  or  a 
horse  or  a  pony  —  yes,  or  a  donkey  —  to 
take  the  Herr  up  to  St.  Odille.  Then  the 
Herr  would  get  a  man.  But  a  man  could 
not  carry  the  Herr's  bag.  Then  the  Herr 
would  unpack  his  bag,  and  make  it  so  that 
a  man  could  carry  it;  but  go  he  would  to 
the  convent  that  night,  if  he  had  to  carry 
it  himself,  and  find  his  own  uray.  So  the 
women  gave  in,  and  after  an  hour's  delay 
a  man  was  found.  I  unpacked  this  bag 
—  sadly  leaving  out  of  it  all  the  luxuries  I 
possessed  —  in  a  billiard  room,  a  cold, 
musty,  desolate  chamber,  and  then  stum- 
bled out  into  the  dark  on  what  was  said 
to  be  a  three  hours*  walk. 

Before  we  got  out  of  the  ancient  street, 
lit  by  lamps  suspended  from  house  to 
bouse,  rain  began  to  fall,  and  when  we 
reached  the  open  country  there  seemed 
every  prospect  of  a  wild  night.  The  wind 
rose,  and  increased  in  force  every  minute. 
It  sang  drearily  through  the  naked  vine- 


poles,  and  made  the  tall  poplars  which 
bordered  the  road  for  the  first  mile  or  two 
groan,  and  creak,  and  swish  their  tops. 
Every  now  and  then  it  caught  the  pack 
on  the  guide's  back,  and  acting  on  it  as 
on  a  sail,  fairly  stopped  him  for  a  moment, 
or  slewed  him  round.  But  the  guide  was 
a  cheery  fellow  and  a  strong ;  he  laughed 
at  the  wind  when  it  brought  him  to,  and 
said  it  would  not  be  felt  when  the  forest 
was  reached.  He  spoke  three  languages 
—  French,  German,  and  Italian.  Indeed 
he  may  be  said  to  have  spoken  four,  for 
his  ordinary  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  ^patois  unintelligible  to  any  one  bat  a 
native.  He  knew  also  a  few  words  of 
English. 

After  an  hour's  walk  we  reached  the 
forest  —  a  forest  through  which  a  mao 
could  travel  in  a  straight  line,  as  a  bullet 
or  a  hawk  would  go,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  There  we  had  shelter,  but  far 
above  the  silver  firs  crashed  against  one 
another,  and  there  was  that  stormy  music 
which  he  was  thinking  of  who  wrote  how 

Wind,  the  grand  old  harper,  smites 
His  thunder-harp  of  pines. 

The  road  grew  steep,  and  the  rain 
turned  to  snow,  which  made  the  walking 
tiresome.  Every  now  and  then  we  passed 
a  ruined  castle,  the  ancient  home  of  rob- 
bers. They  were  not  visible  to  me,  but  I 
was  told  of  them  from  time  to  time  by  the 
guide.  '*  There  is  the  castle  of  So-and-so, 
monsieur,"  and  I  looked,  and  saw  nothing 
but  a  black  background,  against  which  the 
large  grey  snowflakes  were  falling.  When 
we  reached  a  place  where  the  road  sur- 
veyor had  deposited  large  heaps  of  metal 
with  mathematical  nicety  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  track,  I  ceased  to  regret  the 
carriage;  it  would  clearly  have  been  im- 
possible to  get  one  up  here.  We  never 
saw  this  metal;  it  always  called  our  atten- 
tion to  its  presence  by  tripping  us  dp,  and 
bringing  us  to  our  knees.  The  white 
heaps  did  not  show,  and  we  were  continu- 
ally experiencing  the  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion of  thinking  the  last  step  in  a  flight  of 
stairs  has  been  passed  when  there  is  yet 
another. 

Then  we  left  the  main  road  and  took  to 
a  footpath,  and  here  it  was  so  dark  a  lan- 
tern had  to  be  lit.  By  its  feeble  gleam- 
ings  we  slipped  and  struggled  up  long, 
winding  ways,  always  bordered  on  the 
one  side  by  what  might  have  been  preci- 
pices, as  far  as  I  coiild  see,  but  were  in 
reality  only  steep  slopes.  The  further  we 
went  the  worse  this  path  got,  and  at  last 
ice  took  the  place  of  snow.    1  was  too 
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much  occupied  to  see  how  the  guide  got 
up  this  ice,  but  he  who  followed  accom- 
plished the  ascent  on  all-fours.  Then 
suddenly  I  heard  the  familiar  sound  of  a 
shutter  —  a  shutter  swinging  backwards 
and  forwards,  creaking,  and  every  now 
and  then  striking  with  a  bang  against  the 
wall.  A  great  black  mass  seemed  to  rise 
up  in  front  and  block  the  path,  and  the 
convent  was  reached.  Feeling  the  way 
along  a  wall,  we  got  through  an  archway 
into  a  great  quadrangle,  and  presently 
were  hammering  away  at  a  door  which  I 
judged  led  to  the  habitation  of  the  nuns. 
But  it  was  opened  by  a  small,  apple-faced 
old  man  in  his  stocking  feet,  who  seemed 
much  surprised  at  such  late  visitors.  Our 
object  was  explained  to  him,  and  he  re- 
tired to  put  on  his  boots,  whilst  first  one, 
and  then  another,  and  then  another  old 
man,  of  much  the  same  appearance,  came 
out  of  the  kitchen  and  examined  us.  We 
waded  through  deep  snow  into  another 
quadrangle,  through  another  archway,  and 
then  stood  in  a  wide  and  ancient  cloister, 
from  which  many  doors  opened.  The  old 
man  opened  one  of  them,  and  I,  being 
close  behind,  followed  him  into  a  chapel. 
I  saw  a  good  many  kneeling  figures,  and 
beard  their  loud  responses,  and,  rather 
scandalized  at  the  intrusion,  retreated. 
But  the  apple-faced  old  man  spoke  to 
one  of  the  kneeling  people,  and  immedi- 
ately a  grave,  pleasant-looking,  middle- 
aged  woman  came  out  and  shook  hands 
with  roe,  and  asked  me  to  follow  her  to 
the  guest-room.  From  this  room  came  a 
tali  gentleman  who  gave  me  a  hearty  wel- 
come in  English ;  and  soon,  sitting  by  a 
warm  stove,  I  forgot  all  the  troubles  of  the 
journey  over  an  excellent  supper. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  explain  why  an 
Englishman  should  think  it  necessary  to 
struggle  up  a  mountain  in  the  Vosges,  on 
a  stormy  winter  night,  to  sleep  at  a  con- 
vent. **  Would  you  care  to  come  up  to 
St.  Odille,  and  try  for  a  wild  boar  ?  "  This 
was  the  readily  accepted  invitation;  and 
knowing  the  uncertainties  of  sport,  I  was 
not  deterred  by  the  warning  attached  to  it 
—  that  the  wild  boars  were  not  always  to 
be  found  at  home  when  wanted.  He  is  a 
curious  wild-fowl,  your  wild  boar;  and 
though  he  does  not  look  as  if  he  was  a 
great  traveller,  he  will  get  over  a  good 
deal  of  ground  in  a  night,  and  shifts  his 
habitat,  according  to  weather  and  wind, 
much  as  deer  do.  Boars  are  pretty  nu- 
merous in  the  great  forests  of  the  Vosges ; 
but  being  treated  as  vermin,  and  allowed 
00  close  time,  they  are  wary,  and  well  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.    There  are 


many  keen  sportsmen  in  this  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  if  ihey  had  their  way,  no  doubt 
the  boar  would  have  more  consideration 
shown  him.  But  he  does  a  great  deal  of 
harm  to  crops  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
playing  deadly  havoc  amongst  the  patches 
of  roots  and  corn  grown  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  forest ;  so  he  and  his  family  —  how- 
ever small  and  innocent  the  latter  may  be 
—  are  outlaws,  and  have  no  mercy  shown 
them. 

In  all  parts  of  southern  Germany  where 
there  is  any  sport  to  be  got,  there  are 
associations  formed,  whose  members  en- 
joy it  together,  and  share  its  cost.  Every 
town  has  one  or  more  of  these  Vereine^ 
and  strangers  can  join  them  if  they  are 
properly  introduced  and  approved  of. 
The  management  of  the  ground  rented 
and  payment  of  keepers,  etc.,  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee,  who  also  settle  on 
what  days  the  shooting-parties  are  to  take 
place,  and  on  what  beats.  The  members 
cannot  go  out  when  and  where  they  like  ; 
the  discipline  of  Germany  is  asserted  in 
her  sports,  though  here  her  sons  are  al- 
lowed to  don  mufti,  and  are  not  obliged 
to  shoot,  as  they  must  skate  and  ride  and 
climb,  in  uniform.  On  the  appointed  days 
wagonettes  take  the  guns  to  the  ground 
selected ;  and  the  sport  is  often  good,  but 
there  is  more  formality  and  red-tapism 
about  it  than  most  Englishmen  would  like. 
A  man  who  was  considered  a  crack  shot 
on  a  Scotch  moor  or  Norfolk  manor,  would 
not  kke  to  be  told,  when  he  was  carrying 
his  gun  across  his  shoulder,  that  he  was 
carrying  it  improperly.  But  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment,  or  the  Burgermeister  of 
the  town,  or  the  rich  tradesman  who 
walked  near  him,  would  probably  do  so. 
We  dislike  the  strap,  without  which  no 
Continental  gun  leaves  its  maker;  it  looks 
clumsy  and  in  the  way,  but  it  has  its  ad- 
vantages. On  a  long  tramp  in  cold  weath- 
er, it  is  sometimes  a  great  comfort  to  get 
rid  of  it,  as  far  as  one*s  hands  are  con- 
cerned, and  German  sportsmen  invariably 
use  the  sling.  By  joining  a  Verein,  a  poor 
man  can  get  far  more  shooting  than  he 
would  as  an  individual;  but  the  system  is 
not  one  which  would  be  popular  with  us. 

The  ground  we  were  to  shoot  over  — 
where  the  boars  lived  —  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  an  association,  but  was  all  owned 
or  rented  by  the  Herr  Baron,  as  he  was 
called  by  his  servants,  and  so  I  was  able 
to  carry  my  gun  as  I  liked,  without  any 
fear  of  being  remonstrated  with.  His 
country  house  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, two  thousand  feet  below;  and  it  was 
to  save  the  trouble  of  daily  mounting  up 
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so  far  that  we  took  up  our  abode  with  the 
good  sisters  of  St.  Odille. 

Their  dwelling  is  a  roost  ancient  one; 
for  a  thousand  years  it  has  stood  on  that 
mountain,  looking  out  towards  the  Black 
Forest,  over  the  great  plain  of  the  Rhine. 
Lonely  and  remote  from  roads,  buried  in 
its  woods,  it  has  been  little  affected  by 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  below. 
In  a  corner  of  one  of  the  cloisters  is  a 
statue,  or  rather  rude  carving  on  the  wall, 
of  the  founder  of  the  convent  —  a  knight 
of  Alsace  —  giving  to  his  daughter,  the 
saint  Ottilia,  the  title-deed  of  the  building. 
This  lady  is  the  patroness  of  all  folk 
afflicted  in  their  sight.  She  has  many 
chapels  and  shrines,  both  in  Alsace  and 
Baden,  dedicated  to  her,  in  which  multi- 
tudes of  eyes  of  wax  or  wood  are  hung  up, 
given  by  grateful  people  who  imagine  they 
have  been  benefited  by  her  healing  powers. 
In  old  days  this  convent  gave  shelter  to 
many  nuns;  but  now,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  their  number  is  greatly  reduced ; 
there  are  only  sixteen.  It  was  curious  to 
wander  about  the  great,  empty  building, 
and  contrast  its  ouiet  prosaic  life  with 
that  through  which  it  had  passed  for  a 
thousand  years  —  since  the  carving  re- 
ceived its  last  touches,  and  the  sculptor 
stood  aside  and  admired  his  handiwork. 
In  summer  the  convent  now  becomes  a 
kind  of  hotel,  and  visitors  who  will  submit 
to  certain  restrictions  are  hospitably  re- 
ceived. There  must  be  no  frivolous  noises, 
or  singing  —  except  in  the  chapels ;  there 
is  no  piano,  no  smoking,  no  wandering 
out  late  at  night  without  leave  of  the  supe- 
rior; the  gates  are  shut, at  an  early  hour, 
and  there  is  no  meat  on  Fridays.  There 
can  be  no  ** tipping'*  of  servants  —  few 
would  object  to  this  rule  —  though  the 
Frau  Mutter  is  willing  to  receive  small 
sums  to  be  spent  in  charity.  Poor  people 
—  really  poor  necessitous  people  —  are 
relieved  gratuitously,  and  others  pay  much 
the  same  prices  as  at  a  hotel.  Eight  lay 
brothers  lived  in  the  building  we  first  vis- 
ited, and  were  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  establishment. 
Over  all  was  the  Frau  Mutter  aforesaid, 
an  old  abb^,  and  finally  a  young  abb^, 
lately  appointed,  who  was  supposed  to 
combine  with  his  piety  the  energetic  vigor 
which  was  perhaps  wanting  in  his  col- 
league. 

The  night  grew  worse  and  worse  as  it 

few  older,  and  in  my  snug  little  bedroom 
listened  to  the  wind  roaring  down  the 
stove,  and  beating  against  the  house,  with 
the  selfish  feeling  of  a  roan  who  is  warm 
and  in  safety. 


The  next  day  was  a  holy  day ;  nothing 
could  be  done  till  after  twelve  o'clock. 
Indeed,  to  look  at  the  weather,  it  did  not 
seem  as  if  much  could  be  done  tbeo. 
There  was  no  view  from  our  windows;  a 
driving  furious  snow  blotted  out  every- 
thing. 

"  It  will  be  little  use  going  out  in  this 
weather,"  said  the  baron  ;  **  the  boars  will 
lie  in  the  thickest  cover  and  not  move  un- 
less a  dog  or  a  beater  comes  right  on  the 
top  of  them." 

This  was  sad  news.  Before  the  holy 
day  was  well  over,  the  head  keeper,  the 
forestier,  arrived  —  a  well-built,  good-look- 
ing man,  more  French  than  German  in  bis 
ways.  Later  I  heard  of  a  wild  piece  of 
work  in  which  he  had  been  the  principal 
actor,  which  had  cast  a  certain  gloom  over 
his  life,  and  accounted  perhaps  for  bis 
generally  grave  face. 

After  a  consultation,  it  was  decided  that 
the  baron  should  stay  at  home,  —  the  day 
was  not  tempting,  and  be  had  some  letters 
to  write, —and  that  I  was  to  go  with  the 
forestier,  and  see  if  anything  could  be 
done  in  the  few  hours  of  daylight  left. 
So,  the  weather  being  rather  better,  we 
started,  and  struggled  through  deep  snow 
and  against  a  strong  wind  to  the  rendez- 
vous, where  the  beaters,  their  dogs,  and 
five  other  guns  were  waiting.  These  lat- 
ter were  small  proprietors  and  farmers, 
who  were  glad  to  get  a  day's  shooting  with 
the  baron.  The  first  was  an  old  man  clad 
in  a  bright  blue  blouse  and  check  trousers. 
He  wore  a  very  high  cap,  with  a  long  peak 
to  it,  such  as  English  schoolboys  used  to 
have,  according  to  pictures,  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  He  carried  his  gun  in  the 
inevitable  sling,  and  was  provided  with  a 
shooting-stick,  which,  whenever  there  was 
a  halt  for  a  moment,  he  stuck  into  the 
ground  and  sat  on.  The  others  wore 
green  or  blue*blouses,  or  a  series  of  jack- 
ets, three  or  four  in  number,  buttoned  one 
over  the  other,  with  many  scarves  and 
gaudy  neckties.  One  or  two  had  horns 
and  game-bags,  with  little  useless  fringes 
of  leather  hanging  from  them.  Finally, 
each  man  was  provided  with  a  flat  glass 
bottle  holding  Kirschwasser, 

The  top  beat,  a  wide  plateau,  was  a 
good  one  in  fair  weather,  but  too  much 
exposed  then,  and  we  went  down  the 
mountain  to  the  more  sheltered  side. 
The  country  was  very  thickly  wooded. 
Take  the  Lake  district  of  Cumberland, 
add  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  to 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  deduct  some- 
thing from  their  steepness,  cover  them 
I  from  top  to  t)ottom  with  silver  fir  and  oak 
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and  beech,  take  away  all  the  lakes,  and 
throw  in  a  great  number  of  ruined  castles, 
and  a  fair  picture  of  the  Vosges  is  given. 
It  is  a  wilder  region  than  the  Schwartz 
wald,  and  much  less  frequented,  though 
in  places  an  abominable  association  has 
begun  to  cut  footpaths,  and  put  up  guide- 

Costs  and  seats.  My  host  allowed  this  to 
e  done  on  sufferance,  and  reserved  a 
right  to  undo  it  all  if  he  chose.  It  no 
doubt  shows  selfishness  to  be  vexed  with 
these  associations;  but  a  man  as  a  rule 
prefers  to  make  out  the  way  up  a  moun- 
tain himself,  and  finds  it  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage, when  shooting  in  the  summer,  to 
have  a  party  of  ladies  picnicking  at  the 
end  of  his  best  beat. 

We  stumbled  through  the  snow  in  long 
Indian  file,  putting  up  a  capercailzie  on 
the  way.  First  the  beaters  were  left  be- 
hind, and  then  one  gun  after  another 
dropped  off.  We  very  soon  saw  traces  of 
both  deer  and  boars ;  and  since  the  snow 
had  been  falling  and  drifting  all  day,  they 
must  have  passed  recently.  At  a  point 
where  the  large,  deep  hoof-marks  of  the 
wild  pig  were  very  visible,  I  was  left ;  the 
forestier  said  they  had  just  passed  down, 
and  would  very  likely  come  back  by  the 
same  path  when  disturbed  by  the  l>eaters. 
I  received  instructions  to  shoot  everything 
that  came  near  with  the  exception  of  does 
— -  reynard  was  to  have  no  mercy  shown 
him.  Then  the  keeper  went  on  with  the 
remaining  gun.  I  got  out  the  baron's 
stick  and  sat  on  it,  and  shoved  my  feet 
and  as  much  of  my  legs  as  possible  into 
the  snow  —  the  best  way  of  keeping  them 
warm.  I  was  on  a  little  footpath  ;  below, 
the  hill,  thickly  wooded,  fell  rapidly — and 
above,  it  rose  as  quickly.  If  a  boar  came 
up  the  pass,  I  could  hardly  fait  to  see  him 
in  good  time  and  shoot  him;  and  if  he 
came  along  the  path,  he  would  not  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  escaping.  If  he 
sneaked  quietly  down  from  above,  he 
might  send  me  and  the  shooting-stick 
over  the  hill  before  I  was  aware  of  his  ap- 
proach. 

Then  I  thought  of  what  I  knew  of  the 
wild  boar.  Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  copy  of  Bewick's 
'*  Quadrupeds  "  will  find  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  him,  extended  at  full  gallop,  with 
a  most  vicious  eye,  a  wide-opened  mouth, 
and  a  wickedly  twisted  tail.  In  a  grand 
old  quarto,  called  the  "  Wild  Sports- of  the 
World,"  there  are  some  colored  pictures 
showing  how  boars  are  hunted  in  German 
forests  ;  and  very  angry  customers  they 
look,  especially  when  a  pack  of  hounds  is 
worrying  them  in  front,  and  a  man  is  dig- 


ging a  large  knife  into  them  behind. 
Nicholas  Cox,  in  his  *<  Gentleman's  Recre- 
ations," gives  minute  instructions  how  to 
hunt  and  slay  them,  and  what  to  do  when 
they  attack  you.  These  latter  are  com- 
plicated and  should  be  learnt  by  heart  by 
any  one  likely  to  need  them,  or  he  would 
probably  do  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong 
time.  Mr,  Cox  ends  his  account  by  say- 
ing: "If  he"  (the  boar)  "but  touch  the 
hair  of  a  dog,  he  burneth  it  off;  nay, 
huntsmen  have  tried  the  heat  of  his  teeth 
by  laying  hairs  on  them  as  soon  as  he  was 
dead,  and  they  have  shrivelled  up  as  with 
a  hot  iron."  But  —  after  seeing  that  the 
nearest  tree  was  climbable  —  I  waited  for 
the  attack  without  much  fear;  every  one 
said  the  creatures  would  not  show,  and  I 
had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  beaters.  I 
put  myself  in  their  place,  and  I  knew  I 
should  not  have  been  very  zealous  in  the 
work.  To  push  through  the  undergrowth, 
where  the  boars  were  most  likely  sitting, 
meant  getting  a  rapid  and  thorough  soak- 
ing with  snow;  and  I  expected  they 
would  do  as  beaters  do  everywhere  when 
they  are  not  under  strict  surveillance-— 
choose  the  most  easy  and  open  road  for 
themselves. 

After  a  short  wait,  the  forestier's  horn 
was  heard  —  a  signal  to  the  beaters  to 
commence  operations,  and  presently  the 
faint  howls  of  those  worthies  announced 
that  they  had  done  so.  Every  now  and 
then  a  mass  of  snow  became  too  heavy 
for  the  branch  supporting  it,  and  fell  with 
a  crash  to  the  ground;  and  every  time  it 
did  so,  I  clutched  the  gun  more  firmly, 
and  peered  more  earnestly  into  the  un- 
derwood, expecting  to  see  the  fierce  eye, 
open  mouth,  and  twisted  tail  of  the  game. 
The  beaters  came  on  slowly,  and  were 
evidently  covering  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
for  two  shots  were  fired  a  long  way  below. 
These  were  followed  by  other  fthots  in 
front.  Clearly  something  was  on  the  move, 
and  I  stared  till  I  was  almost  blind  at  the 
place  where  I  expected  the  enemy  to 
break.  The  dogs,  of  which  there  were  a 
good  many,  began  to  yelp  and  bark  in 
various  keys.  Then  1  caught  sight  of 
some  animal  running  quickly  though  the 
trees  below,  lost  it,  heard  a  crash  of  snow 
from  a  branch,  and  saw  it  again.  It  was 
surely  a  very  small  boar,  and  it  came 
strangely  quick.  It  was  a  hare.  It  may 
be  thought  an  unlikely  thing  to  mistake  a 
hare  for  a  pig;  but  many  a  man  on  a 
moor,  when  waiting  for  driven  grouse, 
has  for  a  moment  taken  a  bee,  or  even  a 
midge,  out  of  the  line  of  sight,  for  a  bird. 

The  bare  came  slowly  up  the  bank  in 
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the  boars*  tracks  right  to  where  I  was 
posted,  aod  sat  down  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  my  motionless  fij^ure,  listening  in- 
tently to  the  yelping  below,  but  not  sus- 
pecting danger  in  front.  She  made  up 
her  mind  as  to  the  best  course  to  take, 
and  took  it.  And  then  I  thought  it  might 
be  to  my  advantage  to  slay  her:  the 
keeper  might  not  think  me  capable  of 
shooting  anything.  The  beaters  were 
zigzagging  about  near  at  hand,  and  there 
did  not  seem  much  chance  of  anything 
else  coming  out ;  so  the  poor  hare  was 
sacrificed.. 

The  drive  being  over,  the  men  came 
straggling  back  on  my  path.  When  the 
forestier  arrived  he  sent  two  of  them 
down  to  where  he  had  been  posted,  and 
when  they  came  back  they  brought  with 
them  a  —  wild  boar.  He  was  very  like 
Bewick's,  though  not  so  large,  or  —  poor 
thing  —  so  fierce- looking.  He  had  a  long, 
brown-grey  reddish  coat,  far  more  like  a 
deer*s  than  a  pig's,  and  was  as  different 
from  our  naked,  dirty  swioe  as  possible. 
Four  boars  had  been  seen  altogether,  and 
three  shot  at.  One  of  them,  a  vtry  large 
one,  had  been  missed  by  the  one  gun  who 
had  gone  on  further  than  I  had  done,  aod 
very  vexed  was  I  at  having  lost  the  chance, 
though  I  might  have  done  no  better.  Un- 
less very  near,  shot  is  not  of  much  use 
in  stopping  a  big  pig,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  uncertaintv  as  to  what  a  bullet 
will  do  when  fired  at  even  a  fair  mark 
moving  rapidly  through  a  wood.  We  saw 
the  tracks  of  this  boar  in  the  snow,  and 
they  looked  like  those  of  a  bullock.  My 
hare  was  much  admired;  somehow  a  dead 
hare  always  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  lower  classes.  They  look  with  indif- 
ference at  a  woodcock  or  snipe,  or  even 
a  pheasant.  The  man  who  knocks  over 
the  most  hares. in  a  day  is  their  ideal  of 
a  sportsman.  They  seemed  to  know  her 
by  sight,  and  they  said  she  was  sixteen 
years  old.  All  the  little  flat  bottles  were 
produced,  and  then  we  had  another  drive. 
This  time  we  were  all  terribly  exposed  to 
the  wind ;  it  made  me  at  any  rate  so  cold 
and  so  deaf  I  had  little  hope  of  doing 
anything.  I  had  to  watch  three  impor- 
tant places  at  three  points  of  the  compass 
at  the  same  time ;  and  such  was  the  din 
and  confusion  in  the  air,  that,  when  look- 
ing to  the  north,  a  whole  legion  of  boars 
might  have  come  out  unnoticed  at  the  east 
and  west.  The  next  beat  was  said  to  be 
the  best  on  the  ground,  but  the  under- 
growth was  terribly  thick.  A  hundred 
men  would  not  have  been  too  many  to 
have  forced  through  the  tangled  mass  of 


wood  ;  and  if  there  were  pigs  in  it  —  and 
no  doubt  there  were,  we  saw  many  signs 
of  them  —  they  were  not  such  fools  as  to 
come  out. 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  we  had  a  run 
for  the  next  try,  every  now  and  then  be- 
ing merrily  switched  in  the  face  by  a 
branch,  as  we  hurried  along  the  steep, 
birch-covered  slope.  It  also  was  a  blank 
as  far  as  boars  was  concerned.  Some 
roe  were  got,  and  a  fox.  One  of  the  for- 
mer was  a  doe,  and  the  old  gentleman 
who  proudly  shot  her  got  well  laughed  at 
for  his  mistake.  In  a  Verein  a  man  who 
kills  a  hen-pheasant  or  unwarrantable 
deer  is  fined  so  many  marks ;  but  there 
was  no  such  law  here.  It  was  difficult, 
when  the  deer  was  caught  sight  of  but  for 
a  moment  or  so,  to  be  sure  whether  they 
had  horns  or  not;  it  was  too  early  for 
the  new  ones  to  show  much.  Except  with 
a  very  large  force  of  beaters  and  guns,  it 
is  not  easy  to  make  sure  work  in  these 
forests.  Each  beat  forms  part  of  a  wood- 
land which  stretches,  as  has  been  said,  for 
very  many  miles.  In  English  or  Scotch 
cover-shooting,  if  deer  escape  the  guns 
aod  get  out  of  one  beat,  they  will  fre- 
quently be  found  in  another.  But  here 
the  portion  driven  could  only  be  a  small 
fraction  of  the  mountain,  and  when  the 
pigs  once  passed  out  of  it,  they  could 
go  for  perhaps  fifty  miles  straight  go 
end. 

The  next  day  '*  shaped,"  as  they  say 
in  the  north,  better.  The  old  party  was 
reinforced  by  another  gun  or  so,  and  the 
Herr  Baron  himself.  We  had  to  force 
our  way  through  deep  snow;  it  lay  so 
heavily  on  the  thickly  grown,  stunted 
Scotch  firs,  that  they  had  been  crushed 
and  twisted  by  it,  and  they  blocked  up 
the  narrow  path  altogether  in  many  places. 
At  one  point  the  footsteps  of  a  man  crossed 
the  track,  and  the  Baron  wrote  the  word 
IVilddieb  (poacher)  in  the  snow  by  them. 
1  shall  have  a  little  to  say  of  such  folk 
later. 

On  the  way  we  crossed  a  wall,  the  like 
of  which  is  hardly  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 
The  convent  of  St.  Odille  is  ancient; 
but  its  antiquity  is  a  thing  of  yesterday 
compared  with  this  long  line  of  stone. 
The  Romans  restored  it,  but  they  merely 
perfected  the  work  of  a  race  wl  o  existed 
long  before  ihey  were  a  people.  The 
Druids  are  supposed  to  have  worshipped 
on  it ;  but  they  in  their  turn  found  it, 
or  the  most  part  of  it,  ready  to  their 
hands.  This  is  the  Afurus  Gentilis  the 
Heiden  Afauer  the  celebrated  Heathen 
Wall.    It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
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been  built  by  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  for  the 
defence  of  the  mountain  against  the  wild 
German  tribes;  but  some  think  it  had  in 
addition  a  reh'gious  meaning,  and  connect 
it  with  the  worship  of  some  god.  On 
many  of  the  highest  rocks  of  the  moun- 
tains artificial  altars  are  found.  One  of 
the  rocks  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
those  in  other  countries  on  which  the 
Baal  fires  used  to  be  lighted.  Another 
—  the  Wachstein  —  as  its  name  implies, 
belonged  probaMy  to  the  defence  sys- 
tem of  the  mountain.  Then  these  people 
passed  away,  and  the  Druids  came,  and 
worshipped  from  the  same  places  the  sun, 
the  thunder,  and  the  wind.  They  prob- 
ably made  additions  to  the  wall,  and  en- 
closures  for  defence. 

The  wall  is  eleven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred yards  long,  and  is  built  of  the  sand- 
stone of  the  district  cut  in  very  large 
blocks.  No  mortar  of  any  kind  is  used. 
The  blocks  were  joined  together  longi- 
tudinally by  oaken  wedges,  which  were 
let  in  in  what  is  called  a  "double  swal- 
lowtail," and  the  whole  had  originally 
been  pinned.  Traces  of  the  wedges  are 
to  be  seen  in  places,  and  some  tolerably 
well  preserved  specimens  are  shown  in 
the  museum  at  Strassburg;  they  probably 
date  from  the  time  of  repairing  of  the 
Romans.  What  was  done  by  the  latter 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its 
greater  regularity,  and  its  similarity  to 
work  carried  out  by  them  in  Italy.  The 
thickness  of  the  wall  is  almost  always  a 
little  more  than  six  feet.  Bits  remain 
more  than  nine  feet  high;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  six  or  seven 
feet  higher.  We  wondered  what  manner 
of  men  they  were  who  last  handled  the 
great  stones,  and  lifted  them  into  their 
places.  The  men  passed  away  and  were 
forgotten,  and  their  very  nation  is  hardly 
known.  The  great  plain  below,  on  which 
they  so  often  looked,  became  for  hundreds 
of  years  a  battle-field,  and  nothing  could 
be  permanent  there.  But  in  the  depths 
of  the  Alsatian  forest  their  handiwork  is 
to  be  seen,  much  as  they  left  it  thousands 
of  years  ago. 

A  great  pile  of  rocks  ended  the  plateau, 
and  from  it  a  most  superb  view  of  Alsace, 
the  Rhine  plain,  the  Black  Forest,  and 
the  Swiss  Alps  was  to  be  had.  On  that 
wild  morning,  indeed,  the  latter  were  not 
visible,  and  the  mist  often  blotted  out  the 
Dear  country.  Sometimes  this  mist  rose 
and  fell  like  the  veil  in  a  great  transfor- 
mation scene,  and  sometimes  it  was  torn 
to  shreds  in  a  moment  by  a  furious  gust 
of  wind;  now  nothing, and  now  the  whole 


of  the  Rhine  plain,  black  as  midnight,  in 
its  contrast  with  the  white  range  of  moun- 
tains which  lay  on  both  sides.  It  was 
a  wild  view.  From  this  point,  in  clear 
weather,  fifty  towns  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  villages  can  be  seen. 

On  the  hot  Sunday,  after  war  had  been 
declared  between  France  and  Germany, 
my  host  had  come  to  this  pile  of  rocks, 
and  looking  out  over  quiet,  sunny  Baden, 
had  thought,  not  in  exultation,  but  with 
great  sadness,  of  the  ruin  and  injury  that 
would  be  brought  it  by  the  war.  But 
Baden  remained  unharmed,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  it  was  Alsace  which  was  the 
sufferer.  Perhaps  those  who  live  on  a 
frontier,  in  the  debatable  land  where  a 
common  language  is  spoken  by  two  na- 
tions, cannot  have  the  same  wild  enthusi- 
asm for  war  which  is  felt  by  the  dwellers 
far  inland.  They  are  connected  mutually 
with  one  another  by  marriage  and  many 
common  interests,  and  a  great  defeat  to 
the  one  can  hardly  always  be  a  great  vic- 
tory to  the  others. 

On  the  way  down  from  the  plateau  we 
passed  a  little  wood  lawn  in  the  tall  pine 
wood,  where  a  terrible  tragedy  had  taken 
place  five  years  before.  One  day  the 
head  keeper  who  was  with  us  then,  met  a 
man  in  the  forest  who  had  no  business 
to  be  there.  He  was  known  to  be  of  a 
bad  character,  and  he  made  some  excuse 
to  the  keeper,  which  the  latter  did  not 
think  satisfactory.  Words  passed  between 
them,  and  the  poacher  —  who  it  appears 
had  not  a  gun  with  him  —  was  warned 
never  to  be  caught  there  again.  One 
gloomy  afternoon  that  same  winter,  the 
keeper  and  a  companion  —  an  old  fores- 
tier  who  was  also  out  with  us  —  came 
across  marks  in  the  snow,  and  recogrnized 
them  to  be  those  of  this  same  Wilddieb  — 
this  poacher.  Telling  the  old  man  to  keep 
lower  down  the  slope,  the  baron's  keeper 
followed  the  tracks  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  in  a  short  time  came  in  sight  of  the 
man  running.  The  keeper  lost  him  for  a 
minute,  and  then  suddenly  met  him  face 
to  face.  The  poacher  had  stopped,  and, 
half  hidden  by  a  tree,  was  watching  his 
pursuer.  The  keeper  was  startled  by  the 
evil  face  so  close  to  him,  and  thinking 
that  his  own  life  was  in  danger,  and  that 
the  man,  by  suddenly  turning  to  bay, 
meant  to  attack  him,  fired.  The  poacher 
fell,  terribly  wounded,  and  again  it  was 
found  he  had  no  gun  With  him.  He  was 
carried  first  to  the  lodge,  and  then  to  the 
house  where  his  brother  lived.  There 
must  have  been  something  peculiarly  evil 
about  him,  for  the  brother  reproached  him 
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for  com  ins:  —  ^*^^  coming  even  in  such  a 
dreadful  state.  **Yoj  must  not  refuse  to 
take  me  in  this  time,"  said  the  wounded 
man;  **it  will  not  be  for  long."  And  in  a 
little  while  he  died.  It  was  shown  that 
the  poacher  had  threatened  the  man  who 
killed  him,  and  the  latter  escaped  without 
any  punishment.  The  known  evil  life  of 
the  dead  man  weighed,  under  the  German 
law,  against  the  fact  that  he  had  no  weapon 
with  him  —  no  gun  at  least  —  and  that  he 
had  not  been  the  aggressor.  In  England 
the  keeper  would  have  been  certainly  tried 
for  manslaughter,  if  not  for  murder.  In 
all  wild  countries,  and  therefore  one  may 
say  in  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  £u* 
rope,  the  war  waged  between  the  protect- 
ors and  the  robbers  of  game  is  carried 
on  far  more  fiercely  than  in  the  populous 
districts.  Many  a  keeper  has  left  his 
home  in  the  Alps  or  Tyrol,  and  never 
come  back  to  it.  A  slip  on  some  cliff,  or 
an  avalanche,  may  account  for  his  death  ; 
but  often  it  has  been  a  bullet,  fired  at  him 
by  a  hidden  enemy,  whom  he  bad  pun- 
ished or  provoked  in  some  way,  which 
ended  his  career.  And  it  is  never  difficult 
in  these  regions  to  find  a  ready-made 
grave  for  such  a  one,  which  is  little  likely 
to  be  discovered. 

.  We  never  went  far  without  seeing  the 
tracks  of  boars,  or  —  where  the  snow  had 
melted  —  the  damage  they  had  done  by 
their  unringed  noses.  A  wild  boar's  nose 
seems  to  be  possessed  of  much  the  same 
power  as  a  strong,  well-made  subsoil 
plough.  A  patch  as  large  as  a  tennis- 
ground  would  be  taken  in  hand  —  if  the 
expression  is  allowable  —  by  the  animals. 
There  would  be  roots  in  it  —  it  would,  in 
fact,  be  full  of  them  —  but  if  the  investi- 
gators of  what  was  below  were  in  earnest 
about  their  work,  up  the  roots  had  to 
come.  It  was  easy  to  see,  if  they  carried 
on  the  same  proceedings  in  a  corn-field,  or 
amongst  potatoes,  the  great  harm  they 
would  do. 

In  all  the  beats  there  were  roe,  and 
where  the  cover  was  young,  it  was  pretty 
to  see  the  active  little  deer  jumping  lightly 
about,  as  the  shouts  of  the  men  and  the 
yelping  dogs  drove  them  first  one  way  and 
then  another.  At  midday  we  stopped  for 
lunch.  Two  men  had  been  sent  on  to  cut 
wood  for  a  fire,  and  they  had  a  cheerful 
blaze  ready  when  we  arrived.  Huge 
loaves  of  dark  bread  were  handed  about, 
and  sausages,  which  some  hungry  folk  ate 
raw,  whilst  others  pushed  them  into  the 
hot  ashes  for  a  minute's  cooking.  The 
sharp,  keen  air  made  us  all  ready  for  the 
forest  meal,  and  each  man  paid  frequent 


visits  to  the  beakers  of  white  wine,  which 
had  been  grown  and  made  by  the  head 
keeper  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain. Much  commiseration  was  expressed 
for  one  of  the  sportsmen  —  the  old  gen- 
tleman with  the  peaked  cap.  He  had 
fallen  down  a  steep  place,  bringing  his 
poor  old  head  into  violent  contact  with  a 
tree,  and  wasstunped  for  a  time.  He  was 
exceedingly  sorry  for  himself,  and  looked 
very  mournful  when  any  one  asked  about 
the  accident;  but  I  did  not  see  that  his 
capacity  for  eating  sausage  and  drinking 
white  wine  was  much  impaired.  The 
baron  generally  spoke  to  his  friends  in  the 
patois  of  the  country,  and  had  a  joke  and 
a  pleasant  word  for  all.  His  gun  was  a 
curious  one ;  it  was  both  a  gun  and  a  rifle. 
What  is  often  called  a  *' settler's  gun  "  — 
where  one  barrel  is  for  shot  and  the  other 
takes  a  bullet  —  is  an  abominable  inven- 
tion, because  of  its  untrue  balance.  But 
this  weapon  had  two  barrels  for  shot,  and 
underneath  them,  where  a  ramrod  would 
rest  in  a  muzzle-loader,  was  a  rified  cham- 
ber. By  the  movement  of  a  bar,  the  ham- 
mer of  the  right  barrel  could  be  made  to 
fall  on  the  nipple  of  the  rifle  barrel.  If  a 
deer  was  started  when  looking  for  small 
game,  the  change  could  be  made  almost 
when  putting  the  gun  to  the  shoulder,  and 
a  bullet  sent  after  it  instead  of  a  harmless 
charge  of  shot.  Of  course  the  extra  barrel 
added  something  to  the  weight  of  the 
weapon. 

The  last  beat  ended  at  the  keeper's 
house — a  quaint  little  lodge,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  a  great  ruined  castle.  Nothing 
strikes  a  traveller  in  the  Vosges  more 
than  the  size  and  number  of  its  castles. 
They  stood  generally  on  some  point  of 
vantage,  from  which  they  could  command 
a  wide  view ;  but  there  is  one,  the  castle 
of  Birkenfels,  which  can  hardly  be  seen 
by  any  one  not  in  search  of  it,  and  not 
always  by  him.  This  old  ruin  lies  in  a 
dense  and  lonely  part  of  the  forest.  The 
trees  stand  so  close  to  it,  and  surround  it 
with  such  a  hedge,  that  a  man  might  pass 
very  near  and  not  notice  it.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  Europe  a  more  eerie 
place  to  spend  a  night  in.  If  ghosts  are 
to  be  met  with  anvwhere,  they  must  surely 
be  here;  it  would  be  a  fitting  rendezvous 
for  the  spirits  of  the  long-forgotten  dead 
—  the  old  robbers  of  the  mountains  —  if 
they  ever  needed  one.  Even  on  a  bright 
summer  day  there  is  something  weird 
about  this  long-deserted,  lonely  place. 

There  was  nothing  of  this  feeling  about 
the  stately  castle  of  Landsberg.  I  climbed 
up  and  explored  it.    It  was  built  of  gran* 
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ite  and  sandstone,  and  must  have  been  a 
marvellously  strong  place  before  the  days 
of  bicr^uns.  Whilst  drinking  more  of  the 
forestier*s  good  white  wine,  we  examined 
the  ornaments  in  his  parlor.  One  of  the 
pictures  represented  a  glade  in  the  forest 
in  which  was  a  tomb.  By  it  sat,  with 
mournful  faces,  the  dog,  the  stag,  the 
boar,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  roe,  the  black- 
cock and  capercailzie  and  partridge,  and 
all  the  birds  of  the  air.  There  was  a  litile 
house  in  the  background,  and  below,  in 
three  languages,  was  written  '*The  Keep- 
er's Grave."  The  picture  was  badly  drawn 
and  badly  engraved  and  colored,  but  yet 
there  was  something  pathetic  about  it. 
The  bear  is  not  met  with  in  the  Vosges, 
and  the  wolf  is  ytry  rarely  seen. 

At  night,  as  we  sat  by  the  stove  up  at 
the  convent,  the  baron  told  me  something 
about  the  district.  It  was  easy  to  see 
how  much  he  loved  it.  Its  great  woods 
and  ancient  castles  and  strange  old  wall, 
and  the  traditions  and  stories  connected 
with  them,  were  part  of  his  life.  For 
many  generations  his  ancestors  had  lived 
there,  had  played  their  part,  had  fought; 
and  if  one  went  far  enough  back,  had  no 
doubt  robbed,  as  our  old  barons  on  the 
marches  did.  The  life  in  a  Border  peel, 
and  the  life  in  a  Rhine  or  Vosges  castle, 
roust  have  had  a  good  many  things  in 
common. 

The  Frau  Mutter  used  to  come  and  chat 
a  while  with  us  when  at  dinner,  and  press 
us  to  eat  more  than  was  good  for  us.  She 
was  a  talkative  old  lady,  who  dearly  loved 
a  little  bit  of  gossip  and  a  joke.  Her  lieu- 
tenant, Sister  Sabine,  was  more  my  idea 
of  a  nun.  Her  life  was  devoted  to  the 
convent ;  for  twenty-six  years  she  had  not 
left  it —  not  even  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  vil- 
lages which  lie  a  few  miles  below.  Of 
Sister  Karolina  and  Brother  Peter  I  have 
not  time  to  write  the  biographies.  Brother 
Peter  was  one  of  the  apple-faced  men  we 
met  the  first  night,  and  he  lent  me  his 
boots  one  day  to  shoot  in.  As  has  been 
said,  there  were  but  few  nuns  in  the  con- 
vent. Sister  Sabine  had  a  very  pleasant 
face,  but  the  rank  and  file  were  not  re- 
markable for  beauty ;  they  were  good, 
kind,  worthy  souls,  but  they  were  not 
ideally  beautiful.  But  there  was  on^ 
young,  pretty  nun.  I  was  told  about  her, 
and  soon  began  to  long  to  see  her.  The 
first  night  I  slept  deep  and  soundly,  and 
awoke  to  find  the  little  stove  in  the  bed- 
room lit,  and  a  jug  of  hot  water  standing 
OD  it. 


"How  had  it  got  there?"  I  casually 
asked. 

"Oh,  Sister  Karolina  would  bring  it," 

Sister  Karolina  was  the  pretty  one;  I 
had  thought  old  Brother  Peter  or  still  older 
Brother  Joseph  had  been  my  valet,  and  I 
resolved  to  be  more  on  the  alert  the  next 
morning,  so  as  to  have  a  lock  at  the  maid- 
en. But  we  had  a  hard  day's  work  — 
fighting  the  wind  and  the  snow ;  and 
again  I  slept  too  soundl}*,  and  awoke  with 
the  uneasy  feeling  of  having  missed  an 
opportunity,  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  of 
a  nun's  coif  passing  through  the  doorway. 
There  was  the  hot  water,  and  Sister  Ka- 
rolina was  gone.  It  was  most  annoying. 
Being  out  nearly  all  day,  there  was  not 
so  much  chance  of  coming  across  her. 
Still,  in  the  morning  and  evening  I  was 
continually  running  up  against  the  rest  of 
the  sisterhood  in  the  long  passages  and 
on  the  stairs  —  all  polite  and  pleasant  and 
obliging,  and  all  very  ancient,  —  Sister 
Angelica,  and  Sister  Marie,  and  Sister 
Amine,  but  never  Sister  Karolina.  This 
second  night  I  went  to  bed  with  a  firm 
determination  to  awake  in  good  time  — 
and  I  did  so,  with  a  great  start,  half  an 
hour  before  the  hot  water  was  usually 
brought.  There  was  no  fear  of  my  going 
to  sleep  again  —  I  lay  low,  and  waited. 
Hot-water  time  came,  but  nothing  with  it ; 
perhaps  Sister  Karolina  was  ill,  and 
Brother  Peter  would  bring  it.  This  was 
a  dreadful  thought,  but  it  had  hardly  en- 
tered my  brain  when  I  heard  the  rustle 
of  a  woman's  dress  in  the  corridor  out- 
side, and  then  the  door  opened,  and  Sister 
Karolina  came  in.  When  I  had  had  one 
little  peep  at  her,  I  shut  my  eyes  and  pre- 
tended to  be  asleep.  She  was,  I  am  sure, 
everything  that  was  good  and  amiable ; 
but  she  was  bent  and  strangely  shrivelled 
up,  and  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

The  weather  grew  worse,  and  the  baron 
had  business  which  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  convent,  so  I  went  with  him  to 
Strassburg.  The  station  of  that  fortress 
is  lit  by  the  electric  light,  and  its  great 
dome  can  be  seen  at  St.  Odille,  a  bril- 
liant object  on  clear  nights.  My  friend 
told  me  of  other  times,  when  at  his 
country  house,  far  away  in  the  mountains, 
he  could  hear  every  shot  fired  into  it  by 
the  Germans,  and  every  answer  it  made 
to  them  —  day  and  night,  day  and  night, 
for  weeks.  At  Strassburg  we  parted,  and 
I  took  back  with  me  to  England  the  re- 
membrance of  a  most  pleasant  visit  and 
of  a  roost  courteous  host. 
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From  Thft  Ar^oty. 
A  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 


**  Only  one  day  more/'  soliloquited  the 
Baron  de  Croix-Martel,  as  he  put  the  fin- 
ishin^  stroke  to  his  toilette,  and  contem* 
plated  his  well-waxed,  iron-grey  moustache 
with  less  satisfaction  than  he  would  prob- 
ably have  felt  had  not  his  mind  been  other- 
wise preoccupied. 

"One  short  December  day,"  he  went 
on  after  a  pause,  **and  every  likely  place 
already  explored  twice  over  except  the 
Quay.  I  wonder  who  the  idiot  was  who 
first  invented  New  Year's  gifts !  Not  one 
of  MK  ancestors,  I  *U  engaj^e.  The  Croix- 
Martels  date  from  the  Crusades,  and  I 
dare  say  have  been  guilty  of  follies  enough 
since  then;  but  I  won*t  do  them  the  in- 
justice of  supposing  that  they  ever  threw 
away  more  money  than  they  could  possibly 
help." 

With  this  comforting  reflection  the 
baron  took  up  his  hat,  gloves,  and  cane, 
and  sallied  forth  from  his  little  apartment 
in  the  Rue  Godot  on  the  errand  for  which 
be  was  bound. 

The  personage  destined  to  play  the  part 
of  herojn  our  sketch,  of  whose  character 
some  idea  may  have  been  formed  from 
the  above  monologue,  was  a  fair  average 
specimen  of  a  not  uncommon  class  of  in- 
dividuals. In  other  words,  he  was  one  of 
those  men  whose  main  object  in  life  is 
to  procure  for  themselves  the  greatest 
amount  of  enjoyment  at  the  lowest  prac- 
ticable cost.  His  family,  as  correctly 
stated  by  himself,  was  of  unimpeachable 
antiquity,  and,  up  to  the  Revolution,  had 
been  possessors,  from  father  to  son,  of  a 
tolerably  extensive  domain  in  Normandy, 
the  whole  of  which,  including  the  ch&teau, 
had  passed,  since  1793,  into  other  hands. 

By  way  of  recompense  for  past  services 
—  though  in  what  they  consisted,  except 
in  escaping  the  guillotine  by  a  timely  re- 
tfeat  to  Switzerland,  no  one  ever  knew  — 
the  present  baron's  father  had  managed, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  to  ob- 
tain, by  dint  of  incessant  solicitations,  a 
share  of  the  indemnity  accorded  to  the 
impoverished  royalists.  On  the  interest 
of  this  sum,  amounting  to  about  ten  thou- 
sand francs  a  year,  his  son  contrived  to 
live,  if  not  luxuriously,  at  least  —  his  eco 
nomical  principles  taken  into  account  — 
comfortably  enough. 

Our  hero  was  a  bachelor,  not  so  much 

from  choice  as  from  his  inability  hitherto 

to  discover  what  he  considered  a  suitable 

partL    Tall,  thin,  and  just  turned  fifty,  he 

was  sufficiently  good-tempered  when  noth- 


ing occurred  to  put  him  out  of  homor,  and 
as  notorious  a  miser  as  ever  existed  since 
the  days  of  Harpagon  and  John  Elwes. 
Without  going  so  far  as  some  of  his  par« 
ticular  friends,  who  affirmed  him  to  be 
the  original  of  Gavarni's  famous  type,  the 
gentleman  qui  coupait  les  Hards  en  qua" 
tre,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  whenever 
he  could  indulge  in  his  favorite  weakness 
without  compromising  himself,  he  iova- 
riably  did  so,  and  adhered  strictly  to  the 
time-honored  maxim  of  taking  care  of  the 
pence,  and  letting  the  pounds  take  care  of 
themselves. 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  disagreeable 
necessities  to  which  he  was  periodically 
compelled  to  submit,  the  most  obnoxious 
to  his  feelings  was  the  obligation  of  com- 
plying with  the  (to  him)  utterly  inexpli- 
cable custom  of  celebrating  the  advent 
of  New  Year's  day  by  a  distribution  of 
itrennes;  a  drain  on  his  purse  which, 
although  he  took  care  to  confine  bis  lib-* 
erality  within  the  narrowest  limits  was, 
even  in  its  modified  form,  inexpressibly 
painful  to  him. 

The  twenty-franc  piece  be  felt  bound  to 
offer  his  concierge  caused  him  an  annual 
pang,  and  the  guerdon  of  two  francs  to 
the  waiter  of  the  little  restaurant  where 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  when  not 
invited  elsewhere,  lay  heavy  on  bis  cod« 
science,  even  after  appropriating  to  his 
own  use  —  which  no  one  but  himself  ever 
dreamed  of  doing  —  the  cigar  tied  up  with 
pink  ribbon,  presented  to  him  as  a  **  re* 
minder,"  and  intended  by  its  owner  to  be 
offered  in  turn  to  every  customer  in  the 
room. 

These,  however,  were  minor  grievances 
compared  with  what  he  was  suffering  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  of  grace  1874 ;  and 
only  those  who  knew  him  could  by  any 
possibility  understand  or  appreciate  his 
mental  perplexity  on  the  morning  of.  bis 
introduction  to  the  reader. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  six 
months,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Countess  de  Franchimont,  a  Belgian 
widow  lady  with  two  daughters,  who  bad 
recently  settled  in  Paris,  and  was,  accord- 
ing to  report,  in  possession  of  a  handsome 
fortune.  Naturally  partial  to  society, 
when  it  cost  him  nothing,  he  had  by  de- 
grees become  an  habitual  frequenter  of 
her  pretty  apartments  in  the  Rue  de  Ma- 
rignan,  and  had  established  himself  there 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  tami  de  la  maisotu 

Whether  he  entertained  any  ulterior 
views  respecting  either  mother  or  daugh- 
ters we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state ;  if 
he  did,  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  all 
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that  can  be  hinted  on  the  subject  ia  that 
he  mic[ht  have  done  worse. 

Madame  de  Franchimont  was  barely 
forty,  and  did  not  look  her  ajg^e;  as  for 
Mile.  Berthe,  the  brune,  and  Mile.  Louise, 
the  blonde,  they  were  both  charming,  and 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact.  In  this  pleas- 
ant circle  the  baron  soon  made  himself 
entirely  at  home.  When  he  did  not  dine 
there,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  never 
refused  an  invitation  unless  he  had  a  bet- 
ter one  in  prospect,  be  generally  dropped 
in  of  an  evening,  or  occupied  a  spare  seat 
in  their  box  at  the  opera. 

This  continued  intimacy,  with  its  many 
contingent  advantages,  he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  without  scruple ;  but  the  time 
was  at  hand  when,  in  accordance  with 
Parisian  usages,  the  hospitalities  he  had 
received  must  be  adequately  returned ; 
New  Year's  day  was  approaching  with 
rapid  strides,  and  his  offering  on  the  oc- 
casion must,  as  he  dolefully  acknowledged, 
be  proportionately  liberal. 

For  days  and  weeks  he  had  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  like  a  perturbed  spirit, 
in  quest  of  some  object  suitable  for  his 
purpose;  he  had  dived  into  obscure  pas- 
sages, and  emerged  at  tlie  other  end  with 
the  disheartening  consciousness  of  fail- 
ure, and  had  pored  over  the  stock  of 
half  the  curiosity  shops  in  the  capital 
without  unearthing  a  single  pearl  of  price 
within  the  limits  of  his  own.  Bonbons 
were,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  even 
if  the  tariff  of  Messrs.  Boissier  and  Gou- 
ache permitted  such  an  investment  of  his 
money;  and  as  for  jewellery,  the  bare 
idea  made  him  shudder. 

In  short,  the  worthy  baron  was  at  his 
wits'  end,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  resolved 
to  explore  the  refuge  of  the  destitute,  the 
quay,  from  the  Pont  Royal  to  the  Pont 
des  Arts,  whither  we  may  as  well  follow 
him. 

He  had  already  exhaubted  the  Quai 
Voltaire  and  the  Quai  Malaquais,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  retracing  his  steps, 
when  the  recollection  of  an  old  brick-brac 
establishment  in  the  adjoining  Rue  de 
Seine  struck  him  as  a  hitherto  uninspected 
locality.  Taking,  therefore,  the  turn  op- 
posite the  Mazarin  Library,  he  speedily 
discovered  on  his  right  hand  the  object 
of  his  search,  and  entered  the  shop.  A 
few  minutes'  examination  and  a  question 
or  two  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  his 
unlucky  star  was  still  in  the  ascendant, 
and  he  was  about  to  resume  his  walk 
when  some  broken  pieces  of  china  lying 
in  a  corner  caught  his  eye. 

"  What  is  that?"  be  asked  the  dealer. 


"  Ah,  monsieur,  ne  m'en  parlez  pas  I " 
exclaimed  the  individual  addressed,  in  a 
disconsolate  tone  which  seemed  to  forbid 
further  allusion  to  the  painful  subject. 

*'  But  what  is  it?"  persisted  the  baron. 

"  What  it  is  now,  you  see.  Monsieur  le 
Baron,  but  what  it  was  before  my  shop- 
man let  it  fall  and  smashed  it  to  bits,  you 
can  have  no  idea.  I  never  saw  a  finer 
vase;  real  old  Dresden,  worth  a  couple 
of  thousand  francs  if  it  was  worth  a  sou. 
They  say  it  once  belonged  to  Madan^e 
Dubarry." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  baron,  looking  atten- 
tively at  the  heap  of  fragments,  and  pok- 
ing at  them  with  his  cane.  *' Cannot  it 
be  repaired  ?  " 

"  Impossible,    monsieur,"    replied    the 
other.  *'  The  cleverest  workman  in  France 
could  make  nothing  of  it  now." 
*  **  Have  you  tried  ?  "  asked  the  baron. 

"  Of  what  use,  monsieur  ?  Who  would 
buy  a  vase  dissected  like  a  map  of 
France  ?  " 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
pieces  ?  "  inquired  M.  de  Croix-Martel,  in 
whose  fertile  brain  a  ''happy  thought" 
was  gradually  germinating. 

**  What  can  I  do  but  throw  them  away  ?  " 
growled  the  irate  tradesman.  **  They  are 
fit  for  nothing  else.  Even  a  chiffonnier 
would  hardly  pick  them  up." 

**  Will  you  sell  them  to  me  for  five 
francs  ?  " 

The  dealer's  eye  glistened. 

**  Certainly,  monsieur,  if  you  desire  it* 
But  what  possible  use  " 

•'Never  mind,"  interrupted  the  baron, 
** that's  my  affair.  Now  listen;  what  I 
want  you  to  do  is  this.  You  will  pack  up 
these  pieces,  just  as  they  are,  mind,  put 
this  card  of  mine  with  them,  and  send  the 
parcel  this  evening  from  nine  to  half  past 
to  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Franchimont, 
64,  Rue  de  Marignan.  It  is  -not  to  be 
taken  up-stairs,  but  left  with  the  con- 
cierge.    Do  you  understand  ?" 

"Perfectly,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  an- 
swered the  owner  of  the  bric-k-brac  shop, 
glancing  at  the  card  as  he  spoke;  '^alt 
shall  be  done  exactly  as  you  wish." 

"  I  can  quite  depend  upon  you?  " 

"Quite,  Monsieur  le  Baron.  At  nine- 
thirty  to  the  moment  it  shall  be  delivered." 

"Enfin!"  said  M.  de  Croix  Martel  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  briskly  homewards, 
"a  most  brilliant  inspiration^ ma  parole! 
For  five  francs  I  shall  have  the  credit  of 
a  present  worthy  of  a  millionaire.  The 
fellow  who  brings  it  will  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  have  let  it  drop  on  the  way  — 
the  Champs  Elys^s  are  always  slippery 
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"  Only  one  day  more,"  soliloquited  the 
Baron  de  Croix-Martel,  as  he  put  the  fin- 
ishing stroke  to  bts  toilette,  and  contem- 
plated his  well-waxed,  iron-grey  moustache 
with  less  satisfaction  than  he  would  prob- 
ably have  felt  had  not  his  mind  been  other- 
wise preoccupied. 

"One  short  December  day,"  he  went 
on  after  a  pause,  "and  every  likely  place 
already  explored  twice  over  except  the 
quay.  I  wonder  who  the  idiot  was  who 
first  invented  New  Year's  gifts !  Not  one 
of  M/ ancestors,  I'll  engage.  The  Croix- 
Martels  date  from  the  Crusades,  and  I 
dare  say  have  been  guilty  of  follies  enough 
since  then;  but  I  won't  do  them  the  in- 
justice of  supposing  that  they  ever  threw 
away  more  money  than  they  could  possibly 
help." 

With  this  comforting  reflection  the 
baron  took  up  his  hat,  gloves,  and  cane, 
and  sallied  forth  from  his  little  apartment 
in  the  Rue  Godot  on  the  errand  for  which 
be  was  bound. 

The  personage  destined  to  play  the  part 
of  herojn  our  sketch,  of  whose  character 
some  idea  may  have  been  formed  from 
the  above  monologue,  was  a  fair  average 
specimen  of  a  not  uncommon  class  of  in- 
dividuals. In  other  words,  he  was  one  of 
those  men  whose  main  object  in  life  is 
to  procure  for  themselves  the  greatest 
amount  of  enjoyment  at  the  lowest  prac- 
ticable cost.  His  family,  as  correctly 
stated  by  himself,  was  of  unimpeachable 
antiquity,  and,  up  to  the  Revolution,  had 
been  possessors,  from  father  to  son,  of  a 
tolerably  extensive  domain  in  Normandy, 
the  whole  of  which,  including  the  ch&teau, 
had  passed,  since  1793,  into  other  hands. 

By  way  of  recompense  for  past  services 
—  though  in  what  they  consisted,  except 
in  escaping  the  guillotine  by  a  timely  re- 
tfeat  to  Switzerland,  no  one  ever  knew  — 
the  present  baron's  father  had  managed, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  to  ob- 
tain, by  dint  of  incessant  solicitations,  a 
share  of  the  indemnity  accorded  to  the 
impoverished  royalists.  On  the  interest 
of  this  sum,  amounting  to  about  ten  thou- 
sand francs  a  year,  his  son  contrived  to 
live,  if  not  luxuriously,  at  least  — his  eco 
nomical  principles  taken  into  account  — 
comfortably  enough. 

Our  hero  was  a  bachelor,  not  so  much 

from  choice  as  from  his  inability  hitherto 

to  discover  what  he  considered  a  suitable 

partL    Tall,thin4  and  just  turned  fifty,  he 

was  sufficiently  good-tempered  when  noth- 


ing occurred  to  put  him  out  of  humor,  and 
as  notorious  a  miser  as  ever  existed  since 
the  days  of  Harpagon  and  John  Elwes. 
Without  going  so  far  as  some  of  his  par- 
ticular friends,  who  affirmed  him  to  be 
the  original  of  Gavarni*s  famous  type,  the 
gentleman  qui  coupait  Us  Hards  en  qua* 
tre^  it  may  safely  be  said  that  whenever 
he  could  indulge  in  his  favorite  weakness 
without  compromising  himself,  he  iova* 
riably  did  so,  and  adhered  strictly  to  the 
time-honored  maxim  of  taking  care  of  the 
pence,  and  letting  the  pounds  take  care  of 
themselves. 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  disagreeable 
necessities  to  which  be  was  periodically 
compelled  to  submit,  the  most  obnoxious 
to  his  feelings  was  the  obligation  of  com- 
plying with  the  (to  him)  utterly  inexpli- 
cable custom  of  celebrating  the  advent 
of  New  Year's  day  by  a  distribution  of 
itrennes;  a  drain  on  his  purse  which, 
although  he  took  care  to  confine  bis  lib^ 
erality  within  the  narrowest  limits  was, 
even  in  its  modified  form,  inexpressibly 
painful  to  him. 

The  twenty-franc  piece  he  felt  bound  to 
offer  hi^  concierge  caused  him  an  annual 
pang,  and  the  guerdon  of  two  francs  to 
the  waiter  of  the  little  restaurant  where 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  when  not 
invited  elsewhere,  lay  heavy  00  his  coo- 
science,  even  after  appropriating  to  his 
own  use  —  which  no  one  but  himself  ever 
dreamed  of  doing  —  the  cigar  tied  up  with 
pink  ribbon,  presented  to  him  as  a  *'  re- 
minder," and  intended  by  its  owner  to  be 
offered  in  turn  to  every  customer  in  the 
room. 

These,  however,  were  minor  grievances 
compared  with  what  he  was  suffering  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  of  grace  1874 ;  and 
only  those  who  knew  him  could  by  any 
possibility  understand  or  appreciate  bis 
mental  perplexity  on  the  morning  of.  his 
introduction  to  the  reader. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  six 
months,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Countess  de  Franchimont,  a  Belgiao 
widow  lady  with  two  daughters,  who  bad 
recently  settled  in  Paris,  and  was,  accord- 
ing to  report,  in  possession  of  a  handsome 
fortune.  Naturally  partial  to  society, 
when  it  cost  him  nothing,  he  had  by  de- 
grees become  an  habitual  frequenter  of 
her  pretty  apartments  in  the  Rue  de  Ma- 
rignan,  and  had  established  himself  there 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  tami  tU  la  maison* 

Whether  he  entertained  any  ulterior 
views  respecting  either  mother  or  daugh* 
ters  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state ;  if 
he  did,  be  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  all 
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that  can  be  hinted  on  the  subject  is  that 
he  mi^bt  have  done  worse. 

Madame  de  Fraochimont  was  barely 
forty,  and  did  not  look  her  aj^e;  as  for 
Mile.  Berthe,  the  brune,  and  Mile.  Louise, 
the  blonde,  they  were  both  charming,  and 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact.  In  this  pleas- 
ant circle  the  baron  soon  made  himself 
entirely  at  home*  When  he  did  not  dine 
there,  and  we  may  be  sore  that  he  never 
refused  an  invitation  unless  he  had  a  bet- 
ter one  in  prospect,  he  generally  dropped 
in  of  an  evening,  or  occupied  a  spare  seat 
in  their  box  at  the  opera. 

This  continued  intimacy,  with  its  many 
contingent  advantages,  he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  without  scruple ;  but  the  time 
was  at  hand  when,  in  accordance  with 
Parisian  usages,  the  hospitalities  he  had 
received  must  be  adequately  returned ; 
New  Year's  day  was  approaching  with 
rapid  strides,  and  his  offering  on  the  oc- 
casion must,  as  he  dolefully  acknowledged, 
be  proportionately  liberal. 

For  days  and  weeks  he  had  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  like  a  perturbed  spirit, 
in  quest  of  some  object  suitable  for  his 
purpose;  he  had  dived  into  obscure  pas- 
sages, and  emerged  at  the  other  end  with 
the  disheartening  consciousness  of  fail- 
ure, and  had  pored  over  the  stock  of 
half  the  curiosity  shops  in  the  capital 
urithout  unearthing  a  single  pearl  of  price 
within  the  limits  of  his  own.  Bonbons 
were,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  even 
if  the  tariff  of  Messrs.  Boissier  and  Gou- 
ache permitted  such  an  investment  of  his 
money;  and  as  for  jewellery,  the  bare 
idea  made  him  shudder. 

In  short,  the  worthy  baron  was  at  his 
wits'  end,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  resolved 
to  explore  the  refuge  of  the  destitute,  the 
quay,  from  the  Pont  Royal  to  the  Pont 
des  Arts,  whither  we  may  as  well  follow 
him. 

He  had  already  exhausted  the  Quai 
Voltaire  and  the  Quai  Malaquais,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  retracing  his  steps, 
when  the  recollection  of  an  old  bric-k-brac 
establishment  in  the  adjoining  Rue  de 
Seine  struck  him  as  a  hitherto  uninspected 
locality.  Taking,  therefore,  the  turn  op- 
posite the  Mazarin  Library,  he  speedily 
discovered  on  his  right  hand  the  object 
of  his  search,  and  entered  the  shop.  A 
few  minutes*  examination  and  a  question 
or  two  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  his 
unlucky  star  was  still  in  the  ascendant, 
and  he  was  about  to  resume  his  walk 
when  some  broken  pieces  of  china  lying 
in  a  corner  caught  his  eye. 

"  What  is  that?"  be  asked  the  dealer. 


**  Ah,  monsieur,  ne  m*en  parlez  pas  I " 
exclaimed  the  individual  addressed,  in  a 
disconsolate  tone  which  seemed  to  forbid 
further  allusion  to  the  painful  subject. 

'*  But  what  is  it?"  persisted  the  baron. 

**  What  it  is  now^  you  see,  Monsieur  le 
Baron,  but  what  it  was  before  my  shop- 
man let  it  fall  and  smashed  it  to  bits,  you 
can  have  no  idea.  I  never  saw  a  finer 
vase;  real  old  Dresden,  worth  a  couple 
of  thousand  francs  if  it  was  worth  a  sou. 
They  say  it  once  belonged  to  Madan«e 
Dubarry." 

*'Ahl"  said  the  baron,  looking  atten- 
tively at  the  heap  of  fragments,  and  pok- 
ing at  them  with  his  cane.  *' Cannot  it 
be  repaired  ?  " 

"Impossible,    monsieur,"    replied    the 
other.   "  The  cleverest  workman  in  France 
could  make  nothing  of  it  now." 
*  **  Have  you  tried  ?  "  asked  the  baron. 

"  Of  what  use,  monsieur  ?  Who  would 
buy  a  vase  dissected  like  a  map  of 
France  ?  " 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
pieces?"  inquired  M.  de  Croiz-Martel,  in 
whose  fertile  brain  a  '^ happy  thought" 
was  gradually  germinating, 

**  What  can  I  do  but  throw  them  away  ?  " 
growled  the  irate  tradesman.  *'  They  are 
tit  for  nothing  else.  Even  a  chiffonnier 
would  hardly  pick  them  up." 

*'Will  you  sell  them  to  me  for  five 
francs?" 

The  dealer's  eye  glistened. 

"Certainly,  monsieur,  if  you  desire  it. 
But  what  possible  use        ■  " 

"Never  mind,"  interrupted  the  baron, 
"that's  my  affair.  Now  listen;  what  I 
want  you  to  do  is  this.  You  will  pack  up 
these  pieces,  just  as  they  are,  mind,  put 
this  card  of  mine  with  them,  and  send  the 
parcel  this  evening  from  nine  to  half  past 
to  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Franchimont, 
64,  Rue  de  Marignan.  It  is  not  to  be 
taken  up-stairs,  but  left  with  the  con- 
cierge.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"Perfectly,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  an- 
swered the  owner  of  the  bric-k*brac  shop, 
glancing  at  the  card  as  he  spoke;  "all 
shall  be  done  exactly  as  you  wish." 

"  I  can  quite  depend  upon  you?  " 

"Quite,  Monsieur  le  Baron.  At  nine- 
thirty  to  the  moment  it  shall  be  delivered." 

"Enfin!"  said  M.  de  Croix  Martel  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  briskly  homewards, 
"a  most  brilliant  inspiration,. ma  parole  1 
For  five  francs  I  shall  have  the  credit  of 
a  present  worthy  of  a  millionaire.  The 
fellow  who  brings  it  will  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  have  let  it  drop  on  the  way  — 
the  Champs  Elys^s  are  always  slippery 
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in  frosty  weather  —  and  to  have  boUe(}  in 
order  to  avoid  unpleasant  inquiries.  When 
the  parcel  arrives,  I  shall  be  there,  and  as 
no  one  knows  where  I  bou«:ht  it,  I  can 
storm  away  at  my  ease  without  fear  of 
discovery.  Glorious  piece  of  luck !  I've 
a  good  mind  to  treat  myself  to  half  a  bot- 
tle of  Beaune  at  dinner  on  the  strength  of 
it.  And  so  I  will,  parbleu ! " 
And  so  he  did. 

Punctually  at  five  minutes  before  nine, 
fortified  by  the  generous  stimulant  alluded 
to,  and  in  the  highest  possible  spirits,  the 
baron  rang  the  first  floor  bell  at  No.  64, 
Rue  de  Marignan,  and  was  immediately 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  where  the 
three  ladies  were  assembled.  Madame 
de  Franchimont,  seated  by  the  fire,  was 
occupied  with  some  intricate  marvel  of 
embroidery,  while  her  daughters  were 
busily  employed  in  arranging  on  a  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  a  variety 
of  bonbon  boxes  and  other  objects  strongly 
indicative  of  New  Year's  day,  which  had 
evidently  just  arrived. 

"Look  here,  M.  le  Baron,"  said  Berthe 
as  he  entered  the  loom;  "see  what  a 
number  of  presents  we  have  already  re- 
ceived; a  lapis  lazuli  paper-cutter,  and 
such  a  beautiful  fiower-stand  near  the 
window!" 

**  And  a  delicious  filigree  card-case,'* 
chimed  in  Louise,  holding  up  the  object 
in  question  for  the  inspection  of  the  vis- 
itor. 

**  Charming,  indeed,"  responded  M.  de 
CroixMartel,  looking  more  admiringly  at 
the  speaker  than  at  the  card-case. 

*•  There,  that  will  do,  girls,"  interposed 
her  mother,  after  shaking  hands  with  her 
guest.  '*  Come  and  sit  by  the  fire,  baron, 
and  Berthe  will  give  you  some  tea." 

"  L*un  n'empfche  pas  I'autre,"  pertly 
retorted  the  young  lady,  while  performing 
her  office  of  Ganymede ;  "  I  am  sure  the 
baron  likes  pretty  things  as  much  as  we 
do.     N'est-ce  pas,  monsieur  ?  " 

**  Certainly,  mademoiselle,  most  certain- 
ly," he  replied;  "and  I  trust  that  when 
my  humble  offering  arrives,  you  will  be  — 
ahem !  —  equally  indulgent." 

"  No  follies,  I  hope,  baron,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Franchimont,  shaking  her  head 
reprovingly. 

"  Oh,  madame,  a  mere  trifle,  I  assure 
you,"  answered  our  hero,  in  a  deprecating 
tone,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  signifi- 
cant twirl  of  his  moustache.  "But  you 
will  see  —  you  will  see." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
the  maitre  d'hdtel   appeared,  bearing  a 
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I  voluminous  parcel,  which  he  solemnly 
placed  on  the  table,  and  with  the  explana- 
tory announcement,  "  Pour  Madame  la 
Comtesse,"  withdrew  as  noiselessly  as  he 
had  entered. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  is,"  cried  Berthe. 
"  Give  me  your  scissors,  Louise." 

"  Who  can  it  be  from  ?  "  said  her  sister. 

"  What  a  strangely  shaped  parcel ! "  re- 
marked Madame  de  Franchimont,  rising 
from  her  chair, and  approaching  the  table; 
while  the  baron,  laying  down  his  cup,  was 
preparing  himself  tor  an  outburst  of  indig- 
nation, or,  in  other  words,  was  "getting 
the  steam  up." 

"Ah,  here  is  a  card,"  exclaimed  Mile. 
Berthe,  as  she  hastily  tore  away  the  last 
obstacle  to  the  gratification  of  her  curios- 
ity. "Monsieur  le  Baron  I  I  knew  it 
could  be  no  one  else.  Mon  Dieu  !  what 
can  this  be?" 

M.  de  Croix-Martel,  who  had  quietly 
drawn  near  the  table,  gave  one  look  at  the 
contents  of  the  packet,  stood  for  a  moment 
horror-struck,  and  then,  unperceived  by 
the  three  ladies,  slipped  out  of  the  room, 
and  darted  down  the  Rue  de  Marignan  as 
fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  He  had 
seen  enough. 

Alas  !  for  the  vanitv  of  human  calcula- 
tions. The  dealer  of  the  Rue  de  Seine 
had  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  had 
carefully  enveloped  every  fragment  of  the 
shattered  vase  in  a  separate  piece  of  pa- 
per. Charles  Hervey. 


From  Chamber^  Journal. 
TWO  EVENINGS  WITH  BISMARCK. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  I. 

The  surprises  that  await  the  deputies 
and  representatives  of  the  North  German 
League,  when,  after  a  liard  day's  work  and 
a  late  supper,  they  return,  wearied  in  body 
and  mind,  to  their  Berlin  penates,  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  of  a  very  cheering  description. 
They  generally  consist  of  large,  unwieldy 
packets  of  printed  matter,  which  contain 
the  orders  for  the  next  day's  imperial 
Diet,  and  a  mass  of  amendments  on  the 
coming  motions,  etc.  Letters  also,  espe- 
cially home  ones,  form  no  small  portion  of 
the  evening's  recreation.  One  may  judge, 
therefore,  of  the  general  surprise,  when, 
amongst  the  pile  of  evening  correspon- 
dence, a  short  note  appears  from  Prince 
Bismarck  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be 
"  greatly  obliged  if  deputy  or  privy  coun- 
cillor So-and-so  will  give  him  the  pleasure 
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of  bis  compaoy  every  Saturday  eveDing  at 
nine  o'clock,  commeDciD^  from  the  24th 
April,  as  long;  as  the  session  of  the  impe- 
rial Diet  lasts." 

What  more  natural  than  that  the  chan- 
cellor should  wish  to  assemble  at  his  own 
familiar  hearth  all  those  representatives 
of  the  nation  who  for  the  most  part  gladly 
accompany  and  support  him  on  the  rough 
and  stony  paths  of  German  politics  that 
he  is  treading,  and  to  want  to  spend  a  few 
hours  with  them  in  pleasant  social  inter- 
course, after  the  many  weary  hours  of 
heavy  parliamentary  work  ? 

This  same  need  was  equally  felt  by 
most  of  the  deputies  and  councillors  and 
other  members  of  the  imperial  Diet,  who 
all  equally  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
evening. 

As  everything  connected  with  the  Diet 
is  carried  out  with  military  precision,  so 
here,  also,  the  hour  of  nine  had  hardly 
finished  striking,  ere  the  guests  began  to 
arrive  at  the  well-known  modest  two- 
storied  building  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse, 
which  the  Prussian  government  assigns 
to  its  minister  for  foreign  afiEairs  as  his 
official  residence,  and  which  Prince  Bis- 
marck inhabited  in  his  threefold  capacity 
of  minister  for  Lauenburg,  Prussian  presi- 
dent minister,  and  chancellor  of  the  North 
German  League.  Here,  on  the  ground- 
fioor  of  the  long,  unadorned  building,  are 
the  workrooms  of  the  Prussian  ministerial 
officials.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  work 
and  reception  rooms  of  Bismarck,  as  well 
as  his  private  family  apartments.  At  the 
back  of  the  house,  where  the  noise  and 
turmoil  of  the  great  busy  city  never  pene- 
trate, lies  one  of  those  beautiful,  shady, 
old-timbered  parks,  such  as  the  royal 
crown  of  Prussia  possesses,  between  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  and  the  Konigstrasse,  and 
also  between  the  latter  and  the  Leipziger- 
strasse  —  in  all  about  a  hundred  acres. 

At  the  entrance  are  the  inevitable  con- 
stables, saluting  the  guests  as  they  arrive. 
Numerous  lackeys  in  black  and  white  liv- 
ery hand  the  visitor  up  the  broad  flight  of 
stairs  into  an  elegantly  furnished  ante- 
room, where  those  who  wait  to  see  the 
chancellor  on  business  can,  while  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  harmonious  surround- 
ings of  rich  carpets,  silken  hangings,  and 
luxurious  seats,  speculate  as  to  what  pos- 
sible connection  the  stuffed  hare,  standing 
so  prominently  forward  on  the  sideboard, 
can  have  with  the  family  of  Bismarck. 

A  more  interesting  sight,  however,  now 
greeted  us.  The  chancellor's  wife,  a  tall, 
aristocratic-looking  woman,  with  decided 
but  pleasing  features,  and  in  an  elegant 


though  simple  toilet,  received  each  guest 
as  be  arrived  with  gracious  afiFability. 
Standing  close  beside  the  open  portieres, 
past  which  the  eye  glanced  into  the  family 
living-rooms,  she  was  a  true  type  of  the 
position  she  holds  both  in  home  and  pub- 
lic life.  A  noble  wife  and  mother,  she  has 
faithfully  stood  by  her  husband's  side  from 
the  very  commencement  of  his  political 
career.  A  Chicago  paper  declares  that 
Bismarck's  wife  is  her  husband's  private 
secretary  1  How  far  this  statement  is 
true,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  an  old 
friend  of  the  family  has  repeatedly  told  us 
that  during  the  saddest  time  that  Ger- 
many has  witnessed  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
when  Bismarck,  disheartened  and  dispir- 
ited, retired  to  his  small  property  of 
Sch5nhausen,  there  to  vegetate  as  a  small 
Prussian  landowner,  while  brooding  mood- 
ily over  all  his  grand  political  schemes,  his 
wife  never  for  a  moment  lost  heart,  but 
was  able  to  inspire  her  husband  with  ever 
fresh  courage  and  hope. 

A  number  of  old  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances quickly  surrounded  the  noble  host- 
ess, while  the  remainder  of  the  guests 
streamed  on  towards  the  billiard-room  to 
the  right,  the  windows  of  which  look  out 
on  the  street.  In  front  of  one  of  the  sofas 
lies  a  handsome  bearskin  —  the  animal 
was  slain  by  Bismarck's  own  hand ;  and 
on  a  bracket  stands  the  magnificent  vase, 
with  the  king's  portrait  and  a  view  of  hit 
castle,  which  King  William  presented  to 
the  prince  after  the  wars  of  1866.  The 
crowd  and  the  heat  increased  every  mo- 
ment. The  prince,  we  were  told,  was  in  the 
big  saloon.  Hurrying  thither,  we  saw  our 
noble  host,  standing  just  inside  the  door, 
in  animated  converse  with  some  earlier 
arrivals,  yet,  notwithstanding,  quite  ready 
to  greet  every  new-comer  —  sometimes 
even  stretching  out  both  hands  to  right 
and  left  with  hearty  welcome.  How  well 
and  bright  he  looked  !  That  was  always 
the  first  thing  that  struck  one  on  seeing 
this  man.  His  face,  from  his  long  coun- 
try sojourn  at  Varzin,  has  regained  its 
healthy  coloring;  the  eyes  are  no  longer 
so  deeply  shadowed  by  the  overhanging 
brows  or  the  furrowed  forehead  of  last 
year;  his  hair  is  of  that  light  Saxon  hZk 
which  defies  both  time  and  impertinent 
curiosity;  and  the  figure  is  as  firm  and 
upright  as  the  youngest  roan  there  pres- 
ent. On  this  evening  he  also  wore  his 
favorite  and  most  comfortable  dress  — 
that  is,  uniform,  but  no^  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  regulation. 

Moltke's  fine,  thin  lips  are  curved  with 
an    amused    smile,  as  he   observes   the 
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prince's  unmilitary  get-up.  The  short, 
smart  tuoic  is  worn  open,  innocent  of 
either  sword  or  sword-belt,  displaying  an 
ordinary  black  cloth  evening  waistcoat 
underneath.  Only  the  most  necessary  or- 
ders are  worn;  among  them,  some  of 
those  of  the  smaller  states  peep  coquet- 
tishly  forth.  Are  these  meant  to  fascinate 
the  hearts  of  the  minor  invited  deputies? 

Those  who  have  only  seen  Bismarck  in 
pictures  or  heard  him  speak  in  the  Diet, 
or  even  met  him  in  his  walks,  only  know 
him  from  his  official  side,  and  as  the  great 
statesman  and  dignitary.  But  here,  inside 
his  own  four  walls,  with  ample  leisure, 
and  surrounded  by  celebrated  and  patri- 
otic men,  who  all,  more  or  less,  have 
helped  to  advise,  combat,  or  further  his 
work,  one  learns  to  know  and  recognize  in 
the  prince  the  real  man  and  intelligent 
companion  whose  mighty  intellect  wields 
the  afEairs  of  nations.  We  have  often 
beard  visitors  who  were  present  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Diet  declare  that  nothing 
surprised  them  so  much  as  the  intonation 
and  pathos  of  Bis,marck's  voice  when 
speaking.  His  height,  his  brows,  his  fore- 
head, his  chest,  his  speeches,  were  all  far 
greater  and  more  powerful  than  they  had 
imagined;  but  his  voice,  either  when  giv- 
ing utterance  to  the  driest  details,  or  when 
startling  his  audience  by  some  passionate 
appeal,  had  something  marvellously  soft 
atid  winning  in  it  And  they  are  not  far 
wrong.  One  can  always  tell  from  the 
prince's  words,  by  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
what  his  feelings  are  at  the  time,  no  mat- 
ter how  moderate  his  speech  may  be  ;  and 
never  was  this  more  distinct  and  vivid 
than  on  these  Saturday  evenings. 

Now  he  approaches  our  circle.  **  I 
wished  much  to  see  you  here,  gentlemen. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  talk  and  under- 
stand one  another  here,  than  in  the  Diet 
House  ! "  —  and  he  shook  hands  all  round 
**  Besides,  now,  if  you  want  to  interpellate 
me,  or  one  of  the  deputies  or  privy  coun* 
cillors,  you  can  do  so  quietly  and  at  your 
ease  in  a  corner,  and  settle  the  whole  af- 
fair in  a  few  minutes." 

The  prince  was  right.  Never  before 
had  the  necessity  of  familiar  and  friendly 
intercourse  been  more  apparent  than  dur- 
ing this  session.  From  various  untoward 
causes,  the  roost  crying  discords  had 
arisen  between  the  deputies  and  the  Diet, 
chiefly  owing  to  neither  party  thoroughly 
understanding  the  other. 

From  amid  the  rows  of  deputies  and 
councillors,  emerged  the  portly  form  of 
the  brave  "  Red  Becker,"  red  in  hair  as 
well  as  in  opinion,  a  living  proof  that  even 
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an  inborn  democrat  and  agitator  can  attain 
a  very  comfortable  rotundity.  Becker  had 
surpassed  himself  that  morning  in  the 
Diet.  He,  as  the  permanent  reporter  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Diet, 
on  all  postal,  telegraphic,  and  railway  mat- 
ters, had  drastically  described  the  fright- 
ful misuse,  on  the  part  of  the  princely 
houses  of  Germany,  of  their  right  to  free 
carriage  and  telegraph.  He  had  shown 
how  the  whole  of  the  royal  bill  of  fare 
had  been  telegraphed  free  of  charge ;  how 
endless  telegrapliic  milliners'  and  dress- 
makers' orders  had  been  sent  free  be- 
tween the  German  courts  and  Paris; 
while  the  citizen's  despatch,  on  which 
probably  hangs  both  life  and  property, 
must  wait  till  the  royal  cook  has  ordered  ' 
a  dollar's  worth  of  parsley  by  telegraph ; 
how,  after  that,  all  these  huge  parcels  have 
to  be  sent  carriage  free  to  their  destina- 
tion; and  finally,  he  had  proved,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  House,  by  the 
genealogical  almanac,  that  in  Lippe  alone, 
no  fewer  than  sixty  princes  and  princesses 
had  this  inborn  right  to  postal  freedom. 

He  now  placed  himself  directly  in  front 
of  the  chancellor,  in  his  favorite  attitude, 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and 
looked  up  at  him  with  an  expression  which 
seemed  to  say :  *'  Now,  had  you  any  idea 
that  this  royal  prerogative  of  free  post 
and  telegraph  had  been  so  shamefully 
abused  ?  " 

But  Bismarck  only  laughed  heartily, 
saying :  "My  dear  Becker,  believe  me,  I 
know  of  far  worse  things." 

**  Indeed!  Pray,  then,  tell  us  some, 
your  Excellency!"  said  "Red  Becker" 
with  great  animation. 

"  Nay ;  that  I  cannot  do,"  replied  Bis- 
marck. "  My  information  comes  from  the 
postmaster  general  at  Phillipsborn ;  and 
he  knows  far  worse  things  than  /do." 

A  group  of  people  had  now  come  in 
between  us  and  the  speakers. 

A  servant  handed  round  tea;  but, 
strange  to  say,  there  was  no  rum,  so  little 
has  Bismarck  imbibed  of  Russian  habits 
and  tastes,  in  spite  of  his  long  sojourn  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Here,  again,  in  front  of  one  of  the 
couches,  lay  the  head  and  skin  of  a  splen- 
did elk,  another  trophy  of  Bismarck's 
prowess  as  a  sportsman.  The  walls  of 
this  room  were  hung  with  yellow  Gobelins 
of  "Chinese  patterns,"  and  furniture  to 
correspond.  By  degrees,  all  the  guests 
had  gradually  congregrated  in  this  room 
—  deputies,  councillors,  ministers,  admi* 
rals,  secretaries,  all  mingled  together. 
There  was  none  of  that  reserve  and  strict 
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etiquette  with  which  mioisters  usually 
love  to  surround  themselves,  like  a  wall 
of  division  between  them  and  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  none  of  that  exclu- 
fiiveness  and  national  party  spirit  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  always  present  in  the  Diet. 
Very  few  uniforms  were  visible  among  the 
guests.  The  nooks  and  corners,  in  which, 
according  to  Bismarck's  own  words,  the 
great  affairs  of  the  State  could  be<settled 
and  arranged  in  five  minutes,  were  now  all 
filled  with  eager,  talkative  groups  of  dep- 
uties and  councillors,  or  the  leaders  of  the 
different  parties.  The  conversation  in  our 
neighborhood  was  carried  on  in  a  pretty 
loud  and  easy  tone  and  without  any  re- 
serve ;  for  there  did  not  lurk  here,  as 
there  does  behind  every  door  and  in  every 
retiring-room  of  the  imperial  parliament, 
some  insidious  reporter  for  the  press. 

**  Who  is  that  stout  gentleman  yonder, 
with  the  \try  elaborate  shirt-front,  blue 
coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  a  huge  and 
perfectly  new  order  of  the  Eagle  of  the 
third  class  ?  He  tries  in  vain  to  disguise 
his  eastern  origin.'' 

'*  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  him? 
—  this  man,  whom  Bismarck's  son  in  his 
last  pamphlet  described  as  the  greatest 
roan  of  his  century!  —  this  father  of  mil- 
lions of  —  railway  shares !  Do  you  really 
mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  him  ?  Well, 
then,  my  dear  sir,  you  see  before  you 
Dr.  Strousberg,  formerly  Baruch  Hirsch 
Strousberg,  of  the  firm  of  Dr.  Ujest, 
Strousberg  &  Company!  Shall  I  intro 
duce  you  ?  " 

But  the  subject  of  this  discourse  had 
already  joined  that  arch-satirist,  Von  Un- 
ruh  Magdeburgh,  the  president  of  the 
Constitutional  Prussian  National  Assem- 
bly. Beside  him  appeared  the  venerable 
head  of  Simson,  the  perpetual  president 
of  the  German  parliament. 

"  Do  you  know  the  best  way  of  enforc- 
ing respect  into  our  noisv  neighbors,  the 
French  ?  "  asked  my  vis-a-vis.  I  thought 
of  our  millions  of  soldiers ;  but  he  con- 
tinued :  **  You  need  only  tell  them  that 
our  three  presidents,  Simson,  Ujest,  and 
Benningson,  have  twenty-seven  children 
between  them — nine  each." 

Meanwhile,  the  servants  again  came 
round  with  refreshments  for  the  guests ; 
this  time  it  was  Maitranky*  in  long  Ve- 
netian glasses,  and  magnificent  silver  tan- 
kards filled  with  sparkling  ale. 

But  the  heat  still  continued  to  increase, 
and  became  almost  unbearable.    Lasker 


*  A  cool  Bttmmer  drink  or  cup,  made  of  Rhine  wine, 
in  which  the  herb  IVaidmtuttr  plays  a  prominent  part. 


was  the  first  to  move  an  amendment,  to 
dispense  with  kid  gloves ;  and  like  most 
of  Lasker's  motions,  this  proposition 
found  plenty  of  support  among  the  depu- 
ties, and,  in  this  instance,  even  among  the 
councillors. 

And  now  the  intimate  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  the  chancellor  invite  the  guests 
to  adjourn  to  the  dining  saloon,  which  is 
the  last  of  the  long  row  of  apartments  we 
had  up  till  now  passed  through.  This 
saloon,  an  oblong  square,  joins  the  apart- 
ment last  described,  at  the  right-hand  cor- 
ner ;  only  its  narrow  side  faces  the  street; 
The  decorations  and  fittings-up  of  this 
dining  saloon  differ  entirely  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  suite.  It  has  been  kept  ex- 
actly the  same  as  when  Bismarck  took  it 
over  from  his  predecessor;  in  fact,  for 
fifty  years  this  apartment  has  remained 
unchanged.  There  still  hangs  the  same 
massive  chandelier  with  its  forty-eight 
candles;  the  same  white  panels  with 
golden  borders  still  cover  the  walls ;  the 
same  shell-shaped  mirrors,  the  same  yel- 
low marble  mantelpieces  that  were  there 
under  Hardenberg,  Mannteuffel,  and 
Schleichnitz,  all  remain  unchanged. 

**The  last  time  I  was  here  I  was  under 
Mannteuffel,"  says  old  Count  Schwerin, 
the  head  of  the  Liberal  party,  to  me,  stand- 
ing in  his  favorite  position  with  both  his 
hands  in  his  trousers'  pockets. 

The  first  feeling  of  shyness  having  worn 
away,  the  various  dainties,  in  the  shape 
of  cold  game,  saddle  of  venison,  mayon- 
naises, Italian  salads,  etc.,  with  which  the 
long  centre-table  was  laden,  were  speedily 
done  justice  to.  Even  the  modest  SaxoQ 
privy  councillor,  who  three  minutes  before 
had  retreated  from  the  table  and  refused 
the  invitation  with  a  polite  wave  of  the 
hand  and  a  **  No,  no ;  thank  you  !  "  now 
followed  in  the  war  path  of  the  pioneers 
for  food.  There  was  no  time  or  space  to 
think  of  sitting  down;  each  one  helped 
himself  to  a  plate  from  the  piles,  placed 
in  readiness  on  the  table,  together  with 
the  necessary  table  requisites,  and  has- 
tened to  partake  of  the  delicacies  that  had 
been  prepared  for  his  delectation.  A 
party  of  Saxon  and  Rhenish  gentlemen 
had  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  a 
side  table,  and  there,  seated  at  their  ease, 
they  intrenched  themselves  against  the 
annexation  tendencies  of  the  North  Ger* 
man  League  appetites;  getting  all  their 
provisions  through  the  proper  constitu- 
tional channel  of  the  Bismarckian  domes- 
tics. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  have  so  often  observed 
before,  a  saddle  of  venisoo  is  a  most  fruit- 
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ful  source  for  starting  hunting  adventures, 
and  so  it  proved  in  this  case.  My  old 
friend,  worthy  Dr,  Neubronner  from  Nas- 
sau, whom  no  one  would  have  accused  of 
being  a  bloodthirsty  huntsman  by  nature, 
was  no  sooner  presented  to  Bismarck, 
than  he  reminded  the  minister  how,  in 
former  days,  when  he,  Bismarck,  was  rep- 
resentative at  Frankfort,  they  had  hunted 
together  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  town. 

"Of  course  I  remember  it;  and  very 
pleasant  days  they  were,"  replied  Bis- 
marck ;  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to 
describe,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the 
present  deputies  of  the  annexed  province 
of  Nassau,  the  celebrities  and  oddities  of 
the  Nassau  and  Frankfort  of  that  day, 
with  so  much  life  and  humor,  that  the 
merriment  of  this  south-German  group 
attracted  general  attention.  The  account 
of  dicke  (portly)  Daumer*s  intense  fear  of 
death,  or  anything  connected  therewith, 
specially  amused  the  sons  of  the  now 
Prussianized  district  of  Wiesbaden.  Bis- 
marck continued:  **One  fine  autumn 
morning,  I  was  out  hunting  with  Dicke 
Daumer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Frank- 
fort. After  a  long  and  tiring  climb  among 
the  mountains,  we  sat  down  to  rest  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  when,  to  my  hor- 
ror, I  found  I  had  brought  no  luncheon 
with  me.  Dicke  Daumer,  however,  drew 
forth  a  mighty  sausage,  and,  in  the  most 
noble  and  magnanimous  manner,  offered 
me  half  of  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  frankly 
confess  to  having  a  very  good  appetite, 
which  this  morning  excursion  in  the  keen 
mountain  air  had  by  no  means  lessened. 
The  whole  sausage  would  barely  hare 
sufficed  to  satisfy  my  hunger.  Our  meal 
commenced ;  I  saw  the  end  of  my  piece 
of  sausage  approaching;  I  was  getting 
desperate.  Then,  suddenly  turning  to 
Dicke  Daumer,  I  ask  in  the  most  inno- 
cent manner  possible:  'Can  you  tell  me, 
Herr  Daumer,  what  that  white  thing  down 
there  among  the  plum-trees  is  ? ' 

*'*Good  gracious,  your  Excellency,  you 
quite  take  away  one's  appetite!  said 
Daumer,  who  so  dreaded  his  latter  end. 
*  Why,  that  is  the  churchyard  1 ' 

•**Is  it  really,  now?  Why,  Herr  Dau- 
mer, it  looks  so  pretty!  let  us  go  down 
and  choose  out  some  nice,  secluded,  shady 
nook  1  How  calm  and  peaceful  it  must 
be  to  rest  in  so  sweet  a  spot ! ' 

**  *  Oh,  your  Excellency  !  —  there  — 
there,'  and  he  put  down  the  sausage :  '  I 
cannot  touch  another  mouthful!' 

**And  old  Daumer  remained  firm  in 
this.  So  you  see,  gentlemen,  I  bad  a 
good  luncheon  after  all." 


Universal  laughter  greeted  this  aoec* 
dote. 

**  How  is  it  one  never  sees  you  now  io 
the  House?"  I  ask  a  young  Thuringiao 
who  has  made  a  name  for  himself  both  as 
a  government  lawyer  and  a  wit. 

**Oh,  I  am  busy  all  day  now  in  the 
European  Lint  Congress,"  he  replied. 

'*  And  pray,  what  may  that  be  ?  "  I  ask. 

**  Why,  my  dear  sir,  did  you  not  know 
that  is  the  name  the  Berliner  wits  have 
given  to  the  international  association  for 
the  care  and  nursing  of  wounded  sol- 
diers ?  " 

Two  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in  the  world 
stand  close  beside  me  deep  in  conversa- 
tion. Every  ten  minutes  a  fresh  word  is 
added  to  a  paragraph  for  the  future  North 
German  penal  code.  Braun-Wiesbaden 
approaches  and  joins  the  conclave,  which 
is  just  discussing  that  much  vexed  ques- 
tion, the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

**  You  may  make  your  minds  easy,  gen- 
tlemen, and  settle  to  abolish  capital  pun- 
ishment," he  said. 

"Indeed!  Have  you,  then,  found  a 
surrogate  ?  "    . 

•*  I  have." 

"Well?"  ask  the  expectant  lawyers 
with  unbelieving  curiosity. 

"  Why,  you  have  only  to  send  the  de- 
linquents to  the  North  German  Commis- 
sion for  the  better  Regulation  of  Trade 
—  that  will  settle  them ! " 

But  I  hear  Bismarck's  voice  again  close 
behind  me.  "  Let  us  drink  to  the  welfare 
of  the  old  blue,  red,  and  gold  colors  of  the 
Hannovera  of  G6ttingen  ! "  he  called  out 
to  his  old  fellow-student,  the  burgomaster 
Fromme  of  Liineberg.  And  the  two  "  old 
collegians,"  while  emptying  their  glasses 
of  sparkling  Rhine  wine,  chat  over  the 
pleasant  days  of  their  youth. 

Even  as  far  back  as  that  time,  when- 
ever Bismarck  was  asked  what  he  was 
studying,  his  answer  invariably  was :  *'  Di- 
plomacy." He  was  then  a  very  slight, 
overgrown  young  student,  with  a  fair 
sprouting  moustache  —  known  every- 
where by  his  magnificent  Newfoundland 
dog,  and  much  feared  on  account  of  his 
skill  with  the  sword,  having,  while  still  an 
undergraduate,  come  ofiE  victor  in  several 
duels  with  members  of  opposition  corps; 
though  the  scar  on  his  left  cheek  bears 
testimony  to  the  uncertainty  attending  the 
fate  of  even  the  most  skilful  of  fencers. 
The  antagonist  who  inflicted  this  quart 
now  enjoys  the  confidence  of  a  great  part 
of  the  North  German  population,  so  much 
so  that  he  was  elected  representative  for 
the  Diet. 
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When  he  was  first  presented  to  Bis- 
marck, the  latter,  pointing  to  the  scar, 
asked :  "  Are  you  the  one  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  your  Excellency.** 

**  Well,  you  certainly  did  give  it  me 
rather  hot." 

'*  Yes,  your  Excellency  —  that  was  what 
you  said  at  the  time ;  but  the  *  duel-book ' 
did  not  concur  in  it,  and  decided  you  gave 
as  good  as  you  got." 

But  those  diplomatic  studies  at  Got- 
tingen  have  borne  visible  fruits.  It  is  only 
a  pity  that  the  multifarious  duties  of  his 
threefold  office  of  minister,  chancellor, 
and  brandy  distiller  —  for  he  has  been  a 
distiller  for  over  twenty  years  —  prevent 
the  prince  from  coming  forward  as  the 
advocate  of  practical  diplomacy.  Many  a 
professor's  chair  would  be  open  to  him. 

The  theme  of  the  prince*s  diplomatic 
lecture  this  evening  was**  the  blue-books," 
a  subject  he  had  already  ventilated  the 
day  before  in  the  Diet,  urged  thereto  by 
Laisker. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  absolutely 
wish  to  have  a  blue-book,  I  will  endeavor 
next  year  to  provide  one  that  will  at  least 
be  harmless,**  he  had  said  amid  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  house. 

Now  he  gave  us  an  example  of  the 
doubtful  value  of  these  collective  de- 
spatches. "Say,  for  example,  Lord  Au- 
gustus Loftus  comes  to  me  and  asks  me 
whether  I  am  disposed  to  hear  a  private 
letter  from  his  minister,  Lord  Clarendon. 
He  then  reads  me  a  short  epistle  in  the 
noble  lord's  own  handwriting,  and  we  talk 
the  matter  over  quietly  for  about  an  hour. 
Five  days  after,  he  is  again  announced. 
This  time  he  comes  armed  with  a  huge 
official  despatch  from  the  English  Foreign 
Office.  He  commences  to  read.  '  I  beg 
your  pardon,  your  Excellency!'  I  inter- 
rupt him,  *but  you  told  me  all  that  last 
Monday.' 

" '  Yes,  so  I  did  ;  but  now  the  despatch 
has  to  go  into  the  blue-book.' 

**  *  Then  I  suppose  1  must  now  repeat  my 
answer  all  over  again,  for  the  benefit  of 
your  blue-book?' 

***  Certainly,  if  your  Excellency  sees  no 
reason  against  it  —  that  is  what  is  re- 
quired.' 

"  *  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  have 
it ; '  and  so  I  have  to  give  up  another  hour 
to  him  just  for  the  sake  of  the  blue-book, 
and  have  in  addition  constantly  to  explain 
to  the  English  ambassador,  ^This  sen- 
tence is  not  meant  for  your  blue-book,'  as, 
for  instance,  that  I  look  upon  the  blue- 
book  as  an  essentially  wordy  and  superflu- 
ous institution." 


But  it  is  past  eleven.  Gradually  the 
numerous  guests  take  their  leave  of  the 
chancellor.  He  bids  them  all  "Adieu,  au 
revoir."  Then  passing  through  the  apart- 
ment where  his  wife  and  daughters  were 
seated,  surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  we  salute  our  noble  hostess ;  and 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  sees  us  back 
at  the  Petersburger  Hof,  comfortably  en- 
sconced in  the  saloon  of  our  hotel,  and 
discussing  the  events  of  the  evening  under 
the  soothing  influence  of  the  peaceful 
pipe. 


From  St  James's  Gazette. 
TWO  DAYS  WITH  THE  KACHYENS. 

A  GOOD  many  people,  even  some  who 
profess  to  be  authorities  on  the  subject, 
assume  that  Bhamo,  or  Bamaw  as  it  is 
properly  pronounced,  is  virtually  on  the 
Chinese  frontier.  This  is  neither  literally 
nor  practically  true.  Literally  it  disre- 
gards a  matter  of  forty  or  fifty  miles; 
practically  it  takes  no  account  of  several 
lofty  ranges  of  hills  and  the  hill-tribes 
that  inhabit  them.  A  couple  of  score 
miles  is  no  great  matter;  mountain  ranges 
are  to  be  passed,  even  though  they  may 
be  troublesome ;  but  the  Kachyen  hill- 
tribes  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  trifled 
with. 

Perhaps  an  account  of  an  unsoug'ti.^r 
adventure  I  had  among  these  unscrupulous 
reivers  may  give  a  better  idea  of  what  the 
Kachyens  are  like  in  their  manner  as  they 
live,  and  what  are  our  chances  of  success 
in  reducing  them  into  peaceable  neighbors, 
than  a  more  detailed  discussion. 

I  had  arranged  to  go  with  an  English 
resident  of  Bhamo  to  the  village  of  Wah- 
Pong,  the  Kachyen  settlement  nearest  to 
the  Burmese  town  and  least  at  enmity  with 
it.  Unfortunately  I  missed  him,  and  was 
told  he  had  ridden  out  by  the  eastern  gate 
towards  the  hills.  I  galloped  afUr  him, 
and  soon  got  into  the  jungle.  Here  the 
main  path  is  intersected  at  short  intervals 
by  branch  roads,  diverging  in  all  direc- 
tions and  looking  one  quite  as  promising 
as  the  other.  Presently  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  taken  a  wrong  track. 
The  jungle  got  denser  and  higher,  and  all 
view  of  the  hills  was  shut  out.  However, 
I  resolved  to  ride  on  till  I  came  to  a  vil- 
lage. There  was  no  sign  of  one  for  a  long 
time ;  nothing  to  show  traces  of  inhab- 
itants except  the  rude  bridle-track,  and 
the  tall,  straight  wood-oil  trees,  burned  at 
the  bottom  to  extract  the  o*'«    At  length, 
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after  a  good  deal  of  scrambliog  up  and 
dowo  banks  where  the  rivulets  had  eaten 
into  the  plain,  I  got  to  a  village  on  the 
banks  of  a  river.*  It  was  Ta-May-Lohn, 
and  the  river  was  the  Tapeng.  1  was  a 
good  many  miles  too  far  north.  There 
was  no  chance  of  getting  to  Wah-Pong,  or 
back  to  Bhamo  that  afternoon.  The  vil- 
lagers were  of  the  hybrid  race  known  as 
Shan-Burmese,  and  were  quite  friendly. 
So  I  determined  to  stay.  An  old  monk 
ofiFered  me  a  lodging  in  his  house  by  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  headman  of 
the  village  took  charge  of  my  pony,  which 
could  not  be  allowed  to  desecrate  the 
ecclesiastical  compound.  The  old  monk 
talked  Burmese  fluently,  and  was  de- 
lighted when  I  spelt  out  some  of  bis  Shan 
rituals.  He  was  not  at  all  so  strict  as  a 
Burman  pohn-gyee  would  have  been;  for 
he  accepted  a  clay  pipe  and  smoked  it 
vigorously.  So  I  passed  the  night  fairly 
well  in  the  midst  of  model  shrines,  richly 
carved  in  wood  and  inlaid  with  colored 
glasses ;  a  collection  of  alms-bowls,  com- 
placent images  of  the  Buddha  in  every 
variety  of  shape  and  material,  from  metal 
to  mud;  and  large  chests  full  of  palm-leaf 
manuscripts.  The  old  gentleman  was  a 
trifle  too  fond  of  these;  for  be  read  them 
aloud  all  night  through  to  a  dismal  mono- 
tone,  only  interrupted  when  he  smoked  a 
quiet  pipe.  In  one  of  these  intervals,  not- 
withstanding the  mosquitoes  and  itit  peet' 
peet  of  a  tiger  that  hung  about  the  neigh- 
borhood, I  got  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  as  I  was  saddling  my 
pony  to  ride  back  to  Bhamo,  there  was  a 
sudden  discharge  of  firearms ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  a  Kachyen,  mounted 
on  a  mule  and  recklessly  flourishing  a 
long  sword,  came  tearing  down  to  the 
river.  He  was  rolling  in  his  saddle  in  a 
way  that  suggested  a  night  of  debauchery, 
and  I  was  somewhat  disconcerted  when 
he  reined  up  right  in  front  of  me  and  pro- 
ceeded \o  load  his  matchlock.  1  got  near 
my  holsters ;  but  he  only  fired  into  the 
air,  and  then  jumped  off  his  mule  and 
came  straight  up  to  me.  Drawing  himself 
up,  he  said :  "  You  are  a  man  ;  I  am  a  man. 
We  are  not  Burmese.  You  receive  the 
great  empress's  pay  and  keep  the  peace 
and  drink  brandy.  I  serve  nobody;  I  am 
a  chief.  I  kill  the  Burmese  and  the  Chi- 
nese and  take  their  cattle,  and  I  drink 
rice-beer.  I  am  a  Singpaw  [the  name  the 
Kachyens  give  themselves,  and  meaning 
emphatically  '  man '].  Give  me  some 
brandy  and  we  will  be  friends." 

I  gave  him  some  from  my  flask,  and  he 
held  it  up  before  him,  saying:  "You  are 


heaven,  1  am  earth.  Rice-beer  is  good, 
brandy  is  better.  Your  dignity  is  infinite; 
your  beauty  is  that  of  the  god  of  the  high- 
est hills;  your  brandy  is  divine.  There 
are  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  in 
the  year,  and  during  that  time  1  eat  seveo 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  meals  and  drink 
two  thousand  times.  If  you  do  not  be* 
lieve  it  come  to  my  village.  1  am  a  cbieL 
1  am  a  Singpaw.  May  you  live  forever ;  ** 
and  he  tossed  down  the  brandy  at  a 
draught. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  asked  me  where 
I  had  come  from  and  where  I  was  going. 
When  t-his  was  told  him  —  he  spoke  Bur- 
mese, notwithstanding  his  contempt  for 
the  people  —  he  repeated  his  invitation  io 
earnest.  We  could  get  to  his  village  that 
night.  He  was  going  there  after  a  visit 
to  his  father's  place,  ^^^st.  hills  off."  His 
village,  Sehek,  was  ten  times  as  fine  a 
place  as  Wah-Pong,  and  I  might  stay  there 
all  my  life  if  I  liked.  I  thought  the  chance 
too  good  to  be  missed,  and  the  chief 
seemed  as  if  he  would  be  as  reasonable 
when  he  was  sober  as  now  when  he  was 
otherwise.  So,  after  a  light  breakfast,  we 
got  ourselves  and  our  beasts  ferried  over 
and  set  off  for  the  hills. 

My  host  proved  a  most  communicative 
person.  He  said  he  knew  the  English 
well.  He  remembered  Colonel  Sladen's 
mission  over  the  hills.  So  did  all  the  Sing- 
paw girls.  They  had  never  got  so  many 
beads  and  gilt  mirrors  before  or  since,  and 
there  had  been  many  marriages  celebrated 
as  a  result  of  that  visit.  That  was  the 
time  for  silver.  The  great  Englishman 
who  liked  the  Kachyens  so  well,  and  was 
so  good-natured  with  everybody,  had  scat- 
tered rupees  about  wherever  he  went. 
Then  there  was  Colonel  Horace  Browne 
afterwards.  The  Singpaw  paw-maings 
knew  very  well  that  it  was  an  arranged 
thing  between  the  Burmese  and  the  Chi- 
nese freebooter  chief  Li  Si-tai,  that  neither 
he  nor  Sladen  before  him  should  come 
back  alive.  But  the  Kachyons  had  saved 
both  of  them.  Sehek  himself  (the  Kach- 
yens like  the  Scotch,  refer  to  themselves 
by  the  name  of  their  holding)  had  fought 
against  the  Chinese  the  time  when  they 
so  nearly  cut  off  Colpnel  Browne  at 
Satee.  Whenever  he  got  excited  over  a 
statement  like  this,  S«hek  became  a  most 
formidable  creature.  He  fired  off  bis 
stockless  gun  and  brandished  his  sword 
dreadfully.  The  path  was  very  narrow. 
He  would  not  let  me  ride  behind  him,  be* 
cause  that  would  have  been  discourteous ; 
and  I  did  not  care  to  ride  in  front  of  him 
on  account  of  his  fusillades.    The  sword 
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exercise  went  on  much  closer  than  was 
agreeable,  aod  on  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  ventured  to  protest  he  very  nearly 
became  quarrelsome.  He  was  the  best 
swordsman  on  the  hills,  he  said.  And  it 
was  necessary  to  show  the  spirits  of  the 
hills,  when  a  stranger  entered  Singpaw 
territory,  that  he  was  a  friend ;  and  that 
could  only  be  done  by  plenty  of  firing  and 
vigorous  exhibition  of  cold  steel.  Where- 
upon I  fired  off  my  Winchester  repeater 
with  one  hand  and  my  revolver  with  the 
other;  and  he  was  charmed,  and  said  he 
would  slaughter  a  buffalo,  and  we  should 
drink  its  warm  blood  together. 

By  this  time  we  had  got  into  the  hills. 
Kachyen  hill  paths  are  not  the  best  in  the 
world.  As  often  as  not  they  are  bare 
rock  pure  and  simple,  with  huge  boulders 
blocking  the  way  and  thick  jungle  all 
around.  The  roads  keep  the  high  ground 
as  much  as  possible  —  no  doubt  with  the 
view  of  seeing  who  is  on  the  move  and 
what  dangers  are  about ;  for  the  Kachyens 
fight  among  one  another  like  wildcats. 
The  Tapeng  River  was  in  sight  all  the 
time.  At  times  we  descended  almost  to 
its  bed,  where  it  rushed  past  among  pro- 
digious boulders  of  granite,  and  again  it 
was  roaring  far  below  us.  It  was  very 
hard  work,  and  my  pony  was  soon  all  of  a 
lather.  Suddenly  the  chief  said:  "We 
won't  go  to  my  village.  My  people  will 
not  expect  a  visitor.  You  would  not  be 
received  with  proper  honor.  We'll  go  to 
Nyoungen." 

No  objection  could  be  made  with  profit ; 
so  we  turned  off  to  Nyoungen,  and  got 
there  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  avenue,  decorated  with  all  sorts  of 
mystic  symbols,  which  leads  up  to  every 
Kachyen  village,  Sehek  told  me  to  wait 
till  he  informed  the  paw-maing  of  my  ar- 
rival. He  was  soon  back  again  with  about 
twenty  men,  who  fired  three  salutes  in  my 
honor;  and  then  we  marched  in  in  great 
state. 

Like  all  Kachyen  houses,  the  chief's 
dwelling  consists  of  a  long  bamboo  shed 
with  very  low  thatch  eaves.  One  end  is 
open  and  forms  a  large  portico,  where  the 
pigs,  ponies,  buffaloes,  and  fowls  are  fed 
by  day  and  herded  at  night.  The  rest  of 
the  house  is  floored  with  bamboo,  and  di- 
vided longitudinally,  with  transverse  par- 
titions on  half  of  one  side.  These  are  the 
rooms  in  which  the  different  members  of 
the  family  sleep.  They  are  open  in  front, 
and  do  not  greatly  differ  in  appearance 
from  cattle-stalls.  The  other  side  is  open 
from  end  to  end  and  forms  a  general 
lOunge.  I 


There  was  some  speechifying  in  the 
Kachyen  language,  to  the  effect  that 
Nyoungen,  like  all  the  other  Singpaws, 
hoped  that  the  English  were  coming. 
Then  the  Burmese  would  leave  the  hill 
people  alone,  and  there  would  be  wealth 
and  happiness.  Meanwhile  I  was  re- 
quested to  consider  the  chief's  house  as 
my  own,  and  to  stay  several  years.  There 
was  great  feasting  that  night,  and  much 
good-fellowship;  though  but  very  few  of 
the  men  could  talk  Burmese  and,  naturally, 
none  of  the  women.  The  men  smoked 
opium  and  drank  skeroOn  a  kind  of  mild 
beer ;  and  the  women  sang  songs  and 
nursed  babies;  the  unmarried  ones  crowd- 
ing round  me  and  begging  for  beads. 
Sehek  ate  fermented  rice  —  very  heady 
stuff  —  till  he  was  helpless.  We  were  all 
very  jovial,  but  the  young  ladies  were 
a  trifle  troublesome.  When  at  length, 
fagged  out  with  the  day's  fatigues  and 
excitements,  I  fell  asleep,  there  were  still 
three  of  them  making  eyes  from  under  the 
fringe  of  hair  that  hangs  down  over  the 
forehead  and  marks  the  Kachyen  maiden. 

Next  day  I  spent  wandering  about  the 
hilltop  among  the  houses,  making  friends 
with  the  men  and  lavishing  among  the 
girls  the  beads  and  other  finery  intended 
for  Wah-Pong.  The  men  were  delighted 
with  the  occasional  loan  of  my  field- 
glasses,  and  the  gunpowder  which  I  was 
able  to  give  them  by  opening  a  lot  of  car- 
tridges ;  but  there  was  not  much  conversa- 
tion to  be  done.  However,  by  the  evening 
I  was  on  intimate  terms  with  everybody. 
We  had  a  convivial  dance  and  swore 
eternal  friendship.  When  this  was  over 
the  men  settled  down  to  steady  drinking 
and  smoking,  and  the  maidens  began 
again.  I  had  four  offers  of  marriage,  made 
with  much  earnestness  and  many  blandish- 
ments. 1  did  not  dare  to  go  to  sleep, 
matters  were  so  desperate. 

Next  morning  Sehek  was  more  tipsy 
than  ever.  My  beads  and  gunpowder 
were  all  gone.  In  Bhamo  they  would  be 
getting  alarmed  about  me.  I  had  not 
changed  my  clothes  for  four  days.  So  I 
represented  to  the  paw-maing  that  I  must 
return  to  replenish  my  stores.  He  pro- 
tested that  I  might  live  with  him  forever, 
but  at  length  allowed  me  to  go  with  an 
escort  of  twenty  men.  Salutes  were  fired 
on  my  departure ;  the  women  formed  in 
lines,  each  clasping  her  neighbor  in  an 
embrace  at  once  affectionate  and  reproach- 
ful. My  body-guard  took  me  as  far  as 
SitKaw,  on  the  Tapeng  River,  and  then 
fired  off  their  guns  independently  till  I 
was  out  of  sight.    I  reached  Bbaroo  next 
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day,  aDd  never  ventured  back  to  Nyoan- 
gen. 

The  Kacbyens  are  not  free  from  evi- 
dences of  degradation  which  belong  to 
savage  instincts  all  the  world  over;  but 
they  are  kindly  and  hospitable  to  a  degree 
when  properly  treated.  A  people  who 
drink  beer,  love  rupees,  and  fire  salutes  in 
honor  of  casual  European  travellers  are 
neither  dead  to  enterprise  nor  danger- 
ously opposed  to  friendly  intercourse. 
We  shall  not  fiod  them  such  troublesome 
neighbors  after  all. 

Shway  Yoe. 


From  St  Jame^s  Gazette. 
IN  THE  CATACOMBS  AT  KIEV. 

It  is  with  considerable  curiosity  that  I 
cross  the  Ghrestchatik,  in  Kiev,  bound 
for  the  famous  exhibition  of  dead  saints 
in  the  catacombs  of  the  Petcherskoi.  mon- 
astery, which  forms  the  surpassing  attrac* 
tion  of  the  Dnieper  capital.  The  city  is 
glowing  in  the  fierce  beams  of  a  mid-July 
sun.  The  streets  are  unusually  full  and 
traffic  unusually  brisk ;  for  it  is  the  very 
height  of  the  pilgrim  season,  and  from 
far-off  regions  with  unpronounceable 
names  many  a  m'oujik  is  trudging  into  the 
town  on  his  way  to  what  is  called  the  Kiev 
Petcherskaya  Lavra.  Boat-loads  of  peas- 
ants, devout  and  dirty,  are  landing  down 
by  the  river-side,  and  cartfuls  are  rum- 
bling in  from  the  dusty  outskirts.  All, 
like  myself,  are  en  route  for  the  under- 
ground burial-place  of  the  Kiev  Brother- 
hood, where  the  saints  of  the  Russian 
Church  are  interred,  and  where  their 
bodies  may  be  seen  at  certain  seasons 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve. 

Turning  the  corner  of  the  principal 
thoroughfare,  1  come  upon  a  promising 
party,  and,  after  the  usual  salutations,  join 
them.  There  are  six  in  all,  well-to-do 
peasants  evidently.  The  men  saunter 
leisurely  in  front,  while  the  women,  in  high 
jack-boots  and  short  grey  kirtles,  tramp 
wearily  in  rear,  with  the  household  bag- 
gage—  some  bed-coverings  and  cooking 
utensils  —  in  a  bag  slung  over  the  shoul- 
der. We  go  up  the  Alexandrovskaya, 
mounting  the  hilly  street  that  leads  to  the 
citadel.  The  men  are  friendly  and  com- 
municative. One  tells  me  he  is  going  to 
pray  for  the  recovery  of  a  crippled  child ; 
another  is  suffering  from  a  form  of  blight 
for  which  a  visit  to  the  Lavra  has  been 
recommended  as  an  infallible  cure.  The 
third  came  because  bis  wife  wished  it; 


she  has  no  children,  and  the  boly  Theo* 
dosius  is  said  to  interest  himself  in  such 
cases.  Chatting  on,  we  gain  the  hilltop, 
cross  the  intervening  squares,  and  enter 
the  fortress  that  commands  the  low-lying 
country  around.  Passing  earthworks  and 
ditches,  casemates  and  heavy  guns,  we 
reach  the  doors  of  the  monastery,  traverse 
the  inner  quadrangle,  facing  the  church, 
and  turn  into  the  office  of  the  director, 
where,  in  becoming  language,  we  explain 
our  desire  to  see  the  saints  below.  After 
waiting  ten  minutes  or  so,  a  young  monk 
appears  to  conduct  us;  and,  minus  the 
ladies,  who  are  specially  attended  to,  we 
start  for  the  catacombs  in  the  heart  of  the 
hill. 

A  winding  road,  banked  up  on  either 
side,  leads  us  to  a  covered  passage  slop- 
ing downwards.  We  descend  by  wooden 
stairs,  on  which  are  seated  many  beggars 
—  apparently  all  the  halt  and  maimed  and 
blind  of  the  city,  with  idiots  and  impos- 
tors, who  moan  entreatingly.  A  chorus 
of  blessings  salutes  us  as  we  go  down, 
while  alms-bags,  suspended  at  the  end  of 
long  sticks,  are  thrust  in  our  faces.  Theo 
comes  another  staircase,  and  we  reach  a 
little  chapel  or  crypt,  where  six  other  pil- 
grims join  us.  Each  buys  a  wax  candle 
of  a  monk  seated  in  front  of  a  table  in  the 
corner.  We  receive  a  sprinkling  of  holy 
water,  and  light  tapers,  while  our  coo* 
ductor  opens  an  iron  door  on  one  side. 
In  single  file  we  pass  through  ;  the  monk 
leading  the  way,  and  I  modestly  bringing 
up  the  rear.  The  metal  door  clangs  to, 
the  candles  flicker  for  an  instant  in  the 
gloom,  and  we  stand  in  the  resting-place 
of  the  dead. 

We  are  in  a  narrow  and  pitch-dark 
winding  passage,  about  six  feet  high  and 
four  feet  wide,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The 
sides  and  roof  are  black  from  the  smoke 
of  the  candles  carried  by  countless  gener- 
ations of  pilgrims.  We,  the  last  comers, 
pace  on  through  the  darkness,  our  candles 
only  feebly  lighting  up  the  gloomy  vault, 
while  our  conductor  drones  out  in  a  steady 
monotone  a  highly  colored  account  of  the 
miraculous  origin  of  the  catacombs.  Sud- 
denly we  stop.  There  is  a  niche  on  the 
left  where  the  rock  has  been  cut  away  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  kind  of  bench 
about  two  feet  from  the  floor.  On  this 
stands  an  open  coffin,  the  lid  thrown  back ; 
and  in  the  coffin  lies  a  body  wrapped  in  a 
single  fold  of  red-colored  cloth.  There  is 
no  glass  covering  —  nothing  whatever  be- 
tween the  spectator  and  the  shrouded 
form.  It  is  the  first  of  the  dead  saints; 
the  boly  Johannes,  our  guide  says,  as  well 
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as  I  can  gather.  We  all  bow  reverently, 
the  peasants  looking  with  awe  upon  the 
rigid  outline  before  them.  My  own  sen- 
sations are  a  trifle  mixed.  I  observe  that, 
although  the  abbot  has  been  dead  more 
than  five  hundred  years,  his  remains  ex- 
hibit a  remarkable  breadth  and  solidity. 
But  there  is  no  time  to  ponder  the  ques- 
tion; for  our  conductor  moves  off,  and 
%ve,  one  by  one,  prepare  to  follow,  each  in 
succession  bending  over  the  coffin  and 
kissing  —  as  all  are  expected  to  —  the 
form  enveloped  in  the  cere-clothes.  In  a 
few  moments  we  come  to  another  niche, 
another  open  coffin,  and  another  dead 
saint.  As  before,  we  pause  to  hear  his 
name  and  virtues  recited,  and  as  before, 
we  file  off  one  by  one  after  kissing  the 
shroud.  But  here  I  manage  to  investigate 
a  little  on  my  own  account.  As  I  bend 
over  the  body  —  being  the  last  of  the  party 
and  in  semi-darkness  —  I  take  the  free- 
dom of  grasping  the  saint*s  feet  for  just  a 
single  instant,  and  discover  that  he  never 
had  any  toes.  I  hurry  on,  and  presently 
our  procession  stops  before  the  remains 
of  a  certain  holy  abbot  named  Damian. 
The  same  respect  is  paid  to  him  as  to  his 
predecessors ;  and  here  a  firm  though  per- 
fectly reverential  touch  reveals  the  fact 
that  this  pious  father  could  have  possessed 
no  ribs.  Again  we  move  on,  and  again 
pause  on  reaching  the  coffin  of  the  good 
Nicholai.  And  this  time  1  distinctly  as* 
certain,  before  rejoining  my  companions, 
that  at  some  time  or  other  the  saint's  legs 
must  have  grown  together,  for  in  death 
they  are  not  divided. 

We  steadily  continue  our  underground 
journey;  the  young  monk  in  front  running 
through  a  catalogue  of  miracles  wrought 
by  the  saints  whose  remains  we  are  view- 
ing. Every  now  and  then  the  peasants 
cross  themselves  and  murmur  a  prayer 
when  they  hear  some  more  than  ordinarily 
marvellous  exploit.  We  are  just  hearing 
the  last  of  a  wonderful  spring  of  water  in 
the  catacombs,  which  disappears  the  mo- 
ment an  unbeliever's  foot  approaches, 
when  we  come  to  the  resting-place  of  a 
very  great  saint  who.se  name  I  do  not 
catch.  He  has  a  little  shrine  all  to  him- 
self, with  hanging  lamp,  holy  picture,  and 
curtains.  There  is  no  coffin  visible,  and 
we  Nail  kneel  and  kiss  the  rocky  ground, 
while  our  conductor  recites  a  short  prayer. 
We  then  move  towards  a  point  in  the  dis- 
tance, where  a  single  ray  of  light  pierces 
the  darkness.  Getting  nearer  we  find  it 
proceeds  from  a  tiny  window  in  the  pas- 
sage wall.  One  by  one  we  are  allowed  to 
look  through.    AH  we  see  is  a  rock-cut 


chamber  Illumined  by  a  solitary  lamp  de- 
pending from  the  roof.  Here,  our  guide 
informs  us,  are  interred  eleven  members 
of  the  brotherhood  who  built  themselves 
up  alive  in  the  catacombs,  leaving  only 
the  aperture  visible  through  which  to  re- 
ceive the  small  supply  of  food  they  re« 
quired.  There  is  no  access  to  the  interior 
of  this  vault,  and  the  lamp  continues  burn- 
ing only  by  miracle.  I  have  no  time  to 
ask  how  the  last  of  the  eleven  monks  man- 
aged to  inter  himself;  for  our  conductor 
hurries  us  on,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
spot  where  one  of  the  holy  fathers  buried 
himself  up  to  his  neck  in  the  ground  and 
lived  in  this  position  for  the  rest  of  his 
days. 

In  a  few  moments  the  open  coffins  with 
their  canonized  contents  begin  again  as 
before.     But  by  this  time  our  lights  are 
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getting  low,  and  we  have  only  three  can- 
dles still  burning  between  us.  So  our 
guide  tells  us  we  must  hasten  on.  Then  in 
rapid  succession  we  pass  some  score  of 
dead  saints,  dififering  in  no  way  from  those 
already  described,  their  remains  charac- 
terized by  the  same  apparent  solidity  and 
breadth  that  struck  me  at  first.  As  we 
approach  the  end  of  the  passage,  our  con- 
ductor prepares  us  for  the  concluding 
**  sight."  We  are  to  be  allowed  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  one  of  the  dead  saints,  to 
whom  we  are  further  to  have  the  privilege 
of  making  special  petition.  Presentiv  we 
reach  the  last  coffin  containing  the  body 
of  a  certain  holy  Semon.  The  cloth 
shrouding  his  remains  is  thrown  back 
over  the  chest,  and  in  the  semi-darkness  I 
catch  a  glimpse  of  what  really  looks  like 
a  human  face.  The  effect  of  this  upon 
the  peasants  in  front  of  me  is  electrical. 
With  what  sounds  like  a  howl,  but  is  in 
reality  a  cry  for  mercy  and  compassion, 
they  throw  themselves  upon  the  hard 
ground,  and,  with  streaming  eyes,  kiss  the 
polished  coffin  again  and  again.  To  and 
fro  they  rock  themselves,  repeating  all  the 
time  their  prayers  in  a  homely  dialect,  of 
which  I  do  not  understand  a  word  except 
the  frequently  recurring  "Gospodar." 
But  the  fervor  does  not  last  long.  The 
men  soon  recover  themselves,  and  rise 
and  move  off  to  where  our  conductor  is 
busy  unlocking  an  iron  door  at  the  end  of 
the  passage.  I  am  then  able  to  approach 
the  coffin  and  view  the  contents  there.  A 
glance  suffices  to  show  that  what  I  took 
for  a  human  face  is  only  a  wax  mask, 
poorly  modelled.  I  now  draw  the  shroud 
just  a  trifle  lower  over  the  chest,  so  as  to 
uncover  the  body  a  little,  and  find  that  the 
rest  of  the  saint  is  wood. 
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From  St.  Jaroe^s  Gasette. 
THAWING  A  VILLAGE. 


Just  five  years  aj^o  several  **auld 
lichts  "  ^ot  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
tD};  to  look  for  their  villag^e,  and  could  not 
see  it  anywhere.  I  was  in  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  two-storied  houses  in  the  place,  and 
could  have  shaken  hands  with  my  friends 
without  from  the  upper  windows.  To 
get  out  of  doors  you  had  to  walk  up-stairs. 
The  outlook  was  a  sea  of  snow  fading  into 
white  hills  and  sky,  with  the  quarry  stand- 
ing out  red  and  ragged  to  the  right  like  a 
rock  in  the  ocean.  The  manse  was  gone, 
but  had  left  its  garden  trees  behind,  their 
branches  growing  from  the  snow.  Roofs 
were  humps  in  the  white  blanket.  The 
spire  of  the  Established  Kirk  stood  up 
cold  and  sti£E,  like  a  monument  to  the 
buried  inhabitant. 

Those  of  the  villagers  who  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  conveying  spades  into 
their  houses  the  night  before,  dug  them- 
selves out.  They  hobbled  cautiously  over 
the  snow,  sometimes  sinking  into  it  to 
their  knees,  when  they  stood  still  and 
slowly  took  in  the  situation.  It  had  been 
snowing  more  or  less  for  a  week,  but  in  a 
commonplace  kind  of  way,  and  they  had 
gone  to  bed  thinking  all  was  well.  This 
night  the  snow  must  have  fallen  as  if  the 
heavens  had  opened  up,  determined  to 
shake  themselves  free  of  it  forever. 

The  man  who  first  came  to  himself  and 
saw  what  was  to  be  done  was  Henders 
Mealmaker.  Henders  had  no  fixed  occu- 
pation, being  but  an  "orra  roan"  about 
the  village,  and  the  best  thing  known  of 
him  was  that  his  mother's  sister  was  a 
Baptist.  He  feared  God,  man,  nor  the 
minister;  and  all  the  learning  he  had  was 
obtained  from  assiduous  study  of  our 
grocer's  window.  But  for  one  brief  day 
he  had  things  his  own  way  in  the  village, 
or,  speaking  strictly,  on  the  top  of  it. 
With  a  spade,  a  broom,  and  a  pickaxe, 
which  sat  lightly  on  his  broad  shoulders 
(he  was  not  even  back-bent,  and  that 
showed  him  no  respectable  weaver),  Hen- 
ders delved  his  way  to  the  nearest  house, 
which  formed  one  of  a  row,  and  addressed 
the  inmates  down  the  chimney.  They  had 
already  been  clearing  it  at  the  other  end, 
or  his  words  would  have  been  choked. 
♦*  You're  snawed  up.  Davit,"  cried  Hen- 
ders, in  a  voice  that  was  entirely  busi- 
nesslike; "hae  ye  a  spade?"  A  conver- 
sation ensued  up  and  down  this  unusual 
channel  of  communication.  The  unlucky 
householder,  taking  no  thought  of  the 
morrow,  was    without  a  spade.    But  if 


Henders  would  clear  away  the  snow  from 
his  door  he  would  be  "varra  obleged." 
Henders,  however,  had  to  cume  to  terms 
first.  **  The  chairge  is  saxpence.  Davit !  *' 
he  shouted.  Then  a  haggling  ensued. 
Henders  must  be  neighborly.  A  plate  of 
broth,  now  —  or,  say,  twopence.  But 
Henders  was  obdurate.  **rse  nae  time 
to  argybargy  wi'  ye,  Davit.  Gin  ye're  no 
willin'  to  say  saxpence,  I'm  a£E  to  Will'um 
Pyatt's.  He's  buried  too."  So  the  victim 
had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  one  of  two 
things :  he  must  either  "  say  saxpence  "  or 
remain  where  he  was. 

If  Henders  was  **  promised,"  he  took 
good  care  that  no  snowed-up  villager 
should  perjure  himself.  He  made  his 
way  to  a  window  first,  and,  clearing  the 
snow  from  the  top  of  it,  pointed  out  that 
he  could  not  conscientiously  proceed  far- 
ther until  the  debt  had  been  paid.  **  Money 
doon  !  "  he  cried  io,  as  soon  as  he  reached 
a  pane  of  glass ;  or,  **  Come  awa  wi'  my 
saxpence  noo ! " 

The  belief  that  this  day  had  not  come 
to  Henders  unexpectedly  was  borne  out 
by  the  methodical  nature  of  his  procedure. 
His  charges  varied  from  sixpence  to  half 
a  crown,  according  to  the  wealth  and 
status  of  bis  victims ;  and  when,  later  oo, 
there  were  rivals  in  the  snow,  be  had  the 
discrimination  to  reduce  his  minimum  fee 
to  threepence.  He  had  the  honor  of  dig* 
ging  out  three  ministers  at  one  shilling, 
one  and  threepence,  and  two  shillings 
respectively. 

Half-a-dozen  times  within  the  next  fort« 
night  the  village  was  reburied  in  snow. 
This  generally  happened  in  the  night- 
time ;  but  the  villagers  were  not  to  be 
caught  unprepared  again.  Spades  stood 
ready  to  their  hands  in  the  morning,  and 
they  fought  their  way  above  ground  with* 
out  Henders  Mealmaker's  assistance.  To 
clear  the  snow  from  the  narrow  w>ndsaad 
streets,  however,  was  a  task  not  to  be  at« 
tempted ;  and  the  villagers  rested  content 
when  enough  light  got  into  their  work* 
shops  to  let  them  see  where  their  looms 
stood.  Wading  through  beds  of  snow  they 
did  not  much  mind;  but  they  wondered 
what  would  happen  to  their  bouses  when 
the  thaw  came. 

But  the  thaw  was  slow  In  coming. 
Snow  during  the  night  and  several  degrees 
of  frost  by  day  was  what  we  began  to  ac» 
cept  as  a  revised  order  of  nature.  Vainly 
the  village  doctor,  whose  practice  extended 
into  the  glens,  made  repeated  attempts  to 
reach  his  distant  patients,  twice  driving 
so  far  into  the  wilderness  of  snow  that  he 
could  neither  go  oo  uor  turo  back.    A 
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ploujs^hman  who  contrived  to  gallop  ten 
miles  for  him  did  not  get  home  for  a  week. 
Between  the  village,  which  is  nowadays 
an  agricultural  centre  of  some  importance, 
and  the  outlying  farms  communication 
had  been  cut  off  for  a  month ;  and  we 
beard  subsequently  of  one  farmer  who  did 
not  see  a  human  being,  unconnected  with 
his  own  farm  and  sleeping  at  it,  for  seven 
weeks.  Two  country  schools  not  three 
miles  distant  were  closed  for  weeks,  and 
even  in  the  village  there  was  only  a  sprink- 
ling of  scholars. 

On  Sundays  the  feeling  between  the 
different  denominations  ran  high,  and  the 
good  folk  who  did  not  go  to  church 
counted  those  who  did.  In  the  Estab- 
lished Church  there  was  a  creditable  gath* 
cring,  who  waited  in  vain  for  the  minister. 
After  a  time  it  got  abroad  that  a  flag  of 
distress  was  flying  from  the  manse,  and 
then  it  was  seen  that  the  minister  was 
storm-staid.  An  oflice-bearer  offered  to 
conduct  service;  but  the  others  present 
thought  they  had  done  their  duty  and 
went  home.  The  U.  P.  bell  did  not  ring 
at  all,  and  the  kirk  gates  were  not  opened. 
The  Free  Kirk  did  bravely  however.  The 
attendance  in  the  forenoon  amounted  to 
seven,  including  the  minister;  but  in  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  turn  out  of  upwards 
of  fifty.  How  much  denominational  com- 
petition had  to  do  with  this,  none  can  say ; 
but  the  general  opinion  was  that  this  mus- 
ter to  afternoon  service  was  a  piece  of 
vainglory.  Next  Sunday  all  the  kirks 
were  on  their  mettle,  and,  though  the 
snow  was  drifting  the  whole  day,  services 
were  general.  It  was  felt  that  after  the 
action  of  the  Free  Kirk  the  "Estab- 
lisheds  "  and  the  U.  P.'s  must  show  what 
they  too  were  capable  of.  So,  when  the 
bells  rang  at  eleven  o'clock  and  two, 
church-goers  began  to  pour  out  of  every 
close.  If  I  remember  aright,  the  victory 
lay  with  the  U.  P.'s  by  two  women  and  a 
boy.  What  was  regarded  as  a  judgment 
on  the  Free  Kirk  for  its  boastfulness  of 
spirit  on  the  preceding  Sunday  happened 
during  the  forenoon.  While  the  service 
was  taking  place  a  great  clod  of  snow 
slipped  from  the  roof  and  fell  right  against 
the  church-door.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  prisoners  could  make  up  their  minds 
to  leave  by  the  windows;  and  even  yet 
they  are  not  certain  that  it  was  a  proper 
thing  to  do. 

That  was  the  first  warning  of  the  thaw. 
It  froze  again ;  tfiere  was  more  snow  ;  the 
thaw  set  in  in  earnest;  and  then  the 
streets  were  a  sight  to  see^  There  was 
no  traffic  to  turn  the  snow  to  slush,  and 


where  it  had  not  been  piled  up  in  walls  a 
few  feet  from  the  houses,  it  remained  in 
the  narrow  ways  till  it  became  a  lake.  It 
tried  to  escape  through  doorways,  when  it 
sank  slowly  into  the  earthen  floors.  Gen- 
tle breezes  created  a  ripple  on  its  surface, 
and  strong  winds  lifted  it  into  the  air  and 
flung  it  against  the  houses.  It  under- 
mined the  heaps  of  clotted  snow  till  they 
tottered  like  icebergs  and  fell  to  pieces. 
Men  made  their  way  through  it  on  stilts. 
Had  a  frost  followed,  the  result  would 
have  been  appalling;  but  there  was  no 
more  frost  that  winter.  A  fortnight  passed 
before  the  place  looked  itself  again,  and 
even  then  heaps  of  snow  stood  their 
ground  in  the  streets,  while  the  country 
roads  were  like  newly  ploughed  fields  after 
rain.  The  heat  from  large  fires  soon  pen- 
etrated through  roofs  of  slate  and  thatch ; 
and  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  for  a 
man  to  be  flattened  to  the  ground  by  a 
**  slithering  "  of  snow  from  above  just  as 
he  opened  his  door.  But  it  had  seldom 
more  than  ten  feet  to  fall.  Most  interest- 
ing of  all  was  the  novel  sensation  experi- 
enced as  the  village  began  to  assume  its 
familiar  aspect,  and  objects  so  long  buried 
that  they  had  been  half  forgotten  came 
back  to  view  and  use. 


From  St.  James*s  Gazette. 
THE  CROSSBILL. 

The  frost  and  desolation  of  northern 
regions  have  driven  down  many  rare  birds, 
and  we  have  just  flushed  a  flock  of  snow* 
buntings  in  winter  plumage  from  a  field 
of  rye-grass.  The  *'gleades**  are  driven 
from  the  fells,  and  one  or  more  pairs  are 
circling  the  valley.  Woodcock  and  snipe 
come  to  the  springs,  and  duck  and  wild 
geese  to  the  still  mountain  tarns.  The 
poacher  will  have  a  glorious  time  with 
his  "gins,"  and  "springes,"  and  nets. 
Now  he  closely  scans  the  weather,  and 
will  at  evening  pass  under  the  wood  and 
down  by  the  **hag"  path.  Heavily  does 
he  wade  through  the  snow,  his  old  black 
bitch  doggedly  following  at  his  heels. 
And  still,  softly  silent,  the  snow  continues 
to  fall. 

For  hours  from  my  lookout  I  have  been 
sweeping  with  my  glass  the  snow-plumed 
pines  in  search  of  a  flock  of  interesting 
birds  that  do  not  appear.  But  in  such 
weather  as  this  the  crossbills  always  ar- 
rive. In  severe  winters  I  have  never 
looked  in  vain  for  them  in  the  pine  wood. 
There  they  are  I  —  now  on  the  upper,  now 
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on  the  lower  branches ;  so  tanne  that  we 
may  approach  unheeded.  The  birds  give 
out  a  constant  twitter,  and  ever  repeat 
their  not  unmusical  call-notes.  Never 
still,  they  are  constantly  changing  posi- 
tion, fluttering  from  branch  to  branch, 
constantly  sending  down  showers  of  cones 
and  scales,  and  themselves  hanging  in 
every  conceivable  position.  Nimbly  they 
go,  parrot-like,  along  the  under  sides  of 
the  boughs,  climbing  and  holding  with  bill 
and  feet.  What  a  babble  of  self-satisfied, 
quiet  chattering  comes  from  the  feeding 
nock !  What  wonderful  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end  in  those  crossed  mandi- 
bles !  Every  third  cone  or  so  comes  to 
the  ground,  but  none  are  followed.  When 
one  is  secured  it  is  held  with  the  foot 
upon  the  centre  of  a  bough,  and  the  bill 
quickly  invades  the  hard  material.  The 
birds  feed  for  an  hour  now,  and  return 
again  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  severity 
of  the  weather  in  no  way  affects  them. 
Together  they  roam  the  fir  woods,  feeding 
indiscriminately  upon  the  cones  of  fir, 
pine,  and  larch.  Full  of  life  and  anima- 
tion, their  movements  are  ever  changing. 
Their  plumage  is  various;  bright  red, 
orange,  yellow,  and  green  are  the  coats  of 
of  the  individuals,  but  no  two  seem  quite 
alike.  Once,  and  once  only,  have  they 
been  observed  on  the  confines  of  our  gar- 
den, and  then  feeding  upon  the  scarlet 
fruit  of  the  rowan  or  mountain  ash.    Their 

Cartiality  to  this  food  was  amply  testified 
y  their  completely  denuding  the  trees. 
Here  is  the  interesting  and  quaintly 
told  account  of  bow  the  crossbills  first 
appeared  in  this  country.  **The  yeere 
1593  was  a  greate  and  exceeding  yeere  of 
apples ;  and  there  were  greate  plenty  of 
strange  birds,  that  shewed  themselves  at 
the  time  the  apples  were  full  rype  who 
fedde  uppon  the  kernells  onely  of  those 
apples,  and  haveinge  a  bill  with  one  beake 
wrythinge  over  the  other,  which  would 
presently  bore  a  greate  hole  in  one  of  the 
apples,  and  make  way  to  the  kernells. 
They  were  of  the  bignesse  of  a  bullfinch : 
the  henne  right  like  the  henne  of  the 
bullfinch  in  coulour;  the  cocke  a  very  glo- 
rious bird,  in  a  manner  al  reddeor  yellowe 
on  the  brest,  backe,  and  head.  The  oldest 
man  living  never  heard  or  reade  of  any 
such  like  bird :  and  the  thinge  most  to  bee 
noted  was,  that  it  seemed  they  came  out 
of  some  country  not  inhabited,  for  that 
they  at  the  first  would  abide  shooting  at 
tbemj  either  with  pellet,  bowe,  or  other 
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engine,  and  not  remove  till  they  were 
stricken  downe;  moreover,  they  would 
abide  the  throweing  at  them  with  apples. 
They  came  when  the  apples  were  full 
rype,  and  went  away  when  the  apples  were 
cleane  fallen.  They  were  very  good 
meat."  The  tameness  here  alluded  to  is 
characteristic  of  the  species.  Fifty  years 
ago  a  member  of  my  family  followed  a 
flock  of  thirteen  of  these  birds,  every  one 
of  which,  owing  to  their  tameness,  he 
shot.  The  birds  were  feeding  upon  two 
larch-trees  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
wood,  and  allowed  the  gunner  to  cooie 
quite  close. 

The  crossbill  can  hardly  now  be  con- 
sidered a  rare  bird  in  this  country.  It 
has  occurred  in  almost  every  English 
county  and  has  bred  in  a  great  many. 
And  yet  much  of  its  history  remains  in 
comparative  obscurity.  It  comes  to  us 
independent  of  time  or  season,  sets  do 
limit  to  its  wanderings,  and  breeds  wher- 
ever the  season  may  happen  to  find  it. 
Nests  of  crossbills  have  been  found  in 
almost  every  county;  and  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  where  the  birds  are  plentiful, 
they  are  found  to  breed  in  winter  upon 
the  upper  branches  of  the  fir-trees.  The 
nest  is  usually  placed  in  the  angle  formed 
by  a  bough  with  the  main  stem.  The 
materials  of  which  the  nest  is  composed 
are  grass,  moss,  and  fine  pine  boughs. 
The  nest  and  eggs  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  our  greenfinch,  though  they  are 
slightly  smaller.  The  young,  when  a  few 
days  old,  are  covered  with  fine  down  of  a 
dark  greenish  color,  with  parallel  black 
bars.  At  the  time  the  young  birds  leave 
the  nest  their  mandibles  resemble  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  finches,  and  show  no 
sign  of  "crossing"  until  the  young  ones 
begin  to  roam  the  woods  with  the  parent 
birds. 

The  parrot  crossbill  is  another  species 
of  the  same  family  which  has  rarely  oc- 
curred in  England;  as  is  also  the  white- 
winged.  Than  the  common  species  the 
first  is  more  robust  in  form,  with  the  red 
of  its  plumage  intensified.  Except  for 
superiority  in  size,  so  much  alike  are  the 
two  species  that  they  were  long  spoken  of 
merely  as  varietal  forms.  In  the  coun- 
tries where  the  birds  breed  the  parrot 
crossbill  is  rarer  than  its  congener;  though 
in  habits  the  two  species  are  almost  tdea- 
tical.  And  this,  too,  may  be  said  of  the 
white-barred  bird,  laying  stress  oo  its 
great  rarity. 
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IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


Thou  work  of  man  that  stilly  dost  reprove 
Thy  boastful  maker's  evanescent  day, 
Steadfast  alone  while  time  and  mortals  move 
On  to  oblivion  and  to  dark  decay, 
Oft  has  the  child,  ^th  simple,  curious  eye. 
Slow  traced  the  record  of  thy  lettered  stone. 
Whose  honored  age  the  nation  brought  to  lie 
In  the  calm  shelter  that  his  youth  had  known 
Here  the  high  wish,  the  great  resolve,  were 

'born 
In  many  a  British  heart,  to  ripen  soon 
In  deeds  that  shine  above  the  mantling  morn, 
And  "pluck  bright  honor  from  the  p^e-faced 

moon." 
'Neath  yon  worn  pave  some  poet's  burning 

heart 
Sleeps,  cloddish  now,  whose  strains  on  beauty's 

breath 
Still  speak  the  soul  of  love  with  living  art, 
And  mock  the  date  and  epitaph  of  death. 
Here  the  great  warrior  lies  in  dreamless  rest, 
From  whose  brave  wounds  our  peace  and  plenty 

spring ; 
Here  Mansneld's  brain  and  Chatham's  swell- 
ing breast 
Lie  'neath  our  feet  oblivious,  mouldering ; 
Here  high  Elizabeth,  that  towering  queen, 
Yields  to  a  mightier  potentate  than  she, 
And  Scottish  Mary,  false  but  fair  of  mien, 
Sleeps  neath  her  own  wan,  piteous  effigy. 
The  snuffy  verger  drones  his  oft-conned  lore. 
The  throngs,  half  careless,  half-way  reverent 

pass; 
Each  knows  a  grave  for  him  lies  6n  before. 
Beneath  some  churchyard's  rank  and  billowed 

grass. 
None  will  remember  him  when  life  is  done. 
Save,  for  a  time,  some  kindred  heart,  whose  day 
Is  mortal,  too,  marked  by  the  rolling  sun 
A  little  space,  then  vanishing  for  aye. 
But  still  the  warm  blood  visits  his  dull  heart. 
The  sunlight  gilds  his  smug  face  with  its  gold, 
As  back  he  turns  to  busy  street  and  mart. 
Delving  in  dirt,  forgetful  and  consoled 

Charles  Noble  Gregory. 


MadiaoD. 


Milwaukee  SentineL 


ON  LAST  LOOKING  INTO  SMILES'  "  SELF- 
HELP." 

L 
Much  musing  have  I  read  of  strenuous  men  — 
Of  soldier,  painter,  craftsman,  those  who 
wrought 
And  reaped  success,  and  now  in  this  world's 
ken 
Loom  largely ;  whom  our  younger  ones  are 
taught 
To  mould  their  lives  on.    Yet  the  more  my 
thought 
Turns  towards  the  losing  side,  that  unsung 
band 
Of  broken  hearts  who,  ever  failing,  fousht 
The  long,  long  battle,  while  the  iron  hand 


Aye  pressed  them  backward  from  their  high 
emprise 
Until  they  perished.    And  the  rabble  rout 
Still  rushes  with  stretched  neck  and  staring 
eyes 
To  greet  the  coming  man.    So,  let  them 
shout,  — 
Faint  grow  the  echoes  of  their  rude  applause  ; 
Blot  out  that  huckstering  tale  of  gain  and 
loss. 
Behold  the  leader  of  a  vanquished  cause. 
His  arms  extended  on  the  bitter  cross  I 

IL 

What  of  the  weak  things  of  the  earth  ?    Of 
those 

Who  found  no  helper,  or  he  came  too  late  ? 
Of  all  that  spectre  multitude,  who  knows 

Aught  of  their  struggle  with  malignant  fate  ? 
Is  there  no  Homer  for  the  beaten  side  7 

Are  they  beneath  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  ? 
The  pity  of  the  good  ?    Let  fools  deride ; 

The  tattered  troops  of  Failure  high  I'll  pritt. 
Such  the  brave  sailor  who  with  all  his  host 

Slow,  month  by  month,  leashed  in  by  fool's 
commands. 
Rotted  to  death  along  the  deadly  coast. 

And  left  the  victory  for  another's  hands. 
And  such  was  he  who,  bom  to  guide  a  State, 

Sunk  in  decay  and  gasping  in  death's  throes. 
Fell  on  the  threshold  of  the  captured  gate, 

Burst  inward  by  the  rush  of  Moslem  foes. 

Specutor.  Harold  B.  Harrison. 


Though  many  cry, 
What  sin  it  is  to  lie. 

Yet  they  who  bear 
Truth's  travail-pang,  how  rare  I 

Twofold  the  pain 
Of  him  who  would  attain  • 

The  land  of  light  : 
To  clear  the  clouded  sight. 
And  fashion  struggling  speech  in  words  that 
aim  aright. 

If  thou  through  tears 
And  toil  and  trembling  fears 

Hast  found  the  clue 
That  severs  false  and  true, 

Yet,  yet  beware  1 
For  through  the  teeming  air 

(Out  of  the  deep 
Wherein  thy  passions  sleep) 
Storm-douds  mav  rise  and  break,  and  spoil 
what  thou  wouldst  reap ; 

And  wilt  thou  then. 
When  all  is  known  to  men, 

Blameless  appear,  < 
In  every  part  sincere  7 

Scarce  will  it  be. 
If  snares  have  compassed  thee. 

Strive  only  this. 
To  atone  where  thou  didst  miss ; 
And  trust  that  dark  shall  yield  to  light,  and 
sorrow's  touch  to  bliss. 

J.  R.  Mozlby. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
DARWINISM  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  practical 
importance  of  the  body  of  teaching  com- 
monly associated    with  the  name  of  the 
late   Mr.  Darwin.    There  is  perhaps  no 
department    of    intellectual    activity    in 
which  it  does  not  directly  touch  upon  the 
gravest  problems.    My  present  object  is 
to  consider  its  bearing  upon  the  theory  of 
the  public  order  usually  spoken  of  as  de- 
mocracy ;  a  theory  no  less  influential  in 
the  political  world  than  Darwinism  in  the 
world  of  thought.    But  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  examine  both  these 
vocables  a  little.    Our  age  lives  upon  a 
small  stock  of  commonplaces,  and  is  dom- 
inated   by    a   few   phrases..  Words,   as 
Goethe  complains,  take  the  place  of  ideas. 
And  one  result  is  that  words  lose  precise 
connotations.     Hence  a  writer  who  de- 
sires to  be  accurate  himself,  and  to  help 
his  readers  to  some  clear  insight  into  the 
matters  of  which  he  treats,  is  often  obliged 
to  define,  more  or  less  formally,  before  he 
proceeds    to    his   argument.     It  will  be 
well  then,  to  note  here  that,  as  much  Pla- 
tontsm  is  vulgarly  current  for  which  you 
will  search   in  vain  the  philosopher    of 
Academe,  as  the  Lutheranism  of  the  pres- 
ent day  consists  largely  of  opinions  of 
which  the  founder  of  Protestantism  was 
guiltless,  so  a  great  deal  passes  for  Darwin- 
ism which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writ* 
ings  of  Mr.  Darwin.    What  the  lifelong 
labors  of  that  patient  and  conscientious 
inquirer  really  established,  we  will  con- 
sider by-and-by.    I  am  for  the   moment 
concerned  with  the  signification  which  the 
word   Darwinism  bears  in  common   par* 
lance  throughout  Europe.    And  this  will 
be  best  seen  if  we  go  to  Germany.    There 
it  is  that  most  of  the  world's  cerebration 
is  performed.    There  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Darwin  was  eagerly  embraced  long  before 
it    had  obtained  credit  among  ourselves. 
And  there  it   has  been   developed,  with 
enthusiastic  devotion  and  singular  hardi- 
boQd,   by  a  host  of  savants ^  who  have 
sought  in  it  the  key  to  well-nigh  all  the 
world's  enigmas.    Foremost  among  these 
is  Professor  Hackel,  whose  writings  have 
unquestionably  done  more  than  Darwin's 
own  for  the  di£Eusion  of  what  is  generally 


known  as  Darwinism,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
fessor's native  country,  but  in  France,  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  said  in  England  too. 
The  account  which  he  himself  gives  of  his 
labors  is    that    he  has  **  endeavored  to 
bind  together  in  a  philosophy  Darwin's 
facts;  to  view  them  in  the  light  of  gen- 
eral conceptions."    But,  in  truth,  specula- 
tion occupies  a  much  greater  place  than 
fact  in  his  system.     In  the  first  place,  he 
has  adopted   Darwin's  theories,  without 
the  reserves,  rectifications,  and  modifica- 
tions by  which  that  candid  investigator 
afterwards  limited  them.    Thus,  to  give 
merely  one  example,  in  the  law  of  natural 
selection,  to  the  action  of  which  the  En- 
glish naturalist  in  his  latter  years  confessed 
himself  to  have  **  probably  attached  too 
much,"  and  which  he  therefore  thought 
himself  bound  to  restate,  in  order  '*to 
confine  his  remarks  to  adaptive  changes 
of   structure "  —  I   am    quoting   from   a 
well-known  passage  in   his  **  Descent  of 
Man"  —  his    Teutonic   disciple  finds    a 
complete  explanation  of  the  facts  of  or- 
ganic life,  and  of  all  its  possibilities,  in- 
cluding "  indefinite  variation."    Again,  to 
the  hypotheses  thus  adopted  from  Dar- 
win, Professor  Hackel  has  added  others 
of  his  own.    Of  these,  the  most  notable 
in    the     theory    of    abiogenesis,    which 
amounts  to  this :  that  the  organic  comes 
out  of  the  inorganic  as  its  adequate  cause, 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  whereby  the 
molecules  of  crystalline  bodies  assume 
regular  form.    The  general  result  at  which 
he  arrives  is  a  purely  physical  explanation 
of  life.     He  will  allow  of  no  activities  in 
the  organism  but  the  chemical  and  me- 
chanic.   The  persistence  of  matter  and 
energy,  corfelation  of  forces,  dissipation 
of  forces,  sufficiently  explain  for  him  the 
wondrous   all.    *'The  cell,"  he  wrote  to 
the  German  Association  in   1877,  **  con- 
sists of  matter  called  protoplasm,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  carbon,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur. 
These  component  parts,  properly  united, 
produce  the  soul  and  body  of  the  animated 
world,  and  suitably  nursed,  become  roan. 
With   this  single  argument  the  mystery 
of  the  universe  is  explained,  the  Deity 
annulled,  and  a  new  era  of  infinite  knowl- 
edge   ushered   in."     Professor   Hackel, 
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whose  great  attainments  in  zoology  and 
morphology  are  unquestionable,  here  for* 
mulates  the  creed  of  a  school  of  physi- 
cists very  influential  in  Germany.  It  is, 
apparently,  a  faith  with  an  exceeding 
great  multitude  of  Teutonic  savants,  that 
life,  at  first  generated  spontaneously,  has 
ascended  from  the  simplest  form  of  pro- 
toplasm to  the  human  automaton,  through 
the  twenty-two  distinct  stages  of  evolu- 
tion which  the  professor  has  excogitated. 
In  England  there  are  not  wanting  gifted 
disciples  of  Mr.  Darwin  who,  more  or  less 
implicitly,  adopt  this  exposition  of  ''na- 
ture's great  progression  from  the  formless 
to  the  formed,  from  the  inorganic  to  the 
organic,  from  blind  forces  to  conscious 
will  and  intellect."  But  it  is  in  France 
that  the  gospel  of  materialistic  evolution 
has  had  the  freest  course,  and  has  been 
most  abundantly  glorified ;  for  it  has  sup- 
plied a  want  of  the  political  party  whose 
fortunes  are  bound  up  with  the  third  re- 
public. The  author  of  <•  Natural  Reli- 
gion "  has  observed, "  The  Revofution  de- 
lights in  calling  itself  Atheistic.'*  And  no 
one  can  doubt  that  this  is  so,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  literature,  from 
the  newspaper  upwards,  wherein  "ad- 
vanced politicians  '*  in  France  record 
their  sorrows  and  aspirations.  Equally 
beyond  doubt  is  it  that  the  thought,  or 
what  does  duty  for  thought,  of  these  poli- 
ticians, is  derived  mainly  from  the  medico- 
atheistic  school  of  which,  I  suppose,  we 
may  take  M.  Paul  Bert  to  be  the  leading 
exponent :  I  know  of  no  one  else  who  so 
accurately  represents  its  "science,"  its 
blasphemy,  and  its  ferocity.  The  whole 
spirit  of  what  calls  itself  democracy  in 
France  breathes  in  his  well-known  words : 
**  Others  may  occupy  themselves,  if  they 
will,  in  seeking  a  nostrum  to  destroy  the 
phylloxera;  be  it  mine  to  find  one  that 
shall  destroy  the  Christian  religion."  And 
that  nostrum  is  supposed  to  have  been 
found  in  vulgar  Darwinism :  the  Darwin- 
ism, let  me  say,  of  Professor  Hackel. 

"What  calls  itself  democracy."  For 
as  Darwinism,  in  common  parlance 
throughout  Europe,  means  something 
other  than  the  doctrines  of  the  late  Mr. 
Darwin,  so  democracy  has  acquired  a  sig- 
nification very  far  removed  from  the  con- 


ception legitimately  attaching  to  the  word. 
It  formerly  denoted  the  rule  of  that  com- 
paratively small  class  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  which  constituted  the  (Sv/tofi 
or  fiofiulus^  or,  to  use  the  French  phrase, 
U  pays  Ugal.  In  the  democracies,  as  of 
pre  Christian,  so  of  Christian  Europe, 
citizenship  was  regarded  not  as  a  natural 
right,  but  as  a  legal  privilege,  to  be  gained 
with  difiSculty  and  guarded  with  jealousy. 
These  democracies,  the  result  of  fierce 
struggles  and  of  the  triumph  of  the  most 
highly  endowed  races,  rested  everywhere 
upon  a  basis  of  fact.  And  they  were 
everywhere,  even  in  their  roost  popular 
form,  essentially  aristocratic.  To  be  a 
burgher  of  ancient  Athens,  or  of  mediaeval 
Florence,  was  to  have  a  patent  of  nobility. 
Modern  democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  o£Espring  of  a  movement  which  sought 
to  make  a  tabula  rasa  of  the  past.  So 
far  from  resting  upon  prescription  and 
privilege,  like  the  ulder  democracies,  it 
starts  from  the  proposition  that  man,  quA 
man,  possesses  all  the  highest  attributes 
of  citizenship.  It  is  based  upon  an  a 
priori  Xheory  of  the  supposed  rights,  in- 
nate, inalienable,  and  imprescriptible,  of 
humanity  io  a  hypothetical  state  of  nature. 
With  reason  was  Rousseau  glorified  by 
Saint- Just  as  Vhommi  rivolutionnairi. 
The  Revolution  was  mainly  an  attempt  to 
translate  his  speculations  into  practice* 
The  intellectual  mediocrities  and  spiritual 
nullities  venerated  as  *'the  men  of  *9i," 
into  whose  hands  its  guidance  so  speedily 
fell,  were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  his  en- 
thusiastic disciples.  Of  course  there  was 
nothing  new  in  his  doctrine  that  there  is 
a  primordial  right,  or  set  of  rights,  in  he* 
rent  in  man.  Catholic  philosophers,  to 
mention  no  other,  had  for  centuries  main* 
tained  that  proposition.  Rousseau*s  origi- 
nality consists  in  his  teaching  as  to  the 
nature  of  human  right ;  in  the  conception 
with  which  he  starts,  and  from  which  he 
deduces  his  whole  system,  of  man  in  a 
state  of  nature,  perfectly  free,  perfectly 
virtuous,  the  equal  of  all  other  men,  and 
sovereign  over  his  own  actions.  But  al- 
though "man  is  born  free,  he  is  every- 
where in  chains."  Liberty  and  equality 
and  individual  sovereignty  and  virtue  have 
well-nigh   disappeared   from   the   earth, 
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through  the  despotism  of  tyrants,  the 
guile  of  priests,  and  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences of  art  and  civilization.  Thus  is  the 
world  out  of  joint.  But  the  gospel  of 
Jean-Jacques  is  sufficient  to  set  it  right. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  preach  to  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country  the  rights  of 
man,  and  to  reveal  to  them  the  social 
contract,  Va  form  of  association  which 
defends  and  protects,  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  State,  the  persons  and  goods  of  each 
partner,  and  by  virtue  of  which  each  while 
uniting  himself  with  others,  nevertheless 
obeys  only  himself,  and  remains  as  free 
as  before."  Then  you  may  proceed  to 
make  the  constitution,  and  to  bring  back 
the  golden  age.  This  is  the  conception 
of  the  public  order  which  for  a  century 
has  dominated  the  general  mind  in  France, 
and  which,  from  France,  has  spread 
throughout  Europe.  And  it  is  now  the 
most  potent  factor  in  contemporary  poli- 
tics. In  France  we  see  it  in  the  fullest 
and  most  logical  development  it  has,  as 
yet,  attained.  But,  even  in  this  country, 
it  has  embodied  itself  in  many  a  cher- 
ished phrase,  many  an  efiEective  shibbo- 
leth. Thus,  the  Benthamite  aspiration, 
"  Everybody  to  count  for  one :  nobody  for 
more  than  one,"  or  the  more  succinct  for- 
mula, '*  One  man,  one  vote,"  is  merely  a 
translation  into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Rous- 
seau's doctrine  of  the  equivalence  of  all 
members  of  the  community,  and  of  their 
natural  right  to  participate  equally  in  the 
expression  of  the  general  will.  The  dic- 
tum with  which  the  air  still  resounds,  that 
*'  the  true  political  creed  is  faith  in  the 
people,"  is  but  a  variation  on  the  theme 
that  "  human  nature  is  good,"  justly  reck- 
oned by  Mr.  John  Morley  "the  central 
moral  doctrine  of  the  Revolution."  The 
equally  familiar  proposition  that  the  adult 
males  of  any  country  —  that  is  a  majority 
of  them  told  by  head  —  however  low  in 
the  scale  of  humanity,  however  devoid  of 
the  most  elementary  instincts  and  apti- 
tudes of  freemen,  as  in  Egypt,  are  its  sole 
legitimate  rulers,  is  only  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  contrat  social.  Modern 
democracy  is  everywhere,  more  or  less,  of 
the  same  Jacobin  type.  It  everywhere 
depends,  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, upon  the  theory  of  man  and  so- 


ciety which  Rousseau  formulated,  and 
which  Robespierre  sought  to  realize ;  an 
abstract,  an  unrelated,  an  universal  man ; 
identical  in  all  ages,  in  all  latitudes,  in  all 
races,  in  all  states  of  civilization.  It 
everywhere  aspires,  with  varying  degrees 
of  vehemence,  to  sweep  away  historic  in- 
stitutions, with  the  innumerable  diversi- 
ties attaching  to  them,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  public 
order  on  the  basis  of  arithmetic,  and  of 
what  it  calls  pure  reason.  It  everywhere 
worships  what  it  accounts  to  be  "  abstract 
rights,"  and  believes  them  to  govern  the 
world.  Nor  is  its  success  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. "  Ce  qui  fait  une  puissance 
extraordinaire  aux  iddes  de  Rousseau," 
wrote  M.  Taine  to  me  some  time  ago  (I 
cite  his  luminous  words  by  his  kind  per- 
mission), **c'est  surtout  la  simplicity  de  la 
conception.  Un  enfant,  un  ouvrier,  croit 
la  comprendre.  En  e£Eet  la  raisonnement 
publique  qu*elle  enfante  est  aussi  aisd 
qu*uoe  r^gle  de  trois.  Comment  prouver 
k  cet  homme  qu*il  ne  comprend  pas,  que  la 
notion  de  T^tat  est  une  des  plus  difficiles 
k  former,  que  le  raisonnement  politique  est 
hors  de  sa  port^e?  Ce  serait  Toffenser. 
II  ne  pent  pas  admettre,  mSme  comme 
possible,  une  chose  si  ^norme:  et  son 
amour-propre  suffit  pour  aveugler  son 
bons  sens." 

Such  unquestionably  is  modern  democ- 
racy as  it  lives  and  works,  throughout 
Europe.  Such  is  it  especially  in  France, 
its  original  birthplace  and  present  strong- 
hold, where  its  true  characteristics  and 
necessary  tendencies  are  most  clearly  dis- 
cernible. What  chiefly  distinguishes  its 
latest  from  its  earlier  phases,  is  its  procla- 
mation of  itself  as  **  scientific."  The  orig- 
inal Jacobins  refused  to  defer,  even  for 
one  brief  hour,  the  pleasure  of  butchering 
Lavoisier,  upon  the  ground  that  the  re- 
public had  no  need  of  chemists.  Their 
successors  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
and  seek  in  the  laboratory  "a  solid  for- 
mula "  for  their  politics.  It  is  upon  **  nat- 
ural truths,"  they  urge,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  public  order  must  rest.  Physical 
science  is  the  only  true  science,  and  its 
methods  are  the  only  true  methods.  Met- 
aphysics and  transcendentalism,  and,  still 
more,  "all  religion  and  all  religiosity," 
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are  mere  shadows,  serving  but  to  divert 
meu's  attention  from  phenomenal  reali- 
ties, which  are  the  only  realities,  and  to 
binder  progress  in  the  material  arts  of 
life,  which  is  the  only  progress.  *'  La 
d^mocratie,"  observes  a  very  popular  ex- 
ponent of  it,  *'d^moIit  Dieu,  d^molit  tout 
ie  vieux  rooode,  et  one  chose  seule  reste 
-^  revolution  scientifique."  The  trans- 
formation is  like  that  wroua:ht  bv  Circe. 
And  **  Darwinism  "  supplies  the  incanta- 
tion whereby  it  is  accomplished.  Thanks 
to  Professor  Hackel  there  can  be  no  doubt 
now  about  man's  essential  bestiality. 
What  a  weapon  wherewith  to  overthrow 
Christianity  and  all  else  that  opposes  it- 
self to  the  millennium  of  materialism! 
Yes;  but,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  a 
double-edged  weapon,  no  less  fatal  to  the 
most  cherished  Jacobin  dogmas  than  to 
religion. 

For  whatever  is  doubtful,  this  is  clear; 
that  every  dogma,  however  widely  popu- 
lar, to  which  the  facts  are  opposed,  is 
doomed  to  certain  extinction.  Now,  what 
are  the  facts  of  Darwinism  ?  Let  us  view 
them  apart  from  the  theories  engrafted 
npon  them  by  Professor  Hackel.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  seem  wanting  in  respect  to  so 
eminent  a  savant.  Still  I  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  withhold  a  modicum  of  sympathy 
from  Mr.  Coke,  when,  in  his  interesting 
work,  *'  Creeds  of  the  Day,"  he  complains, 
^  The  theories  of  Professor  Hackel  are  as 
trying  to  my  credulity  as  the  Pentateuch 
itself."  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  see  why 
the  speculations  of  professors  should  be 
more  binding  upon  our  belief  than  the 
revelations  of  prophets.  We  will  turn, 
then,  from  the  Darwinism  of  Herr  Hackel 
to  the  Darwinism  of  Mr.  Darwin.  What 
may  the  researches  of  that  indefatigable 
observer  be  taken  to  have  established? 
The  supreme  problem  to  which  he  ad* 
dressed  himself  was  the  origin  of  the 
human  race  as  a  distinct  species.  I  shall 
present  his  solution  of  that  problem  in  his 
own  words,  taken  from  the  summary  with 
which  he  ends  his  book  on  **The  Descent 
of  Man." 

The  main  conclasion  arrived  at  in  this  work 
[be  writes]  and  now  held  by  many  naturalists 
who  are  well  competent  to  form  a  sound  judg- 
ment, is  that  man  is  descended  from  some  less 
highly  organized  form.  The  grounds  upon 
which  this  conclusion  rests  will  never  be 
shaken,  for  the  dose  similarity  between  man 
and  the  lower  animals  in  embryonic  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  in  innumerable  points  of 
structure  and  constitution,  both  of  high  and  of 
the  most  trifling  importance  — >  the  rudiments 
which  he  retains,  ana  the  abnormal  reversions 


to  which  he  is  occasionally  liable — vet  facts 
which  cannot  be  disputed.  They  have  long 
been  known,  but  until  recently  they  told  us 
nothing  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  man. 
Now  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  organic  world,  their  mean- 
ing is  unmistakable.  ...  By  considering  the 
embryological  structure  of  man,  the  homolo- 
gies which  he  presents  with  the  lower  animals, 
the  rudiments  which  he  retains,  and  the  rever- 
sions to  which  he  is  liable,  we  can  partly  recall 
in  imagination  the  former  condition  of  our 
early  progenitors,  and  can  approximately  place 
them  in  their  proper  position  in  the  zoological 
series.  We  thus,  learn  that  man  is  descended 
from  a  hairy  quadruped,  furnished  with  a  tail 
and  pointed  ears,  probably  arboreal  in  its  hab- 
its, and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World.  This 
creature,  if  its  whole  structure  had  been  exam- 
ined by  a  naturalist,  would  have  been  classed 
amongst  the  Quadrumana,  as  surely  as  would 
the  common  and  still  more  ancient  progenitor 
of  the  Old  and  New  World  monke3rs.  The 
Quadrumana  and  all  the  higher  mammals  are 
probably  derived  from  an  ancient  marsupial 
animal,  and  this  through  a  long  line  of  diversi- 
fied fordis,  either  from  some  reptile-like  or 
some  amphibian-like  creature,  and  this  again 
from  some  fish-like  animaL  In  the  dim  ob- 
scurity of  the  past  we  can  see  that  the  early 
progenitor  of  all  the  Vertebrata  must  have 
been  an  aquatic  animal,  provided  with  bran- 
chiae, with  the  two  sexes  united  in  the  same 
individual,  and  with  the  most  important  or- 
gans of  the  body  (such  as  the  brain  and  heart) 
imperfectly  developed.  This  animal  seems  to 
have  been  more  like  the  larvae  of  our  existing 
marine  Ascidians  than  any  other  known  form. 

Such  is  Mr.  Darwin's  main  conclusion, 
and  the  principal  instruments  by  which 
he  supposes  this  vast  transformation  to 
have  been  wrought  are  the  law  of  natural 
selection  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
the  law  of  sexual  selection.  The  struggle 
for  existence  I  That  is  the  primary  fact 
upon  which  Darwinism  is  built.  The 
world,  to  the  eye  of  science,  is  a  scene  of 
incessant  struggle  of  individual  against 
individual,  of  species  against  species. 
The  more  healthy,  the  more  vigorous,  the 
more  fortunate  survive  and  multiply.  The 
weakest  succumb,  disappear,  and  perish. 
It  is  so  in  the  vegetable  world  as  in  the 
animal.  Even  '*the  humblest  flower  that 
blows  "  owes  its  every  character  and  qual- 
ity to  the  strife  of  countless  ages.  It  is, 
and  ever  has  been  so  among  men,  from 
the  rudest  societies  in  which  cannibals 
openly  prey  upon  one  another,  up  to  the 
most  civilized,  where  the  process  by  which 
man  devours  man,  though  thickly  veiled, 
is  none  the  less  real.  "  It's  no  fish  ye're 
eating,"  says  Luckie  Mucklebackit  to  the 
Antiquary,  **  it's  no  fish  ye're  eating,  but 
men's  lives."    Nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  if 
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we  consider  that,  without  the  ionoinerable 
causes  of  limitation  which  spring  from 
this  ardent  rivalry  for  life,  each  species 
would  tend  to  multiply  in  geometric  pro- 
portion and  possess  the  globe.  The  doc- 
trine of  natural  selection  means  that  out 
of  innumerable  tentatives,  made  by  living 
beines  whose  organs  and  instincts  are 
variable  up  to  .a  certain  point,  the  great 
majority  come  to  nothing,  but  the  ex- 
ceptionally happy  hits,  that  fall  in  with 
the  surrounding  environment,  succeed. 
Thanks  to  the  struggle  for  existence, 
every  favorable  variety  is  bound  to  per- 
petuate itself,  while  harmful  deviations 
are  eliminated.  The  slightest  variations, 
if  they  are  of  advantage  to  the  individual 
in  which  they  have  produced  themselves, 
by  favot  ag  him,  in  comparison  with  his 
fellows,  contribute  to  his  conservation, 
and  are  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  And 
here  comes  in  the  law  of  sexual  selection, 
which  means  "  the  success  of  certain  indi- 
viduals over  others  of  the  same  sex,  in 
relation  to  the  propagation  of  the  species.'* 
Structural  changes  are  the  slowly  accumu- 
lated results  of  functional  changes.  A 
new  species  is  the  issue  of  successive 
variations  and  adaptations.  AH  the  vast 
physical  differences  that  distinguish  man 
from  the  far  off  fish-like  ancestor,  com- 
mon to  himself  and  other  mammals,  Mr. 
Darwin  refers  to  the  modifications  thus 
wrought  —  modifications  which  he  de- 
scribes as  **  accidental,"  meaning,  thereby, 
as  be  tells  us  (it  is  an  odd  use  of  the  worcl), 
that  they  came  to  pass  **from  unrecog- 
nized or  unassignable  causes."  The  bar- 
riers between  man  and  the  lower  animals, 
once  deemed  insurmountable,  which  are 

f>resented  by  the  intellectual  faculties, 
anguage,  the  moral  sense,  religion,  he 
considers  to  fall  upon  close  and  unpreju- 
diced observation.  The  differences  which 
exist  in  these  regions  he  will  have  to  be 
of  degree,  not  of  kind ;  and  in  support  of 
this  view  he  adduces  a  vast  number  of 
most  curious  and  cogent  facts,  which  have 
been  largely  confirmed  and  supplemented 
by  more  recent  writers.  The  attributes 
oi  man,  he  considers,  are  variable,  and  in 
the  study  of  the  lower  animals  he  seeks 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  psychic 
faculties  of  humanity.  What  we  call  the 
moral  sense  in  man  he  finds,  in  germ,  in 
<«our  poor  relations."  He  considers  it  to 
be  the  outcome  of  the  social  instinct, 
which  is  acquired,  or  at  the  least  devel- 
oped, by  natural  selection,  and  the  chief 
elements  of  which  are  love  and  sympathy. 
Its  earliest  manifestations  are  definite  and 
invariable,  we  might  say,  indeed,  mechani- 


cal.  But  when  consciousness  and  volition 

—  the  latest  evolved  of  mental  character- 
istics-—have  attained  a  certain  develop- 
ment, it  assumes  the  perfection  in  which 
we  sometimes  find  it,  say,  in  the  elephant, 
the  dog,  the  ape,  and  is  manifested  as  the 
faculty  of  comparing  past  and  future 
actions  and  their  motives,  the  thoughts 
meanwhile  excusing  or  else  accusing  one 
another.  The  criterion  of  the  value  of 
actions  is,  he  thinks,  the  general  good,  by 
which  he  means  the  prosperity,  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  health,  of  the  community. 
And  these  things  depend  upon  the  laws 
of  life,  which  holding,  as  they  do,  of  form 
and  being,  condition  and  environment, 
have  no  finality.  Such  are  the  main  lines 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  teaching.  It  has  been 
objected  to  him  by  Wigand  that  he  wraps 
his  theories  up  in  facts.  The  objection 
seems  to  me  eminently  unfair.  No  one 
can  doubt  the  unsparing  care  with  which 
he  verifies  bis  facts,  or  the  absolute  can- 
dor with  which  he  presents  them.  He 
tells  us,  indeed  —  and  we  miglit  reasona- 
bly have  complained  if  he  had  not  told  us 

—  what  they  seem  to  him  to  prove.  But 
he  warns  us  that  his  own  views  are 
sometimes  **  highly  speculative,"  and  that 
"some  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  erro- 
neous." I  know  of  no  writer  in  whom 
breathes  more  amply  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  philosopher:  "Don't  believe  Soe- 
rates,  but  your  own  reason,  which  Socra- 
tes helps  you  to  use."  What  then,  fol- 
lowing this  canon,  would  seem  to  be  the 
net  result  of  this  great  naturalist's  labors  ? 
What  may  we  take  him  to  have  estab- 
lished? Here  I  can  speak  only  for  my- 
self. Looking  at  the  evidence  of  various 
kinds,  and  weighing  it,  as  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  weigh  testimony  upon  which  a 
jury  would  be  called  to  decide,  in  some 
grave  issue  touching  the  property,  or  rep- 
utation, or  life  of  a  roan,  1  cannot  but  feel 
that  an  overwhelming  case  is  made  out 
for  Mr.  Darwin's  general  conclusions ; 
that,  in  his  own  words,  "  the  great  princi- 
pie  of  evolution  stands  up  clear  and  firm ; " 
that  in  the  development  of  the  individual 
from  the  simple,  uniegmented  cell  in 
which  the  human  organism  originates,  we 
have  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of 
the  race.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  "conspiring  probabilities  run  to- 
gether into  a  perfect  conviction.'*  And 
we  may,  I  suppose,  take  it,  that  the  old 
view  of  the  distinct  origin  of  extant  spe- 
cies has  well-nigh  disappeared  from  the 
world  of  thought;  that  every  competent 
authority  allows  their  derivation  from  a 
few  original  types,  or  from  one.    Profes- 
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sor  Hackel,  Indeed,  notes  it  as  "  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  circumstance,  that 
the  greatest  indignation  of  the  discovery 
of  man's  physical  development  from  the 
ape,  is  displayed  by  those  who  differ  the 
least,  in  intellectual  or  cerebral  character- 
istics, from  our  common  tertiary  ances- 
tors." It  is  to  be  regretted  that  culture 
has  not  exercised  upon  the  manners  of 
the  Teutonic  savant  the  emollient  influ- 
ence which  the  Latin  poet  claims  for  it. 
Still,  this  ferocious  utterance  of  his  is  not 
perhaps  wholly  groundless.  However  that 
may  be,  the  great  glory  of  Darwin  unques- 
tionably is,  that  he  has  provided  us  with 
a  scientifically  intelligible  theory  of  de- 
scent. I  am  far  from  saying  that  his 
theory  is  complete,  that  it  includes  all  the 
factors.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  later  on  that  there  are 
two  principal  factors,  as  I  must  account 
of  them,  which  he  does  not  include  at  all 
—  which,  indeed,  be  was  not  called  upon  to 
consider.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  clear 
that  many  of  his  hypotheses  require  to  be 
largely  modified,  or  even  to  be  recast. 
This  has  been  pointed  out,  with  much 
cogency  of  reasoning  and  wealth  of  illus- 
tration, by  Von  Hartmann,  whose  admira- 
ble little  volume  on  **Tbe  True  and  the 
False  in  Darwinism  "  should  t>e  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
works.  With  these  reservations  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  law  of  natural  selection,  as 
he  has  stated  it,  largely  explains  the  proc- 
ess of  descent,  or  that  the  struggle  for 
existence,  the  variation  of  types  under 
circumstances,  heredity,  sexual  selection, 
the  action*  of  environment,  the  use  and 
disuse  of  organs,  correlation,  are  really 
principles  whereby  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  worked  out.  As  little  can  I 
doubt  the  evolution  of  moral  sentiment 
and  dogma  through  prehistoric  conditions, 
although  I  must  take  leave  to  question 
whether  Mr.  Darwin  ever  properly  appre- 
hended the  essential  nature  of  ethics. 
These  facts  are  among  the  assured  con- 
quests of  the  modern  mind.  We  may 
safely  assume  that  in  another  quarter  of  a 
century  they  will  be  as  generally  accepted, 
as  the  law  of  the  earth's  motion  first  dem- 
onstrated by  Galileo,  or  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation formulated  by  Newton. 

How  then  does  modern  democracy  — 
the  democracy  which  rests  upon  the  theo- 
ries of  Rousseau  —  look  in  the  light  of 
these  facts,  accepted  by  medico-atheistic 
Jacobinism  as  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  human  mam- 
mal? First  consider  his  doctrine  of  the 
natural,  inalienable,  and  imprescriptible 
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rights  of  the  individoal,  which  is  the  chiel 
cornerstone  of  the  whole  Jacobin  edifice. 
How  is  it  possible  to  predicate  such  rights 
of  an  animal  whose  attributes  are  coo- 
stantlv  varying  —  whose  ori|;inal  is  not 
Jean-Jacques's  perfect  man  in  a  state  of 
nature,  but,  not  to  go  farther  back,  a  trog- 
lodyte with  half  a  brain,  with  the  appe- 
tites and  habits  of  a  wild  beast,  with  do 
conception  of  justice,  and  with  only  half- 
articulate  cries  for  language  ?  Of  the  ab> 
solute  reason,  which  modern  democracy 
professes  to  worship,  usually  under  the 
strangest  travesties,  Darwinism  knows 
nothing.  Its  only  notion  of  reason,  as 
of  justice  and  of  right,  is  relative.  Right 
to  be  means  might  to  be.  For  the  true 
state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war ;  bellum 
omnium  contra  omnes.  Again,  take  the 
thrice  sacred  formula.  Liberty,  equality* 
fraternity.  What  place  is  there  for  these 
conceptions  if  **the  scientific  evolution** 
alone  remains  as  the  one  truth  which  mod- 
ern democracy  will  recognize?  Liberty? 
the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  ?  It  dis* 
appears  with  the  fiction  of  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  humanity.  The  message  of 
** scientific  evolution"  to  the  masses  is  to 
know  their  roasters,  for  that  will  t>e  best 
for  them;  to  recognize  the  provision  of 
nature,  which  has  made  the  few  strong, 
wise,  and  able,  and  the  many  weak,  fool- 
ish, and  incompetent.  Equality  ?  So  far 
from  being  the  **holy  law  of  nature,"  as 
Marat  was  wont  to  affirm,  it  is  flat  blas- 
phemy against  that  law.  Inequality  is 
everywhere  her  rule  and  is  the  primary 
condition  of  progress.  Why,  man  is  noth- 
ing but  the  product  of  vast  inequalities, 
of  successive  variations  of  previous  ani- 
mal types,  which  have  constituted  him  a 
species,  a  race,  an  individual.  Inequali- 
ties of  right  rest  upon  inequalities  of  fact. 
Fraternity?  Yes;  the  fraternity  of  Cain 
and  Abel.  Cain  survived  because  he  was 
fittest,  and  proved  his  fitness  by  surviving. 
And  in  bis  story  you  have  the  brief  epit- 
ome of  the  history  of  mankind,  from  the 
unknown  beginnings  of  organic  life,  in  the 
impenetrable  past,  down  to  this  very  hour. 
The  social  contract?  A  pure  fiction! 
Darwinism  gives  the  lie  direct  to  the  in- 
dividualism which  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  Jacobinism.  To  nature,  the  individual 
is  valueless.  The  natural  goodness  of 
the  dSt€  humainsf  It  is  aboriginally  un- 
ethical; ferocious  passions  are  its  very 
groundwork ;  and  all  that  countless  ages 
of  progress  have  effected  has  been,  more 
or  less  imperfectly  to  tame  them  in  favored 
varieties  of  it.  To  the  democratic  panacea 
of  education,  so  confidently  recommended 
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on  the  groond  that "  the  evil  in  the  world  is 
the  fruit  of  bad  education  and  bad  institu- 
tions "  —  I  am  quoting  Mr.  John  Morley's 
exposition  of  this  article  of  the  revolu- 
tionary creed  —  Darwinism  replies  by  the 
authoritative  declaration  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  that  *'  crime  is  really  connected 
with  an  inferior  mode  of  life,  itself  usu- 
ally consequent  upon  an  original  inferi- 
ority of  nature  ;^^  that  **  ignorance  is  no 
more  to  be  held  the  cause  of  crime  than 
various  other  concomitants;"  that  "the 
belief  in  the  moralizing  effects  of  culture 
is  absurd."  There  is  not  one  of  the  most 
cherished  positions  of  modern  democracy 
to  which  the  Darwinism  wherein  it  seeks 
a  scientific  basis  —  after  having  demol- 
ished God  and  the  rest  of  the  "  old  world  " 
—  is  not  absolutely  fatal;  while  to  the 
optimism  underlying  the  whole  political 
doctrine  of  Rousseau,  it  opposes  the  blank- 
est pessimism.  Such  is  the  radical  antag- 
onism between  Darwinism  and  what  is 
popularly  known  as  democracy.  If,  as  we 
are  confidently  assured,  "scientific  evolu- 
tion *'  is  the  only  fact  left,  the  natural, 
inalienable,  and  imprescriptible  rights  of 
man  are  dreams;  there  is  no  possible 
foundation  for  such  rights  in  merely  phys- 
ical nature.  For  where  there  is  only  mat- 
ter—  as  Herr  Hackel  and  M.  Paul  Bert, 
and  I  suppose  we  must  say  Mr.  Darwin 
too,  conceive  of  matter — there  are  only 
physical  and  mathematical  laws  sovereign 
over  all.  And  the  individual  automata 
which  make  up  human  society,  like  all 
else,  are  the  slaves  of  mere  force.  There 
is  one,  and  one  only,  true  natural  right 
founded  upon  the  law  of  physical  life,  and 
that  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

But  as  it  is  a  capital  error  to  confound 
Darwinism  with  the  hypotheses  of  Herr 
Hackel,  so  is  it  to  identify  democracy  with 
the  speculations  of  Rousseau.  Democ- 
racy is  no  mere  theory;  it  is  a  political 
fact,  the  issue  of  countless  centuries  of 
social  development.  It  is  a  term  in  that 
long  progress  of  the  Western  world  from 
status  to  contract,  the  true  meaning  of 
which  is  the  evolution  of  the  individual. 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  called  the  French  Revolu- 
tion "a  truth  written  in  hell  fire.*'  Jaco- 
bin democracy  may  be  called  a  truth  veiled 
10  sophisms.  To  the  sophisms  the  facts 
of  Darwinism  are  fatal.  But  the  truth 
remains.  That  there  are  natural,  impre- 
scriptible, and  inalienable  rights  of  man 
Is  no  fiction,  although  Rousseau's  theories 
of  them  are  fictitious.  Democracy  will 
^ave  to  abandon  those  theories,  under 
lenalties  —  the  penalties  which,  by  the 
sry  constitution  of  the  universe,  wait 


upon  "whosoever  roaketh  and  loveth  a 
lie." 

It  has  been  said  that  democracy  must 
be  "  scientific.'*  We  may  well  accept  the 
dictum.  And  what  is  science  but  the  log- 
ical apprehension  of  facts,  as  underlain  by 
principles?  Democracy  must  accept  all 
the  facts,  the  facts  of  Darwinism  among 
the  rest,  and  the  political  lessons  which 
they  teach.  It  will  have  to  open  its  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  State  is  not  a  conven- 
tional arrangement,  arrived  at  by  sover- 
eign individuals,  but  an  organic  growth, 
the  component  parts  of  which  vary  indefi- 
nitely in  value;  that  there  are  social 
forces  far  higher  than  the  numerical.  It 
will  have  to  learn  that  inequality  among 
men,  having  for  its  perennial  source  the 
differences  in  their  intellectual  constitu- 
tions and  psychic  energies,  lies  at  the 
very  root  of  civilization;  that  subordina- 
tion, obedience,  self-sacrifice,  are  primary 
public  virtues ;  that  liberty  is  not  absolute 
but  proportional.  It  will  have  to  repent 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  that  "fanaticism 
of  igalitairisnUy^  which  is  a  levelling 
down  and  a  retrogression  towards  barbar- 
ism, and  to  discern  that  the  strong,  the 
wise,  the  just,  are  the  rightful  leaders  of 
the  multitudes  who  are  neither  strong,  nor 
wise,  nor  just,  in  the  slow,  oft-thwarted, 
but  still  continuous  march  upwards  of  the 
human  race.  Nor  need  this  be  a  hard 
lesson.  For  hierarchical,  society  must  of 
necessity  be.  Jacobin  democracy  differs 
from  ancient  and  mediaeval  merely  in 
this,  that  it  is  not  an  aristocracjr,  or  gov- 
ernment of  the  best,  but  a  kakistocrac^, 
or  government  of  the  worst  —  a  polity  in 
which  wisdom,  culture,  virtue,  even  wealth, 
are  suppressed  by  folly,  ferocity,  vice,  and 
poverty.  Once  more :  democracy  will 
have  to  abandon  its  fond  illusion  of  re- 
making the  world  in  a  day,  or  in  a  century, 
and  to  recognize  as  the  law  of  the  social 
organism,  no  less  than  of  the  individual, 
that  binding  together  of  old  and  new,  the 
one  handed  down  by  heredity,  the  other 
added  on  by  differentiation,  which  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  evolution..  So  far  the 
teachings  of  Darwinism  are  what  may  be 
called,  in  quite  another  than  the  partisan 
sense.  Conservative.  But  they  present 
other  aspects,  which  are  Radical,  beyond 
the  dreams  of  most  politicians  who  affect 
that  name.  To  mention  only  two  of  them : 
in  the  first  place,  while  Darwinism  an- 
nounces the  right  of  true  superiorities  — 
racial  or  individual  —  it  is  fatal  to  false. 
No  Jacobin,  in  his  most  dithyrambic 
mood,  could  more  emphatically  proclaim 
the  death  of  artificial  privilege,  or  demand 
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more  imperioasly  a  free  career  for  talent, 
in  the  strug;gle  for  existence,  the  battle  of 
life.  Again,  the  great  question  of  the  day 
is  the  social  question ;  and  the  first  and 
last  word  of  that  question  is  capital.  Its 
solution  assuredly  will  not  be  found  in 
those  Socialistic  schemes  —  the  necessary 
outcome  of  Rousseau's  doctrines  —  which, 
Mr.  Spencer  has  well  said,  amount  to  this : 
**  To  take  from  the  worthy  the  things  they 
have  labored  for,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
unworthy  the  things  they  have  not  earned." 
But,  as  assuredly,  Darwinism  points  to 
quite  other  conceptions  of  the  responsibil- 
ities, of  the  nature  of  wealth,  than  those 
which  its  possessors  are  accustomed  to 
entertain.  Thus  the  great  truth  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  social  organism,  governed 
by  the  law  of  inequality,  clearly  indicates 
that  the  public  contributions  should  be 
levied,  not  on  income,  but  on  property; 
nay  more,  that  they  should  increase  in 
percentage,  as  the  property  is  greater. 
These  unquestionably  are  among  the 
truths  that  the  democracy  to  which  the 
world  is  so  swiftly  moving,  must  learn 
from  Darwinism.  But  there  is  one  thing 
•—one  thing  needful  before  all  others^ 
which  Darwinism  cannot  teach  it.  And 
that  is  the  true  foundation  of  human  right. 
Where  shall  it  find  that  foundation  save 
in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  which  the 
false  prophets  of  the  people  ignore,  or 
deny,  or  deride? 

"The  people."  The  word  may  well 
make  us  pause.  The  very  conception  of 
the  people,  as  we  now  entertain  it,  is  the 
creation  of  the  most  spiritual  of  all  reli- 
gions. It  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
teaching  of  Christianity,  that  all  men  are 
equal  before  God  in  their  spiritual  nature. 
And  in  this  spiritual  nature,  I  confidently 
say,  is  the  only  source  of  human  duty  and 
of  human  right.  The  whole  moral  world 
requires  for  its  existence  only  two  person- 
alities: the  divine  and  the  human.  But 
these  are  the  two  pillars  upon  which  it 
rests.  Without  them  no  notion  of  ethics 
is  possible,  save  only  as  mere  fragments 
of  a  ruined  edifice.  Yes;  man  is  born 
free  in  a  profonnder  sense  than  Rousseau 
dreamed  of.  His  will  is  free.  That  is 
the  interior  citadel  of  personality,  wherein 
be  rules  as  king,  which  no  merely  external 
force  can  ever  storm.  It  is  the  liberty  of 
the  autonomous  will  that  makes  us  per- 
sons. "  These  are  mv  deeds,'* "  This  is  my 
life"  —  only  a  self-determined  being  can 
say  that.  And  physical  science  can  tell 
us  nothing  of  this  attribute  of  self-determi- 
nation. How  should  it  ?  For  it  dwells  in 
the  sphere  of  physical  necessity.    It  is 
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occupied  with  secondary  causes,  and  their 
connection  in  the  visible,  tangible,  pon- 
derable universe.  But  free  will  is  a  cause 
outside  that  chain.  It  is  a  cause  which  is 
its  own  cause.  To  attain  to  any  knowl- 
edge of  it,  we  must  pass  from  the  pbenom* 
enal  to  the  noumenal,  from  the  relative  to 
the  absolute.  "  Let  us  take  nothing  from 
the  human  mind.  Suppression  is  a  crime. 
Certain  faculties  of  roan  are  directed 
towards  the  unknown.  The  unknown 
is  an  ocean.  What  is  conscience  ?  The 
compass  of  the  unknown."  So  Victor 
Hugo,  in  words  worthily  enshrining  an 
august  fact,  which  democracy  will  do  well 
to  learn  from  this  prophet  of  its  own.  la 
free  will  is  that  faculty  of  man  from  which 
right  springs.  In  the  moral  sense,  or  con- 
science, is  the  natural,  imprescriptible, 
indefeasible  law  and  measure  of  human 
right  —  a  law  far  transcending  the  law  of 
the  welfare  of  the  species,  which  is  the 
highest  revealed  by  physics,  transcending 
but  including  it.  For  if,  as  seems  to  me 
unquestionable,  the  physical  world,  espe* 
cially  as  we  may  now  view  it,  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  witnesses  for  reason,  if 
the  records  of  human  experience  witness 
for  truth  —  the  best  of  our  race  have  lived 
and  died  for  that  ideal,  and  many  who  will 
read  these  words  know  well  that  for  it 
they  too  would  even  dare  to  die  —  it  is  in 
the  law  of  conscience,  written  on  the 
fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,  that  we  have 
the  witness  for  justice.  Human  nature 
everywhere  bears  about  this  concept  of 
moral  obligation,  however  various  its 
correlatives  may  be.  Everywhere,  deep 
down  in  the  most  sacred  recesses  of  con- 
sciousness, is  the  imperious  coovictioa 
that 

because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom,  in  the  scorn  of  consequence. 

Nor  does  the  internal  monitor  which 
insists  upon  this  tremendous  obligation 
fail  to  exhibit  its  credentials.  "Con- 
science," says  Butler  —  and  the  world  will 
never  outgrow  that  teaching  —  "con* 
science  magisterially  exerts  itself,  and  if 
not  forcibly  stopped,  naturally  and  always, 
of  course,  goes  on  to  anticipate  a  higher 
and  more  effectual  sentence  which  shall 
hereafter  second  and  affirm  its  own."  Its 
office  is  prophetic.  It  is,  in  Victor  Hugo's 
phrase,  "the  compass  of  the  unknown," 
ever  pointing  man  to  the  divine  personal- 
ity:  tu  homOy  tantum  nomen,  si  ie  sciasi 
And  what,  if  we  weigh  the  matter  well,  is 
the  very  central  idea  of  Christianity  but 
this,  of  the  root  of  moral  obligation  in  the 
divine  nature  and  io  mar's  filial  relation 
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to  it  ?  Democracy  will  do  well  to  study 
the  working  of  that  idea  in  the  world. 
For  it  will  have  to  be  impartially  scientific ; 
to  accept,  like  other  facts,  the  facts  of 
history,  which  is  the  record  of  social  evo- 
lution. If  any  fact  in  the  annals  of  our 
race  is  clear,  beyond  controversy,  it  is 
that  Christianity  wrought  out  the  greatest 
emancipatory  movement  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  freeing  the  consciences  of 
men  from  the  yoke  of  Ca&sarism ;  raising 
woman  from  her  degradation,  as  the  sport 
of  man's  caprice,  to  moral  and  spiritual 
equality  with  him;  striking  the  fetters 
from  the  slave;  and  making  of  the  rich 
the  stewards  of  the  poor.  As  certain  is  it 
that  all  this  was  wrought  by  speaking  to 
rulers,  to  men,  to  masters,  to  the  wealthy, 
of  duty.  It  was  upon  moral  obligation, 
attaching  to  man's  spiritual  nature,  and 
directly  governing  every  social  relation, 
that  Christianity  based  that  doctrine  of 
human  right  whereby  we  yet  exist  as  civ- 
ilized men.  Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay.  But  it  is  precisely  this  idea  of  di- 
vinely appointed,  alt-pervading  obligation, 
as  the  paramount  law  of  life,  that  contem- 
porary Jacobinism  holds  in  the  greatest 
abhorrence,  and  burns  to  destroy.  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  Bentham,  who  held 
that  "there  is  something  disagreeable 
and  repulsive  about  the  word  *  duty,'  '*  and 
desired  to  expunge  "ought*'  from  the 
vocabulary.  Nor  is  there  a  sadder  or 
more  ominous  sign  of  the  times  than  the 
widespread  decay  of  this  idea,  the  increas- 
ing repugnance  to  any  notion  of  human 
responsibility,  under  the  influence  of  that 
base  mechanical  "philosophy" — what  a 
profanation  of  so  divine  a  word  t  —  which 
is  poisoning  everv  spring  of  purpose  and 
action  in  the  modern  mind.  A  generation 
nourished  on  "  mealy-mouthed  philanthro- 
pies "  has  well-nigh  lost  the  conception  of 
justice,  as  the  august  jurisprudence  of 
Rome  defined  it ;  the  constant  and  perpet- 
ual will  (voiuntas)  to  render  to  each  his 
due.  It  has  degraded  the  civil  magistrate 
from  the  minister  of  the  divine  vengeance, 
to  a  scarecrow  for  the  protection  of  per- 
son and  property.  The  criminal  is  no 
longer  exhibited  as  an  object  of  disgust 
ancT  hatred,  but  of  pity  and  indulgence. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  not  his  free  person- 
ality, his  liber  ego^  that  is  in  fault.  His 
moral  freedom  is  scouted  as  an  old-world 
illusion.  We  are  bidden  to  believe  that 
what  is  culpable  is  not  part  and  parcel  of 
the  man,  nay,  his  very  essence,  but  the 
operation  or  inoperativeness  upon  him  of 
certain  external  agents,  —  the  State,  so- 
ciety, education.    One  knows  by  experi- 


ence —  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century 
sufiiciently  teaches  us  —  what  is  the  prac- 
tical issue  of  this  monstrous  denial  of  the 
instinct  of  perversity,  the  love  of  evil  for 
its  own  sake,  innate  in  man,  the  "ape  and 
tiger"  within  him,  in  resistance  to  which 
lies  his  moral  probation,  as  "  man,  and 
master  of  his  fate."  There  are  no  men 
whose  feet  are  so  swift  to  shed  blood  as 
Jacobin  panegyrists  of  man's  natural  vir- 
tnousness.  It  is  but  a  step,  and  a  short 
one,  from  the  proclamation  that  all  is  good 
in  human  nature,  to  the  discovery  that  all 
is  "suspect."  The  terror  is  the  neces- 
sary fruit  of  Rousseau's  optimism.  As- 
suredly, modern  democracy,  whatever 
political  form  it  may  assume  —  which  is 
a  matter  of  comparatively  small  impor- 
tance, if  it  is  not  to  issue  in  a  solution 
of  the  continuity  of  human  progress  — 
will  have  to  ground  its  doctrine  of  human 
right,  not  upon  theories  which  depersonal- 
ize man,  but  upon  the  primary  facts  of  free 
will  and  moral  obligation,  which  constitute 
him  a  person ;  will  have  to  desert  its  med- 
ico-atheistic teachers  and  to  give  ear  to 
Kant  as,  in  prophet  tones,  he  warns  this 
new  age  that  "  without  a  God,  and  with- 
out a  world  invisible  to  us  now  but  hoped 
for,  the  glorious  ideas  of  ethics  may  in- 
deed be  objects  of  approbation  and  ad- 
miration, but  cannot  be  the  springs  of 
purpose  and  action." 

But  it  may  be  asked.  How  do  these 
transcendental  conceptions  accord  with 
Darwinism?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  indicated  by  a 
well-known  dictum  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, that  "there  is  no  knowledge  without 
phantasmata^^  which,  translated  into 
modern  dialect,  means,  that  phenomena, 
to  be  really  apprehended,  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  understanding  by  the  imag- 
inative faculty ;  in  other  words,  must  be 
viewed  transcendentally.  I  accept  grate- 
fully all  that  Mr.  Darwin  can  teach  me 
about  the  facts  of  natural  history.  But  he 
cannot  teach  me  that  which  he  did  not 
himself  know,  that  of  which  he  disclaimed 
all  knowledge.  A  physicist,  not  a  philos- 
opher, he  worked  in  the  sphere  of  sense 
perception.  In  metaphysics,  in  mental 
science,  as  is  evident  upon  the  face  of  his 
writings,  he  was  quite  unversed.  He 
tells  us  explicitly  that  his  system  "  is  not 
concerned  with  the  origin  of  spiritual  or 
vital  forces."  That  moral  sense,  of  which 
I  have  been  writing,  may  have  been 
evolved  as  Mr.  Darwin  supposes.  The 
facts  seem  to  me  to  point  clearly  to  such 
a  conclusion.  I  do  not  doubt  that  as  the 
germ  of  ethics  exists  in  the  low  varieties 
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of  our  race,  still  extant,  who  seem  less 
human  than  our  dogs  and  horses,  as  it 
existed  in  tertiarv  and  quaternary  men, 
aptly  characterized  by  the  poet  as  mutum 
it  turpe  pecus^  so  also,  it  existed,  dor- 
mant, like  sunlight  in  coal,  but  still  really 
there,  in  the  strange  and  monstrous  forms 
of  sentient  being,  which  peopled  the  earth 
for  incalculable  ages  before  the  appear- 
ance of  our  race,  and  which  were  the  es- 
sential precursors  and  preliminaries  of 
humanity.  I  can  as  little  doubt  that  the 
physical  organism,  material  nature,  human 
society,  have  been  conditions  and  instru- 
ments of  its  evolution.  But  you  do  not 
explain  a  thing  by  merely  tracing  it  back 
to  rudimentary  forms  or  by  exhibiting  the 
course  of  its  development.  If  there  is 
any  one  fact  of  which  I  am  sure  it  is  this  : 
that  in  the  moral  sense  there  is  something 
transcending  organic  life  and  sensation. 
Relativity  is  the  last  word  of  Darwinism, 
as  of  all  physical  science.  The  categor* 
ical  imperative  is  not  relative.  It  has  a 
value  quite  independent  of  my  interests, 
of  all  interests.  It  is  absolute.  Phys- 
ical science  cannot  tell  me  what  it  means. 
But  it  can  tell  me  much  of  the  meaning  of 
physical  science.  "Everything  in  the 
phenomenal  world,**  says  Leibnitz,  **  takes 
place  at  the  same  time  mechanically  and 
metaphysically  ;  but  the  source  of  the  me- 
chanical is  the  metaphysical.*'  The  facts 
given  by  physics  are  but  the  printed  syl- 
lables. It  is  the  office  of  metaphysics  to 
construe  them.  Those  '*  beautiful  contriv- 
ances '*  which  Mr.  Darwin  so  well  de* 
scribes  in  his  book  on  the  "  Fertilization 
of  Orchids,**  surely  indicate  objective  pur- 
pose, design.  The  doctrine  of  final  causes 
alone  offers  a  rational  interpretation  of 
them.  I  do  not  speak  of  final  causes  as 
Dr.  Pangloss  expounds  them.  I  speak  of 
what  Professor  Huxley  happily  calls  '*  that 
wider  teleology,  which  is  not  touched  by 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  but  is  actually 
based  upon  its  fundamental  proposition. 
Again,  what  1  read  in  the  same  fascinating 
volume  of  the  "  marvellous  adjustments  ** 
between  the  plants  and  their  environment, 
speaks  to  me  plainly  of  a  cause  inherent 
in  them  which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of 
life  itself.  Nor,  when  I  rise  from  its  pe- 
rusal, is  there  room  left  in  me  for  doubt 
of  the  intelligence  of  these  wonderful 
plant-organisms,  of  their  consciousness, 
however  dim,  of  their  surroundings,  of 
their  possession,  in  their  measure,  of  the 
self-SHme  endowment  which  in  man  we 
call  mind.  Mr.  Darwin*s  facts  point  as 
clearly  to  a  psychic  basis  of  life  as  to 
directive  intelligence.    And  so  they  lend 


themselves  to  the  deepest  spiritual  teach- 
ing, and  receive  from  it  their  only  legiti- 
mate explanation.  They  lead  us  on  to 
think,  with  Wordsworth,  of  'Mife  and 
soul  to  every  mode  of  being  inseparably 
linked ;  **  to  conceive  of  matter,  not  as  the 
base  thing  of  the  sensualistic  philosophy, 
but  as  substance  in  its  dynamic  condition, 
pregnant  with  the  potentiality  of  personal- 
ity; to  regard  its  laws  as  modes  of  the 
divine  agency,  its  properties  as  e£Eects  of 
the  divine  indwelling.  And  surely  thus 
the  whole  universe  is  transfigured  before 
us,  and  we  catch,  as  "  in  high  dream  and 
solemn  vision,**  some  glimpse  of  its  real 
meaning.  The  supreme  law  which  rules 
throughout  it  is  a  law  of  tendency  upward, 
of  striving  after  perfection.  This  is  the 
true  law  of  evolution.  Not  only  in  man, 
but  in  the  non-human  animal,  in  the  plant, 
and  everywhere  throughout  the  one  great 
family  ot  organic  life,  down  to  the  furthest 
limits  of  consciousness,  of  existence  — 
the  two  words  denote  one  thing,  cogito^ 
ergo  sum  —  this  great  law  rules  supreme. 
What  a  flood  of  light  is  hereby  thrown 
upon  that  deep  saying  that  "  the  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  to- 
gether,** waiting  for  the  deliverance  I  "In 
pain**  —  pain  everywhere;  pain  through- 
out the  boundless  oattlefield,  the  illimita- 
ble sepulchre  of  creation  ;  but  everywhere 
the  necessary  Instrument  of  advance,  not 
fruitless ;  even  as  He  in  whom  the  eter- 
nally ideal  became  the  historically  real, 
was  made  perfect  through  suffering,  io 
this,  as  in  all  else,  "  the  first-born  of  every 
creature.'*  The  highest  and  noblest  of 
our  race,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  creeds,  bear 
witness  that  to  them  pain  was  no  real  evil, 
but  a  supremely  beneficent  discipline. 
With  one  voice  they  proclaim  that  there 
is  only  one  evil  in  the  world ;  deflection 
from  its  divinely  appointed  law.  And 
herewith  accords  the  testimony  of  the 
moral  sense,  even  in  the  lowest  and  least 
noble ;  for  it  speaks  no  word  of  "  happi- 
ness, our  being's  end  and  aim ;  **  it  wit* 
nesses  only  of  justice.  Happiness !  If 
that  be  the  end  and  aim,  the  martyrs,  the 
saints,  the  heroes,  in  every  generation  — 
who  "sufiEered  countless  things,  who  bat- 
tled for  the  true,  the  just  **  —  were  indeed 
fools  and  blind ;  and  the  voice  of  con- 
science is  a  lie.  But  to  tell  me  that,  is  as 
much  a  contradiction  of  a  fact  as  would  be 
the  denial  of  my  sense  perception.  As 
much,  or,  rather,  far  more.  For  the  fact 
thus  gainsaid  is  witnessed  for  by  my  high- 
est faculty,  and  is  far  more  certain  to  me 
than  anything  in  the  phenomenal  sphere. 
And  this  transcendent  faculty  supplements 
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the  testimony  of  physical  science,  and 
lightens,  as  nothing  else  can,  **  the  bur- 
den and  the  mystery  of  all  this  unintelligi- 
ble world.*'  Darwinism  tells  me  of  law 
reigning  throughout  this  universe  of  pain 
and  death.  Conscience  replies:  '*Yes; 
supremely  just  law.  And  that  is  enough 
for  thee  to  know.  Cease  thy  foolish  prat- 
ings  of  happiness  and  unhappiness.  Cease 
thy  blind  guessings  at  insoluble  enigmas. 
*  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right  ?  *  although  '  his  way  is  in  the  sea, 
and  bis  paths  in  the  great  waters,  and  his 
footsteps  are  not  known.' " 

I  venture  to  commend  these  considera- 
tions to  earnest  men  of  all  religions,  and 
especially  to  those  among  them  —  no  small 
number — who  rage  furiously  together 
against  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Darwin  with- 
out really  comprehending  it.  I  would  beg 
of  such  to  lay  to  heart  the  dictate  of 
Hebrew  wisdom,  **  First  understand,  then 
argue."  And  to  this  precept  of  the  Tal- 
mud they  might  well  add  the  reflection  of 
the  Hindu  sacred  writer,  "A  fact  is  not 
altered  by  a  hundred  texts."  I  would 
urge  them  to  weigh  the  responsibility  at- 
taching to  those  who  seek  to  link  living 
spiritual  faith  to  dead  physical  theories, 
as  though  He  whom  we  adore  as  Deus 
sdentiarum  could  be  served  by  opposi- 
tion to  any  science.  I  would  even  ask  a 
certain  school  of  Christian  apologists  to 
reconsider  some  of  their  favorite  posi- 
tions ;  for  example,  the  conception  of  cre- 
ation formulated,  with  unconscious  irrev- 
erence,  by  a  popular  American  divine, 
that  **  Almighty  God  once  took  some 
nothing,  and  in  a  week  produced  the  uni- 
verse as  it  stands,  and  one  man."  Gres- 
wefl,  I  remember,  in  his  "  Fasti  Catholici  " 
is  at  the  pains  to  fix  the  precise  date  of 
this  event ;  it  occurred,  he  tells  us,  in  the 
autumn  of  B.C.  4004.  Is  it  in  vain  to  set 
before  such  minds  the  majestic  belief  to 
which  Mr.  Darwin  guides  us,  of  uniform 
law,  working  through  all  time  and  all 
space,  for  the  development  of  order  and 
beauty.from  the  formless  void,  of  life  and 
intelligence  from  primordial  nebulosity; 
and  even  now  working  on  to  vaster  issues  ? 
Again,  why  should  good  people  cry,  **  He 
blasphemeth  I "  when  the  naturalist  dis- 
plays the  derivation  of  our  race  from  infe- 
rior types  of  animal  life,  and  yet  acquiesce 
unmurmuringly,  or  even  joyously,  in  the 
process  of  human  generation  which  — 
classic  passages  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  of 
Sterne,  of  Schiller,  point  it  out  all  too 
plainly-* exhibits  a  still  more  ignomini- 
ous startinjg;point  for  ourselves?  Surely 
Mr.  Darwin  is  well  warranted  when  be 


contends,  "It  is  not  more  irreligious  to 
explain  the  origin  of  man,  as  a  distinct 
species,  through  the  laws  of  variation  and 
natural  selection,  than  to  explain  the  birth 
of  an  individual  through  the  laws  of  ordi- 
nary reproduction.  The  birth  of  the  spe- 
cies and  of  the  individual,"  he  adds,  in 
wise  and  pious  words,  "  are  equally  part 
of  the  grand  sequence  of  events  which  the 
mind  refuses  to  accept  as  the  result  of 
blind  chance.  The  understanding  revolts 
at  such  a  conclusion."  Yes.  But  it  re- 
volts, too,  at  the  ineptitudes  of  defenders 
of  the  faith  who  know  not  how  to  employ 
the  language  of  science  and  of  reason. 
And  here,  I  am  convinced,  is  one  cause, 
and  that  not  the  least,  of  the  irreligious- 
ness  of  the  new  democracy. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 


From  The  Argosy. 
MISS  JOLLIBERrS  PROPOSAL. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "  ADONAIS,  Q.C." 

Miss  Jollibert  was  a  handsome  wom- 
an. There  were  people  who  said  she  was 
cold-looking,  and  people  who  said  she  was 
passie^  and  people  who  said  she  had  a 
decided  will  of  her  own  ;  but  no  one  who 
denied  that  she  was  handsome.  And  they 
generally  added  with  a  nod  and  a  lowering 
of  the  voice :  '*  And  rich  1 "  in  a  way  which 
seemed  to  say,  that  if  Miss  Jollibert's 
looks  were  undeniable,  yet  still  more  un- 
deniable were  her  riches. 

People  were  quite  right —  Miss  Jollibert 
was  cold-looking.  She  was  a  woman  with 
an  athletic,  upright  figure,  a  haughtily  cut 
brunette  face,  a  rather  high  Roman  nose, 
and  a  rather  high  color.  And  Miss  Jolli- 
bert had  a  decided  will  of  her  own ;  her 
eyes  were  of  the  dark,  lazy,  mysterious 
type,  which  are  as  good  as  a  sign-post 
pointing  to  it.  As  for  being  passle^of 
course,  strictly  speaking,  she  was  pass^e ; 
Miss  Jollibert  was  thirty-three;  and  roost 
women  are  pass^e  at  twenty-seven,  let 
alone  thirty-three.  Mince  matters  as  one 
likes,  that  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  women  of 
Miss  Jollibert's  type  are  positively  hand- 
somer at  sixty  than  at  thirty-three.  Peo- 
ple say  of  them  then.  What  a  grand  old 
woman  I  From  the  extreme  dignity  of 
Miss  Jollibert's  mien,  it  seemed  as  if  she 
had  always  in  her  mind,  as  she  sailed,  with 
her  head  high,  past  the  simpering  school- 
girls of  Malchester:  **  Poor,  poor  things  1 
at  thirty-three,  people  say  of  me  that  I  am 
handsome;  and  at  sixty  they  will  call  me 
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a  grand  old  woman.  What  will  they  say 
of  you  ?  " 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Miss 
Joliibert  was  simply  admiring  the  distant 
landscape;  but  it  seemed  to  the  school- 
girls that  she  was  repeating  this ;  and  they 
resented  it  by  saying  that  she  was  cold- 
looking  and  pass^e.  Even  they,  however, 
never  failed  to /add  that  Miss  Joliibert  was 
a  handsome  woman. 

Malchester  was  a  busy,  populous,  manu- 
facturing town,  and  Miss  Jollibert's  father 
—  an  extremely  wealthy  paint-manufac- 
turer —  had  died  mayor  of  it.  So  that  it 
was  of  course  incumbent  on  Miss  Joliibert 
to  inhabit  a  house  in  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable suburbs ;  and  that  the  house,  like 
herself,  should  be  handsome  and  dignified. 
She  kept  a  great  many  women-servants, 
and  two  indoor  menservants,  and  a  large 
carriage  with  a  large  and  very  vivid  crest; 
as  was  only  befitting  the  daughter  of  so 
large  a  paint-manufacturer. 

ft  was  really  quite  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
handsome  Miss  Joliibert,  in  her  handsome 
blue  silk  dress,  and  seated  in  her  hand- 
some blue  barouche,  and  with  her  band- 
some  blue-liveried  servants  and  handsome 
blue-grey  horses,  drive  forth  under  the 
shadow  of  her  azure  parasol  upon  a  smil- 
ing summer's  day.  She  generally  looked 
straight  before  her,  between  the  horses' 
heads ;  she  didn't  turn  aside  to  recognize 
everybody.  She  had  a  little  way  of  draw- 
ing herself  up  and  sighing  *'  Hum,"  like  a 
genuine  bee,  which  was  enough  to  make 
the  most  impertinent  heart  quail.  Never- 
theless when  Miss  Joliibert  liked,  she 
could  smile  out  of  her  deep  brown  eyes 
to  this  side  and  to  that  too,  not  a  little 
sweetly,  it  was  a  marvel  to  all  the  world 
why  she  persisted  in  remaining  Miss  Jolii- 
bert. When  the  weather  was  rainy,  the 
open  barouche  was  substituted  by  a  dark 
red  carriage,  with  scarlet  wheels.  When 
it  snowed  again,  she  spun  away  over  the 
sparkling  surface,  her  sleigh  a  heteroge- 
neous but  artistic  confusion  of  sealskin, 
sable-tail,  and  ermine,  herself  a  study  in 
peacock-blue. 

When  it  snowed.  It  was  snowing  very 
hard  one  winter's  night  that  Miss  Joliibert 
sat  alone  before  her  drawing-room  fire. 
It  was  a  magnificent  fire,  and  the  drawing- 
room  was  simply  a  blaze  of  magnificence, 
and  Miss  Joliibert  was  indeed  magnificent 
in  diamonds  and  a  rose  colored  velvet 
dress  —  so  bright  that  it  made  her  per- 
haps too  brilliant  complexion  look  quite 
pale  in  comparison;  as  probably  she  knew. 
Everything,  from  the  supero  Eastern 
koickknacks  in  the  brackets,  to  the  hotp 


house  flowers  on  the  tables,  spoke  of 
wealth.  You  looked  at  all  parts  of  the 
room,  and  you  said,  What  expenditure! 
Then  you  looked  at  Miss  Joliibert  herself, 
and  repeated.  What  expenditure!  more 
emphatically  than  before.  And  if  you 
were  a  sensitive  person  of  quick  thought, 
you  added  to  yourself :  "  How  would  a 
poor  man  feel  in  this  room  ?" 

Miss  Joliibert,  at  all  events,  appeared 
to  feel  very  comfortable.  Her  diamonds 
flashed  in  the  firelight,  as  she  lay  back  in 
a  luxurious  armchair,  and  toyed  with  tbo 
folds  of  her  rose*colored  velvet.  The 
people  of  Malchester  said  it  was  ridiculous 
Miss  Joliibert  should  dress  herself  up  in 
rose-colored  velvet  and  diamonds  when 
she  was  alone,  for  the  simple  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  firelight  flash  on  them.  Miss 
Joliibert,  however,  cared  little  what  any 
one  said,  and  at  all  events  she  was  look* 
ing  superbly  handsome. 

A  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  the 
hour  of  eight;  and  a  minute  after,  eight 
tolled  forth  from  a  neighboring  steeple, 
and  was  borne  to  Miss  Jollibert's  window 
with  a  gust  of  drifting  snow.  She  shiv- 
ered at  the  sound  of  the  snow,  leaned  for- 
ward and  poked  the  fire ;  then  turned  and 
settled  the  various  pieces  of  the  little  tea- 
service  on  the  low  table  beside  her.  She 
went  over  them  all.  A  creampot,  a  slop- 
bowl,  a  sugar-basin,  and  two  teacups. 
She  examined  the  two  teacups  particu- 
larly; little  priceless  trinkets  they  were. 
She  put  them  down,  and  examined  her 
own  beautiful  hands  —  they  were  beautiful 
hands.  Then  she  removed  the  little  toast* 
rack  on  the  table  down  to  the  fire ;  after 
which  she  fell  into  a  profound  reverie 
until  a  quarter  past  eight,  when  she  roused 
herself  once  more,  and  rang  the  bell. 

An  instant  after  a  servant,  dressed  io 
black,  appeared  at  the  door. 

**  James,"  asked  she,  in  a  peculiarly 
musical  contralto  voice,  **  did  you  deliver 
my  note  to  the  bishop  ?  —  You  did  ?  —  And 
waited  for  the  answer?  —  What  was  the 
exact  message  given  to  you  ?  " 

"  His  lordship  sent  his  compliments,  if 
ou  please  'm,  and  he  would  t>e  happy  to 
e  at  Miss  Jollibert's  by  five  minutes  to 
eight  precisely." 

**  Hum,"  sighed  Miss  Joliibert. 


I 


Just  as  Miss  Joliibert  sighed  **Ham,** 
a  tall  man,  some  years  turned  forty,  was 
stamping  his  feet  free  from  snow  down- 
stairs in  the  hall.  Seen  by  the  flickering 
lamp-light,  he  looked  a  very  pale  and 
rather  gaunt  student ;  but  when  be  passed 
on  up  into  the  brilliancy  of  the  staircase, 
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bis  clear-cut  features  lost  their  gauatness ; 
and  one  noted  the  striking  intellect  of  his 
large,  white  brow,  and  the  limpid  beauty 
of  his  rather  dreamy  eyes.  When  the 
door  opened,  he  smiled  straight  over  at 
the  rose-colored  velvet  figure,  and  ad- 
vanced, holding  out  his  hand  and  saying 
very  sweetly,  — 

*M'm  sqrry  I*ra  late,  Miss  Joliibert." 

She  did  not  speak  until  she  had  poured 
tea  into  the  two  teacups,  and  seated  her- 
self with  her  own  in  the  armchair  which 
she  had  before  occupied. 

**  I  dare  say  you  were  rather  surprised 
when  you  had  my  note  this  afternoon, 
bishop  ?  " 

He  stirred  his  tea  slowly,  looking  at 
ber,  and  smiling  again. 

**  I  was  curious  to  know  what  could  be 
the  important  matter  that  was  troubling 
Miss  JoUibert's  mind;  and  I  was  glad, 
very  glad,  to  think  perhaps  I  was  going  to 
be  01  some  use  to  my  old  friend.  Miss  Jol- 
liberi." 

She  played  with  her  diamond  rings  a 
little  nervously,  and  turning  her  head 
looked  into  the  fire. 

"  An  old  friend ;  yes,  so  you  are.  You 
seem  to  have  been  an  old  friend  all  my 
life.  I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I 
did  not  know  you.  I  know  that  other 
people  call  me  foolish  and  vain  behind  my 
back,  and  somehow  or  other,  I  know  that 
you  never  do.  Would  you  rather  that  I 
told  you  now  what  is  upon  my  mind  —  or 
would  you  rather  wait  a  little  f  " 

Stretching  up  be  settled  the  little  tea- 
cup carefully  amongst  the  Sevres  china 
on  the  mantelpiece ;  and  crossing  his  legs, 
folded  his  white  bands  composedly  on  his 
apron. 

'*  I  should  wish  yon  to  tell  me  all  about 
it  at  once,  Marion.  Why  delay  anything 
you  may  have  to  say  ?  " 

She  hesitated  an  instant  longer,  the  fire- 
light playing  round  her  heavy  eyelashes. 
**  The  long  and  the  short  of  the  thing  is 
this,**  she  said;  "or  rather  this  is  what 
might  be  called  the  short  of  it,  and  the 
long  will  come  after.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  over  to  Rome.*' 

The  bishop  uncrossed  his  legs  with  a 
sudden  movement,  and  stared  at  Miss 
Jollibert.  After  an  instant's  pause,  he 
raised  himself  once  more,  and  brought  his 
teacup  carefully  down  from  the  mantel- 
niece  again.  **  My  dear,*'  said  he,  **  could 
I  trouble  you  for  just  a  ieei/g  more  sugar  ; 
just  the  le^east  thing.  Thank  you,  thank 
you.    Ah  I** 

The  ah  was  more  in  the  way  of  a  sigh 
than  an  interjection ;  and  with  it  he  half 


closed  one  eye,  and  minutely  inspected 
with  the  other  the  morsel  of  currant  bun 
he  was  engaged  in  eating.  There  was 
something  in  the  action  which  appeared 
to  irritate  Miss  Jollibert  slightly,  for  she 
pushed  her  chair  back  from  the  fire,  and 
asked  him  very  quickly:  "Did  your  lord- 
ship not  hear  me  r  ** 

He  finished  the  currant  bun,  and  folded 
his  hands  composedly  again. 

"So,**  repeated  be,  "you  haVe  quite 
made  up  your  mind  to  go  over  to  Rome  ?  '* 

"  Quite,'*  said  Miss  Jollibert ;  and  after 
an  instant's  pause,  unbroken  except  for 
the  crackling  of  the  flames,  she  added 
"  Quite^^  Again. 

"  Why  ?  *'  asked  the  bishop  quickly. 

"On  account  of  my  convictions,**  re- 
plied Miss  Jollibert,  still  more  quickly. 

"Ahl**  sighed  the  bishop  once  more. 
His  lordship  passed  his  hand  slowly  all 
over  his  heavy  masses  of  flaxen  hair. 
Miss  Jollibert  fastened  her  large  brown 
eyes  upon  him  rather  mournfully,  and 
after  a  minute  began  to  talk. 

"  Of  course  it  has  taken  me  a  long  time 
to  make  up  my  mind  about  this;  and,  o: 
course,  I  am  very  sorry.  I  have  studied 
Butler,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Luther*s 
treatises,  and  Manning,  and  Newman.  I 
have  fought  against  my  convictions  as  I 
never  fought  against  anything*  before; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  myself  as  it  were,  I 
have  been  converted.  Of  course  1  am 
very  sorry  that  it  should  be  so.  In  a  case 
like  this,  however,  1  think  that  one  is  not, 
perhaps,  entirely  responsible  for  one's 
own  conversion.** 

The  bishop  inspected  the  side  of  his 
handsome  foot,  and  settling  himself  yet  a 
little  more  comfortably,  nodded  with  much 
benevolence.  "Quite  so,  quite  so;  very 
possibly  not,  my  dear.'* 

Miss  Jollibert  flushed  slightly. 

"  No,*'  she  resumed  with  some  warmth. 
"  Why  of  course  you  must  know  yourself, 
bishop,  that  most  ancient  theologians, 
and  all  prophets,  foretold  the  foundation 
of  one  permanent  and  apostolic  Church. 
I  don't  suppose  that  even  the  Bishop  of 
Malchester  would  care  to  assert  that 
Church  to  be  the  Church  of  England.** 

Henry  Hammersley,  Bishop  of  Mal- 
chester, took  a  long  sip  of  his  tea,  and 
turning  his  limpid  blue  eyes  round  upon 
Miss  Jollibert,  smiled.  "  My  dear,*'  said 
he  gently,  "I  always  feel  very  diffident 
about  making  any  assertions." 

"Well  —  but  I  don*t,'*  pursued  she, 
with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice.  "Just 
think  what  it  is  for  me  to  be  convinced, 
firmly  convinced,  in  my  mind,  of  there 
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being  no  English  Church,  no  English 
rites,  no  English  orders  to  be  relied  upon." 

<*  O—- h  ! "  said  he,  wheeling  sharp  round, 
and  snatching  another  little  bit  of  currant 
bun  from  the  plate.  "  So  I*ro  not  a  bish- 
op?" 

**  No,*'  cried  Miss  Jollibert,  half  angrilv 
and  half  in  laughter;  **at  least,  I  don't 
think  so.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  can't 
make  up.  my  mind  that  vou  are.  I  am 
very  sorry' to  say  such  things.  Don't  be 
angry  with  me,  bishop." 

He  stretched  his  hand  out  for  the  little 
poker,  and  gave  a  sharp  tap  to  a  bit  of 
coal  which  sent  it  rattling  noisily  down 
upon  the  painted  tiles.  '*  I  beg  your  par- 
don, my  dear,"  said  he  ruefully.  "  I  ought 
never  to  have  meddled  with  the  fire,  you 
see  —  just  as  you  ought  never  to  have 
meddled  with  the  theologians.  Hand  me 
the  tongs,  Marion." 

She  did  as  he  asked  her,  a  rush  of  tears 
coming  into  her  dark  eyes.  "It  is  of  no 
use  to  talk  to  me  in  that  way;  no  use 
saying  anything,  since  I  have  quite  made 
up  my  mind.  And  besides  that,"  she  add- 
ed, after  a  slight  pause,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  anxiously  upon  the  back  of  the  bish- 
op's fair  head,  just  then  within  dangerous 
proximity  of  the  grate:  *'I  have  quite 
made  up  my  mind  that  I'm  going  to  dis- 
pose of  my  house,  and  my  horses,  and  my 
furniture,  and  everything;  and  immedi- 
ately after  I  have  collected  the  money, 
I  shall  go  Into  a  convent,  and  take  the 
veil." 

He  put  the  tongs  carefully  down  on  the 
fender;  and  sticking  two  of  his  long  white 
fingers  into  Miss  Jollibert's  sugar-basin, 
brougiht  out  a  little  pointed  lump,  and  bal- 
anced it  dreamily  in  the  air. 

*' Ah,"  sighed  he  again. 

Miss  JoUibert  pushed  her  chair  back 
abruptly,  and  stood  before  him.  **Why 
do  you  only  answer  ah,  like  that  ?  I  asked 
you  here  to  help  me,  because  you  always 
used  to  help  me  with  things;  and  now 
you  only  answer  ah."  Then  turning  sud- 
denly away,  she  crossed  both  hands  upon 
the  mantelpiece,  and  leaned  her  head 
down  upon  them.  '*0h,  don't  you  see 
what  it  is  ?  Don't  you  understand?  What 
is  the  use  of  a  carriage,  and  horses,  and 
furniture,  and  wealth  like  mine?  What 
is  the  use  of  life?  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing.   I  want  to  live." 

The  bishop  rose.  He  drew  one  of  her 
hands  gently  from  her  face,  and  closed 
his  own  over  it.  *'  I  understand,"  he  said 
huskily,  and  looked  straight  into  the  fire. 

The  snow  rattled  against  the  window, 
and  the  wind  howled  around  the  corner 


of  the  square.  He  leaned  one  elbow  on 
the  gold-colored  plush,  and  rested  his  fair 
head  on  it.  He  was  a  very  young  man, 
this,  to  be  a  bishop.  There  was  scarcely 
a  silver  thread  mingled  with  the  glisten- 
ing masses.  Miss  Jollibert,  too,  as  she 
stood  in  the  firelight,  looked  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  well-built,  handsome-featured 
woman.  It  would  have  seemed  as  if  the 
weight  of  her  hand  oppressed  the  bishop, 
for  ne  breathed  very  hard  as  he  stood 
there  holding  it,  Miss  Jollibert's  moist 
eyes  staring  pensively  the  while  into  the 
distant  halNgloom  of  the  antechamber. 

After  a  long  pause  some  thought  ap- 
peared suddenly  to  strike  him,  for  with  aa 
abrupt  movement  he  drew  his  hand  away ; 
and  walking  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
fire,  ostentatiously  put  up  his  double  eye- 
glass to  examine  a  little  Alma  Tadema 
upon  the  opposite  wall. 

**  Don't  confuse  your  convictions  with 
your  inclinations,"  he  began.  "(Your 
father  had  that  picture  in  a  much  better 
light  than  yoa  have,  Marion.)  As  you 
say,  do  something,  but  don't  let  your  in- 
clination to  do  something  interfere  with 
your  convictions.  (If  you  were  to  shortea 
the  string  it  might  be  better.)  Why  not 
become  a  doctor  ?  " 

"  A  doctor  1 "  ejaculated  she,  dazedly. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  working  with  the 
string  of  the  picture  in  an  abstracted  fash- 
ion. "  Or  a  lawver ;  there  would  be  a 
ereat  path  of  usefulness  open  to  you.  I 
Have  heard  of  lady  solicitors  —  and  yoa 
might  step  into  your  uncle  Matthew's 
practice.  I  dare  say  there  will  be  lady 
barristers  and  lady  ministers  by-and-by. 
Why,  my  dear,  you  might  even  become  a 
bishop  I  I n  Tadema's  pictures  detail,  and 
detail  alone  —  " 

'*  Bishop,"  interrupted  Miss  Jollibert  ia 
a  preternaturally  calm  tone,  **  my  convi^ 
tions  interfere  in  no  way  with  my  desire 
to  do  something.  My  convictions  are,  of 
course,  the  result  of  conversion." 

**  Who  converted  you  ?  "  enquired  he, 
still  with  his  back  to  her,  and  passing 
rapidly  to  another  picture.  '*  Was  it  the 
ancient  theologians  or  the  prophets? 
Well,  Marion,  you  have  asked  my  ad- 
vice. Shall  I  tell  you,  then,  what  1  think 
you  ought  to  do  with  your  life  ?  I  shall 
soon  be  growing  an  old  man,  and  I  atn 
a  very  old  friend,  so  I  may  be  privileged 
to  say  what  I  choose.  I  think  you  ought 
to  marry." 

She  answered  nothing  for  a  moment ; 
then,  moving  slowly  beside  him,  began  to 
converse  about  toe  pictures  and  their 
various  merits  and  demerits,  in  an  easyi 
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conversational  manner  which  was  surpris- 
ing in  itself,  considering  the  suppressed 
emotion  of  her  voice  hardly  a  minute  ago. 
The  bishop  turned  quickly  round,  and, 
closing  his  eyeglass  with  a  sharp  click, 
stood  looking  at  her.  Just  as  she  was 
beginning  to  enlarge  upon  the  beauties  of 
a  certain  holy  family  she  had  seen  at  St. 
Petersburg,  he  walked  straight  back  to 
the  mantelpiece,  and  leaning  his  face  on 
bis  hand  again,  interrupted  her  without 
ceremony. 

**  Marion,"  he  said  gravely,  "  I  thought 
you  wanted  me  to  help  you." 

Her  eyes  lit  up,  and  she  answered 
quickly  with  all  the  emotion  in  her  voice 
again.  **  Yes,  and  when  I  ask  you  to  do 
so,  when  I  tell  you  seriously  that  I  have 
made  up  my  minti  to  go  into  a  convent 
and  take  the  veil,  ^'ou  reply  by  treating  the 
whole  thing  as  a  joke,  and  advising  me  — 
to  marry !  This  is  not  what  I  expected 
from  you." 

He  stood  beside  her  in  a  moment,  bis 
whole  manner  changing.  "  I  never  sup- 
posed that  it  was,"  he  said.  **  I  never 
supposed  that  it  was  what  you  expected. 
Nevertheless,  Marion,  it  is  my  advice, 
and  I  repeat  it  to  you.  1  think  you  ought 
to  marry." 

Sbe  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  longer, 
her  expression  varying  betwixt  surprise 
and  impatience.  **  What  do  you  mean  ? " 
she  asked,  "/repeat  that  you  are  treating 
the  whole  thing  as  a  joke ;  and  that  I 
think  that  it  is  very  unkind  of  you  to  do 
so.  Marry  /  that  is  a  proof  in  itself  that 
you  are  laughing  at  me.     Marry  whom?" 

Turning  swiftly  away  he  took  a  rapid 
turn  up  and  down  the  room  ;  then  halting 
beside  the  tea-table,  began  to  finger  ner- 
vously with  the  dainty  tea-service. 

*'  Tm  sure  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it  to 
you,"  he  hesitated  almost  tearfully.  "  I 
know  so  well  that  you  have  never  sus- 
pected anything;  and  I  have  been  so 
much  afraid  of  startling  you ;  and  I  have 
been  so  ridiculous.  But  if  I  might  dare, 
that  is  —  if  ycu  would  allow  me  —  Ma- 
rion," be  cried,  with  a  sudden  movement 
of  his  arm,  which  upset  the  sugar-basin, 
and  sent  a  shower  of  knots  pattering  over 
the  floor,  "  I  would  say  —  Marry  tne^ 

As  for  the  people  of  Malchester,  they 
declared  they  couldn't  have  believed  it, 
either  of  Miss  JoUibert  or  the  bishop. 
Half  of  them  said  especially  of  Miss  Jolii- 
bert ;  and  the  other  half  particularly  of 
the  bishop.  There  were  no  very  definite 
rumors  afloat  until  one  evening  when  the 
bishop  went  out  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and 
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after  dinner  told  a  little  humorous  story, 
in  his  own  humorous  way. 

Two  days  later  there  were  upwards  of 
ninety  distinct  reports  of  this  story,  the 
least  wild  of  which  was,  that  the  bishop 
had  tried  to  persuade  Miss  Jollibert  to 
imprison  herself  in  a  convent,  but  that 
she  had  replied  no,  she  would  sooner 
marry  him  than  that;  and  so,  from  one 
thing  to  another,  they  were  to  be  married. 
As  to  the  hitch  in  this  version  r  namely, 
why  in  the  name  of  wonder  the  bishop 
could  want  Miss  Jollibert. to  imprison 
herself  in  a  convent ;  a  lady  of  the  Baptist 
persuasion  soon  tilled  that  up.  She  dis- 
covered that  the  bishop  and  Miss  Jollibert 
were  in  the  habit  of  playing  cards  together 
of  an  evening  — playing  cards  —  b^zique, 
or  some  such  game ;  that  was  to  say,  of 
course,  equivalent  to  gambling.  So  by 
the  end  of  the  week  it  was  widely  current 
throughout  Malchester,  that  the  bishop 
was  encumbered  with  heavy  gambling 
debts,  which  were  about  to  be  liquidated 
by  Miss  Jollibert. 

At  the  very  height  of  all  this,  the  bish- 
op's fair  head,  and  shiny  black  coat,  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  the  blue  ba- 
rouche, vis-k-vis  to  Miss  Jollibert.  It  was 
a  sunshiny  day,  and  the  bishop  was  no- 
ticed to  be  laughing.  It  very  often  re- 
quires only  a  straw,  or  a  pin-point,  to 
change  insanity  to  sanity,  unpopularity 
to  popularity,  ferocity  to  mildness.  In 
this  case  the  bishop's  laugh  was  the 
symbolical  pin-point.  Next  morning  the 
heavy  clouds  of  suspicion  had  rolled 
away,  and  the  blue  sky  shone  again.  Next 
morning  all  Malchester  was  laughing  and 
smiling  with  the  bishop. 

There  was  one  great  mercy,  and  Miss 
Jollibert  remarked  it  herself.  Putting  the 
fiction  of  gambling,  and  other  ridiculous 
debts  aside,  no  one  could  say  she  was 
being  married  for  her  money.  The  bish- 
op's purple  brougham  was  fully  a  match 
for  Miss  Jollibert's  barouche;  and  his 
high-stepping  bays  would  have  kept  pace 
any  day  with  the  blue-grey  horses.  The 
palace  stood  in  an  unfashionable  end  of 
the  town,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  was  a  grand  old 
brown  building  with  long,  terraced  gar- 
dens, sloping  away  down  to  the  river ; 
aged  trees,  and  huge  clusters  of  scarlet 
geranium,  turning  them  in  summer  into  a 
paradise. 

Sometimes  Miss  Jollibert  would  go  out 
to  drive  with  the  bishop  and  the  bishop's 
sister.  Miss  Hammersley,  a  tiny,  silver- 
haired  lady ;  and  on  such  evenings  the 
curious  passers-by  on  the  river  would 
catch  a  glimpse  of  rose-colored  velvet,  and 
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a  black  coat  here ;  and  a  glimmer  of  grey 
satiD,  and  silver  hair,  and  knitting-pins  up 
there  under  the  portico.  On  such  even- 
ings Miss  Jollibert  was  very  happy. 

Once  or  twice  before  the  wedding  there 
were  grand  entertainments.  Other  and 
older  bishops,  grave  deans,  ambitious  can- 
ons, and  many  other  mighty  men  paced 
two  and  two  amidst  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  and  the  red  sunsets,  and  the  distant 
sound  of  splashing  oars  on  the  river. 
Miss  Jollibert  had  great  waves  of  trouble 

—  doubts  as  to  her  convictions  and  con- 
versions —  sweep  over  her  then  ;  and  she 
half  regretted  her  grand  sacrifice,  and  her 
quiet  convent.  And  when  such  phrases  as 
**  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Church  ; " 
as  '*The  legitimacy  of  the  Apostolic  suc- 
cession," came  upon  her  unawares  round 
the  drooping  laburnum,  she  was  often 
upon  the  point  of  declaring  boldly  and 
outright,  that  they  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ancient  traditions,  or  the  apostolic 
succession.  But  she  managed  to  content 
herself  with  sighing,,  **Hum;"  and  with 
relieving  her  mind  on  the  matter  as  soon 
as  she  found  herself  alone  with  her  own 
bishop.  He  invariably  laughed  very  much, 
and  said :  **  I  wish  —  I  wish  you  had  told 
them  your  thought;*'  and  then  sighed  a 
long  ah ;  his  dreamy  blue  eyes  looking 
steadfastly  up  into  the  blue,  darkening 
heavens.  He  looked  so  well  like  that, 
with  the  rising  moonlight  playing  about 
his  pale  brow,  that  poor  human  Miss  Jol- 
libert felt  her  convictions  quivering  and 
wavering,  in  a  way  which  she  might  have 
laid  hold  of  as  a  possible  argument  in  it- 
self against  a  fallible  rule,  if  she  had  only 
known  it.  But  she  simply  put  her  white 
hand  upon  the  bishop's  arm  and  whis- 
pered, — 

**  Of  course  you  know  best." 
So  time  passed  on.  Just  as  early  sum- 
mer was  changing  into  late  summer,  a 
freat  illness  broke  out  over  the  country. 
t  was  exactly  at  this  time  that  the  bishop 
and  Miss  Jollibert  had  intended  to  be 
joined  ;  but  they  put  off  the  ceremony  for 
a  time,  and  clasping  hands  figuratively  — 
since  duty  forbade  them  to  do  so  in  reality 

—  they  set  boldly  to  work.  So  all  through 
the  long,  hot  days,  and  very  often  far  into 
the  stifling  nights,  the  blue  barouche  and 
the  purple  brougham  rolled  about  Mal- 
chester. 

Sometimes  it  would  happen  that  the  two 
crossed  each  other  at  the  turn  of  a  street, 
at  the  corner  of  a  square,  and  the  bishop 
would  lift  his  hat,  calling  out  laughingly  : 
**  How  do  you  do,  Marion  ?  Ninety  de- 
grees in    the  shade    to-day."    And  she 


would  nod  back  with  a  smile :  "  Quite 
well,  thank  you,  bishop.  I  wonder  what 
it  is  in  the  sunshine?" 

After  the  illness  was  in  a  great  measure 
abated  ;  just  as  the  hazy  cornfields  were 
beginning  to  turn  to  gold ;  just  then,  Miss 
Jollibert  awoke  one  morning  to  find  a 
great  peace  at  her  heart,  and  that  her 
convictions  had  forever  fallen  asleep. 
Strangely  enough  it  was  the  morning  of 
her  wedding  day. 

At  Miss  Jollibert's  wedding,  there  was 
not  one  being  who  had  the  heart,  or  the 
audacity,  to  say  she  was  anything  but  a 
very  handsome  woman ;  and  that  the 
bishop  and-  she  were  a  very  lucky  pair. 
Most  of  them  added  particularly  the 
bishop ;  but  if  some  of  them  did  say  in- 
stead especially  Miss  Jollibert,  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  a  slight  was  intended 
upon  Miss  Jollibert  in  any  way.  The  very 
first  flakes  of  snow  that  came  down  that 
winter,  fell  fair  upon  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Malchester  and  Mrs.  Hammersley. 
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During  the  few  weeks  of  my  hus- 
band's canvass  for  the  constituency  of 
East  Leicestershire,  which  has  increased 
from  about  six  thousand  to  ten  thousand, 
I  was  brought  into  contact  with  many  of 
the  agricultural  laborers.  My  interest  in 
them  had  always  been  deep,  but  I  believe 
those  who  have  seen  them  gathered  to- 
gether at  great  political  meetings  feel  a 
still  stronger  interest  in  them  than  they 
formerly  did.  One  dark  night  we  drove 
eight  miles,  through  a  rather  wild  country, 
to  a  village  where  a  meeting  was  to  be 
held.  The  only  room  in  the  hamlet  large 
enough  to  contain  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  was  a  rather  long,  but  very  low 
one,  in  a  public  house.  The  fumes  of 
many  years'  steady  smoking  of  tobacco 
had  created  quite  a  peculiar  atmosphere, 
that  made  itself  felt  almost  at  the  thresh- 
old. We  were  first  put  into  a  small,  cold, 
whitewashed  room,  which  was  supported 
in  the  centre  by  a  tree  with  all  the  bark 
on  it.  This  prop  had  been  hastily  pro- 
cured, as  some  doubts  were  felt  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  ceiling.  After  a  little  pre- 
liminary conversation,  my  husband  and 
his  friends  stepped  on  to  the  improvised 
platform  in  the  other  room,  and  I  sat  be- 
hind them,  watching  the  faces  of  the  audi- 
ence with  great  interest. 
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YeS|  there  thev  were,  those  new  electors 
of  whom  we  haa  heard  so  much  1  Many 
of  them,  doubtless,  excellent,  hard-work- 
ing countrymen.  They  all  wore  fustian 
jackets,  evidently  their  everyday  clothes. 
Some  of  them  were  hale  old  men,  some 
very  much  bent  with  age  and  rheumatism, 
while  there  were  many  fine,  powerful 
young  men.  Great  fields  of  ironstone 
nave,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  dis- 
covered in  the  tracts  of  country  near  Bel- 
voir,  and  numbers  of  men  living  in  the 
neighboring  villages  work  it.  There  are 
also  many  men  who  come  from  a  distance 
to  dig  up  the  precious  iron.  I  looked  at 
these  men  with  sympathy,  as  I  had  read 
10  Miss  Marsh*s  "English  Hearts  and 
Hands"  much  about  their  hard  lives. 
Mrs.  Garnett,  in  **Our  Navvies,'*  has 
written  most  interesting  accounts  of  the 
hardships  this  class  has  to  bear.  Many 
were  magnificent-looking  men,  and  I  can 
testify  to  the  enormous  power  of  their 
lungs.  They  did  not  regard  us  with  the 
sympathy  I  was  feeling  for  them,  and 
from  time  to  time,  if  any  observation  dis- 
pleased them,  they  burst  forth  into  pro- 
longed booing  in  a  manner  that  argued 
they  must  have  had  considerable  practice 
together.  They  seemed  full  of  animal 
spirits,  and  I  observed  in  their  case,  as  I 
have  often  done  at  a  stiff,  long  London 
dinner  party,  that  a  very  mild  joke  went  a 
long  way. 

The  villagers  listened  very  attentively 
to  the  speeches.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  proceedings,  as  there  was  no  air  ad- 
mitted into  the  room,  I  observed  several 
people  round  me  apparently  in  various 
stages  of  semi-suffocation.  I  therefore 
made  signals  of  distress  to  a  tall  gentle- 
man near  a  window.  He  opened  a  small 
bit,  but  no  sooner  had  he  turned  his  head 
away  than  a  village  patriarch  shut  it  up. 
My  benevolent  friend,  however,  kept  his 
kind  eye  on  us,  and  when  I  felt  very  much 
overpowered,  or  noticed  that  my  com- 
panions were  panting  and  flushing,  1  sig- 
nalled to  him  to  give  us  more  air.  During 
the  whole  evening  this  continued.  Natu- 
rally enough,  the  great  points  of  interest 
to  the  laborers  were  the  land  and  the 
Church.  They  also  showed  some  excite- 
ment on  beer.  A  medical  gentleman  near 
me,  who  was  evidently  much  beloved  by 
the  people,  whispered  to  me  that  they 
would  be  better  oil  if  they  did  not  care  so 
much  about  their  beer.  He  added  that  he 
had  settled  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  young 
man,  and  that  if  he  had  not  become  a  total 
abstainer  be  felt  sure  he  should  have 
ended  by  being  something  very  much  the 
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reverse,  as  at  each  house  he  visited  he 
was  pressed  to  drink.  He  told  me  his 
practice  was  now  very  large,  and  that  he 
had  many  kind  and  valued  friends  who 
never  thought  of  being  offended  at  his  not 
accepting  the  proffered  drink. 

At  this  meeting,  and  at  several  others, 
we  were  greatly  puzzled  by  being  saluted 
with  the  cry  **  Red  herrings ! "  At  last  a 
true  and  tried  friend  told  us  that  an  im- 
pression had  got  abroad  that  many  years 
ago  Lord  John  had  said  a  red  herring  and 
a  potato  was  good  enough  for  a  working- 
man's  dinner.  For  some  time  it  was 
thought  better  not  to  notice  this  report; 
but  at  last  we  all  got  so  bored  by  its  con- 
stant repetition,  that  my  husband  contra- 
dicted it ;  when,  to  ray  delight,  one  of  the 
noisiest  of  the  band  of  iron-workers  (who 
used  to  go  to  most  of  the  meetings)  jumped 
up,  and  in  a  stentorian  voice  shouted,  "  I 
alius  said  as  ow  yer  never  said  it."  I 
afterwards  heard  that  this  cry  was  a  very 
old  one  revived. 

He  then  proceeded  to  invite  us  to  come 
and  talk  matters  over,  at  his  village,  which 
we  promised  to  do  —  and  did;  and  I  hope, 
if  we  did  not  agree,  at  least  we  parted 
friends,  and  perhaps  learnt  something 
from  each  other. 

I  must  confess  to  a  fellow-feeling  with 
those  country  people  who  said  to  the  Con- 
servative candidate,  "We  can't  vote  for 
you,  because  a  cow,  you  see,  sir,  would 
be  so  useful." 

A  cow  would,  indeed,  be  most  useful  to 
the  poor;  but,  alas!  a  cow  is  sometimes 
an  anxious  and  expensive  possession. 

The  late  Duke  of  Rutland  too1c  the 
keenest,  most  practical  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  cottage  tenants  on  his  es- 
tates. He  introduced  the  allotment  sys- 
tem into  this  part  of  the  country,  where, 
we  are  thankful  to  say,  it  still  prospers. 
He  also  introduced  a  plan  of  giving  cow 
pastures  to  the  poor,  and  for  some  time 
that  seemed  also  to  answer.  His  object 
in  doing  this  was  to  supply  the  children 
with  milk.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  real  anx- 
iety and  regret  to  many  interested  in  the 
poor  on  the  property  now,  that  they  do 
not  seem  to  think  it  pays  them  to  keep  a 
cow.  In  many  places  milk  is  not  to  be 
had.  I  cannot  help  incidentally  mention- 
ing that  the  late  duke  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  in  and  out  a  good  deal  among  the 
cottagers,  and  giving  much  thought  to 
plans  for  their  benefit.  He  took  up  Lord 
Ashburton's  idea  of  medical  clubs  for  the 
poor  with  ardor ;  they  have  been  success- 
ful, and  when  a  reference  was  made  to  the 
medical  club  at  a  large  meeting  at  Melton, 
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all  the  people,  no  matter  of  what  politics, 
burst  into  a  prolonged  cheer. 

We  went  to  one  evening  meeting,  at  a 
place  near  Leicester,  where  the  people 
were  chiefly,  I  think,  factory  workers. 
They  made  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and 
asked  a  great  many  questions  all  at  once. 
They  mostly  looked  very  pale,  and  I  kept 
longing  that  reading-rooms  might  be  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  healthy  amusements. 

Leicester  is  indeed,  in  many  respects, 
a  model  town.  It  has  a  fine  park,  and  a 
network  of  coffee-houses  spreads  over  it, 
all  flourishing  and  a  source  of  comfort  to 
all  classes.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  the 
mayor  of  Leicester  set  on  foot  concerts 
every  fortnight  for  four  thousand  people, 
which  are  much  enjoyed  by  the  audience. 

It  was  evident  many  at  this  meeting 
had  been  proving  they  were  not  total 
abstainers.  Several  of  them,  however, 
showed  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  in  their 
questions.  But  they  were  very  vague, 
and  I  recollect  one  man  in  particular,  the 
leader  of  his  party,  who  insisted  that  Mr. 
Bright  had  passed  the  ten  hours  Factory 
Bill.  After  this  meeting,  I  have  a  delight- 
ful recollection  of  an  evening  spent  in  a 
beautiful  library,  the  walls  of  which  are  of 
a  lovely  geranium  tint.  The  shelves  are 
full  of  rare  books ;  and  the  softest  of  sofas, 
covered  with  some  of  those  beautiful  old- 
fashioned  chintzes  so  difficult  to  get  now, 
tempted  us  to  rest  our  rather  tired  limbs. 
The  kindest  of  hosts  and  hostesses  made 
us  forget  all  the  yelling  and  shouting. 

I  think  a  little  noise  ought  to  be  allowed 
at  election  times ;  an  occasional  Saturnalia. 
The  more  meetings  we  went  to,  the  more 
seemed  to  rise  up;  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  go  to  nearly  all  we  should  have  liked 
to  attend.  We  paid  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Melton,  where  there  was  a  large  meeting 
in  the  Corn  Exchange.  The  chairman 
was  Mr.  Herbert  Praed,  who  has  great 
experience  in  dealing  with  men  in  work- 
men's clubs.  It  was  extraordinary  to  see 
how  he  seemed  to  understand  both  sides ; 
he  let  every  one  have  fair  play,  but  he 
managed  to  dominate  the  crowd  and  still 
the  tumult,  and  it  was  very  cheering  to 
hear  both  sides  laughing.  On  this  occa- 
sion it  was  suggested  that  written  ques- 
tions should  be  handed  up;  and  one  noan 
carefully  sent  up  a  manuscript  containing 
questions  on  almost  every  imaginable 
subject. 

We  received  a  roost  kind  welcome  that 
night,  in  a  house  where  we  gazed  with 
melancholy  interest  on  a  collection  of  the 
paintings  of  the  late  Sir  Frances  Grant  — 
pictures  of  most  of  the  best  sportsmen 


and  fairest  women  of  their  day.  The 
drawing-room  in  itself  was  a  picture.  The 
sun  shone  through  curtains  of  imperial 
yellow  silk,  taken  from  the  summer  palace 
of  the  emperor  of  China,  quantities  of 
gold-colored  chrysanthemums  stood  on 
tables  covered  with  maroon  velvet,  and 
great  tufts  of  pampas  grass  waved  over 
the  rare  old  china  in  one  cosy  nook. 
Next  morning' we  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
hunting  metropolis,  which  is  full  of  gay 
people,  including  several  brides,  and 
sportsmen  from  east,  west,  north,  and 
south.  The  poor  there  are  not  forgotten  ; 
there  is  a  well-organized  system  of  district 
visiting,  and  the  hunting  men  —  indeed, 
we  may  add  the  hunting  women  —  are 
very  kind  in  contributing  to  the  charities, 
following  the  example  of  the  late  Lord 
Wilton  and  his  father.  I  saw  the  magnifi- 
cent church,  which  has  been  restored  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  vicar,  at  a  cost  of 
;£ 1 7,000.  One  inscription  on  a  memorial 
stone  I  thought  we  might  all  remember 
with  profit:  "Honest  industry  God  will 
prosper.*'  There  is  a  coffee-house  at 
Melton ;  but  I  cannot  help  wishing  there 
were  several  attractive  recreation  rooms, 
as  so  many  visitors,  servants,  and  grooms 
are  there  during  the  hunting  season. 

We  spent  some  very  agreeable  hours  at 
Knossington  Grange,  whence  our  kind 
host  and  hostess  took  us  to  a  meeting  in 
a  very  fine  schoolhouse.  Shall  we  any  of 
us  forget  those  oysters  they  bad  provided 
for  us?  I  trow  not.  Before  breakfast 
next  morning,  though  it  was  raining,  my 
host  showed  me  the  grounds,  which  un- 
dulate picturesquely;  and  the  fine  old 
church,  beautifully  restored. 

Many  of  our  expeditions  were  accom- 
plished by  train  ;  but  on  several  occasions 
we  posted.  The  weather,  as  a  rule,  was 
clear,  sunny,  and  cold,  and  one  day  in  par- 
ticular I  remember  we  drove  across  coun- 
try to  Edmundthorpe,  passing  the  great 
deer  park  of  Croxton,  where  there  was 
formerly  an  abbey.  The  hills,  though  not 
high,  undulate  sufficiently  to  be  pictur- 
esque, and  the  gnarled  old  oaks  still  re- 
tained their  foliage.  When  we  reached 
Edmundthorpe  Hall,  the  moon  was  bath- 
ing the  beautiful  old  building  in  golden 
light,  and  I  had  time  before  our  early 
dinner  to  admire  it. 

I  must  here  remark  that  during  our 
little  trips  we  seemed  to  have  developed 
a  remarkable  capacity  for  enjoying  several 
dinners  in  the  course  of  the  day,  at  vari- 
ous hours.  Our  kind  hosts  set  before  us 
little  banquets  to  give  us  courage  before 
we  went  to  the  meetings ;  and  then  other 
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little  banquets,  by  way  of  recompense, 
when  the  speaking  was  over. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  Wymond- 
ham,  where  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  the  witty 
friend  of  the  merry  monarch,  spent  much 
of  his  time.  It  is  said  he  returned  to 
Wymondham  during  the  great  plague,  and 
that  he  entertained  his  neighbors  very 
hospitably.  When  the  plague  was  over 
Sir  Charles  returned  to  London,  and  told 
the  neighbors,  who  expressed  regret  at 
his  departure,  that  he  would  be  sure  to 
visit  them  again  as  soon  as  the  plague 
reappeared.  The  meeting  was  interest- 
ing anc|  orderly,  though  animated.  I  saw 
a  most  beautiful  rosy  dawn  the  following 
morning,  and  my  host  showed  me  the  curi- 
ous ancient  house;  the  rooms  are  very 
warm,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
He  took  me  to  see  the  reading-room  which 
my  hostess,  three  times  a  week,  opens 
free  to  thirty  or  forty  men,  for  whom  she 
provides  newspapers,  coffee,  tobacco,  bis- 
cuits, and  other  little  treats  that  she  thinks 
they  may  like,  quite  free.  As  we  drove 
back  to  Belvoir  we  saw  the  Grammar 
School,  built  out  of  funds  left  by  an  ances- 
tor of  Sir  Charles  Sedley. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Asfordby,  a 
few  miles  from  Melton,  where  it  quite  did 
our  hearts  good  to  hear  our  host's  descrip- 
tion of  a  run  he  had  had  that  day,  and  to 
hear  him  say  that,  having  left  off  hunting 
for  thirty  years,  when  he  took  to  it  again 
he  founcf  he  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  ever. 
I  am  sure  we  hoped  he  would  have  many 
and  many  good  runs,  and  that  we  should 
hear  him  describe  some  more.  The  young 
lady  of  the  house  told  me  she  systemati- 
cally visited  the  old  men  at  Melton  work- 
house; that  they  enjoyed  a  visit,  and  she 
read  to  them,  and  that  they  always  showed 
the  greatest  interest  in  hearing  about  the 
hounds  and  the  runs.  Here  I  saw  the 
finest  edition  of  Madame  de  S^vign^'s 
**  Letters  '*  I  ever  came  across.  It  was  in 
many  volumes,  and  I  regretted  that  the 
art  of  letter-writing  seems  to  have  given 
place  to  that  of  condensing  words  in  six- 
penny telegrams.  At  this  meeting  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  a  speech  from 
the  chairman,  who  had  had  great  experi- 
ence abroad.  There  were  many  iron- 
workers present.  At  about  eight  o'clock 
we  got  into  our  fly  and  drove  back  to  Bel- 
voir, twenty  miles. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  recall  all  my  im- 
pressions of  our  meetings;  but  one,  at 
Houghton-onthe-Hill,  I  must  mention. 
It  had  not  before  been  included  in  Lord 
John's  division.  Our  host  gave  us  a  most 
kind  reception  and  took  us  to  the  meeting. 


I  thought  it  very  kind  of  the  people  to 
have  put  up  an  inscription,  "Welcome, 
Manners."  The  audience  was  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  agricultural;  they  listened 
with  great  interest  to  a  very  clear  speech 
from  the  chairman.  We  were  in  a  large 
wooden  building,  bought  by  the  inhabit- 
ants ior  jQig,  which  they  use  for  a  read- 
ing-room. The  people  at  this  village 
seemed  very  contented  and  peaceful.  I 
only  caught  a  glance  next  morning  of  the 
fine  church  where  our  host  celebrates 
daily  service,  but  I  shall  often  think  of 
that  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  secluded 
spot. 

A  dear  friend  received  us  for  a  meeting 
in  a  more  distant  part  of  the  county. 
The  floods  were  out,  and  for  some  little 
distance  we  were  driving  through  water. 
It  was  the  27th  of  November,  the  night 
on  which  the  meteoric  display  of  shooting 
stars  had  been  foretold,  and,  between  six 
and  seven,  in  every  direction  stars  were 
flashing  all  over  the  sky.  The  meeting 
took  place  in  a  large  schoolhouse.  It  was 
densely  crowded,  and  there  was  much 
"booing  and  lowing."  Lord  John,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  observed  he  heard  so 
much  lowing,  that  he  thought  the  cow  we 
heard  so  much  of  had  got  in.  I  believe 
many  were  the  poor  stocking-frame  work- 
ers, who,  I  fear,  suffer  much  privation. 
Probably  some  limeburoers  and  stone- 
workers  from  Mount  Sorrel  were  there. 
Our  friend  told  us  that  the  homes  of  the 
laborers  in  the  neighboring  villages  were 
comfortable  when  the  men  or  women  were 
not  too  fond  of  drink. 

Returning  to  Belvoir  next  day,  we  saw 
in  the  distance  the  beautiful  rising  hills 
of  Charnwood  Forest.  A  Cistercian  mon- 
astery has  been  founded  on  the  huge 
St.  Bernard's  rock,  and  there  the  monks 
still  lead  their  self-denying,  laborious  lives. 

At  Bingham,  a  station  near  Notting- 
ham, I  saw  a  box  with  this  inscription : 
**  Books  and  Newspapers  may  be  dropped 
here  for  the  Inmates  of  the  Union."  A 
kindly  thought! 

We  had  just  time  at  Nottingham  to  see 
the  broken  windows  in  the  shops  of  the 
principal  streets,  the  result  of  a  riot.  It 
is  said  sixteen  thousand  people  are  out  of 
work  there.  Some  person  sent  machines 
used  in  the  lace  trade  abroad,  and  now 
foreigners  undersell  the  English  makers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  canvass  the 
candidate  had  a  representative  in  his 
nephew,  Mr.  George  Manners,  who  went 
in  his  stead  to  some  meetings  —  one  in  a 
large  barn.  There  I  had  further  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  the  laborers,  who  were 
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very  friendly  and  hearty.  The  usual 
wages  in  these  parts  are  thirteen  and  six- 
pence  a  week ;  the  rent  of  their  cottages 
is  very  low.  I  am  told  it  is  rare  for  an 
able-bodied  man  to  have  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  workhouse,  and  that  they  work  on  till 
very  old.  The  children  often  are  taken 
from  school  at  the  age  of  ten.  There  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  provide  laborers  in  villages  with 
some  place  where  they  can  obtain  rest, 
warmth,  and  improvement  in  the  evenings. 
Mrs.  John  Welby,  of  AUington,  near 
Grantham,  five  years  ago  opened  a  room 
free  to  the  men  in  her  village,  and  supplied 
them  with  plenty  of  newspapers.  The 
room  is  free  from  six  to  nine  ;  it  is  warm, 
well  lighted,  and  she  has  cushioned  seats 
for  the  men.  It  is  always  crowded;  and 
instead  of  the  men  being  in  darkness  as 
to  what  is  going  on  outside  their  village, 
they  now  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
passing  events.  Where  there  are  no 
rooms  available,  wooden  buildings  can  be 
put  up  at  small  expense ;  and  the  bless- 
ing to  the  laborers  would  be  incalculable. 

Neither  Lord  John  nor  I  asked  any  one 
to  give  him  a  vote.  I  heard  indirectly 
some  answers  given  by  the  new  electors  to 
those  who  canvassed  for  him.  One  man 
said  he  should  give  his  vote  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  as  he  knew  him  well.  Another 
said  he  should  not  vote  for  Lord  John, 
because  his  brother,  the  duke,  got  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  the  country  for  keep- 
ing the  Belvoir  hounds.  Another  declared 
it  was  too  bad  that  Lord  John  got  a  salary 
as  postmaster-general,  and  that  his  cousin. 
Lord  Manners,  got  another  as  master  of 
the  Quorn  hounds. 

I  noticed,  from  what  I  heard,  that  the 
women  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  over 
the  laboring  men.  One  man  said  to  a 
friend  of  ours :  ''  My  vote  came  this  morn- 
ing. My  missus  took  it  directly,  and 
locked  it  up  in  the  cupboard."  My  friend 
could  not  convince  this  good  man  that  the 
candidate's  card  was  what  he  meant. 

I  think  people  do  not  like  to  be  too  much 
canvassed.  One  woman  declared  that  this 
time  she  should  vote  Liberal ;  she  said 
the  fact  was  she  did  not  like  the  lady  who 
asked  for  her  vote.  One  man,  who  was 
doubtful,  said  he  should  give  his  vote  to 
whichever  of  the  candidates  first  sent  a 
carriage  and  pair  to  take  him  to  the  poll. 
I  was  told  very  many  of  them  declined  to 
give  any  answer  when  canvassed,  and 
were  evidently  much  pleased  at  being  in 
possession  of  a  secret  every  one  was  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  them.  At  one  village 
meeting  they  asked,  "What  about  Bur- 


mah  ?  **  The  telegram  annoancing  the 
war  was  over  had  just  arrived,  and  was 
read. 

Some  of  Lord  John's  warmest  support- 
ers were  among  the  laborers.  The  rec- 
ords preserved  in  the  churches  show  that 
many  families  of  laborers  have  lived  in 
the  same  villages  for  generations.  They 
are  a  fine,  hardy,  jolly  set  of  people ;  many 
live  to  extreme  old  age.  They  nearly  al- 
ways bid  a  friendly  good-morning  or  good- 
evening  to  the  passing  stranger.  The 
women  are  strong,  well  grown,  and  wear 
nice  white  sun-bonnets  and  rather  short, 
useful  petticoats,  and  can  turn  their  hands 
to  many  things.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  a 
great  value  for  the  churches  in  their  re- 
spective villages.  In  Nicholl's  **  History 
of  Leicestershire,"  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions of  great  numbers  of  these  ancient 
buildings  are  to  be  seen.  The  towns 
usually  possess  one  magnificent  parish 
church  —  the  pride  of  the  townsmen. 
Whether  dwelling  in  towns  or  villages, 
the  people  are,  as  a  rule,  glad  to  con- 
tribute, according  to  their  means,  to  re- 
storing or  keeping  up  their  churches. 

A  small  party  of  us  went  to  Melton  on 
the  day  of  the  polling.  We  stood  in  the 
street  outside  the  building  where  the 
counting  of  the  votes  took  place.  When 
the  high  sheriff  at  last  appeared,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Conservative  candidate 
was  returned  by  1,283,  I  think  some  of 
us  felt  inclined  to  give  a  regular  "view 
hallo."  I  believe  this  election  was  about 
the  twentieth  in  which  this  candidate  had 
been  successful. 

As  we  were  driving  from  Redmile  to  Bel- 
voir, we  saw  a  crowd  opposite  the  church. 
Before  we  knew  quite  what  was  going 
to  happen,  the  villagers  took  the  horses 
out  of  the  carriage  and  began  dragging  it 
up  the  hill.  The  bells  were  ringing  in  the 
village  churches  in  the  Vale,  and,  as  the 
candidate  said  when  he  thanked  the  elec- 
tors for  returning  htm,  we  hoped  thev 
would  ring  in  mutual  feelings  of  goodwill. 

Next  day  I  went  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  a  village  church  that  had  beeo 
restored  at  Sproxton,  and  the  seats  given 
free  for  the  poor.  The  parishioners  of 
various  ranks  had  combined  to  perform 
this  good  work,  and  bad  provided  an  en- 
tertainment, each  contributing  according 
to  his  ability. 

On  a  very  ancient  bell  in  one  of  the  old 
Leicestershire  churches  is  this  inscrip- 
tion: "His  Church  will  God  defend." 
There  seems  a  zealous  feeling  throughout 
these  country  villages  as  to  who  can  do 
roost  for  their  respective  churches.    One 
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old  laborer  was  heard  saying  to  bis  wife : 
**  If  I  had  one  haIf>a-crowQ,  I  would  give 
it  to  the  church ;  and  if  I  had  another  I 
would  give  it  to  help  to  buy  a  peal  of 

It  is  sad  to  find  that  there  are  many 
people,  filling  respectable  positions,  who 
are  unable  to  read  or  write.  Many  say 
that  they  used  to  be  able  to  read,  but  have 
now  forgotten.  One  couple,  for  instance, 
said  neither  of  them  could  read  or  write 
when  they  married,  afterwards  they  had 
no  time  to  learn;  but  they  managed  to 
bring  up  their  daughter  so  well  that  she 
occupies  a  good  situation.  One  person,  a 
valued  servant  in  a  large  family,  wished 
to  learn  to  read  and  write  when  past  mid- 
dle age;  the  effort  was  found  too  much 
for  her  health,  and  she  gave  it  up.  A 
wagoner  here  was  so  anxious  to  give  his 
vote  for  Lord  John  that  he  learned  with 
difficulty  how  to  spell  Manners,,  on  pur- 
pose to  affix  the  mark  right.  Free  night 
schools  would  be  most  useful  in  coun- 
try parishes.  It  is  computed  there  are 
now  about  four  million  and  a  half  total 
abstainers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If 
coffee-houses,  or  coffee-bars,  could  be 
multiplied,  the  friends  of  the  laborers  be- 
lieve that  their  position  would  be  far  more 
comfortable. 

During  the  happy  and  most  interesting 
weeks  of  our  electioneering  trips  I  was 
much  impressed  by  the  amount  of  practi- 
cal kindness  I  observed  was  being  ex- 
ercised in  every  direction  in  order  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  the  poor.  I  was 
equally  impressed  by  my  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  homely  virtues  so  many  of 
the  laboring  classes  display,  and  with  the 
self-control,  the  continuance  in  weMdoing, 
that  a  laborer  must  practice  who  brings 
up  a  family  respectably  on  the  wages  of 
the  work  of  bis  hands,  and  I  thought  rev- 
erently on  "  The  Sacred  Patience  of  the 
Poor,"  so  truly  and  touchingly  sung  by 
the  late  Lord  Houghton. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  SECOND  COMPACT. 

The  personages  assembled  in  the  ball 
were  the  same  whom  I  had  seen  at  my 
former  interview,  but  their  appearance 
was  far  more  hostile  than  on  the  previous 
occasion.  It  is  true  that  even  then  I  had 
been  received  with  little  more  than  tolera- 


tion by  most  of  the  company ;  but  at  least 
I  then  had  the  grave  courtesy  of  Sir 
Richard,  and  the  genial  benevolence  of 
Father  Ignatius,  to  fall  back  upon.  But 
now  the  faces  of  all  the  assembled  spirits 
bore  an  angry  and  threatening  expression. 
Alone  the  iron  figure  of  Sir  Alured  stood, 
apparently  unmoved,  by  the  window  —  his 
attitude  exactly  the  same  as  when  I  had 
first  seen  him,  and  bis  swarthy  features  as 
immovable  as  ever.  I  don't  know  how  it 
was,  but  I  was  more  afraid  of  Sir  Alured 
than  of  all  the  rest  together.  Father  Hil- 
debrand  might  thunder  rebukes  at  me,  or 
Sir  Jasper  sneer  as  he  liked ;  but  the  stern 
immobility  of  the  knight  moved  me  more 
than  the  menaces  of  the  monk  or  the  sar- 
casms of  the  old  courtier.  After  my  first 
interview  with  the  spirits,  I  had  come  to 
consider  the  rest  of  them  as  persons  more 
or  less  amenable  to  reason,  with  whom  I 
could  treat  on  an  equal  footing;  and  even 
now,  though  I  perceived  how  ill  disposed 
they  were  towards  me,  my  determination 
to  hold  my  own  with  them  was  unshaken. 
But  for  Sir  Alured  I  always  retained  a 
feeling  of  superstitious  awe,  mingled  with 
admiration  —  for  I  have  always  been  a 
great  admirer  of  size  and  strength,  though 
little  favored  by  nature  in  those  respects 
myself;  and  Sir  Alured  was  a  very  Her- 
cules. But  to  return  to  my  story.  Sir 
Richard  introduced  me  into  the  hall,  and 
taking  his  stand  in  the  centre,  extended 
his  hand  with  a  somewhat  pompous  ges- 
ture, and  addressed  the  company. 

*'I  have  brought  the  young  man,  as  you 
see,"  he  said  (which,  by  the  way,  was  in- 
accurate, as  I  had  come  of  my  own  free 
will).  "  I  have  brought  him  here  to  listen 
to  our  complaints,  and  to  make  excuse  for 
bis  faults  as  best  he  may." 

"My  faults!"  I  cried,  my  indignation 
rising  again  at  this  accusation.  "  I  prom- 
ised to  leave  vou  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  your  old  quarters  —  " 

**  And  you  have  not  done  so,"  said  Sir 
Richard.  **  There  is  not  one  of  us  whose 
privacy  has  not  been  violated.  How,  to 
take  one  instance,  can  the  reverend  Father 
Hildebrand  say  his  orisons  in  his  cell, 
when  it  has  been  converted  into  a  bower 
for  a  lady?  It  is  true  that,  had  this  been 
all,  we  might  have  suffered  it,  as  our  good 
brother  Jasper  has  offered  to  change  with 
the  good  father,  and  give  up  his  own 
apartment  to  him,  as  having  no  such  dis- 
like to  female  society  "  —  Sir  Jasper 
chuckled ; "  and  Sir  Charles  has  also  made 
a  similar  proposition,  both  out  of  respect 
to  the  good  father,  and  as  being  himself 
incommoded    by  the  intrusion  into  bis 
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chamber  of  some  base  person,  named 
Hobbs,  or  Dobbs,  or  some  such  name, 
alike  plebeian  and  uncomely.  Even  I 
myself,  in  the  gallery  in  which  I  by  pref- 
erence walk,  am  daily  impeded  by  serving- 
women  bearing  brooms  and  cans,  and 
other  unseemly  domestic  utensils.  But 
greatest  of  all  is  the  blame  that  attaches 
to  you,  in  that  you  have  given  over  the 
bedchamber  of  the  Lady  Alicia  to  a  youth 
of  light  conversation  and  frivolous  de- 
meanor. You  must  have  known  that  for 
a  lady  of  her  dignity  and  modesty  even  to 
enter  the  sleeping-chamber  of  a  young 
man  was  intolerable;  and  yet  she  has  not 
only  to  endure  his  presence,  but  also  to 
suffer  from  the  odor  of  the  tobacco  he 
smokes,  and  to  be  disturbed  at  all  hours 
by  his  unseemly  mirth  and  ribald  songs. 
Is  this  the  manner,  sir,  in  which  you 
would  treat  a  lady  whom  you  should  be 
proud  to  call  your  ancestress  ?  Why,  even 
the  sacrilegious  rebels  against  whom  I 
defended  this  manor  never  dared  to  treat 
her  so." 

The  company  did  not  seem  much  im- 
pressed by  Lady  Alicia's  wrongs.  While 
they  were  enumerated.  Sir  Charles  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  with  a  prodigious  yawn. 
Sir  Jasper  chuckled  and  took  snuff,  and 
Humphrey,  the  butler,  came  forward  and 
broke  into  the  conversation  boldly,  with- 
out any  regard  for  the  lady's  feelings. 

**  Hark  ye  here,  young  master,"  he  be- 
gan. *'  What  in  the  name  of  all  the  devils 
brought  ye  into  old  Sir  Roger's  cellar? 
Such  as  you  may  be  well  content,  I  wot, 
with  the  outer  cellars  that  held  the  beer 
and  the  wine  for  the  serving-men  and  the 
knight's  secretary.  But  you  must  come 
pushing  into  the  old  knight's  own  privy 
cellar,  where  we  kept  the  old  Malvoisie 
and  the  sack  for  his  own  honorable  throat 
and  those  of  his  worshipful  guests.  God 
rest  his  soul !  many  a  flask  of  his  own 
favorite  sack  have  I  drunk  in  my  time ;  and 
now  you,  you  who  would  never  have  been 
sufiEered  to  sit  above  the  salt  in  Sir  Roger's 
days,  come  in  with  your  paltry  new-fash- 
ioned wines,  that  turn  a  man's  stomach. 
Pah !  I  can  still  taste  the  paltry  stuff  ye 
have  put  there." 

Now  I  had  always  been  considered  as 
rather  a  connoisseur  in  wines,  and  my 
opinion  was  frequently  asked  by  friends  of 
mine  with  regard  to  the  value  of  their 
claret,  so  that  1  was  rather  taken  aback 
by  this  charge;  and  still  more  so  when 
the  languid  gamester,  generally  so  quiet, 
roused  himself  to  attack  me  in  his  turn. 

**  1  also,  sir," said  Sir  Charles,  "have  not 
been  treated   by  you  as  one  gentleman 


should  treat  another.  In  the  first  place, 
you  have  given  my  rooms  to  some  vulgar 
fellow  who  is  so  offensive  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  resume  my  custom  of 
appearing  there,  which  I  bad  intermitted 
entirely  as  a  favor  to  you.  And  not  sat- 
isfied with  this,  you  have  permitted  some 
one  to  tamper  with  the  clocks.  Do  you 
pretend,  sir,  to  be  unaware  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  clocks  in  both  my  rooms 
to  stop  at  half  past  two,  when  I  come  in  ? 
And  do  you  know  that  last  night  the  one 
stopped  at  half  past  two,  and  the  other  at 
twenty  minutes  to  three?-* a  circum- 
stance which,  instead  of  adding  to  the  awe 
that  ought  to  be  excited  by  my  appear- 
ance, is  rather  calculated  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule.  Do  you  consider  this  respect- 
ful, sir?  After  all  your  professions  of 
sympathy  and  readiness  to  serve  me,  is 
this  what  I  am  to  expect  ?" 

Sir  C|iarles  spoke  with  far  more  ani- 
mation than  I  could  have  imagined  pos- 
sible; but  he  was  now  interrupted  by  Sir 
Jasper. 

*'  You  should  have  shown  yourself  more 
openly,  Sir  Charles,  and  given  the  intruder 
a  fright.  That  was  the  way  I  did  —  ha  I 
ha !  They  put  one  of  the  Botterolls  into 
my  room.  1  knew  him  by  his  likeness  to 
his  ancestors.  I  knew  Geoffrey  BotteroU 
well,  two  hundred  years  ago.  But  this 
was  a  wretched,  cowardly  fellow  — 
screamed  when  he  saw  me,  and  went  away 
the  next  morning.  He  had  no  wish  to 
spend  another  night  in  my  company,"  said 
Sir  Jasper,  with  his  detestable  chuckle. 

These  last  speeches  irritated  me  con- 
siderably ;  but  as  yet  I  could  hardly  think 
of  anything  to  say  in  mv  own  defence. 
It  was  absurd  that  I  shoufd  be  put  on  my 
defence  at  all;  but  still  they  had  managed 
to  put  me  in  the  wrong. 

It  was,  of  course,  wisest  to  conciliate. 
"  I  really  cannot  understand  you,  gentle- 
men," I  said.  "  You  must  all  know  that 
I  have  strictly  kept  my  word,  and  have 
never  entered  this  part  of  the  house  my- 
self, or  allowed  any  one  else  to  do  so." 

"What  matters  that?"  said  Sir  Rich- 
ard. **  Few  of  us  ever  enter  this  part  of 
the  house." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you.  Sir  Rich- 
ard. It  was  to  this  I  pledged  myself. 
All  you  required  of  me  was  that  I  should 
not  disturb  you  here." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Richard,  **  what 
we  asked  of  you  was  that  you  should  not 
disturb  us  in  those  parts  of  the  house  in 
which  we  dwell,  not  that  you  should  leave 
to  us  a  portion  of  the  house  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do.    This  ball,  indeedi 
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has  ever  been  regarded  as  our  place  of 
meeting;  but  our  own  chambers,  in  which 
you  promised  that  we  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed, are  elsewhere  ;  and  to  that  condi- 
tion you  have  not  been  faithful." 

•*  What  I  "  I  cried  ;  "  you  wish  me  then 
to  give  up  all  the  best  rooms  in  the 
house?  That  was  not  the  condition  to 
which  I  pledged  myself.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect it.  How  can  I  possibly  give  them 
up?  No,  no,"  I  continued,  as  angry  looks 
were  directed  at  me  from  all  sides ;  *'  I 
cannot  do  that.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have 
misunderstood  you,  but  this  I  cannot  un- 
dertake." 

'*  Is  it  to  be  open  war  between  us,  then  ?  " 
asked  Sir  Richard,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  anger.     '*  Is  this  a  defiance?** 

**  I  have  no  wish  to  defy  you,  I  am  sure," 
I  said  ;  '*  but  I  cannot  give  up  those  rooms 
to  you.  I  had  rather  leave  the  house  alto- 
gether." 

'*  That  is  a  course  which  is  always  open 
to  you,"  remarked  Sir  Charles. 

**It  is  what  I  advised  from  the  first," 
assented  Sir  Jasper. 

•*It  is  true,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "that 
such  would  indeed  be  the  best  course  to 
pursue.  Leave  this  house  to  us,  as  your 
predecessors  did,  and  all  will  go  well." 

The  unanimous  approval  with  which 
.my  words  were  received  took  away  my 
breath. 

"You  are  very  kind,  Sir  Richard,"  I 
said,  sarcastically;  "but  perhaps  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  where  1  am  to 
go,  if  you  turn  me  out  of  my  house.  That 
is  the  least  thing  you  can  clo." 

I  had  hardly  any  serious  intention  in 
what  I  said,  but  Sir  Richard  accepted  it 
in  perfect  good  faith. 

"  Believe  me,  sir,"  he  said  earnestly, 
'*  it  will  be  the  best  thing  for  you.  There 
are  many  other  spots  which  would  be 
equally  pleasant  to  you  ;  but  for  us  there 
is  but  this  one  place,  from  which  we  may 
not  go.  Be  persuaded,  young  man  ;  leave 
this  ill-omened  house,  which  has  so  often 
brought  ill  fortune  upon  our  family,  and 
you  will  have  peace  and  our  approval." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Father  Ignatius ;  "  fol- 
low the  good  counsel,  my  son,  and  let 
there  be  peace  between  us.  What  saith 
the  apostle?  —  *Qui  vult  vitam  dilij^ere 
et  dies  vidcre  bonos^  —  He  that  will  love 
life  and  see  good  days,  —  inquirat  pa- 
cem  it  sequatur  eam^  —  let  him  seek  peace, 
and  ensue  it.'  Go  and  leave  us  in  peace, 
and  we  will  pray  for  you  and  bless  your 
name." 

"He  might  go  to  Horton,"  suggested 
Sir  Jasper. 


"True,  brother,"  said  Sir  Richard. 
"  You  must  have  heard  of  Horton  Place,  in 
building  which  our  good  brother  Jasper  ex- 
pended great  sums  of  money.  Wherefore 
should  you  not  go  there?  It  is,  as  I 
have  heard,  a  commodious  house,  such 
as  no  gentleman  of  our  name  need  be 
ashamed  to  dwell  in." 

"Zounds!  brother,"  interrupted  Sir 
Jasper  hotly,  "do  you  know  of  what  you 
speak?  Why,  the  king  himself  was 
pleased  to  approve  of  it;  and  his  Grace 
of  Buckingham  said  that  he  wondered  to 
find  anything  so  courtly  and  elegant  in  a 
country  which,  as  he  wittily  said,  con- 
tained nought  but  pigs  and  bumpkins." 

I  made  at  first  no  reply,  for  I  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  consideration  of  what  I  had 
heard.  What  if  I  did  leave  Castayne 
Manor?  My  sister  would  most  likely  be 
unwilling  to  remain  in  it;  and  after  the 
apparitions  which  had  driven  my  guests 
away  (for  it  was  quite  clear  now  what  had 
been  the  cause  of  their  sudden  departure), 
I  could  hardly  expect  any  one  to  visit  me 
at  the  manor.  This  prospect  was  by  no 
means  formidable  to  me  ;  but  it  would  be 
hard  on  Bee  to  be  compelled  to  see  no- 
body. On  the  other  hand,  though  I  had 
never  seen  Horton  Place,  I  had  heard  the 
most  laudatory  accounts  of  it.  It  was 
close  at  hand,  not  more  than  eighteen 
miles  from  the  manor  —  smaller,  brighter, 
and  more  comfortable.  The  question  was 
thus,  after  all,  a  simple  one.  If  I  chose 
to  stay  and  brave  the  anger  of  the  spirits, 
what  would  happen  ?  I  could  not  use  any 
of  the  rooms  they  haunted,  even  if  they 
strictly  confined  themselves  to  their  quar- 
ters, which  I  could  hardly  hope  ihey  would. 
My  available  accommodation  in  a  large 
house  would  thus  be  reduced  to  a  few 
rooms,  and  my  household  would  live  in 
perpetual  alarm.  The  threats  of  ill  for- 
tune  I  paid  less  attention  to,  but  still  there 
might  be  something  in  them.  What  could 
I  do?  The  threatening  faces  round  me 
quickened  my  decision. 

"Gentlemen,  I  submit,"  I  said;  "I  will 
do  as  you  wish.  But  it  is  a  great  sacrifice ; 
you  ought  at  least  to  understand  that." 

A  general  expression  of  satisfaction 
now  replaced  the  angry  and  threatening 
looks  with  which  I  had  been  received. 

"  He  obeys  our  will,"  said  Father  Hil- 
debrand.    "  It  is  well  for  him." 

"Ay,  you  ha'  done  right  at  last,  mas- 
ter," said  Humphrey  Goldbin. 

"  You  have  acted  as  a  gentleman  should, 
sir,"  said  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Richard  came  forward  to  me  in  his 
pompous  but  not  ungenial  way. 
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"Sir,"  he  said,  "you  have  done  well, 
and  you  shall  not  be  without  a  reward. 
You  have  conferred  a  great  favor  on  us, 
and  we  shall  not  prove  ungrateful.  From 
this  day  forth,  count  upon  us  to  do  all  we 
can  to  serve  you." 

A  general  murmur  of  assent  confirmed 
the  promise  of  my  great  ancestors,  and 
all,  as  I  hurried  from  their  presence,  sa- 
luted me  with  a  cordiality  which  would 
have  been  highly  gratifying  had  I  been 
quite  certain  in  my  own  mind  whether  I 
had  really  done  a  good  action,  or  had 
shrunk  from  an  imaginary  danger,  and 
only  made  an  egregious  fool  of  myself. 

CHAPTER  V. 
THE  NEW  CLAIMANT. 

My  sudden  resolution  to  leave  the 
manor  did  not  create  as  much  astonish- 
ment as  might  have  been  expected,  when 
I  announced  it  the  next  morning.  It 
seemed  to  be  generally  considered  as  the 
result  of  a  hasty,  but  not  utterly  unreason- 
able resolution,  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
avoid  any  recurrence  of  the  shock  which 
my  sister  was  vaguely  understood  to  have 
received  on  the  preceding  night.  My 
aunt  appeared  much  relieved  at  the  news, 
and  reported  Bee,  who  was  unwell  and 
kept  her  room,  to  be  also  delighted.  Sir 
Guy  gravely  expressed  his  approval,  and 
the  other  guests  made  no  remark.  Dick 
Courtenay  alone  received  the  announce- 
ment with  considerable  astonishment,  and 
questioned  me  as  closely  as  politeness 
would  allow  as  to  the  events  of  last  night. 
Dick  was  a  hopeless  unbeliever  in  any- 
thing supernatural ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to 
this  fact,  together  with  Lady  Alicia's  nat- 
ural modesty,  that  I  attribute  his  exemp- 
tion from  any  disturbance.  However,  I 
was  impenetrable  on  the  subject;  and  he 
soon  gave  up  the  attempt  to  elicit  anything 
from  me,  and  seemed  quite  content  when 
Bee  appeared  again  in  the  evening,  look- 
ing little  the  worse  for  her  indisposition. 
To  appease  him  completely,  I  invited  him 
to  come  with  us  to  Horton  Place;  and 
thither  he  accordingly  accompanied  us  a 
few  days  later,  my  other  guests  having 
previously  taken  their  departure. 

We  were  very  comfortable  in  our  new 
quarters,  and  my  aunt  and  Bee  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  change.  The  house  itself, 
though  less  venerable  than  the  manor,  was 
certainly  more  cheerful,  and  its  surround- 
ings quite  as  pretty,  though  the  grounds 
were  not  so  large.  We  had  been  there 
for  a  month  or  so,  enjoying  ourselves  very 
well,  each  in  bis  own  way,  and  with  Dick 


Courtenay  still  a  member  of  our  party, 
though  always  declaring  that  he  must 
leave  us  in  a  day  or  two,  and  always  find- 
ing some  reason  for  staying  on  a  little 
longer,  when  the  strange  news  reached 
me  which  made  me  think  that  my  extraor- 
dinary good  fortune  was  to  prove  only  a 
dream,  a  transitory  experience  of  luxury, 
which  would  only  make  us  more  unwilling 
to  return  to  our  former  humble  condition. 
I  had  seen  little  of  Mr.  Quibble  since  that 
first  visit  of  bis  which  I  have  recorded. 
Our  intercourse  had  been  restricted  to 
occasional  letters  on  necessary  matters  of 
business;  and  except  for  a  day  or  two 
that  he  spent  with  us  at  the  manor,  and 
an  occasional  meeting  in  town,  I  had  held 
no  personal  communication  with  him.  I 
was  the  more  surprised  when  he  suddenly 
turned  up  at  Horton  one  morning,  without 
even  having  apprised  me  of  his  intention 
by  letter.  As  it  happened,  I  was  alone, 
my  aunt.  Bee,  and  Dick  having  gone  to  a 
ball  at  some  distance,  where  they  had 
stayed  the  night.  I  did  not  go  with  them 
(I  never  do  when  I  can  help  it,—  I  hate 
balls).  When  Mr.  Quibble  was  shown 
into  my  study,  I  observed,  as  he  came  in, 
that  his  manner  was  not  so  calm  and  un- 
concerned as  usual.  Still  he  began  with 
a  few  indifferent  remarks  about  current 
topics ;  and  for  some  time  I  thought  be 
could  not  really  have  important  business 
to  communicate  to  me,  when  he  suddenly 
turned  round  towards  me,  and  abruptly 
inquired, — 

"Did  you  ever  hear  what  became  of 
Richard  Castayne  ?  " 

"What  Richard  Castayne?"   I  asked, 
with  some  astonishment. 

"  I  mean  your  grandfather's  brother,"  he 
replied.  "  Your  great-grandfather,  George 
Castayne,  who  died  in  1800,  had,  as  you 
no  doubt  are  aware,  three  sons  —  Geof- 
frey, Richard,  and  William.  Geoffrey, 
who  inherited  the  property,  had  in  his 
turn  three  sons,  —  Geoffrey  and  William, 
who  both  succeeded  to  the  estate  and 
died  without  issue,  and  Henry,  who  died 
young,  and  left  a  son  William,  who  died 
immediately  before  the  late  owner  of  Cas* 
tayne  Manor,  and  thus  left  the  inheritance 
to  you.  You,  of  course,  claim  through 
your  mother,  Alicia,  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Castayne,  third  son  of  the  aforesaid 
George,  —  the  family  of  Geoffrey  being 
extinct,  and  Richard  having  presumably 
died  without  issue.  Now  what  I  ask  you 
is,  did  you  ever  hear  any  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  Richard  Castayne  ?  " 

"Excuse   me,   Mr.  Quibble,"  said   I; 
"  but  may  I  ask  you  with  what  object  yoa 
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ask  me  this  question  ?  It  opens  up  a  part 
of  the  family  history  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  better  left  alone." 

"Very  likely,"  said  the  lawyer;  "but 
I  have  a  sufficient  reason  for  putting  it  to 
you,  all  the  same." 

"You  cannot  be  ij^norant  that  it  was 
throuj^h  Richard  Castayne  that  the  terri 
ble  misfortune  occurred  which  has  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  latter  history  of  the  fam- 
ily.  You  of  course  know  the  story  of  the 
quarrel  and  all  that  ensued." 

"I  know  it  too  well;  but  I  wish  to  as- 
certain  exactly  if  there  is  anything  more 
to  know." 

"After  the  event  I  have  referred  to,"  I 
continued,  "it  has  always  been  supposed 
that  Richard  Castayne  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, where  he  died." 

"Exactly,"  resumed  Mr.  Quibble;  "so 
far  all  are  agreed ;  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  whether  you  ever  heard  a  report  of  his 
marrying  out  there,  and  —  ah  —  having 
children?" 

" Certainly  not,"  I  replied  confidently; 
"  he  was  always  believed  to  have  died 
childless,  and,  it  is  said,  in  the  most  mis- 
erable circumstances,  in  some  obscure 
town  of  America." 

"So  I  had  heard,"  said  he;  "but  not 
to  keep  you  longer  in  suspense,  there  has 
lately  appeared  in  England  a  person  who 
asserts  himself  to  be  the  grandson  of 
Richard  Castayne,  and  consequently  to 
have  a  prior  claim  on  the  estate.  I  yes- 
terday received  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Davies  of  Lincoln's  Inn  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  that  which  has  brouu;ht  me 
here  to  day.  This  person,  who  calls  him- 
self Henry  Castayne,  states  that  his  grand- 
father, the  Richard  Castayne  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  was  naturalized  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  married 
at  New  York  one  Mary  Lewis  "  (here  he 
referred  to  some  papers  he  had  brought 
with  him),  "  and  had  issue,  one  son,  George 
Caston  or  Castayne  (both  of  which  names 
Richard  seems  to  have  borne  indiscrim- 
inately at  different  times),  who  in  his  turn 
became  the  father  of  the  present  claimant. 
Now  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  have 
any  evidence  of  the  death  of  Richard  Cas- 
tayne unmarried,  or,  at  any  rate,  child- 
less." 

I  replied,  considerably  taken  aback  by 
this  unexpected  news:  "I  know  nothing 
of  the  later  life  of  Richard  Castayne.  It 
seems  to  have  always  been  taken  for 
granted  that  he  died  unmarried." 

"But  now  that  the  question  has  been 
raised,'*  said  Mr.  Quibble,  "we  can  take 
nothing  for  grantedT    So  far  as  I  can  see 


the  claim  is  serious,  and  we  must  spare 
no  trouble  to  discover  the  truth." 

"  Surely,"  I  said,  with  a  stupefied  acqui- 
escence; "the  truth  —  yes,  we  must  find 
out  the  truth.  But  what  may  that  truth 
be?" 

He  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  advice,  but 
I  scarcely  knew  what  it  was;  fortunately 
it  was  he,  not  I,  who  had  to  carry  it  out. 
The  intelligence  was  too  startling  to  be 
realized  all  at  once.  He  did  not  remain 
with  me  long  —  refusing  even  to  stay  to 
luncheon,  on  the  plea  that  he  must  begin 
operations  at  once,  and  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost.  I  sat  still  where  he  had  left 
me  for  a  long  time,  more  disturbed  than  I 
cared  to  allow  even  to  myself.  It  could 
not  be  true;  and  yet  what  if  it  were  true? 
This  idea  forced  itself  upon  me  more  and 
more  strongly.  Sometimes  I  thought  I 
would  fight  it  to  the  very  last,  and  spend 
my  last  penny  in  defending  my  claim  to 
the  property.  But  if  he  was  the  rightful 
heir,  I  could  not  keep  him  from  taking 
what  belonged  to  him  —  he  must  have  his 
own ;  and  I  —  well,  I  would  return  to  my 
old  way  of  life.  We  were  happy  and  con- 
tented enough  before  in  the  old  days, 
when  we  never  thought  of  all  this  great 
property  coming  to  us.  If  the  man  had 
only  turned  up  then,  and  asserted  his 
claims,  before  we  had  ever  gone  to  Cas- 
tayne Manor,  or  changed  our  way  of  life, 
as  we  had  done,  to  suit  our  new  position  I 
Then  I  could  have  moralized  calmly  on 
the  subject,  and  Bee  would  have  said  that 
we  were  much  happier  where  we  were,  in 
our  quiet  old  home ;  we  would  have  made 
all  the  reflections  with  which  poor  people 
console  themselves  when  they  have  never 
had  the  chance  of  trying  what  it  is  to  be 
rich.  But  to  lose  everything  at  once  like 
this  would  be  a  dreadful  blow.  And  what 
would  it  be  to  Bee  ?  It  would  fall  heavier 
on  her  than  on  me ;  for,  after  all,  I  had 
not  changed  my  manner  of  life  very  much, 
and  my  new  property  had  brought  its 
measure  of  trouble  with  it,  though  it  cer- 
tainly was  something  to  be  a  great  landed 
proprietor,  and  I  was  by  no  means  insen- 
sible to  the  advantages  of  being  rich.  But 
the  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  painful 
the  subject  grew,  till  at  last  I  felt  I  could 
not  stay  still  where  I  was,  and  a  sudden 
impulse  came  into  my  mind  to  go  up  to 
town,  "  so  as  to  be  on  the  spot,"  I  said  to 
myself  dreamily;  "it's  always  best  to  be 
on  the  spot." 

I  had  just  arrived  at  this  decision,  when 
the  others  returned  gay  and  talkative  from 
their  ball.  The  sight  of  Bee,  looking,  as 
she  did,  supremely  happy,  made  me  still 
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more  wretched  when  I  thought  of  the 
dreadful  news  I  should  soon  have  to  break 
to  her.  But  I  had  little  time  to  think  of 
this,  as  Dick  came  up  to  roe  almost  im- 
mediately, and  with  an  air  of  great  mys- 
tery begged  to  speak  to  me  for  a  few 
minutes  in  private.  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  guessed  his  purpose  if  I  had  had 
my  wits  about  me ;  but  I  was  so  worried 
and  confused,  that  all  I  could  think  of 
was  some  new  misfortune ;  but  Dick  soon 
undeceived  me. 

"  George,  old  man,"  he  began,  •*  we've 
always  been  great  friends,  you  and  I; 
alwavs  liked  each  other,  haven't  we?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  I  answered  sulkily.  *'  Is 
that  all  you  have  got  to  say  ?  " 

**  Don't  be  sulky,  old  man.  It  is  not  of 
the  least  use,  as  I  am  in  far  too  amiable  a 
mood  to  be  put  out  of  temper  bv  anything. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  we  have  always  been 
like  brothers,  almost.  What  should  you 
say  if  we  were  to  become  brothers  in  real- 
ity ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

•'What  do  I  mean?  I  didn't  think 
you'd  have  found  that  so  hard  to  guess. 
Well,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  your  sister 
has  made  me  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  by  promising  to  be  my  wife  —  with 
your  consent,  of  course^  But  I  hope  we 
needn't  doubt  of  that — need  we,  George  ?" 

**  My  dear  Dick,"  I  said,  forgetting  my 
troubles  for  the  moment,  **  you  don*t  know 
how  delighted  I  am.  No,  I'm  not,  though 
—  I  had  forgotten.  How  very  unfortu- 
nate ! " 

**  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Dick 
in  astonishment ;  **  I  thought  you  would 
be  pleased.     I  thought " 

"So  I  should  have  been — delighted  a 
little  time  ago;  but  it  is  difiEerent  now.  I 
can't  explain  it  to  you,  but  there  are  rea* 
sons  —  at  any  rate,  you  must  give  me  a 
few  days  to  consider."  Then,  as  Dick 
looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  pain 
and  astonishment,  "Perhaps  you  think 
that  my  good  fortune  has  changed  my 
feelings  towards  you,"  I  continued  rather 
bitter!)',  "but  that's  not  it,  Dick;  you 
may  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  one  whom 
I  would  rather  have  for  a  brother  in-law 
— ^no  one,  I'm  sure,  with  whom  Bee  would 
be  more  likely  to  live  happily.  But  there 
are  obstacles  newly  arisen,  there  are  — — - 
I  must  ask  you  to  wait,  at  any  rate,  for  a 
few  days  before  I  can  give  you  any  defi- 
nite answer.  And  —  and  — 1  have  to  go 
up  to  town  by  the  next  train,  and  must 
see  to  my  things,  —  I  know  you'll  excuse 
me."  I  fairly  bolted  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  Dick  in  a  btate  of  utter  amaze- 
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ment  Bee  was  peeping  out  of  the  door 
of  an  adjoining  room,  but  I  repulsed  her 
gently. 

**  No,  no.  Bee,"  I  said,  •*  I  cannot  speak 
to  you  now.  I  know  all  about  it,  but  I 
can  say  nothing  to  you  as  yet  Don*t 
think  me  harsh,  my  dear.  Only  wait  a 
day  or  two,  and  all  may  be  well." 

Then  I  hurried  up-stairs,  and  did  not 
come  down  again  till  it  was  nearly  time  to 
start.  As  I  passed  through  the  hall,  I 
saw  one  of  the  servants  carrying  a  bag  to 
the  door. 

"What  have  you  got  there,  John?"  I 
asked. 

"  Mr.  Courtena/s  bag,  sir,"  was  the 
answer. 

••  Mr.  Courtenay's  bag? " 

**Yes,  it's  mine,"  said  Dick,  who  now 
made  his  appearance.  "I'm  going  too. 
The  fact  is  I  —  I  got  a  letter  from  my 
father  this  morning,  and  he  wants  me  to 
go  down  to  Devonshire.  I  dare  say  you 
won't  mind  sending  my  heavy  luggage 
after  me.  You  must  see,  George,"  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone, "  that  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly stay  here  in  your  absence,  under  the 
circumstances." 

I  agreed  to  this,  and  thanked  him  for 
his  consideration,  and  we  went  off  to  the 
station  together.  I  never  bad  a  more  un- 
pleasant journey.  Every  little  irritation 
that  one  is  subject  to  on  such  an  occasion 
was  magnified  a  hundred-fold  by  the  un- 
easy state  of  mind  I  was  in..  The  carriage 
was  stuffy,  the  lamp  burned  badly,  the 
pace  was  slower,  and  the  jolting  worse  than 
it  ever  had  been  before.  One  of  my  pet 
projects,  especially  since  I  had  come  into 
my  property,  bad  been  a  marriage  between 
Bee  and  Dick.  Formerly  I  had  tried 
rather  to  discourage  Dick  in  his  attentions 
to  my  sister,  because  I  knew  how  strongly 
his  father  would  be  opposed  to  his  marry- 
ing a  girl  without  a  penny;  but  these  pre- 
cautions had  lately  seemed  unnecessary. 
Now,  however,  everything  was  changed 
once  more.  The  sister  of  the  owner  of 
Castayne  Manor  was  very  different  from 
plain  Miss  Gregory  of  nowhere  at  all.  So 
1  thought  myself  bound,  at  any  rate,  not 
to  allow  any  engagement  at  present ;  but 
it  was  very  hard  for  Bee,  for  Dick,  for 
myself  even,  for  it  was  a  consummation 
as  much  desired,  I  think,  by  me  as  even 
by  the  lovers  themselves.  In  an  extremely 
uneasy  and  wretched  frame  of  mind  I 
arrived  in  town,  where  I  have  a  vague 
impression  of  dining  drearily  at  the  club; 
of  getting  an  evening  paper,  and  reading 
the  same  paragraph  thirty  times  over  with- 
out understanding  a  word ;  of  then  giving 
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it  up  and  going  to  bed,  and  of  tossing 
about  all  night,  feverish  and  miserable. 
In  the  morning  I  called  upon  Mr.  Quib- 
ble, who  received  me  eagerly,  expecting 
some  information ;  but  when  he  found  I 
had  none,  showed  a  disappointment  and 
almost  disgust  not  at  all  flattering  to  me 
personally.  Evidently  my  desire  to  be 
on  the  spot  was  as  vain  as  everything  else 
seemed  to  be  under  the  circumstances. 

After  a  day  or  two  of  aimless  lounging 
about  town,  I  returned  to  Horton.  I  ar- 
rived there  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
proceeded  to  make  myself  disagreeable  to 
my  family  as  a  way  of  soothing  my  feel- 
ings, then  retreated  to  my  study  to  take 
counsel  with  my  pipe  and  try  to  think  of 
anything  else  I  could  do.  The  room 
seemed  unusually  chilly,  and  I  had  got  up 
from  my  chair  to  see  if  by  any  chance  one 
of  the  windows  could  be  open,  when  I 
started  — stared  —  rubbed  my  eyes  and 
stared  again,  and  began  to  wonder  if  I 
was  taking  leave  ot  my  senses  ;  for  there, 
within  a  yard  of  me,  I  saw  my  ancestor. 
Sir  Richard,  just  as  I  had  seen  him  in  the 
gallery  at  Castayne. 

'•  You ! "  I  stammered ;  "  Sir  Richard  1 
can  it  really  be  you  —  you  here?" 

**  I  am  here,"  he  said  gravely.  "  You 
are  in  trouble,  and  require  help ;  I  have 
come  to  help  you." 

••To  help  me  I"  I  was  too  much  be- 
wildered to  know  what  to  say.  •*  I  am  in 
trouble  indeed -^^  nothing  can  be  more 
true;  but  how  can  you  help  me?  How 
did  you  even  find  it  out?" 

*•  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said.  *•  About  noon 
yesterday  Fallier  Ignatius  came  to  me 
with  a  message  from  him  of  the  Tower, 
the  ancient  sage,  of  wl^omyou  have  heard. 
He  had  studied  the  stars  op  the  night 
before,  and  found  that  a  great  danger 
menaced  you,  and  that  it  could  be  averted 
through  our  means.  How,  we  know  not, 
for  he  could  not  even  tell  us  what  the 
danger  was ;  but  he  knew  that  we  could 
he^p.  We  have  come  accordingly,  the 
good  father  and  I,  to  ask  what  is  your 
trouble?" 

"  1  am  here,  my  son,"  said  a  gentle 
voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace ; 
and  I  saw  the  figure  of  the  good  old  priest 
standing  opposite  me. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  know  how  to 
receive  these  strange  guests.  *•  Won't 
you  —  sit  down  ?  "  I  stammered.  *•  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  your  kind  intention; 
but  as  to  helping  me,  that  is  a  difiEerent 
matter." 

••Say  not  so,  my  son,*'  said  the  old 
priest  mildly.    ''He  of  whom  we  speak 


has  knowledge  far  beyond  what  is  given 
to  you  or  to  us,  and  he  would  not  have 
sent  us  here  on  a  bootless  errand.  Where- 
fore, tell  us  quickly  what  your  trouble  is." 

••Do  so,  young  man,"  added  Sir  Rich- 
ard. ••  Be  assured  that  we  have  power  to 
help,  else  had  he  not  spoken  as  he  did." 

I  could  do  no  harm  to  tell  my  story,  and 
I  was  touched  and  soothed  by  the  sympa- 
thy they  showed.  And  they  received  the 
story  with  an  indignation  which  was  balm 
to  my  soul. 

••  It  is  a  false  and  insolent  pretension  !" 
said  Sir  Richard.  •*  We  have  received 
you  as  the  rightful  heir,  and  is  not  that 
enough?  The  man  lies  who  says  that 
Castayne  Manor  is  not  yours,  and  this  I 
will  uphold,  let  who  will  gainsay  it." 

••  Richard  Castayne's  grandson,  did  you 
say?"  said  Father  Ignatius,  musing. 
••Perchance,  in  that  case.  Sir  Charles  can 
tell  us  the  truth  ;  for  he  was  with  Richard 
Castayne  to  his  death." 

••True,  true!"  cried  Sir  Richard;  ''Sir 
Charles  will   know.     He  never  left  the 

man  who Come,  father,  let  us  go; 

he  alone  can  set  this  question  at  rest." 

••Softly,  softly,"  said  Father  Ignatius. 
••  Remember,  we  can  do  nought  alone.  In 
my  poor  opinion,  we  had  best  go  back  to 
him  that  sent  us." 

As  they  talked,  some  slight  hope  rose 
in  my  heart;  yet  how  fantastic  a  hope! 
for  however  much  they  might  know,  how 
could  they  make  it  known  ?  Still  their 
sympathy  was  pleasant,  and  I  thanked 
them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

••  We  can  but  try  to  serve  you  as  you 
have  done  to  us,"  said  Sir  Richard  cour- 
teously. *•  All  that  lies  in  our  power  we 
will  do." 

And  with  these  words  my  guests  were 
gone.     I  could  hardly  say  they  vanished 

—  even  that  implies  some  positive  means 
of  departure  —  nor  did  they  fade  out  of 
sight.  1  can  only  say  they  were  gone. 
At  one  moment  there  were  two  figures 
visible  in  the  room  ;  and  at  the  next  —  no 
one. 

But  a  stranger  sight  yet  was  in  store  for 
me  that  day.  I  had  wondered  how  I 
should  know  what  happened,  or  if  they 
would  return  to  bring  me  information. 
Late  at  night  I  was  again  alone  in  ray 
study,  when  I  suddenly  observed  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper  lying  on  the  table  in  front 
of  me,  in  one  corner  of  which  there  ap- 
peared to  be  some  word  written.  I  leaned 
forward  idly  to  see  what  it  was,  when  to 
my  amazement,  the  writing  was  continued 

—  the  letters  forming  themselves  grad- 
ually by  some  mysterious  agency,  without 
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any  hand  or  pen  being  visible.  At  an- 
other time  tt)is  might  have  frightened  me; 
but  as  I  expected  a  mysterious  message 
of  some  kind,  I  regarded  it  quite  calmly 
after  the  first  moment  of  amazement. 
The  words  were  slowly  formed,  in  a 
quaint,  old-fashioned  handwriting.  This 
was  what  I  read:  "In  the  gallery  at  Cas- 
tayne  Manor  —  to-morrow  after  midnight/' 
I  waited  for  more;  but  this  was  all.  The 
writing  faded  away  again,  and  the  sheet 
was  as  blank  as  before.  To-morrow  night  1 
I  never  doubted  for  a  moment  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  appointment  thus  made. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
CONCLUSION. 

Next  day,  accordingly,  I  drove  over  to 
Castayne,  still  much  excited  by  the  mes- 
sage which  had  been  so  strangely  con- 
veyed to  me,  and  full  of  eager  and  perhaps 
unreasonable  hope.  By  the  time  I  reached 
the  house,  however,  my  expectations  had 
fallen  very  low,  for  how  could  the  spirits 
find  any  solid  proof?  They  certainly 
could  not  be  received  as  witnesses.  The 
man  who  had  been  put  in  charge  of  the 
house  was  an  old  soldier  named  David 
Grant  —  an  admirable  man  for  the  place, 
as  his  courage  was  great  and  his  nerves 
immovable.  David  and  his  wife  inhabited 
the  lower  regions  of  the  manor,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cellar,  were  un- 
occupied by  the  spirits ;  and  I  had  tele- 
graphed to  them  to  prepare  some  dinner 
for  me  in  my  study,  and  a  bed  in  the  room 
which  had  formerly  been  ray  aunt's,  these 
being  both  situated  in  the  newest  part  of 
the  house,  and  well  removed  from  the 
hauDts  of  its  spectral  inhabitants.  I  knew 
that  a  bed  would  be  little  required  by  me 
that  night ;  but  my  orders  were  given  to 
prevent  any  suspicion  of  my  real  object. 

My  spirits  rose  considerably  after  a 
good  dinner,  and  I  began  to  take  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  the  advantages  I  might 
gain  from  my  prompt  obedience  to  my 
revered  ancestor's  commands.  It  is  true 
that  my  confidence  rather  abated  when 
Grant  had  bidden  roe  good-night  and  left 
me  alone,  with  some  hours  stili  to  be 
passed  in  doubt  and  suspense  before  the 
time  came  for  me  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ment; but,  slowly  as  the  hours  seemed  to 
pass,  they  were  finished  at  last,  and,  tak- 
ing up  a  candle,  I  made  my  way  to  the  old 
gallery  over  the  moat.  There  I  found  Sir 
Richard  waiting  for  me.  He  greeted  me 
courteously,  and,  in  answer  to  my  eager 
inquiries,  informed  me  that  it  had  been 
decided  that  I  should  have  an  interview 
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with  Sir  Charles  that  night.    This  was  a 
step  from  which  I  shrank  greatly. 

"  Is  it  right  to  speak  to  him  of  Richard 
Castayne,  his  murderer?"  I  asked. 

**Do  not  venture  to  use  that  word  of 
one  of  our  blood,  sir,*'  said  Sir  Richard 
sternly.  ^*  He  was  no  murderer.  The 
blow  was  struck  in  fair  quarrel,  and  it 
hath  been  well  atoned  for.  I  do  not  think 
that  Sir  Charles  will  be  unwilling  to  speak 
with  you  of  his  old  enemy,  as  you  only 
wish  to  ask  concerning  his  family  and  the 
manner  of  his  end.  But  it  waxes  late« 
and  we  lose  time.  Let  us  go  to  the  greea 
room  at  once.*' 

The  green  room  was  quite  empty  as  we 
entered  it;  but  we  heard  a  slight  sound 
as  of  some  one  moving  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  a  moment  after,  the  folding- 
doors  which  separated  the  two  fiew  open, 
and  Sir  Charles  appeared.  It  was,  though 
I  had  not  thought  of  that,  the  moment  of 
his  usual  appearance,  and  he  looked  as 
much  startled  as  if  we  bad  been  the  ghosts. 

"To  what  do  I  owe  this  honor?"  he 
asked,  in  his  usual  languid  tone ;  then 
without  waiting  for  .an  answer,  **Ah, 
yes  I  I  have  heard  —  there  is  something 
wrong " 

"It  is  true,"  said  Sir  Richard.  "A 
great  misfortune.  Expose  the  matter  to 
Sir  Charles." 

I  obeyed,  but  with  some  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  I  am  sent  —  it  is  not  by  my  own  will 
—  am  told  to  ask  —  it  is  a  painful  subject." 

Sir  Charles  bowed,  but  looked  still  more 
surprised.  Sir  Richard,  on  bis  part,  made 
a  gesture  of  impatience.  I  continued 
hurriedly,  "  What  I  have  to  say  is  about 
Richard  Castayne." 

The  well-bred  spectre  bent  his  brows, 
but  recovered  himself.  "  What  of  him  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  It  is  not  about  him ;  his  son  — ^-  " 

"Richard  Castayne  had  no  son,*'  said 
Sir  Charles  abruptly. 

"Is  that  so?  Yet  it  is  said  that  he 
married  in  America,  and  had  children 
there." 

"All  this  is  absolutely  false.*'  Sir 
Charles  spoke  with  a  sort  of  haughty 
reluctance.  "  Richard  Castayne  never 
married,  —  never  went  to  America.  Is 
that  all  ? " 

"It  is  enough  —  more  than  enough,"  I 
exclaimed  with  delight;  but  then  the  dif- 
ficulty I  had  foreseen  overwhelmed  me. 
"  Unfortunately  I  must  have  legal  proof," 
I  faltered  out;  "I  could  hardly  call  —  this 
gentleman  as  a  witness ;  and  without  this, 
all  is  in  vain.** 
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♦•Sir,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "you  have 
acted  well  towards  me,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  requite  you.  It  is  not  a  subject  I 
care  to  pursue.  Let  it  be  told  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  After  what  happened 
in  this  room,  Dick  Castayne  left  England 
at  once,  but  he  went  not  to  America  but' 
to  Germany.  I  was  eager  for  revenge 
then,  and  I  followed  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  never  left  him,  night  or  day,  till 
his  death.  He  wandered  about  a  long 
time,  trying  to  escape  from  roe;  but  he 
gave  up  that  hope  at  last,  and  settled 
down  in  a  quiet  town  of  Germany  —  Gdt- 
tiogen,  I  remember  it  well,  where  we  had 
both  been  in  our  youth.'' 

"  And  he  died  —  and  was  buried  there  ?  " 

Sir  Charles  dismissed  these  details  with 
a  wave  of  his  band.  '*  He  lived  in  a  small 
house  in  a  street  near  a  canal,  with  trees 
and  a  shaded  walk  on  the  banks,*'  be  said 
quickly,  hurrying  as  if  to  get  rid  of  the 
subject.  "  The  house  belonged  to  a  man 
who  made  scientific  instruments,  whose 
shop  was  below.  Ask  there;  there  you 
will  find  your  proof." 

In  my  eagerness  I  asked  for  names 
of  the  street  and  the  house.  Sir  Charles 
shook  his  head  impatiently,  and  1  made 
haste  to  excuse  my  importunity. 

*'  Thanks,  thanks  ! "  I  cried ;  *'  that  will 
be  enough." 

He  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  moment. 
**  You  will  go  to  Gottingen  yourself  ?  "  he 
said. 

**  I  shall  send  somebody,  at  least." 

••  Then,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  I  will 
there,  and  I  will  be  his  guide." 

**  You  ! "  I  cried  ;  "that  is  too  much 
ask.  The  man  I  send  will  be  a  stranger. 
He  will  not  recognize  you  —  you  will  not 
know— ^" 

Sir  Charles  smiled  loftily.  '•Leave that 
to  me,"  he  said ;  **  I  shall  find  means  to 
do  as  I  propose." 

Sir  Richard,  who  had  not  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  latter  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion, here  interposed. 

"  There  should  be  punishment  as  well 
as  help.  Who  is  this  vile  impostor  who 
calls  himself  a  Castayne?  Can  we  do 
nought  to  him?" 

"Do  not  think  of  it,"  said  I.  "Who 
he  is  I  cannot  tell,  except  that  he  comes 
from  America,  and  calls  himself  the  grand- 
son of  Richard  Castayne  or  Caston.  Prob- 
ably he  believes  himself  to  be  in  the  right." 

"Caston? "cried  Sir  Charles.  "Then 
the  case  is  clear.  Richard  Caston  was 
old  George  Castayne's  son  indeed,  but 
illegitimate  —  a  common  fellow.  He  did 
go  out  to  America." 
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"  And  this  can  be  proved,  too  ?  *' 

It  was  a  foolish  question,  but  I  was 
carried  away  by  excitement. 

Once  more  Sir  Charles  dismissed  the 
subject  with  a  wave  of  bis  hand.  He  had 
said  enough. 

I  went  back  to  my  room  a  happy  man, 
and  next  morning  hurried  up  to  London, 
aad  went  at  once  to  see  Mr.  Quibble. 
This  time  he  was  most  evidently  irritated 
by  my  appearance,  until  I  told  him  that  I 
brought  him  information. 

"Important  information,"  I  said,  "but 
derived  from  a  curious  source.  Yes,"  I 
continued,  in  answer  to  his  look  of  in- 
quiry, "from  a  very  curious  source.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Quibble,  you  must  ask  me  no 
questions  about  where  it  comes  from." 

Then  I  proceeded  to  tell  him  the  story 
I  had  heard  from  Sir  Charles,  both  about 
Richard  Castayne*s  death  at  G5ttingen, 
and  about  George  Castayne's  natural  son, 
who  called  himself  Richard  Caston.  Not- 
withstanding my  warning,  he  was  very 
anxious  to  hear  how  I  had  got  my  infor- 
mation, but  —  though  I  refused  to  tell 
him  —  decided  after  some  hesitation  to 
act  upon  it.  I  firmly  believe  that  he 
thought  I  had  dreamed  the  whole  thing, 
and  am  not  even  sure  whether  he  was  not 
inclined  to  doubt  my  sanity.  But  still  the 
possibility  was  too  important  to  be  neg- 
lected. 

After  this  there  followed  weeks  of  wait- 
ing. I  feared  to  give  any  encouragement 
to  Bee  or  Dick  under  the  circumstances ; 
but  I  did  let  drop  mysterious  hints  at 
home,  which  drove  my  sister  into  almost 
as  great  a  state  of  suspense  as  myself. 
At  last,  one  day  Mr.  Quibble  appeared  in 
person  at  Horton,  and  I  knew  that  some- 
thing important  must  have  come  to  light. 
Good  news,  1  argued  from  his  manner,  as 
he  stopped  outside  to  exchange  remarks 
with  the  gardener  about  the  weather,  and 
to  praise  our  roses,  and  held  some  little 
laughing  conversation  with  Bee,  whom  he 
met  at  the  door,  while  I  was  devoting  him 
to  the  infernal  deities  for  keeping  me  in 
suspense. 

Mr.  Quibble,  however,  at  last  came  into 
my  study,  and  was  not  slow  to  unfold  his 
business  when  there. 

"  It  is  remarkably  fortunate,  Mr.  Greg- 
ory," he  said,  "that  I  have  received  im- 
portant communications  from  all  our 
three  agents,  almost  at  the  same  time. 
The  man  who  was  sent  down  here  to 
examine  the  church  registers  arrived  with 
his  report  yesterday.  The  same  day  I 
got  a  letter,  conveying  intelligence  of  the 
highest  importance,  from  Gottingen;  and 
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this  morning  my  New  York  correspon- 
dent has  also  sent  me  some  information 
which  will  not  be  without  value.  We  will 
begin  with  the  Hogshire  man's  report. 
He  has  found  the  register  of  the  birth  of 
this  Richard  Caston,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  brought  with  me.  You  will  see  that 
it  quite  accords  with  your  view  of  the 
case.  He  has  also  collected  a  little  not 
very  valuable  evidence,  which  tends  to 
show  that  the  man  left  his  native  place 
(which,  as  you  will  see  from  the  certifi- 
cate, was  the  parish  of  Holkley-on  the- 
Hill)  at  an  early  age,  but  has  no  proofs  to 
show  where  he  went  to.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  learn  from  my  New  York  corre- 
spondent that  the  grandfather  of  the  pres- 
ent claimant  appears  to  have  always  borne 
the  name  of  Caston.  Certainly  he  was 
married  in  that  nane,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  his  son  who  first  assumed  the  name 
of  Castayne.  Small  proofs  these,  my  dear 
sir;  but  we  may  yet  make  something  of 
them.  Then  there  is  the  news  from 
Gottingen.  Our  agent  there  seems  to 
have  found  the  place  where  the  informa- 
tion was  to  be  got  in  a  rather  curious 
manner"  (with  a  sharp  glance  at  me). 
'*  It  appears  that  on  his  way  to  G6ttingen 
he  met  in  the  train  an  English  gentleman 
of  prepossessing  manners,  who  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  recommended 
a  hotel  to  him,  and  on  their  arrival  pro- 
posed to  walk  there  with  him.  On  their 
way  they  passed  over  a  bridge,  where  his 
companion  stopped  to  point  out  a  shady 
walk  along  the  bank  of  the  canal  over 
which  the  bridge  was.  On  noticing  this 
our  agent  had  his  wits  about  him  at 
once ;  and  was  still  more  excited  when, 
after  they  had  got  a  few  yards  further, 
the  strange  gentleman  proposed  crossing 
the  road,  as  he  wished  to  look  at  a  curi- 
ous scientific  instrument  in  a  shop  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  —  an  instrument- 
maker's  shop,  exactly  in  the  position  you 
described  to  me.  I  mention  these  particu- 
lars, not  only  because  they  led  to  important 
discoveries,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
strange  nature  of  the  business.     Hannay 

—  that  is  our  agent  —  went  into  the  shop 
for  a  moment  to  make  some  inquiries,  and 
when  he  came  out  again  his  friend  was 
gone;  nor  could  he  find  any  news  of  him 
at  the  hotel  where  they  had  agreed  to  go 

—  and  he  has  not  seen  him  since." 

All  this  part  of  the  story  Mr.  Quibble 
had  told  in  a  curious  tone,  with  sharp 
glances  at  me  from  time  to  time,  evidently 
suspecting  that  I  knew  who  this  mys- 
terious gentleman  was  ^  as  indeed  I  oe- 
lleved  I  did. 


'*  But  what  will  interest  you  more,"  he 
resumed,  "  Hannay  found  the  instrument- 
maker  himself,  a  very  old  man  named 
Stein,  from  whom  he  has  got  some  inter- 
esting information.  Herr  Stein  can  re- 
member having  seen  the  Englishman  who 
lodged  there  when  he  was  a  boy.  As  he 
is  nearly  ninety,  and  the  murder  took 
place  in  1809,  he  would  have  been  old 
enough  to  remember  him,  even  if  Richard 
Castayne  had  gone  to  Gottingen  the  same 
year  —  which,  as  far  as  I  remember,  you 
believed  he  did  not  do.  A  greater  piece 
of  good  fortune  still,  is,  that  the  old  man 
found,  some  twenty  years  ago,  a  packet 
of  letters  which  had  belonged  to  this  En- 
glish lodger;  and  these,  I  believe  I  may 
say,  conclusively  prove  his  identity," 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "that  with 
the  proofs  you  have  collected,  we  can  set 
our  opponents  at  defiance.** 

**  We  must  be  cautious,'*  said  Quibble; 
but  his  eyes  twinkled  with  confidence. 
*'  I  don't  think  Davies  will  make  much  of 
this  case,"  he  added  with  professional  sat- 
isfaction ;  then  looked  at  me  for  some 
moments  without  speaking. 

"Mr.  Gregory."  he  said,  "I  should 
like  to  ask  you  one  question.  Of  course 
you  will  decide  whether  you  will  answer 
it  or  not.  Did  you  expect  any  one  to 
meet  my  messenger  at  G6ttingen  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  asked  you  not  to  put 
to  me  any  questions  on  that  subject,"  was 
all  I  could  answer. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he.  "  Strange  things 
enough  have  happened  in  your  family  be- 
fore now,  and  it  is  not  my  business  to 
inquire  into  them." 

After  our  interview,  Mr.  Quibble  stayed 
to  lunch  with  us,  and  we  were  all  in  high 
spirits,  Bee  among  the  rest,  whose  hopes 
always  rose  when  I  was  cheerful,  and 
sank  again  when  I  grew  dismal  and  anx- 
ious. She  had  good  cause  to  be  hope* 
ful  now,  for  a  speedy  end  was  coming 
to  all  our  doubts  and  fears.  Three  days 
later  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Quib- 
ble, announcing  that  my  adversary  (who, 
to  do  him  justice,  seems  to  have  acted 
in  perfect  good  faith)  had  withdrawn  bis 
claim. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  reader  will 
believe  me  when  I  say  that,  00  the  receipt 
of  this,  I,  a  man  of  usually  sober  and 
sedate  demeanor,  took  three  steps,  and 
solemnly  jumped  over  the  large  armchair 
which  stood  in  my  study.  Startled  at  the 
noise,  Bee  rushed  in,  and  was  in  my  arms 
in  a  moment. 

"  It's  all  right,  Bee,  my  darling,'*  I  said; 
"  there's  nothing  more  to  fear.    Yoa  don*t 
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think  I've  been  harsh  to  yoa,  do  you,  my 
dear?  I  did  as  I  was  obliged  to  do  for 
the  time,  bat  it's  all  past  now ;  and  it  has 
always  been  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart 
that  you  and  Dick  should  come  to  love 
each  other." 

Bee  only  sobbed  in  reply,  and  —  but 
what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  my  story  ? 
—  I  telegraphed  for  Dick  next  day,  and 
the  engagement  was  announced  ;  and  Mr. 
Courtenay  wrote  me  a  long  letter  in  praise 
of  the  admirable  choice  his  son  had  made 
(an  expression  I  object  to;  why  should 
the  lady  never  be  supposed  to  choose  ?), 
and  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  allied 
to  my  family,  etc.,  etc.  But  these  are 
mere  family  matters,  and  I  have  another 
event  to  record,  which  bears  more  directly 

00  my  story. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  go  and  convey 
my  formal  thanks  to  my  ghostly  friends 
for  the  great  service  they  bad  done  me. 
So  I  set  ofiE  one  evening  for  Castayne 
Manor,  taking  the  same  precautions  as 
before  to  avert  any  suspicion  of  my  object, 
and  twelve  o'clock  that  night  found  me  on 
my  way  to  the  old  gallery.  Arrived  at 
the  door  at  the  end,  I  tried  to  open  it,  but 
it  resisted  all  my  efforts.  Then  I  remem- 
bered that  I  myself  had  given  instructions 
that  it  should  be  kept  locked  —  though 
locks  availed  little  against  such  inhabit- 
ants as  were  there. 

^Sir  Richard  I "  I  called  softly  through 
the  door ;  '*  Sir  Richard !  may  I  speak  to 
you?  I  have  come  to  thank  you;  it  is  I, 
George  Gregory." 

Not  a  sound  answered  my  call.  I  tried 
the  door  again ;  it  resisted  every  effort  of 
mine.  As  I  turned  away  in  disgust,  a 
new  idea  occurred  to  me.  Sir  Jasper's 
room  was  not  far  off;  should  I  try  that? 

1  did,  but  without  avail;  and  this  time  I 
was  afraid  to  call,  because  the  Grants 
slept  in  a  room  almost  exactly  below  it. 
I  then  went  to  the  green  room,  and  en- 
tered quite  easily,  the  door  giving  way  at 
once.  Stupid  of  that  fellow  David,  I 
thought,  —  he  can't  have  locked  the  door 
this  rooming;  for  I  bad  made  arrange- 
ments, knowing  Sir  Charles's  feelings 
about  the  clocks,  that  thev  should  be 
reset  every  morning,  in  orcfer  that  they 
might  stop  at  the  right  moment.  The 
room  was  empty,  and  there  was  no  sound 
of  any  presence  either  there  or  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  I  doubted  what  to  do  for  a 
time;  but  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
wait  till  half  past  two,  the  time  when  Sir 
Charles  habituallv  appeared ;  and,  sitting 
down  by  the  table,  began  to  think  over 
the  events  that  bad  happened  since  I  was 
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there  last.  Lost  in  pleasant  fancies  of 
the  happiness  that  was  coming  to  all  of 
us  now,  I  took  no  notice  of  the  time,  till, 
on  the  clock  striking  one  stroke  suddenly, 
I  looked  up  and  saw  it  was  half  past  two. 
I  glanced  towards  the  folding-doors  — 
they  showed  no  signs  of  moving;  I  waited 
full  five  minutes;  got  a  thing  stirred,  and 
the  clock  still  ticked  on  merrily  without  a 
thought  of  stopping.  I  took  the  candle 
and  examined  the  other  room  —  nothing 
there.  Then  I  sat  down  again  and  wait- 
ed. Three  o'clock  struck,  and  nothing 
appeared ;  half  past  three,  and  —  and  then 
the  next  thing  I  remember  clearly  is  wak- 
ing up  with  a  start,  feeling  very  cold,  and 
hearing  the  clock  strike  eight,  and  David 
Grant  remarking, — 

*'  Well,  I  didn't  think  to  find  you  here, 
sir.  Fallen  asleep,  I  suppose,  sir.  I  was 
wondering  where  you  could  ha'  got  to,  for 
I  saw  you  hadn't  been  to  bed." 

**  Has  this  room  been  left  open  long, 
David  ? "  I  asked,  as  soon  as  I  had  col- 
lected my  senses,  and  knew  what  I  was 
doing. 

**Only  since  yesterday,  sir,"  he  said 
apologetically.  "I  came  in  yesterday  to 
set  the  clock ;  but  it's  been  going  so  well 
lately,  sir,  it  ain't  worth  while  taking  the- 
trouble." 

**  Why,  doesn't  it  stop  as  it  used  to  do  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"No,  sir;  not  now.  For  the  last  three 
or  four  days  it's  gone  as  well  as  any  clock 
could.  It's  sing'lar,  for  there  used  to  be 
some  queer  noises  in  this  room,  sir,  and 
they've  stopped  too." 

And  so  it  has  been  since.  I  do  not 
wish  to  offer  any  explanation  of  this  curi- 
ous fact.  Certain  it  is  that  none  of  the 
disturbances  <  formerly  prevalent  in  the 
green  room  have  been  repeated  since  then. 
Of  the  other  spirits,  I  only  know  that  re- 
port says  that  thev  are  still  to  be  seen 
and  heard  at  their  u)rmer  post.  The  light 
in  the  old  tower,  at  least,  still  exists,  for  I 
have  seen  it  myself;  but  I  have  never  in- 
truded myself  again  on  their  privacy,  as 
my  adventures  of  that  last  night,  in  my 
opinion,  clearly  prove  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  let  me  see  them.  My  aunt  and 
I  live  quietly  at  Horton  Place  still,  enliv- 
ened once  a  year  by  a  visit  from  Dick 
and  Bee,  who  have  settled  down  in  Dev- 
onshire. The  spirits  reign  supreme  at 
Castayne  Manor,  and  shall  never  be  dis- 
turbed there,  in  my  time  at  least;  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  none  of  my  successors 
will  ever  do  anything  to  molest  those  who 
have  stood  by  their  family  and  friends  so 
bravely  in  the  time  of  need. 
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The  wonderful  power  of  development 
which,  during  the  last  half-century,  has 
made  such  enormous  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  society  in  this  island,  shows  itself 
nowhere  more  remarkably  than  among  the 
contemporaneous  alterations  in  English 
banking.  If  we  could  look  back  fifty  years 
even,  certainly  sixty  years  back,  we  should 
find  ourselves,  so  far  as  banking  is  con- 
cerned, surrounded  by  methods  of  carrying 
on  business  which  had  descended,  tradi- 
tionally, nearly  from  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War.  We  should  have  found  the 
City  not  a  mere  collection  of  offices, 
thronged  duri 
crowd,  and  left 

messengers  and  policemen,  but  inhabited 
by  some  of  the  members  of  many  firms, 
who  lived  with  their  families  over  the 
places  in  which  the  head  of  the  house 
labored  during  the  day.    Recent  changes 
have,  we  believe,  caused  the  removal  of 
the  last  City  banker  as  an  inhabitant  from 
Lombard    Street,    and    the    habit,    once 
broken,  is  never  likely  to  be  resumed. 
But  there  are  still  parlors  with  stiff,  re- 
spectable-looking furniture,  fitted  up  for 
family  life,  now  never  likely  to  be  so  em- 
ployed again,   with  old-fashioned  piano- 
fortes and  solid  sofas,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  Mansion  House ;  and  further  to  the 
west,  though  on  the  inside  of  Temple  Bar, 
old  traditions  are  still  maintained.    Within 
living  memories  the  partners  of  banking 
firms  adhered  firmly  to  the  practice  of 
their  fathers.    Tradition  reports,  that  the 
children  of  these  families,  hard-set   for 
places  to  walk  in  when  little,  were  '*  exer- 
cised '*  on  Blackfriars   Bridge,  then  pro- 
tected from  traffic  by  a  toll,  and  within 
the   Tower    Hill    enclosure.    |Provincial 
bankers  followed  the  same  mode  of  life, 
and  a  banking  house  not  inhabited  by  a 
member  of  the  firm  was  rather  the  excep- 
tion than  the  rule.     Most  business  men 
would  now  consider  the  obligation  to  re- 
side near  the  scene  of  their  occupation, 
a  needless  and  most  unwelcome  burden. 

•  I.  Tkt  Country  Bamktr,  By  Geor^ee  R^e*  Fi^th 
edition.     London,  1886. 

a.  A  nnual  Report  o/the  Secretary  c/the  Treasury 
on  tke  State  of  ike  Finances.  Washington,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1884. 

3.  The  National  Bank  A  cts  and  othtr  Laws  re* 
lating  to  National  Banks*  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1882. 

4«  //  Credito  Popolare  in  Italia.  Relatione  di 
Luigi  Luzzatti.    Roma,  1882. 

5.  Manuaie  Per  le  Banche  Popolari  Cooperative 
Italians.    Ettore  Levi.     Milano,  1883. 

6.  Statuto  delta  Banca  Mutua  Popolare  di  Fir enae .' 
Societh  Anamma  Cooperativa*    Firenze,  1SS5. 


The  difference  in  the  mode  of  living  was 
not  more  marked  than  the  difference  in  the 
system  on  which  business  was  conducted. 
Till  the  act  of  1826  was  passed,  no  joint 
stock  bank  whatever,  except  the  Bank  of 
England,  could  exist  in  England.  That 
act  permitted  the  establishment  of  joint 
stock  banks  with  the  power  of  issuing 
notes,  provided  the  business  was  not  car- 
ried on  within  sixtv-five  miles  of  London. 
This  was  followed  by  the  act  of  1833, 
which  removed  many  difficulties  from  the 
course  of  joint-stock  banking,  and  many 
of  our  most  flourishing  joint-stock  banks 
date  from  that  period. 
Though  the  success  of  joint-stock  bank- 
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ing  in  London  was  vividly  described  by 
the  late  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  in  his  vol- 
ume named  **  Lombard  Street.*'  The  po- 
sition of  banking  in  the  provinces  has 
now  found  its  historian  in  Mr.  George 
Rae,  who  has  embodied  the  experience  of 
forty  years  tn  his  recent  work,  named 
*•  The  Country  Banker."  We  have  named 
these  two  books  together,  though  the  scope 
of  the  two  is  very  different  —  the  one 
containing  a  general  description  of  the 
London  money  market,  with  a  brilliant 
sketch  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
management  of  higher  finance;  the  other 
seeking,  in  the  words  of  the  preface,  '*  to 
exhibit  the  machinery  of  banking  in  mo- 
tion." There  is  this  uniting  link  between 
them;  while  the  one  endeavors  to  make 
the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  mone- 
tary business  clear  to  those  not  versed  in 
the  subject,  the  other  seeks  to  make  the 
practice  clear,  while  never  losing  sight  of 
sound  theory.  And  both  have  this  high 
merit ;  they  are  written  by  men  possess- 
ing thorough  practical  knowledge  of  what 
they  describe. 

The  advantage,  which  the  power  of  im- 
mediate disposal  of  ready  money  affords 
to  mercantile  and  general  business,  cao 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  means  often 
either  the  being  able  to  make  use  of  an 
advantageous  opportunity  for  trade,  or 
the  being  unable  to  do  so.  The  great 
majority  of  all  private  firms  and  persons 
carrying  on  business  in  this  country  are 
compelled  to  borrow  from  time  to  time,  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  their  business. 
The  companies  with  limited  liability  which 
have  so  often  been  formed  during  recent 
years  to  conduct  industrial  business,  rare- 
ly borrow  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
private  firms.  But  even  to  them,  amply 
provided  with  capital  as  they  usually  are. 
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the  assistance  which  their  bankers  can  be, 
ID  the  way  of  an  immediate  supply  of  ready 
cash,  is  often  of  the  highest  importance. 
In  business  matters,  action  to  be  success- 
ful must  almost  always  be  prompt.  The 
employment  of  loanable  capital,  placed  by 
a  banker  at  the  command  of  his  customer 
for  a  short  time  (and  this  is  the  basis  of  the 
idea  of  banking  loans  proper),  gives  a  far 
sharper  impetus  to  business  than  an  ad- 
vance made  by  means  of  capital  borrowed 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  succession  of 
these  short,  sharp  strokes,  often  renewed 
and  repeated,  which  drives  the  wheel  of 
trade  round,  if  the  analogy  may  be  per- 
mitted, more  rapidly  than  any  other  mo« 
live  power. 

*'The  incidents  of  an  experience,  now 
stretching  over  forty  years,  of  the  life  and 
work  of  country  banking,  in  its  relations 
with  customers  and  shareholders,  the  offi- 
cials in  its  employment,  and  the  general 
public,"  to  which  Mr.  Rae  makes  ref- 
erence in  his  preface,  has  supplied  him 
with  a  vast  mass  of  illustrative  materials 
which  he  has  skilfully  employed  in  the 
volume  under  notice.  Human  nature  is 
wont  to  show  much  the  same  results  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  and  Mr.  Rae's 
.examples  of  the  different  classes  with 
which  a  banker  has  to  deal  may  be  re- 
garded as  typical.  To  many  persons  the 
business  appears  the  most  easy  thing  in 
the  world  to  carry  on.  It  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  be  sure,  that  every  one  to  whom 
an  advance  is  made  is  solvent  and  honest, 
and  no  further  anxiety  can  arise ;  and,  if 
all  the  persons  who  do  business  with  a 
bank,  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  shop- 
keepers, solicitors,  shipowners,  minor 
traders  of  every  grade,  individuals  not  in 
actual  business,  like  clergymen,  and  half- 
pay  officers,  who  come  occasionally  to  a 
bank  for  loans  for  the  most  varied  pur- 
poses, from  an  advance  needed  to  start  a 
new  local  railway,  or  to  provide  materials 
for  a  great  manufacture,  down  to  one  re- 
quired to  enable  a  boy  to  be  sent  to  school 
or  college,  or  even  to  pay  last  year's  house- 
hold bills,  when  the  applicant  has  been 
disabled  by  sickness,  till  other  funds  can 
be  brought  in  —  if  all  these  persons  could 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  are 
dependable  and  those  who  are  not,  the 
business  of  a  banker  would  be  easy  in- 
deed. It  will  be  said  *M)e  should  never 
nake  an  advancewithout  security."  And, 
strictly  speaking,  security  should  always 
be  taken.  But  a  banker,  and  especially  a 
provincial  banker,  is  beset  by  two  difficul- 
ties. In  the  first  place  he  may  often  be 
asked  to  make  an  advance,  which  is  an 
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advisable  advance,  so  far  as  the  borrower 
is  concerned,  for  which  no  security  can 
be  given ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  is  not 
always  so  easy  as  may  be  imagined  to  de- 
fine what  really  is-adequate  security. 

It  is  often  most  difficult  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  an  application  such  as  is 
referred  to  under  the  first  of  these  heads, 
that  is  to  sav,  for  an  advance  which  would 
clearly  be  advantageous  to  the  customer 
and  also,  as  sometimes  is  the  case,  to  the 
trade  of  a  district.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  manner  in  which,  fre- 
quently, trade  interests  are  intertwined. 
When  one  large  branch  flags,  others  are 
sure  to  suffer  in  sympathy.  Working-men 
are  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  takings 
of  the  little  shopkeeper  are  curtailed.  The 
larger  dealer,  who  supplies  the  little  shop- 
keeper, is  hampered.  The  result  to  the 
district  is  like  the  lowering  of  the  circula* 
tion  in  the  human  body  below  its  accus- 
tomed force.  All  sorts  of  complications 
arise.  And  the  banker,  like  the  doctor, 
knows  that  a  vigorous  application  of  a 
tonic  may  be  the  best  means  of  restoring 
health  ;  further,  that  the  advance  he  is 
asked  to  make  would  supply  that  tonic  in 
its  most  effectual  form.  Let  us  hear  what 
Mr.  Rae  says:  — 

The  leading  subject  of  your  daily  education 
as  a  banker  will  be  to  learn  whom  to  trust. 

Given  a  certain  individual  as  principal  or 
surety  in  a  proposed  transaction,  the  question 
which  you  have  to  solve  is —  how  many  hun- 
dreds or  how  many  thousands,  as  the  case  may 
be,  will  he  be  "good  for"  to  the  Bank;  at 
what  figure  can  you  safely  put  his  individual 
responsibility? 

To  insure  a  reliable  solution,  you  have  first 
to  ascertain  what  a  man  is  **  worth  "  —  that  is 
to  say,  what  he  would  have  remaining  for  him- 
self, in  money  or  money's  worth,  after  clearing 
off  the  whole  of  his  debts  and  other  liabilities. 

For  the  most  part  you  will  have  to  rely  for 
this  knowledge  on  hearsay,  and  the  opinion  of 
others.  You  will  consequently  have' to  sift  the 
information  which  you  may  gather  as  to  the 
position  of  individuals,  with  the  utmost  care, 
because  on  no  other  subject  of  daily  gossip  is 
there  a  greater  tendency  to  exaggeration  or 
mischievous  credulity. 

You  will  have  early  occasion  to  observe, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  opinions  afloat 
as  to  the  means  and  position  of  people  are 
mostly  of  stereotyped  character.  The  origin 
of  these  opinions  is  always  more  or  less  ob- 
scure :  but  when  it  once  comes  to  be  said  —  it 
does  not  seem  to  matter  when,  nor  by  whom  — 
that  So-and-so  is  good  for  so  much,  his  worth 
will  pass  current  for  that  amount  for  years 
without  challenge ;  until  some  day  he  collapses, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  and  a  general  chorus  of 
—  "Who  would  have  thought  it?"  (The 
Country  Banker,  pp.  6,  7*.) 
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We  may  folloiv  this  quotation  from  Mr. 
Rae  with  the  very  apt  one  he  has  himself 
cited  from  Quarles:  "Let  the  greatest 
part  of  the  news  thou  hearest  be  the  least 
part  of  what  thou  believest :  lest  the 
greater  part  of  what  thou  believest  be  the 
least  part  of  what  is  true."  The  opinion 
on  which  credit  is  founded  can  never  be 
sifted  too  closely.  To  illustrate  the  arg^u- 
ments  which  he  has  employed,  Mr.  Rae 
gives  examples,  doubtless  drawn  from  life, 
of  various  classes  of  traders.  He  shows 
how  completely  different  the  solvency  of 
one  class  of  trader  may  be  from  another, 
even  when  both  appear  at  first  sight 
equally  well  provided  with  substantial 
means.  Perhaps  the  most  doubtful  form 
of  security  referred  to  in  the  volume  is 
that  of  a  small  trading  company  with  lim* 
ited  liability.  The  act  of  Parliament,  by 
which  the  creation  of  such  companies  was 
permitted  in  England,  is  one  of  those  cu- 
rious instances  showing,  as  such  instances 
not  unfrequently  do,  that  systems  which 
work  well  in  one  country  may  not  work  by 
any  means  well  elsewhere,  especially  if 
the  safeguards  by  which  the  method  of 
procedure  is  protected  in  the  one  case  are 
omitted  in  the  other.  These  remarks  do 
not  apply  so  much  to  banking  companies 
with  limited  liability,  and  to  undertakings 
of  a  similar  and  substantial  character,  but 
to  the  countless  small  trading  and  in- 
dustrial companies  with  limited  liability, 
which  have  of  recent  years  been  formed 
in  this  country,  and  in  many  instances 
have  been  very  prejudicial  in  their  e£fects. 
They  have  fostered  bad  trade,  they  have 
encouraged  reckless  trade.  The  share- 
holders' money  has  in  many  instances 
been  wasted.  The  proper  liability  belong- 
ing to  the  managers  of  the  company  has 
not  been  enforced.  Hence  these  com- 
panies in  many  instances  have  greatly 
promoted  inflation  of  trade,  and  reasons 
exist  for  believing  that  their  conduct  in 
this  respect  has  assisted,  through  over- 
production, in  producing  the  existing  de- 
pression of  trade  by  a  reaction  from  the 
over-stimulant  thus  applied. 

We  can  hardly  hope,  in  this  place,  to 
render  our  readers  completely  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  country  banking. 
H  they  wish  to  be  so,  they  had  better 
make  themselves  acquainted  thoroughly 
with  Mr.  Rae's  book.  They  will  find  it 
very  bright  and  pleasant  reading;  and  as 
almost  every  grown  person,  certainly  al- 
most every  one  in  the  position  of  the  head 
of  a  household  in  this  country,  must  of 
necessitv  keep  an  account  with  a  bank, 
they  will  do  well  to  learn  in  this  manner 


something  about  a  business  with  which 
they  are  almost  certain  to  come  into  rela- 
tions, either  as  borrowers  or  depositors. 
But  as  some  borrowers  from  banks  think 
that  they  place  banks  under  obligations 
to  them  when  they  borrow  their  money, 
and  yet  have  no  security  to  offer  for  what 
they  borrow,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  Mr. 
Rae*s  well-considered  remarks  on  this 
point. 

The  unsecured  advances  of  English  banking, 
from  the  outset,  were  doubtless  made  with  an 
assured  faith  in  every  case  that  the  borrowers 
were  individuals,  or  firms,  of  acknowledged 
means  and  unimpeachable  credit.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  any  Manager  or  Board  of 
Directors  ever  made  an  advance  in  the  deltb* 
erate  expectation  and  belief  of  its  becoming  a  ' 
bad  debt.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  always  in  the  matter  of  advances 
made  without  security,  that  the  unexpected 
bapp>ens. 

That  would  be  a  remarkable  return,  if  it 
were  to  be  procured,  which  should  show  the 
net  result  to  English  banking  of  uncovered 
advances.  Place  in  one  scale  the  aggregate  of 
profits,  and  in  the  other  the  aggregate  of  loss 
upon  such  accounts,  and  who  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  which  scale  shall  instantly,  and  with  a 
vengeance,  kick  the  beam  ?  The  losses  upon 
uncovered  advances,  within  recent  memory, 
have  been  of  a  magnitude  sufficient,  one  might 
suppose,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  bank- 
ers, with  an  emphasis  that  should  be  lasting, 
the  danger  of  such  advances ;  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  rendering  security  henceforward  an 
indispensable  condition  for  money  lent  or  ad- 
vanced. 

To  give  general  efifect  to  the  principle  would, 
no  doubt,  require  a  greater  degree  of  concert 
and  a  livelier  sense  of  common  danger,  on  the 

Cart  of  English  banks,  than  exist  at  present ; 
ecause  no  bank  can  act  upon  the  principle 
rigidly,  whilst  its  competitors  play  fast  and 
loose  with  it,  without  a  certain  loss  of  busi- 
ness. Those  persons  who  have  come  to  regard 
an  uncovered  over-draft,  less  in  the  light  of  a 
favor  than  as  a  matter  of  custom  and  right, 
would  no  doubt  exclaim  against  the  adoption 
of  a  system  that  would  restrict  them  to  a  nar- 
rower range  of  operations:  and  they  would 
without  scruple  take  their  custom  elsewhere, 
provided  they  found  banks  prepared  to  take 
them  at  their  own  valuation,  and  adopt  their 
accounts  on  their  own  terms. 

But  against  the  loss  of  income  thus  occa- 
sioned place  the  loss  that  might  arise  some 
day  on  one  or  other  of  these  uncovered  ac- 
counts: and  it  is  at  least  a  possibility  that 
your  present  loss  might  prove  your  future  gain. 
Better  lose  the  profit  on  a  naked  over*draft 
now,  than  its  principal  amount  hereafter. 
(The  Country  Banker,  pp.  37,  38.) 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  bank- 
ing institutions  of  this  country  are  con- 
cerned with  far  wider  interests  than  the 
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concerns  of  individual  borrowers  alone, 
however  important  those  concerns  may 
be,  and  however  closely  the  banker  may 
become  identified  with  the  business  of  the 
particular  district  in  which  his  operations 
lie.  By  systematically  promoting  local 
objects  he  is  greatly  assisting  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country.  The  prosperity 
of  Scotland  has  doubtless  been  founded, 
in  great  measure,  on  the  banking  system 
of  that  country,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  England  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
banks  which  carry  on  business  within  her 
boundaries  for  the  great  prosperity  she 
has  attained.  Few  persons,  except  those 
who  have  actually  witnessed  what  the  ab- 
sence of  banking  accommodation  means, 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  inconvenience 
and  hindrance  to  all  the  arrangements  of 
life  which  such  an  absence  causes.  The 
power  of  rapidly  taking  up  any  new  indus- 
try depends  on  the  fluidity  of  capital ;  and 
this  can  only  be  secured  by  the  interven- 
tion of  banking  arrangements.  Mean- 
while the  severity  of  the  competition 
amons:  banks  is  the  surest  guarantee  that 
the  charges  for  such  accommodation  will 
not  be  exorbitant,  and  that  no  reasonable 
demand  for  accommodation  will  fail  to  be 
supplied.  The  advantage,  which  one  in- 
dustry gains  from  the  assistance  given  to 
it,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  indus- 
try alone.  An  industry  requires  the  as- 
sistance which  the  employment  of  further 
capital  will  provide,  because  those  who 
conduct  it  find  that  a  further  development 
of  their  enterprise  is  possible.  The  mo- 
ment that  they  do  this  an  immediate  im- 
petus is  given  to  trade.  Wages  in  the 
particular  industry  rise,  fresh  work-people 
and  laborers  are  attracted  to  it.  The 
other  trades,  in  which  these  laborers  were 
previously  employed,  have  to  offer  better 
terms  to  retain  their  workmen.  Thus  the 
circle  widens,  and  the  effect  of  the  im- 
provement becomes  diffused  through  the 
country.  It  is  just  on  occasions  like  these 
that  banking  judgment  becomes  impor- 
tant. The  trained  sagacity  of  a  man  who 
has  had  a  long  experience  in  matters  of 
this  description,  ought  to  be  able  to  de- 
cide whether  the  assistance  desired  is 
advisable  or  not,  and  as  the  safety  of 
every  advance  he  makes  is  of  very  high 
importance  to  him,  he  is  bound  under 
heavy  penalties  to  preserve  a  sound  and 
cautious  judgment. 

It  has  been  said,  and  by  very  high  au- 
thority, for  we  may  quote  Mr.  Thomson 
Hankey,  who  derived  his  dictum  from  his 
relative  C.  Poulett  Thomson,  that  any  one 
can  make  a  good  banker  who  can  learn 
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the  difference  between  a  bill  of  exchange 
and  a  mortgage  in  the  security  offered  to 
him.  At  first  sight,  no  two  things  can 
appear  more  different  than  securities  of 
these  descriptions.  A  mortgage  is  a  for- 
mal legal  document  giving  a  charge  on 
real  property,  generally  land,  or  if  not 
land,  something  valuable  of  a  fixed  char- 
acter, like  a  block  of  buildings  in  a  town, 
a  mill,  or  a  hotel,  —  something  of  a  very 
permanent  nature.  It  is  a  document  which 
gives  powers  of  sale  of  a  very  peremptory 
description,  and,  in  fact,  places  the  mort- 
gagee for  many  purposes  in  the  position 
of  the  owner.  It  is  an  engagement  usu- 
ally entered  into  for  a  long,  sometimes  for 
a  very  long  period,  and  the  amount  which 
it  covers,  when  once  advanced,  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  due  and  formal  notice. 
A  bill  of  exchange,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  a  transaction  of  an  entirely 
different  nature,  transient  in  character, 
thus  entirely  different,  at  first  sight,  from 
a  mortgage.  A  bill  of  exchange,  it  may 
be  well  to  explain  for  the  benefit  of  our 
non-mercantile  readers,  does  or  should 
represent  a  definite  mercantile  transac- 
tion. Thus  an  exporter  of  wheat  at  Chi- 
cago, or  of  cotton  at  one  of  the  southern 
ports  of  America,  ships  his  goods  to  En- 
gland, and  forthwith  draws  a  bill  on  the 
merchant  to  whom  these  goods  are  con- 
signed. The  bill  is  drawn  at  a  certain 
date,  so  many  days  or  months  after  the 
date  of  the  shipping  of  the  goods  or  after 
the  bill  has  reached  this  country.  The 
sale  of  the  goods  themselves  ought  to 
provide  the  means  for  the  payment  of  the 
bill.  Time  is  given  during  the  period 
which  the  bill  has  to  run,  not  only  for  the 
goods  to  arrive,  but  to  enable  the  mer- 
chant to  whom  they  are  consigned  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  If  he  has  not  been  able  to 
do  this,  he  has  at  all  events  the  goods 
themselves  to  offer  as  a  security  should 
he  require  an  advance  to  enable  him  to 
meet  the  bill.  Thus  a  document  of  this 
nature  is  said,  in  the  language  of  trade, 
"  to  turn  itself  into  money  "  with  certainty. 
This  example  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  a  high  class  of  bills,  such  as  a  bank 
may  willingly  receive  and  allow  the  person 
who  held  such,  to  have  an  advance  on 
them.  But  a  genuine  bill  may  be  drawn 
on  a  house  of  business  and  yet  represent 
a  transaction  of  a  totally  different  charac- 
ter. A  manufacturer,  for  example,  mav 
have  had  a  new  steam-engine  constructecf, 
and  may  not  be  able  to  pay  for  the  whole 
cost  immediately  the  engine  is  delivered 
and  set  to  work.  In  this  case  a  bill  may 
be  drawn  on  bim  for  the  whole,  or  a  part 
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of  the  outlay.  In  form  and  appearance 
this  document  would  exactly  correspond 
to  the  other  which  has  just  been  described. 
It  may  have  taken  its  origin  from  business 
circumstances  as  completely  legitimate  as 
the  bill  does  which  is  drawn  against  a 
consignment  of  wheat  or  of  cotton.  The 
names  to  the  bill,  that  is  to  say  the  names 
of  the  firm  who  drew  it,  and  of  the  firm 
who  accepted  it,  may  be  as  high  in  stand* 
ing  and  as  likely  to  be  solvent  as  in  the 
other  example,  and  yet  it  represents  busi- 
ness of  an  entirely  different  description, 
and  could  never  be  considered  by  a  bank 
as  a  document  of  exactly  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  former.  The  reason  for  this 
is  clear  enough  when  once  it  is  thought 
out.  The  bill,  which  was  drawn  on  ac- 
count of  the  purchase  of  the  steam-engine, 
represents  fixed  capital  which  the  manu- 
facturer has  invested  in  his  business.  He 
hopes  to  repay  himself  for  the  outlay,  not 
by  the  sale  of  what  the  bill  represents, 
namely,  the  engine  —  as  the  merchant 
does  who  holds  the  bills  drawn  on  account 
of  the  wheat  or  cotton  —  but  by  the  econ- 
omy which  he  expects  the  engine  will 
enable  him  to  make  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  goods  he  sells,  or  by  the  extension 
of  his  trade  which  he  hopes  the  employ- 
ment of  the  mechanical  power  of  the 
engine  will  secure.  Fixed  capital,  not 
floating  capital,  is  the  source  from  which 
this  debt  must  be  paid,  and  it  stands 
therefore  on  a  totally  di£Eerent  level  from 
the  former  document. 

Bills  are  not  unfrequently  drawn,  which 
represent  business  transactions  even  of  a 
more  fixed  character,  and  therefore  more 
nearly  approaching  to  a  mortgage  than  the 
one  we  have  described.  But,  between 
the  two  extremes,  there  are  often  bills 
which  may  be  considered  as  of  an  inter- 
mediate character.  Thus  a  hide-merchant 
or  a  currier  will  draw  a  bill  for  leather, 
supplied  to  a  shoemaker  who  may  be  a 
manufacturer  on  a  very  large  scale.  Here 
it  will  be  seen,  that  difiEerent  elements  of 
business  come  in  from  either  of  the  two 
examples  which  we  have  previously  imag- 
ined. The  wheat  or  the  cotton  was  in- 
tended to  be  sold  either  to  the  miller  or 
the  manufacturer  who  would  use  them  in 
his  business,  or  to  some  broker  acting 
as  intermediary  between  purchaser  and 
seller.  The  steam-engine  requires  the  use 
of  capital  fixed  in  the  business  to  pay  for 
it.  The  leather,  in  our  last  example,  was 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  same  way  ex- 
actly as  either  the  wheat  or  cotton  or  the 
steam-engine.  The  shoemaker  would  have 
to  engage  work-people  to  make  up  bis  ma- 
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terials.  Their  wages  therefore  enter  into 
the  price  of  the  goods  before  they  can  be 
sold.  The  shoemaker  has  therefore  two 
factors  to  consider  before  be  can  dispose 
of  his  goods  when  finished,  besides  the 
prime  cost  of  the  material  employed, 
namely,  the  wages  of  his  work-people,  and 
the  chance  of  finding  a  customer.  This 
transaction  cannot  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  standing  exactly  on  the  same  level 
as  the  first,  while  it  represents  floating 
capital  more  distinctly,  by  far,  than  the 
second  example  does. 

These  three  examples  must  be  regarded 
as  typical  only  in  the  very  broadest  sense, 
and  the  transactions  have  been  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  a  bill,  in  order  to 
place  them  more  clearly  before  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  The  changes  which  mod- 
ern methods  of  procedure  have  made  ia 
business  transactions  tend,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  supersede  the  old-fashioned  bill 
by  the  more  rapid  telegraph  transfer, 
while  the  greater  abundance  of  floating 
capital  in  the  hands  of  bankers  renders 
ready-money  transactions  more  frequent. 

How  then  can  a  bill,  representing  thus 
a  transient  transaction,  being  in  fact  an 
obligation  for  which  the  most  rapid  mode 
of  communication  —  a  telegram  sent,  per- 
haps, from  the  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
or  from  one  of  the  further  ports  of  China 
even  —  can  readily  be  substituted,  how 
can  a  mere  direction  to  pay  a  sum  of  cash 
at  a  given  date,  ever  become  transformed 
into  a  fixed  obligation  like  a  mortgage  ? 
The  answer  is  this.  Everything  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  transaction  which  the 
bill  represents.  If  it  is  merely  the  repre- 
sentative of  goods  sent  from  the  producer 
to  the  merchant,  and  is  provided  for  and 
paid  out  of  the  sale  of  these  goods,  no 
arrangement  can  be  thought  of  more  cer- 
tain to  secure  a  lender  o?  monev  that  be 
will  receive  the  amount  which  ne  lends, 
the  moment  when  it  becomes  due.  But  if 
the  transaction  on  which  the  bill  is  based 
is  of  a  different  character  from  this;  if  it 
represents  the  employment  of  fixed  capital, 
like  the  construction  of  a  steam-engine, 
as  suggested  in  the  second  example,  the 
means  of  payment  must  be  met  out  of  the 
solid  resources  of  the  debtor,  and  not  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  particular  operation 
itself.  The  bill  may  be  convenient  in  the 
way  of  allowing  him  time  to  collect  his 
resources  together,  but  the  transaction 
on  which  it  is  based  will  not  of  itself  pro- 
vide the  means  through  which  the  money 
will  be  found.  A  bill  of  this  nature  is 
really  a  mortgage  at  a  short  date.  Placed 
before  us  in  this  broad  way,  any  one  can 
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see  at  a  glance  the  di£Eereoce  between  a 
bill  and  a  mortgage.  But,  in  actual  busi- 
ness, the  bounaaries  are  not  marked  out 
so  sharply,  and  trained  skill  only  can 
define  how  the  two  classes  are  to  be  sep- 
arated into  their  infinite  and  narrow  sub- 
divisions. 

A  banker  is  sometimes  offered  personal 
security;  that  is  to  say,  some  one  who 
knows  the  individual  requiring  the  loan  is 
found  wilh'ng  to  guarantee  the  due  repay- 
ment of  it.  The  person  who  becomes 
**  bondsman  "  for  the  debt  is  necessarily  a 
personal  friend,  more  often  a  relation  of 
the  borrower.  From  some  points  of  view 
DO  arrangement  can  be  better  than  this. 
The  banker  feels  that  he  can  place  confi- 
dence in  a  man  whose  character,  habits, 
and  conduct,  justify  another  responsible 
person  in  placing  so  great  a  confidence  in 
him  as  to  become  bound  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  debt.  He  feels  not  only  that 
be  is  making  the  advance  on  security 
which  is  good  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  but  that  the  circumstances  justify  a 
belief,  that  the  borrower  is  a  man  who 
will  employ  the  resources  placed  in  his 
bands  in  a  sensible  and  useful  manner. 
The  moral  influence  of  transactions  of  this 
character  on  the  community  generally 
roust  not  be  lost  sight  of.  As  has  been 
said :  — 

The  influence  of  the  system  of  advances  on 
the  personal  security  of  bondsmen  is  one  tend- 
ing to  sobriety  and  soundness  of  trade.  If  this 
system  of  personal  guarantee  ceased  to  exist, 
its  loss  would  leave  a  gap  among  the  causes 
which  assist  in  restraining  unduly  speculative 
business.  Advances  made  on  the  security  of 
property  of  any  description  have  not  the  same 
influence.  The  lender  looks  to  the  security  — 
not  to  the  man. 

Mr.  Rae's  remarks  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  show  great  kindliness  of  disposi- 
tion, as  well  as  keen  business  insight. 
The  point  is  one  more  likely  to  come  home 
to  many  persons  not  in  business,  than 
some  of  the  other  heads  which  are  dealt 
with  in  the  volume,  and  we  shall  therefore 
do  our  readers  a  useful  service  by  placing 
before  them  what  Mr.  Rae  has  said  with 
respect  to  the  different  classes  of  persons 
who  are  sometimes  proposed  to  a  banker 
as  guarantors,  and  whose  security  in  some 
instances  it  is  distinctly  desirable  for  the 
bank  to  avoid  taking,  not  only  for  its  own 
sake  but  for  their  own. 

As  regards  annuitants,  professional  men,  life- 
renters,  and  all  other  persons  whose  incomes 
cease  with  their  lives,  if  we  found  them  in- 
eligible as  principals,  we  must  pronounce  them 
equally  ineligible  as  sureties :  unless  they  have 


inherited,  or  saved  and  set  aside,  during  their 
lives,  sufficient  securities  or  property  to  pro- 
vide for  their  posthumous  liabilities. 

A  man  who  owns  a  property  for  life,  for  ex- 
ample, which  brings  him  in  say  1,500/.  a  year, 
and  who  requires  it  all  for  the  expenses  of  his 
household  and  the  education  of  his  children  — 
how  is  he  to  repay  the  1,500/.  advanced  on  bis 
guarantee,  to  some  goocf-for-nothing  relative, 
without  loading  his  life  interest  with  such  an 
annual  weight  of  charge,  as  will  bring  daily 
discomfort  and  social  privation  to  his  family 
and  himself? 

Still  worse :  suppose  a  clergyman  to  become 
surety  for  a  few  hundred  pounds,  the  amount, 
it  may  be,  of  his  whole  year's  stipend,  for  some 
pious  and  plausible  rogue;  and  that  the  un- 
happy vicar  has  in  the  end  to  make  good  the 
debt  In  such  a  case,  if  he  has  no  property 
to  fall  back  upon,  the  result  must  be  either 
immediate  ruin  or  some  arrangement  for  de- 
ferred payment,  which  will  make  him  a  strug- 
gling man  for  life. 

Poor  F 1  with  his  salary  of  250/.  a  year, 

a  wife  and  half-a-dozen  children,  how  is  he  to 
find  the  200/.  for  which  he  became  surety  for 
his  brother-in-law,  in  whom  he  had  a  bound- 
less faith,  and  who  has  just  filed  his  petition 
and  won't  pay  five  shillings  in  the  pound  ? 

If,  therefore,  you  would  have  a  business 
conscience  void  of  offence,  you  will  strive  to 
minimize,  if  you  cannot  quite  avert,  such 
wretched  possibilities  in  the  future.     (Pp.  92, 

93.) 

A  work  on  practical  banking  could 
hardly  be  complete  which  did  not  take 
some  notice  of  the  runs  to  which  a  bank 
is  occasionally  subject.  At  times  when 
there  is  some  latent  anxiety  in  the  air, 
**runs"  on  banks  have  been  known  to 
take  place  without  the  slightest  justifying 
cause.  Banks  have  sometimes  been 
threatened  because  institutions  bearing 
somewhat  similar  names  have  been  in 
danij;er.  The  credit  of  a  bank  has  been 
doubted  because  a  neighboring  bank, 
within  a  few  doors,  has  been  in  difficulties. 
There  is  a  historical  example  of  a  run  on 
a  bank  because  a  fruit-vendor*s  stall  was 
overturned  near  its  door,  and  the  assem- 
bled crowd  could  imagine  no  other  cause 
for  the  unwonted  concourse  than  that  the 
bank  itself  could  not  meet  its  liabilities. 
Runs  have  even  been  caused  by  malicious 
persons,  acting  not  from  any  Impulse 
which  might  have  made  them  feel  a  grudge 
against  the  bank,  but  from  simple  malevo- 
lence; in  one  instance,  it  is  said,  from 
having  laid  bets  that  a  bank  would  fail  by 
a  given  date,  and  being  anxious  to  save 
their  wagers.  In  Ireland  recently  a  run  is 
stated  to  have  been  made  on  one  bank, 
not  because  there  was  the  smallest  reason 
to  doubt  its  solvency,  but  because  the  ex- 
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cited  people  thoagbt,  or  were  induced  to 
thiok,  that  it  had  Dot  f^iven  sufficient  as- 
sistance to  another  bank  which  had  been 
compelled  to  stop  payment.  In  this  case 
it  was  abundantly  shown,  that  those  who 
withdrew  the  money  did  not  act  in  any 
respect  from  timidity,  as  the  moment  they 
received  their  deposits  from  the  one  bank 
they  placed  them  again  with  another  close 
by  in  the  same  street.  The  veterans,  who 
still  remember  the  days  when  communica- 
tion between  one  part  of  the  country  and 
another  was  less  frequent  and  rapid  than 
now,  can  relate  stones  of  the  means  re- 
sorted to  for  giving  confidence  to  cus- 
tomers when  gaining  time  was  important, 
and  tell  of  the  barrels  tightly  screwed  to 
the  floor,  filled  with  rubbish,  and  a  thin 
stratum  of  sovereigns  strewed  at  the  top, 
which  it  was  found  impo8si<)le  to  move, 
as  was  believed,  from  the  weight  of  their 
contents.  And  a  legend  lingered  long  of 
the  timidity  of  an  agent  at  a  branch  bank, 
who  was  not  to  be  pacified  till  he  was  pro- 
vided not  only  with  funds  sufficient  to  pay 
off  at  once  all  the  depositors  in  the  books 
of  his  branch,  but  with  a  good  lumping 
sum  more  to  enable  him  to  meet  any  fur- 
ther contingencies  that  might  arise,  as  he 
thought,  but  the  possibility  of  which  no 
one  else  could  imagine.  Mr.  Rae  refers 
to  these  long  past  days,  and  to  his  own 
earlier  experiences  also,  in  the  following 
words :  — 

In  the  good  old  coaching  days,  before  the 
electric  telegraph  was  thought  of,  and  whilst 
railways  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  a  branch 
was  sometimes  distant  from  its  centre  or  head 
office,  several  days  even  by  post.  A  sudden 
and  unexpected  run  had  then  to  be  differently 
faced.  The  object  to  be  gained  was  time,  to 
tide  the  branch  over  the  first  rush  of  depos- 
itors, until  supplies  could  arrive  from  head- 
quarters. The  traditional  shifts  resorted  to 
for  this  purpose  .were  varied,  and  sometimes 
tinged  with  humor.  The  cashier  who  inscribed 
"No  funds"  on  a  large  cheque,  which  he  had 
not  money  enough  in  his  till  to  meet,  must 
have  been  a  born  humorist ;  and  only  thirty 
vears  ago  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Bullion  is  to 
be  found,  who  calmly  recommends  a  branch 
manager  to  begin  to  pay  everything  during  a 
run  in  his  own  notes.  The  adoption  of  this 
course,  the  cynic  observes,  will  have  the  effect 
of  gaining  time,  and  obliging  each  depositor 
to  resort  to  a  series  of  fictions  on  the  spot,  as 
reasons  why  he  would  rather  have  gold.  To 
go*  still  further  back,  "The  bankers  are  so 
called  upon,"  writes  Pepys,  in  1667,  "  that  they 
will  be  all  broken,  hundreds  coming  to  them 
for  money,  and  they  answer,  *  It  is  payable  at 
twenty  days  —  when  the  days  are  out  we  will 
pay  you  ;  *  and  those  that  are  not  so,  they  will 
make  tell  over  their  money,  and  make  their 


bags  false,  on  purpose  to  give  cause  to  re-tell 
it  and  so  spend  time.** 

But  the  necessity  for  all  such  shifts  nowa- 
days no  longer  exists.  The  railway  and  the 
telegraph  have  practically  brought  the  head 
office  of  a  bank  and  its  branches  under  one 
roof ;  so  that  the  entire  resources  of  the  estab- 
lishment can  now  be  brought  to  bear,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  on  any  point  assailed. 

If  I  bad  been  writing  the  present  book  only 
a  few  years  ago,  I  would  have  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  a  run  upon  a  bank,  as  a  thing  long  since 
obsolete,  and  as  barbarous  in  its  day  as  rick 
burning  or  the  wilful  destruction  of  machinery. 
But  the  events  of  December,  187S,  effectually 
upset  this  complacent  view  of  things.  The 
country  then  became  the  astonished  witness 
of  persistent,  and  in  certain  cases,  concerted 
runs,  directed  against  some  of  the  largest  de- 
posit banks  in  the  kingdom  —  not  headed  by 
the  more  ignorant  classes  of  depositors,  for 
whom  there  might  have  been  some  excuse ; 
but  by  persons  for  whom  there  was  none. 
Happily  for  the  common  weal,  the  banks  run 
upon  were,  without  exception,  of  assured 
strength  ;  they  were  shorn  of  many  millions  of 
deposits  in  a  few  weeks,  but  they  passed 
through  the  ordeal  wjth  untarnished  credit, 
and  thus  averted  a  momentary  crisis,  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  range  or 
the  consequences.    (Pp.  127,  128.) 

Besides  the  chapters  on  the  practice  of 
banking  to  which  we  have  referred,  there 
are  some  very  pregnant  remarks  in  Mr. 
Rae*s  book  on  the  subject  of  the  general 
system  on  which  English  banking  is  con- 
ducted, including  that  very  difficult  ques- 
tion, the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
banking  reserve.  It  is  to  this  point,  as 
well  as  to  the  careful  manipulation  of 
everyday  work,  that  the  attention  of  our 
business  men  should  be  directed.  The 
daily  duties  connected  with  banking  are 
neither  few  nor  light,  "So  far,**  says 
Mr.  Rae,  "from  the  control  or  manage- 
ment  of  a  bank  being  a  thing  which  any 
one  can  understand  at  sight,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  business  more  difficult  of  ready 
$2:rasp.  1  have  given  a  long  business  life 
to  the  practice  and  study  of  it,  but  do  not 
look  upon  my  education  as  even  yet  com- 
plete.** Every  now  and  then  something 
new  arises,  some  combination  of  circum* 
stances  unthought  of  before  occurs,  to 
which  the  lessons  from  old  experience 
are  not  applicable  without  considerable 
modification.  Jt  is  in  this  spirit  that  Mr. 
Rae  approaches  the  question  as  to  the 
future  outlook  of  business.  Will  matters 
continue  to  move  in  the  same  grooves  as 
heretofore;  are  we  to  be  confronted,  once 
in  every  ten  years,  by  a  paroxysm  in  the 
money  market  ?  There  are  people  whose 
lives  have  never  been  overshadowed  by 
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the  slightest  touch  of  mercantile  trouble, 
to  whose  minds  the  question   has  never 
occurred,  what  is  to  be  done  if  the  main- 
spring which    sets  all  our  machinery  in 
motion  were  snapped,  if  the  heart  whose 
pulsations  vivify  the  whole  of  our  busi- 
ness  body  politic  were  stopped?    Such 
persons  are  often  keen,  hard-headed  men  ; 
but  it  no  more  occurs  to  them  to  reflect 
on   the  steps  which  should   be  taken  in 
case  a  commercial  crisis  were  raging,  than 
It   would  occur  to  them  in  an  ordinary 
way  to  think  what  course  they  ought  to 
take   if  they  were   in    a    great  Atlantic 
steamer,  with  a  storm  raging  in  mid-ocean, 
and  the  screw-shaft  broken,  or  all  the  boil- 
ers disabled.    THey  might  be  more  likely, 
perhaps,  to  think  out  what  course  they 
ought  to  take    in    the  latter  case  than 
in    the    former.     Passengers  with    cool 
heads  and  ready  resource  have  sometimes 
done  good  service,  both  to  themselves  and 
those  embarked  on  the  same  voyage  with 
them,  on  occasion  of  sudden  emergencies, 
when  captains  and  crews  have  been  para- 
lyzed by  fear,  or  given  way  to  the  demor- 
alization which  often  succeeds  to  despair. 
But  the  coolest  head,  and  the  ablest,  too, 
might  well  shrink  appalled  at  the  thought 
of  what  should  be  done  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  commercial  crisis  with  the  bank 
reserve  at  zero.     Mr.  Rae  points  out,  with 
the  utmost  clearness  and  the  utmost  truth, 
that  the  very  perfection  of  our  monetary 
machinery  causes  a  vast  danger  if  that 
wonderfully  delicate  organization  is  sud- 
denly subjected  to  too  severe  a  strain. 
To   use  a  very  common   illustration  of 
what  constantly  occurs  in  ordinary  life; 
a  common  wagon  will  emerge  triumphantly 
after  being  subjected  to  strains    which 
would  have  wrecked  a  more  delicate  vehi- 
cle.    The  heavy,  lumbering  horses  which 
draj;  the  one,  would,  without  turning  a 
hair,    move   easily   a  weight    which   the 
thoroughbreds,   far  more  swift  but  less 
solid,  could  never  have  stirred.    And  so 
it  is  with  our  financial  machinery.    The 
fragile   and    ingenious  apparatus,  which 
we  have  constructed  for  ourselves  with 
infinite  pains  and  labor,  performs  its  work 
swiftly,  smoothly,  with  a  vast  economy 
both  of  time  and  labor;  but  its  very  del- 
icacy, its  very  perfection,  expose   it   to 
constant  dangers  to  which  a  more  rough, 
but    less   complete   organization,    would 
never  be  exposed.    The   business  world 
knows   perfectly  well,  that  virtually  the 
whole  reserve   of   ready  money  kept  in 
this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  that  the  balances  of  the 
London  bankers  kept  with  the  bank  not 
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unfrequently  fully  eaual,  and  sometimes 
have  greatly  exceeded,  the  amount  of  the 
reserve.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  our 
whole  mercantile  system  is  based  on  gold ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  financial  skill 
of  the  country  has  been  directed  towards 
seeking  to  **  economize  the  use  of  gold 
well-nigh  to  vanishing-point,**  and  this,  as 
Mr.  Rae  truly  says,  **has  its  disadvan- 
tages." 

Whilst  the  public  mind  is  at  rest  concerning 
monetary  affairs,  the  immense  operations  of 
banking,  trade,  and  commerce  go  evenly  and 
swiftly  on  ;  money  passes  readily  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  the  currency  is  equal  to  its  work : 
and  by  currency  or  money  I  here  mean  only 
Bank  of  England  Notes  and  specie.  But 
when  a  time  of  discredit  supervenes,  the  cir- 
culative  power  of  the  currency  becomes  im- 
paired ;  not  necessarily  from  any  reduction  in 
its  amount,  but  from  a  growing  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  holders  to  part  with  it  freely. 
(Page  296.) 

Mr.  Rae,  after  having  said  this,  contin- 
ues to  point  out  the  ordinary  conditions 
which  lead  to  a  panic.  These  have  not 
been  witnessed,  fortunately,  in  England 
during  any  recent  years,  but  there  is  no 
knowing  when  they  may  not  recur  again, 
and  whenever  a  panic  does  arise,  the  ar- 
rangements by  which  all  the  banking 
reserve  of  the. country  is  concentrated 
with  the  Bank  of  England  does,  no  doubt, 
add  to  the  perils  of  the  time.  Of  all 
things,  fictitious  additions  to  the  circulat- 
ing medium  are  to  be  shunned ;  but  a 
relaxation  of  the  clauses  of  the  act  of 
1844,  which  regulate  the  issue  department 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  cannot,  in  a  do- 
mestic panic,  be  interpreted  as  an  undue 
extension  of  what  our  American  friends 
call  "soft  money."  Mr.  Rae*s  remarks 
on  this  subject,  which  are  virtually  a 
suggestion  that  England  should  take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  volume  of  German  law, 
and  adopt  the  arrangements  followed  by 
the  Bank  of  Germany,  should  be  read  with 
attention. 

As  matters  stand,  the  Ministry  of  the  day 
must  either  look  helplessly  on  during  the 
march  of  a  crisis,  and  see  the  country  arrive  at 
a  condition  of  monetary  dead-lock ;  or  take  the 
grave  responsibility  of  suspending  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Would  it  not  be  a  more  politic 
arrangement,  by  means  of  a  short  rider  to  the 
Act,  to  empower  the  Government,  when  things  . 
shall  arrive,  in  their  judgment,  at  panic  point, 
to  suspend  the  restrictive  clauses  of  the  Act  — 
the  same  high  rate  of  discount,  be  it  8,  or  10, 
or  12  per  cent.,  being  maintained,  until  any 
excess  of  issues  thus  occasioned  shall  have  re- 
turned to  the  Issue  Department  and  been  can- 
celled ?    The  probability  is  that  no  such  excess 
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would  then  ensae.  What  adds  to  the  intensity 
and  peril  of  a  money  crisis  is  the  well-founded 
dread  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  when,  owing  to 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  obtain  bank  notes  at  any  price  or  at  any 
sacrifice :  hence  the  forestalling  and  hoarding, 
in  view  of  eventualities,  which  locks  a  large 
portion  of  the  currency  up,  and  practically 
withdraws  it  for  the  time  being  from  circula- 
tion or  use. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  the  sug- 
gestions here  made :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  been  done,  and  with  the  hap- 
piest results,  on  each  of  the  three  occasions  on 
which  the  Act  has  been  suspended.  All  that 
I  would  urge  is  that,  in  this  respect,  the  meas- 
ure shall  l^  rendered  self-acting,  and  not,  as 
at  present,  self-destructive.  Let  its  relaxation 
at  the  right  moment  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  law 
and  not  a  breach  of  IL 

The  Act  makes  no  provision  for  an  abnor- 
mal condition  of  things.  Its  working  is  fault- 
less, so  long  as  the  times  are  easy,  and  there  is 
smoothness  in  the  money  market ;  but  when 
there  comes  a  general  breakdown  of  credit,  the 
Act  in  its  operation,  so  far  from  allaying  pub- 
lic alarm,  enhances  it  to  a  point  bordering  on 
frenzy,  and  then  breaks  down  itself. 

"Notwithstanding  the  beneficial  operation 
of  the  Act  of  1844,"  says  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  "  in  the  first  stages  of  one  kind  of  com- 
mercial crisis  (that  produced  by  over-specula- 
tion), it,  on  the  whole,  materially  s^ravates 
the  severity  of  commercial  convulsions:  and 
not  onlv  are  contractions  of- credit  made  more 
severe  oy  the  Act — they  are  also  made  greatly 
more  frequent 

The  framers  of  the  measure  would  appear 
to  have  taken  for  granted  the  perpetual  sanity 
of  all  classes  of  the  community  in  respect  of 
monetary  affairs,  and  made  no  provision  for 
casual  aberrations.  The  Act  was  not  framed 
so  as  to  yield  or  bend  for  a  moment  to  that 
final  rush  of  unreason  and  alarm  which  culmi- 
nates in  panic,  and,  like  a  tidal  wave,  sweeps 
alt  before  it,  the  Act  itself  included.    (Pp.  29^ 

300- ) 

We  noust  oow  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Rae's  very  ioterestiog  book;  a  volume 
which,  we  well  believe,  will  find  many 
readers  beyond  the  circle  to  which  it  is 
immediately  addressed.  It  is  written  in 
a  pleasant,  bright  style,  and  adorned  with 
many  quaint  quotations,  which  show  a 
range  of  reading  unusual  even  among  men 
of  the  most  cultured  leisure. 

The  union  of  pecuniary  sagacity  and 
educated  refioemeot,  which,  as  has  been 
well  said,  specially  marked  the  old-fash- 
ioned private  banker  in  London,  and  of 
which  Samuel  Rogers  and  George  Grote 
were  perhaps  the  best  known,  or  at  least 
were  the  roost  conspicuous  examples,  is 
to  be  found  also  occasionally,  though  more 
rarely,  among  provincial  bankers;  both 
those  who  have  directed  the  management 


of  private  and  of  the  more  modem  form 
of  joint-stock  institutions.  Several  causes 
have  led  to  this.  The  business,  when 
carried  on  with  judgment,  should  not  be 
an  exhausting  occupation;  the  opportu- 
nities for  cultivation,  if  not  long  io  dura- 
tion, recur  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
prevent  the  subjects  studied  from  becom- 
ing stale.  The  mitid,  wbeo  unbent  from 
business  cares,  gladly  lends  itself  to  occu- 
pations which,  though  not  hard,  are  suffi- 
ciently engrossing  to  render  the  '*  change 
of  work  "  an  acceptabfe  relaxatioo.  The 
long  winter  evenings,  the  half-hour  in  the 
shady  garden  io  summer,  the  quiet  times 
on  the  deck  of  the  yacht,  even  the  few 
minutes  snatched  from  the  daily  journey 
to  and  from  the  office,  all  will  bear  their 
fruit,  if  persistently  and  systematically 
employed.  To  obtain  and  to  keep  up  a 
knowledge  of  those  pithy  writers,  princi- 
pally centring  about  the  Elizabethan  age 
of  our  literature,  who  must  be  classed,  we 
fear,  amongst  England's  almost  forgotten 
worthies,  has  been  clearly,  as  his  copious 
quotations  from  among  them  show,  one  of 
Mr.  Rae's  favorite  pursuits,  and  this  study 
has  done  his  readers  good  service  by  sup> 
plying  appropriate  mottoes  to  the  chapters, 
and  occasionally  providing  short  and  ap- 
posite summaries  of  their  contents.  We 
will  sum  up  our  remarks  with  one  of  them. 

The  Golden  Age,  it  is  bat  too  true,  is  not 
the  lot  of  the  generation  in  which  we  live ;  bat 
if  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  track 
marked  out  for  human  existence,  it  will  be 
found,  I  trust,  not  in  any  part  which  is  past, 
but  in  some  part  which  is  to  come. 

The  golden  age  in  banking  will  never 
arrive  till  the  possibility  of  participating 
in  the  troubles  which  attend  a  commercial 
crisis,  is  eliminated  from  the  casualties 
which  may  occur  to  a  bank.  This  much- 
to-be-desired  consummation  must  clearly 
be  regarded  as  to  be  looked  for,  if  ever  it 
is  to  be  reached,  in  the  time  which  is  to 
come.  It  has  not  been  reached  in  other 
countries  any  more  than  in  our  own,  but 
we  will  commence  a  slight  sketch  of  some 
other  banking  systems  with  a  reference  to 
the  bank  law  of  Germany,  remarking,  in 
doing  so,  that,  as  has  been  observed  be- 
fore, the  arrangements  of  the  act  of  1844, 
by  which  our  banking  system  is  governed, 
constitute  ao  additional  and  very  serious 
danger  at  the  periods  when  a  crisis  bursu 
on  the  commercial  community.  The  Ger- 
man banking  law  provides  a  better  method 
of  procedure  than  the  act  passed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1844.  According  to  that 
act,  the  amount  of  notes  which  the  Bank 
of  Eoglaod  is  allowed  to  issue  is  deter- 
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mined  by  a  hard  and  fixed  line,  being 
governed  by  the  quantity  of  bullion  held 
by  the  bank,  and  any  departure  from 
this  principle  requires  the  authority  of 
the  executive  government  of  the  day  and 
the  subsequent  sanction  of  Parliament. 
Hence,  owing  to  the  natural  repugnance 
to  making  such  an  application  before  it  is 
found  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  to 
the  formalities  which  have  to  be  observed, 
considerable  delays  arise,  and  the  per- 
mission, only  three  times  invoked  during 
the  last  forty  years,  has  not  been  granted 
till  great  injury  has  been  done  to  impor- 
tant commercial  interests,  and  hence  great 
loss  inflicted  on  many  innocent  persons. 
The  Bank  of  Germany,  however,  is  al- 
lowed, in  case  of  necessity  arising,  to 
issue  notes  in  excess  of  the  fixed  limit 
upon  payment  of  a  tax,  which  practically 
is  a  heavy  fine  to  the  bank.  The  Bank  of 
Germany  was  established  in  1876,  and 
between  that  date  and  the  end  of  the  year 
1884,  that  is  to  say  within  a  period  of  nine 
years,  it  had  exceeded  the  limit  three 
times.  On  all  these  occasions  it  paid  the 
fine  itself,  and  did  not  seek  to  shift  it  in 
any  way  on  the  shoulders  of  the  general 
commercial  community.  The  Bank  of 
Germany,  still  directecf  by  its  first  presi- 
dent, Herr  von  Dechend,  is  a  very  power- 
ful institution,  and  has  been  since  its 
establishment  of  great  service  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire.  Its  branches 
ramify  from  the  wealthy  districts  adjoin- 
ing and  close  bv  the  Rhine,  and  the 
wealthy  seaports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
to  the  most  backward  and  poverty-stricken 
provinces  of  east  Prussia  and  Prussian 
Poland.  This  bank  was  founded  on  one 
which  had  existed  in  Berlin  for  many 
years ;  but  it  was  remodelled,  and  has  at- 
tained its  existing  proportions  only  since 
the  establishment  of  the  empire.  There 
are  other  powerful  banks  in  Germany, 
particularly  in  Frankfort  and  Hamburg, 
the  two  of  the  ancient  Free  Cities,  which, 
with  Bremen,  have  upheld  the  longest, 
and  the  most  courageously,  their  time- 
honored  privileges  of  **  free  exchange." 

Another  comparatively  modern  and 
powerful  system  of  banks  is  to  be  found 
in  the  national  banks  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  system,  which  com- 
menced its  growth  among  the  troubled 
times  of  the  war  between  the  North  and 
South,  has  now  struck  its  roots  deep  into 
the  fertile  soil  of  the  States.  The  wealth- 
iest of  these  banks  are,  naturally,  to  be 
found  in  New  York  City,  but  a  strong  con- 
tingent exists  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore ;  they  ramify  to  New  Orleans, 


Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  and  many 
ether  great  and  growing  cities,  extending 
largely  over  the  face  of  the  country,  num- 
bering scarcely  fewer  than  twenty-seven 
hundred  in  all.  Besides  these,  there  are 
many  State  banks,  savings  banks,  and 
private  banks,  the  total  number  amount- 
ing to  nearly  seventy-five  hundred,  wield- 
ing resources,  in  the  way  of  capital  and 
deposits,  of  between  seven  hundred  and 
eight  hundred  millions  sterling.  This 
amount  probably  about  equals  the  re- 
sources in  the  hands  of  the  banks  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  nearly  as 
may  be  computed.  By  far  the  larger  part 
of  this  vast  sum  in  the  United  States  has 
been  accumulated  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  referred  to  here,  in  order  to 
show  how  enormous  the  accumulation  of 
capital  is  becoming  in  the  United  States, 
and  how  vast  an  assistance  this  power  of 
employing  loanable  capital  will  be  to  the 
industry  of  that  country.  Outside  Great 
Britain  no  similar  accumulation  of  avail- 
able capital  exists  on  so  large  a  scale. 
We  had  almost  written  hoards  of  capital, 
but  that  word  would  not  have  expressed 
the  same  meaning.  The  hoard  describes 
the  secretions  of  the  miser,  the  hard  cash 
hidden  away  in  the  stocking-end,  or  under 
the  hearthstone.  The  masses  of  money, 
represented  by  book  credits  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  may  be  as  much  the 
savings  of  niggardliness,  but  they  rather 
are  the  surplus  capital,  the  fringe  so  to 
say,  the  margin,  resulting  from  successful 
enterprise.  Unlike  the  miser's  hoard, 
which  rusts  unprofitably  hidden  from  view, 
these  accumulations  may  be  applied,  and 
with  great  rapidity,  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion whenever  required. 

Though  the  national  banks  of  the  United 
States  form  neither  the  half  in  number, 
nor  hold  half  the  deposits  of  their  country, 
they  are  still  the  most  powerful  body  of 
banks  in  the  United  States.  The  law  by 
which  they  were  founded  only  dates  from 
1864.  Several  auxiliary  acts  have  since 
been  passed.  We  need  not  lead  our  read- 
ers through  all  the  mazes  of  these  acts, 
nor  pause  further  than  to  explain,  that  so 
slight  an  alteration  among  their  internal 
arrangements  as  the  pulping  down  their 
unused  and  old  notes,  instead  of  burning 
them  to  ashes,  required  a  special  author- 
ization of  the  legislature.  It  is  here  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  the  system  upon 
which  their  note  issue  is  founded,  requir- 
ing every  note  issued  to  have  security  of 
a  most  solid  class,  that  of  the  funded  debt 
of  the  United  States,  behind  it,  besides 
provision  being  made  for  cashing  them  in 
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specie  on  presentation,  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  very  best,  as  well  as  the  simplest, 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  is  far 
superior  to  that  in  force  in  this  country, 
which  is  both  defective  in  the  theory,  and 
injurious  in  the  practical  application.  In 
Europe,  the  system  of  the  Enskilda  banks 
of  Sweden  comes  near  to  it  in  excellence 
of  arrangement.  The  Swedish  banks  have 
already,  in  their  way,  promoted  the  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  their  country  as 
much  as  the  Scotch  banks  have  done 
within  the  sphere  of  their  operations. 
But  while  we  may  admire  the  courage  and 
the  skill,  which  in  the  case  of  Sweden 
have  assisted,  in  a  country  with<a  soil  and 
a  climate  nearly  comparable  in  barrenness 
to  Lapland,  the  development  of  a  civiliza- 
tion rarely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  most 
fortunate  parts  of  Europe,  we  are  bound 
to  remember  that  the  admirably  organized 
banking  institutions  existing  in  the  United 
States  are  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
and  growing  commonwealth,  rich  both  in 
men  and  in  natural  advantages.  The  next 
decade  will  probably  see  a  vast  develop- 
ment of  their  resources,  with,  it  may  also 
be  expected,  a  great  increase  in  their 
solidity.  It  should  be  born  in  mind,  that 
these  banks  are  directed  by  men  of  much 
intelligence,  resource,  and  skill.  It  takes 
some  time  to  train  a  sufficient  number  of 
skilled  chiefs  fit  to  undertake  such  occu- 
pations. But  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
system  has  provided  such  men  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  and  the  annual  congress 
of  the  bankers  of  the  United  States  can 
show,  as  the  result  of  its  deliberations, 
discussions  of  serious  financial  problems, 
and  intelligent  recommendations  to  the 
executive  authorities  which  may  supply 
subjects  for  careful  study,  and  hints  which 
may  be  followed  with  advantage  by  their 
brethren  of  the  craft  in  more  settled  coun- 
tries. 

We  have  but  a  moment  to  glance  at  the 
banking  systems  of  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  our  colonies.  The  group  of 
Australian  colonies  has  developed,  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  a  remarkably  pow* 
erful  body  of  banks,  whose  services  to 
their  communities  may  fairly  be  compared 
with  those  which  the  Scotch  banks  have 
rendered  to  the  northern  part  of  this 
island.  In  one  respect,  these  colonies  are 
ahead  of  the  mother  country.  An  official 
series  of  bank  returns  is  published,  the 
summary  of  which  shows  that  these  banks 
possess  assets  approaching  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions  sterling.  The  supply 
of  stored*up  capital,  available  for  employ- 
ment in  the  promotion  of  new  industrial 


enterprise,  is  comparable  to  a  stock  of 
engine  power,  ready  to  be  laid  on  for  any 
remunerative  undertaking  requiring  the 
employment  of  mechanical  force.   Canada, 
we  may  mention,  possesses  banking  de- 
posits of  some  twenty  millions.     It  may 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  assistance  avail- 
able to  industry,  if  we  see  bow  much  these 
deposits  amount  to  in  proportion  to  the 
population.    We  may  roughly  say,  that  in 
Canada  they  are  5/.  a  head,  in  the  United 
States  about  14/.  a  bead,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  toL  a  bead,  in  the  Australian 
group,  of  colonies  40/.  a  head.     A   most 
complete  contrast  to  the  wealthy  banks  of 
Australia,  as  far  as  resources  are  con- 
cerned, though  not  in  utility,  is  presented 
by  the  popular  banks  of  Italy.    There  are 
in  Italy  many  other  strongly  constituted 
banks,  and  we  are  thus  comparing  only  a 
portion  of  the  banking  institutions  of  the 
one  country  with  the  entire  body  in  the 
other;  but  we  do  this  from  a  desire,  not 
to  endeavor  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
wealth  of  Italy  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Australia,  but  to  point  out  how  much  in- 
stitutions of  this  description,  humble  in 
character,  but  directed  with  intelligence, 
may  do  towards  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  formed. 
The  planting  of  these  co-operative  local 
banks  in  Italy  is  tbe  work  01  Signor  Luigi 
Luzzatti,  now  a  member  of  the  Italian 
Parliament,  who,  about  the   year    1864, 
being  then  a  young  man  of  some  twenty- 
three  years,  sought  successfully  to  adapt 
to  his  own  country  the  system  of  co-oper- 
ative credit   institutions  which  Scbulze- 
Delitzsch   established  in   Germany.     In 
tbe  course  of  three  or  four  years  the  sys- 
tem of  "  popular  banks  **  became  estab- 
lished throughout  Lombardy,  Venetia,  tbe 
Romagna,   and    Piedmont.     Tbe    whole 
amounts  wielded  by  these  banks  are  smalt, 
though  tbe  number  of  persons  assisted 
by  their  means  is  considerable.    A  short 
time  since  the  capitals  of  these  banks, 
then  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, only  averaged  about  8,500/.  each,  tbe 
capital  of  the  whole  number  being  less 
than  two  millions  sterling.    The  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  each  bank  averaged  less 
than  70,000/.,  the  total  resources  of  tbe 
entire  body  being  not  so  much  as  sixteen 
millions  sterling.    There  are  vast  differ- 
ences between  these  banks.    They  range 
upwards  from  the  tiny  Banca  Popolare 
Agricola  of  Erbusco,  in  the  province  of 
Brescia,  which  boasted  two  years  since  a 
capital  of  about  150/.,  and  total  resources 
of  240/.  in  all,  up  to  the  well-grown  Banca 
Popolare  of  Milan,  which  possessed  at 
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that  date  317,000/.  capital,  and  total  re- 
sources of  more  than  four  millions  —  fully 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  holdings  of  these 
banks.  The  management  of  the  banks, 
as  described  in  the  "Manuele  per  le 
Banche  Popolari  Cooperative  Itaiiane " 
of  Signor  Ettore  Levi,  rests  entirely  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  shareholders  them- 
selves, working  through  different  commit- 
tees, acting  for  different  portions  of  the 
administration.  The  president  and  the 
members  of  the  council  are  unpaid,  and 
though  the  clerks  and  working  managers 
may  receive  payment,  yet  their  remu- 
neration is  most  minute,  as,  among  other 
instances,  is  the  case  with  the  Mutual 
Popular  Bank  of  Florence,  an  institution 
established  to  assist  the  many  small  trad- 
ers, and  intelligent  but  impecunious  ar* 
tistSyOf  that  industrious  as  well  as  artistic 
city.  The  leading  principle  is  mutual  re- 
sponsibility and  self-help.  The  claim  to 
have  the  use  of  a  loan  must  be  based  on 
being  the  bolder  of  at  least  one  share. 
To  prevent  the  wealthy  from  obtaining 
more  than  their  due  share  of  advantage, 
the  number  of  shares  any  individual  may 
hold  is  limited,  and  at  the  general  meet- 
ings each  shareholder  has  only  one  vote, 
whatever  the  number  of  his  shares  may 
be.  The  annual  statements  entitled  "11 
Credito  Popolare  in  Italia,"  by  Signor 
Luzzatti,  give  curious  details  of  the  classes 
from  whom  the  shareholders  are  taken. 
Small  agriculturists,  day  laborers,  work- 
men, figure  among  the  shareholders,  to- 
gether with  small  traders  and  tradesmen. 
The  largest  number  of  deposits  is  for 
amounts  under  fifty  francs  (2/.).  The 
largest  number  of  loans  is  for  sums  less 
than  twenty  francs  (idr.  &/.),  and  from  the 
details  of  the  accounts  it  would  appear 
that  loans  even  of  one  franc  are  not  un- 
known. Advances  required  on  a  scale 
like  this  are  sure  to  reveal  that  a  usurious 
rate  of  interest  is  often  charged  to  the 
small  borrower.  Thus  it  is  mentioned 
that,  at  Castelfranco  Veneto,  from  thirty 
to  fifty  per  cent,  had  been  charged  for 
small  loans  before  the  People's  Bank 
was  established  there.  At  PalazzolosuU* 
Ogiio,  in  Lombardy,  the  rate  had  been 
sixty  per  cent.  Syracuse,,  however,  throws 
all  the  other  places  into  the  shade  for 
extortion.  The  charges  there  had  been 
five  per  cent,  weekly  for  a  loan,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  moderate  rate  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  per  cent,  a  year.  An  example, 
given  by  Signor  Ettore  Levi,  shows  the 
use  which  small  loans  on  moderate  terms 
may  be  to  the  working  trader.  He  men- 
tions a  baker  who  used  to  hire  a  handcart 


to  carry  his  loaves  out,  but,  being  enabled 
to  purchase  one  through  a  trifling  loan, 
repaid  the  cost  in  six  months  by  putting 
by  the  hire.  The  instance  was  in  Bel- 
gium, where,  as  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
such  popular  banks  are  found. 

The  assistance  these  banks  give  to  the 
small  trader  and  the  agriculturist  may  be 
well  understood.  They  act  the  same  part 
towards  him  as  large  banks  do  to  the 
wholesale  producer  and  the  merchant. 
The  practicability  of  the  whole  system 
turns  on  the  fact  that  the  management  is 
local,  and  that,  as  each  shareholder  mutu- 
ally guarantees  his  fellow,  every  one  has 
an  interest  in  preventing  the  oank  from 
being  defrauded.  Losses  occasionally  oc* 
cur,  and  the  fact  that  in  some  instances 
banks  are  congratulated  in  the  report  on 
making  none,  is  not  without  significance. 
But  a  system  which  will  not  admit  a 
single  new  shareholder  without  two  of 
the  existing  shareholders  vouching  his 
respectabiNty,  is  carefully  devised  to  avoid 
risk;  and  the  loans  to  non-shareholders, 
though  not  absolutely  refused,  are  yet  stu- 
diously restricted.  These  appear  to  be 
made  often  rather  as  acts  of  benevolence 
than  as  strict  business  advances. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  the  de- 
tails as  to  the  principle  that  attention 
should  be  directed.  These  banks  gather 
up  minute  savings,  in  this  respect  like 
our  savings  banks,  but  the  methods  of 
administration  and  of  employing  the  funds 
collected  are  diametrically  opposed  to  our 
own.  With  us,  the  whole  administration 
of  our  post-office  savings  banks,  the  suc- 
cessful rivals  of  the  older  trustee  savings 
banks,  is  official.  There  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  elected  representatives  of  the  share- 
holders. Here  the  funds  collected  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  post-office  savings  banks 
exclusively,  in  the  case  of  the  trustee  sav- 
ings banks  almost  exclusively,  employed 
in  fixed  government  securities ;  there  they 
are  employed  in  promoting  local  indus- 
trial enterprise.  Which  system,  we  may 
well  ask,  is  the  more  truly  a  genuine  bank- 
ing system?  Which  renders  the  greater 
service  to  the  community  at  large,  —  a 
system,  which  takes  up  every  morsel  of 
money  savings  it  can  gather,  and  places 
them  in  investments  which,  though  emi- 
nently sound,  by  no  means  represent  re- 
productive employment  of  capital,  or  one 
which  employs  the  resources  collected 
from  the  classes  who  make  savings,  in 
promoting  the  well-being  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  population?  In  the  one 
case,  the  precious  drops  of  fertilizing 
moisture  are  stored  away,  safe,  no  doubt, 
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but  out  of  reach ;  in  the  other,  they  are 
di£Eused  in  carefully  directed  and  life-giv- 
ing streams  over  districts  which  would 
forever  reroaia  barren  without  their  aid. 

The  competition  between  the  different 
countries  of  the  civilized  world  is  now  so 
sharp,  the  manner  io  which  commercial 
interests  are  intertwined  is  now  so  close, 
that  none  can  despise  the  assistance 
which  small  things  can  give,  any  more 
than  they  can  dispense  with  the  support 
of  the  most  powerful  machinery.  We 
have  shown  how  a  great  and  growing  sys- 
tem of  well-organized  and  skilfully  di- 
rected banks,  with  resources  which  rival, 
if  they  do  not  surpass  our  own,  is  working 
and  thriving  in  the  United  States ;  we 
have  pointed  to  the  powerful  credit  insti- 
tutions of  our  Australian  colonies ;  we 
have  shown  the  pains  taken  in  Italy  by  a 
careful  employment  of  small  local  re- 
sources, disposed  of  through  a  banking 
organization,  thoroughly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  each  district,  to  make  use  of 
every  means  available  for  the  promotion 
of  local  industry.  Mr.  Rae  has  placed 
before  us  the  picture  of  the  typical  En- 
glish banker,  despising  no  one,  however 
humble,  needlessly  trusting  no  one,  how- 
ever powerful,  over-much.  The  examples 
of  what  is  being  done  by  other  nations 
show  us,  that  we  cannot  aJSEord  to  sit  still 
and  rest  our  future  hopes  on  the  remem- 
brance of  what  we  have  achieved  in  for- 
mer times.  To  us,  whose  supremacy  as 
a  nation  is  closely  bound  up  with  our 
commercial  prosperity,  the  successful 
management  of  our  industrial  ventures  is 
a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance.  As 
fresh  difficulties  arise,  fresh  means  fur 
overcoming  them  must  be  found.  Old 
methods  roust  be  adapted  to  new  wants. 
Our  care  must  be  to  avoid  being  carried 
down  by  the  tide.  As  in  the  case  of 
those  ferry-boats  which,  firmly  moored, 
yet  floating  freely,  convey  passengers  se- 
curely across  the  foaming  torrent,  we 
must  direct  the  force  of  the  stream  which 
otherwise  would  bear  us  down,  and  compel 
it  to  bring  us  in  safety  to  our  desired 
destination. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
LIFE,  ART,  AND  NATURE   IN  BRUGES. 

The  first  day  in  Bruges  is  apt  to  be  a 
trial.  The  monotony  of  a  Gothic  town  is 
of  a  more  than  ordinarily  depressing  qual- 
ity. Perhaps  it  is  the  ettect  of  the  angular 
roofs  and  windows,  wearying  to  the  eye 


as  the  diagrams  of  a  book  of  Euclid* 
Perhaps  it  is  the  low-browed  shops,  the 
irregularly  paved  streets,  the  dull,  unre- 
lieved brown  and  grey  of  the  houses. 
But  for  whatever  reason,  the  efiFect  is  cer- 
tainly dreary.  "  The  old  houses  are  very 
interesting,"  says  Mr.  Baedeker;  but  they 
are  not,  to  use  an  expressive  Americanism, 
gay.  After  an  hour  or  two,  one  takes 
them  grimly,  almost  as  a  necessary  evil ; 
and  morbidly  wonders  bow  such  an  im- 
practicable architecture  ever  came  to  be 
generally  adopted.  The  little  restaurants 
too,  with  their  deserted  rooms  and  sanded 
floors,  are  hardly  inviting;  and  as  the  grey 
evening  closes  in,  and  the  tall  belfry  tower 
grows  indistinct  behind  a  veil  of  dull  raio, 
the  forlorn  impression  deepens,  and  the 
tourist  is  apt  to  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  Philistine  compan- 
ion who  preferred  to  remain  in  Brussels. 
So  the  ordinary  tourist  rarely  lingers  here, 
and  takes  away  with  him  little  but  an 
impression  of  narrow,  crooked  streets, 
tall  houses,  which  thrust  jagged,  step-like 
gables  against  the  sky,  cobble-stone  pave- 
ments, which  hurt  his  feet  and  disturb  his 
equanimity,  and  smells  of  an  intensity  and 
variety  rarely  eoualled  except  in  Venice. 

The  sights  ot  Bruges  have  chiefly  the 
peculiarity  of  unobtrusiveness.  The  few 
good  pictures  are  hidden  in  out-of-the-way 
corners;  the  finer  examples  of  Gothic 
architecture  are  In  by  streets ;  and  the 
churches  are  big  and  bare,  and  for  the 
most  part  badly  decorated.  Indeed,  these 
last  are  painted  (it  was  done  io  the  earlier 
half  of  the  present  century)  with  what 
Mr.  Baedeker  calls  *' polychromatic  orna- 
ment,'* which  sits  uneasily  on  their  pointed 
arches  and  gaunt  stone  pillars,  as  out  of 
place  as  a  bit  of  Liberty  silk  might  be 
upon  some  old  Crusader's  tomb.  So,  un- 
less the  tourist  be  of  the  School  Board 
kind,  he  shakes  the  dust  of  Bruges  oS  his 
feet  without  regret,  and  rarely  if  ever  re- 
turns. For  one  must  be  really  fond  of  art 
to  take  it  in  such  concentrated,  ungilded 
doses,  amidst  such  dusky  surroundings. 
And  yet  apart  from  the  pictures  and  archi- 
tecture, if  one  gives  this  town  a  little  time, 
wanders  about  the  streets  without  a  guide- 
book, and  allows  Bruges,  so  to  speak,  to 
tell  its  own  tale  in  its  own  way,  the  place 
has  a  distinct  charm.  Not  to  mention  the 
paintings,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pres- 
ently, the  atmosphere  of  the  town  itself 
soon  grows  delightful.  The  little  sturdy 
brown  bouses  of  the  poorer  quarters  of 
the  town,  with  their  irrelevant  gables  and 
heavy  woodwork,  carved  quaintly  here 
and  there,  and  their  dark  toteriora  lit  up 
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only  by  a  gleam  of  light  upon  some  brass 
or  copper  water-jug  or  saucepan ;  the  rows 
of  old  women  lace-making,  with  their  black 
cloaks  and  neat  caps ;  and  the  long  curl- 
ing canals  which  wind  in  and  out  amongst 
the  streets,  have  all  a  pleasant  flavor  of 
strangeness  and  interest.  One  soon  learns 
to  lounge  on  the  parapets  of  the  frequent 
bridges,  to  get  continual  if  slight  pleasure 
from  noting  the  reflection  of  some  bright 
mass  of  flowers  in  the  dull  water,  or  the 
blackened  carving  of  some  arch  or  gable. 
£v^  amongst  the  pictures  themselves 
there  is  a  quiet  satisfaction  to  be  gained, 
such  as  could  hardly  be  found  amidst  the 
long  luxury  of  the  tJffizi  or  Pitti  galleries, 
or  the  cold  corridors  of  the  Vatican.  It 
IS  nice  to  enter  a  grim,  sparsely  windowed 
house,  and  passing  by  the  deaf  custode 
up  a  rough  stone  staircase,  to  come  upon 
a  small  vaulted  apartment  not  much  big- 
ger than  an  ordinary  bath-room,  and  And 
one  of  the  flnest  Van  Eycks  in  the  world 
banging  there  in  an  execrably  bad  light, 
and  in  a  dirty  old  frame  that  Mr.  Christie 
would  not  think  fit  to  put  on  an  oleograph. 
It  shows  that  art  is  not  altogether  devoted 
to  the  indolent  pleasures  of  the  rich,  to 
find  pictures  like  this,  which  are  of  their 
kind  inimitable,  hung  in  obscure  corners 
of  church,  gallery,  or  hospital  in  their  na- 
tive place,  having  been  done  evidently 
with  little  thought  of  public  recognition, 
and  little  desire  of  personal  reward;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  these  stolid 
Flemish  citizens  and  peasants  have  been 
able  to  And,  since  the  first  days  of  their 
national  life,  whatever  comfort  or  delight 
they  could  gain  from  pictures  or  statues 
in  records  of  their  own  people,  done  by 
their  own  artists.  We  see  with  pleasure 
when  we  look  at  the  St.  Johns,  and  St. 
Matthews,  the  Virgin  Maries  and  Magda- 
lenes  of  the  great  Flemish  painters,  that 
they  are  simply  portraits  of  the  peasants 
or  citizens  one  might  meet  to-day  in  the 
Flemish  fields  or  streets.  These  Virgins, 
with  the  big,  broad  foreheads  and  small, 
full-lidded  eyes,  and  tall,  solid  figures,  and 
stiff  gestures,  and  placid,  homely  faces  ; 
who  sit  upon  their  thrones  as  a  poor  ten- 
ant might  sit  on  the  verge  of  a  chair  in 
the  squire's  drawing-room,  — are  but  the 
women  that  one  sees  everywhere  on  the 
market-days  at  Bruges,  walking  in  from 
the  surrounding  country  in  their  long 
black  cloaks  and  narrow-bordered  muslin 
caps.  A  strong,  tall,  and,  as  a  rule,  good- 
looking  race,  are  thev,  though  their  beauty 
is  of  a  stern,  thoughtful  kind ;  and  their 
deep  grey  or  dark-brown  eyes  are  little 
troubled  with  modern  fretfulness  or  spec- 


ulation.  Conceive  the  very  antitype  of 
the  brisk,  bustling  Frenchwoman  —  and  it 
will  not  be  far  removed  from  a  picture  of 
one  of  the  Flamandes,  with  her  slow 
movements,  her  ox-eyed  gaze,  her  pa- 
tience, her  phlegm,  and  her  massive  phy- 
sique. It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
one  of  these  young  women  towing  a  large 
two-masted  barge  up  to  Bruges  from  Sluys 
or  Ostend,  while  her  husband  or  father 
stands  contemplatively  at  the  tiller,  and 
smokes  his  big  china  pipe  with  great  en- 
joyment. One  day  indeed,  as  I  was  sit- 
ting sketching  outside  the  town,  there 
came  a  bigger  barge  than  usual,  with  the 
whole  female  side  of  the  family  for  three 
generations  engaged  in  towing  it.  The 
grandmother,  the  mother,  two  daughters, 
and  a  flftb  woman,  who  must  I  think  have 
been  the  Dutch  substitute  for  a  general 
servant;  all  harnessed  five  abreast,  all 
bent  double  with  the  strain  of  the  ropes; 
while  behind  them  the  great  boat  deeply 
laden  with  coal  moved  gently  f or war(i,  and 
the  big  father  smoked  his  pipe  in  digni- 
fied ease,  steering  indolently  with  his  foot. 
Such  a  sight  as  this  gives  a  shock  to  En- 
glish notions  at  first,  but  on  the  whole  the 
Flemish  peasant  women  look  happier 
than  peasant  women  do  with  us,  and 
though  the  poverty  in  Bruges  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  both  deep  and  wide- 
spread, it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  that 
grinding  kind,  or  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  misery,  as  its  English  equiva- 
lent. 

But  we  have  wandered  some  way  from 
the  painters,  in  order  to  give  some  notion 
of  the  people  who  form  the  subject  of 
their  paintings ;  for  Van  Eyck,  or  Mem- 
ling,  or  any  other  of  the  great  Flemish 
painters,  did  not  care  for  theories  in  their 
art,  but  for  facts.  The^  picked  up  their 
St.  Johns  at  the  post-omce  or  the  bowling- 
green,  and  they  stuck  them  bodily  into 
their  pictures,  in  gorgeous  robes,  but  with 
no  other  alteration.  Quaint  little  details 
and  domesticities  of  urban  or  rural  life 
peep  out  in  the  enthroned  Virgins  and 
martyred  St.  Ursulas,  to  find  any  parallel 
with  which  in  Italian  painting  one  has  to 
go  back  to  its  very  earliest  days,  to  the 
time  of  Giotto  and  his  followers. 

The  northerners,  in  fact,  used  their  art 
in  a  totally  different  fashion  to  the  south- 
ern nations.  They  made  of  it  a  broom 
rather  than  a  banner;  it  was  a  thing  for 
use  rather  than  for  display.  In  the  finest 
period  of  Italian  art  there  is  no  trace 
whatever  of  this  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween the  painter  and  the  everyday  do- 
mestic life  of  his  time,  which  is  the  very 
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key-DOte  of  all  Flemish  painting.  And 
even  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Giotto, 
the  simplicity  of  the  Italian  was  not  only 
inferior  in  degree,  but  totally  different  in 
kind,  to  that  of  the  Fleming.  For  Giotto 
and  the  Giottesci,  and  indeed,  speaking 
broadly,  all  the  pre-Rapbaelite  painters, 
strove  to  be  simple,  if  we  may  use  such 
an  expression,  of  malice  prepense.  Their 
simplicity  was  less  a  national  quality  than 
a  revolt  against  the  strained  traditions 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by 
Byzantium.  But  in  the  early  Flemish 
work  the  simplicity  is  wholly  unconscious, 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the  painter's  in- 
ability to  conceive  his  art  in  any  other 
terms  than  those  in  which  he  conceived 
his  life.  Intellectually  a  limited  people, 
and  emotionally  a  restricted  one,  the 
Flemings  held  fast  with  a  devotion  that 
was  intense  in  proportion  to  the  scanti« 
ness  of  its  material,  to  the  facts  which 
they  saw  around  them,  and  the  truths 
which  they  comprehended. 

The  best  Van  Eyck  in  Bruges,  and  the 
one  which  has  been  in  my  mind  whilst 
writing  the  above,  is  an  *'  Enthronement 
of  the  Virgin,**  with  a  saint  on  one  side 
and  a  priest  on  the  other.  The  saint, 
though  a  magnificent  piece  of  painting,  is 
not  an  interesting  one;  and  the  Virgin 
herself  differs  little  from  the  usual  mild- 
mannered  lady  who  is  generally  cast  for 
this  part  in  Flemish  pictures.  But  the 
priest  is  an  important  personage,  of  as 
marked  an  individuality  as  one  of  Dick- 
ens's characters ;  and  becomes  almost  a 
personal  friend  to  those  who  pay  two  or 
three  visits  to  the  picture.  He  is  a  stout, 
curiously  wrinkled,  flabby-faced  man,  with 
a  bald  head  and  a  triple  chin,  small  pig- 
like eyes  half  opened,  and  heavy  pendu- 
lous cheeks.  Good  humor,  good  living, 
and  a  little  cunning  self-interest,  have 
puckered  and  wrinkled  bis  face  into  a 
thousand  creases ;  and  be  has  just  got 
into  his  splendidly  embroidered  robe  of 
office,  and  is  doing  his  devotion  with  a 
sort  of  perfunctory  air,  such  as  one  may 
see  to  this  day  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
Bruges  churches.  A  wonderful  piece  of 
Zola-like  painting,  no  less  admirable  for 
its  character  than  for  the  magnificence  of 
technique. 

There  are  some  Memlings,  too,  at  the 
Academy,  but  they  are  not  so  good  as  the 
celebrated  ones  in  the  Hospital  of  Saint 
John  ;  about  which,  too,  there  is  a  pleas- 
ant story,  which  has  probably  been  proved 
untrue  by  some  German  archaeologist,  as 
to  how  Memling  painted  them  in  return 
for  the  care  with  which  the  sisters  bad 


nursed  him  in  their  hospital.  The 
**  Chasse  de  Saint  Ursale  "  is  a  series  of 
eight  panels,  painted  in  a  small  carved 
shrine,  which  I  suppose  contains  some 
relic  of  the  holy  St.  Ursula.  These  paint- 
ings are  very  marvellous  in  several  re- 
spects, especially  in  the  grouping  of 
masses  of  figures,  each  wrought  with  the 
utmost  intricacy  of  detail,  and  with  an  ap- 
parent power  in  the  painter  of  realizing 
the  utmost  minutiae,  even  in  scenes  where 
he  must  really  have  worked  from  imagina- 
tion. The  color  is,  when  compared  to  the 
color  of  Van  Eyck,  rather  of  the  missal- 

f>ainting  order,  though  of  its  kind  singu- 
arly  beautiful,  having  a  clear  richness  of 
quality  like  that  of  a  darkened  Fra  An^el- 
ico.  But  the  great  pleasure  of  the  series, 
to  most  people,  will  undoubtedly  lie  in  the 
marvellous  rendering  of  character  and 
expression  in  the  various  faces,  on  a  scale 
so  minute  as  to  seem  almost  incredible. 
To  my  thinking,  the  religious  element  is 
in  these  works  almost  entirely  wanting; 
at  all  events,  the  pleasure  which  they  give 
is  in  no  way  dependent  on  that  sentiment. 
However,  even  plate-spinning,  when  it  is 
carried  to  a  certain  extent,  gives  intense 
satisfaction ;  and  surely  no  plate-spinning 
in  the  world  was  ever  so  dexterous  as 
this  handling  of  Johannes  Memling's.  AH 
round  the  room  in  which  this  wonderful 
shrine  is  kept,  there  is  hung  a  quaint  col- 
lection of  early  Flemish  pictures,  which 
will  well  repay  examination,  but  of  which 
I  cannot  here  speak  in  detail;  for  there 
was  a  pompous  official  on  the  day  I  vis- 
ited the  gallery  who  shouldered  every  one 
round  the  room,  much  as  one  has  seen  a 
collie  bustle  a  flock  of  sheep  through  a 
gate.  He  was  not  nice,  this  man,  though 
he  wore  a  shiny  black  dress  suit  and  the 
blue-and-wbite  scarf  of  office,  and  was,  I 
believe,  laid  on  by  the  hospital  sisterhood 
for  this  occasion  only ;  for  it  was  one  of 
the  festivals  on  which  the  hospital  was 
open  to  the  general  public.  It  is  a  long, 
rambling  edifice,  standing  in  a  narrow 
street  over  against  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  is  entered  b^  a  low-browed, 
circular  archway,  with  a  nnely  carved  and 
dimly  colored  wooden  statuette  of  some 
bygone  bishop  in  a  niche  above  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  roadway,  against  the  wall  of  the 
church,  rises  a  y^ry  realistic  pielk,  with 
kneeling  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St. 
John,  and  a  heap  of  earth  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  with  a  couple  of  skulls  on  it. 
The  whole  of  this  erection  —  which  was 
done,  or  at  least  restored,  somewhere 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century  —  is 
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the  only  eyesore  of  its  kind  in  Brug^es. 
But  there  is  in  it  a  combination  of  tawdri- 
Dess,  vulgarity,  and  make-believe  religion, 
very  repulsive;  and  if  the  old  bishop  who 
looks  down  upon  it  across  the  street  could 
have  his  way,  I  am  sure  that  gilt  pastoral 
staff  of  his  would  be  used  to  some  pur* 
pose. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
more  remarkable  as  a  curiosity  than  any- 
thing else,  being  an  exact  imitation  in 
every  detail  of  the  original  church  of  that 
name  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  built  about 
two  hundred  years  ago  by  a  pious  layman, 
who  undertook  two  separate  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and 
to  ensure  the  correctness  of  each  detail  of 
the  reproduction. 

In  the  Palais  de  Justice  the  great  attrac- 
tion is  a  wonderfully  carved  mantelpiece, 
containing  numerous  panels  with  illustra- 
tions of  scriptural  scenes,  garlands  of 
flowers,  statuettes,  coats-of-arms,  etc.  It 
is  more  curious  than  beautiful;  admira- 
ble, like  so  many  of  these  old-world  deco- 
rative objects,  chieflv  for  the  long  patience 
of  its  originator,  and  the  evident  enthusi- 
asm with  which  he  has  done  his  work. 
There  is  an  interesting  and  tragic  story 
connected  with  its  execution,  something 
to  the  following  effect.  There  were  two 
wood-carvers  in  Bruges,  of  whom  the  in- 
ferior was  jealous  of  his  rival,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  condemned  to  death 
by  the  town  council,  bv  means  of  false 
witnesses,  for  the  murder  of  a -relation. 
But  the  council,  being  anxious  to  get  the 
services  of  this  great  wood-carver  for 
nothing,  adjourned  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  for  a  year,  till  he  should  have 
finished  the  great  mantelpiece  in  the  town 
ball ;  so  he  went  to  work  every  dav  in  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  and  was  led  bacK  to  his 
dungeon  in  the  evening.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  time  his  innocence  came  out, 
and  was  conclusively  established.  Where- 
fore, on  the  morning  after  the  mantelpiece 
was  completed,  the  council  came  in  state 
to  tell  him  that  he  was  free  —  and  found 
him  in  bis  dungeon,  dead.  Thus  runs 
the  legend. 

But  it  is  not  the  mantelpiece,  or  the 
Memlings,  or  the  architecture  of  Bruges, 
for  which  those  ivho  dwell  within  its  walls 
care  the  most.  The  great  feature  of  the 
place  fs  undoubtedly  the  canals,  which  in 
places  remind  one  vividly  of  Venice. 
There  is  a  curious  double  circle  of  these 
round  the  town,  the  outer  one  of  which 
affords  as  pleasant  a  walk  as  could  well  be 
conceived.     Imagine  a  long,  continually 
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changing  curve  of  water,  bordered  by  tall 
ash  and  poplar  trees,  and  dotted  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  with  great  grey  stone  gates, 
generally  in  the  form  of  a  large  double 
tower  and  archway  between,  through 
which  one  catches  sight  of  a  street  leading 
to  the  interior  of  the  town.  Imagine  con- 
tinual windmills,  green  banks  of  turf,  irreg- 
ular masses  of  red-tiled  house  and  grey 
tower,  and  occasional  peeps  down  a  long 
vista  of  canal,  stretching  away  into  the 
surrounding  country  —  for  these  canals 
sometimes  run  from  the  gateways  without 
a  curve  or  bend  for  miles  to  break  their 
long  perspective.  To  the  little  village  of 
Dam,  for  instance,  which  is  upon  one  of 
them,  about  four  miles  from  Bruges,  there 
is  only  one  slight  deviation,  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  hide  its  houses  from  any  one 
standing  on  the  bridge  at  Bruges.  The 
description  of  any  of  these  canals  applies 
to  all  —  a  huge  avenue  of  trees  on  one 
side,  and  a  l>ro2Ld  towing-path  on  the 
other ;  and  on  both  sides  wide  stretches 
of  flat  agricultural  country,  chiefly  grow- 
ing wheat  and  flax.  This  flax  industry, 
by  the  way,  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant 
one  for  the  pedestrian,  since,  after  the  flax 
is  cut,  it  has  to  be  steeped  in  the  waters 
of  the  canal,  and  then  spread  out  upon  the 
fields  to  dry,  at  which  time  it  smells  abom- 
inably. Dam  is  a  quaint  little  village 
enough,  more  Dutch  than  Belgian,  in 
which  a  great  disused  H6tel  de  Ville 
alone  remains  as  a  sign  of  former  pros- 
perity. This  building  is  now  turned  into 
an  hotel,  or  at  least  into  a  place  where  you 
can  have  a  cup  of  coffee  in  a  great  bare 
kitchen,  with  huge  beams  of  carved  wood, 
and  a  fireplace  as  big  as  a  bathing  ma- 
chine. The  old  Flaraand  in  charge  shows 
you  the  pair  of  tongs,  ten  feet  long,  and 
one  or  two  other  antiquities  of  a  mild  na- 
ture, and  is  perfectly  content  with  two  or 
three  sous,  or  indeed  with  nothing  at  all; 
for  Dam  is  "out  of  the  track  of  ships,'* 
not  mentioned  in  any  guide-book,  and  sel- 
dom  visited  by  a  tourist. 

But  it  is  from  the  less  frequented  por- 
tions of  the  town,  and  the  environs  of 
Bruges,  that  the  stranger  with  abundance 
of  leisure  will  derive  the  most  satisfaction. 
Betwixt  the  inner  and  outer  circle  of  ca- 
nals which  surround  the  city  there  lies  a 
network  of  small  quaint  streets,  and  little, 
dusty,  forgotten  squares,  in  which  nearly 
every  house  has  a  history.  One  cannot 
leave  the  town  without  passing  across  a 
bridge,  and  under  a  great  fortified  gate- 
way—  relics  of  the  time  when  the  city 
held  its  own  valiantly;  a  kind  of  northern 
Venice.    The  likeness,  by  the  way,  is  not 
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aItoa:ether  a  fanciful  one ;  for  in  the  great 
square,  from  one  side  of  which  the  belfry 
''stiU,  watches  o'er  the  town,",  there  is  a 
large  building  which  bears  no  slight  re- 
semblance to  the  celebrated  Ducal  Palace, 
with  its  long  tiers  of  low-browed  arches, 
and  massive  wall  above,  pierced  at  wide 
intervals  by  pointed  windows.  The  le- 
gends about  the  gates,  and  the  belfry,  and 
the  old  houses,  are  almost  innumerable; 
are  they  not  all  written  in  Delapierre*s 
**  Chroniques  "  ?  And  of  these  tales,  one 
about  the  most  picturesque  spot  just  out- 
side the  town,  the  Minnewater,  is  perhaps 
the  prettiest.  The  spot  is,  indeed,  very 
beautiful ;  for  there  one  of  the  canals  opens 
out  into  a  broad  space  of  water  to  meet  a 
little  river  which  comes  down  from  the 
surrounding  country.  There  is  a  low, 
grey  stone  bridge  with  two  or  three  wide 
arches ;  great  banks  of  reeds,  like  those 
in  Mr.  Millais's  *  Chill  October;"  a  long 
row  of  great  poplars,  which  stretch  from 
the  corner  of  the  bridge  towards  the  town  ; 
and  by  their  side  a  solitary  round  tower, 
which  stands  out  black  against  the  sunset, 
and  is  reflected  darkly  in  the  water  be- 
neath. By  the  side  of  this  bridge  — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  original  of  Longfellow's  cele- 
brated poem  of  the  same  name  —  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  a  little  weir,  through 
which  the  river  tumbles  into  the  canal,  is 
a  low,  marshy  island,  now  cultivated  as  a 
nurserv  garden,  but  still  full  of  bushes, 
pollarcf  willows,  and  rank,  luxuriant 
growth  ;  and  it  is  about  this  island  that  the 
story  of  Minnewater  is  told,  as  follows. 
In  the  days  when  the  Romans  and  the 
Norsemen  shared  the  fortunate  country 
of  Belgium  between  them,  there  lived  a 
maiden,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  latter  race,  and,  with  the  usual  per- 
versity of  women,  she  must  needs  fall  in 
love,  not  with  the  voung  Dane  whom  her 
father  had  sejected  for  her,  but  with  one 
of  the  conquered  Belgians.  How  they 
met,  and  how  they  loved,  and  how  they 
plighted  eternal  fidelity,  differs  but  little 
from  all  other  stories  of  this  nature ;  nor 
are  we  surprised  to  hear  that  the  despised 
lover  saved  the  father*s  life,  and  was 
thenceforth  of  course  hated  more  cordiallv 
than  ever  by  the  piratical  old  scoundrel. 
How  her  sweetheart  went  off  to  the  wars  ; 
how  Minna  put  off  her  marriage  to  the 
young  Dane  whom  her  father  had  chosen 
for  her ;  and  how,  finally,  when  slie  could 
find  pretext  for  delay  no  longer,  she  fled, 
with  a  single  faithful  slave,  from  the  pa- 
rental roof;  and  what  trials  and  sorrows 
she  endured  in  her  flight,  all  this  follows 


naturally.  But  at  last  she  came  to  a  place 
of  pleasant  waters  and  luxuriant  grass,  on 
the  borders  of  a  little  village,  and,  as  the 
chronicler  tells  us,  sat  down  in  cheerful 
confidence  to  wait  for  news  of  her  lover. 
The  days  passed  on,  and  still  the  lover 
came  not,  and  the  cheerful  confidence  wore 
away,  till  one  day  the  slave  saw  the  light 
fade  out  of  her  mistresses  eves,  and  Miona 
died  quietly,  by  the  side  of  the  stream  — 
and  of  course,  even  as  she  died,  there 
came  a  noise  of  footsteps,  and  a  sound  of 
rending  branches,  and  her  faithful  Strom- 
berg  arrived  on  the  scene.  So,  with  the 
help  of  the  slave,  be  diverted  the  water 
from  one  of  the  little  courses  which  inter- 
sected the  island,  and  made  her  bed  rev- 
erently there  for  her  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  then  set  to  work  to  let  the 
water  into  its  old  channel,  till  it  flowed 
above  the  grave  of  his  sweetheart.  Then 
—  for  they  did  such  things  in  these  old 
days —  he  sat  down  to  wait  till  his  time 
too  should  come ;  and  we  fancy  that  the 
words  of  old  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  about 
Lancelot  would  apply  here :  "  Then  Sir 
Lancelot  never  spoke  nor  smiled  any 
more,  and  pined  and  dwined  away  till  he 
died."  And  the  water  is  called  the  Min- 
newater to  this  day;  and  so  ends  the 
legend. 

After  living  for  some  time  in  this  old- 
world  atmosphere,  one  gets  desirous  of  a 
change,  if  only  to  make  certain  that  the 
nineteenth  century  is  still  going  on  —  that 
one  has  not  reversed  Rip  Van  Winkle's 
experience,  and,  having  gone  to  sleep, 
woke  up  in  a  bygone  instead  of  a  future 
century.  The  remedy  is  invariably  to  go 
to  one  of  the  two  lungs  of  Bruges — Os- 
tend  or  Blankenberghe—  either  of  which 
is  no  more  than  a  short  half-hour's  railway 
journey  distant.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
accidental  ironies  of  fate,  that  both  of  these 
towns  should  be,  as  far  as  their  social  life 
is  concerned,  of  the  most  brand-new,  flim- 
sy, stucco-like  description.  Ostend  is  too 
well  known  to  talk  about  here,  but  its  little 
rival,  Blankenberghe,  which  is  even  nearer 
to  Bruges,  is  so  new  as  to  be  compara- 
tively unknown  to  the  majority  of  English 
people.  It  is  a  wonderful,  toy-like  Tittle 
town,  stretching  one  house  thick  along  a 
mile  of  red-brick  digue^  in  front  of  a  great 
waste  of  sandy  beach  and  the  sea,  whose 
waters  are  too  remote  to  be  terrible.  Ev- 
ery variety  of  mock  Grecian,  fantastic 
Gothic,  and  hybrid  Moorish  architecture, 
is  represented  in  the  little  villas  that  bor- 
der the  digue^  and  which  for  the  most  part 
have  a  somewhat  staring,  low-necked  ap- 
pearance, from  the  prodigality  with  which 
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they  display  all  the  treasures  of  their  in- 
teriors to  the  promenaders.  Asmodeus 
himself  would  have  do  cause  to  take  the 
roofs  off  these  houses,  as  the  whole  of 
the  front  wall  appears  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  have  been  bodily  removed,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  each  villa  seem  to 
be  living  in  a  section  of  a  house,  very 
much  the  same  way  as  they  do  upon  the 
stage.  This  little  town,  despite  a  certain 
element  of  the  ludicrous,  has  one  charac- 
teristic which  is  very  delightful  to  those 
who  come  to  it  from  Bruges,  and  that  is, 
Its  excessive  brightness.  Being  built  as 
it  is  on  a  ridge  of  sandhills,  which  border 
the  whole  line  of  this  coast,  it  lies  five- 
and-twenty  feet  or  so  above  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  dazzling  white  of  the 
little  villas,  freshly  painted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  season,  beats  back 
the  bright  light  reflected  from  the  sea 
upon  the  red  bricks  of  the  long  prome- 
nade ;  till»  on  a  really  fine  day,  the  effect 
is  one  of  the  most  dazzling  possible,  and 
reminds  the  stranger  of  the  Chiaja  at 
Naples.  Here  one  may  see  the  ponderous 
German,  and  the  even  more  imperturbable 
Dutchman,  taking  their  pleasure  in  the 
most  childlike  fashion,  to  the  music  of 
perpetual  bands,  and  with  the  help  of  in- 
numerable donkeys.  For  if  you  go  to 
Blankenberghe,  it  is  the  proper  thing  to 
do,  whether  you  be  maid,  wife,  or  widow, 
schoolboy,  lover,  or  sage,  to  mount  one  of 
the  excessively  small  donkeys  which  stand 
in  troops  at  either  end  of  the  digue;  and 
so  away  along  the  shore,  either  for  a 
canter  on  the  sand  close  to  the  sea,  or  a 
solemn  promenade  up  and  down  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  soft  sand,  which  lie  a  little 
back  from  the  water.  Hundreds  of  little 
red-and-white  and  blue-and-white  bathing 
machines;  dozens  of  huge  Japanese  um- 
brellas stuck  in  the  sand,  with  whole  fam- 
ilies basking  in  their  shadow ;  an  almost 
interminable  line  of  Dutch  fishing-boats, 
all  moored  in  precisely  the  same  position, 
at  exactly  equal  distances  from  one  an- 
other; banners  and  streamers  and  gilt 
balls,  and  pinnacles  and  weathercocks 
above  your  head,  a  mass  of  baking  bricks 
beneath  your  feet ;  a  vision  of  many  big 
women  in  cool,  cream-colored  dresses  and 
deep  red  parasols ;  a  white  sand,  a  steel- 
colored  sea,  and  a  blue  vault  with  a  great 
globe  of  brightness  in  its  midst ;  all  of 
these  made  up  my  first  impression  of 
Blankenberghe.  Just  think  of  the  change 
from  grim,  grey  old  Bruges,  with  its  per- 
petually chiming  bells,  and  its  silent 
streets,  its  genteel  poverty,  and  its  general 
air  of  having  dropped  somehow  out  of  the 


last  century,  to  this  latest  mushroom  of 
civilization,  built  of  sand,  sunshine,  an4 
stucco,  and  flaunting  its  money,  its  frivol* 
ity,  and  its  fashion,  in  the  very  face  of 
nature.  Nevertheless,  here  come  all  the 
worthy  Brugeois,  day  after  day  through- 
out the  summer,  without  any  apparent 
sense  of  incongruity^  but  rather,  I  fancy/ 
with  a  notion  of  being,  in  their  way,  Ar- 
cadian. Here  do  they  gather  sufficient 
ozone,  and  here  they  get  sufficient  change, 
to  make  their  dull  town  life  tolerable.  To 
see  a  stout  Flamand  of  fifty  or  thereabouts 
solemnly  punting,  by  the  aid  of  a  small 
tambourine,  a  minute  india-rubber  bail,  to 
another  burgher  of  similar  aspect,  which 
is  the  favorite  way  in  which  all  ages  and 
sexes  take  exercise  on  the  digue,  is  enough 
to  restore  one's  faith  in  human  nature. 
How  little  can  there  be  wrong,  morally  or 
physically,  with  a  sexagenarian  who  can 
still  gambol,  though  a  trifle  heavily  per- 
haps, after  the  same  toy  which  delighted 
him  half  a  century  ago!  especially  when 
he  is  able  to  do  it  under  the  eyes  of  four 
or  five  hundred  wondering  strangers. 

The  native  element  in  Bruges  consists 
of  two  classes;  the  small  shopkeepers  and 
peasantry,  and  what  one  of  the  latter  de- 
scribed to  me  as  la  haute  aristocratic 
Belgique,  La  haute  aristocratic  Belgique 
takes  its  pleasure  sadly  enough,  in  a  great 
empty  clubhouse,  at  isolated  balls  at  the 
governor's  residence,  and  in  sloppily  got- 
up  dogcarts,  which  it  drives  with  square 
elbows  and  loose  reins  as  fast  as  it  can 
through  the  streets.  The  peasantry  turn 
in  from  the  country,  and  the  shopkeepers 
turn  out  from  their  shops,  every  Saturday 
throughout  the  year ;  and  the  whole  town 
is  then  converted  into  a  great  open-air 
shop,  the  merchandise  of  which  is  either 
spread  on  the  cobble-stones  of  the  street, 
or  place,  or  displayed  in  little  handbarrows 
and  slightly  constructed  sheds  covered 
with  canvas,  all  of  which  ve  put  up,  or 
brought  in,  in  the  early  morning,  and 
taken  away  at  sundown. 

All  this  seems  stupid  and  uneventful 
enough,  and  the  strangers  that  you  meet 
with  in  the  streets  of  Bruges  are  not  of  a 
character  to  alter  that  impression.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  waifs  and  strays, 
whose  social  life  has  for  some  reason  or 
other  come  to  an  end  in  their  native  land 
(I  am  of  course  talking  of  the  English 
residents),  and  who  have  gone  to  Bruges 
because  they  could  not  live  so  cheaply 
anywhere  else.  The  schools  and  convents 
are  numerous  there  for  the  children,  and 
there  are  but  few  shops  to  attract  the  wom- 
en, and  few  temptations  to  expenditure  for 
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the  meD.  Any  one  who  orders  a  pint  of 
champagne  for  dinner  is  looked  upon  as  a 
millionaire;  and  the  fact  of  putting  on  a 
clean  shirt  for  the  same  meal,  renders  the 
man  who  does  it  a  marked  character. 
The  town  is  permeated  by  a  small  stream 
of  thin,  perpetual  gossip,  which  leaves  no- 
body alone  and  busies  itself  about  every 
detail  of  his  personal  appearance,  his  ex- 
penditure, his  relations,  and  his  business. 
'*  What  do  you  do  with  yourself  all  day?  " 
said  the  old  Scotch  banker  to  me,  before 
I  had  been  in  the  town  a  week.  '*  What 
do  you  do  with  yourself  all  day?  How  is 
it  you  are  never  seen  about  ?"  And  from 
this  time  forth  the  estimable  old  gentle- 
man asked  me  question  upon  question, 
and  I  supposed  retailed  the  answers  for 
the  benefit  of  his  clients.  The  gossip  of 
a  small  English  countv  town  is  prettv 
busy,  but  the  gossip  of  a  small  Englisn 
population  in  a  town  like  Bruges  is  per- 
fectly incredible  in  its  curiosity  and  the 
minuteness  of  its  detail.  After  some 
weeks  in  the  town,  however,  we  get  accus- 
tomed to  this  social  inquisition,  and  even 
begin  to  take  a  share  in  it  ourselves.  A 
hankering  to  know  what  Brown  has  had  for 
dinner,  or  why  Miss  Robinson  didn't  go 
to  her  convent  yesterday,  and  how  much 
Smith  lost  at  billiards  at  the  Caf^  Foy, 
etc.,  etc.,  grows  upon  us  daily.  We  get 
in  the  habit  of  talking  to  waiters,  and 
shopkeepers,  and  children,  and  hotel  man- 
a§:ers,  and  in  fact  to  any  one  who  can 
minister  to  our  insatiable  thirst  for  useless 
information.  The  stir  of  the  great  world 
fades  away,  or  rather  concentrates  itself 
into  the  rustic  cackle  of  our  bourg ;  and  a 
great  indifference  to  all  life  which  is  not 
bounded  by  the  canals  of  our  town,  gradu- 
ally overcomes  us.  Things  are  so  much 
the  same  here,  whether  Bulgaria  is  united, 
or  a  ministry  overthrown ;  even  the  rec- 
ords of  a  great  bigamy  case,  a  new  cru- 
sade, reach  us  faintly,  as  in  old  days  the 
songs  of  the  sirens  reached  the  ears  of 
Ulysses's  sailors;  and  as  we  meet  day 
after  day  the  same  people,  we  say  to  them, 
and  expect  them  to  say  to  us,  exactly  the 
same  things.  **One  of  the  bells  at  the 
belfry  is  a  little  flat,  at  least  so  says  my 
musical  friend."  *'Mr.  Blank  has  not 
paid  for  that  jewellery  which  he  gave  to 
Mrs.  So-and-so."  ••  There  will  be  a  flte 
in  the  square  on  the  261  h  of  October,  only 
three  months  hence."  *'  Mrs.  Smith  really 
ought  not  to  go  to  England  for  a  week, 
and  leave  that  pretty  daughter  in  charge 
of  the  children ; "  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
These  are  the  things  we  say  to  each  other 
day   by  day.     We  take  them  down  as  it 


were  out  of  our  mental  storehouse  every 
morning,  turn  them  round  and  dust  them, 
perhaps  even  polish  them  up  a  little  bit, 
and  then  sally  forth  to  offer  them  gaily  to 
the  first  comer,  who  in  due  course  passes 
them  on.  What  does  it  matter  that  there 
are 

Wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  stories  of  sieges 
and  shipwrecks, 

when  we,  like  the  mariners  in  **  The  Faerie 
Queene,"  have  **  come  into  a  quiet  tide  "  ? 
Not  the  least  curious  part  of  this  life  is 
the  dulness  even  of  its  scandal.  There  is 
a  sort  of  weariness  in  the  way  in  which 
the  men  and  women  here  say  nastv  things 
to  each  other,  which  seems  to  confess  that 
even  this  too  doesn't  matter ;  and  nobody 
dreams  of  being  much  offended,  or  taking 
any  gossip  very  much  to  heart.  Perhaps 
one  is  most  sorry  for  the  children,  though 
after  all  they  need  it  least;  but  still  it 
seems  a  bad  atmosphere,  socially  and 
morally,  for  a  growing  life.  After  a  time, 
all  these  peculiarities  of  the  people  and 
the  place  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  a  strange  sort  of  pleasure  in 
the  quiescence  and  the  nothing-matter-i- 
ness  of  each  day  grows  upon  you.  You 
realize  how  it  is  that  people  came  here  for 
a  week  and  stopped  twenty  years.  It  is 
like  being  on  shore  after  a  long  swim,  and 
a  distinct  effort  is  required  to  plunge  again 
into  the  water. 

Here,  where  the  world  is  quiet, 
Here,  where  all  trouble  seems 

Dead  leaves  and  stilled  winds'  riot. 
In  endless  dream  of  dreams, 

exactly  expresses  the  character  of  the  ex- 
istence. And  here  comes,  to  enjoy  that 
quiet,  a  strange  patchwork  of  people, 
whose  lives  are  only  alike  in  one  thing, 
and  that  thing  —  failure. 

Harry  Quilter. 


From  The  Gentleman*  a  Mvcuioe. 
GOETHE  AS  AN  ACTOR. 

^  Boy  or  man,  thou  wilt  never  be  a  poet, 
if  thou  hast  not  felt  the  ideal,  the  ro- 
mance, the  Calypso's  isle  that  opened  to 
thee  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  magic 
curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  let  in  the 
world  of  poetry  on  the  world  of  prose  !  ** 
What  the  play  within  the  play  is  in  '*  Ham- 
let," that  is  the  theatre  in  the  life  of  man ; 
and  all  genius  bows  to  the  magic  of  the 
drama,  to  the  illusion  of  the  stage.  Every 
poet,  each  imaginative  writer,  has,  proba- 
bly, if  his  life  have  been  cast  at  all  within 
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the  spell  of  the  theatre,  longed,  at  least, 
eVen  if  longiog  have  not  ripened  into  real- 
ization, to  try  in  his  own  person  the  ro- 
mantic art  of  personification,  the  glorious 
delight  of  acting.  What  charm  can  be 
greater,  to  men  of  a  certain  mould,  than 
the  rapture  of  passing  out  of  themselves, 
of  quitting  their  own  individualism,  even 
if  for  two  or  three  short  but  intense  hours, 
and  of  transfusing  their  personality  into 
that  of  the  ideal  character  created  by  the 
great  dramatist  ?  Who  that  has  known  it 
can  ever  forget  the  tremulous  ecstasy  with 
which  he  has  essayed  to  embody,  upon 
the  boards  trodden  by  so  many  masters, 
such  characters  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
Hamlet,  Romeo,  Othello  ?  Every  poet  in 
his  youth-'^  especially  if  a  soul  of  fire  be 
seated  in  a  form  of  beauty  —  nay,  every 
great  prose  writer  whose  realm  is  the  im- 
agination—  must  have  yearned  towards 
the  players,  must  have  burned  to  emulate 
them  in  their  most  fascinating  art.  Some 
have  even  tried  it.  The  ideal,  the  poet- 
ical drama  must  be  embodied  in  the  hu- 
man form  divine;  the  art  of  acting  uses 
the  body  as  its  plastic  instrument,  and 
the  representative  of  heroic  parts  must  be 
able  to  command  the  co-operation,  for  ex- 
pression,  of  a  sensitive  frame  of  mobility, 
of  nobleness,  of  grace.  Shakespeare  was 
an  actor ;  but  then  be  was  one  by  profes- 
sion. Knowing  what  we  do  of  the  stage 
on  which  his  works  were  produced,  we 
can  form  some  estimate  of  his  powers  as 
a  player  by  the  parts  —  as  the  Ghost  in 
••  Hamlet.*^ Adam  in  "As  You  Like  It," 
"  Henry  VI.,"  KnoVell  in  "Every  Man  in 
his  Humor" — which  he  acted;  and  we 
recognize  that  he  could  better  create  heroic 
parts  for  great  actors  —  as  Burbage  — 
than  embody  them  himself.  Goethe,  too, 
was  an  actor,  though  never  a  professional 
one.  By  the  way,  nonsense  is  sometimes 
talked  about  the  difference  between  a 
professional  and  an  amateur  actor ;  and  it 
is  assumed  that  a  man  who  carries  on  a 
banner  for  the  wage  of  a  shilling  a  night, 
say  at  Astley's,  must,  beiqg  professional, 
be  a  better  actor  than  Charles  Dickens, 
who  was  only  an  amateur.  Dickens  was 
purely  touched  by  an  ardent  love  for  the 
stage,  and  might,  if  the  Fates  had  so 
willed  it,  have  been  a  professional  actor. 
His  grotesque  talent  and  sympathetic 
drollery  have  pressed  the  boards  into  the 
service  of  his  art;  and  Crummies  and 
company  stir  our  not  unkindly  laughter 
while  the  poor  players  strut  and  fret  their 
comic  hour  upon  the  provincial  stage. 
Thackeray,  also,  has  depicted  theatrical 
life  and  art,  and  has  drawn  for  our  delight 


the  Fotheringay,  and  Bingley,  the  "  Stran- 
ger." Goethe  himself  has  taken  his 
Wilhelm  Meister  through  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  stage  as  a  part  of  the  lesson 
of  life,  and  Le  Sage  must  have  loved 
the  players  before  he  drew  them  in  "Gil 
Bias." 

Fortunately,  we  can  unearth  a  record, 
suggestive,  at  least,  if  not  so  complete  as 
we  could  wish,  of  Goethe's  career  as  an 
amateur  actor.  His  playing  belongs  to 
the  Genie- Per iode^  and  occurred  in  the 
years  1 778-1 782.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  since  great 
Goethe  appeared  within  "  the  wooden  O." 
He  acted  with  enthusiasm  and  delight, 
and  with  distinguished  success.  Splen- 
didly handsome,  full  of  fire  and  of  genius, 
he  nlled  ideal  parts,  appeared  in  robust 
and  romantic  comedy,  played  the  lead,  and 
"the  juvenile  lead,"  and  even  enacted 
"character  parts."  Beside  the  two  duch- 
esses, Anna  Amalia  and  Luise,  two  very 
charming  women  whom  he  loved  —  Frau 
von  Stein  and  the  peerless  Corona  Schro- 
ter  —  acted  with  him.  The  culture  of 
Weimar,  in  its  Clans- Periode^  took  an 
eager  and  artistic  delight  in  the  theatre, 
and  the  noble  and  gifted  amateurs  had 
"'princes  to  act,  and  monarchs  to  behold 
the  swelling  scene."  Let  us  try  to  recall 
to  our  imagination  the  little  playhouse  of 
old  Weimar,  the  grand  saloon  of  Etters- 
burg,  the  open-air  theatres  of  Tiefurt  and 
of  Belvedere;  let  us  summon  up  Karl 
August,  the  two  duchesseS,  Corona  Schro- 
ter,  and  Goethe  —  in  about  his  thirtieth 
year  —  and  let  us  bid  them  live  again  for 
us  and  once  more  tread  the  stage,  em- 
body characters,  and  enchant  us  through 
their  worship  of  the  two  muses  of  tragedy 
and  of  comedy.  Even  while  they  live  and 
act  before  us,  the  best  in  this  sort  are  but 
shadows  if  our  imaginations  piece  them 
not  forth;  and  we  have  an  even  greater 
difficulty  when  we  try  to  recall  from  the 
grave  these  olden  and  gracious  artists, 
and  bid  them,  shadows  before  the  shadow 
of  our  fantasy,  speak,  and  act,  and  live. 
Inevitably,  the  voice,  the  eye,  the  form  of 
Goethe  will  "take  the  stage,"  and  push 
into  comparative  obscurity  the  compan- 
ions of  his  revels,  the  partners  of  his  act- 
ing; but  our  stirred  fancy  still  lays  fond 
hold  upon  the  beauty,  the  grace,  the  gifts 
of  the  passionate,  the  ideal,  the  lovely 
Corona  Schrfiter. 

Our  chief  authority  must  be  the  Tage^ 
buch^  the  diary  of  Goethe,  of  the  years 
1776-1782,  and  the  records  of  contempo- 
raries—as Frau  lei  n  von  Gochhausen  — 
which  have  been  so  industriously  brought 
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together  by  learned  Dr.  Robert  KeiL 
Goethe's  slight  entries  about  his  own 
acting  are  very  short  and  simple.  The 
fact  is  generally  recorded,  without  re- 
marks, in  a  single  line.  The  first  record 
that  I  find  is,  that  on  the  30th  December, 
1777,  in  the  palace  of  Ettersburg,  the  lit- 
tle.troop  had  ^* Die  Mitschuldigen^^ glUck' 
lick  gespielt,  /.^.,  that  they  had  success- 
*  fully  represented  his  own  youthful  piece, 
"  The  Fellow-Sinners."  This  work  was 
written  in  Leipzig,  in  about  1766,  when 
Goethe  was  not  yet  eighteen.  It  was 
produced  in  the  time  of  his  early  attach- 
ment to  Anna  Schonkopf,  with  whom,  by 
the  way,  he  once  or  twice  acted  in  private 
in  Leipzig.  It  is  said  that  they  appeared 
in  Lessing's  **  Minna  von  Barn  helm.*'  In 
'777i  Goethe  played  his  own  "Alcest," 
the  lover  of  Seller's  wife.  The  perform- 
ance woold  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
much  attention.  It  was  his  first  essay  in 
acting  in  his  Weimar  career.  The  piece 
is  very  dramatic  and  very  unpleasant,  the 
moral  being  *'  Forget  and  forgive  among 
fellow-sinners."  On  the  day  of  the  per- 
formance Goethe  writes  to  Frau  von  Stein, 
who,  no  doubt,  was  to  be  present,  ^  This 
evening  you  will  sfte  me  in  the  frivolity  of 
dramatic  representation.'* 

Next  comes  his  performance  of  Bel- 
cour,  in  Cumberland's  "West  Indian." 
This  play  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  more 
robust  sentimental  comedy,  and  many 
traits  in  the  character  of  Belcour  repre- 
sent some  straihs  of  Goethe  himself  in 
his  fervid,  generous,  and  susceptible 
youth.  I  find  rehearsals  of  the  **  West 
Indian  "  on  the  2nd,  8th,  and  12th  Janu- 
ary, and  the  play  was  ultimately  performed 
on  the  13th  January,  1778.  The  occasion 
is  a  memorable  one  in  the  story  of  Goe- 
the's short  stage  career. 

The  cast  included  Goethe,  Rothmaler, 
Von  Knebel,  Prince  Constantine  (the  lib- 
ertine  brother  of  Karl  August),  the  duke 
himself,  Von  Einsiedel,  Fraulein  von 
Gdchhausen,  Frau  Wolff,  Frauleins  von 
Wdllwarth  and  Musaus.  Goethe,  of 
course,  played  the  fiery  foundling,  Karl 
August  Major  O'Flaherty  (the  Germans 
will  write  him  Oflaherti);  while  Eckhoff, 
the  eminent  professional  actor,  was  the 
father  of  the  handsome  Belcour. 

Goethe  wore  a  white  coat,  with  blue  silk 
(?  sky-blue)  waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  he 
had  adopted  a  touch  of  rouge,  which  mav 
have  added  to  the  effect  of  his  dark,  bril- 
liant eyes.  Seidel  writes  to  Goethe's 
mother,  whe  took  a  lively  interest  in 
everything  that  her  son  did,  to  say  that 
Goethe  looked  so  handsome,  so  genial, 


and  so  gay,  that  **  his  figure  alone  would 
almost  have  played  the  part." 

Goethe's  own  entry  in  his  diary  states 
simply,  "  Westindier  gespielt"  —  "acted 
the* West  Indian.'" 

Corona  Schroter  did  not  appear  in  Cum* 
berland's  comedy,  which,  indeed,  contains 
no  female  part  strong  enough  for  her. 
Charlotte  Rusport  and  Louisa  Dudley 
would  not  call  into  play  her  passion  or 
her  power.  When  the  "West  Indian" 
was  produced  on  the  London  stage,  at 
Drury  Lane,  on  19th  January,  177 1,  it  was 
thus  cast :  — 


Belcour       . 
Major  O'Flaherty 
Stockwell    .        • 
Varland 
Capt  Dudley 
Charles  Dudley  . 
Fulnticr 

Charlotte  Rusport 
Lady  Rusport 
Louisa  Dudley    . 
Mrs.  Fulmer        • 


King. 
Moody. 

AlKIN. 

Parsons. 
Packer. 
Cauthbrly. 
Baddeley. 
Mrs.  Abington. 
Mrs.  Hopkins. 
Mrs.  Baddeley. 
Mrs.  Egerton. 


Belcour  is  emphatically,  even  if  he 
should  never  have  played  it,  a  Charles 
Kemble  part.  That  most  graceful  of  the 
Kembles  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
finished  in  his  art  than  was  Goethe,  bat  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  even  Charles 
Kemble  could  have  surpassed  the  German 
poet  in  fire,  impulse,  tenderness.  Both 
would  lend  distinction  and  the  magic  of 
personality  to  the  foundling;  bat  Goethe 
may  have  rendered  the  character  with 
more  love  glamor,  and  with  a  deeper  touch 
of  poetry.  Charles  Kemble  might  have 
more  chivalry  and  grace,  but  he  would 
hardlv  surpass  Goethe  in  spontaneity  or 
impulse. 

Often  the  actor's  art  has  been  rendered 
distasteful  to  the  performer  by  a  private 
sorrow,  or  by  that  shock  to  sensitive  feel- 
ing which  is  produced  by  some  horrible 
occurrence.  On  17th  January,  1778,  Cria- 
tel  von  Lasberg  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  charming  Cristel  von  Artern) 
committed  suigde  in  the  Ilm,  and  the 
body  was  found  there  by  Goethe's  people. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  colonel,  and,  in 
consequence  of  an  unhappy  love  affair 
with  the  Swede,  Von  Wrangel,  she 
drowned  herself  in  despair,  and  was  found 
with  a  copy  of  "  Werther  "  in  her  pock- 
et. She  had  chosen  a  part  of  the  Ilm 
which  was  close  to  Goethe's  Gartenhaus. 
The  sad  death  of  the  poor  young  girl  was 
a  great  shock  to  Goethe,  who  thought,  at 
first,  of  erecting  a  monument  to  her  mem- 
ory, a  purpose  which  he  did  not  execute. 
But  the  next  day,  while  still  absorbed  io 
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» silent  grief*'  for  the  death  of  the  fair 
young  suicide,  Goethe  had  to  rehearse, 
and  he  then  found  acting  repellent  and 
the  stage  a  hollow  mockery. 

On  30th  January,  1778,  on  the  birthday 
of  the  duchess  Luise,  Goethe  played 
Andrason  in  his  own  piece,  '*  Die  £mp- 
findsamen  **  (afterwards  called  the  **  Tri- 
umph der  Empfindsamkeit)/'  or  "  Triumph 
of  Sensibility."  The  thing  is  written,  as 
Goethe  himself  says,  in  the  spirit  of  satire, 
or  of  parody.  "  Der  Teufel  der  Parodie 
mich  noch  reitet,"  he  says,  writing  to  his 
mother :  "  The  demon  of  parody  rides  me 
still."  On  loth  February,  1778,  he  re- 
peated his  performance  of  Andrason.  To 
Goethe's  annoyance,  the  public  mistook 
the  scope  and  objects  of  his  satire. 
Kranz  writes  to  the  Frau  Rath  (Goethe's 
mother):  **0h,  if  you  had  seen  Goethe  as 
he  comes  away  from  the  Oracle !  Eyes, 
bearing,  tones,  gestures — all  were  per- 
fect, I  can  assure  you.  I  was  no  longer 
sitting  in  the  theatre ;  I  felt  wholly  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Casa  Santa»* 

On  2oth  September,  1778,  Goethe  acted, 
at  Ettersburg,  Lucas  in  **  Le  M^decin 
roalgr^  lui ; "  and,  in  his  own  **  Jahrmarkt," 
played  the  Marktschreier,  Haman,  and 
Mardochai.  Fraulein  von  Gochhausen 
(her  nickname  was  "Thusnelda")  writes 
very  enthusiastically  about  this  perform- 
ance. **  He  (Goethe)  rendered  both  parts 
above  all  measure  fitly  and  well."  The 
evening  was  a  brilliant  success.  Corona 
Schr5ter  enacted  Lucinde,  and  the  duke 
was  Val^re. 

In  1779,  Goethe  was  busily  engaged  in 
writing  bis  **  Iphigenie."  He  worked  on 
the  piece  in  Weimar,  Dornburg,  Schwal- 
benstein.  At  first  his  work  troubled  him, 
and  he  progressed  but  slowly.  He 
dreamed  of  **  Iphigenie."  At  last  all  went 
well,  and  he  wrote  the  fourth  act  in  a  sin- 
gle day.  On  28th  March,  1779,  he  fin- 
ished writing  this  masterpiece.  He  read 
it  aloud  to  the  duchess  and  her  circle ;  and 

on  April  6,  1779,  ^^®  P'^y  ^^^  ^^^^  P^^"' 
formed  at  Ettersburg. 

Corona  Schroter,  of  course,  played 
Iphigenie,  and  Goethe  was  the  Orestes. 
It  is  thought  that  Corona  has  seldom 
been  surpassed  in  this  ideal  classic  part ; 
and  the  stage  has  probably  never  seen 
such  a  noble  apparition  of  Orestes  as  that 
presented  by  Goethe  in  the  flower  of  his 
early  manhood.  He,  of  course,  knew 
what  he  meant  by  the  part,  and  Corona 
bad  his  teaching. 

Here  again  we  are  indebted  to  the  en- 
thusiastic but  discriminating  Thusnelda. 
She  reports  that  Goethe's  Orestes  was 


entirely  masterly.  "  His  costume,  as  well 
as  that  of  Pylades,  was  Grigisch^^  — 
meaning  Griechisck  or  the  German  for 
Greek  — "  and  I  have  never  in  my  life 
seen  him  look  so  beautiful.  Altogether, 
the  play  was  so  well  acted  that  the  king 
and  queen  might  have  bid  the  lion  to  *  roar 
again.'"  The  Fraulein  shows  by  this  al- 
lusion that  she  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  strange  that  Thus- 
nelda bestowed  comparatively  little  at- 
tention upon  the  fair  Iphigenie.  Goethe 
speaks  of  the  **good  effect  which  the  piece 
produced,  particularly  on  pure  natures." 

Of  course,  such  a  triumphant  perform- 
ance had  to  be  repeated;  and,  on  12th 
April,  1779,  ^^c  poet's  play  was  again  rep- 
resented, with  the  poet  once  more  in  his 
own  part  of  Orestes.  He  miTst  have  looked 
superbly  handsome  in  the  character,  and 
tradition  confirms  all  that  the  Fraulein 
narrates  about  the  excellence  of  Goethe's 
acting.  On  the  later  occasion  of  the  per- 
formance, Karl  August  assumed  the  part 
of  Pylades.  On  8th  May,  1779,  Goethe 
acted,  again  at  Ettersburg,  Cridon,  in  his 
own  youthful  piece,  *'  Die  Laune  des  Ver- 
liebten."  This  is  Goethe's  earliest  drama. 
It  was  written  in  the  Leipzig  days,  and 
the  two  unhappy  lovers  represent  Anna 
Sch5nkopf  and  the  poet.  In  1779  it  was 
acted  by  Goethe,  Von  Einsiedel,  Fraulein 
von  Wollwarth,  and  Corona  Schrdter. 
Thusnelda  informs  us  that  the  acting  was 
admirable,  and  that  the  play  went  well. 
Just  at  this  time  Goethe  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  "  Egmont." 

On  3rd  June,  1779,  Goethe  again  played 
in  his  "Jahrmarkt,"  and,  on  17th  June, 
appeared  once  more  in  the  "  M^decin  mal- 
gr^  lui."  Both  performances  were  given 
at  the  duke's  Schloss  at  Ettersburg.  On 
1 2th  July,  1779,  **  Iphigenie  "  was  repeated 
—  Iphigenie,  Corona  Schr6ter;  Pylades, 
Karl  August ;  and  Orestes,  Goethe.  The 
poet  mentions  the  pleasure  with  which 
Karl  August  studied  and  acted  the  part  of 
Pylades^ 

On  31st  July,  1779,  the  court  acted,  also 
at  Ettersburg,  Bode's  adaptation  of  *'  Die 
Gouvernante."  The  parts  were  rendered 
by  Bode,  the  duchess,  Thusnelda,  Grafin 
Bernstorfif,  and  Fraulein  Schardt  (a  rela- 
tion of  Frau  von  Stein);  by  Wedel,  who 
"  did  a  comic  lover  very  well ; "  and  by 
Reg.  Rath  Schardt,  who  played  the  lover's 
servant.  Goethe  was  present.  It  is  sin- 
gular to  read  that  Bode  himself  acted  the 
Gouvernante.  The  performance  was  kept 
"  very  private,"  and  the  piece  was  ren- 
dered to  the  gaudium  of  all  spectators. 
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Hitherto  Goethe  had  played  great,  or, 
at  least,  sympathetic  parts ;  but  his  oext 
appearance  was  to  be  made  under  di£Eer- 
ent  conditions  —  he  was  to  play  a  part 
which  he  did  not  like  in  a  play  which  he 
did  not  admire.  This  play  was  Secken- 
dorfiPs  tragedy,  "  Kallisto,"  which  is  based 
upon  a  piece  by  Rowe.  **  O  Kallisto,  O ! 
O  Kallisto!"  exclaims  Goethe  in  his 
diary.  His  emphatic  declaration  that 
"Kallisto**  is  a  "bad  piece"  has  re- 
strained me  from  reading  it.  Goethe 
writes  to  Frau  von  Stein:  "There  was  a 
great  deal  of  ill-humor  at  the  rehearsal, 
specially  on  the  part  of  the  author  and  of 
the  leading  lady.'*  However,  the  piece 
was  acted  in  the  Weimar  Theatre,  in  May, 
1780;  and  Goethe  records  that  he  took 
great  pains  with  his  bad  part,  that  bis 
performance  was  a  distinct  success,  and 
that  he  produced  upon  the  audience  the 
impression  that  he  wanted  to  produce. 
He  has  also  this  memorable  entry: 
"  Even  though  '  Kallisto*  be  a  bad  piece, 
it  yet  amused  me  to  be  concerned  in  acting 
in  it."  "  The  theatre  is  one  of  the  few 
things  in  which  I  still  take  the  delight  of 
an  artist  and  the  joy  of  a  child."  This  is 
the  true  temper  of  a  man  who  is  open  to 
the  fascination  of  acting  and  to  the  charm 
of  the  stage. 

On  i8th  August,  1780,  Goethe's  version 
of  the  "  Birds  "  of  Aristophanes  was  acted 
at  Ettersburg.  Goethe  played  Der  Treu- 
freund,  and  Corona  Schr6ter  spoke  the 
epilogue.  Goethe  reported  to  Frau  von 
Stein  that  the  comedy  went  excellently, 
and  Wieland  bears  testimony  to  the  comic 
effect  produced  by  the  piece,  which  gave 
great  delight  to  Karl  August  and  to  Anna 
Am  alia. 

On  i6th  February,  1781,  and  on  8th 
February,  1782,  Goethe's  "Aufzug  der 
vier  Weltalter"  was  acted.  Frau  von 
Stein  represented  Night,  and  Goethe, 
Sleep;  while  the  two  duchesses,  Anna 
Amalia  and  Luise,  were  respectively  the 
Golden  and  the  Silver  Age.  Goethe  re- 
cords that  the  representation  went  very 
well. 

The  time  came  at  which  the  poet  gave 
up  acting.  Perhaps  he  found  the  pursuit 
too  seductive,  too  engrossing;  perhaps 
the  dignity  of  the  minister  and  the  occu- 
pations of  the  director  of  the  Weimar 
Theatre  hindered  the  poet  from  perform- 
ing; perhaps  acting  absorbed  too  much 
time ;  perhaps  he  did  not  wish  to  seem  to 
rival  the  professional  actors  that  he  had 
to  manage;  perhaps  he  turned  more  to 
science  —  whatever  may  have  been  the 
reason  or  reasons  which   hindered  and 


restrained  Goethe,  be  certainly  abandoned 
the  stage  as  an  actor  on  it ;  but,  quite  aa 
certainly,  he  had  not  ceased  to  love  the 
mimic  art  in  which  be  had  won  such  tri- 
umphs, and  which  bad  given  him  so  much 
and  such  high  delight. 

The  present  little  paper  may  have  given 
a  hint  and  glimpse  of  Goethe  as  an  actor. 
It  is  clear  that  be  fully  felt  the  magic  of 
the  stage;  not  only  as  a  spectator  or  a 
dramatist  but  also  as  an  actor.  He  had 
realized  the  mystic  emotion  of  the  player 
when  the  green  curtain  shrivels  up,  and 
leaves  the  wide  space  open  to  the  eyes  of 
the  audience,  to  the  efforts  of  the  artist. 
He  knew  the  attempt  of  the  imagination 
to  subdue  the  body  to  ideal  art  purposes. 
He  knew  the  strange  blending  of  tremor 
and  excitement  which  is  felt  on  the  night 
of  performance.  He  knew  the  tremulous 
nervousness  and  the  elated  anticipation 
of  the  player.  He  had  lived  through  that 
elevation  of  the  mind  which  seeks  to  sink 
individualism,  and  to  transfuse  the  whole 
being  into  an  idealism  of  character  or  a 
glow  of  passion ;  and  he  had  felt  that 
strange  exaltation  with  which,  self  anni* 
hilated,  and  self-consciousness  overcome, 
the  actor  thrills  with  the  sympathetic  re- 
sponse of  an  audience  to  the  magic  of 
representation.  He  knew  the  labor,  the 
glory,  and  the  joy  of  dramatic  excitement ; 
and  the  poet  of  "GStz."  of  "  Iphigenie," 
of "  Tasso,**  of "  Egmont,"  and  of "  Faust,** 
had  quivered  with  the  wild,  proud  enthu- 
siasm, with  the  triumph,  the  rapture,  of 
the  actor  who  can  charm  and  sway  masses 
of  men  and  women.  He  had  mastered 
the  secret  of  the  boards ;  and  poet,  dram- 
atist, and  manager  profited  by  the  vital 
experience  of  the  successful  player. 

H.  SCHUTZ   WILSON. 


From  All  Th«  Year  Roand. 
LONDON  IN  THE  SNOW. 

Now  and  then  we  get  a  gentle  reminder 
that  there  are  powers  of  the  air  and  heav- 
ens which  are  not  amenable  to  the  vestries 
and  local  boards,  and  a  fall  of  snow  is  suf* 
ficient  to  paralyze  the  resources  of  our 
boasted  civilization,  and  to  reduce  us  to 
almost  primitive  conditions  of  live.  Who 
that  witnessed  it  can  forget  the  sight  that 
London  presented  after  the  great  snow- 
storm of  1881,  when  a  furious  gale  came 
charged  with  an  infinity  of  snow  and  va- 
por, and  darkness  settled  over  London  at 
midday?  Everywhere  drifted  the  finely 
powdered  snow  —  neither  doors  nor  win- 
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dows  would  keep  it  out  —  fires  were  often 
impracticable,  as  the  wiud  roared  and 
raved  down  the  chimneys.  Then  came 
huge  snowdrifts  that  blocked  the  thor- 
oughfares, and  were  piled  high  against 
people's  doors ;  while  the  streets  were  a 
howling  wilderness,  like  the  Desert  of 
Gobi  in  a  snowstorm.  «  Then  vehicles 
ceased  to  run,  the  shops  were  closed,  and 
premature  darkness  brooded  everywhere. 
This  was  on  the  i8th  of  January,  it  will  be 
remembered,  when  there  had  been  ah-eady 
a  rare  frost  of  six  days'  duration.  WhtJle 
streets  and  districts  found  their  water 
supply  cut  o€E  by  the  intense  frost.  Hy- 
drants were  opened  from  the  main  pipes 
in  the  thoroughfares,  and  it  was  a  sight  to 
see  the  people,  in  a  long  line,  with  every 
possible  kind  of  vessel  that  would  hold 
water  —  and  many  that  would  not  —  wait- 
ing for  their  turn  at  the  tap.  Baths  were 
out  of  the  question  for  weeks ;  and  even 
the  milk-sellers  ceased  their  rounds  —  an 
event  connected,  in  popular  belief,  with 
the  failure  of  the  water  supply.  Then  the 
river  was  filled  with  blocks  of  ice,  which 
floated  up  and  down  with  the  tide,  and 
put  a  stop  to  navigation.  Coal  was  get- 
ting scarce,  and  was  difficult  to  get  even 
at  three  times  its  ordinary  and  excessive 
cost.  Another  furious  snowstorm,  and 
London  might  have  become  a  curiosity  for 
future  generations;  a  few  more  weeks' 
frost,  and  a  general  starvation  might  have 
been  commenced. 

Happily,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  frost  broke 
up ;  there  was  water  —  water  everywhere 
—  pipes  bursting,  cisterns  overflowing, 
and  the  streets  a  liquid  mass  of  slush. 

And  now  we  have  again  had  a  taste  of 
what  a  severe  winter  can  do  for  us.  But 
this  time  the  snow  came  not  with  a  war- 
ring wind,  but  with  gentle,  dove-like  soft- 
aess.  The  sleeping  world  knew  nothing 
of  the  treat  preparing  for  it.  Only  a  few 
policemen  and  night  watchmen  were  in 
the  secret,  and  they  did  not  betray  it  to 
anybody.  Years  ago  people  might  have 
heard  the  old  Charley  cry :  "  Past  four 
o'clock,  and  a  snowy  morning ! "  But  the 
constable  of  the  present  day  does  not  link 
himself  with  the  traditions  of  the  old 
night  watch  by  any  audible  remarks  about 
the  weather.  All  is  soft,  muffled-,  noise- 
less, and  people  sleep  on,  lulled  by  the 
quietude  and  the  murky  light,  which  seems 
to  grow  still  murkier  as  the  morning  ad- 
vances. 

Now,  the  average  Londoner,  as  he  has- 
tily arrayed  himself  for  breakfast,  asked 
himself,  "  Shall  I  find  my  morning  paper 
on  the  table  ?  "    It  is  a  selfish  thought,  no 


doubt,  but  next  in  hardship  to  finding  no 
breakfast  at  all  on  the  table  would  be  the 
deprivation  of  the  favorite  journal.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  whether  it  snows,  or 
blows,  or  freezes,  till  we  have  read  confir- 
mation of  the  same  in  the  conspicuous 
columns  of  our  newspaper.  Happily,  the 
really  wonderful  organization  that  purveys 
our  daily  news  has  not  been  choked  by 
the  snow.  But  again  it  is  disquieting  to 
find  that  the  newspaper  does  not  contain 
a  word  about  the  snowstorm.  However, 
that  leads  to  the  conviction  that  it  must 
all  have  come  on  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  young  hopeful,  who  let  him- 
self in  with  a  latchkey  at  some  doubtful 
hour,  assures  the  governor  that  when  he 
came  home  the  sky  was  still  serene. 

This  is  the  time  for  furbishing  up  mem- 
ories of  old-fashioned  winters,  when  snow 
and  frost  were  looked  for  as  matters  of 
course,  and  a  green  Christmas  was  held 
to  foretell  a  full  churchyard.  And  is  this 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  cycle  of  hard 
winters?  We  may  talk  of  almanacs,  too, 
and  weather  prophecies  —  as  King  Rich- 
ard, in  his  misfortunes  proposed  to  dis« 
cuss  the  question  of  worms  and  epitaphs 
—  of  excellent  shots  by  the  prophets,  and 
equally  disastrous  failures.  Such  as  that 
wonderful  fluke  by  Murphy  in  1838,  when 
he  hit  the  coldest  day  of  the  year,  and 
recorded  it  three  months  in  advance. 
That  hit  made  the  fortune  of  the  almanac 
for  the  year,  and  Paternoster  Row  was 
besieged  with  applicants  for  copies,  and 
Murphy,  who  was  a  man  with  a  System, 
a  sober-minded  man  too,  who  had  lights 
on  the  subject  of  meteorology,  set  out  to 
map  the  weather  for  the  following  year 
with  every  hope  of  success.  But  on  every 
prediction  the  event  showed  the  prophet 
dismally,  hopelessly  in  the  wrong,  as  he 
dolefully  admitted  in  the  preface  to  the 
following  year's  volume.  His  excuse  was 
that  his  calculations  had  been  perfectly 
sound,  his  predictions  compounded  with 
accuracy,  but  that  a  miserable  comet  had 
run  in  from  parts  unknown,  and  had 
spoiled  the  whole  batch.  But  the  next 
year's  almanac  was  equally  a  failure,  and 
yet  our  weather  prophet  did  not  despair. 
It  could  be  shown  that  some  of  his  pre- 
dictions had  been  admirably  fulfilled  in 
Russia,  while  another  set  corresponded 
exactly  with  weather  reports  from  Meso- 
potamia. But  the  British  public  did  not 
have  much  faith  in  weather  prophets  after 
that.  They  did  not  care  to  know  what 
was  going  to  happen  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  thus  poor  Murphy  sank  into  oblivion. 

If  Murphy  had  lived  in  the  present  day, 
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with  all  the  abuDdant  materials  which  are 
furnished  from  observations  all  over  the 
world,  he  might  have  started  some  theory 
about  the  weather  that  would  have  held 
water  a  little  better  than  his  own.  As  it 
is,  scientific  meteorologists  confine  them- 
selves to  a  forecast  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  this  morning  —  it  is  old  Christmas 
day  on  which  I  am  writing,  by  the  way  — 
they  have  actually  got  snow  on  the  record 
—  snow  or  cold  rain.  Well,  it  does  snow, 
without  suspicion  of  error ;  a  regular  soft, 
feather-bed  kind  of  snowstorm  o?  the  good 
old-fashioned  kind,  such  as  they  used  to 
tell  us  children  was  caused  by  the  old 
women  plucking  geese  in  Lincolnshire. 

And  that  suggests  what  a  mistake  the 
alteration  in  the  calendar  was.  We  should 
have  had  a  regular  Christmas-number 
Christmas  but  for  that  unfortunate  busi- 
ness of  1752,  which  has  thrown  all  our 
popular  sayings  out  of  gear,  and  caused 
many  people,  without  reason,  to  cast  un- 
deserved reflections  on  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors. 

But  although  we  just  missed  having  a 
merry,  snowy  Christmas  of  the  good  old 
kind,  yet  there  was  a  kind  of  compensa- 
tion in  the  enforced  holiday  that  the 
weather  brought.  With  mails  stopped  in 
the  snow,  telegraph  broken  down,  tele- 
phone all  in  a  tangle,  trains  all  keeping 
any  kind  of  time,  omnibuses  stopped,  and 
cabs  and  horses  all  snowed  up  in  the  yard. 
Brown  wisely  stops  at  home  and  helps  his 
boys  to  make  a  slide  in  the  garden.  In 
the  City  the  clerks,  delighted  at  the  ab- 
sence of  the  governor,  indulge  in  all  kinds 
of  gambols*.  Were  there  a  proper  enthu- 
siasm of  humanity  about  us  we  should 
shut  up  banks  and  exchanges,  and  all  set 
to  snowballing.  That  used  to  be  done 
years  ago  in  Liverpool,  where  the  Stock 
Exchange  used  to  be  noted  for  its  snow- 
balling matches  —  bulls  against  bears,  the 
latter  more  at  home,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
climatic  conditions. 

What  a  strange  and  almost  pathetic 
sight  is  London  in  the  snow  —  the  great 
city  almost  dumb  and  forlorn,  like  one  in 
old  age  and  abandoned  I  The  very  houses 
in  the  poorer  quarters  seem  to  shiver,  all 
huddle;^  up  under  their  snowy  mantle,  and 
the  silence  that  broods  over  the  scene  is 
like  the  silence  of  death.  Everywhere, 
indeed,  is  unwonted  stillness,  and  London 
seems  as  deserted  as  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians,  that  was  erst  gleaming  in  purple 
and  gold.  Only  the  Strand  is  always  alive, 
of  course.  Nothing  will  ever  quite  subdue 
the  Strand.  When  London  comes  to  its 
downfall  —  let  us  hope  not  until  some  new 
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London  has  arisen  to  inherit  its  fame  and 
its  traditions  —  when  this  comes  to  pass, 
the  last  sparks  of  its  vitality  will  linger  in 
the  Strand.  There,  shops  will  still  be  open, 
and  the  long-predicted  NewZealander  will 
buy  trinkets  and  photographs  as  memorials 
of  his  visit  to  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's.  And 
thus  in  spite  of  ftnow  and  frost  the  Strand 
always  carries  on  its  business,  although  in 
an  intermittent  way.  Omnibuses  struggle 
along,  cabs  move  about  at  a  footpace  ;  and 
there  are  actually  people,  fresh-looking  as 
if  from  the  country,  who  are  booking 
places  for  the  night's  performance  at  the 
box-offices  of  the  theatres.  They  have 
faith  in  the  future,  these  robust  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  in  their  own  ability  to  make 
their  way  through  snowdrifts  and  across 
treacherous  glissades. 

There  is  some  beauty  in  the  sight  of 
the  great  opening  of  Trafalgar  Square,  oa 
the  day  after  the  storm,  when  the  sua 
hangs  like  a  round,  fiery  face  in  the  sky 
—  a  jolly,  affable  face  that  you  can  gaze 
at  without  winking  —  the  great  field  of 
snow  piled  here  and  there  into  dusky 
masses ;  the  dark  buildings,  with  every 
balustrade  and  cornice  outlined  in  white ; 
King  Charles  and  his  steed  all  powdered, 
and  whitened  also,  and  hung  with  icicles; 
and  great  Nelson  on  his  column  crowned 
with  snow-wreaths.  The  new  avenue 
looks  like  a  gap  in  huge  cli£Es  of  strange, 
fantastic  forms,  all  honeycombed  in  some 
of  nature's  freaks,  rather  than  a  veritable 
street,  which  has,  or  should  have,  a  begin- 
ning and  an  end. 

Strange,  too,  looks  Pall  Mall  with  its 
festoons  of  wires  glittering  with  icy  parti- 
cles, the  widest  stretch  of  wires,  perhaps, 
in  any  city,  beginning  and  ending  you 
hardly  know  where  in  their  enormous 
span ;  but  now  with  many  of  the  strands 
hanging  broken  from  distant  roofs;  the 
ends  neatly  twined  round  lampposts,  or 
hung  limply  on  iron  railings.  There  is  a 
warning  here  against  these  extraordinary 
experiments  in  the  way  of  carrying  wires 
over  wide,  open  spaces. 

All  seems  strange  and  unfamiliar  in  this 
new  aspect  of  things,  till  we  turn  our 
backs  upon  the  grandiose  country  of  club- 
houses and  big  hotels,  and  pass  into  the 
region  of  Whitehall ;  and  then  the  build- 
ings assume  all  of  a  sudden  a  sympathetic 
and  human  expression.  They  are  dwarfed 
in  size  by  the  scale  to  which  the  eye  is 
accustomed,  but  they  wear  a  pleasant, 
comfortable  aspect  of  old-fashioned  dig- 
nity. There  is  the  Admiralty;  buildings 
these,  whose  doom  is  already  fixed,  heavy, 
I  sombre,  and  dull,  and  yet  with  a  character 
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of  their  own  that  sets  off  the  graceful 
quaintness  of  the  Horse  Guards  close  by, 
with  the  unpretentious  little  dome  and  the 
clock  by  which  so  many  generations  of 
old  soldiers  have  set  their  watches.  That 
(lock  stopped  in  the  snowstorm,  by  the 
way — stopped  at  half  past  five.  When 
the  snownakes  were  whirling  in  a  wild 
dance  about  its  face,  and  lodging  in  every 
crevice,  all  in  the  wintry  darkness  of  that 
snowy  morning,  the  clock  struggled  game- 
ly on,  and  then,  enveloped  in  a  snow- 
wreath,  its  hands  could  go  no  farther.  Is 
there  anything  in  prophecy  about  this? 
Has  Nostradamus  nothing  to  say  about 
the  stoppage  of  the  Horse  Guards  clock, 
and  can  nothing  portentous  in  the  cir- 
cumstance be  discovered  in  the  dark  say- 
ings of  Mother  Shipton  ? 

But,  all  muffled  and  mantled  in  snow, 
these  buildings  seem  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed 
in  all  this  rough  weather.  It  was  worse 
than  this,  perhaps,  when  Marlborough  was 
in  winter  quarters  in  the  Low  Countries; 
and  they  can  remember  the  great  frosts 
when  the  Thames  was  frozen  over,  and 
there  was  one  long  fair  and  festival  on  the 
ice  from  Putney  to  Redriff.  It  seems 
only  the  other  day,  when  our  Peninsular 
heroes  were  shivering  among  the  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  that  there  was  the  last 
great  frost  fair  on  the  river.  **  Shall  we 
see  another,  old  man  ?  '*  asks  the  Horse 
Guards  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  stillness 
of  the  snow-covered  streets,  but  without 
receiving  a  reply.  There  may  be  a  Pe- 
ninsula veteran  left  here  and  there,  and  a 
survivor  from  Waterloo,  but  who  is  left 
that  can  boast  of  having  seen  that  last 
frost  fair  ?  The  old  duke  was  busy  about 
that  time  — the  Iron  Duke,  whose  pres- 
ence seems  still  to  hang  about  these  old 
buildings  —  the  familiar  figure  in  blue  sur- 
tout,  white  ducks,  and  shiny  hat,  whose 
two  fingers  were  so  affably  raised  to  the 
salutes  of  the  giant  warriors  of  her  Maj* 
esty's  bodyguard. 

The  giant  warriors  are  still  there,  muf- 
fled in  their  cloaks,  their  helmets  glitter- 
ing from  the  shaded  interior  —  from  their 
tabernacles  all  covered  with  hoods  of 
snow.  There  is  a  marvellous  aspect  of 
quiet  and  tranquillity  all  over  the  wide 
thoroughfare,  as  if  old  London  had  come 
back  again  with  its  quiet,  leisurely  days. 
And  as  one  turns  to  take  in  a  last  impres- 
sion of  the  scene,  a  strange,  cold  thrill  runs 
through  the  frame,  ancf,  looking  up,  be- 
hold we  are  standing  under  the  scaffold  of 
King  Charles.    A  few  country  carts  are 


rumbling  along  over  the  slippery  surface ; 
some  could  get  no  farther,  and  have  been 
left  there  bivouacking  in  the  streets ;  and 
the  clear  space  in  front  of  the  baoqueting- 
house  is  filled  for  the  moment  with  the 
suggestion  of  a  crowd  of  stern  faces  and 
the  glitter  of  musket  and  halbert.  There 
is  a  napping,  piercing  cold  in  the  air,  and 
suddenly  a  dull,  muffled  shock.  But  it  is 
only  a  fall  of  snow  from  a  neighboring 
roof,  and  ghostly  suggestions  are  shaken 
off  as  we  come  in  sight  of  the  myriad  un- 
suggestive  pinnacles  of  Barry^s  palace. 

And  yet  even  here  there  is  something 
strange  and  wonderful  —  a  sight  not  seen 
for  a  few  centuries  by  mortal  man  —  and 
that  is  Westminster  Hall  crouching  be- 
neath the  great  pile  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  with  its  snow-sprinkled 
stretch  of  roof,  its  little  dormer  windows 
coldly  stacked  with  little  snowdrifts,  and 
the  great  flying  buttresses  all  picked  out 
in  white,  all  cold,  gloomy,  desolate,  and 
yet  with  a  kind  of  savage  grandeur,  speak- 
ing of  days  when  kings,  fierce  and  proud, 
kept  Christmas  and  held  high  revel  at 
Westminster,  while  the  old  hall  was  fes- 
tooned with  snow  and  frost  just  as  it  is 
to-day. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
CANVAS-BACKS. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  "The 
Monks  of  Thelema"  there  is  an  assertion 
which  most  Americans  will  maintain  to 
have  been  inspired  either  by  the  most 
malicious  malice  or  by  the  most  ignorant 
ignorance.  The  trustworthy  recorder  of 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  Abbey  of  Thelema  has  been 
relating  their  pleasant  habit  of  varying 
their  repasts  by  incursions  into  the  bills 
of  fare  of  foreign  countries,  and  after 
noting  that  oUa  podrida  and  pillau  and 
curry  were  borrowed  from  various  climes, 
Mr.  Walter  Besant  makes  this  strange 
declaration:  **As  there  is  no  cookery  in 
America,  it  was  impossible,  save  by  the 
aid  of  canvas-backs,  to  dine  d  fAm/n- 
caine?^  Now  all  good  Americans  will 
hasteu  to  denounce  this  declaration  as 
monstrous  and  indefensible;  they  will  be 
tempted  to  ask  how  Mr.  Besant  can  ex- 
pect the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  grant  the  protection  of  their 
copyright  laws  to  a  book  like  his,  enter* 
taining,  no  doubt,  and  in  the  main  instruc- 
tive beyond  question,  and  yet  charged 
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with  gastronomic  heresy  like  this.  Ver« 
ily  Mr.  Besant  is  ia  a  parlous  state ;  he 
should  be  put  to  his  purgation,  that  he 
may  clear  himself,  if  haply  he  can.  Has 
he  never  heard  of  terrapin,  the  true,  dia- 
mond-back terrapin  of  the  Chesapeake, 
whereof  the  belies  of  Baltimore  make 
their  boast?  Knows  he  nothing  of  the 
chicken  gumbo  of  the  Creoles  of  New 
Orleans?  Wots  he  not  of  the  soft-shell 
crab  of  New  York?  The  good  American 
may  ask  Mr.  Walter  Besant  why  it  is  be 
has  ignored  these  things  or  how  it  is  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  them.  The  good  Amer- 
ican, or  the  travelled  Englishman  who 
cherishes  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
high  deeds  of  a  sable  cordon  bleu  in  Bal- 
timore or  of  a  naturalized  chef  at  Del- 
monico's  in  New  York,  might  feel  moved 
to  adopt  the  method  of  the  master  whose 
memory  Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  nobly 
laboredf  to  keep  bright  in  the  sight  of  the 
men  and  women  of  "this  so-called  nine- 
teenth century ; "  they  might  be  tempted 
to  draw  up  a  Rabelaisian  list  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  triumphs  of  the  American  cook- 
ery, the  very  existence  of  which  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Besant  denies.  Thus,  they  might  set 
forth  the  merits  not  only  of 

Terrapin. 
Gumbo. 
Soft-shell  crabs. 

already  noted,  but  also  of 

Buckwheat  cakes. 

Redsnapper. 

Com-on-tbe-cob. 

Succotash. 

Squab. 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Shad. 

Pompano. 

Corn  bread. 

Prairie  chicken. 

Striped  bass. 

Pumpkin  pie. 

Clam  chowder. 

Spanish  mackereL 

Waffles. 

Strawberry  short  cake. 

The  list  is  not  comprehensive,  far  from  it, 
but  it  is  characteristic  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Can  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  after  reading 
with  the  attention  it  deserves  this  imper- 
fect catalogue  of  the  good  things  of  Amer- 
ican life,  place  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
declare  again  that  there  is  no  cookery  in 
America  when  he  sees  before  him  this 
list  of  finished  products  of  the  highest 
culinary  art  and  of  the  raw  materials  for 
gastronomic  endeavors  of  the  utmost  del- 
icacy ? 
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And  yet  we  doubt  not  that  the  most 
devout  gastronomer  in  America  will  will- 
ingly forgive  Mr.  Walter  Besant  for  his 
aspersions  on  the  cookery  of  the  United 
States,  because  he  has  made  an  exception 
in  favor  of  the  canvas-back.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  great  merit  In  this  excep- 
tion, for  he  were  a  churlish  knave  who 
could  slur  or  pass  over  in  silence  that 
most  enticing  of  birds.  No  man,  without 
instant  loss  of  self-respect  and  of  all  rep- 
utation as  a  critic  of  eating,  may  say  a 
word  against  the  canvas  back.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  makers  of  the  American 
republic  were  about  to  choose  a  national 
emblem,  Benjamin  Franklin  wished  them 
to  prefer  the  native  turkey  to  the  imperial 
eagle,  often  as  double-faced  as  he  is  two- 
headed  ;  and  now  truly  the  canvas-back  is 
—  in  one  sense  at  least  —  the  national 
bird  of  America,  the  one  which  bears  tid- 
ings of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  nations. 
Although  the  canvas-back  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  American  kitchen,  he  is  not 
alone  in  his  glory;  he  is  not  like  the 
Turk,  who  brooks  no  brother  near  the 
throne ;  he  has  first  cousins  in  the  bald- 
pate,  the  mallard,  and  the  red-head,  all  of 
them  ducks  second  only  to  the  unap- 
proachable canvas-back.  They  are  all 
good  with  a  great  goodness,  but  he  is  best 
of  all.  Yet  they  resemble  him  closely  in 
size  and  flavor,  and  they  masquerade  in 
his  borrowed  plumes  before  the  inexpert 
diner.  There  is  a  merry  jest  told  of  Mrs. 
Partington,  who  saw  an  itinerant  organ- 
boy  with  his  attendant  monkey,  and  as  he 
serenely  grinded  before  her  door  observed, 
*'  How  well  he  plays  for  one  so  young  I 
and  how  much  his  little  brother  in  the  red 
jacket  looks  like  him  1  *'  To  the  lordly 
canvas-back  the  red-head  duck  is  as  the 
little  brother  in  the  red  jacket.  In  that 
admirably  illustrated  and  as  admirably 
edited  book  **  Sport  with  Gun  and  Rod 
in  American  Woods  and  Waters  **  (New 
York :  The  Century  Company.  1883)  there 
is  an  ample  account  of  the  canvas-back,  of 
his  habitat,  of  his  habits,  of  his  tastes  and 
of  the  taste  of  him,  and  of  the  different 
methods  of  killing  him  and  of  cooking 
him.  This  chapter  was  written  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  LafiEan,  sometime  a  resident  of 
Baltimore,  where  those  twin  triumphs  of 
the  American  table,  the  canvas-back  and 
the  terrapin,  are  served  in  the  purest  per- 
fection. Mr.  Laffan  tells  us  that  few  can 
distinguish  between  the  canvas-back  and 
the  red-head  when  both  are  in  season. 
*'Only  those  very  familiar  with  the  birds 
can  tell  which  is  which  when  alive,  and 
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when  served  it  becomes  almost  an  impos- 
sibility.*' Mr.  Laffan  notes  that,  although 
the  ducks  of  the  Chesapeake  are  the  same 
birds  to  be  seen  in  Hudson's  Bay  and  on 
the  northern  lakes,  they  are  nowhere  else 
as  good  for  the  table.  **  They  follow  the 
edge  of  the  winter  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  water  they  prefer  to  feed 
in  is  that  in  which  the  ice  is  about  to 
form,  or  from  which  it  has  iust  disap- 
peared." The  great  vegetable  beds  of 
the  shallows  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  wild  celery  in  these 
beds,  make  this  the  favorite  feeding- 
ground  of  the  canvas-back,  and  give  to 
the  ducks  killed  there  a  surpassing  plump- 
ness and  a  most  delicate  flavor.  Mr.  Laf- 
fan describes  with  great  gusto  his  own 
adventures  on  a  shooting-trip  against  the 
canvas-back,  and  he  incidentally  shows  us 
the  various  methods  of  attack.  The  nefa- 
rious pot-hunter  uses  either  a  **  sink-boat " 
or  a  "  night  reflector,"  both  unsportsman- 
like and  murderous  devices.  The  "  night 
reflector*'  is  a  reflector  mounted  behind  a 
strong  lamp,  and  fixed  into  the  bow  of  a 
row-lMat,  which  is  then  steered  t>oIdly  at 
the  huge  **  beds  "  of  sleeping  ducks  which 
seem  to  be  fascinated  by  the  glaring  light 
and  fall  victims  to  the  huge  guns  of  the 
pot-hunter.  The  true  sportsman  uses 
•* blinds,"  and  delights  in  "tolling  in"  the 
ducks.  At  four  in  the  morning  the  seek- 
ers after  canvas-backs  are  rowed  down  to 
the  ** blind,"  which  is  the  name  for  "any 
sort  of  artificial  concealment,  placed  at  an 
advantageous  point  upon  the  shore.  They 
generally  consist. of  a  seat  in  a  sort  of  a 
box  or  shelter,  some  four  feet  deep,  and 
capable  of  containing  three  or  four  per- 
sons and  a  couple  of  dogs.  They  are 
thoroughly  covered  up  with  pine  branches 
and  young  pine-trees,  and  communicate 
with  the  shore  by  a  path  similarly  shel- 
tered." The  decoys  are  anchored  in  the 
shallow  water  immediately  in  front  of  the 
*'  blind."  The  ducks  are  shot  as  they 
swim  to  the  decoys  and  as  they  fly  away 
overhead;  they  are  brought  in  by  dogs 
carefully  trained  for  the  work,  and  doing 
their  duty  of  their  own  will,  without  the 
need  of  any  special  command.  "  Tolling 
in  "is  the  luring  of  the  ducks  within  range 
bv  means  of  the  curious  antics  of  a  dog 
of  another  kind,  also  carefully  trained. 
The  sportsmen  hide  in  a  "blind "or  be- 
hind the  tall  grass ;  an  assistant,  also  hid- 
den, throws  little  chips  of  wood  first  to 
the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  and  the 
"tolling"  dog  out  on  the  beach,  in  full 
sight  of  the  "  bed  "  of  ducks  far  out  from 
shore,  begins  frisking  first  to  the  right 


and  then  to  the  left  in  playful  chase  of 
these  chips.  The  curiositv  of  the  ducks, 
thus  scientificallv  arousea,  brings  them 
slowly  and  surefy  in  shore  and  within 
range.  Mr.  LafiEan  tells  us  that  "  the 
canvas-back  has  the  bump  of  inquisitive- 
ness  more  largely  developed  than  any 
other  wild  variety"  of  bird,  and  that 
"another  way  of  'tolling' ducks,  said  to 
be  very  effectual,  is  with  a  gorgeous  red 
and  yellow  bandana  handkerchief,  waved 
above  the  grass  and  rushes  on  a  stick." 
This  does  not  speak  highly  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  canvas-back. 

As  to  the  cooking  of  the  canvas-back 
there  are  two  opinions  — or  rather  there 
is  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  duration  of  that  operation. 
There  are  those  who  declare  that  the  can- 
vas-back cannot  be  too  little  cooked,  and 
that  to  carry  it  three  times  round  a  hot 
kitchen  is  quite  sufficient.  But  these  are 
Radicals.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
canvas-back  can  be  and  generally  is  over- 
cooked ;  and  an  over-cooked  canvas-back 
is  no  better  than  any  barnyard  duck.  Mr. 
Laffan  scarcely  overstates  the  case  when 
he  says  that,  if  the  canvas-back  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  oven  five  minutes  too 
long,  it  is  unfit  for  the  table.  "  A  good, 
quick  oven  will  cook  a  full-sized  duck  in 
twenty-two  minutes.  It  should  never  re- 
main in  over  twenty-five.  After  a  duck  is 
picked  and  drawn,  it  should  be  simply 
wiped  dry.  Water  should  never  touch  it, 
and  it  should  be  fairly  seasoned  before 
going  to  the  fire.  When  done  the  birds 
should  be  placed  in  pairs  in  hot,  dry 
dishes.  There  is  no  need  to  prepare  a 
gravy ;  immediately  they  are  cut  they  will 
fill  the  dish  with  the  richest  gravy  that 
ever  was  tasted."  Hominy  cakes,  fried  to 
a  tempting  brown,  are  as  indispensable 
adjuncts  to  the  canvas-back  as  is  the 
Yorkshire  pudding  to  the  roast  beef  of 
old  England;  they  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose and  they  should  be  served  in  the 
same  way.  In  one  of  the  earliest  and  one 
of  the  best  American  manuals  of  sport, 
"  The  Dog  and  the  Sportsman,"  by  J.  S. 
Skinner  (Philadelphia,  1845),  ^^^^^  ^^  K^^^^ 
a  recipe  for  the  cooking  of  the  canvas- 
back,  which  is  copied  into  "Sport  with 
Gun  and  Rod,"  and  which  it  may  be  well  to 
copy  here  again :  — 

How  TO  COOK  A  Canvas-Back.  — Take  it 
as  soon  after  the  iead^  rmssenger  brings  it 
down  as  possible,  even  while  it  is  yet  warm,  if 
it  can  be  so,  and  cook  it  in  a  "  tin  kitchen," 
turning  and  basting  it  frequently  with  a  gravy 
composed  in  the  bottom  of  the  oven  with  a 
little  water  and  a  grain  of  salt  and  its  own 
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dripping.  The  fire  sboald  be  a  brisk  one 
(hickory  the  best),  so  that  it  may  be  done  **  to  a 
turn  "  in  twenty-five  or  at  most  thirty  minates. 
Serve  it  up  immediately  in  its  own  gravy,  with 
a  dish  of  nice,  well-boiled  (and  then  fried) 
milk-white  hominy. 

The  American  cook  has  learned  wisdom 
within  the  last  forty  years,  and  Mr.  Laf- 
fan's  advice  in  regard  to  time  and  the  use 
of  water  strikes  us  as  sounder  than  Mr. 
Skinner's.  Mr.  LafiEan  gives  us  also  ex- 
cellent suggestions  as  to  the  carving  of 
the  properly  cooked  canvas  back  —  advice 
much  needed,  we  fear,  by  those  who  have 
never  tasted  the  duck  on  his  native  shore. 
'*  Slicing  the  bird  is  unheard  of.  The 
two-pronged  fork  is  inserted  diagonally 
astride  the  breast-bone,  and  the  knife  lays 
half  of  the  bird  on  each  side,  leaving  the 
'*  carcass "  on  the  fork  between.  The 
triangle  of  meat  an  inch  thick  comprised 
between  the  leg  and  the  wing,  with  its 
apex  at  the  back  and  its  base  at  the  breast, 
is  considered  the  most  delicious  morsel 
of  meat  that  exists."  As  this  is  the  only 
way  of  carving  the  canvas-back  to  advan- 
tage, it  follows  that  the  proper  allowance 
of  ducks  for  a  dinner  is  one  to  every 
two  guests,  that  each  guest  may  have  a 
breast.  Of  course  if  the  dinner  is  very 
simple  and  brief,  and  especially  if  the 
diners  are  mostly  of  the  sterner  sex,  this 
allowance  may  be  doubled,  and  every 
man  may  have  a  bird  of  his  own.  There 
is  a  host  in  New  York  who  is  fond  of  the 
national  game  of  the  United  States  — 
poker  —  and  who  gives  little  poker  par- 
ties preceded  by  an  appropriate  dinner. 
As  it  happens,  poker  can  best  be  played 
by  either  six  or  five  —  whence  its  oc- 
casional nickname,  "five-handed  whist.'* 
The  host  seats  his  five  guests  about  a 
round  table.  Before  every  man  is  a  plate 
with  a  dozen  oysters.  Behind  every  man 
is  an  ice-packed  bottle  of  the  dry  cham- 
pagne he  affects.  The  oysters  are  suc- 
ceeded by  terrapin.  Then  a  canvas-back 
is  put  before  every  guest,  and  one  or  two 
more  are  held  in  reserve  for  any  roan  with 
an  appetite.  Afterward  comes  a  mayon- 
naise  of  celery;  then  the  sable  waiter 
serves  a  little  fruit  and  a  cheese;  finally, 
there  is  a  cup  of  coffee,  after  which  the 
table  is  cleared  for  action,  and  the  search 
for  four  aces  follows  the  tasting  of  terrapin 
and  the  carving  of  canvas  backs.  To  an 
American  of  proper  views  nothing  could 
be  better  than  the  entertainment  here  of- 
fered ;  terrapin,  canvas-backs,  and  poker, 
these  are  the  highest  of  sublunary  de- 
lights. We  recommend  them  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Besant. 


From  The  Spectator. 
ORASSE,    AND    THE     MANUFACTURE    OF 

SCENT. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  most  perfect 
on  the  Riviera ;  the  sky  is  serenely  blue, 
the  sea  rolls  lazily  as  if  overburdened 
with  warmth,  the  scent  of  the  orange-blos- 
som still  lingers  undisturbed  by  wind  upon 
terraced  hills,  the  air  is  gently  bracing, 
and  every  one  is  in  a  good  humor.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  however,  that  there  are  few 
who  do  not  complain  of  the  monotony  of  a 
prolonged  residence,  and  long  to  feel  at 
liberty  once  mbre,  to  breathe  the  fresher 
air  beyond  the  mountains ;  yet,  no  sooner 
does  a  northern  winter  finally  set  in,  than 
the  thoughts  fly  back  to  the  winding  coast- 
line.<of  the  sunny  sea,  the  mistral  is  for- 
gotten amid  the  fog,  or  rain,  or  cold  at 
home,  the  dream  of  an  ideal  life  retaros, 
and  the  charm  is  irresistible  again. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  year,  the 
wild  flowers  begin  to  bloom,  violets  com- 
ing first  in  great  abundance,  soon  followed 
by  hyacinths,  bluebells,  narcissus,  and  all 
their  sister  train  of  light  and  color ;  but 
in  February  the  aspect  is  changed,  the 
mistral  sweeps  along  the  land,  curling 
over  the  olive-leaves,  till  the  country  be- 
comes silver  grey  instead  of  sombre  green, 
driving  clouds  of  dust  before  it,  and  pen- 
etrating everywhere  like  a  thorough  scav- 
enger. A  period  of  restlessness  then 
commences;  the  invalid  loses  ground, 
and  is  weary  of  the  proximity  of  the  sea, 
from  which  there  is  only  one  escape,  to  a 
quiet,  old-fashioned  Proven9al  town  called 
Grasse,  lying  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Basses  Alps,  with  fresh,  invigorating  air, 
and  having  for  its  chief  attraction  the  iai- 
portant  business  of  manufacturing  scent. 
The  position  is  very  pleasant,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  eleven  hundred  feet  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain  guarding  off  the  north,  and 
about  ten  miles  by  rail  behind  Cannes,  so 
that  there  is  a  full  southern  aspect  which 
tempers  the  atmosphere,  and  renders  pos- 
sible a  great  cultivation  of  flowers.  Ow- 
ing to  the  height,  the  wild  flowers  are  a 
little  later  than  those  of  the  true  Riviera; 
but  acres  of  violets  are  privately  grown, 
with  innumerable  beds  of  hyacinths,  jon- 
quils, and  narcissus ;  while  long  before  it 
is  necessary  to  leave,  the  may  blooms  upon 
the  hedges,  and  the  tender  star  of  Beth- 
lehem brightly  gleams  everywhere,  in 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  green  of  spring. 
During  this  season  the  factories  work  to 
their  full  extent,  though  the  treatment  is 
so  slow,  and  in  some  instances  requires 
such  constant  repetition,  that  flowers  are 
only  received   twice  a  week.    If,   bow- 
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ever,  one  should  happen  to  visit  a  factory 
on  a  receiving-day,  one  will  find  the  floors 
of  the  reception-rooms  covered,  perhaps, 
with  a  mass  of  violets,  upon  which  proba- 
bly recline  two  or  three  young  ladies,  en- 
joying the  perfume  and  delighting  in  the 
reality  of  an  imaginative  dream.  Every 
flower,  before  arriving  at  the  perfumery, 
is  removed  from  its  stem,  when,  accord- 
Ing  to  its  nature,  it  undergoes  one  of  three 
processes,  —  distillation,  submersion  in 
hot  grease,  or  absorption  by  cold  grease, 
all  utensils  used  in  the  manufacture  being 
made  of  copper. 

The  first  is  the  costly  but  ordinarv 
method  of  the  retort,  placed  over  a  small 
furnace,  carrying  the  vapor  as  it  con- 
denses  into  a  receiver,  with  glass  tubes  on 
the  outside  to  catch  the  essential  oil. 
Verbena,  geranium,  and  lavender  are 
treated  in  this  way.  The  second  is  very 
curious,  and,  seemingly,  ought  to  be  dis- 
astrous. Flowers  in  certain  proportions 
are  flung  into  good-sized  kettles  of  hot 
pork  and  beef-grease,  kept  warm  by  plac- 
ing the  vessels  in  boiling  water  ;  they  are 
well  stirred  together,  and  left  still  hot  for 
twelve  hours,  after  which  the  mixture  is 
heavily  pressed.  The  flowers  are  then 
thrown  away,  and  the  operation  is  repeated 
with  fresh  ones,  until  the  liquid  grease  is 
sufiiciently  charged  with  odor,  when  it  is 
placed  in  a  cold  receiver  half-full  of  spir- 
its of  wine,  which  in  a  few  days  becomes 
impregnated  with  the  perfume,  and  is 
drawn  ofiE  for  sale.  If  the  grease  is  not 
subjected  to  the  spirits  of  wine  on  the 
premises,  it  is  sold  in  its  congealed  state 
to  the  London  scent-makers,  who  treat  it 
at  their  leisure.  Roses,  orange-blossoms, 
and  violets  are  some  of  those  requiring 
this  method.  The  third,  to  the  eyes  of  a 
novice,  does  not  appear  so  hopelessly  de- 
structive or  so  wilfully  barbarous ;  yet  the 
sacrifice  of  beauty  is  the  same.  A  layer 
of  olive-oil  or  cold  grease,  carefully  pre- 

eared,  is  placed  upon  a  frame,  the  flowers 
eing  dotted  over  it  face  downward,  and 
remaining  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours. 
The  process  is  very  tedious,  requiring  to 
be  repeated  with  the  same  grease  many 
times,  after  which  the  perfume  is  ab- 
sorbed by  spirits  of  wine,  as  in  the  previ- 
ous manner.  The  delicate  scents  can 
only  be  caught  in  this  way,  —  will  only 
give  out,  so  to  speak,  their  exact  selves  ac- 
cording to  nature.  It  is  no  extraction, 
but  literal  absorption,  the  catching  of 
sweetness  freely  imparted  to  the  fresh  air 
of  native  hillsides.  Jessamine,  tuberose, 
jonquil,  and  others  not  of  tough  forma- 
tion, must  be  submitted  to  this  treatment. 


The  industry  is  of  great  value ;  there  are 
upwards  of  nfty  perfumeries ;  and  though 
the  London  market  is  the  best  outlet,  yet 
their  products  are  being  gradually  shipped 
to  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
is  no  toil  about  the  work,  no  grinding 
poverty,  no  din  or  rattle  of  machinery,  no 
emaciated  children,  everything  is  quiet 
and  peaceful ;  in  fact,  if  it  would  not  be  a 
paradox,  one  might  call  life  in  these  facto- 
ries the  Nirvana  of  labor.  The  manu- 
facture being  a  very  profitable  one,  the 
perfumers  are  naturally  the  men  of  the 
place,  and  besides  possessing  good  means 
are  large  owners  of  property  at  Cannes 
and  Nice,  as  well  as  at  Grasse. 

The  situation  of  the  little  town  is  ex- 
tremely good,  being  built  upon  a  hillside, 
like  all  others  along  the  coast,  probably 
for  greater  protection  against  the  early 
marauders;  the  houses  climbing  up  in 
clusters  to  the  top,  on  which  rises  the 
church  and  the  inevitable  watch-tower, 
it  boasts  of  some  antiquity,  dating  as  far 
back  as  the  seventh  century,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name  from  a  colony 
of  Jews,  who  having  found  gr&ce  in  the 
eyes  of  the  then  ruling  powers  of  Pro- 
vence, were  allowed  to  live  and  build  them- 
selves a  home.  It  suffered  many  trials  in 
the  early  wars,  and  according  to  the  local 
chronicle,  was  ravaged  by  the  Saracens, 
but  surviving  all  its  troubles,  attained  a 
certain  amount  of  prosperity  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  finally  vanishing  from  all 
claim  to  historical  interest,  since  Napoleon 
passed  through  on  the  way  to  Paris,  after 
his  escape  from  Elba.  Beyond  all  ordi- 
nary attractions,  however,  Grasse  has  now 
the  pre-eminent  advantage  of  being  the 
only  place  in  the  south  where  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  country  can  be  easily  obtained. 
The  views  are  very  fine ;  a  wide  valley  lies 
beneath  the  town,  covered  with  olives, 
studded  with  cottages,  and  overlooked  by 
a  superb  level  departmental  road,  com- 
manding a  long  line  of  country  ;  the  village 
of  Mongin  nestling  among  the  hills  which 
shelter  Cannes.  To  the  left,  but  at  some 
distance,  are  the  Maritime  Alps,  occa- 
sionally crowned  with  snow;  while  to  the 
right  is  the  Est^rel  Range,  with  here  and 
there  the  smoke  of  the  charcoal-burners 
curling  upward,  and  ever  wrapped  in  that 
"clear  obscure*'  which  softens  the  outline 
and  clearly  marks  the  deep  valleys  by 
contrast  with  shade,  the  Gulf  of  Napoule 
lying  at  its  base.  The  excursions  are  all 
of  a  more  interesting  character  than  those 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  coast,  that  to  St. 
Vallier  having  the  additional  attraction  of 
Roman  remains;  while  the  peasant  worn- 
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en,  in  their  fancy  for  outward  adornment, 
have  added  to  the  picturesaueness  of  the 
country  by  the  adoption  of  various  varie- 


ties of  straw  bats,  the  manufacture  of 
which  is  the  staple  commodity  of  a  neigh* 
boring  commune. 


Water  Wolves.  —  Mr.  Newnham,  an  En- 
glish resident  at  Antwerp,  in  order  to  test  the 
theory  of  migration,  made  two  new  ponds,  and 
stocked  one  with  pike  and  the  other  with  small 
fresh-water  fish,  such  as  dace,  roach,  barbel, 
etc.  After  two  days  he  had  both  ponds 
emptied,  when  it  was  discovered  that  many  of 
the  pike  had  travelled  by  some  means  or  other 
from  their  own  pond  into  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  had  devoured  the  greater  part  of 
them.  That  these  pike  should  have  taken  less 
than  two  days  to  think  out  their  marauding 
plan  and  put  it  in  practice,  is  an  additional 
proof  that  the  water  wolf  is  at  least  possessed 
of  a  prompt  and  decided  character.  These 
Antwerp  pike  attained  their  end  (and  that  of 
the  small  fry),  but  another  pike  on  record 
came  near  having  a  different  fate.  He  adorned 
the  aquarium  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  One 
night  the  glass  tank  in  which  he  lived  broke, 
and  the  water  wolf,  not  appreciating  being  left 
thus  high  and  dry,  was  found  next  morning  by 
the  keeper  at  a  distance  of  twenty-four  yards 
away,  making  for  a  piece  of  water.  Fortu- 
nately for  him  he  was  not  allowed  to  reach  it, 
for  that  pond  contained  the  otters,  who  would 
no  doubt  have  greatly  appreciated  a  morning 
call  from  a  fine  young  pike.  There  can  hi 
little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  pike  is  decid- 
edly an  exception  to  the  rule  that  fish  have 
little  or  no  intelligence.  Even  the  size  of  his 
brain  is  worthy  of  respect  Its  proportionate 
size  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  body  is  as 
I  to  1,300 ;  in  the  shark,  whose  intelligence  has 
so  often  been  vaunted,  it  is  only  as  i  to  2,500 ; 
while  in  the  tunny  it  is  but  as  i  to  3,700.  The 
only  thing  that  dulls  the  pike*s  intelligence  is 
his'greed ;  but  even  this  may  perhaps  only  be 
caused  by  an  overweening  confidence  in  his 
own  gastric  juices.  Like  many  other  vora- 
cious animals,  to  swallow  seems  to  be  his  only 
joy ;  palate  he  has  little  or  none.  What  was 
thought  of  his  powers  of  discrimination  by  our 
ancestors  may  be  gathered  from  Sir  Hugh 
Plat,  who,  in  his*' Jewel-house  of  Art  and  Na- 
ture," published  in  1653,  gives  the  receipt  for 
the  following  toothsome  morsel :  "  Fill  a 
sheep's  gut  with  small  unslaked  limestones, 
and  tie  the  same  well  at  both  ends,  that  no 
water  get  therein ;  and,  if  any  pike  devour  it 
(as  they  are  a  ravening  fish  and  very  likely  to 
do),  she  dieth  in  a  short  time. 

Saturday  Review. 


foundation  of  the  Cremation  Society  I  was 
asked  by  the  council  to  invite  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury to  become  its  president.  He  declined, 
but  with  reluctance.  He  told  me  that  if  he 
had  been  younger  he  would  have  accepted,  but 
that  he  felt  too  old  for  combating  the  opposi- 
tion which  such  a  society  must  expect  to  meet 
for  some  years  to  come.  When  the  late  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  published  his  views  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  cremation  interfering  with  the  resur- 
rection of  the  burnt  body.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
exclaimed  to  me, '  What  an  audacious  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Almighty!  What 
has  become  of  the  blessed  martyrs  who  were 
burnt  at  the  stake?'  Last  April,  when  £  was 
about  to  lecture  on  cremation  at  the  Parkes 
Museum,  Lord  Shaftesbury  promised  to  take 
the  chair.  But  two  days  oefore  the  time  ar- 
ranged for  the  lecture  he  sent  for  me  and 
expressed  his  great  regret  that  he  was  too  ill 
to  be  present.  At  my  request  he  wrote  a  note, 
which  was  read  at  the  Museum  by  Sir  Lyon 
Pla>fair,  which  is  published  in  the  Times  of 
April  23rd  this  year,  and  which  contains  the 
following  sentence:  *  There  is  another  argu- 
ment, urged  on  religious  grounds,  that  it  will 
annihilate  all  hope  of  a  resurrection.  I  have 
never  hea/d  the  question  discussed  theologi- 
cally, but  surely  it  may  be  met  by  the  interro- 
gation, **  What,  then,  will  become  of  the  thou- 
sands of  blessed  martyrs  who  have  died  at  the 
stake  in  ancient  and  modem  persecutions?"' 
I  think,"  adds  Mr.  Wells,  "this  reminder  of 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  on  a  question 
which  is  every  year  becoming  of  greater  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  is  now  opposed  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  sentimental  or  religious  grounds, 
may  be  of  some  value  and  interest." 


Cremation.  —Mr.  Spencer  Wells  tells  the 
following  anecdote  as  to  the  late  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's ideas  on  cremation.    "Soon  after  the 


The  best  plant  at  present  known  for  con- 
solidating, by  the  interlacing  of  its  roots,  the 
loose  soil  of  a  newly  made  embankment  is, 
according  to  M.  Cambier  (of  the  French  Rail- 
way Service),  the  double  poppy.  While  the 
usual  grasses  and  clovers  need  several  months 
for  the  development  of  their  comparatively 
feeble  roots,  the  double  poppy  germinates  in  a 
few  days,  and  in  two  weeks  grows  enough  to 
give  some  protection  to  the  slope,  while  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  months,  the  roots,  which 
are  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  are  found  to 
have  interlaced  so  as  to  retain  the  earth  far 
more  firmly  than  those  of  any  grass  or  grain. 
.Though  the  plant  is  an  annual,  it  sows  itself 
after  the  first  year,  and  with  a  little  care  the 
bank  is  always  in  good  condition.        Natm. 
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LIFE'S  PHILOSOPHY.— 1886. 


Do  not  hurry,  do  not  flurry  I 
Nothing  good  is  got  by  worry. 
Bide  the  hour  to  make  the  spring  1 
Take  life  easy :  that's  the  thing. 

Do  not  trouble,  do  not  trouble  I 
Heavy'hearts  make  toiling  double. 
Groans  the  back  with  loaded  pain  ? 
Laugh,  and  'twill  grow  light  again. 

Do  not  sorrow,  do  not  sorrow ! 
Grief  to-day  is  joy  to-morrow. 
Life  flows  smoothly  after  fears : 
Eyes  shine  brightest  washed  with  tears. 

Hark  the  children,  hark  the  voices  1 
Somewhere,  everything  rejoices. 
Blasts  without  of  winter  ring. 
Yet  inward  mirth  makes  endless  spring. 

Soon  from  elms  will  rooks  be  cawing. 
Young  lambs  leaping,  old  folk  thawing  : 
Soon  with  a  sunny  April  dawn 
Will  daisies  bright  bedeck  the  lawn. 

Forward,  then,  to  victory  straining  I 
Forward,  as  brave  men,  uncomplaining ! 
The  game's  afoot,  and  here's  the  ball : 
Yonder  the  goal :  on,  comrades  all  I 

India,  Ireland  ?    Brood  not  o*er  them  I 
Church  and  State  ?    Fight,  fear  not,  for  them  ! 
Statesmen  baffled,  leaders  lost  ? 
Yet,  courage,  friends  I    God  leads  our  host  I 

Good  gathers  strength,  and  lo  I  the  powers 
Of  darkness  yield.    The  day  is  ours. 
Tho'  cloud  and  tempest  wrap  the  sky, 
Yet  wakes  behind  the  Eternal  eye. 

Watching,  wondering,  yearning,  knowing 
Whence  the  stream,  and  where  'tis  going. 
Seems  all  mystery  ?    By-and-by 
He  will  speak,  and  tell  us  why. 
Spectator.  A.  G.  B. 


O  GOLDEN  sun,  O  happy  day. 
Why  hasten,  hasten  thus  away  ? 
A  little  wh\le,  a  little  while, 
A  little  longer  on  us  smile. 

Dark-vestured  queen,  so  soon  must  thou 
With  starry  circle  wreathe  thy  brow? 
O  Night,  anon  thou'lt  welcome  be, 
When  he  I  love  is  gone  from  me. 

Is  it  the  star  of  love  that  shines 
Between  yon  cloudy  western  lines  ? 

0  star  untrue,  that  giv'st  command 
To  sever  loving  hand  from  hand  1 

When  he  I  love  from  me  is  gone. 
And  in  my  chamber  all  alone 

1  loose  the  honeysuckle  spray 

He  culled  to  deck  my  hair  to-day; 


The  fragrance  still  shall  breathe  him  nigh 
In  dreams,  as  on  my  bed  I  lie ; 
In  dreams  with  him  I'll  wander  o'er 
The  mountain-side,  the  lake's  still  shore. 

But  now  there  is  no  need  to  dream  ; 
We  sit  beside  the  bubbling  stream  ; 
O  Night,  a  little  while  delay ! 
O  linger  yet,  wan  fading  Day  1 

Alas,  they  hear  not ;  sad  and  slow 
The  west  puts  off  her  crimson  glow  ; 
The  night  winds  gather  bleak  and  chill. 
Larger  in  darkness  looms  the  hill, 
And  louder  sounds  the  rushing  rill. 

J.   R.  MOZLKT. 


TO  A  PLUM-PUDDING. 

Shall  fumes  of  haggis  fill  Apollo's  nose  ?  * 

Of  ** country  messes"  shall   the  Muse  be 
fain?t 

And  thou,  consummate*  compound,  thoa  re- 
main 
But  theme  (too  rare)  of  culinary  prose  ! 
Spheroid  oblate,  whose  microcosm  shows 

Choice  gifts  of  Nature  from  her  triple  rei^n 

For  Art's  deft  hand  to  mingle  and  constrain, 
Till  round  thy  "  spotty  globe  "  blue  ether  glows. 

Salt,  sugar,  suet,  flour,  and  eggs,  and  spice. 
Citrons'  green  masses,  raisins'  sanguine  crowd, 
Milk,  cognac,  lime-juice ;  minor  dainties  which. 

Though  not  essential,  are  exceeding  nice  ; 
Sweet  may  be  other  cates,  but  thus  endowed, 
O  well-yclept  /YwOT-pudding,  thou  art  rick. 

Spectator,  J-  S.  D. 

*  See  Bums* 8  Address  to  a  Haggis, 
t  See  Miltoo't  L' Allegro. 


JANUARY,   1886, 
BY  JENNETTS  FOTHERGILL. 

A  GLAD  new  year  has  dawned  again  on  earth. 
All  hopefully  we  turn  another  page. 
And  give  the  greeting  known  in  every  age. 
While  happy  homes  resound  with  children's 

mirth. 
And  joyous  night  atones  for  sunless  day. 
Earth  lies  in  frost-bound  beauty,  still  and  sad. 
The  leafless  trees  with  purest  white  are  clad, 
The  streams  are  silent,  save  where  skaters  gay 
Are  gliding  fearless  o'er  the  glassy  wave. 
With  glowing  cheeks,  and  jest,  and  laughter 

Making  the  short-lived  winter  day  as  bright 
As  when  the  spring  its  flowers  and  sunshine 
gave. 
Though  all  around  be  dark,  and  cold,  and 

drear. 
Blithe  hearts  give  joyous  welcome  to  the 
year, 

Sunday  Magaxme. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY. • 

The  histor)'  of  England  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  will  go  down  to  posterity 
marked  deeply  and  abidingly  with  the 
Dame  of  one  noble  man,  who  might  fairly 
have  adopted  the  words  of  the  modest 
Abou  Ben  Adhem  to  the  recording  angel, 
and  bidden  the  coming  Macaulay  or  Green, 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  felIow*roea. 

How  much  we,  as  a  nation,  owe  to  the 
wise  philanthropy,  the  steady  courage,  the 
persistent  activity  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Shaftsbury,  it  is  almost  too  sooo  to  esti- 
mate. Yet  a  cursory  glance  at  the  annals 
of  the  last  fifty  years  will  show  that  while 
many  statesmen  have  devoted  their  best 
days  to  reforming  the  constitution,  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  a  party,  flattering  or 
irritating  foreign  powers,  one  at  least  has 
held  undeviatingly  on  his  course  of  prac- 
tical usefulness,  and  has  confined  his  am- 
bition to  the  higher  work  of  helping  the 
helpless,  raising  the  fallen,  and  earning 
that  golden  sentence  from  the  lips  of  the 
King,  '*  Inasmuch  as  thou  hast  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
thou  hast  done  it  unto  me." 

We  are  not  going  to  assume  (hat  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  the  prime  originator  or 
sole  actor  in  afl  the  benevolent  movements 
with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  allied. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  him 
the  majority  of  them  largely  owe  their 
success.  To  his  sympathy  and  help,  to 
his  advocacy  and  pilotship,  the  many  acts 
of  Parliament  which  have  been  passed  in 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  women 
and  children,  of  the  operative,  and  of  the 
poorer  classes  generally,  and  the  numerous 
societies  which  throw  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters  of  modern  life,  owe  an  incalculable 
debt.     Favored  with  longer  life  and  more 

•  I.  Ragged  Schools.  Quarterly  Review^  No. 
CLVIII.,  December,  1&46,  pp.  127-141.  (Article  by 
Lord  Ash  LBV.) 

a.  Speeches  on  the  Claims  and  Interests  of  the 
Laboring  Classes.  By  the  Rishl  Honorable  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.     London:  Chapman  &  Hall.     1S6S. 

3.  Talhs  with  the  PeopU  by  Men  of  Mark.  Vol.  /. 
The  Earl  of  Sha/Usbury^  K.G,  Ldiied  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Bullock,  B.D.  London:  Home  Words 
Publishing  Office. 

4.  Shaftesbury  i  his  Life  and  Work,  By  G.  HoL- 
DBN  PiKB.    London:  Partridge  &  Co. 


pervading  influence  than  John  Howard, 
his  work  has  happily  covered  a  larger  field 
of  English  needs,  and  his  fame  is  inwoven 
and  lastingly  emblazoned  in  the  marvel- 
lous advance  which  this  country  has  made 
in  civilization  during  the  middle  of  the 
century. 

That  this  our  Lord  Shaftesbury  had 
illustrious  ancestors,  is  a  fact  that  affords 
neither  matter  for  special  wonderment, 
nor  a  basis  for  theories  of  intellectual 
heredity.  Not  one  of  them  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  force  of  character,  the  un- 
flagging devotion  to  duty,  which  were  part 
and  parcel  of  this  man's  nature.  The  first 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  as  prominent  a 
figure  in  the  historic  gallery  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  his  descendant  in  the 
nineteenth.  And  we  must  remember  that 
the  age  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Common- 
wealth was,  in  many  respects,  an  age  of 
giants.  Our  fathers  of  that  period  were 
so  large  in  their  notions,  so  ardent  in  their 
politics,  so  deadly  in  their  conflicts,  so 
deep  in  their  theology,  so  unlimited  in 
their  oratory,  that  the  family  must  have 
been  ignoble  indeed  which  did  not  furnish 
a  man  of  some  mark  to  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  it  was  an  age  fitted  to  bring 
out  all  that  was  in  a  man ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful  whether  we  of  the  present  day,  how- 
ever great  or  advanced  in  physical  science 
and  mechanical  skill,  are  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared, either  in  earnestness  or  in  capabil- 
ity, with  the  rank  and  file  of  those  bright 
and  picturesque  times.  We  need  scarcely 
marvel,  therefore,  that  the  alliance  of  two 
ancient  families  produced  a  man  of  such 
notability  as  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  first 
Baron  Ashley  and  first  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bur«y. 

To  sketch  his  career,  even  faintly,  would 
be  to  trace  the  history  of  .the  main  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  His  mother's 
father  was  a  notable  knight.  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley,  of  St.  Giles's  House,  who  had 
been  war  secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  to  whom  posterity  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  introduction  of  that  use- 
ful esculent,  the  cabbage,  from  Holland. 
The  historians  tell  us  how  this  good  man's 
grandson  shifted  from  side  to  side  in  the 
civil  war,  standing  up  first  for  King  and 
then    for   Parliament;    how   he    became 
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privy  councillor  to  Cromwell,  boon  com- 
panion to  Charles  II.,  unprofessional,  yet 
excellent  lord  chancellor,  a  constituent 
vowel  of  the  famous  Cabal ;  then  a  refu- 
gee to  the  land  of  his  aversion,  but  also 
the  land  of  liberty —  Holland ;  and  finally, 
to  crown  all  his  anomalies,  the  bosom 
friend  of  straightforward  John  Locke,  who 
honored  him  with  a  flaming  biography. 

A  modern  poet  —  the  late  Lord  Lytton, 
in  his  **  St.  Stephen's  "  —  has  well  put  the 
difficulty  of  unravelling  the  mystery  of  this 
first  Shaftesbury's  character :  — 

Yet  who  has  pierced  the  labyrinth  of  that 
brain  ? 

Who  plumbed  that  genius,  both  so  vast  and 
vain? 

What  moved  its  depths?  Ambition?  Pas- 
sion?   Whim? 

This  day  a  Strafford,  and  the  next  a  Pym. 

Is  it,  in  truth,  as  Dryden  hath  implied  ? 

Was  his  "great  wit  to  madness  near  allied "  ? 

Accept  that  guess,  and  it  explains  the  man : 

Reject  —  and  solve  the  riddle  if  you  can. 

But  the  "  madness  *'  was  simply  an  over- 
weening ambition,  and  a  readiness  to  shift 
his  principles  which  was  peculiar  neither 
to  Shaftesbury  nor  to  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  third  earl  is  known  to  fame  as  the 
author  of  the  ''Characteristics  of  Men, 
Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times  '*  —  a  work 
which  once  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
world,  but  is  now  familiar  only  to  the  cu- 
rious student.  His  merits  as  a  writer  and 
thinker  are  not  too  leniently  bandied  by 
the  poet  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Stonehewer :  **  You  say  you  cannot  con- 
ceive how  Lord  Shaftesbury  came  to  be  a 
philosopher  in  vogue.  1  will  tell  you : 
First,  he  was  a  lord ;  secondly,  he  was  as 
vain  as  any  of  his  readers ;  thirdly,  men 
are  very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do 
not  understand;  fourthly,  they  will  believe 
anything  at  all,  provided  they  are  under 
no  obligation  to  believe  it,'*  etc. 

The  fourth  earl  was  not  without  his 
good  points.  An  enthusiastic  collector  of 
shells  and  minerals,  he  was  also  a  patron 
of  literary  men,  who  in  those  days  were 
usually  in  sore  need  of  a  helping  hand. 
We  can  forgive  him  the  extravagance  of 
spending  many  thousands  in  the  construc- 
tion and  adornment  of  a  grotto  for  the 
sake  of  the  kindness  which  he  is  said  to 


have  shown  to  Thomson  in  bis  last  ill- 
ness ;  though  that  may  be  simply  a  tradi- 
tion, based  on  the  possession  of  the  poet's 
writing  table  and  other  relics  at  St.  Giles's 
House. 

It  certainly  was  not  from  the  versatile 
poKtician,  nor  from  the  shallow  philoso- 
pher, nor  from  the  trifle-loving  diUttanU, 
that  the  seventh  earl  derived  his  charac- 
teristics. His  life,  prolonged  to  just  double 
the  length  of  that  of  the  third  earl,  was 
not  wasted  in  vain«  speculations,  set  forth 
in  afiEectedly  fine  language,  but  was  filled 
from  end  to  end  with  an  amount  of  practi- 
cal philanthropy  which  has  scarcely  had  a 
parallel  in  our  island  story.  Born  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  —  on  April  28, 
1801  —  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow,  and  thence  went  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  in  1822,  he 
took  a  first  class  in  Uteris  humanioribus. 
We  get  a  glimpse  of  his  college  life  from 
his  fellow-student.  Bishop  Short,  of  Ade- 
laide, who,  meeting  his  old  friend  sixty 
years  afterwards  in  the  chair  at  the  Vic- 
toria institute,  told  the  audience  that  he 
well  remembered  "  watching  Lord  Ashley 
day  after  day  walking  up  the  great  ball  of 
that  ancient  bouse  on  his  wav  to  lecture, 
assiduous  in  bis  duties,  diligent  in  bis 
studies,"  and  thinking,  "  If  that  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  English  aristocracy,  we  have 
in  the  House  of  Lords  an  institution  which 
has  no  rival  throughout  the  world." 

Leaving  college  with  all  the  advantages 
of  success  and  high  position,  he  had  now 
to  choose  his  career;  and  in  one  of  bis 
later  speeches  he  has  told  the  world  of 
his  dilemma,  and  how  he  had  felt  the 
his  strong  attractions  of  the  siren  sisters, 
science  and  literature. 

In  early  life  I  was  passionately  devoted  to 
science,  so  much  so  that  I  was  almost  disposed 
to  pursue  science  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else,  tt  passed  away,  and  I  betook  myself  to 
literature,  hoping  that  I  should  not  only  equal, 
but  that  I  should  rival  many  in  mental  accom- 
plishments. Other  things  were  before  me,  and 
other  things  passed  away,  because,  do  what  I 
would,  I  was  called  to  another  career;  and 
now  I  find  myself  at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  not 
a  philosopher,  not  an  author,  but  simply  an  old 
man  who  has  endeavored  to  do  his  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call  him. 
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In  decidiDg  on  a  career  of  public  use- 
fulness, we  n)ay  conclude  that  he  was  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  good  principles  im- 
bibed in  childhood  from  the  humble 
source  to  which  in  after  life  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  trace  whatever  was  admirable 
in  his  long  course  of  benevolent  action. 
In  a  letter  quoted  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bullock, 
in  the  Fireside  News^  the  earl  expresses 
his  obligation  to 

the  very  dear  and  blessed  old  woman  (her  name 
was  Maria  Millas)  who  first  taught  me  in  my 
earliest  years  to  think  on  God  and  His  truth. 
She  had  been  my  mother's  maid  at  Blenheim 
before  my  mother  married.  After  the  mar- 
riage she  became  housekeeper  to  my  father 
and  mother,  and  very  soon  after  I  was  born 
took  almost  the  entire  care  of  me.  She  en- 
tered into  rest  when  I  was  about  seven  years 
old ;  but  the  recollection  of  what  she  said,  and 
did,  and  taught,  even  to  a  prayer  that  I  now 
constantly  use,  is  as  vivid  as  in  the  days  that  I 
heard  her.  The  impression  was,  and  is  still, 
very  deep  that  she  made  upon  me ;  and  I  must 
trace,  under  God,  very  much,  perhaps  all,  of 
the  duties  of  my  later  life  to  her  precepts  and 
her  prayers.  I  know  not  where  she  was  buried. 
She  died,  I  know,  in  London  ;  and  I  may  safely 
say  that  I  have  ever  cherished  her  memory 
with  the  deepest  gratitude  and  affection.  She 
was  a  **  special  Providence  "  to  me. 

It  was  in  1826  that  Lord  Ashley,  then 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for  Woodstock, 
by  favor  of  the  Marlborough  family,  to 
which  his  mother  and  the  borough,  in 
those  pre-Reform-Bill  days,  belonged. 
From  his  first  entrance  on  public  life  he 
took  that  independent  position  which  he 
kept  through  nearly  the  whole  of  his  ca- 
reer. It  was  towards  the  close  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  life,  and  to  his  administration 
Lord  Ashley  gave  a  general  support,  as 
also  to  Canning  in  his  brief  premiership. 
His  first  speech  of  any  importance  was 
delivered  in  support  of  a  motion  for  pro- 
viding for  Canning's  family  when  the  great 
orator  and  statesman  was  stricken  down 
at  the  zenith  of  his  brilliant  course. 

It  was  a  fine  school  for  a  young  politi- 
cian. The  House,  when  he  entered  it, 
was  adorned  with  great  orators,  like  Can- 
ning and  Brougham,  and  able,  matter-of- 
fact  speakers,  like  Huskisson  and  Peel. 
Wilberforce,  in  declining  health,  bad  but 


just  retired  from  his  illustrious  work  of 
six-and-forty  years;  and,  having  effected 
so  much  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  had  left  the  final  blow  to  West 
Indian  slavery  to  be  dealt  by  the  worthy 
hands  of  Fowell  Buxton.  Lord  Ashley's 
kindred  spirit  could  not  but  be  impressed 
by  that  splendid  career;  and,  while  lend- 
ing his  best  aid  to  the  emancipation  cause, 
we  can  see  how,  looking  round  on  the 
abuses  and  oppression  of  ordinary  English 
life,  he  would  resolve,  by  God's  help,  to  do 
for  the  slaves  of  the  factory  and  the  mine 
what  Wilberforce  was  striving  to  effect 
for  his  sable  brethren  in  the  tropics.  So 
a  succession,  truly  royal  and  apostolical, 
was  established,  which,  we  trust,  will 
never  die  out. 

The  times  were  of  a  sort  to  put  to  proof 
the  skill  and  nerve  of  the  men  at  the  helm 
of  affairs.  The  preceding  year  —  1825  — 
had  seen  a  great  commercial  crisis,  in 
which  sixty  banks  suspended  payment, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  merchants 
became  insolvent.  The  consequence  was 
stagnation  of  trade,  want  of  confidence 
among  capitalists,  and  want  of  employ- 
ment amongst  operatives ;  and  the  sum- 
mer of  1826  brought  fresh  trouble  in  a 
long  drought,  which  added  to  the  distress 
both  of  farmer  and  laborer.  In  many 
parts  the  laborer,  in  these  years  of  lean- 
ness and  tumult,  with  starvation  staring 
him  in  the  face,  took  the  illogical  course 
of  setting  fire  to  barns,  ricks,  and  farm 
buildings,  so  burning  up  grain  and  live 
stock,  and  considerably  reducing  the  al- 
ready scanty  supply  of  food.  In  home 
politics  the  three  thorny  questions  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
were  being  hotly  discussed.  Lord  Ashley 
voted  in  favor  of  the  first,  but  opposed 
the  second,  and  became  ultimately  a  con- 
vert to  the  last  of  these  three  great  points. 
When,  in  1828,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
formed  an  administration,  he  accepted 
office  as  a  commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  a  post  which  he  held  for  two 
years.  In  1830  he  was  returned  for  Dor- 
chester, and  in  183 1  for  the  county  of  Dor- 
set, which  he  continued  to  represent  till 
1846.  With  the  exception  of  his  brief 
spells  of  ofBce  under  Wellington  and  Peel, 
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under  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  lord  of 
the  Admiralty  for  a  few  months,  he  pur- 
sued a  perfectly  independent  course,  uo- 
trammelled  by  the  ties  of  party  and  un- 
hindered by  the  struggles  for  place  and 
power. 

On  these  early  years  a  passing  ray  of 
light  is  thrown  by  Earl  Granville  in  his 
speech  at  the  Mansion  House  in  October 
last,  when  he  said  :  — 

I  think  it  was  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  when  I 
was  a  schoolboy,  that  I  saw  Lord  Shaftesbury 
first.  He  was  then  a  singularly  good-looking 
man,  with  absolutely  nothing  of  effeminate 
beauty,  but  a  type  of  all  that  is  manly.  And 
such  looks,  and  a  striking  presence,  though 
inferior  to  the  induences  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter, yet  help  a  man  more  than  we  sometimes 
think,  when  he  endeavors  to  inspire  large  as- 
semblages with  noble  and  elevated  opinions. 
These  good  looks  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  he  was 
seeking  to  marry  that  bright  and  beautiful 
woman  who  afterwards  threw  so  much  sunshine 
upon  his  home.  A  schoolfellow  told  me  sev- 
eral anecdotes,  all  singularly  characteristic  of 
that  energy  and  that  earnestness,  and  especially 
of  that  tenderness  of  feeling,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
exhibited  in  all  the  great  and  lesser  actions  of 
his  life. 

To  this  period  also  belongs  his  friend- 
ship with  Southey,  whom  he  cites  as  an 
authority  on  the  advantage  of  change  of 
occupation  in  his  address  to  workin({meo 
oa  '*  Work  and  Influence,"  and  whom  he 
speaks  of  as  "  a  great  and  learned  friend 
of  mine,  a  man  of  the  most  profound  and 
varied  knowledge,  and  who  was  a  great 
poet." 

In  1830  the  happiest  event  of  his  life 
took  place  in  his  marriage  with  the  lady 
mentioned  by  Lord  Granville  —  Lady 
Emily  Cowper,  who  was  spared  to  him,  a 
lovely  and  loving  consort,  till  1S72.  In 
her  he  found  an  unselfish  abettor  in  his 
grand  assault  upon  the  abominations  of 
the  old  factory  days.  When  the  private 
discomforts  of  such  a  crusade  were  set 
before  her,  in  their  early  married  life,  she 
said,  "  Go  on,  for  God  has  called  you  to 
it ;  '*  and  we  may  conceive  how  deeply  her 
heart  was  touched  when  some  five-aod- 
Iwenty  years  later — August  6,  1859  — 
she  received  a  marble  bust  of  her  hus- 
band, bearing  the  inscription  :  "  Presented 
to  Emily,  wife  of  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  by  the  operatives  of  the  man- 
facturing  districts  of  the  north  of  England, 
as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  regard  for 
the  persevering  and  successful  efforts  of 
her  noble  husband  in  promoting  by  leg- 
islative enactment  a  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labor  of  children,  females,  and 
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young  persons  employed  in  mills  and  fac- 
tories," and  when  seven  thousand  persons 
insisted  upon  kissing  the  hands  of  the 
original. 

It  was  early  in  his  Parliamentary  career 
that  Lord  Ashley  was  interested  in  the 
great  reform  with  the  promotion  of  which 
the  first  half  of  his  life  was  identified,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  became  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  woes  and 
wants  of  the  poor.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  in  cotton  manufactures,  and  the 
consequent  erection  of  large  factories  in 
the  northern  and  midland  districts,  had 
created  a  demand  for  juvenile  labor  which 
was  not  easily  supplied;  and  when  all  the 
ill-fated  children  of  the  factory  districts 
had  been  gathered  into  the  mills,  still 
there  was  room.  Some  ingenious  and 
unscrupulous  mill-owner,  however,  hit 
upon  a  brilliant  idea,  which  was  speedily 
carried  into  action.  This  was,  to  induce 
the  guardians  of  the  poor,  in  the  parishes 
of  London  and  some  large  towns,  to  sup- 
ply small  boys  and  girls  from  the  over* 
stocked  wards  of  the  workhouses  for  the 
consumption  of  the  greedy  mammon  of 
the  mills.  Despatched  in  barge-loads  to 
their  goal,  these  poor,  defenceless  little 
creatures,  ill-treated  and  overworked,  were 
done  to  death  by  their  merciless  masters. 
The  factories  were  filled  with  legions  of 
women  and  children,  working  long  weary 
hours  in  a  polluted  atmosphere,  and,  in 
some  cases,  travelling  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  a  day  in  their  monotonous 
labor. 

Who  that  has  sojourned  in  the  outskirts 
of  a  factory  town  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and,  lying  awake  in  warmth  and  comfort, 
has  heard  long  before  dawn  the  clatter  of 
many  clogged  feet  hastening  towards  the 
mills,  has  not  felt  strangely  moved  at  the 
sound,  and  been  thankful  that  it  was  not  his 
daily  lot  to  traverse  dark  moor  and  muddy 
street  at  such  untimely  hours?  But  the 
factory  operative  of  to-day  has  a  princely 
time  of  it  compared  with  his  or  her  ill- 
fated  predecessors.  Poor  little  creatures 
of  but  five  summers  were  carried  to  work 
in  the  cotton  Bastilles  **  from  five  or  six 
in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night.*'  The 
results  of  their  sufferings  were  seen  in  the 
early  death  of  the  majority  of  the  children, 
and  in  the  crippled  and  distorted  forms 
of  the  minority  who  survived.  On  the 
women  and  grownup  girls  the  effects  of 
long  hours  and  wearisome  work  were 
equally  disastrous.  A  curious  inversion 
ot  the  proper  order  of  things  was  seen  in 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  victims  cf 
this  cheap-labor  system.     Women   were 
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superseding  men  in  the  factories;  and 
thriftless,  shiftless  husbands  had  in  con- 
sequence to  attend,  after  a  fashion,  to  the 
household  duties  which  mothers  and 
daughters,  hard  at  work  in  the  mills,  were 
onable  to  fulfil.  Worse  still,  mother  and 
father  too,  in  some  cases,  lived  on  the 
killing  labor  of  their  little  children,  letting 
them  out  on  hire,  to  the  destruction,  not 
only  of  all  parental  affection,  but  of  that 
modicum  of  self-respect  which  helps  to 
preserve  the  poor  from  the  depths  of 
vicious  selfishness. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  no  efforts 
had  been  made,  before  Lord  Ashley's 
entrance  on  public  life,  to  remedy  this 
disgraceful  state  of  things.  In  1802  Sir 
Robert  Pee],.the  father  of  the  great  states- 
man, introduced  into  Parliament  a  bill  for 
the  better  treatment  of  pauper  children ; 
but  when  passed,  it  proved  to  be  useless. 
Again,  in  18 19,  Sir  John  Hobhouse  carried 
through  a  bill  to  limit  the  labor  of  young 
persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  to 
sixty-nine  hours  per  week ;  little  children 
getting  no  more  favorable  terms  than  the 
elder  ones.  Yet,  even  this  absurdly  slight 
restriction  was  an  advance  on  the  right 
road,  as  attempting  to  fix  some  limit  to 
the  rapacious  tyranny  of  parents  and  mas- 
ters ;  and  though,  through  the  non-ap- 
pointment of  inspectors  to  see  it  carried 
out,  it  failed  to  efiEect  any  alleviation,  it 
established  the  great  principle,  that  the 
iron  laws  of  the  political  economy  of  that 
day  must  be  made  to  bend  before  the 
higher  law  which  proclaims  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life  and  limb,  and  demands 
adequate  protection  for  things  so  precious. 
Again,  in  1825,  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  in  cotton 
factories  from  twelve  to  nine  hours  on 
Saturdays ;  and  subsequently  night  work 
was  disallowed  for  all  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  But  these  reforms  were 
trifling  and  touched  but  the  very  borders 
of  the  abuse.  At  last,  as  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury has  put  it,  ''the  question  was  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Sadler  and  Mr.  Oastler  —  mar- 
vellous men  in  their  generation,  and  with- 
out whose  preceding  labors  nothing  could 
have  been  effected  —  at  least,  by  myself." 

The  honored  name  of  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler  now  came  to  the  front,  and,  from 
1830  to  1833,  his  clear  statements  and  tell- 
ing oratory  produced  a  great  impression 
on  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the 
country.  In  December,  1831,  he  brought 
forward  his  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and  urged 
the  claims  of  the  factory  children  in  a 
powerful  speech,  which  concluded  with 
these  words :  ^> 


I  wish  I  could  bring  a  group  of  these  little 
ones  to  the  bar.     I  am  sure  their  silent  ap- 

Eearance  would  plead  more  forcibly  in  their 
ehalf  than  the  loudest  eloquence.  I  still  hope 
that  their  righteous  cause  will  prevail;  but  I 
have  seen  enough  to  mingle  apprehension  with 
my  hopes.  I  have  long  seen  the  mighty  efforts 
that  are  made  to  keep  them  in  bondage,  and 
have  been  deeply  affected  at  their  continued 
success,  so  that  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  ex- 
claiming, with  one  of  old :  '*  I  returned  and 
considered  all  the  oppressions  that  are  done 
under  the  sun,  and  behold  the  tears  of  such  as 
were  oppressed;  and  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
pressors there  was  power;  but  they  had  no 
comforter." 

The  Leeds  philanthropist  lost  his  seat 
at  the  general  election  of  1833;  but  his 
standard  found  a  bearer  as  ardent  and  un- 
tiring as  himself  when  Lord  Ashley  took 
it  up,  and  began  that  career  of  active  hu- 
manity which  has  but  just  reached  its  goal. 
In  him  the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong  gained  an  advocate  who  had  two 
prime  qualifications:  first,  he  had  the 
love  of  God  and  of  bis  fellow-man,  and 
no  mere  evanescent  sentiment,  no  politi- 
cal war-cry,  as  the  motive  power  of  his 
earnest  work;  secondly,  he  made  it  his 
rule,  now,  as  in  all  bis  subsequent  life,  to 
gauge  by  personal  observation  the  evils 
which  he  sought  to  cure. 

Well  I  can  recollect  [he  said,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  1873]  ^"  ^^^  earlier  periods  of  this 
movement,  waiting  at  the  factory  gates  to  see 
the  children  come  out,  and  a  set  of  sad,  de- 
jected, cadaverous  creatures  they  were.  Then 
one  asked,  "Can  any  one  of  them  reach  their 
homes  alive?"  ...  In  Bradford  especially 
the  proofs  of  long  and  cruel  toil  were  most 
remarkable.  The  cripples  and  distorted  forms 
might  be  numbered  by  hundreds,  perhaps  by 
thousands.  A  friend  of  mine  collected  a  vast 
number  together  for  me :  the  sight  was  most 
piteous,  the  deformities  incredible.  They 
seemed  to  me,  such  were  their  crooked  shapes, 
like  a  mass  of  crooked  alphabets. 

We  meet  with  an  interesting  mention 
of  him  at  this  time  in  a  letter  from  his 
friend  Southey  to  Mr,  John  May.  The 
poet's  soul  had  been  much  distressed  by 
reading  the  evidence  as  to  the  treatment 
of  children  in  factories,  and  he  writes, 
under  date  March  i,  1833:  — 

The  slave  trade  is  mercy  to  it.  •  .  .  Once 
more  I  will  cry  aloud  and  spare  not.  These 
are  not  times  to  be  silent.  Lord*  Ashlev  has 
taken  up  this  Factory  question  with  all  his 
heart,  under  a  deep  religious  sense  o£  duty.  I 
hear  from  him  frequently.  If  we  are  to  be 
saved,  it  will  be,  I  will  not  say  by  such  men, 
but  for  the  sake  of  such  men  as  he  is  —  men 
who  have  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes, 
and  the  love  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  their 
hearts.    (Life,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  200-30 r.) 
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A  remarkable  testiroooy  this  to  the  im- 
pression which  Lord  Ashley's  character 
bad  already,  more  thaa  fifty  years  ago, 
made  on  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  the 
age.  Subsequently,  in  May,  1834,  we  find 
him  endeavoring  to  obtain  information  for 
the  poet  about  Cowper,  and  Southey  de- 
claring: "There  is  no  person  on  whose 
obliging  kindness  I  can  rely  with  more 
confidence  than  on  Lord  Ashley's." 

The  measure  which  he  introduced  into 
the  first  Parliament  elected  under  the 
great  RdTorm  Bill  was  supported  by  pe- 
titions signed  by  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  persons,  and  was  discussed  in 
an  animated  debate.  Though  it  was  not 
passed  in  its  original  form,  the  govern- 
ment modification  of  it,  founded  on  the 
report  of  a  commission,  was  a  notable 
advance  on  all  previous  legislation,  and 
would  have  abolished  much  abuse  had  its 
provisions  been  efiiciently  carried  out. 
But  it  proved  totally  ineffective;  and  in 
1838  Lord  Ashley  again  took  up  the  mat- 
ter, and  brought  forward  a  motion,  "That 
this  House  deeply  regrets  that  the  law 
affecting  the  regulation  of  the  labor  of 
children  in  factories,  having  been  found 
imperfect  and  ineffective  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  passed,  has  been  suffered 
to  continue  so  long  without  amendment." 
Presenting  a  formidable  array  of  facts,  he 
showed  that  the  law  was  set  at  defiance ; 
that  certificates  of  permission  to  work  in 
the  factories  were  given  wholesale  and 
without  personal  examination ;  and  that 
mill-owners  sat  as  magistrates  and  im- 
posed only  nominal  fines  on  those  who 
broke  or  evaded  the  law.  In  burning 
words  he  warned  the  House  of  the  fearful 
consequences  of  apathy  and  inaction  in  so 
vital  a  matter.  But  though  the  govern- 
ment opposed  his  motion  and  nothing  was 
accomplished  at  the  time,  he  felt  that  the 
question  had  now  got  such  a  hold  on  the 
public  conscience  that  the  success  of  his 
efforts  was  certain ;  and  he  told  the  House 
that  though  he  should  hold  his  peace,  the 
very  stones  would  immediately  cry  out. 

While  awaiting  a  favorable  moment  to 
carry  bis  ten  hours  scheme  to  complete 
victory,  Lord  Ashley  took  up  another 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  extended  the 
area  of  his  beneficent  legislation.  In 
1840  he  moved  for  a  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  all  children  and 
young  people  unprotected  by  the  existing 
Factory  Acts,  it  was  late  in  the  session, 
and  with  a  very  select  audience  —  "with 
nobody  in  the  House  but  the  speaker,  Mr. 
Fox  Maule,  Mr.  Ewart,  and  myself  — 
that  he  made  the  memorable  speech  which 


produced  the  commission  out  of  which 
arose  the  Collieries  Bill  and  other 


ures. 

The  trades  and  occupations  to  which 
this  commission  was  to  apply  were  many, 
and  some  of  them  were  stained  with 
wrongs  of  deeyest  dye.  There  were  the 
tobacco  manufacturers,  who  employed 
little  children  of  seven  years ;  the  bleach- 
ers, who  kept  their  lads  at  work,  day  after 
day,  in  an  atmosphere  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees,  and  often  required  much 
night  work  from  them ;  the  carpet-weavers, 
who  frequently  called  their  boys  up  at 
three  or  four  in  the  morning,  and  kept 
them  at  work  right  on  for  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen hours;  the  pin-makers,  who  were 
veritable  slaveholders,  having  their  little 
workpeople  secured  to  them  by  bond,  and 
using  them  very  badly,  besides  keeping 
them  long  hours  in  an  atmosphere  poi- 
soned with  aquafortis.  In  this  black  list 
the  calico-printers  held  a  bad  pre-emi- 
nence, it  being  the  custom  of  their  trade 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  night  work ;  and  ia 
the  cold,  snowy  nights  of  winter,  mothers 
—  we  cannot  call  them  "  tender  "  —  might 
be  seen  hurrying  along,  carrying  their 
hapless,  tearful  little  victims  to  the  shrioe 
of  this  mercenary  Moloch. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Elizabeth 
Barrett  —  afterwards  Mrs.  Browning  — 
told  the  sorrows  of  the  little  serfs  of  the 
factory  and  the  mine,  and  struck  a  tender 
chord  in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  The  fire 
of  genius  was  never  put  to  l>etter  purpose 
than  when  in  words  of  fiame  it  set  forth 
"The  Cry  of  the  Children  :"  — 

•*  For,  O,"  say  the  children,  "  we  are  weary. 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap ; 
If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 

To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep. 
Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping  ~- 

We  fall  upon  our  faces,  trying  to  go ; 
And,  underneath  our  heavy  evelids  drooping. 
The  reddest  flower  woala  look  as  pale  as 
snow 
For,  all  day,  we  drag  our  burden  tiring 

Through  the  coal-dark  underground  — 
Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 
In  the  factories,  round  and  round. 

"For,  all  day,  the  wheels  are  droning,  turn- 
ing-^ 
Their  wind  comes  in  oar  faces  — 
Till  our  hearts  turn  —  our  head,  with  pulses 
burning  — 
And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places ; 
Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank  and 
reeling, 
Turns  the  long  light  that  drops  adown  the 
wall, 
Tarn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling, 
All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we  with  aiO. 
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And  all  the  day  the  iron  wheels  are  droning ; 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 
'  O  ye  wheels/  breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning, 

*  Stop  !  be  silent  for  to-day » '  " 

Of  all  branches  of  industry  none  cried 
so  loudly  for  reform  as  the  mines  and  col- 
lieries. Employment  underground,  with 
its  oppressive  atmosphere  and  manifold 
dangers  to  life  and  limb,  was,  one  would 
think,  the  least  adapted  of  any  for  the 
younf;  and  weakly.  But  it  was  proved  by 
the  evidence  brought  before  the  commis- 
sion of  1840-42,  and  by  Lord  Ashley*s 
statements  in  the  Commons,  that  these 
dark  places  under  the  earth  were  full  of 
cruelty,  and  bore  away  the  palm  for  detest- 
able treatment  of  the  young  of  both  sexes. 
Take  his  account  of  the  ages  at  which  the 
troubles  of  these  little  gaomes  began  in 
various  districts :  — 

In  South  Staffordshire  it  is  common  to  begin 
at  seven  years  old ;  in  Shropshire  some  begin 
as  early  as  six  years  of  age ;  in  Warwickshire 
the  same ;  in  Leicestershire  nearly  the  same. 
In  Derbyshire  many  begin  at  five ;  many  be- 
tween five  and  six  years  ;  many  at  seven.  In 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  infants  even  of  five  years  old  to  be 
sent  to  the  pit.  About  Halifax  and  the  neigh 
borhood  children  are  sometimes  brought  to 
the  pits  at  the  age  ot  six  years.  Near  Oldham 
children  are  worked  as  low  as  four  years  old  ; 
and  in  the  small  collieries  towards  the  hills 
some  are  so  young  they  are  brought  to  work 
in  their  bedgowns. 

And  the  mines  in  which  these  mere 
babes  were  employed  were  badly  drained 
and  ventilated  ;  the  ways  were  so  low,  in 
some  pits,  that  only  little  boys  could  work 
in  them,  who  had  to  work  without  any 
clothing,  "and  often  in  mud  and  water, 
drag^^ing  sledge-tubs  by  the  girdle  and 
chain.*'  The  circumstances  under  which 
boys  and  girls  grew  up  in  these  collieries 
were  shockingly  indecent  and  Cruel ;  and 
Lord  Ashley  was  fully  justified  by  his  facts 
in  assuring  the  House,  in  reference  to  the 
vile  system  of  long  apprenticeships  which 
prevailed  in  South  Staffordshire  and  other 
districts,  that  ** anything  more  enormous 
was  never  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  a  free  country." 

Taking  the  report  of  the  commission  in 
1842  as  his  basis,  he  introduced  two  bills 
into  Parliament :  one  for  the  removal  of 
females  from  the  mines  and  collieries; 
the  other  for  the  care  and  education  of 
children  in  calico  print  works.  **  No 
more,**  he  tells  us,  "  was  done  at  that  time ; 
for,  although  the  ability  and  diligence  of 
the  commissioners  haci  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence  showing  the  fearful 


condition  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
trades,  public  opinion  was  not  sufficiently 
ripe  for  so  many  extensive  changes.*'  His 
Mines  Regulation  Act  was  passed,  and 
not  only  did  away  with  female  labor,  but 
provided  also  that  no  lad  under  fourteen 
should  be  employed  in  any  colliery;  and 
his  Calico  Print  Works  Act,  carried  sub- 
sequently, lessened  the  hours,  regulated 
the  age,  and  provided  for  the  education  of 
the  little  work-people.  How  keenly  he  at 
this  time  felt  the  necessity  of  education 
for  the  working  classes  will  be  best  learnt 
from  his  own  words. 

Time  was  [he  told  the  House]  when  men 
believed,  or  rather  maintained,  that  utter  igno- 
rance and  excessive  labor  were  the  best  guar- 
antees for  the  tranquillity  of  the  people  —  a 
sad  delusion  ;  for  the  most  hardly  worked  and 
the  most  brutally  ignorant  can  ever  find,  time 
and  intellect  for  mischief.  Hundreds  throng 
to  the  beershops  and  pothouses,  to  listen  to 
seductive  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
which  vice  and  violence  are  dignified  into 
heroism  ;  compositions  written  with  fancy  and 
power  and  embellished  with  all  the  excellence 
of  modern  art. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
follow  in  minute  detail  the  fortunes  of  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill.  For  some  years  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
and  unrest.  Bad  harvests,  consequent 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  corn,  dearth  of 
employment.  Chartist  riots,  shooting  at 
the  queen,  and  other  enormities,  fostered 
a  feverish  feeling  of  insecurity  and  im- 
pending horrors.  Lord  Ashley  came  in 
for  a  large  share  of  denunciation.  For 
while  the  Lancashire  mill-owners  wished 
bread  to  be  cheap,  and  the  Corn  Laws  to 
be  repealed,  they  had  no  desire  for  labor 
to  have  shorter  hours,  or  for  women  and 
children  to  be  protected  by  law  from  over- 
work and  ill-treatment.  Lord  Ashley's 
persistence  in  meddling  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned rights  of  property  in  human  flesh 
and  blood  annoyed  them  much.  It  was 
no  doubt  very  hard,  they  allowed,  for  chil- 
dren and  women  to  be  worked  long  hours; 
but  then  they  must  suffer  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  and  rather  than  the  amount 
of  production  should  be  lessened. 

We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  mill- 
owners'  lack  of  insight  into  the  future, 
when  we  find  an  enlightened  statesman 
like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1838,  giving  utter- 
ance to  such  a  sentence  as  this :  — 

It  is  because  I  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
competition  with  which  this  country  is  threat- 
ened—  it  is  because  I  see  that  the  interests  of 
humanity,  in  the  large  view  of  the  question, 
are  likely  to  be  less  consulted  by  the  short- 
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sighted  restriction  of  labor  than  they  are  by 
its  perfect  freedom  —  it  is  because  the  fact  is 
unquestionable  that,  though  you  may  exempt 
the  child  from  fatigue,  you  also  deprive  it  of 
prospective  employment,  by  driving  the  man- 
ufacturers to  seek  elsewhere  that  protection 
which  is  denied  them  at  home —  it  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  implore  Parliament  to  decide 
the  question  this  night  whether  it  will  legislate 
or  not.  (Martineau,  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  Peace,  vol.  v.,  c.  14.) 

And  Dine  years  later  —  February  10, 
1847  —  we  find  Mr.  Bright  deDounciDg  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill  as  "most  injurious  and 
destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country;'*  **one  of  the* worst  measures 
ever  passed  in  the  shape  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature,"  etc.  (See  Hansard,  Third 
Series,  vol.  Ixxziz.  p.  1148). 

A  favorite  argument  in  the  controversy 
was  a  tu  quoque  thrust  at  the  house  of 
Shaftesbury.  Lancaster  operatives  miijrht 
be  hardly  treated,  but  what  about  Dor- 
setshire laborers?  It  is  but  fair  to  Lord 
Ashley  to  state  that  he  took  these  sayings 
to  heart,  and  when  he  came  into  the  earl- 
dom soon  made  his  Dorsetshire  estates  a 
model  for  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
kingdom.  Taking;  as  our  authority  Mr. 
Holden  Pike,  in  his  very  interesting  book, 
we  hold  the  village  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles, 
bordering  on  Lord  Shaftesbury's  family 
seat,  to  be  as  near  an  approach  to  an  Ar- 
cadian ideal  as  we  can  expect  to  meet 
with  in  this  mercenary  world  of  to-day. 
He  was  himself  the  best  of  landlords,  just, 
generous,  and  thoughtful;  and  his  inter- 
est in  the  sons  of  the  soil  was  further 
shown  by  his  efforts  to  remove  the  scan- 
dal of  the  agricultural  gangs  formerly 
common  in  some  parts  of  England. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1843  Lord  Ash- 
ley moved  an  address  to  the  queen,  pray- 
ing that  she  would  give  immediate  and 
serious  consideration  to  the  religious  and 
moral  education  of  the  working  classes. 
In  consequence  of  this  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to.  Sir  James  Graham,  on  the  part 
of  the  government)  introduced,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  factory  bill,  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion which,  with  some  admirable  points, 
tended  to  throw  an  undue  amount  of  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Established  Church, 
roused  great  alarm  and  indignation 
throughout  the  country,  and  finally  had  to 
be  dropped.  In  1844  Sir  James  brought 
in  his  factory  bill,  minus  the  education 
clauses,  but  providing  that  the  children 
should  not  work  more  than  six  hours 
and  a  half  per  day.  Much  to  his  dis- 
gust, Lord  Ashley  moved  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  clause  by  which   the  working 


:  day  for  women  and  young  persons  should 
-  be  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten  boors ;  and 
I  characterizing  their  excessive  labor  as 
'  only  one  branch  of  the  tree  of  evil,  ex- 
pressed his  hope  to  lop  it  off;  at  which 
the  irate  baronet  exclaimed,  "  Does  the 
noble  lord  know  what  tree  it  is  he  talks 
of  lopping?  It  is  the  tree  of  the  wealth 
and  greatness  of  the  country."  The 
clause,  however,  was  carried;  but  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  with  the  autocracy  he  wield- 
ed over  the  House,  got  it  to  reverse  its 
decision.  Ultimately  the  bill  was  with- 
drawn, and  a  new  one  brought  to,  which, 
while  leaving  the  ten  hours  question  on- 
touched,  made  several  useful  regulations 
in  favor  of  the  children,  and  gave  special 
protection  to  women  and  girls.  Lord 
Ashley  hailed  with  pleasure  such  an  im- 
portant instalment  of  the  reforms  which 
he  had  so  long  been  advocating;  and  in 
the  following  year,  having  resigned  his 
seat  for  Dorset  on  account  of  adopting 
Corn  Law  abolition  views,  gave  the  con- 
duct of  his  ten  hours  bill  into  the  able 
hands  of  Mr.  Fielden,  who  carried  it  to  a 
successful  issue  in  1847,  and  whose  name 
deserves  to  be  held  in  high  honor  for  his 
zealous  and  disinterested  labors. 

We  have  devoted  as  much  space  as 
possible  to  the  factory  movement,  because 
this  was  the  grandest  reform  with  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  life  was  identified,  the 
one  which  has  left  the  deepest  mark  on 
the  nation's  life,  crowning  its  author  in 
his  riper  age  with  glory,  although  for 
many  years  he  had  been,  on  its  account, 
the  best  abused  man  in  England.  But 
this  was  only  the  foremost  among  a  large 
number  of  remedial  measures  which  owed 
their  success  to  his  energetic  pilotship. 
In  1843  we  find  him  lending  bearty  sup- 
port to  Mr.  Charles  Buller*8  motion  to 
favor  of  extensive  and  systematic  coloniz- 
ation as  a  means  of  lessening  the  exces- 
sive competition  in  the  labor  market  at 
home;  and  in  1845  ^^  himself  introduced 
two  bills  for  the  better  treatment  of  luna- 
tics —  a  subject  to  which  he  devoted  un- 
remitting attention  throughout  his  life, 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  Lunacy  Com- 
mission for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
exercising  a  kindly  personal  supervision, 
which  has  led  to  a  greatly  improved  con- 
dition of  these  unfortunates. 

Among  the  friends  whose  society  beau- 
tified and  cheered  the  activities  of  his 
middle  life.  Lord  Ashley  had  the  happi- 
ness to  reckon  the  philosophic  Bunseo, 
who  seems  to  have  loved  the  young  peer 
at  first  sight,  and  to  have  entered  heartily 
into  his  philanthropic  schemes.     In  Bun- 
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sen*s  **  Memoir,"  by  his  widow,  may  be 
found  several  interesting  notices  of  their 
intercourse.  The  baron  speaks  of  him 
as  '*the  warm-hearted,  clear-headed  Lord 
Ashley;'*  and  under  date  November  ii, 
1 84 1,  has  this  record :  — 

Lord  Ashley  has  sent  me  his  portrait  and  a 
book,  (collection  of  prayers  out  of  writings  of 
the  English  Fathers),  with  most  affectionate 
words:  "Nov.  9,  1841.  —  To  my  dear  friend 
?>unsen,  the  worthy  minister  of  the  best  and 
greatest  of  the  kings  of  this  world,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  our  solemn,  anxious,  and,  by  God's 
blessing,  successful  labors,  which,  under  His 
grace,  we  have  sustained  for  the  consolidation 
of  Protestant  truth,  the  welfare  of  Israel,  and 
the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  —  Ashley.  *  We  took  sweet  counsel 
together,  and  walked  in  the  house  of  God  as 
friends.' "    (Bunsen,  i.  629 ) 

It  is  DOW  more  than  forty  years  since 
Lord  Ashley's  name  began  to  be  asso 
ciated  with  the  cause  of  raj;ged  schools. 
In  1844  the  Ragged  School  Union  was 
formed,  with  him  as  its  president  —  an 
office  which  he  was  proud  to  fill  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  Ten  years  previously 
he  bad  become  connected  with  the  Lon- 
don City  Mission,  which  furnished  him 
with  valuable  aid  in  his  exploration  of  the 
dens  and  slums  of  the  great  city.  Some 
of  the  results  of  his  investigations  are 
to  be  found  in  an  article  on  "  Ragged 
Schools,"  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Quarterly  for  December,  1846,  and  in 
which  he  gave  a  striking  account  of  the 
subjects  for  whom  these  schools  were  in- 
tended, it  is  a  paper  of  considerable 
literary  power,  and  shows  him  to  have 
possessed  a  rare  talent  for  description, 
and  the  ability  to  enforce  his  teachings 
and  pleadings  in  a  lively  and  captivating 
style.  "  The  bitter  cry  of  outcast  London," 
was  at  least  as  loud  in  1846  as  forty  years 
later,  and  Lord  Ashley  thus  drew  atten- 
tion to  it  in  the  chief  literary  organ  of  the 
day :  — 

The  Ragged  Schools  are  a  symptom  alike  of 
the  prevailing  disorder  and  the  attempted  re- 
sistance ;  their  title  proclaims  the  class  for 
whom  they  are  destined ;  and  the  class  itself 
proclaims  that,  so  long  as  our  neglect  permits 
it  'to  exist,  it  must  be  encumbered  by  a  ma- 
chinery suited  to  its  peculiar  characteristics. 
Few  of  our  upper  ranks,  however,  have  much 
practical  knowledge  of  any  class  greatly  re- 
moved from  their  own  —  how  few  of  the  very 
lowest !  —  and  hence,  we  believe,  arise  the  in- 
difference and  the  impediments  that  discourage 
and  defeat  the  undertakings  of  those  who,  like 
the  founders  of  these  schools  for  the  wretched, 
toil  without  fee  or  reward  in  the  service  of  the 
public.     {Quarterly  Review^  No  clviii ,  p.  ivj.) 


Well,  then,  we  discover  that  they  are  beings 
like  ourselves ;  that  they  have  long  subsisted 
within  a  walk  of  our  own  dwellings  ;  that  they 
have  increased,  and  are  increasing,  in  num- 
bers with  the  extension  of  this  overgrown  me- 
tropolis ;  and  that  they  recede,  if  to  recede  be 
possible,  in  physical  and  moral  condition,  as 
the  capital  itself  advances  towards  the  pinnacle 
of  magnificence  and  refinement  Will  no  one 
roll  away  the  reproach  ?  We  have  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  abundant  in  able  and  pious 
men,  and  she  boasts  herself  to  be  the  Church 
of  the  people.  We  have  a  great  body  of 
wealthy  and  intelligent  Dissenters,  who  de- 
claim, by  day  and  by  night,  on  the  efficacious 
virtues  of  the  voluntary  principle.  We  have  a 
generous  aristocracy  and  plethoric  capitalists, 
and  a  Government  pledged  to  social  improve- 
ments. Who  will  come  forward?  Why  not 
all  ?    (P.  13a) 

As  to  the  inventors  of  Ragged  Schools, 
he  says : — 

The  Ragged  Schools  owe  their  origin  to  some 
excellent  persons  in  humble  life,  who  went 
forth  into  the  streets  and  alleys,  not  many 
years  ago,  and  invited  these  miserable  outcasts 
to  listen  to  the  language  of  sympathy  and  care. 
We  are  not  able  to  say  when  exactly  the  first 
beginning  was  made,  nor  to  apportion  the 
merit  of  the  earlier  efforts;  but  praise  and 
fame  are  the  last  things  such  men  thought  or 
think  of.  Much,  no  doubt,  luust  be  ascribed 
to  the  zealous  humanity  of  the  City  mission* 
aries.     (P.  131) 

Having  re-entered  Parliament  in  1847 
as  member  for  Bath,  Lord  Ashley  was 
able  to  state  the  case  of  the  Ragged 
Schools  with  vigor  and  efifect  in  June  of 
the  following  year,  when  pleading  in  favor 
of  a  scheme  of  State-aided  emigration  on 
a  large  scale,  which  would  have  taken  a 
thousand  boys  and  girls  annually  from 
alley  and  slum  and  gutter,  to  the  rising 
towns  and  limitless  plains  of  Australia. 
The  government  of  the  day,  however, 
could  not  expand  its  views  to  such  a  mag- 
nificent plan  in  its  entirety,  but  made  a 
grant  of  j£  1,500  for  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose. 

What  the  result  of  forty  years*  work  in 
this  department  were,  may  best  be  learned 
from  Lord  Shaftesbury's  speech  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ragged  School 
Union  in  1883:  — 

Did  we  not  [he  asked]  during  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Ragged  Schools,  pick  up  from  the 
streets  some  300,000  boys  and  girls,  all  of 
whom,  if  they  had  not  been  taken  up,  would 
have  been  found,  ere  long,  among  the  danger- 
ous classes  ?  We  picked  them  up,  we  trained 
them,  we  taught  them  to  fear  God  and  man ; 
we  sent  them  into  trades,  into  domestic  ser- 
vice, and  far  off  into  the  Colonies.  Have  any 
of  them  broken  the  hearts  of  their  teachers? 
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Have  any  of  them  proved  a  disgrace  to  the 
tuition  they  received  ?  None,  I  tell  you.  We 
have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  turned  out 
300,000  children  as  good  and  industrious  citi- 
zens, who,  but  for  the  intervention  of  these 
Ragged  Schools,  would  have  gone  to  join  the 
dangerous  classes,  and  would  have  been  a  curse 
to  this  great  country. 

Id  185 1  Lord  Ashley  succeeded  his 
father  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  left  the 
lower  for  the  upper  House.  He  was  dow 
in  the  heij^ht  of  his  activity,  and  in  the 
heij^ht  of  his  public  influence,  lending  the 
weight  of  his  name,  the  eloquence  of  his 
advocacy,  and.  his  faculty  of  successful 
organization,  to  almost  every  cause  of 
religious,  moral,  and  physical  progress. 
Standing  free  from  the  trammels  of  politi- 
cal partisanship  which  have  hampered 
many  well-intentioned  men,  and  narrowed 
down  to  wretched  nothingness  the  broad- 
est and  noblest  aspirations,  he  gained 
the  truly  national  influence  which  these 
smaller  minds  aimed  at  and  missed.  He 
had,  too,  the  advantage  of  having  served 
a  working  apprenticeship  as  a  commoner, 
fighting  many  a  good  battle  in  the  Com- 
mons, exploring  many  a  dark  nook  of  the 
great  city,  and  threading  the  crowded 
mazes  of  the  factory  districts ;  and  though 
his  name  had  been  loaded  with  reproach 
and  calumny  by  the  excited  owners  of  in- 
terests supposed  to  be  assailed,  a  happier 
phase  of  public  regard  illumined  it  as  he 
assumed  the  family  title,  to  which  he  was 
destined  to  add  such  lustre. 

Lord  Palmerston  having  married  Lady 
Cowper,  the  mother  of  Lady  Shaftesbury, 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  domestic  rela- 
tionsliipshould  lead  10  greater  intimacy  be- 
tween the  political  and  the  philanthropic 
leader ;  and  as  the  former  increased  in  in- 
fluence and  gained  the  premiership,  it  was 
soon  taken  for  granted  that  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  his  chief  adviser  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical patronage  which  fell  to  his  share  in 
his  years  of  office.  Certainly  there  could 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  earl's  Evangelical 
leanings;  but  neither  the  bishops  nor  the 
deans  appointed  under  that  dynasty  be- 
longed exclusively  to  one  school,  and  the 
entire  list  is  one  of  which  no  good  Church- 
man can  be  ashamed,  including  as  it  does 
such  names  as  Tait  and  Thomson  and 
Ellicott  and  Harold  Browne,  Liddell  and 
Trench  and  Alford  and  Jeune,  to  name  no 
more.  In  his  public  career  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury had  an  immense  advantage  in  his 
firm  hold  of  orthodox,  yet  truly  liberal, 
opinions.  Free  from  the  retrogressive 
realism  which  delights  in  colored  glass  and 
big  candles  and  gorgeous  garmeDtA,  on 


the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the 
affectation  which  would  gain  credit  for 
grazing  the  rocks  of  infidelity  without 
suffering  total  wreck,  he  was  saved  from 
wasting  precious  time  in  inventing  or  pro- 
mulgating novelties  of  ritual  or  of  faith. 
If  at  times  he  expressed  his  contempt  or 
disgust  at  Romanizing  or  rationalistic 
vagaries  in  plain,  emphatic  English,  it  was 
but  the  natural  outcome  from  a  mind  that 
was  healthily  made  up  on  vital  matters, 
and  that  regarded  the  infinite  littlenesses 
of  ecclesiastic  wrangling  and  un philo- 
sophic hair-splitting  as  a  miserable  way  of 
wearing  out  energies  all  too  inadequate  to 
redress  the  wrongs  that  crowded  around. 

But  while  he  felt  strongly  as  to  the  in- 
ternal enemies  of  the  Established  Church, 
he  was  thoroughly  unbigoted  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  all  evangelical  efforts  by  Church- 
man or  Dissenter,  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  work  of  the  great  undenominational 
societies — such  as  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the 
London  City  Mission  —  was  an  especial 
delight  to  him,  and  for  half  a  century 
claimed  his  earnest  help  and  sagacious 
counsel.  To  him  was  due  the  experi* 
ment  for  reaching  the  non-worshipping 
classes  by  religious  services  in  the  Lon- 
don theatres  on  Sundavs ;  an  innovatioo 
which  so  shocked  Lord  Dungannon  that 
he  brought  forward  a  motion  of  censure, 
and  maintained  that  it  was  calculated 
rather  to  retard  than  to  promote  "  the 
progress  of  sound  religious  principles." 
lo  his  reply  Lord  Shaftesbury  observed: 
'*  The  noble  viscount  says  we  are  endan- 
gering the  Church.  Just  the  reverse.  I 
believe  that  the  movement  of  which  this 
is  a  part  has  done  more  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  the  Church  than  any  other 
cause ;  •and  the  clergy  of  the  Church  who 
have  participated  in  these  services  have 
gone  far  to  rivet  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  the  Establishment." 

His  sympathies  were  not  confined  to 
the  land  for  which  he  worked  so  well.  All 
forms  of  true  missionary  effort  were  very 
dear  to  him.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society,  of  which  he  was  president,  natu- 
rally held  a  foremost  place  in  his  regard; 
and  the  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society 
claimed  him  as  its  leader  from  its  begin* 
ning.  For  he  was  not  one  of  those  peculiar 
Christians  who  of  late  years  have  held  up 
the  Turk  to  the  hatred  of  Englishmen  as 
being  "unspeakable,"  outside  the  pale  of 
humanity,  and  only  fit  for  slaughter.  Oo 
the  contrary,  he  was  disposed  to  hold  that 
Turkish  was  preferable  to  Russian  civil* 
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izatton,  and  he  contrasted  the  freedom 
allowed  to  religious  e£Eorts  in  many  parts 
of  Turkey  wit^  the  embargo  placed  on  it 
in  Russia.  With  the  struggles  of  Italy 
for  freedom  from  the  Austrian  and  the 
Papal  yoke  he  had  strong  sympath};,  as 
well  as  great  admiration  for  the  gallant 
Garibaldi,  one  of  whose  written  utterances 
was  in  strict  accord  with  the  earl's  cher- 
ished principle  :  **  The  best  of  allies  that 
you  can  procure  for  us  is  the  Bible,  which 
will  bring  us  the  reality  of  freedom."  So 
we  find  him  one  of  the  brilliant  party 
which  welcomed  and  dined  with  the  hero 
at  Stafford  House  in  April,  1864,  when 
the  dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland  con- 
ferred such  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
favor  on  Garibaldi  in  allowing  him  to 
smoke  in  that  sanctum  sanctorum^  her 
boudoir!  And  five  years  previously  we 
see  him  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
formed  to  collect  subscriptions  for  Poerio 
and  the  other  Neapolitan  refugees.  His 
interest  in  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  more 
distant  lands  was  shown  by  his  endeavor, 
as  far  back  as  1843,  to  get  the  House  of 
Commons  to  suppress  the  infamous  opium 
traffic,  which  has  wrought  such  ill  to  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

But  while  Lord  Shaftesbury's  benevo- 
lent spirit  took  all  countries  under  its  pro- 
tection, his  special  personal  work  lay  in  his 
own  native  land.  The  Shoeblack  Brigade 
movement,  which  was  originated  by  Mr. 
John  Macgregor  at  the  opportune  season 
of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  has  effected 
a  marvellous  amount  of  good  among  the 
poor  lads  of  London,  from  the  first  received 
his  cordial  aid.  The  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union,  also,  owes  much  to  his 
advocacy  and  help.  To  sanitary  reform 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time,  holding 
strong  opinions  as  to  the  close  alliance  of 
cleanliness  with  godliness.  Amongst  the 
most  useful  measures  which  he  carried 
through  Parliament  was  that  for  the  regis- 
tration and  inspection  of  common  lodging 
houses,  which  Charles  Dickens  —  who 
had  a  sir ong  penchant  for  the  exploration 
of  the  dismal  old  dens  —  declared  to  be 
the  best  law  ever  passed  by  Parliament. 
In  August,  1872,  he  laid  the  first  stone  of 
tbe  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate  buildings, 
which  constitute  a  model  town  for  clerks 
and  artisans,  containing  twelve  hundred 
houses,  schools,  ornamental  garden,  lec- 
ture hall,  etc.,  but  no  public-house  or 
pawnbroker's  shop. 

The  later  years  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
life,  with  their  wealth  of  good  works,  are 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  Who 
has  not  heard  him  plead,  with  an  earnest- 


ness that  ignored  the  infirmities  of  ad- 
vanced age,  the  cause  of  the  Bible,  of 
missions,  of  education?  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  mention  any  form  of  evangelic  or 
sanitary  aggression  on  the  strongholds  of 
evil  which  did  not  claim  his  help  and 
counsel  as  the  representative  man  —  the 
David,  in  the  grand  struggle  with  the 
Philistines.  "  Narrowness  "  he  had  none ; 
his  clear  head  and  warm  heart  were  broad 
enough  to  find  room  for  any  new  and 
promising  mode  of  action,  while  keeping 
alive  the  old  and  well-tried  forms.  Even 
the  propositions  of  the  Cremation  Society, 
which  so  shocked  the  late  Bishop  Words- 
worth, were  considered  with  calmness  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who,  in  last  April,  thus 
replied  to  an  objection  attributed  to  the 
bishop:  ** There  is  another  argument, 
urged  on  religious  grounds  —  that  it  will 
annihilate  all  hope  of  a  resurrection.  I 
have,  never  heard  the  question  discussed 
theologically,  but  surely  it  may  be  met  by 
the  interrogation :  What,  then,  will  be- 
come of  the  thousands  of  blessed  martyrs 
who  have  died  at  the  stake  in  ancient  and 
modern  persecutions  ?  " 

If  in  his  outward  bearing  there  was  a 
touch  of  aristocratic  loftiness  which  was 
liable  to  mislead  those  who  judged  by  the 
surface,  the  warmth  of  his  heart  was  ap- 
preciated to  the  full  by  his  friends  and 
Protigis^  the  leather-lunged  merchants  of 
the  streets.  The  costermongers  of  Golden 
Lane  and  of  Hoxton  hailed  the  well-born 
earl  as  their  brother,  and  were  won  to 
better  manners  and  higher  hopes  by  the 
charm  of  a  manly  sympathy,  in  which  they 
—  sensitive  though  they  are  as  a  class  — 
felt  no  chill  of  icy  pride  or  patronizing 
superiority.  In  Mr.  Orsman's  invaluable 
work  amongst  the  street  traders  he  took 
a  lively  interest  and  enrolled  himself  in 
the  Barrow  Club,  and  so  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  noble  order  of  costers.  In 
March,  1875,  on  occasion  of  a  donkey 
show,  a  fine  ass,  named  Coster,  was  pre- 
sented to  his  lordship  by  the  exhibitors 
with  much  enthusiasm ;  and  when  he  went 
to  open  Costers'  Hall  in  Hoxton,  it  was 
through  crowded  streets  and  amidst  deaf- 
ening cheering  from  his  brethren  and  sis- 
ters of  the  barrow  and  the  stall.  Plainly 
they  were  of  the  judgment  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville —  that  the  earl's  character  might  well 
be  condensed  into  the  simple  words,  "  A 
friend  of  the  poor." 

Of  the  personal  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  individuals  benefited  by  the  institu- 
tions with  which  he  was  connected,  and  of 
the  afiFection  which  they  in  return  felt  for 
him,  many  pleasing  anecdotes  might  be 
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told,  did  space  allow.  His  "  yearning  pity 
for  mankind  "  was  shown,  not  in  words 
only,  but  in  deeds  of  minute  and  persever- 
ing kindness.  And  his  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule  which  so  often  blends  a  quick 
sense  of  humor  with  the  tender  g^ravity  of 
a  large-hearted  benevolence.  Lord  Gran- 
ville, in  his  Mansion  House  speech,  as- 
sures us  :  "I  hardly  knew  any  man  who 
had  greater  humor  himself  or  a  greater 
appreciation  of  humor  in  others."  We 
may  easily  conjecture,  then,  how  he  would 
have  enjoyed  the  exquisite  absurdity  of 
the  title  posthumously  conferred  on  htm 
by  some  imaginative  admirers,  "the  last 
of  the  Puritans." 

How  different  was  the  treatment  which 
this  good  man  experienced  in  his  later 
from  that  of  his  earlier  days  1  The  bitter 
scorn,  the  spiteful  detraction,  the  personal 
hatred  of  those  against  whom  his  only  sin 
was  that  he  had  carried  measures  for  the 
good  of  women  and  children  in  factories 
—  measures  whose  success  happily  belied 
the  prophecies  of  interested  and  jaundiced 
onlookers  —  all  this  had  either  died  out, 
or  been  shamed  into  obscurity  by  the 
national  voice,  which  had  quietly  adopted 
the  name  of  Shaftesbury  into  its  vocabu- 
lary as  a  synonym  for  "  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure." 
Honors  poured  in  upon  him  —  not  l>e- 
stowed  by  queen  or  prince,  but  such  as  a 
lover  of  his  kind  holds  very  dear  —  the 
thanks  of  the  thousands  of  factory  work- 
ers ;  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  —  last,  that  should  have 
been  first  —  London  ;  presents  of  busts 
and  portraits  and  things  of  small  preten- 
sion, but  precious  as  the  outcome  of  lov- 
ing gratitude  from  the  lowly  and  those 
who  thought,  for  a  time,  that  they  bad  no 
helper. 

His  long  career  may  be  said  to  have 
been  one  of  great  happiness.  For,  though 
the  middle  part, of  it  was  marked  with 
much  conflict,  and  his  sensitive  spirit  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  political  warfare,  in 
counterbalance  he  had  not  onlv  the  bright- 
ness of  a  loving  home  circle,  but  the  con- 
sciousness that  be  was  doing,  however 
imperfectly,  the  work  given  him  to  do  by 
the  Master.  And  as  his  strength  abated, 
his  work,  though  spread  over  a  wider  field, 
was  perhaps  more  easy  and  less  straining 
to  the  heartstrings ;  and  his  occupations 
and  engagements,  excessive  though  they 
were  in  number  to  the  last,  yet  brought 
this  blessing  with  them  —  that  they  left 
little  time  for  sorrow,  and  seemed  to  hasten 
on  the  day  when  the  aged  earl  should  re- 
join the  dear  ones  who  had  preceded  him. 
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To  that  happy  reanion  he  looked  forward 
with  touching  eagerness  of  anticipation; 
and  when  the  day  arrived,  it  found  him 
awaiting  his  change  with  calmness  and 
perfect  trust.  The  mourning  thousands 
who  thronged  in  and  around  Westminster 
Abbey  at  the  funeral  service,  of  all  ranks, 
and  representative  of  such  an  arrav  of 
benevolent  appliances  as  no  other  land 
can  show,  were  at  once  a  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  the  national  loss,  and  an 
earnest  that  the  race  is  not  yet  run  out  of 
those  who,  like  Earl  Shaftesbury,  **  have 
the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and 
the  love  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  their 
hearts." 


From  Cassell's  Magaxine. 
HER  BROTHER  EPHRAIM. 

It  had  really  come  to  this,  that  Miss 
Euphemia  Goodenough  was  leaving  the 
boarding-house  for  good.  In  honor  of  her 
departure  the  table  at  the  midday  dinner 
was  decked  with  flowers  and  fruit,  just  as 
if  it  were  Sunday,  and  to  crown  all,  her 
particular  crony.  Captain  Lassen,  pro- 
duced a  bottle  of  lemonade  and  proposed 
her  health  in  a  speech  full  of  charming 
sentiment.  In  response  to  the  cordiality 
with  which  the  toast  was  drunk,  Miss 
Goodenough  felt  called  upon  to  bid  these 
good  friends  a  farewell  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary warmth  and  impressiveness.  In  her 
emotion  the  little  old  lady  so  far  forgot  the 
etiquette  of  the  establishment  as  to  leave 
her  napkin  unfolded,  and  stood  up  twist- 
ing the  ring  in  her  trembling  fingers. 

'*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  she  began 
nervously,  "  in  the  first  place,  let  me  thank 
you  all  for  your  kind  words  and  good 
wishes.  I  never  thought  to  leave  dear 
Mrs.  Allen's,  but  let  me  read  to  you  the 
letter  I  received  last  Wednesday  from  ray 
brother  Ephraim,  and  judge  whether  I 
could  hesitate  as  to  the  course  it  was  my 
duty  to  adopt." 

Every  one  in  the  house  already  knew 
this  letter  by  heart,  but  that  made  no  dif- 
ference to  Miss  Goodenough,  who  now 
drew  the  precious  epistle  from  her  pocket 
and  slowly  read  it  out. 

**  My  Dear  Phemxe,  —  I  think  it  is 
time  we  forgot  our  differences.  I  am 
alone  now.  My  children  are  all  married; 
my  wife,  as  of  course  you  know,  died  many 
years  ago,  and  I  propose  that  you  should 
live  ^ith  me,  keeping  house  in  return  for 
your  board  and  lodging.   Should  this  plan 
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suit  you,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  yoa 
next  week.  I  am  your  affectionate  broth- 
er, EPHRAIli  GOODENOUGH." 

"Could  I  do  otherwise,"  continued  Miss 
Goodenough,  "  than  /;rcede  to  his  propo- 
sition ?  I  think  not.  Therefore  I  go  to 
f>reside  over  my  brother's  house.  Doubt- 
ess  there' will  be  many  new  social  duties 
to  perform,  many  guests  to  entertain,  but 
in  the  midst  of  them  I  shall  never  forget 
old  friends,  or  be  anything  but  truly  grat- 
ified to  receive  them  in  my  own  drawing- 
room.  Therefore,  in  wishing  you  all 
good  bye,  I  beg  to  express  a  hope  that  it 
may  not  be  for  long." 

Miss  Goodenough  seated  herself  in  a 
pose  befitting  the  heroine  of  so  interesting 
an  occasion,  but  when  shortly  afterwards 
the  little  maid-ofall-work  announced  that 
the  cab  was  at  the  door,  she  relapsed  at 
once  into  her  ordinary  bustling,  alert  little 
self. 

"Already!  Is  it  possible?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Is  my  trunk  down  ?  And  the 
old  basket?  And  the  bundle  of  wraps? 
And  the  bonnet-box?  And  the  —  the  —  I 
know  there  was  a  fifth  package.  Oh,  to 
be  sure,  the  brown  bag.  All  down  ?  Dear 
Mrs,  Allen,  would  you  fasten  my  veil  be- 
hind. A  little  looser,  please  —  so  —  thank 
you,  thank  you.  VVell  now,  if  Captain 
Lassen  will  be  so  kind  as  to  carry  down 
dear  Polly,  I  can  manage  the  canary.  But 
I  must  not  keep  the  cabman  waiting. 
Such  an  exorbitant  race  I " 

And  so  on,  with  astonishing  volubility, 
all  the  while  she  was  shaking  hands,  leav- 
ing the  room,  getting  down-stairs,  and 
entering  the  cab.  At  last  she  drove  off, 
nodding  her  bonnet  and  waving  her  hand- 
kerchief out  of  window  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  be  seen  by  the  group 
of  friends  on  the  doorstep.  Not  for  worlds 
would  she  have  hurt  any  one's  feelings  by 
withdrawing  these  last  tokens  of  herself 
one  moment  before. 

Meantime  Ephraim  Goodenough  was 
addressing  his  old  servant  on  the  subject 
of  the  change  in  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments. 

**  I  do  hope,  Sarah,"  he  added  emphati- 
cally, "that  you  will  not  worry  me  by 
objecting  to  your  new  mistress.  I  am 
having  my  sister  here  to  relieve  me  from 
household  bother,  and  if  my  peace  and 
quiet  are  disturbed  by  bickerings  between 
mistress  and  maid,  it  will  be  you  whom  I 
shall  get  rid  of." 

"Now  don't  voa  begin  to  worrit  your- 
self before  youVe  any  call  to  do  so,"  re- 
plied Sarah  soothingly.    "  You  forget  as 


Miss  Phemie's  no  stranger  to  me.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  in  service  at  old 
Mr.  Goodenough's,  she  was  a  very  per- 
sonable little  lady,  maybe  a  bit  flighty  for 
her  age,  for  she  wasn't  a  chicken  then; 
but  we  was  always  good  friends.  Law, 
sir,  I  remember  when  there  was  talk  of 
her  marrying  that  —  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Sarah,  and  go 
about  your  work,"  said  Ephraim  sharply. 
"When  Miss  Goodenough  arrives,  you 
can  come  and  let  me  know." 

Ephraim  Goodenough  was  a  good  spec- 
imen of  a  cross-grained,  misanthropic  na- 
ture, broken  in  by  the  tender  ties  of  family 
life.  He  had  been  happy  in  his  marriage, 
and  devoted  to  his  children.  When  his 
last  and  favorite  daughter  quitted*  home, 
he  missed  the  feminine  element  to  which 
he  had  grown  accustomed  about  the  house, 
and  remembering,  with  a  pang  of  remorse, 
that  for  many  years  his  needy  sister  must 
have  found  it  hard  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  he  fixed  upon  her  as  the  person  to 
whom  the  post  of  housekeeper  should  be 
offered. 

He  had  no  intention  of  allowing  her  ad- 
vent to  excite  or  disturb  him.  She  would 
relieve  him  of  household  cares  and  keep 
him  company  at  meals  ;  beyond  that  their 
ways  would  lie  apart.  He  would,  as  hith- 
erto, spend  the  best  part  of  the  day  alone 
in  the  little  work-room  where  he  rode  his 
hobby  for  china,  old  pictures,  old  mirrors, 
and  bric-d-brac  generally ;  while  Euphe- 
mia,  he  imagined,  would  occupy  herself 
as  quietly  in  the  sittinj;-room  above. 
Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  his 
views  and  hers  of  what  life  together  would 
mean. 

When  at  last  the  cab  stopped  before 
her  brother's  house,  and  old  Sarah  opened 
the  door  with  a  broad  smile  of  welcome, 
Euphemia  was  delighted.  All  in  one 
breath  she  expressed  her  pleasure  at  see- 
ing the  face  of  an  old  friend,  asked  where 
dear  Ephraim  was,  gave  directions  about 
her  luggage,  and  quarrelled  with  the  cab- 
roan  about  the  fare. 

"  I  suppose  your  master  didn't  expect 
me  quite  so  soon,  dear  fellow.  Tell  me 
where  he  is,  Sarah." 

"  I'll  go  and  let  him  know  you're  here, 
Miss  Phemie." 

"Not  for  worlds!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Goodenough.  "  I  will  steal  in  and  take 
him  by  surprise." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ephraim  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  she  had  arrived, 
and  was  preparing,  now  that  the  cab  had 
driven  away  and  the  fuss  at  the  door  sub 
sided,  to  go  out  and  say  be  was  glad  to 


see  her.  But  before  he  could  rise  from 
his  chair,  the  little  woman  was  in  the 
room,  precipitating  herself  into  his  arms 
with  a  burst  of  tears  and  a  torrent  of  en- 
dearing words. 

"There,  Phemie,  don't  be  foolish,"  he 
said,  freeing  himself;  "let  me  have  a  look 
at  you." 

**Yes,  let  us  look  at  one  another," 
said  Euphemia,  checking  her  sobs.  "  Let 
us  see  what  the  years  have  done.  Oh, 
Ephraim!  I  see  a  change  in  you.  Your 
hair  is  thin  and  white,  your  face  is  lined, 
vour  shoulders  are  bent ;  oh,  how  sad  to 
behold  the  ravages  of  timel  Or  perhaps 
your  loneliness  has  been  wearing  you, 
and *' 

"I  think,"  Ephraim  interrupted  her 
grimly,  "that  considering  it  is  ten  years 
since  we  met,  the  change  in  my  appear- 
ance is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
lapse  of  time." 

"  Am  I  so  much  changed,  also,  then  ?  " 
inquired  Euphemia  anxiously. 

Ephraim  surveyed  her  neat,  plump  lit- 
tle figure,  and  smooth,  round  face. 

"No,"  he  admitted  drily,  "you  have 
worn  exceedingly  well.  Will  you  come 
up-stairs?  This  room,  you  perceive,  is 
hardly  adapted  to  the  reception  of  ladies." 

"Ah,  but  you  will  not  treat  me  with 
formality.  Dear  Ephraim,  it  will  be  my 
delight  to  come  and  sit  here  with  you,  and 
talk  to  you,,  while  you  —  while  you  — 
what  is  it  you  do  here,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Most  things,  except  talk,"  replied 
Ephraim  shortly. 

*'  Oh,  you  naughty  man  1 "  said  Euphe- 
mia, shaking  her  finger  at  him.  "  1  see,  I 
shall  have  to  drag  you  out  of  your  shell." 

Ephraim  might  have  entered  a  protest 
then  and  there ;  but  they  had  just  reached 
the  little  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor, 
and  Euphemia's  raptures  of  admiration 
left  him  no  chance  of  speaking.  The 
room  was  certainly  a  peculiarly  pretty 
one,  for  the  old  man's  collection  of  valu- 
ables had  long  since  overflowed  his  sanc- 
tum; and  this  parlor  (as  he  preferred  to 
call  it)  was  full  of  really  beautiful  things. 
He  was  pleased  to  find  that  Euphemia 
was  not  without  a  capacity  for  appreciat- 
ing them. 

"  You  may  look  on  this  room  as  given 
up  to  you,"  he  said  presently.    "  I  sit  so 
much  down-stairs  that  you  will  be  practi 
cally  safe  from  interruption  here." 

Euphemia  looked  almost  perplexed. 

"Safe  from  interruption  !"  she  repeat- 
ed, "why,  Ephraim,  I  never  want  to  be 
alone ! " 

It  was  his  tarn  to  be  taken  aback;  but 
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he  was  naturally  slow  of  speech,  and  be- 
fore he  could  for;nulate  any  remark  in 
reply,  the  loquacious  little  woman  bad 
turned  the  conversation,  by  inquiring  after 
her  nephews  and  nieces.  "  I  am  lonj^mg 
to  see  them  all,"  she  declared. 

Ephraim  was  not  unwilling  to  talk  a 
little  about  bis  children,  and  thus  bis  full 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  his 
sister  and  himself  was  for  the  moment 
obviated. 

For  a  few  days  things  went  fairly  well. 
Euphemia  found  a  gooid  deal  to  do  about 
the  house,  and  contented  herself  with  tak- 
ing old  Sarah  as  a  listener  to  her  inter- 
minable gossip,  while  Ephraim,  on  his 
part,  having  determined  to  put  up  with 
everything  but  intrusion  into  his  work- 
room, stood  fairly  well  all  smaller  aggra* 
vations.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  however, 
both  seemed  unable  to  continue  the  re- 
straint put  on  their  natural  dispositions. 
Euphemia,  conceiving  an  immense  admi- 
ration for  her  brother,  took  to  inventing 
pretexts  for  entering  the  work-room,  and 
once  there,  was  not  easily  to  be  turned 
out.  Ephraim's  irrascibility  reasserted 
itself,  and  once  in  action,  was  excited  not 
only  by  this  one  chief  offence,  but  by  the 
mo9t  trifling  oddities.  She  shut  the  door, 
he  complained  to  his  daughter,  Eva  Mor- 
ris, when  it  was  hot,  and  opened  it  when 
it  was  cold,  she  wore  big  blue  bows  in  all 
the  caps,  she  ate  things  he  didn't  consider 
wholesome,  she  misused  and  mispro- 
nounced her  words,  she  asked  riddles,  she 
wanted  him  to  take  every  patent  medicine 
that  ever  was  advertised,  and  as  to  her 
tongue,  that  wagged  everlastingly. 

Meanwhile  the  poor  little  lady  began  to 
pine  for  companionship.  Boarding-bouse 
life  had  accustomed  her  to  the  constant 
interchange  of  the  small  coin  of  conver- 
sation, and  the  solitude  and  silence  to 
which  she  was  handed  over  in  her  broth- 
er's house  became  well-nigh  intolerable. 

"  My  dear  Eph,"  she  began,  one  even- 
ing, "  1  really  do  not  think  it  can  be  good 
for  you  to  sit  so  much  alone  —  it  makes 
you  so  odd,  you  know ;  and  I'm  sure  I've 
often  heard  people  say  that  one  ought  to 
cultivate  one's  sympathies.  There  is 
nothing  like  society  for  keeping  one  up  to 
the  mark  in  ideas  and  manners,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it ;  and  besides,  it  is  your  duty 
to  mingle  with  other  intellects,  and  not  to 
hide  your  light  under  a  bushel.  But  yoo 
waste  your  opportunities,  and  neglect 
yourself  in  every  way.  That  coat  you 
have  on,  my  dear  —  well,  it  may  be  fit  for 
your  den,  as  you  appropriately  call  the 
room   which   should  be  designated   the 
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library,  or  at  least  the  study ;  bat  I  beg 
to  point  out  to  you  that  it  hangs  on  you 
like  a  sack,  and  is  most  untidy-looking. 
And  I'm  sure  you  never  see  any  other 
gentleman  without  a  collar !  What  an 
improvement  it  would  be  if  you  would 
dress  neatly  and  sprucely,  and  go  calling, 
and  have  parties,  and  always  be  ready  for 
a  chat,  as  you  should  be !  That  being 
ready  for  a  chat,  what  an  excellent  qual- 
ity it  is  !  1  wish  you  knew  my  friend 
Captain  Lassen,  such  a  gentleman,  such 
an  agreeable,  courteous,  chatty,  well-in- 
formed man  !  Not  that  I  doubt  your  being 
well-informed  —  of  course,  my  dear  Eph, 
I  am  well  aware  that  your  attainments  are 
most  lofty  and  exceptional ;  .but  what  use 
do  you  make  of  them?  You  might  just  as 
well  be  a  dummy.  While  Captain  Lassen 
is  the  most  charming  companion." 

Ephraim  had  already  learnt  the  art  of 
bearing  nothing  she  said,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion he  had  a  general  idea  of  her  drift,  and 
caught  her  concluding  words. 

"Then,  for  goodness'  sake,  Phemie, 
make  a  companion  of  him,  and  leave  me 
alone !  "  he  broke  in,  with  impatient  vehe- 
mence. 

Euphemia  sat  silent  and  hurt  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  furtively  wiped  away  a 
tear.  The  poor  little  soul  had  not  known, 
as  Ephraim  had,  all  the  love  and  tender- 
ness of  nearer  ties,  and  could  ill  a£Eord  to 
have  her  affectionate  sisterly  interest  de- 
spised. 

However,  there  was  one  thing  in 
Ephraim 's  harsh  reply  that  suggested 
compensation.  Hitherto  she  had  felt 
somewhat  nervous  of  repeating  the  invita- 
tion to  her  boarding-house  friends;  but 
now  he  had  distinctly  sanctioned  it,  and 
she  need  hesitate  no  longer. 

Next  evening,  as  Ephraim  sat  in  his 
,work-room,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
read  or  write  for  the  fidgeting  accompa- 
niment of  voices  overhead.  When  pres- 
ently Sarah  happened  to  enter  with  a 
letter,  he  demanded  irritably  who  was 
there. 

"  Lor,  sir  ! ''  said  the  old  woman,  "ain't 
Miss  Phemie  having  a  good  time  ?  There's 
a  Capting  Somebody  there,  and  she  and 
this  capting  are  playin' draughts,  and  kind 
of  payin*one  another  purty  compliments 
all  the  while.  It's  as  good  as  a  play  to 
see  them  two  old  babbies  flirtin'  away  and 
smilin',  and  turnin'  about  and " 

"Go,  Sarah!"  ordered  Ephraim  sav- 
agely ;  **  \iyou  take  to  chattering,  I'll  give 
you  warning." 

At  supper-time  the  old  man,  already  in 
a  perturbed  frame  of  mind,  had  to  endure 
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Euphemia's  persistent  efforts  to  draw  him 
into  conversation  with  her  belauded  cap- 
tain. Lassen  may  be  briefly  described  as 
a  tall,  lanky  man,  dressed  with  scrupulous 
care,  not  ill-looking,  and  hugely  polite; 
but  if  he  had  been  all  that  Miss  Good- 
enough  pictured  him,  Ephraim  would  have 
scowled  none  the  less.  He  swallowed 
down  his  food  in  crabbed  silence,  and  left 
the  room  again  before  Lassen  had  even 
finished  the  meat  upon  his  plate. 

Euphemia  was  greatly  distressed  at  the 
time,  but  as  her  brother  made  no  further 
objection,  or  even  allusion  to  Lassen's 
visit,  she  rapidly  took  heart  again,  and 
proceeded  to  issue  invitations  to  the  rest 
of  her  old  friends.  Soon  it  seemed  to 
Ephraim  that,  go  upstairs  when  he  would, 
he  was  fated  to  run  across  a  stranger  — 
a  "friend  of  Miss  Phemie's."  He  was 
restrained  from  venting  his  ill-temper  on 
his  sister  by  his  daughter  Eva,  whose 
influence  over  him  was  immense;  but  he 
grew  positively  to  hate  the  sight  of  these 
visitors,  and  especially  that  of  Lassen  — 
perhaps  because  the  captain  was  Euphe- 
mia's favorite  and  oftenest  there. 

Clearly  this  state  of  things  could  not 
last  long.  Sooner  or  later  the  tension  was 
bound  to  snap,  and  it  was  as  well,  there- 
fore, that  before  any  great  time  had  elapsed 
a  definite  offence  on  Lassen's  part  brought 
about  the  inevitable  rupture.  Euphemia's 
frightened  face  and  agitated  manner,  as 
she  came  down  to  breakfast  one  morning, 
attracted  even  Ephraim's  notice,  and,  in 
response  to  a  question  from  him,  she 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  excuses,  explana- 
tions, lamentations,  regrets,  and  apologies, 
from  which  he  succeeded  in  gathering 
that  the  detested  captain  had  the  evening 
before  damaged  something  somewhere. 
The  little  lady's  words  rushed  out  more 
and  more  volubly,  the  only  ones  that 
failed  her  being  just  those  which  would 
tell  her  brother  what  had  really  happened. 
Her  way  of  beating  about  the  bush  exas- 
perated him  even  before  he  got  at  the 
truth,  but  when  at  last  it  came  out  that 
Lassen  had  broken  one  of  his  most  cher- 
ished vases,  his  wrath  knew  no  bounds. 
Nervous  as  Euphemia  had  been,  she  was 
not  prepared  for  the  violence  of  the  storm 
which  broke  over  her  head ;  she  did  not 
understand  that  Ephraim  was  only  using 
this  accident  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
the  irritation  and  resentment  of  weeks. 
With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  ventured  to 
lay  an  appealing  hand  upon  his  arm,  but 
he  shook  her  off  impatiently. 

"Get  away,  Phemie!"  he  exclaimed 
roughly;  "do  you  suppose  I'm  to  be  pac- 
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itied  by  nursery  tomfoolery?  Mind  now, 
Lassen  never  enters  the  house  again,  and 
if  you  can't  do  without  him  you  may  go 
too.  I'm  sick  of  you  both.  Where's  that 
vase  ?    Give  me  the  pieces ! " 

He  took  them  from  her  hands,  and  still 
muttering  imprecations  on  Lassen's  head, 
carried  them  off  to  the  workroom  to  see 
what  might  be  done  with  them.  There 
he  gradually  quieted  down,  and  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  or  so  was  manipulating  the 
broken  vase  with  steady  hands,  while  all 
that  remained  of  his  furious  outburst  was 
a  settled  determination  never  to  admit 
Lassen  within  his  doors  again.  In  the 
mean  time,  poor  Euphemia  had  retired 
up-stairs,  cut  to  the  quick  by  Ephraim's 
harshness.  The  strong  need  of  affection 
in  her  had  never  been  wholly  satisfied, 
and  now  her  brother,  the  person  she  cared 
most  for  in  the  world,  had  gone  so  far  in 
his  unkindness  as  to  threaten  to  turn  her 
out.  She  lay  down  on  the  sofa  and 
sobbed  so  piteously  that  old  Sarah  took 
pity  on  her,  and  tried  to  comfort  her. 

**  Don't  take  on  so.  Miss  Phemie,**  she 
said  soothingly;  **  master's  not  so  rough 
as  he  speaks,  and  he'll  come  round  sure 
enough.  I  recolleck  once  when  I  smashed 
one  o'  them  round  mirrors  as  makes  a 
little  picture  of  the  whole  room,  he  fiew 
out  awful,  and  swore  that  I  should  go  that 
minute,  but  lor,  1  paid  no  heed  to  that, 
an'  yer  see  I  ain't  gone  yet  awhile.  Miss 
Eva — Mrs.  Morris,  I  should  say  —  she 
always  coaxed  him  round,  the  dear,  and  I 
jest  advise  you  to  go  and  see  her  now." 

Euphemia  sat  up,  hope  dawning  on  her 
face.  "Do  you  really  think,  Sarah,  she 
would  take  my  part  ?  Your  master  is  so, 
so  unkind  to  me,  and  to  poor  dear  Cap- 
tain Lassen ! " 

Sarah  declared  stoutly  that  there  was 
nothing  Miss  Eva  coulan't  do,  and  so  it 
ended  in  Euphemia's  sallying  forth  in 
quest  of  her  niece's  championship. 

Mrs.  Morris  listened  very  attentively 
and  sympathetically  to  the  recital  of  her 
aunt's  great  woe ;  but  when  at  last  the 
long  story  came  to  an  end,  she  hesitated 
in  some  doubt  as  to  the  advice  it  were 
best  to  give.  She  had  met  Captain  Las- 
sen several  times  herself,  and  was  sure 
that  Ephraim's  dislike  to  him  was  mere 
prejudice ;  there  was  no  harm  whatever 
in  the  amiable  old  sailor,  and  if  he  chose 
to  brighten  Euphemia's  loneliness  by  chat- 
ting and  playing  draughts  with  her,  it  was 
certainly  hard  that  any  one  should  object. 
Nevertheless  Ephraim,  in  his  own  house, 
had  an  undoubted  claim  to  have  his  predi- 
lections  respected,  and  it  was  Dot  for  his 


daughter  to  mediate  entirely  without  re- 
gard to  them.  She  was  about  to  speak  to 
this  e£Eect,  when  Euphemia  began  again 
plaintively,  — ■ 

**  How  can  I  €ver  tell  Captain  Lassen 
that  my  brother  forbids  him  the  house? 
He  will  never  understand  the  reason.  He 
thought  so  little  of  the  accident  himself, 
and  declared  he  had  plenty  of  vases  quite 
as  good,  that  Ephraim  might  choose  from 
in  return." 

**  Did  he  ?  "  said  Eva  quickly ;  "  now  I 
wonder  if  that  was  true,  because,  if  so, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  per- 
suading my  father  that  he  has  been  hasty. 
Let  us  work  this  circumspectly,  Aunt 
Phemie.  Do  you  think  your  captain  would 
honor  me  with  his  company  at  tea  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  My  dear,  he  would  be  delighted  I ^^ 

"Very  well,  then,  he  shall  meet  father 
here,  and  if  I  don't  reconcile  them,  I'm  a 
good-for-nothing  niece  —  there,  auntie ! " 

Euphemia  clasped  the  girl's  hand  with 
a  look  of  touching  gratitude.  *'  My  dear, 
how  good  you  are!  How  glad  I  am  I 
came  to  you  ! " 

Both  the  old  men  walked  unsuspect- 
ingly into  the  trap  laid  for  them.  Lassen 
was  the  first  to  arrive,  and  was  placidly 
nursing  Eva's  Persian  cat  when  Ephraim 
entered. 

The  sailor  rose  at  once. 

**  Sir,"  he  began,  with  a  certain  stilted- 
ness  of  manner  which  accorded  not  ill 
with  his  upright  figure  and  straight,  bony 
features,  '*  1  am  glad  to  be  permitted  this 
opportunity  of  apologizing  to  you  for  the 
untoward  incident  of  the  other  night.  I 
regret  the  occurrence  extremely,  and  beg 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  make  repara- 
tion." 

**  Reparation  I "  repeated  Ephraim  con- 
temptuously, *'you  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.  That  vase  was  a  rare 
specimen  of  Persian  pottery,  not  a  thing 
to  be  picked  up  like  a  Persian  caL  In  all 
my  collection  I  have  few  vases  of  such 
peculiar  beauty  and  interest.  How  should 
you  replace  it  r  " 

**Now,  daddy  dear,"  Eva  interrupted 
him  brightly,  "how  do  you  know  but  what 
Captain  Lassen  has  a  whole  museum  full 
of  vases  ?  " 

She  was  sorry  they  should  have  plunged 
directly  into  the  subject  of  the  breakage, 
but  since  the  chance  of  leading  gently  up 
to  it  was  denied  her,  she  adroitly  intro- 
duced, without  further  delay,  a  reference 
to  Lassen's  possible  possession  of  similar 
treasures.  "  Naval  men,"  she  continued, 
**  so  of  ten  pick  up  pretty  things  on  their 
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vo)*ages,  and  Captain  Lassen  was  telling 
me  just  now  that  he  had  been  to  nearly  all 
the  Eastern  ports." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  about  to 
say,  madam,"  observed  the  captain,  mak- 
ing her  a  courteous  bow.  **  1  have,  stowed 
away  in  a  trunk,  a  quantity  of  Eastern 
pottery,  picked  up  in  a  careless,  haphaz- 
ard fashion  in  Egypt,  India,  Japan,  and 
Arabia." 

*'  Rubbish  can  be  picked  up  anywhere," 
growled  Ephraim,  regarding  Lassen,  nev- 
ertheless, with  a  not  disrespectful  curi- 
osity. 

*'  Candidly,"  said  Lassen,  **  I  am  not 
sufficiently  learned  in  these  matters  to 
know  the  worth  of  what  I  have.  But 
certainly  the  vase  I  broke  was  of  the  same 
ware  as  two  in  my  possession,  which  1 
bought  at  a  bazaar  in  Alexandria.  It 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  if  you  would 
accept  them  in  lieu  of  that  injured  by 
me." 

**  I  could  accept  nothing  as  a  gift,"  said 
Ephraim. 

"  Of  course  not,"  Eva  broke  in  laugh- 
ing, **  but  my  father  means.  Captain  Las- 
sen, that  he  would  dearly  like  to  be  the 
purchaser  of  what  you  have  stowed  away 
in  that  trunk." 

"  That  entirely  depends,"  said  Ephraim, 
still  rather  curtly,  **on  what  I  think  of  it 
when  I  see  it." 

After  a  little  further  conversation,  in 
the  course  of  which  Ephraim's  manner 
perceptibly  softened,  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  boarding- 
house  next  day. 

*Mf  I'm  unable  to  come,"  he  added  — 
"you  see  I'm  an  older  man  than  you  are, 
and  there  are  times  when  I  can't  get  out 
of  my  chair  —  perhaps  you  might  happen 
to  be  coming  round  my  way  to  see  my 
sister?  And  perhaps  in  that  case  you 
wouldn't  mind  bringing  those  Persian 
vases  with  you." 

The  smiie  on  Eva's  face  at  this  moment 
was  delightful  to  see  ;  so  it  was  when  after 
tea  her  father  and  Lassen  went  amicably 
off  together. 

Next  day  Ephraim  paid  the  promised 
visit  to  Mrs.  Allen's,  and  being  highly 
satisfied  with  his  inspection  of  Lassen's 
pottery  and  porcelain,  made  a  good  offer 
for  the  Persian  vases,  "  to  begin  with,"  as 
he  said,  and  invited  the  captain  home  with 
him  to  tea. 

Euphemia's  wonder  and  delight  when 
from  the  window  of  her  lonely  sitting- 
room  she  saw  the  two  men  approaching 
together,  may  readily  be  imagined,  as  may 
also  the  flood  of  talk  poured  out  by  her  to 


Lassen  when,  somewhat  later  than  usual, 
Ephraim  retired  down-stairs  to  the  work- 
room. 

The  little  woman  was  childishly  happ3', 
and  from  this  time  forward  she  and 
Ephraim  gradually  settled  down  comfort- 
ably together.  She  respected  his  liking 
for  solitude ;  he  no  longer  objected  to  her 
friends;  and  these  two  important  conces- 
sions made,  the  trifling  disagreements  o( 
daily  life  seemed  either  to  cease  to  exist, 
or  at  least  to  become  easily  tolerable. 
Captain  Lassen  came  oftener  than  ever  to 
play  draughts  with  the  little  old  maiden 
lady,  and  sometimes  Ephraim  would  actu- 
ally leave  his  armchair  down-stairs  to 
stand  behind  her  and  advise  her  how  to 
play.  Then,  indeed,  her  cup  of  content 
was  full.  H.  L. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
.  A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  SINAL 

BY  ISABELLA  BIRD  BISHOP,  AUTHOR  OF  **  UN- 
BEATEN TRACKS  IN  JAPAN,"  "A  LADY*S 
RIDE  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,"  ETC. 

I. 

It  was  a  striking  change  from  the  jab- 
ber and  clatter  of  the  Cairene  streets  to 
the  silence  and  decay  of  Suez,  and  from 
the  green  fields  and  redundant  crops  of 
the  Nile  valley  to  the  yellow  sands  of  the 
desert,  and  the  intensely  blue  waters  of 
the  sea  misnamed  Red.  From  the  bal- 
cony of  the  P.  and  O.  hotel  I  looked  on 
the  golden  sands  which  lie  heaped  up 
against  the  walls  of  Suez,  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  just  crisped 
by  the  north  wind,  with  their  brilliant 
shallows  and  yellow  sandbanks,  and  the 
violet  channel  which  leads  into  the  Suez 
Canal.  Below  the  hotel  two  Arab  boats 
were  rising  and  falling  on  the  tide.  A 
few  hours  later,  except  where  the  violet 
tint  denoted  deeper  water,  the  head  of  the 
gulf  was  in  most  places  only  knee-deep. 
Not  far  from  this  spot,  at  all  events,  the 
host  of  Israel  encamped,  and  it  was  rea- 
sonably supposed  by  Pharaoh  that  "the 
wilderness  had  shut  them  in."  For  their 
encampment  lay  between  the  high  range 
of  the  barren  African  hills  and  the  barrier 
of  these  blue  waters.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  I  had  stood  on  the  actual  track 
of  Scripture  history,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness  of 
the  wanderings  opened  gloriously  before 
me,  dignifying  even  the  commonplace 
preparations  for  the  desert  journey. 

On  my  first  visit  to  Suez  I  had  ascer- 
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tained  that  the  journey  to  Sinai  and  back 
might  be  accomplished  by  a  lady  alone 
without  any  real  risk ;  and  the  director  of 
the  P.  and  O.  hotel,  and  Mr.  Andrews, 
the  P.  and  O.  superintendent,  had  so 
kindly  furthered  my  wishes  that  when  I 
returned  1  found  that  Sheykh  Barak,  four 
camels,  four  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  one  Arab 
servant  for  myself  were  already  eng^aged, 
and  that  I  was  to  start  on  the  following 
evening.  My  reason  for  taking  a  servant 
only  and  not  a  dragoman  was  that  I  pre- 
ferred freedom  both  as  to  my  equipments 
and  manner  of  proceeding  en  route;  and 
Hassan,  the  servant,  besides  knowing  a 
very  little  English,  was  quiet  and  fairly 
trustworthy.  I  took  one  baggage  camel, 
a  riding  camel  for  myself,  one  for  my  ser- 
vant, and  one  for  the  sheykh.  1  hired  a 
large  tent  for  myself  and  a  small  one  for 
Hassan;  a  mattress,  blankets,  and  cook- 
ing utensils  were  lent  me  at  the  hotel,  and 
as  a  luxury  I  took  a  folding  chair.  Dis- 
regarding the  suggestions  of  Murray's 
handbook,  I  reduced  my  stores  to  Si  mini- 
mum, taking  only  two  tins  of  condensed 
milk,  two  of  cocoa  and  milk,  some  raisins, 
some  flour,  a  pot  of  raspberry  jam,  some 
rice,  and  some  Liebig's  extract  of  meat, 
having  found  by  considerable  experience 
that  such  diet  is  amply  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  strength  while  leading  an 
open-air  life.  A  white  umbrella,  a  wash- 
ing-basin, a  goatskin  filled  with  Nile  wa- 
ter, a  lamp,  and  a  canvas  roll  containing 
clothing  completed  my  equipment,  and  I 
lacked  nothing.  My  books  were  a  Bible, 
Murray's  handbook,  and  ** The  Imitation 
of  Christ;"  and,  in  case  of  need,  I  took 
some  brandy  and  a  few  simple  medicines. 
Sheykh  Barak  signed  a  contract,  arrang- 
ing for  my  journey  to  Sinai  and  back  and 
my  safe  conduct,  the  route  being  only 
partially  specified.  Eighteen  days  were 
allowed  for  the  journey,  including  a  halt 
of  four  days  at  Sinai.  The  contract  stip- 
ulated for  tobacco  and  coffee  for  the  Be- 
daween,  and  the  hire  of  the  four  camels 
and  the  escort  came  to  j£i6.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  expedition,  including  back- 
sheesh, was  £2Z.  It  might  have  been 
somewhat  less  with  a  dragoman,  but  I 
had  the  advantage  of  being  my  own  mis- 
tress. Eight  sheykhs  of  the  Tow&rah 
Arabs  have  arranged  to  undertake  the 
escort  of  travellers  in  turn,  so  that  the 
unseemly  strifes  which  used  to  be  the 
worry  of  travellers  are  now  at  an  end, 
and  no  journey  is  safer  than  the  one 
through  the  desert.  The  British  consul, 
with  official  caution,  dissuaded  me  from 
going  alone,  but  even  his  objection  con- 


sisted chiefly  in  the  risk  of  my  being  de- 
tained on  my  return  in  the  quarantine 
camp  in  the  unsavory  company  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrims;  and  I  may  say  here  that 
my  journey  was  accomplished  withoat  one 
alarming  incident. 

A  in  Mtaa,  April  j,  1879. 

This  is  truly  delightful.  Early  this 
morning  the  sultry  weather  changed.  The 
wind  was  and  is  north;  and  the  shaded 
thermometer,  which  yesterday  stood  at 
91^  in  the  shade,  todav  only  reached  J2^. 
Yesterday  evening  and  this  morning  were 
spent  in  making  my  final  preparations, 
and  in  getting  the  food,  etc.,  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  At  2.30  p.m.  the  Sheykh  Ba- 
rak, Hassan,  my  servant,  three  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  P.  and  O.  Company 
who  have  kindly  undertaken  to  see  me 
safely  started  on  my  journey  to-morrow, 
and  I,  left  Suez  in  a  large  Arab  sail- 
ing-boat with  all  my  '*gear"  on  board.. 
Blithely  it  sped  over  the  rippled  waters 
of  turquoise  blue,  its  great  red  sail  nearly 
crimson  in  the  sunlight;  blithely  the  blue 
waters  laved  their  golden  margins  —  so 
blithe  and  beautiful  it  all  was  that  I  for- 
got that  the  **  waste  howling  wilderness  " 
stretched  almost  infinitely  in  all  direc- 
tions. There,  on  the  right,  were  the  high 
hills  of  Africa,  red  and  orange,  fiery  and 
blasted-looking;  and  on  the  left  rose- 
colored  ranges,  with  violet  shadows  in 
their  clefts,  all  outlines  sharp,  distance 
obliterated.  It  was  glorious;  and  the 
keen,  life-giving  air  helped  me  to  intense 
enjoyment  of  it.  Depositing  the  gentle- 
men on  the  Asiatic  side,  we  sailed  for 
nearly  two  hours  down  the  gulf,  and  then 
moored  at  a  rude  pier,  where  a  boat  was 
discharging  goatskins  full  of  water,  look- 
ing like  drowned  and  swollen  pigs,  and 
two  camels  were  being  loaded  with  the 
same. 

Leaving  Hassan  to  the  slow  process  of 
getting  the  baggage  under  way,  I  walked 
the  two  miles  to  the  Wells  of  Moses  alone. 
The  first  strange  s*ght  that  I  saw  was 
four  camels  being  driven  at  a  lumbering 
canter  down  the  narrow  pier.  These  were 
my  "travelling  equipage,''  and  I  looked 
at  them  with  dismay,  for  being  so  lean 
and  bodiless,  they  looked  as  high  as  ele- 
phants, and  there  are  no  scaling-ladders 
in  the  desert.  The  Wells  of  Moses  lay 
straight  ahead,  visible  for  many  miles  by 
the  blackness  of  their  palm  and  tamarisk 
groves  against  the  golden  sand.  It  was 
golden  indeed  when  1  landed,  but  long 
before  the  walk  was  ended  it  was  crim- 
soned by  the  sinking  sun,  and  so  Here 
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the  swelling  sandhills  and  the  broken 
ranges  beyond  them,  while  the  very  air 
was  rosy.  The  bold  hills  of  Africa  glowed 
like  incandescent  rubies  bevond  the  bright 
blue  water;  while  Suez,  faintly  seen  at 
the  head  oif  the  gulf,  suggested  human 
life.  The  air  was  intoxicating,  and  purity 
itself.  Physical  life  even  was  "worth  liv- 
ing." When  I  was  about  a  mile  from 
Ain  Musa,  I  saw  that  a  large  Arab  cara- 
van, with  a  number  of  armed  Bedaween, 
was  encamped  round  the  wells,  so  I  sat 
on  a  stone  and  waited  for  my  escort. 

The  beauty  of  the  sunset  increased.  I 
could  not  help  standing  up  now  and  then 
for  the  almost  childish  pleasure  of  seeing 
my  long  shadow  lie  in  purple  on  the  crim- 
soning sand.  I  had  thought  that  in  many 
lands  I  had  seen  every  effect  that  sun  and 
atmosphere  could  produce,  and  that  the 
sunset  over  the  Libyan  Desert,  seen  from 
the  mosque  of  Mahomet  Ali,  had  ex- 
hausted the  last  possibilities  of  novelty; 
but  nature  has  no  end  of  surprises,  and 
this  sunset  by  the  Gulf  of  Suez  differed 
from  all  others.  The  historical  atmo- 
sphere is  altogether  new  likewise.  It  is 
DO  longer  that  of  magnificent  but  semi- 
barbaric  kings  who  now  "lie  in  glory, 
every  one  in  his  own  house,"  of  a  power 
and  grandeur  which  have  hardly  left  a 
trace  upon  the  world  of  to  day,  except  in 
tombs  and  their  contents,  but  of  a  pure 
theocracy  ruled  by  Him  "  who  liveth  and 
abideth  forever."  It  is  of  him  and  his 
purposes  that  these  desert  sands  are  elo- 
quent. And  how  real  the  Pentateuch  has 
already  become!  These  swarthy  Beda- 
ween, with  their  untamed  walk  and  ex- 
pression, their  wild  look  of  freedom,  their 
high  foreheads  and  hawk-like  noses,  are 
the  children  of  "our  father  Abraham,'' 
and  Sarah's  entreaty  to  him,  "  Cast  out  the 
bondwoman  and  her  son,"  might  have 
been  spoken  in  yonder  tent. 

I  have  no  special  interest  in  the  vexed 
question  of  the  actual  localities  occupied 
by  the  Israelites  throughout  the  forty 
years,  and  have  no  bias  towards  any  one 
of  the  rival  crossings  of  the  Red  Sea,  but 
it  was  most  fascinating  to  sit  on  the  crim- 
soned sands  and  be  perfectly  sure  that 
either  somewhat  higher  up  or  lower  down 
the  pillar  of  fire  guided  the  host  of  Israel 
from  the  land  of  bondage  to  the  freedom 
of  the  desert.  As  1  looked  across  to  the 
magnificent  range  of  the  Gebel  Att&ka 
(now  looming  darkly  in  the  moonlight), 
with  the  wide  opening  of  the  traditional 
exodus,  the  broad,  blue  sea  of  the  tradi- 
tional passage,  with  the  traditional  landing 
almost  on  the  spot  where  I  landed,  and  to 


the  sandy  shoals  to  the  north  in  front  of 
modern  Suez,  I  knew  that  there  could  be 
no  mistake  fhat  Moses  led  forth  the  twelve 
tribes  from  the  green  Nile  valley  and  the 
stately  cities  of  Egypt,  past  the  "  Mount 
of  Deliverance  "  and  across  the  Red  Sea, 
to  this  level  desert,  where  the  taskmaster 
could  reach  no  more,  and  that  on  Gebel 
Att&ka  they  looked  by  just  such  a  moon- 
light as  this  on  the  night  of  the  "heaping 
of  the  waters."  To  how  many  travellers 
have  the  same  reflections  occurred  in  the 
same  place,  and  yet  they  come  with  all  the 
magic  of  novelty  to  me  1 

My  large  tent  was  soon  pitched  on  the 
rolling  sands  near  the  seventeen  wells, 
surrounded  by  date-palms  and  tamarisks, 
which  are  called  the  Wells  of  Moses.  A 
fire  was  made,  the  camels  and  the  Beda- 
ween lay  down  round  it,  and  I  dined  with 
the  three  gentlemen  in  a  sort  of  caravan- 
sera,  an  Arab  room  full  of  sacks,  dirt,  and 
fleas.  Our  meal,  eaten  by  the  light  of  one 
guttering  candle,  was  not  appetizing,  but 
the  desert  air  is  there.  As  I  crossed  the 
sand"  to  my  tent  the  moon  was  shining 
brilliantly  through  the  palms  and  silvering 
the  sands,  and  the  red  firelight  lighted  up 
the  swarthy  faces  of  the  Ishmaelites  and 
the  uncouth  forms  of  the  camels  with  all 
their  heaps  of  gear,  the  whole  grouped 
with  the  inevitable  picturesqueness  of  the 
East.  I  find  my  tent  very  comfortable, 
and  slept  all  night,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
cold;  but  the  shiverings  which  came  on 
in  Cairo,  with  nausea  and  curious  pains, 
though  modified,  still  continue,  though 
my  friends  assure  me  that  I  shall  lose 
them  in  the  pure  desert  air. 

Ain  Hawarah  (.Marab).  —  This  is  my 
third  night  in  the  desert,  and  I  am  sitting 
in  my  "  tent  door  in  the  cool  of  the  day  " 
—  or  what  should  be  so,  for  the  sun  has 
sunk  behind  the  African  hills.  The  air, 
however,  is  close  and  hot,  and  I  am  over- 
come with  fatigue.  1  rose  before  daylight 
at  Ain  Musa.  The  sunrise  was  scarcely 
less  beautiful  than  the  sunset.  I  went 
round  what  is  in  fact  an  oasis  —  tanks  of 
brackish  and  unclean-looking  water,  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  small  and  shaggy 
date-palms,  enclosed  by  some  ruinous 
fences  and  walls,  which  give  shelter  to  a 
few  people  who  take  care  of  the  trees. 
By  eight  the  tent  and  .baggage  were  on 
the  baggage-camel,  and,  sending  the  ani- 
mals on,  my  friends  and  I  walked  for  the 
first  two  miles;  and,  on  overtaking  the 
camels,  they  returned  to  Suez,  and  I  began 
my  solitary  pilgrimage.     My  beast  is  a 
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saddle-caroel,  quite  3'oang,  and  not  com- 
pletely broken  ;  it  occasionally  shies,  and 
for  a  few  yards  afterwards  brcf^ks  into  an 
agonizing  trot.  1 1  does  not  lie  quiet  while 
I  mount  it,  but  two  or  three  times,  just  as 
I  have  been  getting  on,  it  has  jumped  up 
with  an  angry  roar,  and  has  taken  the 
combined  effort  of  several  Hedaween  to 
make  it  lie  down  and  keep  down.  I  have 
now  travelled  on  saddle-horses,  pack- 
horses,  mules,  asses,  cows,  elephants,  and 
a  camel;  and,  though  the  fatigue  of  sitting 
ten  hours  daily  on  a  camel's  back  is  very 
great,  and  its  slow,  swinging  gait  is  weari- 
some and  painful  to  the  muscles,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  I  expected  —  not  worse, 
I  think,  than  an  elephant,  and  not  so  bad 
as  a  Japanese  pack-horse.  1  am  riding  on 
the  ordinary  pack-saddle,  which  rests  on 
the  top  of  the  hump.  On  either  side  are 
attached  two  large  goat's-hair  sacks,  full 
of  maize,  Arab  clothing,  etc.  Then  there 
are  some  cushions,  a  cooler  of  water,  my 
travelling-bag,  umbrella,  etc.,  so  that  there 
is  a  tolerably  fiat  and  cushioned  level  over 
three  feet  wide  on  which  I  can  change  roy 
position ;  for  part  of  the  day  I  sit  with  my 
feet  over  the  front  of  the  saddle,  supported 
by  two  rope  loops,  and  at  times  chaqge 
and  sit  altogether  in  the  middle  of  the 
erection  or  with  my  feet  over  the  side.  A 
Bedaween  leads  the  beast  with  a  rope,  and 
it  strides  on  hour  after  hour  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  an  hour. 

The  routine  is  invariable.  At  7.30  a.m. 
Hassan  brings  me  a  pint  of  water  for 
washing.  At  eight  I  go  outside  my  tent, 
pitch  my  foldingchair,  and  take  my  break- 
fast, which  consists  of  a  cup  of  chocolate 
with  condensed  milk  and  a  bowl  of  rice. 
While  I  eat  the  tent  is  folded  up  and  the 
baggage-camel  is  loaded,  roaring  horribly 
all  the  time,  and  turning  his  long  neck 
from  side  to  side  as  if  he  were  appealing 
from  injustice.  Sheykh  Barak,  like  his 
kinsmen,  has  been  down  to  **  buy  corn  in 
Egypt,"  and  his  camel  likewise  carries  a 
load.  When  all  the  burdens  have  been 
adjusted,  a  process  which  involves  much 
shouting  and  apparent  quarrelling,  the 
camels  are  driven  o£F,  and  1  usually  walk 
as  far  as  I  can  to  lessen  the  tedium  of  the 
day.  The  rolling  sands  of  the  Libyan 
Desert,  with  their  ankle-deep  toil,  have 
no  place  here. 

All  this  region  looks  like  the  level  beach 
of  a  sea.  The  Red  Sea  must  have  covered 
it  at  one  time.  It  is  hard  sand  and  gravel, 
and  as  easy  to  walk  upon  as  a  gravel  walk. 
When  I  can  walk  no  farther  my  camel, 
with  much  difficulty  and  many  objurga- 
tions, is  made  to  lie  down.    Hassaa  stands 


at  one  side  and  the  sheykb  on  the  other, 
and  with  Hassan's  help  I  attempt  to  take 
a  flying  leap  into  the  middle  of  the  saddle. 
Sometimes  this  is  successful  the  first 
time,  and  if  it  is  Hassan  puts  an  arm  io 
front  of  me  and  the  sheykh  puts  an  arm 
behind  me,  and  the  dreaded  moment  ar- 
rives, which  I  am  more  cowardly  about 
each  time.  The  camel,  with  a  jerk  which 
might  dislocate  one's  neck,  jumps  on  his 
knees,  nearly  throwing  me  backwards, 
then  another  violent  jerk  brings  him  to 
his  haunches,  and  would  throw  roe  over 
his  head  but  for  Hassan's  arm,  then  the 
forward  movement  is  arrested  by  another 
jerk  which  sets  him  on  bis  four  legs  and 
leaves  me  breathless  on  the  lofty  eleva- 
tion of  his  hump.  This  process  is  re- 
versed as  one  dismounts,  and  is  repeated 
six  times  daily  !  But  things  are  not  always 
so  comparatively  smooth,  for  just  as  1  am 
prepared  to  spring  the  brute  makes  a 
snarling  lunge  with  his  teeth  either  at  roe 
or  his  driver,  or  just  as  I  am  half  up  jerks 
himself  up  on  his  four  legs  and  the  whole 
process  has  to  be  gone  over  again.  Yes- 
terday I  had  just  touched  the  saddle  when 
by  a  rapid  movement  be  threw  roe  ofiE 
sidewise,  and  this  morning  jerking  him- 
self up  before  1  had  clutched  firm  hold 
of  the  saddle  he  threw  me  over  his  shoul- 
ders and  bruised  me  a  good  deal.  After 
being  mounted  the  caravan  straggles  io 
single  file,  Hassan  bringing  up  the  rear, 
my  camel  being  led,  and  then  for  four  or 
five  hours  we  crawl  over  the  burning, 
glaring  sand.  I  now  understand  what  is 
meant  by  "  As  a  hireling  earnestly  desir- 
eth  the  shadow."  At  8.30  A.M.  the  shadow 
of  my  driver  is  fully  eight  feet  long,  and 
as  the  morning  wears  by  it  shortens  to 
something  a  little  over  two  feet ;  then  I 
know  that  noon  has  come.  The  camels 
halt,  and  if  there  be  a  rock  which  casts  a 
shadow  Hassan  lays  a  blanket  in  the 
shade  for  me,  and  while  the  Bedaween 
smoke  and  sleep  for  an  hour,  I  read  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  wanderings,  and 
lunch  on  a  cluster  of  raisins.  I  am  learn- 
ing a  deep  sympathy  with  the  Israelites, 
and  their  unbelief  and  murmurings  be- 
come more  intelligible  as  the  days  go  by. 
How  terrible  must  have  been  the  trudge 
through  this  "  waste  howling  wilderness,' 
how  bitter  the  regrets  for  the  green  valley 
of  the  Nile,  how  weary  the  barren  sands, 
how  terrible  the  burning  heat !  Better 
than  all  do  I  understand  the  simile,  'Mhe 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 
To-day  on  the  parched  plain  no  rock  was 
found  to  give  shelter  in  the  heat  of  noon. 
There  was  but  a  big  stone  about  two  feet 
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high,  under  the  lee  of  which  the  Arabs 
scraped  a  big  hole  into  which  I  crawled, 
and  lay  down  screened  by  a  blanket  laid 
over  my  double  umbrella.  The  sand  was 
burning  even  through  my  clothing. 

After  this  halt  the  baggage-camel  and 
the  sheykh  start  early,  so  that  1  may  find 
my  tent  pitched  when  I  arrive  at  the 
camping-ground,  and  I,  with  Hassan  and 
ray  driver,  follow.  Then  come  five  ex- 
hausting hours  over  the  blinding  burning 
sand,  and  oh  1  how  eagerly  I  watch  the 
driver*s  lengthening  shadow  growing, 
growing,  growing,  till  it  slants  surely 
twenty  feet  across  the  sand,  and  then  in 
the  distance  I  see  my  white  tent,  and 
soon  the  day's  toUs  are  done.  The  cam- 
els are  turned  loose  for  a  short  time  to 
browse  upon  such  scanty  herbage  as  ex- 
ists—  grey  and  bitter  —  some  species  of 
artemisia,  the  tamarisk,  and  the  acacia. 
The  Bedaween  make  a  fire  of  the  dried 
camers-dung  which  they  have  picked  up 
DO  the  way,  to  which  is  added  a  little  char- 
coal which  they  have  brought  from  Egypt, 
at  which  they  boil  their  co£Fee  and  roast 
their  maize;  and  I  take  my  supper,  which 
consists  uniformly  of  a  cup  of  Liebig's 
extract  and  a  basin  of  stirabout  with  a 
little  raspberry  jam.  The  camels  are  then 
brought  in  and  made  to  lie  round  the  fire, 
looking  like  **  wrecked  ships."  The  Arabs 
talk  and  smoke,  then  putting  on  their 
goat's-hair  cloaks,  lie  down  to  sleep  out- 
side their  camels;  Hassan  retires  into  his 
small  bell  tent,  out  of  which  his  feet  pro- 
trude; and  by  the  time  that  it  is  quite 
dark  the  camp  is  quiet,  till  the  grunting 
and  roaring  of  the  camels  at  daybreak 
awake  me. 

I  find  these  Bedaween  very  inoffensive. 
Hassan  is  a  city  Arab,  a  tall,  fine-looking 
man,  with  the  harassed  melancholy  look 
which  seems  habitual  to  his  race.  He 
dresses  well  in  a  white  garment,  with  a 
colored  silk  girdle,  over  which  he  wears  a 
burnouse,  and  his  turban  is  of  striped 
yellow  silk.  He  knows  hardly  any  En- 
glish, but  attends  on  me  well,  and  things 
go  very  smoothly.  Sheykh  Barak  is  a 
handsome  young  man,  with  truly  Ishmael- 
itish  features  and  the  look  of  scorn  which 
these  desert  rangers  wear.  He  makes 
a  courteous  salutation  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  helps  me  to  mount  and  dismount ; 
as  he  strides  over  the  sand  with  his  long, 
elastic  stride,  his  **  loins  girded  **  and  his 
matchlock  gun  slung  behind,  he  looks  a 
true  son  of  the  desert  —  born  to  a  her- 
itage of  freedom.  The  other  Bedaween 
are  swarthy,  lean,  wiry  men,  about  the 
middle  height,  quiet  and  well-behaved,  as. 


for  instance,  they  never  hang  about  my 
tent  or  stare  at  me.  Each  man  is  dressed 
in  a  single^  girdled  cotton  garment,  which 
has  once  been  white,  a  whitish  turban, 
and  a  pair  of  hide  sandals.  These  men 
are  so  lean  that  if  their  arms  and  the 
calves  of  their  legs  were  not  muscular  one 
would  call  them  emaciated.  They  never 
wash  — regarding  ablutions  as  a  sinful 
waste  of  a  scarce  gift  of  Allah  — and  their 
shining  skins  have  a  whitish  scale  upon 
them  in  consequence.  Their  persons, 
their  clothing,  and  their  gear  swarm  with 
vermin,  and  their  chief  occupation  during 
the  noonday  halt  is  the  solemn  search  for 
these.  The  goat's-hair  sacks  which  are 
on  my  camel  contain  some  of  their  cloth- 
ing, and  my  su£Eerings  from  the  vermin 
which  seize  upon  me  soon  after  I  have 
mounted  are  indescribable.  The  irritation 
produces  fever.  These  Arabs,  though 
Mohammedans,  never  apparently  say  any 
prayers  —  at  all  events  they  do  not  observe 
the  hours  of  prayer.  They  have  many 
traditions  concerning  places  in  the  desert 
in  connection  with  the  heroes  of  Hebrew 
history,  and  have  a  great  reverence  for 
Moses  and  Aaron.  And  these  are  the 
children  of  Abraham  1 
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It  is  not  because  they  resemble  each 
other  either  in  literary  merit  or  in  histori- 
cal importance  that  Lord  Malmesbury's 
"Memoirs"  and  Mr.  Greville's  "Jour- 
nals "  may  conveniently  be  placed  side  by 
side  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  conceive  of  two  books  dealing 
with  facts  and  circumstances  of  essentially 
the  same  kind  more  conspicuously  dissim- 
ilar both  in  substance  and  in  style.  Lord 
Malmesbury's  narrative  becomes  more  full 
just  where  Mr.  Greville's  narrative  alto- 
gether breaks  o£E,  and  is  continued  from 
that  period  down  to  our  own  day.  With 
the  tone  of  Lord  Malmesbury^s  "  Me- 
moirs," there  is  no  fault  to  find.  He  says 
what  he  has  to  say  in  the  spirit  of  a  con- 
siderate and  amiable  gentleman.  He  is 
as  free  from  malice  as  he  is  from  wit ;  and 
never  dissatisfied  with  himself,  he  is  inva- 
riably tolerant  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand  his  pages  are  frequently 

•  T\g  GreviiU  Memoirs  (second  pan):  Beings  a 
yournaloftk*  Rtipi  o/Quten  Victoria  from  iS^y  fo 
185a.  By  the  late  Charles  Cavendish  F.  Greviile,  Esq., 
Clerk  of  the  Council.  (3  vols.  Longmans  )  Memoirs 
o/an  tX'Minisier.  By  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury.  (a 
vols.    Longmans.) 
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dull,  and,  as  a  rale,  they  do  not  atone  for 
their  lack  of  vivacity  by  the  value  or 
Dovelty  of  the  information  they  supply. 
Although  Lord  Malmesbury  has  been  a 
member  of  three  Cabinets,  his  conclu- 
sions, whether  on  men  or  society,  are 
rarely  very  striking  or  profound.  It  is 
true  that  it  used  to  be  said  of  him,  and  not 
by  his  political  opponents  alone,  that  he 
was  never  less  in  place  than  when  in  place. 
But  one  might  have  imaorined  that  his 
long  and  habitual  association  with  some 
at  any  rate  of  his  former  colleagues  would 
have  had  a  visible  effect  in  endowing  him 
with  a  fair  amount  of  the  second-hand 
wisdom  which  women  in  particular  often 
acquire  from  the  men  they  are  thrown 
with,  and  which  in  their  case  passes  well 
enough  for  wisdom  itself.  In  one  respect, 
however,  it  must  in  justice  be  allowed 
that  Lord  Malmesbury  displays  a  certain 
amount  of  humor.  He  pretends  to  take 
himself  in  earnest  as  a  statesman.  It  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  that  this  may  be  merely 
a  delusion  on  his  part;  but  some  of  his 
readers  will  prefer  to  accept  it  as  a  joke. 
Lord  Malmesbury  attributes  his  appoint- 
ment as  foreign  secretary  to  the  influence 
of  the  stars,  and  in  the  days  when  people 
believed  in  judicial  astrology  this  no  doubt 
would  have  been  received  as  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  something  otherwise  unac- 
countable. But  the  story  once  current  of 
this  extraordinary  event  is  that  when  the 
late  Lord  Derby  was  in  process  of  forming 
his  first  administration  he  accidentally 
met  Lord  Malmesbury  in  the  street,  and 
asking  him  half  in  earnest  and  half  in  jest 
to  whom  he  thought  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  would  best  be  entrusted, 
received  the  unexpected  and  embarrassing 
reply  that  he  himself  would  take  it.  In 
the  face  of  Lord  Malmesbury*s  own  very 
different  account  of  the  matter  the  truth 
of  the  anecdote  cannot  be  insisted  on.  It 
is,  however,  a  problem  of  no  great-moment, 
and  will  not  affect  Lord  Malmesbury's 
reputation  with  those** gentle  historians*' 
at  least  who,  according  to  Burke,  **  judge 
of  every  man's  capacity  for  office  by  the 
offices  he  has  filled,  and  the  more  offices 
the  more  ability." 

Before  Lord  Derby  had  invited  Lord 
Malmesbury  to  become  foreign  secretary 
—  a  circumstance  which  Lord  Malmes- 
bury himself  can  be  pardoned  for  not 
mentioning  —  he  had  applied  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcli£fe,  who  refused.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Lord  Malmes- 
bury would  never  have  been  able  to  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Foreign  Office  even 
as  he  did,  but  for  the  circumstance  that 


he  enjoyed  the  invaluable  assistance  and 
instruction  of  Lord  Cowley.  Many  in* 
convenient  questions  were  not  put  to  the 
foreign  secretary  in  the  House  of  Lords 
because  of  the  inquirer's  regard  for  our 
minister  at  Paris ;  many  more  were  suc- 
cessfully answered  by  the  foreign  secre- 
tary because  Lord  Cowley  had  previously 
communicated  with  him  on  the  subject. 

Still,  on  turning  to  Mr.  Greville's  **  Jour- 
nals," after  wading  through  Lord  Malroea- 
bury's  **  Memoirs,"  it  may  be  asked  why 
it  was  not  so  ordered  that  Lord  Malmes- 
bury should  have  been  clerk  of  the  Council 
and  Mr.  Greville  successively  secretary 
of  state  and  lord  privy  seal.  In  the  re- 
spectable routine  of  the  Council  office 
Lord  Malmesbury,  but  for  bis  rank  and 
wealth,  would  have  been  furnished  with 
a  sphere  of  action  exactly  fitted  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talents,  while  iu  the  Cabinet 
Mr.  Greville  might  have  found  an  appro- 
priate field  for  the  practical  development 
of  his  great  and  varied  intellectual  gifts. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  earlier  portion  of  Mr.  Greville's 
**  Journals  "  created  in  the  public  mind,  if 
not  an  entirely  false,  at  all  events  a  dis- 
torted and  insufficient  conception  of  bis 
real  character  and  powers.  When  this 
instalment  appeared  ten  or  eleven  years 
ago  it  took  the  world  by  surprise.  People 
were  then  unaccustomed  to  see  the  gossip 
and  scandals  of  "  society  "  in  print.  Notb* 
ing  of  the  same  sort  had  been  presented 
to  their  notice  since  Horace  Walpole  and 
Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall.  At  the  latest  it 
was  the  contemporaries  of  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  who  were  the 
subjects  of  the  anecdotes  with  which  they 
were  familiar.  Mr.  Greville  introduced 
them  to  the  inner  life  of  personages  whom 
many  of  them  had  known  themselves,  and 
of  whom  almost  all  had  heard  from  others' 
who  had  known  them.  What  was  in  effect 
a  new  dish  was  offered  to  his  readers,  and 
the  vast  majority  fed  upon  it  so  greedily 
that  they  forgot  the  additional  elements 
of  the  repast  with  which  he  supplied  them. 
It  was  his  gossip  and  scandal  which  they 
remembered,  while  by  all  but  a  select  few 
the  more  solid  and  in  every  way  more 
valuable  parts  of  his  work  were  either 
only  slightly  noticed  or  totally  ignored. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  decade  circum- 
stances have  tended  very  much  to  moder- 
ate the  popular  craving  for  gossip  and 
scandal.  In  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond instalments  of  Mr,  Greville's  *' Jour- 
nals," the  opinion  has  gained  ground  and 
strength  that  he  was  something  more  and 
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something  better  than  an  accomplished 
and  entertaining  yf^iM^ivr.  No  doubt  he 
was  pre-eminently  a  raan  of  news  and 
conversation,  as  he  was  also  a  man  of 
pleasure  and  oC  sport.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  he  was  as  keen  and  shrewd 
an  observer  of  public  as  he  was  of  private 
life,  that  he  was  as  good  a  judge  of  man 
kind  as  he  was  of  horseflesh,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  society  in  which  he 
largely  lived  there  were  in  him  depths  of 
seriousness  and  sagacity  of  the  existence 
of  which  while  he  was  yet  with  them  even 
his  intimate  friends  may  have  been  una- 
ware. His  frequent  lamentations  over  his 
wasted  time  and  neglected  opportunities 
appear  to  be  something  far  more  pathetic 
than  the  complaints  of  peevis}iness  or 
eunuL  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  Mr. 
Grevitie  was  in  every  respect  an  abler 
man  than  his  cousin,  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck.  His  judgment  was  sounder,  his 
knowledge  was  wider  and  deeper,  his  con- 
nections were  equally  influential,  and  his 
attachment  to  the  turf  was  not  more  mod- 
erate and  notorious.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  if  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  lived 
he  would  have  been  prime  minister,  while 
the  position  of  clerk  to  the  Council  was 
that  to  which,  by  the  interest  of  his  fam- 
ily, Mr.  Greville  was  relegated  in  early 
life,  and  beyond  which  his  ambition  was 
never  permitted  to  aspire.  If  a  political 
career  had  been  opened  to  him,  the  world 
would  not  have  long  been  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  Westminster  or  Mayfair  was  the 
stage  on  which  he  was  best  qualified  to 
to  shine.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  fltted  to  cramp  the  energies 
and  dwarf  the  intellect  of  a  young  man 
than  an  easy  and  lucrative  official  post. 
What  would  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  or  Lord 
Melbourne,  or  Lord  Derby  have  been  if 
by  any  chance  he  could  have  been  made 
clerk  of  the  Council  at  two  or  three  and 
twentv?  Assuredly  the  first  would  not 
have  been  less  of  a  saunterer,  the  second 
would  not  have  been  less  of  an  idler,  and 
the  third  would  not  have  been  less  of  a 
turfite  than  Mr.  Greville.  But  of  these 
three  prime  ministers  who  can  doubt  that 
the  writings  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  alone 
would  have  equalled  his  in  excellence, 
acuteness,  and  vigor. 

In  one  sense,  however,  Mr.  Greville 
could  not  have  been  more  fortunately  and 
appropriately  situated  than  he  actually 
was.  It  was  from  the  combined  advan- 
tages of  his  birth  and  his  official  occupa- 
tion that  he  derived  the  means  of  compil- 
ing the  record  of  his  own  times  on  which 
bis  fame  is  founded  aot  less  sjirely  and 


lastingly  than  that  of  Pepys  or  Boswell. 
As  a  man  of  society  he  was  enabled  to 
know  all  the  men  and  women  of  his  day 
whom  anybody  could  care  to  know  or  to 
know  about.  As  the  clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council,  although  he  was  precluded  from 
making  history  himself,  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  everybody  who  was  en- 
gaged in  making  history  around  him. 
While  he  was  still  a  young  man,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  court  and  the  people  of  fashion 
received  the  larger  share  of  his  attention. 
When  he  became  older  and  wiser  they 
were  gradually  superseded  in  his  regard 
by  the  people  of  affairs.  In  this  respect 
his  "Journal"  under  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  contrasts  very  favorably  with  his 
"Journal "  under  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
and  William  IV.  It  is  far  less  of  a  chro' 
nique  scandaUuse^  and  far  more  of  a  mi- 
moire  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire.  In  his 
earlier  volumes  his  political  criticisms 
were  always'  forcible  and  to  the  point. 
But  they  were  not  unfrequently  hasty  and 
inconsiderate. 

In  the  present  volumes  Mr.  Greville 
has  been  more  careful  in  forming  and 
more  cautious  in  expressing  his  opinions 
of  contemporary  politicians  and  states- 
men. He  has  consequently  had  less  oc- 
casion to  modify  by  means  of  notes  sug- 
gested by  subsequent  experience  the  often 
unmerited  severity  of  his  original  text. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  general 
tendency  of  his  mind  was  to  disparage 
rather  than  to  appreciate  the  claims  of 
rising  talent  and  unrecognized  superior- 
ity. The  few  allusions  which  he  makes 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
although  both  had  been  or  were  Cabinet 
ministers  when  he  refers  to  them,  indi« 
cate  no  suspicion  that  they  would  ever 
attain  to  the  eminence  that  they  were  des- 
tined to  achieve.  Both  of  them  were  in 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Greville,  as  they  were  in 
those  of  his  contemporaries  generally, 
quite  inconsiderable  personages.  When- 
ever Dizzy  —  political  nicknames  are  usu- 
ally ominous  of  success,  lor  they  are  at 
least  an  evidence  of  notoriety  —  is  men- 
tioned, it  is  in  words  which  echo  the  cur- 
rent derision  and  suspicion  of  the  day. 
It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
Greville  that  a  man  who  had  not  been  at 
once  crushed  by  the  enormous  weight  of 
ridicule  and  obloquy  heaped  on  him,  but 
who,  though  assailed  on  all  sides  with 
hatred  or  contempt,  contrived  to  fill  year 
by  year  a  larger  and  larger  space  in  the 
notice  of  the  public  was  certain  sooner  or 
later  to  make  a  great  position  for  himself. 

The  leading  statesmen  of  the  period 
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covered  by  Mr.  Greville's  jourDal  from 
1837  to  1852  were  six  in  number.  Three 
of  them  died  while  it  was  being  written, 
and  three  survived  the  date  at  which  it 
comes  to  an  end.  All  of  them  were  prime 
ministers.  One  of  them,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  seven  years  before  1837;  four 
of  them  —  Lord  Melbourne,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  Russell,  and  Lord  Derby  — 
between  [837  and  1852;  and  another  of 
them,  Lord  Palmerston,  three  years  after 
1852.  With  each  Mr.  Greville  was  per- 
sonally acquainted,  and  with  two  at  least 
he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  a  disciple  of  the  **  stern 
and  unbending"  school  of  Toryism  which 
was  finally  extinguished  by  the  three  great 
surrenders  of  Catholic  emancipation.  Par- 
liamentary reform,  and  free  trade.  It  was 
not  the  Toryism  of  Pitt,  who  was  the 
advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation,  had 
conceded  the  principle  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  and  was  too  sound  an  economist 
to  make  it  at  all  likely  that  he  would  have 
been  opposed  to  free  trade.  It  was  the 
Toryism  of  Liverpool  and  Castlereas^h. 
It  consisted  of  the  twofold  conviction,  first 
that  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State 
exactly  as  it  then  existed  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  public  reason,  and  secondly,  that 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  effected  a  final 
and  unalterable  settlement  of  the  Euro- 
pean system.  To  the  articles  of  this  nar- 
row creed  Wellington  adhered  as  firmly, 
and  as  unreservedly,  as  if  they  had  been 
articles  of  religion  or  of  war.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  **his  duty"  to  believe  in 
them,  and  *' his  duty"  to  maintain  them. 
The  wishes  of  the  people,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  who  happened  to  be  affected  by 
them  entered  at  one  time  as  little  into  his 
consideration  as  the  wishes  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  armies  when  he  was  plan- 
ning his  campaigns.  It  did  not  seem  to 
him  that  the  first  were  any  better  judges 
of  the  measures  taken  for  their  welfare 
than  the  second  would  have  been  of  the 
measures  taken  for  their  safety.  In  bis 
view  policy,  like  strategy,  was  the  busi- 
ness of  those  who  command  and  not  of 
those  who  are  bound  to  obey.  He  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  state  of  popular  feel* 
ing  either  in  this  countrv  or  on  the  Conti- 
nent.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
popular  feeling  was  a  thing  to  which,  un« 
der  ordinary  circumstances,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  slightest  attention.  No 
doubt  the  duke's  political  temper  was  in 
large  measure  due  to  his  military  training 
and  experience.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  a 
well-known  passage  in  **Coningsby,"  at- 
tributes it  almost  entirely  to  them.    In 
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this  conclusion  Mr.  Greville  coincides. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Wel- 
lington was  an  Irishman,  and  by  birth  and 
sympathy  an  Irishman  of  the  dominant 
minority.  Moreover  bis  earliest  political 
employment  had  been  as  secretary  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  in  some,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  darkest  days  of  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy. 

His  military  habits  naturally  gave  color 
to  his  character.  From  the  tone  in  which 
it  was  once  customary  to  speak  of  him, 
one  might  imagine  that  his  campaigns  had 
affected  his  mind  in  much  the  same  way 
that  the  siege  of  Namur  had  influenced 
Uncle  Toby's,  or  that  he  was  a  sort  of 
General  Qorum,  with  a  pistol  instead  of  a 
snuffbox  in  bis  pocket,  ever  and  anon 
refreshing  himself  with  the  smell  of  pow- 
der or  its  discharge.  It  used  to  be  as- 
serted that  his  military  genius  had  been 
developed  at  the  expense  of  all  his  other 
intellectual  powers.  Even  his  colleagues 
are  represented  as  conducting  themselves 
towards  him  as  if  th«y  were  constant!? 
running  the  risk  of  a  trial  by  court-martial. 
But  after  all,  the  duke's  character  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  bis 
profession  in  any  greater  degree  than  that 
of  most  lord  chancellors  and  most  arch- 
bishops is  by  their  career  as  lawyers  or 
clergymen.  He  was,  as  Mr.  Greville  says, 
by  nature  *'  hard  ; "  he  had  **  no  tenderness 
in  his  disposition,"  he  was  not  **  an  amiable 
man."  With  such  defects,  whether  be 
had  been  or  had  not  been  a  soldier,  be 
could  never  have  secured  the  affection,  as 
distinguished  from  the  respect,  of  his  fol- 
lowers; and  if  he  had  entertained  the 
most  advanced  opinions,  he  would  still 
have  been  almost  as  far  as  he  actually  was 
from  fulfilling  the  idea  of  a  popular  leader. 
It  is  however  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
he  was  so  self-willed  as  to  be  incapable 
of  listening  to  reason,  and  seeing  when 
events  had  become  too  strong  for  him. 
When,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, he  refused  to  join  the  Canning 
administration,  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  he  was  actuated  by  per- 
sonal hostility  to  Canning,  or  that  he  was 
insincere  in  his  opposition  to  Catholic 
emancipation.  He  has  been  frequently 
accused  of  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  Can- 
ning, and  of  having  repudiated  his  ad- 
vances because  he  wanted  the  premiership 
himself.  There  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  this  was  not  the  case.  But  even 
if  the  duke  had  held  that  he  rather  than 
Canning  should  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  formation  of  the  administration,  there 
would  have  been  notbing  discreditable  or 
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extraordinary  in  the  belief.  They  sever- 
ally represented  the  two  sections  of  the 
late  government  and  the  Tory  party,  the 
one  determined  to  resist,  and  the  other 
ready  to  concede,  the  Catholic  claims. 
Canning  was  the  most  accomplished 
statesman  of  the  day,  and  had  in  so  many 
words  asserted  his  right  to  the  premier- 
ship by  inheritance  as  the  political  heir  of 
Pitt.  Wellington  was  equally  Ihe  most 
distinguished  subject  in  the  empire.  As 
Mr.  Greville  says,  he  was  everywhere 
treated  almost  as  a  royal  personage.  He 
held  undisputed  sway  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  at  that  time  the  House  of  Lords 
controlled  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
would  thus  have  been  nothing  wonderful 
if  he  had  entertained  the  opinion  that  if 
he  was  to  be  minister  at  all  he  ought  to  be 
prime  minister.  But,  as  his  later  conduct 
proves,  he  was  not  moved  by  such  con- 
siderations. Wellington,  to  quote  Mr. 
Greville's  words,  "  was  utterly  devoid  of 
personal  and  selfish  ambition,  and  there 
never  was  a  man  whose  greatness  was  so 
thrust  upon  him."  Nor  can  the  fact  that 
on  the  death  of  Canning,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  he  became  prime  minister 
and  carried  emancipation,  a£Eect  any  esti- 
mate of  his  conduct  on  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Liverpool.  It  was  his  own  famous 
maxim,  that  in  **all  circumstances  the 
duty  of  a  wise  man  is  to  choose  the  lesser 
of  any  two  difficulties  which  beset  him." 
When  be  came  into  office,  the  Clare  elec- 
tion had  occurred,  and  it  had  not  occurred 
when  he  refused  to  co-operate  with  Can- 
ning. Of  the  two  difficulties  which  stared 
him  in  the  face,  emancipation  or  civil 
war,  he  chose  the  lesser.  He  did  not 
relieve  the  Catholics  from  any  sympathy 
with  them,  or  because  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  on  the  justice  and  policy  of 
relieving  them,  but  to  prevent  the  appall- 
ing alternative  of  rebellion  in  Ireland,  of 
which  there  had  not,  in  his  view,  been 
any  immediate  prospect  when  he  acted 
with  the  anti-Catholic  division  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  late  colleagues.  In  so  doing, 
be  virtually  broke  up  his  party  and  se- 
cured the  speedy  discomfiture  of  his  gov- 
ernment. Resistance  to  Parliamentary 
reform,  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  extension 
of  the  currency  was  useless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calming  the  fears  or  quelling  the 
anger  of  the  strict  Tories  who  had  been 
aroused  by  the  cry  of  **  The  Church  in 
danger."  When,  therefore,  the  quarrel 
with  Huskisson  ensued  and  the  Canning- 
ttes  were  also  alienated,  an  end  was  put 
to  Wellington's  first  and  last  premiership. 
But,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  be  alone 


commanded  an  authority  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  the  responsible  head  of  the 
government.  It  is  remarkable  to  observe 
from  the  entries  in  Mr.  Greville's  journal, 
that  as  early  as  1839,  Wellington's  mental 
as  well  as  his  bodily  condition  appeared 
to  be  alarming  to  those  who  were  in  ha- 
bitual association  with  him.  The  "final 
stage  "  of  Marlborough  and  Swift  seemed 
to  them  to  be  fast  approaching,  and  the 
famous  couplet  is  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Greville  himself  and  by  Lyndhurst  in  the 
course  of  a  few  pages.  In  the  next  year, 
Mr.  Greville  describes  the  duke  as  '*a 
broken  man,"  and  mentions  a  seizure 
which  he  had  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
whence  he  was  carried  home  speechless 
to  Apsley  House.  At  the  very  time, 
however,  that  Mr.  Greville  was  noting 
these  melancholy  symptoms,  the  duke  was 
in  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Prus* 
sia,  by  whom  he  had  been  asked  to  take 
the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  German 
Confederation  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
France,  and  to  whom  he  replied,  that 
with  the  queen's  permission  he  was  quite 
ready  to  do  so,  since  he  "  felt  as  able  as 
ever  and  as  willing  to  command  the  king's 
army  against  France."  It  was,  too,  eight 
years  after  this  that  Wellington  planned 
the  masterly  defence  of  London  against 
the  Chartists,  a  piece  of  strategy  which 
was  not  by  any  means  unworthy  of  his 
most  vigorous  days.  On  the  wliole,  the 
world  will  concur  in  Mr.  Greville's  final 
estimate  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
he  was  not  merely  a  very  great  man,  but 
that  he  was  the  only  great  man  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term  who  was  living 
when  he  died. 

With  Sir  Robert  Peel  Mr.  Greville  de- 
scribes his  acquaintance  as  "slight  and 
superficial."  But  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion he  appears  to  have  been  in  confiden- 
tial if  not  direct  communication  with  him. 
In  the  negotiations  of  1839  which  pre- 
ceded Peel's  attempt  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration and  his  discomfiture  00  the  "  bed- 
chamber question,"  he  acted  as  the  infor- 
mal intermediary  between  the  government 
and  the  opposition.  But  he  expresses  his 
satisfaction  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  saw 
Graham  instead  of  Peel  himself,  "by 
whom,"  he  says,  **  I  should  have  been 
met  with  a  cold  austerity  of  manner  which 
would  have  disconcerted  me,  and  I  should 
have  most  certainly  quitted  him  mortified 
and  disappointed,  without  having  effected 
any  good."  "Confound  the  fellow,"  he 
writes  a  little  later,  "what  a  cold  feeler 
and  cautious  stepper  he  is  I "  But  he 
seems  to  have  considered  Lord  John  Ru8> 
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sell,  OD  whose  behalf  he  was  more  particu- 
larly actiog,  almost  equally  disagreeable. 
*' Strange,"  he  adds,  "  that  two  leaders 
should  make  themselves  so  personally 
obnoxious  as  they  do  by  their  manners 
and  behavior.  Nevertheless,  John  Rus- 
sell, though  frigid  and  forbidding  to  stran- 
gers, is  a  more  amiable  roan  with  his 
friends;  but  the  other  has  no  friends.'' 
In  after  years  he  refers  to  Peel  again  as 
"so  cold,  so  reserved,  and  his  ways  so 
little  winning  and  attractive  that  he  cannot 
attach  people  to  him  personally."  But  in 
summing  up  his  characteristics  after  his 
death,  M  r.  Greville  says  that "  he  was  easy 
of  access,  courteous,  and  patient ; "  more- 
over, that  "those  who  approached  him 
generally  left  him  gratified  by  his  affa- 
bility." The  consensus  of  testimony  from 
all  quarters,  however,  is  complete  that 
there  was  in  PeePs  manner  an  absence  of 
warmth  and  charm  which  was  not  only  re- 
pellent, but  in  a  certain  sense  humiliating 
to  those  who  came  into  contact  with  him. 
Sir  James  Hudson,  who  was  William 
IV.'s  secretary,  and  who  posted  night  and 
day  to  Rome  to  summon  Peel  to  England 
in  1834,  used  to  relate,  as  an  example  of 
this,  that  Peel  did  not  even  ask  him  to 
have  lunch  with  him  when  he  arrived, 
after  the  fatigues  of  his  long  and  hurried 
journey.  How  far  the  virulent  animosity 
of  his  former  supporters  may  have  been 
attributable  to  his  want  of  politeness  and 
what  they  stigmatized  as  his  want  of  prin- 
ciple, is  a  problem  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  solve.  But  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  ablest  leader  in  the  pro- 
tectionist revolt  would  have  moderated 
the  rancor  of  his  attacks  if  he  had  not 
been  treated  with  what  appeared  to  be 
studied  discourtesy  by  Peel,  and  if  he 
could  have  hoped  that  Peel  would  have 
ever  been  induced  to  regard  him  as  an  eli- 
gible candidate  for  office.  As  it  is,  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Corn  Law  speeches  have 
not  done  less  in  many  quarters  to  create 
the  current  impression  of  Peel's  charac- 
ter, than  the  cartoons  of  Punch  to  create 
the  popular  notion  of  Brougham's  coun- 
tenance. Both  were  extremely  open  to 
caricature,  and  both  have  been  caricatured 
with  great  effect. 

It  was  Peel's  misfortune  as  a  political 
chief  that  he  had  too  much  common  sense 
and  too  much  information  to  be  at  any 
time  a  thorough-going  partisan.  It  was  by 
the  accident  of  birth  more  than  anything 
else  that  he  was  originally  connected  with 
the  Tories.  Mr.  Greville  tells  a  storv  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  first  Sir  Robert 
Peel  secured  the  Irish  secretaryship  for 


his  son,  viz.,  by  threatening  Lord  Liver- 
pool with  his  secession  to  the  Whigs  if  be 
was  not  provided  with  high  office  at  once. 
The  anecdote  is  probably  not  true,  but 
there  is  nothing  impossible  about  it.  With 
his  "  cool  head  and  temperament "  Peel 
could  never  have  been  an  extreme  poli- 
tician. He  always  perceived  the  differ- 
ence between  abstract  principle  and  prac- 
tical expediency.  His  political  opinions 
were  not  articles  of  faith,  but  conclusions 
of  reason.  He  saw  that  on  all  questions 
there  was  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 
and  that  it  depended  on  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances whether  one  side  or  the  other 
had  the  best  of  the  argument.  He  knew, 
to  use  his  own  words,  that  "  what  at  one 
time  is  consistent  with  sound  policy  may 
be  at  another  completely  impolitic,"  and  it 
was  bis  fate  on  many  memorable  occa- 
sions to  illustrate  the  proposition  by  his 
own  example.  While  he  enjoyed  the  full 
confidence  of  those  who  acted  with  him, 
he  first  opposed  and  then  supported  the 
Catholic  claims  and  the  reform  of  the 
currency  laws.  It  is,  as  we  now  know, 
a  mere  chance  that  he  did  not  repeat  the 
process  in  regard  to  Parliamentary  reform* 
As  early  as  1820  he  asked,  in  a  remarka- 
ble letter  to  Mr.  Croker,  **  Can  we  resist  — 
1  mean  not  next  session  or  the  session 
after  that  —  but  can  we  resist  for  seven 
years  reform  in  Parliament?"  And  an- 
swering in  the  negative,  he  continues, 
evidently  with  approval  of  the  prospect  he 
presents,  to  say  that  **if  reform  cannot 
be  resisted,  is  it  not  more  probable  that 
Whigs  and  Tories  will  unite  and  carry 
through  moderate  reform  than  remain  op- 
posed to  each  other?"  But  even  if  this 
had  been  added  to  his  numerous  tergiver- 
sations, his  grand  apostasy  would  still 
have  been  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
Here  he  touched  not  only  the  sentiments 
but  the  pockets  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  even  Mr.  Greville,  who  was  himself  a 
freetrader,  affirms  that  if  he  had  belonged 
to  Peel's  party  he  should  have  felt  "the 
same  indignation  and  disgust "  that  they 
all  did.  It  may  well  seem  strange  that 
the  contemporaries  of  Peel,  and  Mr.  Gre- 
ville among  them,  should  have  forgotten 
that  long  before  the  crisis  came  he  had 
declared  his  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  free  trade,  and  had  treated  the  Corn 
Laws  as  an  exception  to  its  application, 
of  which  the  expediency  depended  on  cir- 
cumstances. In  his  memorable  speech 
on  the  budget  of  1842,  he  affirmed  that 
"on  the  general  principles  of  free  trade 
there  is  now  no  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion," and  that  **all  agree  in  the  broad  rule 
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that  we  should  parcbase  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest."  The 
League  had  made  the  prolonged  mainte- 
nance of  the  Corn  Laws  in  their  integrity 
impossible  in  the  years  between  1842  and 
1845,  ^^^  ^be  question  was  between  the 
slidincr  scale  of  the  government,  the  fixed 
duty  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  total  abolition 
of  the  repealers.  The  Irish  famine  de- 
termined the  course  of  Peel ;  or,  according 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Greville,  "rotten  potatoes  did  it  all ; 
they  put  Peel  in  his  damned  fright.'*  But 
in  addition  to  "rotten  potatoes"  there 
came  the  "  Edinburgh  letter "  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  with  its  denunciation  of  the 
Corn  Laws  as  "  the  blight  of  commerce, 
the  bane  of  agriculture,  the  source  of  bit- 
ter divisions  among  classes,  the  cause  of 
penury,  fever,  mortality,  and  crime  among 
the  people." 

After  this  manifesto,  the  sliding  scale 
or  the  fixed  duty  became  impracticable, 
and  the  issue  lay  between  the  protection- 
ists and  the  repealers.  What  could  Peel 
do  under  the  circumstances  more  or  better 
than  he  did  do  ?  He  summoned  a  Cabinet 
council,  the  result  of  whose  deliberations 
was  that  he  resigned.  Lord  John  Russell 
was  sent  for,  and  failed  to  form  an  admin- 
istration. Peel,  therefore,  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  resume  office.  He  came  back 
again  with  all  his  colleagues  except  Lord 
Stanley,  whose  place  as  colonial  secretary 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Corn 
Laws  were  repealed.  After  Peel's  death, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  declared  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  one  of  his  most 
marked  characteristics  was  the  love  of 
truth,  and  that  during  bis  long  connection 
with  him  he  had  never  known  him  to  de- 
viate from  the  strictest  veracity.  Such 
praise  from  such  a  quarter  leads  Mr.  Gre- 
ville to  suspect  that  "  resentment  and  dis- 
appointment may  have  caused  an  unfair 
interpretation  to  be  put  upon  his  motives.*' 
But  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  the 
motives  of  Peel  were  never  in  doubt.  On 
the  Catholic  question  the  Tories  made  him 
the  scapegoat  of  Wellington,  because  they 
were  afraid  openly  to  attack  the  duke  him- 
self. But  that  did  not  interfere  with  the 
implicit  reliance  which  they  afterwards 
placed  in  him,  more  especially  when, 
owing  mainly  to  him,  the  Conservative 
reaction  of  1841  secured  for  them  a  long 
tenure  of  power.  On  the  question  of  free 
trade  he  was  made,  not  the  scapegoat, 
but  the  stepping-stone  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  It  was  only  by  trampling  Peel  un- 
der foot  that  Mr.  Disraeli  could  hope  to 
ascend  to  the  Treasury  bench.    But  with 


the  middle  class,  both  upper  and  lower, 
the  most  intelligent  as  well  as  the  most 
wealthy  section  of  the  community,  he 
never  forfeited  his  popularity,  and  their 
opinion  of  him  was  raised  by  his  indepen- 
dence and  disinterestedness.  He  was 
emphatically  one  of  themselves,  and  pre- 
sented to  their  minds  the  embodiment  of 
all  their  best  and  more  distinctive  quali- 
ties. He  was  a  man  of  solid  understand- 
in*;,  without  a  trace  of  extravagance  in 
either  his  views  or  his  actions.  He  was 
a  financier  to  whose  prudence  and  re- 
source they  could  look  with  the  most 
implicit  confidence.  He  was,  as  Mr.  Gre- 
ville says  he  considered  himself,  "the 
minister  of  the  nation,  whose  mission  it 
was  to  redress  the  balance  which  mistaken 
measures  or  partial  legislation  had  de- 
ranged, and  to  combine  the  interests  of 
all  classes  in  one  homogeneous  system, 
by  which  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  whole  commonwealth  would  be  pro- 
moted,'* His  life  was  singularly  deco- 
rous, and,  In  spite  of  his  great  wealth,  his 
habits  were  simple  and  unostentatious. 
All  this  endeared  him  to  the  respectable 
classes,  and  gave  him  a  unique  place  in 
their  esteem. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  more 
striking  contrast  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
many  of  these  particulars  than  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. Both  had  strong  common  sense. 
But  the  common  sense  of  Melbourne  bore 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  cynical  shrewd- 
ness of  the  man  of  the  world,  and  was 
backed  by  a  fund  of  humor  of  which  Peel 
was  entirely  destitute.  Peel  was  a  pattern 
of  orthodox  and  domestic  propriety.  Mel- 
bourne, although  his  theological  reading 
was  wide,  had  no  settled  convictions,  and 
was  always  getting'  into  notoriety  about 
his  own  wife  or  the  wife  of  somebody  else. 
Peel  was  by  nature  a  politician,  a  master 
of  details  and  precedents,  and  never  more 
at  home  than  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  which,  when  he  spoke,  as  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  has  testified,  "he  played  as  if  it 
were  an  old  fiddle."  Melbourne  really 
detested  politics,  could  bring  himself  only 
with  difficulty  to  the  examination  of  even 
great  and  important  questions,  and  as  a 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a 
complete  failure.  Peel's  stiffness  and 
want  of  cordiality  seriously  injured  his 
prospects  in  public  life.  Melbourne's 
charm  of  manner,  his  urbanity  and  kind- 
ness, were  the  main  things  which  pre* 
vented  his  public  life  from  being  a  series 
of  disasters.  Peel  was  a  bourgeois  Tory, 
Melbourne  was  an  aristocratic  Whig,  and 
while  the  one,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
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judgment,  was  always  tending  towards 
Liberalism,  the  other  was  in  all  his  in- 
stincts, prejudices,  and  sympathies  a  Con- 
servative throughout  his  career.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  included  in  the  small  band  of 
politicians  to  whom  the  name  of  Liberal 
was  first  applied.  He  deserted  Grey  and 
Althorp  as  Palmerston  deserted  Welling- 
ton and  Peel,  and  enrolled  himself  under 
the  leadership  of  Canning.  Mr.  Greville 
says  he  hated  Parliamentary  reform,  al- 
though, as  home  secretary  of  the  Grey 
administration,  he  supported  it;  while  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  his  view  was 
expressed  to  the  queen,  when  be  was  sit- 
ting next  to  her  at  dinner  at  Windsor,  with 
his  usual  vigor  in  the  words,  **  Ma'am,  it 
is  a  damned  dishonest  act."  It  was  his 
well-known  divergence  from  the  principles 
of  Grey  which  led  to  his  appointment  as 
bis  successor  in  the  premiership  by  Wil- 
liam IV.  in  1834.  The  king  thought  that 
so  bad  a  Whig  was  the  next  best  thing  to 
a  Tory,  for  which  he  exchanged  him  in 
six  months,  when  Peel  supplanted  him  — 
for  even  a  shorter  period.  But  it  was 
then  said  of  him  that  he  understood  Wil- 
liam IV.  more  perfectly  than  anybody  else, 
and  it  was  in  his  ability  to  understand 
people  and  to  adapt  himself  to  them  that 
bis  strength  lay.  The  esteem  and  affec- 
tion with  which  the  queen  is  known  to 
have  regarded  him  are  frequently  illus- 
trated in  the  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Gre- 
ville has  preserved.  But  Melbourne's 
thoughtfulness  on  her  Majesty's  account, 
and  his  generosity  towards  an  opponent 
whom  he  fervently  disliked,  are  perhaps 
most  pleasingly  exemplified  in  the  advice 
which  he  transmitted  to  Peel  through  Mr. 
Greville  concerning  the  mode  of  transact- 
ing business  with  heV  Majesty  when  he 
retired  from  office  in  1841.  He  was,  in 
fact,  not  a  statesman,  but  a  courtier.  His 
administration  was  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  incompetent  ever  known.  It  nearly 
involved  us  in  a  war  with  France,  and  its 
budgets  displayed  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  deficits.  Its  Cabinet  councils 
were  often  the  scene  of  disputes  and  re- 
criminations between  its  members,  and 
when  matters  proceeded  more  peacefully 
the  prime  minister  went  to  sleep.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Melbourne's  tact  and  good- 
humor  it  would  have  broken  up  long  be- 
fore it  was  turned  out.  But  he  was  not 
always  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  Mr. 
Greville  gives  a  painful  description  of  the 
**  indecision,  weakness,  and  pusillanimity  " 
which  marked  some  of  his  efforts  to  pacify 
his  colleagues  and  prevent  ao  open  rup- 
ture between  them. 


Id  the  Melbourne  administration  which 
came. to  an  end,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody,  in  1841,  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Lord  Palmerston  were  secretaries  of 
state,  one  originally  for  the  home,  and 
afterwards  for  the  colonial  department, 
and  the  other  for  foreign  affairs.  As  poli- 
ticians, both  were  immensely  superior  to 
the  prime  minister.  Both  possessed  in- 
finitely more  force  of  character  and  knowl- 
edge of  affairs.  Moreover,  both  had 
deliberately  chosen  politics  at  the  serious 
occupation  of  their  lives,  while  he  was 
always  more  or  less  of  a  statesmen  malgri 
lui.  Russell  was  sedate  and  without  any 
trace  of  humor  or  imagination.  His  cour- 
age and  his  confidence  in  himself  were 
almost  without  parallel,  and  throughout 
his  public  career  he  fully  justified  Sydney 
Smith's  well-known  jest,  levelled  at  him 
in  his  youth.  His  political  opinions  came 
to  him  by  inheritance.  He  had  never  had 
the  slightest  trouble  in  forming  them. 
He  accepted  them,  however,  not  with  mere 
acquiescence,  but  with  the  strongest  faith 
in  their  unassailable  truth  and  wisdom. 
His  principles  were  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  He  was  above  all 
things  a  Whig,  and  a  representative  of 
the  Whig  tradition.  He  believed  implic- 
itly in  the  infallibility  of  the  whole  series 
of  Whig  statesmen,  from  Somers  to  Fox, 
and  he  accepted  it  as  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  that  the  Great  Revolution  fam- 
ilies should  lead  the  people  and  govern 
the  country  from  generation  to  generation. 
He  entered  public  life  with  the  same  easy 
certainty  of  attaining  to  high  office  as  that 
with  which  the  son  of  the  head  of  a  cona- 
mercial  firm  looks  forward  to  a  partner- 
ship when  the  term  of  his  novitiate  is  over. 
He  had  not  to  make  his  own  position;  it 
was  already  made  for  him,  and  his  success 
was  merely  a  question  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity. He  was  in  no  sense  brilliant,  and 
it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  dis* 
play  brilliancy.  Whatever  abilities  be 
possessed  were  sure  to  be  readily  and 
gladly  acknowledged  by  his  party.  He 
had  not  to  fight  his  way  to  the  front  rank, 
or  push  aside  obstructive  and  pertinacious 
veterans  who  impeded  his  progress.  In 
the  course  of  nature  he  must  arrive  there, 
and  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  be  im- 
patient or  obtrusive.  Nothing  was  heard 
of  him  by  the  outside  world  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  after  he  had  become  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
he  had  established  his  footing  there  in  a 
calm  and  unpretentious  way.  As  yet  he 
was  not  a  leader,  or  even  a  candidate  for 
leadership.    It  was  never  suggested  that 
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he  should  enter  into  competition  for  it 
with  Tierney.  or  Brouj^ham,  or  Althorp. 
But  the  chief  of  his  party  at  last  found  an 
opening  for  him,  and  he  was  put  forward 
to  move  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor 
poratioD  Act.  That  measure  was  practi- 
cally already  a  dead  letter  in  the  statute 
book,  and  it  was  expunged  from  it  with 
only  a  show  of  opposition  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Wellington  and  Peel.  But 
from  that  time  forward  the  name  of  Rus- 
sell became  a  household  word  among  the 
large  and  influential  con$;regations  of  Dis* 
sent.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  small  committee  by 
whom  the  Reform  Bill  was  prepared,  and 
as  paymaster  of  the  forces  in  the  Grey 
administration  he  moved  the  first  reading. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  measure  through 
its  subsequent  stages  was  undertaken  by 
Althorp.  Russell's  gifts  as  a  speaker 
were  considerable.  But  he  was  not  a 
^reat  orator  like  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr. 
Bright,  or  a  first-rate  debater  like  Mr. 
Canning  or  Sir  James  Graham.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  he  rose  to  eloquence, 
and  produced  an  immense  effect  on  the 
audience  he  happened  to  be  addressing. 

Bat  see  our  statesmen  when  the  steam  is  on, 
And  languid  Johnny  glows  to  glorious  John  ; 
When     Hampden's    thought    by    Falkland's 

muses  dress'd 
Lights  the  pale  cheek  and  swells  the  generous 

breast ; 
When  the  peal  best  expands  the  quickening 

soul 
And  foremost  in  the  race  the  wheels  of  genius 

roll. 

His  vocabulary  was  not  very  copious, 
and  this  in  some  measure  gave  force  to 
his  diction.  He  did  not  use  words  which 
impart  the  nicer  shades  of  distinction, 
and  hence  his  speeches  were  commonly 
telling,  because  they  were  full  of  strong 
expressions.  The  most  instructive  and, 
to  all  who  take  up  the  volume  except  for 
frivolous  amusement,  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  **  Greville  Memoirs  "  is  that 
which  describes  the  triumph  of  Palmers- 
ton,  and,  indeed,  were  this  work  to  be 
distributed  into  parts  after  the  fashion  of 
eighteenth  century  epics,  much  of  it  might 
be  entitled  **  The  Triumph  of  Palmerstoo." 
So  inexplicable,  so  miraculous  does  it 
seem  to  Greville,  as  it  seemed  to  many 
of  Palmerston*s  contemporaries,  that  one 
might  almost  expect  to  find  the  interven- 
tion of  some  god  or  goddess  on  his  be- 
half. And,  indeed,  there  is  good  reason 
why  Greville  and  others  should  have  felt 
this  astonishment.  Palroerston  was  gener- 
ally bated  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet, 


was  seldom  in  a  majority  of  more  than 
one,  while  on  the  Continent  he  was  re- 
garded by  every  European  State  as  little 
less  than  the  embodiment  of  the  principle 
of  evil.  Yet  he  was  uniformly  victorious. 
How,  and  why  ?  These  questions  are  not 
answered  by  Greville.  It  may  be  said 
that  Palmerston  knew  better  than  manv 
of  his  friends  and  foes  did  his  own  mino, 
and  that  he  devoted  himself  to  realizing 
it.  It  would,  however,  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  he  went  his  own  way,  he  al- 
lowed nothing  to  interfere  with  him,  he 
was  never  nonplussed,  he  never  stopped 
to  argue  with  those  who  desired  to  thwart 
or  censure  him,  whether  prime  minister 
or  sovereign.  He  coolly  pocketed  all  crit- 
icism and  reprobation,  and  went  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  But  is  this  the 
only  explanation  of  his  extraordinary  suc- 
cess?    I  think  not. 

Palmerston  had  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  his  career  in  1840,  the  year  in 
which  be  achieved  his  most  dazzling  vic- 
tories over  his  colleagues,  one  instrument 
which  to  a  minister,  and  especially  a  for- 
eign minister,  is  of  nearly  overwhelming 
efficacy,  and  by  his  dexterous  use  of  this 
instrument  he  contrived  to  carry  all  be- 
fore him.  What  was  it?  It  is  no  secret 
that  he  had  in  the  late  Lord  Oalling,  then 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  our  ambassador  at 
Paris,  a  fast  friend.  Lord  Dalling  was  a 
diplomatist  who  believed  in  the  value  of 
knowledge  acquired  from  every  quarter 
and  by  every  means.  Wherever  men, 
and  especially  women,  congregated,  he 
made  it  his  business  to  gather  information 
as  to  the  doings  and  intentions  of  foreign 
Cabinets  and  statesmen.  In  this  way  he 
contrived  to  know  much  of  what  the 
French  and  other  Cabinets  determined  be* 
fore  their  sitting  had  been  formally  held. 
This  knowledge  he  communicated  to 
Palmerston,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
Palmerston  speedily  became  invincible  in 
the  councils  of  Whitehall.  He  knew  ev- 
erything, he  was  never  taken  aback,  he 
could  not  be  imposed  upon,  and  when  any 
portion  of  his  own  policy  was  criticisecl, 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  critics  such 
an  entire  armory  of  facts  and  figures  that 
they  were  compelled  to  admit  that  he  had 
acted  and  spoken  with  good  reason.  To 
put  it  therefore  in  a  sentence,  the  secret 
of  Palmerston*s  invincibility  was  not 
merely  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  who 
went  his  own  way,  but  the  fact  that  he 
had  the  benefit  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer*8 
full,  minute,  and  inspiring  information. 

It  was  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
the  Reform  Act  that  Russell  was  admitted 
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to  the  Cabinet,  and  that  the  long  and  em- 
bittered rivalry  between  him  and  Palmers- 
ton  commenced.  The  death  of  Canning 
bad  left  Palmerston  without  a  political 
chief,  and  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  a 
new  political  connection.  He  had  been  in 
office  for  nearly  twenty  years  under  suc- 
cessive Tory  administrations,  from  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  to  that  of  Lord 
Liverpool.  But  he  saw  that  the  Whtgs 
were  in  the  ascendant,  and  having  already 
separated  himself  from  Wellington  and 
Peel,  he  offered  his  services  to  Lord 
Grey.  His  wish  was  to  lead  in  the  Com- 
mons ;  a  project  which,  if  it  had  been  real- 
ized, would  have  materially  affected  the 
prospects  of  Russell.  It  was  arranged, 
therefore,  that  Althorp  should  take  the 
lead  of  the  House.  Hut  Palmerston  was 
made  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  was 
in  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet  when  Russell  en- 
tered it.  Palmerston  resembled  Russell 
in  his  courage  and  self-confidence.  Nor 
was  he  inferior  to  him  in  his  undeviating 
regard  for  his  own  interests.  But  here 
the  likeness  between  them  ends.  Palm- 
erston's  jaunty  and  di^agi  air  was  pro- 
verbial from  his  youth  to  his  extreme  old 
age.  He  always  appeared  to  be  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  and  did  and  said  the  most 
disagreeable  things  with  an  unruffled  tem- 
per, and  in  all  lightness  of  heart.  He  was 
not  connected  by  the  ties  of  at  any  rale 
near  kindred  with  any  of  the  great  politi- 
cal houses  among  either  the  Tories  or  the 
Whigs.  His  Irish  peerage  gave  him  the 
great  advantage  of  a  recognized  station 
which,  though  not  without  a  struggle,  se- 
cured a  hold  upon  "society,"  and  in  those 
days  **  society  "  meant,  to  those  who  were 
in  it,  politics,  if  they  had  any  capacity  and 
inclination  for  them.  He  was  not  rich, 
but  he  was  extremely  good-looking,  and 
pleasing  in  his  manners.  His  long  and 
intimate  friendship  —  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  marriage  —  with  Lady  Cowper, 
the  sister  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  one  of 
the  three  or  four  grandes  dames  of  the 
period,  was  of  the  highest  use  in  the  fur- 
therance of  his  political  fortunes.  He 
had  much  quickness,  but  little  prudence 
or  discretion.  His  industry  was  great, 
his  information  wide  and  varied,  and  his 
wit  and  humor  abundant  and  ready  in 
every  emergency  for  either  attack  or  de- 
fence. His  head  rather  than  his  heart 
was  the  source  of  the  many-sided  sym- 
pathies with  which  he  was  credited.  Be- 
neath the  superficial  bonhomie  which  fas- 
cinated everybody  who  approached  him, 
there  lurked  a  large  reserve  of  craft  and 
calculation.     His   joviality  and  want  of 


restraint  covered  and  disguised  an  intelli- 
gence ever  on  the  watch  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement and  the  discomfiture  of  his 
adversaries.  His  sagacity  was  not  deep 
and  far-reaching.  He  acted  far  oftener 
from  impulse  than  from  deliberation.  He 
was  guided,  to  use  M.  Thiers's  phrase, 
par  le  caractlre^  nan  par  la  raison.  Ex- 
cept in  foreign  affairs,  where  he  was  rash 
and  meddlesome  to  an  unequalled  degree, 
iatsser  aller  was  the  maxim  which  he  ob- 
served both  in  public  and  private.  The 
bills  of  his  tradesmen  were  not  less  un- 
heeded by  him  than  the  growing  require- 
ments of  the  people.  Although  he  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  paying  the  former 
at  once,  their  payment  was. invariably  de- 
ferred until  the  sterner  processes  of  the 
law  were  called  into  action.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  politics,  but  he  was 
as  free  from  political  convictions  as  Mel- 
bourne. Although  he  concealed  his 
treachery  with  greater  art,  he  was  as 
treacherous  as  Russell.  His  treachery 
and  Russell's  treachery  indeed  manifested 
themselves  under  different  forms  and  in 
different  ways.  Until  he  had  established 
hisvsupremacy  in  his  party  he  was  per- 
petually coquetting  with  its  opponents. 
It  was  never  quite  certain  whether  he  was 
going  to  *•  nobble  "  the  Tories  or  '•  square  " 
the  Radicals.  Russell  could  never  have 
pretended  to  be  anything  else  than  a 
Whig.  It  is  true  that  in  his  later  years 
he  was  compelled  to  concede  much  to  the 
more  advanced  section  of  his  followers. 
But  he  had  no  sympathy  with  either  the 
philosophical  Radicals  like  Molesworth 
and  Grote,  or  the  Manchester  Radicals 
like  Milner  Gibson,  Cobden,  and  Bright. 
Although  he  was  forced  by  circumstances 
to  renounce  it,  his  famous  declaration  of 
"finality"  expressed  his  permanent  and 
unbiassed  view  of  Parliamentary  reform. 
In  quite  another  sense  from  that  in  which 
it  was  applied  at  first  to  the  great  meas- 
ure of  the  Grey  administration  he  wanted 
the  "bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  bill."  Still,  if  he  never  entertained 
the  slightest  notion  of  deserting  his  party, 
his  practice  of  playing  for  his  own  hand 
was  perpetually  getting  them  into  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments.  At  no  time 
could  his  colleagues  be  sure  that,  as  Bear 
Ellice  expressed  it,  "Johnny  was  not  at 
some  of  his  dirty  tricks."  He  was  al- 
ways springing  mines  under  their  feet, 
and  making  a  bid  for  popularity  without 
their  knowledge  and  over  their  heads. 
They  could  never  go  to  bed  at  night  with 
the  full  assurance  that  they  would  not 
wake  in  the  morning  without  being  coo* 
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fronted  in  the  newspapers  by  a  Stroud 
Letter  or  an  Edinburgh  Letter,  or  a  Dur- 
ham Letter.  They  could  never  even  rest 
in  certainty  that  Russell  would  not  de- 
nounce them  in  Parliament  as  he  did 
denounce  them  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Crimean  War.  Palroerston  did  not  give 
them  cause  to  apprehend  anything  of  this 
kind.  But  they  could  not  tell  from  one 
day  to  another  to  what  he  was  going  to 
commit  them  in  the  department  under 
his  charge,  if  he  consulted  them  at  all, 
they  might  just  as  well  have  kept  their 
counsel  to  themselves  as  have  given  it  to 
him.  He  did  precisely  what  he  pleased, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  He  had  no 
notion  of  what  subordination  or  commu- 
nity of  responsibility  means.  But  more 
than  this :  it  was  always  on  the  cards  that 
he  might  leave  them  in  the  lurch  alto- 
gether. One  day  at  Windsor,  when  a 
council  was  held,  Mr.  Greville  was  pres- 
ent, when  Lord  Melbourne  said  to  Lord 
Clarendon  of  his  own  administration  and 
foreign  secretary :  "It  is  impossible  this 
government  can  go  on ;  Palmerston  in 
communication  with  the  Tories  —  Palm- 
erston and  Ashley  —  "  and  then  he 
stopped.  Lord  Clarendon  replied : "  What ! 
you  think  Palmerston  and  the  Tories  will 
come  together?"  To  which  Lord  Mel- 
bourne nodded  assent.  "  And  what,"  in- 
quired Lord  Clarendon,  **  will  come  to 
the  other?"  **Oh,  I  don't  know,"  re- 
joined Lord  Melbourne,  and  chuckled  and 
grunted,  laughed,  and  rubbed  his  hands. 
It  was  a  similar  performance  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Greville,  led  to  the  rupture  between 
Palmerston  and  Russell  ten  years  later. 
On  that  occasion  he  was  flirting  with  the 
Radicals.  They  gave  him  a  dinner  at 
the  Reform  Club —  "a  sorry  affair,"  says 
Mr.  Greville;  "a  rabble  of  men,  not  ten 
out  of  two  hundred  whom  I  know  by 
sight."  They  sent  deputations  to  him 
from  Finsbury  and  Islington  about  Kos- 
suth, and  he  made  them  a  speech  —  '*a 
very  Radical  speech,"  it  is  called  by  Lord 
Malmesbury.  It  was  not  Palmerston's 
premature  approval  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon's coup  dUtat  in  conversation  with 
Count  Walewski  which  really  provoked 
his  dismissal,  however  angry  the  queen 
and  the  prince  consort  may  have  been 
about  it.  That,  Mr.  Greville  affirms,  was 
merely  the  pretext;  "the  causa  causans 
was,  without  any  doubt,  the  Islington 
speech  and  deputation,  and  his  whole  con- 
duct in  that  afifair,"  But  Russell  durst 
not  have  turned  him  out  on  grounds  which 
would  have  drawn  him  and  the  Radicals 


even  more  closely  together  than  before. 
In  spite  of  the  dinner  at  the  Reform  Club 
and  the  Kossuth  deputations,  Palmerston 
was  quite  ready  to  open  communications 
with  Lord  Derby  when  he  was  getting  his 
ministry  together  in  1852.  According  to 
Lord  Malmesbury,  Palmerston  himself 
made  the  first  advances ;  and  what  a 
difference  it  would  have  made  to  Lord 
Derby  if  the  alliance  could  have  been 
formed!  Everybody  will  remember  the 
account  in  "  Endymion  "  of  the  band  of 
gentlemen,  only  one  of  whom,  and  he  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  ever  been  in  office 
before,  who  were  called  on  to  form  an 
administration,  and  how  impossible  for 
this  reason  the  task  appeared  to  them. 
But  here  in  fact,  although  not  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  fiction,  was  a  gentleman 
ready  to  join  them,  who,  despite  the 
chops  and  changes  of  the  political  world, 
for  more  than  forty  years  had  hardly  ever 
been  out  of  office  at  all.  A  gentleman 
whose  attachment  to  the  Treasury  bench 
was  so  deep,  sincere,  and  comprehensive, 
that  it  included  every  party  in  the  State 
whose  leaders  happened  for  the  time  to 
sit  on  it,  was  at  hand  to  instruct  them  in 
their  duties,  if  they  had  only  been  wise 
enough  to  accept  his  assistance.  But  the 
arrangement  failed  because  Palmerston 
would  not,  accommodating  as  he  was, 
have  anything  to  do  with  protection, 
about  which  Lord  Derby  never  proposed, 
and  in  all  likelihood  never  intended,  to  do 
anything. 

In  less  than  a  year  Palmerston  was  in 
office  once  more,  and  he  did  not  quit  it 
again,  except  for  one  year  and  a  hundred 
and  thirteen  days  in  1858-59,  until  his 
ruling  passion  subsided  in  death.  Once 
when  he  was  prime  minister,  and  Mr. 
Hay  ward  was  staying  with  him  at  Broad- 
lands,  Mr.  Delane,  who  was  there  also, 
said,  *' Would  you  tell  us.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton, the  circumstances  of  your  resignation 
in  1853?"  —  in  which  year  Lord  Palmers- 
ton had  quitted  the  Cabinet,  ostensibly 
because  he  disapproved  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  but  in  reality,  as  is  no  secret,  because 
he  had  got  into  hot  water  at  court  and 
could  not  have  continued  to  remain  her 
Majesty's  servant.  "You  need  not  trou- 
ble yourself  about  the  circumstances,  for," 
returned  Lord  Palmerston  with  momen- 
tary oblivion,  *'  I  never  resigned  at  all." 
The  editor  of  the  Times^  primed  with  this 
piece  of  news,  returned  to  his  office,  and 
incorporated  it  in  a  leader  which  appeared 
the  next  morning.  At  the  Athenaeum 
Club  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Hay  ward  and 
Mr.  Delane  met.     The  former  pointed 
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out  in  the  files  of  the  Times  how  persist- 
ently that  journal  had  asserted  that  Palm- 
erston  had  restg;Ded  in  1853 ^^  ^^^  question 
of  the  Black  Sea  fleet.  Mr.  Delane  put 
his  hands  up  to  his  head  and  exclaimed, 
**  Good  God !  What  it  is  to  have  to  do 
with  a  daily  newspaper!"  The  story  of 
the  resignation  as  the  Times  originally 
gave  it,  is  repeated  by  Lord  Malmesbury 
with  the  addition  that  Palmerston  was  out 
of  office  for  just  ten  days. 

If  Lord  Palmerston  had  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Lord  Derby's  administration  in 
1852  he  would  have  found  himself  asso- 
ciated in  the  person  of  its  chief  with  one 
of  the  oldest  of  his  Whig  colleagues. 
Palmerston  and  Derby,  with  Melbourne 
and  Russell,  were  in  office  together  under 
Lord  Grey  in  the  memorable  Reform 
government  of  1830.  The  mere  enumera- 
tion of  these  four  names  as  those  of  men 
banded  together  for  the  furtherance  of 
what  the  Tories  of  the  day  dreaded  as 
revolutionary,  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
enormous  distance  we  have  travelled  since 
then.  It  is  suggestive  to  observe  in  Mr. 
Greville's  "Journals,"  although  they  refer 
to  a  period  when  all  Lord  Grey  ever  de- 
sired to  do  had  been  done  for  many  years, 
how  quietly  he  seems  to  assume  that  poli- 
tics are  and  ought  to  be  essentially  an 
aristocratic  business  or  diversion.  In  his 
view  the  work  of  government  and  legisla- 
tion appears  to  be  the  appropriate,  and 
should  be  the  exclusive,  occupation  of  peo- 
ple of  rank  or  fortune,  with  a  few  assist- 
ants selected  by  them  from  among  their 
adherents,  whose  inferior  station  or  more 
humble  means  they  are  good  enough  to  ex- 
cuse on  account  of  their  superior  capacity. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Greville  may  have  been  a 
little  old-fashioned  in  this  as  compared 
even  with  the  majority  of  his  associates. 
But  the  spirit  which  shut  the  door  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  face  of  Burke,  which 
branded  Canning  as  an  upstart,  and  which 
pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  Disraeli  as 
an  adventurer,  lasted  much  longer  than 
the  ri^ime  from  which  it  took  its  origin. 
When  Lord  Derby  decided  to  devote  a 
portion  of  his  leisure  to  political  pursuits, 
this  sentiment  was  far  more  general  and 
active  than  when  Mr.  Greville  wrote. 
Everybody  would  then  have  agreed  that 
as  a  rule  admitting  of  few  exceptions  men 
should  be  politicians  because  they  were 
persons  of  importance,  and  not  persons  of 
importance  because  they  were  politicians. 
As  the  grandson  and  heir  of  a  Whig  peer 
of  high  rank,  illustrious  lineage,  and  vast 
estate.  It  would  have  been  a  reproach  to 
Mr,  Stanley  if  be  bad  not  taken  his  place 
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in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would  have 
been  equallv  censurable  in  the  leaders  of 
his  party  if  they  had  not  embraced  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  rewarding  him  with 
office  and  the  assurance  of  promotion. 
He  was  Irish  secretary  and  colonial  secre* 
tary  with  the  Whigs,  and  then  colonial 
secretary  and  thrice  prime  minister  with 
the  Tories.  It  was  thus  his  singular  priv- 
ilege to  be  a  member  of  each  of  the  two 
administrations  by  whom  measures  of  Par- 
liamentary reform  were  passed  in  his  life- 
time. Lord  Derby's  character  appeals  to 
the  imagination  more  forcibly  than  that  of 
any  of  the  statesmen  who  were  opposed  to 
him.  He  has  gathered  around  him  almost 
as  much  of  popular  romance  as  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  himself.  It  is  not  of  the  same 
kind  and  it  does  not  arise  from  the  same 
causes.  But  it  is  equally  unfounded  and 
nearly  as  absurd.  He  was  so  far  from 
being  a  great  statesman  that  he  was  not  a 
statesman  at  all  in  any  true  and  rational 
sense  of  the  term.  It  is  difficult  to  regard 
him  even  as  a  serious  politician.  He  had 
plenty  of  political  prejudices,  but  no  polit- 
ical principles.  As  a  leader  he  was  not 
the  chief  so  much  as  the  figure-head  of 
his  party.  In  or  out  of  office  he  reigned, 
but  he  did  not  govern.  He  was  the  sleep- 
ing partner,  and  gave  the  credit  of  his 
name  to  the  firm  of  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  the  manager  and  business  man. 
He  represented  no  scheme  of  national 
policy,  but  only  an  exploded  fallacy  in  po- 
litical economy.  He  talked  about  "stem- 
ming the  tide  of  democracy,'*  which  ended 
in  his  "dishing  the  Whigs"  by  outbid- 
ding them  with  the  Radicals.  He  had 
neither  large  views  nor  wide  sympathies. 
He  had  an  imperious  manner  and  a  bad 
temper.  He  was  an  elegant  although  not 
an  erudite  scholar.  Of  knowledge  beyond 
scholarship  he  had  none.  He  belonged, 
as  he  himself  said,  to  "the  pre  scientific 
age,"  and  he  once  undertook  to  swallow 
the  boiler  of  the  first  steamer  that  should 
ever  get  across  the  Atlantic.  All  that 
Lord  Malmesbury  can  claim  for  him  as 
politician  is  that  as  Lord  Melbourne's  colo- 
nial secretary  he  had  care  of  the  bill  for 
(he  abolition  of  slavery,  and  that  as  prime 
minister  he  was  prompt  in  his  recognition 
of  Napoleon  III.  and  passed  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  an  excellent  landlord 
and  a  model  country  gentleman.  He  was 
also  munificent  in  bis  charities  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  good  during  the  cotton  fam- 
ine in  Lancashire.  "But,"  Mr.  Greville 
says,  "  the  notion  which  is  generally  en- 
tertained of  his  being  so  high-minded  and 
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chivalrous  is  a  mistake.  He  is  not  so  in 
private  life  —  that  is,  in  his  transactions 
GO  the  turf;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
mao  should  be  one  thing  in  private  and 
another  in  public  life."  Just  before  be 
became  prime  minister  he  saw  him  at  New- 
market, amid  a  crowd  of  betting  men  and 
loose  characters  of  every  description,  in 
uproarious  spirits,  chaffing,  rowing,  and 
shouting  with  laughter,  and  joking.  "  His 
amusement,"  Mr.  Greville  explains,  'Svas 
to  lay  Lord  Glasgow  a  wager  (hat  he  did 
not  sneeze  in  a  given  time,  for  which  he 
took  pinch  after  pinch  of  snuff."  And 
yet  it  is  certain  that  Lord  Derby  was  a 
man  of  cultivated*  tastes,  and  of  much 
keen  wit  as  well  as  playful  humor.  He 
was,  moreover,  the  most  brilliant  orator, 
and  in  all  other  respects  the  most  consid- 
erable personage  of  his  time,  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  But,  young  or  old,  he  always 
retained  many  of  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  boyhood. 

The  brilliant  chief,  irregularly  great, 
Frank,  haughty,  rash,  the  Rupert  of  debate ; 
Nor  gout,  nor  toil,  his  freshness  can  destroy. 
And  Time  still  leaves  all  Eton  in  the  bov. 

T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 


From  The  Argosy. 
VALENTINA. 

I. 

It  was  a  sleepy  little  village;  an  off- 
shoot of  the  bigger  village  (which  was 
almost  a  town)  two  miles  off;  and  the  big 
village  held  up  its  head  as  if  it  were  a  city, 
and  was  bustling  and  imposing,  and  did 
not  condescend  to  take  notice  of  its  hum- 
ble neighbor.  The  one  was  known  as 
High  Marten;  the  other  as  Little  Marten, 
an  appropriate  appellation  befitting  its 
obscurity.  Its  dwellings  were  chiefly  cot- 
tages, standing  in  little  plots  of  garden 
ground. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  how- 
ever, which  consisted  of  one  long,  straight 
street,  there  was  quite  a  sumptuous  terrace 
of  five  houses,  six  rooms  in  each  of  them. 
And  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  of  Lit- 
tle Marten  we  are  writing;  the  grander 
place  is  beyond  our  pen. 

The  middle  house  of  this  terrace  had 
flowers  on  the  outer  sill  of  its  parlor  win- 
dow, and  a  card  hung  up  inside,  on  which 
was  inscribed  in  round  te;ct-hand :  '*  Miss 
Kettaway  and  Sister,  Fashionable  Mil- 
liners and  Dressmakers"  —  the  friendly 
composition  and  writing  of  the  village 
schoolmaster.    Miss  Kettaway  and  Miss 


Miranda  Kettaway  had  plenty  of  custom; 
they  were  accommodating  ladies,  and  did 
not  disdain  to  make  homely  gowns  and 
poke  bonnets  as  well  as  fashionable  ones. 
Miss  Kettaway  would  probably  never  see 
forty-five  again  ;  if  asked  her  age,  she 
might  have  said  "  thirty-three ; "  Miss 
Miranda  was  ten  years  younger,  and  fully 
meant  to  get  married  as  soon  as  anybody 
asked  her. 

Precisely  opposite  this  mart  of  fashion, 
on  the  other  side  the  way,  stood  a  curious 
kind  of  abode  surrounded  by  an  outhouse 
or  two,  a  poultry  yard,  and  a  productive 
garden  with  a  small  pond  in  it.  It  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  cabin  or  a  bungalow, 
since  it  was  only  one  story  high  ;  and  its 
three  rooms  opened  into  one  another. 
This  place  belonged  to  Jessy  Moon ;  and 
she  had  lived  in  it  alone  since  her  father 
and  mother  died. 

"Which  is  venturesome  of  her,*'  Miss 
Kettaway  remarked  one  day  to  her  sister. 
"Girls  ought  not  to  live  all  alone  in  out- 
landish places  no  better  than  barns,  with 
only  a  door  to  protect  them  ;  it*s  not  safe 
or  prudent." 

**  Girls?"  disputed  Miss  Miranda. 
"  You  may  call  Jessy  Moon  a  girl,  Susan, 
but  /  don't.  She's  bard  upon  thirty  if 
she's  a  day." 

*' She'll  be  six-and-twenty,  come  mid- 
summer," said  Miss  Susan  calmly,  biting 
o£E  an  end  of  thread.  ''But  she  ought  to 
have  let  the  place  when  her  mother  died, 
and  taken  a  lodging-room." 

It  was  a  boisterous  day  in  spring,  and 
the  windows  of  the  cabin  shook  and  rattled 
as  though  Jessy  Moon  were  cleaning  them. 
But  Jessy  was  a  mile  ofiE  on  her  way  to 
High  Marten,  her  head  bent  against  the 
biting,  resolute  gale,  her  grey  cloak  flying 
out  behind  her  like  a  banner.  She  carried 
a  flat  basket  covered  with  a  cloth,  eggs 
lay  in  it  and  some  little  posies  of  sweet, 
simple,  homely  flowers;  polyanthuses  and 
gillyflowers  from  her  garden  t  beds ;  or 
primroses,  cowslips,  and  bluebells  from 
the  wood  which  skirted  the  garden  at  the 
back.  Later  on  she  would  have  flowers 
of  more  importance;  small  tulips,  daffo- 
dils, button  roses,  lilies  of  the  valley, 
columbines,  bachelors'  buttons,  pinks, 
and  so  on.  They  were  put  up  artistically, 
these  little  nosegays,  with  a  little  white 
paper  round  their  stems.  Jessy  was  tak- 
ing them  and  the  e^^gs  into  High  Marten 
to  her  customers  there,  as  she  did  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  She  did  not  disdain 
any  honest  way  of  getting  a  living;  she 
had  but  ten  pounds  a  year  certain,  all 
told. 
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Her  mother  had  been  servant  in  a  good 
family  for  many  years ;  at  her  master's 
death  she  was  rewarded  with  money, 
which,  when  invested,  brought  her  in  ten 
pounds  yearly.  She  then  married  a  (el- 
low-servant,  the  head  gardener,  James 
Moon,  who  had  also  received  a  substantial 
legacy.  He  bought  the  low  cabin  bouse 
in  the  parish  of  Little  Marten,  and  there 
Jessy  had  grown  up.  Moon  took  another 
situation,  in  which  he  earned  good  wages; 
the  wife  kept  the  house  in  order,  and 
attended  to  their  little  girl.  They  had 
married  late  in  life,  and  when  they  died 
Jessy  was  twenty-five  years  old.  The 
cabin  was  her  own  and  ten  pounds  a  year, 
and  she  did  her  best  to  augment  the  little 
Income  so  that  she  might  remain  ,in  her 
home. 

"It  is  four  shillings  a  week,"  Jessy 
mentally  calculated.  *'  Enough  to  buy 
bread  with ;  there  are  potatoes  and  other 
things  in  the  garden,  and  I  might  boil  an 
egg  for  myself  now  and  then.  Yes,  I 
think  I  might  manage  even  that  way ;  but 
I  mean  to  try  to  do  better." 

So  she  kept  poultry  and  sold  her  eggs  ; 
and  she  made  up  the  posies  and  found  a 
ready  sale  for  them;  and  she  did  fine  em- 
broidery for  a  shop  at  High  Marten,  and 
altogether  was  getting  quietly  and  com- 
fortably along. 

The  door  of  the  house  opened  to  the 
living-room,  or  kitchen.  That  opened  to 
a  better  room,  which  was  called  the  parlor, 
and  the  parlor  again  to  Jessy's  bedroom. 
In  the  kitchen,  on  this  windy  day,  sat  a 
green  parrot  on  her  perch,  swearing  —  or 
what  sounded  uncommonly  like  it  —  at  the 
rattling  windows.  Its  green  plumage  was 
emerald  bright,  the  tuft  on  the  head  a 
glowing  scarlet.  A  good-hearted  old  lady 
down  in  the  village  had  recently  made  a 
present  of  this  parrot  to  Jessy.  "She's 
such  a  talker  as  you  never  beard,  my 
dear;  quite  a  wonderful  talker;  and  I  give 
her  to  you  that  you  may  sell  her  to  any- 
body who  falls  in  love  with  her ;  you  ought 
not  to  let  her  go  under  a  pound ;  and  her 
name's  Valentina."  The  truth  being  that 
the  old  lady,  who  had  recently  taken  to 
attending  a  strict  Baptist  chapel,  could  no 
longer  put  up  with  Valentina's  loose  lan- 
guage. If  by  chance  the  minister  paid 
her  a  visit,  that  ill-conditioned  bird  was 
sure  to  seize  on  the  occasion  to  scandal- 
ize his  ears. 

Valentina  sat  on  her  perch  in  the  cabin, 
twisting  herself  this  way  and  that,  and 
quarrelling  with  the  windows,  when  there 
came  a  modest  knock  at  the  outer  door. 
She  turned  her  head  in  the  act  of  listen- 
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ing,  not  being  quite  sure  perhaps  whether 
it  was  the  door  or  not.  The  knock  was 
repeated  more  loudly. 

"Who's  there,  who's  there?"  called 
out  Valentina.  "Come  in  and  take  a 
chair." 

Whereupon  the  visitor  naturally  tried 
the  latch.  But  the  door  was  locked,  and 
the  key  was  in  Jessy's  pocket  on  its  way 
to  High  Marten.  The  wind  was  making 
such  an  uproar,  inside  and  out,  that  the 
applicant  could  only  catch  the  sound  of 
the  words  imperfectly,  and  never  thought 
of  the  parrot. 

"Oh,  come  in,  come  in;  don't  stand 
waiting  in  the  cold;  you'll  catch  your 
death,"  repeated  Valentina. 

Upon  that,  the  door  latch  rattled 
again  more  violently;  at  which  Valentina 
laughed  until  she  lost  her  hold  upon  the 
perch,  and  fluttered  down  to  the  floor. 

"Oh  dear,  I  shall  die!  I  shall  die! 
Come  in  ;  come  in,  and  take  a  chair,"  she 
called  out,  laughing  again  in  her  idiotic 
fashion,  as  she  climbed  back. 

At  this  insult,  the  person  outside  hav- 
ing found  her  out,  walked  away  in  anger, 
after  asking  Valentina  through  the  key- 
hole whether  she  would  like  her  neck 
wrung ;  for  he  was  in  a  hurry  and  bad  no 
time  to  waste. 

"  Hang  the  men  !  they're  all  alike ;  don't 
trust  'em,"  fired  off  Valentina  as  a  parting 
shot;  though  indeed  a  fanciful  hearer 
might  have  said  the  first  word  did  not 
sound  altogether  like  "hang." 

At  that  moment  Miss  Nliranda  Ketta- 
way  chanced  to  look  out  at  her  window 
opposite.  She  saw  a  light  spring-cart 
drawn  up;  its  white  cover  on  it  to-day,  to 
shield  from  the  wind  the  plants  in  pots 
and  the  choice  vegetables  it  contained, 
and  she  saw  its  master  turning  away  from 
his  fruitless  call  at  the  cabin  door.  He 
was  a  very  tail,  fine  man,  with  a  healthy, 
pleasant  face,  and  bright  brown  eyes. 

"  Susan  I  Susan  !  Do  come  here ! 
There's  Adam  Drake  calling  there  again  ! 
What  can  it  possibly  mean?  What  can 
he  want  ?  This  is  the  third  time  in  a  tun- 
night  1" 

"Calling  where?"  placidly  responded 
Miss  Kettaway,  her  mouth  too  full  of  pins 
to  stir  from  her  chair. 

"  Why  at  Jessy  Moon's.  He  has  got 
into  his  cart  now  and  is  driving  off.  What 
on  earth  Drake  the  carrier  can  want  there 
is  odd  to  me.    Three  times  in  a " 

"Bother  Drake  the  carrier!"  sensibly 
interrupted  Miss  Susan.  "  Don't  you  see 
I  am  waiting  for  you  to  measure  this  skirt 
with  me,  Miranda?" 
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Adam  Drake  was  popularly  known  as 
Drake  the  carrier.  Further  up  the  road, 
beyond  the  village,  were  some  nursery 
grounds,  and  upon  them  a  great  big  glass 
hothouse  filled  with  rare  flowers,  and  also 
a  compact,  pretty  dwelling-house.  It  was 
all  the  property  of  Adam  Drake.  He  had 
gone  out  when  a  little  boy  to  help  to  weed 
in  a  gentleman's  garden  under  the  head 
{gardener,  James  Moon,  and  by  dint  of 
unflagging  industry  and  good  conduct  had 
worked  his  way  up  in  the  world  —  which 
is  the  very  best  way  of  all  ways  to  get  up 
in  it.  He  did  a  good  trade  with  High 
Marten  in  his  hothouse  flowers,  and  took 
in  every  morning  to  the  hotel  there,  and 
to  one  or  two  of  the  rich  families,  some 
of  his  fruit  and  choice  vegetables;  bring- 
in;;  back  in  his  empty  cart  parcels  for 
Little  Marten  if  any  one  wanted  to  send 
them.  It  had  grown  into  quite  a  carrying 
trade  long  ago,  and  he  had  earned  the 
soubriquet  of  Drake  the  carrier. 

Thus  Adam  Drake,  now  about  six-and- 
thirty,  was  prospering  in  life.  He  was  a 
genial,  kindly-natured  man,  always  ready 
to  do  a  good  turn.  Many  a  little  basket 
of  strawberries  or  nectarines  had  he  taken 
to  the  room  of  one  who  was  sick  and 
poor,  many  a  plate  of  fresh  green  peas. 
Early  and  late  he  was  at  his  work  at 
home ;  and  now  that  he  could  keep  a  man 
or  two  to  help  him,  he  did  not  himself 
often  go  with  the  cart  to  High  Marten. 
When  he  did  go  he  delivered  the  pots 
and  the  peas  on  his  way  there,  and  the 
parcels  coming  back,  with  his  own  good 
hands,  just  as  though  he  had  not  a  half- 
penny in  the  bank.  All  the  world  liked 
Adam  Drake.  The  women  reproached 
him  for  not  getting  married,  asking  if 
he  meant  to  grow  into  an  old  bachelor. 
Drake  answered  them  that  he  had  no 
time  to  think  of  a  wife;  and  the  men, 
with  intense  earnestness,  said,  **So  much 
tlie  better." 

Now  it  was  at  Adam  Drake  that  Miss 
Miranda  was  privately  setting  her  cap. 
And  to  this  end  she  invented  no  end  of 
commissions  for  High  Marten ;  parcels, 
small  or  large,  which  he  had  to  bring  back 
and  deliver.  When  the  deliverer  was  hi  m- 
>*>elf,  Miss  Miranda  took  care  to  be  the 
recipient  in  person. 

Meanwhile  the  wind,  which  rattled  the 
casements  on  this  flne  spring  day  and 
fluttered  the  grey  cloak,  was  bringing  a 
change  as  the  hours  went  on ;  the  weather 
Irom  fine  became  comfortless.  Snowflakes 
^egan  to  whirl  down  from  the  sky,  and 
-speedily  whitened  the  road  and  the  tender 
}uung  grass;  and  when  Jessy  got  back 


home  her  cloak  was  white  too.  As  she 
put  the  key  into  the  door,  Valentina  called 
out  her  welcome. 

"Come  in,  come  in!  Here  you  are, 
take  a  chair.     Give  a  nut  to  Valentina." 

Valentina  meant  a  biscuit;  but  she 
called  all  good  things  nuts.  Jessy  took 
no  notice  of  her  as  yet.  She  carefully 
put  down  her  basket,  stamped  the  snow 
ofT  her  shoes,  took  ofl  her  cloak  and 
shook  it,  shook  her  bonntt,  and  then  set 
light  to  the  stove.  It  was  a  small  stove, 
with  a  cheerful,  open  fire. 

*'  Yes,  I  bear  you,"  said  Jessy,  for  Val- 
entina did  not  cease  her  demands.  "  You 
must  wait  a  bit,  my  bird." 

Bustling  about,  she  put  the  room  into 
order.  In  her  basket  she  had  brought 
home  some  ducks'  eggs  to  put  under  one 
of  her  hens  that  wanted  to  sit ;  and  she 
hastened  off  to  lay  them  in  the  nest,  for 
she  knew  that  ducks'  eggs  are  apt  to  take 
a  chill  and  be  none  the  better  for  it.  Com- 
ing back  she  gave  Valentina  a  lump  of 
sugar,  and  then  laid  the  cloth  for  her  own 
tea  —  tea  and  dinner  in  one. 

She  drew  the  round  table  near  the 
stove  and  spread  the  white  cloth  upon  it; 
and  set  out  the  teapot  and  a  cup  and 
saucer,  some  bread,  butter,,  and  a  small 
piece  of  cold  boiled  beef.  It  was  done 
quickly  and  dexterously,  as  though  she 
were  a  fairy  elf.  She  did  not  look  unlike 
one,  for  she  was  very  small  and  slight 
and  graceful,  and  her  face  was  fair,  and 
her  eyes  were  blue  with  a  kindly  look  in 
them. 

Valentina  Wcfe  treated  to  some  sop; 
bread  and  water,  well  sweetened.  The 
old  lady  had  been  used  to  feed  her  on  it, 
and  Jessy  did  the  same. 

"  Not  sweet !  Not  sweet !  More  sugar 
for  Valentina." 

Jessy  laughed,  and  sprinkled  a  bit 
more ;  it  was  the  usual  routine  when  the 
parrot  was  fed.  Then  she  sat  down  to 
her  own  meal. 

Tea  over,  she  hastened  to  clear  it  all 
away,  washed  her  hands,  and  sat  down  to 
her  embroidery. 

A  light  vehicle  was  heard  to  stop  out- 
side, and  a  man's  steps  approached  the 
door,  which  was  then  knocked  at.  Valen- 
tina shrieked  out, — 

"Oh,  come  in,  come  in!  Why  don't 
you  come  in  ?    Walk  in  and  take  a  chair." 

The  door  briskly  opened ;  it  was  not 
locked  now ;  and  Drake  the  carrier  en- 
tered. Jessy  folded  her  work  within  its 
tissue  paper  and  stood  up. 

"  Fine  man  !  Fine  man  1  Take  a  chair 
now." 
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This  from  Valenttna.  Jessy  blushed 
rosy  red,  fearing  Mr.  Drake  should  think 
the' phrase  "  fine  man  "  bad  been  caught 
from  herself. 

"I  came  here  this  morning,  but  the 
door  was  locked,"  said  he.  **  That  chat- 
tering parrot  called  out  to  me  to  come  in, 
and  I  thought  it  was  you.  Misleading 
creature !  I  wonder  you  put  up  with 
her." 

"  I  have  got  used  to  her  now,"  said 
Jessy;  **and  she  makes  the  house  seem 
less  lonely." 

"  It  is  lonely  for  you  here.  Miss  Jessy, 
just  yourself  and  the  four  walls.  Why  I, 
up  to  my  place,  feel  lonely  at  times,  though 
mostly  I've  too  much  to  do  to  think  about 
it." 

"  And  you  have  Ann  Seabright  to  keep 
you  company." 

^'  Ann  Seabright !  Much  company  Ann 
is,  poor  old  thing.  She'll  be  eighty,  come 
next  winter,  and  the  work  of  the  house 
has  got  bevond  her ;  takes  her  as  many 
hours  to  tidy  up  the  kitchen  as  it  would  a 
younger  one  minutes.  She  began  crying 
yesterday  and  said  she  should  have  to  give 
up." 

"Tm  sorry  for  that.  Won't  you  sit 
down,  Mr.  Drake?" 

"Thank  ye!  I  haven't  got  time;  the 
cart's  outside.  I  called  in  this  morning 
to  ask  if  I  could  take  your  basket  to  High 
Marten  for  you  this  boisterous  day.  And 
I  wanted  to  ask  whether  —  " 

Up  to  that,  Adam  Drake  had  spoken 
prettv  quickly,  but  now  he  game  to  a  dead 
stand.  If  it  was  possible  for  a  tall,  strong 
man,  who  went  about  the  world  and  drove 
daily  to  High  Marten  and  back,  to  look 
sheepish,  one  might  have  thought  he  did 
just  then. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jessy. 

'*  Well,  it's  this,"  said  he,  plucking  up 
courage.  "  Ann  Seabright,  talking  of  you, 
said  she  believed  you'd  like  to  get  a  little 
plain  work  to  do  now  and  then  —  trick 
and  turn  about  with  your  tine  work,  she 
said.  She  can't  see  well  enough  for  it 
now  herself;  her  eyes  are  past  it." 

•*  Yes,"  repeated  Jessy.  "  I  should  be 
glad  to  get  some." 

**  It's  my  new  —  shirts,"  said  the  car- 
rier, bringing  out  the  word  gingerly. 

**  Oh,"  returned  Jessy,  blushing. 

**  I  bought  the  stufiE  ever  so  long  ago 
and  gave  it  over  to  Ann.  *  Are  they  made 
yet  ? '  I  asked  her  this  morning.  *  Mas- 
ter, they're  not  so  much  as  cut  out.  I'm 
afraid  to  tackle  the  cloth,  for  fear  of  spoil- 
ing it;  my  old  eyes  won't  let  me,'  she 
made  answer;  and  then  she  went  oo  to 


say  she  thought  you  might  accept  the 
job." 

••  Thank  you ;  they  will  be  just  the  thing 
to  do  at  night.  I  dare  not  trust  em- 
broidery to  candle-light.  Will  vou  send 
the  cloth  to  me,  Mr.  Drake,  and  the  pat- 
tern shirt?" 

**  I  will,"  said  he ;  "  it  shall  come  to- 
morrow. And  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you  indeed.  Miss  Jessy." 

Valentina  had  kept  up  a  running  fire  of 
screams  all  the  while;  he  was  a  fine  man, 
a  fine  man,  asking  him  to  take  a  chair, 
telling  him  once  or  twice  he  was  a  *'  joung 
devil."  Adam  Drake  gave  her  a  flick  as 
he  turned  to  leave. 

**  I'm  not  sure  but  you  are  a  she-devil 
yourself,"  cried  he.  At  which  reproach 
the  parrot  screamed  and  fluttered  and  fell 
ofiE  her  perch  in  a  tantrum. 

**  Hang  the  men  !  they're  all  alike ;  don't 
trust  'em  I " 

The  departing  visitor,  standing  with  the 
door  in  his  hand,  received  this  parting 
fling  without  notice.  He  seemed  to  want 
to  speak  again. 

**  I  should  like  to  say.  Miss  Jessy,"  he 
breathed  forth  at  last  in  a  timid  tone, 
**  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  them  shirts 
will  be  whatever  you  like  to  ask  ;  not  the 
miserable  price  paid  bv  the  shops.  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  it." 

The  good  feeling  prompting  the  words 
touched  Jessy's  heart ;  she  almost  felt 
tears  rising  to  her  eyes. 

'*You  are  v^ry,  very  kind,  Mr.  Drake, 
to  say  so." 

•'  Not  at  all.  I  like  to  hold  to  the  motto, 
*Live  and  let  live.'  Good-day.  I  hope 
we  are  not  in  for  a  fall  of  snow ;  it's  too 
late  in  the  season  for  it." 

And  in  another  minute  she  heard  the 
light  spring-cart  drive  away. 

The  face  of  Miss  Miranda  Kettaway 
opposite  was  glued  to  the  window.  Miss 
Susan  had  twice  over  told  her  she  was 
waiting  for  that  sleeve  she  was  basting; 
but  she  did  not  move. 

**  He's  come  out  at  last  1  '*  she  cried, 
drawing  an  angry  breath.  '*  What  on 
earth  has  he  been  doing  there  ?  " 

Had  Miss  Miranda  heard  that  his  er- 
rand had  been  *' shirts"  she  might  have 
swooned. 

II. 

The  cloth  was  brought  to  Jessy  by  Ann 
Seabright,  together  with  the  pattern,*and 
an  immense  amount  of  intricate  instruc- 
tion from  her  own  lips. 

**  I'm  past  fine  work  myself,"  said  Ann, 
'*  and  I  shouldn't  like  to  trust  my  fingers 
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with  the  cuttiog  out ;  but  IVe  not  forgot- 
ten how  good  shirts  ought  to  be  made; 
and  be  sure  you  take  care  to  allow  plenty 
everywhere  for  the  turnings-io,  Miss 
Moon;  leave  a  good  margin  at  the  gus- 
sets ;  l*m  not  going  to  see  him  cramped  in 
the  arm-holes.V 

Of  course  it  was  only  natural  that  dur- 
ing the  process  of  making  these  essential 
garments  their  future  wearer  should  call 
in  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on.  The 
Miss  Kettaways,  sitting  at  their  window  to 
take  a  short  rest  between  the  lights  of  an 
evening,  saw  him  go  in  pretty  often,  and 
made  comments  accordingly. 

**The  question  is  —  what  does  he  want 
there?"  asked  Miss  Miranda.  **She 
must  be  a  forward  creature  not  to  shut 
her  door  against  him ;  a  handsome  man, 
and  all." 

**  Well  he  does  seem  to  go  pretty  regu- 
lar, and  it  can't  be  for  nothing,*'  allowed 
Miss  Susan,  who  was  never  ill-natured. 
'*  I'll  step  over  one  of  these  odd  days  and 
warn  her  that  folks  may  get  talking  if  she 
doesn't  mind ;  she's  inexperienced,  you 
see."  But  the  odd  day  never  came ;  the 
sisters  just  then  were  much  "  drove,"  as 
they  expressed  it,  with  the  new  spring 
costumes. 

One  fine  morning,  when  the  air  was 
warm  and  the  skies  were  blue,  Jessy  Moon 
put  Valentina  and  her  stand  outside  the 
door,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  sunshine. 
The  window  of  the  work  room  opposite 
was  open  ;  thus  the  ladies,  stitching  away 
behind  it,  had  their  ears  regaled  with  the 
conversation  of  that  socialite  bird. 

**Warm  day!  Valentina  wants  a  nut. 
Good-morning.  How's  Jessy?  Fine  man, 
Drake ;  very  fine  man  1 " 

**Did  you  hear  that,  Susan?"  whis- 
pered Miss  Miranda,  sticking  her  needle 
for  safety  into  the  green  body  in  process, 
and  bending  forward  to  listen  further. 

**  Fine  man,  Drake ;  very  fine  man. 
Come  in ;  come  in  and  take  a  chair." 

"  There  it  is  again  I    The  same  i^ords ; 
all  about  Drake,"  shivered  Miss  Miranda. 
The  men  are  all  alike;  don't  trust 
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Just  then  a  boy,  passing  along  with  a 
basket,  stopped  to  call  Valentina  a  hot 
brick  and  a  salamander,  and  other  refresh- 
ing names. 

**  A  YOung  devil,  a  young  devil,  a  young 
devil !  '  promptly  responded  Valentina, 
and  set  on  to  screech  and  scream  and 
shake  her  scarlet  tuft.  Miss  Miranda 
shut  the  window  with  a  vigorous  hand. 

**  If  she  is  not  particular  about  her  own 
conduct,  she  might  at  least  not  ofiEend  us 


with  the  ravings  of  that  disreputable  ani- 
mal. I  shall  go  over  myself,  Susan,  as 
you  don't  go,  and  tell  her  so." 

Accordingly,  when  dusk  came  on  and 
she  had  a  few  minutes'  leisure,  Miss 
Miranda  put  on  her  gloves  and  a  cape, 
and  stepped  across  the  road.  The  parrot 
had  been  taken  in  then,  and  the  door  was 
shut. 

**  Walk  in,  walk  in  and  take  a  chair," 
called  out  that  ofiicious  bird  in  answer  to 
the  knock. 

Jessy,  who  had  already  lighted  her  can- 
dle and  was  at  work,  rose  and  opened  the 
door. 

**  Miss  Miranda,  is  it  you  ?  "  she  ex- 
claimed pleasantly.  "  Do  come  in ;  for 
so  near  a  neighbor  you  make  3'ourself 
quite  a  stranger." 

'V I  have  but  little  time  for  making  calls," 
said  Miss  Miranda,  loftily  accepting  the 
seat  at  the  little  round  table  opposite 
Jessy.  **  Indeed  I  came  over  to-night 
upon  what  you  may  think  is  hardly  a 
friendly  errand.  It  is  —  to  begin  with  — 
about  that  —  that  —  unpleasant  parrot," 
she  continued,  having  hesitated  to  find  an 
epithet  not  too  strong,  and  she  gave  the 
bird  a  fiick  with  her  parasol,  which  she  had 
carried  over  for  gentility,  not  for  use. 

** Meddlesome  old  maid!  meddlesome 
old  maid  1 "  cried  out  Valentina. 

"  We  think,  I  and  Susan,  that  you  ought 
not  to  harbor  the  offensive  animal,  Jessy 
Moon.  She  was  calling  people  devils, 
and  such-like  swearing,  outside  to-day. 
To  polite  ears  it  is  unbearable." 

**Well,  I  ^m  in  hopes  of  selling  her," 
said  Jessy,  "  but " 

**  Wretched  old  maid  !  "  screamed  out 
Valentina. 

**  But  Mr.  Drake  —  it  is  he  who  thinks 
he  has  found  a  customer  —  says  his  friend 
won't  be  able  to  take  her  for  a  week  or 
two." 

**  Carrier  Drake  —  oh  ! "  commented 
Miss  Miranda. 

"  And  truly  I  did  not  feel  sorry  to  hear 
it;  for  you  cannot  think  what  company 
that  parrot  is  to  me,"  said  Jessy,  who  had 
taken  up  her  work  again.  "  The  evening 
hours,  all  by  myself  here,  are  very  lonely." 

"  Work  is  always  a  companion," 
snapped  Miss  Miranda.  **  What  is  that 
you  are  doing?  It  looks  like  a  shirt 
wristband." 

"It  is  one;  I  am  stitching  it,"  said 
Jessy.  "It  belongs  to  a  set  of  shirts 
which  I  am  making." 

"Who  are  they  for?" 

"  Mr.  Drake." 

Miss    Miranda   strangled   a   virtuous 
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cou>;h.    "  Do   you    try  them   on  ? "   she 
asked  grimly. 

"  The  wristbands,  do  you  mean  ?  Oh, 
no." 

**  I  did  not  mean  the  wristbands ;  I 
meant  the  —  sleeves."  For  she  hardly 
liked  to  say  the  shirts,  which  had  been  the 
word  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  the  3'oung 
woman  looked  so  open  and  good. 

"Good  gracious,  no.  VVhy  I  could 
hardly  stretch  up  to  the  top  of  his  arm, ' 
laui^'hed  Jessy.  **  One  does  not  need  to 
try  shirts  on.  Miss  Miranda,  as  you  do 
gowns.  Ann  Seabright  brought  me  a  pat- 
tern ;  I  only  had  to  measure  it." 

"It's  come  to  a  pretty  pass  with  Ann 
Seabright,  1  should  say,  if  she  has  to  put 
her  master's  making  and  mending  out." 

"Old  maid!  Wretched  old  maidl" 
croaked  Valentina. 

"  She  is  too  old  to  see  to  do  it,"  said 
Jessy.  *Mt  w.as  she  who  asked  him  to  let 
me  do  them." 

"  I  should  recommend  you  to  be  cau- 
tious, Jessy  Moon.  What  with  receiving 
men  visitors,  and  now  taking  In  these  — 
these  shirts  for  one  of  them,  people 
will " 

"  Meddlesome  old  maid,  meddlesome 
old  maid,  meddlesome  old  maid  ! "  broke 
out  Valentina  in  a  succession  of  shrieks. 
**  Hang  the  men,  my  dear;  don't  trust 
'em." 

It  was  getting  more  than  Miss  Miran- 
da's temper  could  stand.  "  Miserable  in- 
fidel 1 "  she  retorted,  viciously  shaking 
her  fringed  parasol  at  the '  offender. 
"Good-evening  to  you,  Jessy  Moon.  I 
had  always  known  parrots  to  be  low  birds, 
but  was  not  aware  until  now  that  they 
were  limbs  of  the  Evil  One."  And,  with- 
out shaking  hands.  Miss  Miranda  made 
good  her  escape. 

"  Oh,  Susan,  such  disgraceful  things  as 
I've  got  to  tell  you  !  "  she  cried,  bursting 
into  their  parlor.  But  her  voice  suddenly 
calmed  down,  for  she  saw  Miss  Jones,  the 
schoolmistress,  standing  there,  having  her 
measure  taken. 

Miss  Jones  was  going  to  be  married, 
and  had  come  to  order  her  wedding  gown. 
She  and  little  Peterson,  the  chemist  and 
druggist,  had  been  engaged  for  hopeless 
ages,  and  believed  they  saw  their  way  to 
venture  into  housekeeping  at  last. 

"  What's  the  dress  to  be?  "  asked  Miss 
Miranda,  Valentina  and  her  insults  giving 
place  to  this  new  interest. 

"  1  did  think  of  purple  lutestring,  but 
your  sister  here  advises  cinnamon  brown," 
replied  Miss  Jones.  '*  Cinnamon  is  a 
gCNod  wearing  color,  as  she  says,  and  I 


know  George  Peterson  likes  brown  when 
it  has  a  tender  shade  upon  it.  So  I  will 
take  your  advice.  Miss  Kettaway.  And  I 
think  1  should  like  the  skirt  made  in  tabs  ; 
satin  bows  down  the  front  and  a  sash  be- 
hind. And  you  must  be  sure  to  let  roe 
have  it  home  not  later  than  this  day  fort- 
night." 

III. 

The  shirts  progressed  to  a  conclusion. 
Jessy  Moon  was  a  quick  worker;  and  just 
about  that  time  the  shop  at  High  Marten 
had  no  embroidery  to  give  out.  Adam 
Drake  continued  to  call  in  from  time  to 
time  to  inquire  how  they  were  getting  on. 
Being  for  his  own  wear  he  could  only  be 
anxious  upon  the  point. 

One  evening  when  he  was  there,  sitting 
by  the  parrot,  endeavoring  to  keep  that 
screamer  quiet,  and  looking  at  Jessy,  who 
was  plying  her  needle  at  the  table,  he  be- 
gan to  relate  a  bit  of  news. 

"  Ann  Seabright  is  going  next  month,** 
said  he. 

"Going  to  leave  you?"  questioned 
Jessy  doubtfully. 

"  Her  niece  wants  her  over  at  High 
Marten  to  mind  the  children  while  she's 
in  the  shop,  serving  customers,"  said 
Drake.  "She  told  me  today  that  the 
minding  of  children,  after  the  cares  of  my 
place,  would  be  like  a  rest  to  her  bones." 

"  Oh  dear  I  "  laughed  Jessy.  "  But  I'm 
vtry  sorry,  Mr.  Drake.  What  shall  you 
do  without  Ann?" 

"  Ann  wants  me  to  take  the  niece's 
eldest  in  her  place,  a  girl  of  seventeen. 
Hardworking  and  capable,  Ann  says.'* 

Jessy  looked  o£E  her  work  for  a  moment. 
"  Would  she  not  be  too  young  —  for  your 
housekeeping?" 

"  Well,"  said  Carrier  Drake,  venturtog 
to  stroke  Valentina,  who  was  showing 
herself  cantankerous  this  evening,  "  1 
thought  of  taking  a  housekeeper  as  well." 

"What  —  two  servants?"  said  Jessy, 
surprised  into  the  remark. 

"  I  didn't  think  of  the  other  one,  the 
housekeeper,  being  a  servant,  but  a  —  a 
—  wife,"  hesitated  Adam,  stroking  the 
green  feathers  vigorously. 

Jessy's  thread  came  into  a  frightful 
tangle;  all  her  attention  had  to  be  givep 
to  it,  which  in  some  measure  hid  her 
face. 

"  Her  name's  Sheba,"  went  on  Mr. 
Drake,  staring  at  the  parrot. 

"  SAeda  /  "  cried  Jessy.  "  What  —  the 
housekeeper  ?  " 

"No;  the  girl." 

"  What  an  odd  name  I " 
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"  It's  what  they  call  her.  Christened 
Batbsheba,  I  believe." 

**Fiae  man!  Fine  roan,  Drake!''  put 
in  Valentina. 

**  And  I  —  ventured  to  think.  Miss 
Jessy,  that  perhaps  —  you  —  you  roi^ht 
not  object  to  be  my  wife/'  said  Drake, 
screwing  up  his  courage. 

Jessy  collapsed  altogether.  She  said 
neither  yes  nor  no. 

Had  that  particular  shirt  she  was  en- 
gat^ed  upon  been  wanted  for  its  master's 
hanging  and  roust  be  finished  against 
time,  she  could  not  have  plied  her  needle 
quicker. 

**  Give  a  nut  to  Valentina,"  croaked  the 
bird. 

Adam  Drake  rose  to  get  a  bit  of  sugar; 
to  do  so  he  had  to  pass  Jessy.  He  looked 
at  her,  and  she  looked  at  him.  What  he 
saw  in  her  blue  mild  eyes,  or  she  in  his 
richer  dark  ones,  neither  of  them  could 
have  said ;  but  he  suddenly  lifted  her  to 
him  and  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss,  for  he 
knew  he  should  have  his  wife. 

**Men  are  all  alike;  don't  trust  'em," 
said  Valentina. 

Not  long  after  Miss  Jones's  wedding 
dress  of  cinnamon  brown  had  gone  home, 
the  Miss  Kettaways  found  themselves 
called  upon  to  make  another.  Miss  Mi- 
randa bad  stepped  out  to  try  on  a  spencer 
when  the  bride  elect  called  to  give  the 
order.  Hearing  the  news  on  her  return 
she  sat  down  in  a  sea  of  consternation. 

•*  Going  to  be  married  1  —  to  kim  /  — 
that  Jessy  Moon !  Well,  she  has  played 
her  cards  craftily." 

"  I  see  nothing  amiss  in  her,"  returned 
Miss  Susan.  "She's  modest  and  civil- 
speaking;  one  can't  say  otherwise." 

^  You  never  see  nothing  amiss  in  no- 
body, Susan,"  retorted  Miss  Miranda, 
whose  speech  was  not  always  on  the  high 
ropes  in  vexatious  moments.  *'  What's 
the  dress  to  be  ?" 

"Grey  twill,  faced  with  same  colored 
silk.  1  roade  her  have  the  facings  of 
silk ;  she  wanted  to  say  it  was  too  grand 
for  her.  *  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Jessy,'  said  I. 
*  You  are  going  to  be  a  good  man's  wife, 
who  has  a  nice  house  and  a  good  business, 
and  to  have  a  servant  of  your  own ;  you 
ought  to  have  had  it  all  silk.'  And  so  she 
ought,"  concluded  Miss  Susan. 

"  There^s  that  beast  of  a  parrot  outside 
again  to-day,"  cried  the  younger  sister. 
"Just  hark  at  her!" 

"  Meddling  old  maid !  —  ugly  old  maid ! " 
shrieked  out  Valentina  from  over  the 
way.  "The  men  are  all  alike;  don't 
trust  'em." 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
HOME  RULE  IN  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

At  present,  when  many  persons  are 
having  their  attention  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  home  rule  for  Ireland,  and  in  view 
of  the  near  future  when  that  question  will 
come  up  for  serious,  and  no  doubt  heated 
discussion,  it  may  not  be  without  interest 
if  we  give  some  account  of  home  rule  as 
it  has  existed  in  Hungary  for  the  last 
eighteen  years.  Most  persons  probably 
feel  inclined  to  concede  a  certain  measure 
of  home  rule  to  Ireland  if  thereby  peace 
and  prosperity  may  be  secured  to  that 
country.  The  difficult  questions  are: 
What  amount  of  home  rule  will  satisfy 
the  Irish  people?  and  what  can  be  con- 
ceded to  them  with  honor,  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  as 
a  whole? 

Hungary  has  been  called  the  "  Ireland 
of  Austria,"  and  if  we  regard  the  disturbed 
state  of  matters  that  used  to  prevail  there 
the  designation  is  not  without  truth.  Nor 
is  the  cause  far  to  seek.  The  form  of 
government  in  Austria  down  even  to  1848 
was  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  affairs 
of  the  different  provinces  were  managed 
by  provincial  diets,  which,  however,  had 
no  voice  in  matters  of  State.  In  Hun- 
gary, on  the  other  hand,  a  limited  mon- 
archy had  been  established  for  centuries, 
and  a^large  share  of  power  vested  in  the 
National  Diet.  The  sovereigns  were  gen- 
erally inclined  to  regard  Hungary  as 
merely  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  could 
not  well  see  why  their  power  should  not 
be  as  absolute  there  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  their  dominions;  while  the  Hungari- 
ans, on  the  other  hand,  were  constantly 
striving  to  maintain  their  ancient  rights 
and  privileges.  "The  chief  cause  of  our 
grievances,"  said  one  speaker,  "lies  in 
our  heterogeneous  union  with  Austria. 
We  possess  a  constitution,  Austria  has 
none.  We  can  never  be  fused  into  the 
Austrian  dominions."  Seeing,  then,  that 
Hungary  could  not  be  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  Austria,  the  wisest  course 
that  could  be  adopted  was  to  raise  Austria 
up  to  the  standpoint  of  Hungary  by  con- 
ferring on  it  a  like  constitution  and  privi- 
leges, and  so  effecting  a  fusion.  This  is 
what  was  brought  about  by  the  legislative 
enactments  of  1867. 

St.  Stephen,  the  first  king  of  Hungary, 
who  flourished  in  the  bej^inning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  established  Chris- 
tianity in  the  country,  among  other  wise 
and  enlightened  measures  created  a  na- 
tional council,  composed  of  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  and  knights,  to  assist  him 
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in  the  government.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  National  Diet  which  figures  so  largely 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  land  was  divided 
into  counties,  to  each  of  which  a  large 
share  of  independent  power  was  conceded 
in  the  management  ot  its  internal  affairs. 
A  body  of  written  laws  was  also  drawn 
up,  known  as  the  Decrete  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  next  important  measure  in  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  Hungary  was  the  grant- 
ing of  the  Aurea  Bulla^  or  Golden  Bull, 
by  Andrew  the  Second,  in  1222,  just  seven 
years  after  the  signing  by  King  John  of 
the  Magna  Charta^  to  which  it  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance.  During  the 
king's  absence  in  the  Holy  Land,  his  af- 
fairs at  home  had  got  into  great  confusion, 
and  on  his  return  he  found  the  nobles  in 
open  rebellion.  To  conciliate  them,  and 
to  restore  peace,  he  granted  this  bull.  It 
conceded  to  the  nobles  various  important 
privileges,  among  which  was  exemption 
from  taxation,  and  it  greatly  limited  the 
power  of  the  king.  The  most  remarkable 
article  was  the  thirty-first,  which  declared 
that  should  the  king,  or  any  of  his  de- 
scendants, at  any  future  time  violate  any 
of  the  principles  of  this  bull,  the  nobles 
should  be  free  to  take  up  arms  against 
them  without  being  liable  to  the  charge 
of  high  treason.  The  Golden  Bull  has 
been  sworn  to  be  observed  by  all  the  sub- 
sequent kings  of  Hungary,  but  the  thirty- 
first  article  was  cancelled  on  the  accession 
of  Joseph  the  First  in  1705. 

The  male  line  of  the  royal  house  of 
Hungary  became  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Second  in  1526,  and  Ferdinand, 
the  brother  of  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  the  late  king, 
obtained  the  crown,  after  a  struggle  with 
John  Zapolya  of  Transylvania,  aided  by 
the  Turks.  On  the  abdication  of  his 
brother,  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  1556,  he 
succeeded  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and 
thus  Hungary  and  Austria  became  united 
under  one  sovereign. 

Charles  the  Sixth  of  Austria,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Joseph  the  First  in 
171 1,  was  the  following  year  crowned 
king  of  Hungary  at  Presburg.  after  having 
sworn  to  observe  all  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  acknowledging 
the  right  of  the  Hungarian  States  to 
choose  a  king  for  themselves  should  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Austria  become 
extinct.  Charles,  being  himself  without 
male  issue,  set  about  establishing  the 
succession  in  the  female  line  by  means  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 


to  which  he  first  obtained  the  assent  of 
his  own  States,  and  then  that  of  most  of 
the  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  agreed  to 
by  the  National  Diet  of  Hungary  in  1722 
—  namely,  that  the  throne  of  Hungary 
and  that  of  the  hereditary  States  should 
devolve  on  the  same  member  of  the  reign- 
ing house,  and  the  succession  be  regulated 
by  the  same  laws.  The  Hungarians  thus 
renounced  their  right  to  elect  a  king  in  the 
event  of  the  extinction  of  the  male  line, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  sovereign  should  never 
rule  or  govern  Hungary  otherwise  than  in 
accordance  with  its  own  laws  made  or 
hereafter  to  be  made  by  the  Diet.  He 
was  also  bound  at  all  times  to  observe  and 
maintain  the  rights,  liberties,  and  laws  of 
the  land  and  to  have  himself  crowned  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  take  the 
coronation  oath.  Upon  these  conditions 
the  crown  has  passed  to  each  Hungarian 
king  who  has  ascended  the  throne  since 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  executed. 
Charles's  endeavors,  however,  to  secure 
the  peaceful  possession  of  the  Empire  for 
his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  did  not  meet 
with  the  expected  success,  for  no  sooner 
did  she  ascend  the  throne  in  1740  than 
counter-claims  were  advanced  on  all  sides, 
her  territories  were  invaded,  and  hostile 
armies  even  approached  her  capital^  The 
queen  fied  to  Presburg,  and,  appearing 
before  the  Diet  with  her  infant  son  in  her 
arms,  she  appealed  to  them  for  protection 
and  help.  A  burst  of  enthusiasm  followed 
this  appeal)  and  the  shout  was  raised, 
Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro^  Maria  The- 
resa  —  Let  us  die  for  our  king^  Maria 
Theresa.  A  powerful  Hungarian  army 
was  speedily  at  her  service,  by  means  of 
which  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  speedily 
changed. 

After  the  insurrection  of  184&-49  was 
subdued  with  the  assistance  of  Russia, 
Hungary  was  treated  as  a  conquered  prov- 
ince, and  the  greatest  cruelties  were  prac- 
tised on  the  people.  The  constitution, 
which  had  repeatedly  before  been  partially 
disregarded  and  even  temporarily  sus- 
pended, but  never  actually  abolished,  was 
now  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  this  state 
of  things  continued  down  to  i86a  In 
1861  a  Reichsrath  was  established  for  the 
whole  empire,  and  Hungary  invited  to 
send  representatives,  but  she  declined 
doing  so,  claiming  the  right  to  an  inde- 
pendent constitution.  At  length,  in  the 
beginning  of  1867,  the  constitution  of 
which  she  had  been  deprived  in  1848  was 
restored  to  her,  and  on  the  8th  of  June 
the  emperor  and  empress  were  crowned 
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king  and  qaeen  of  Hungary  at  Pesth, 
amid  great  public  rejoicings.  On  this 
occasion  full  pardon  was  decreed  for  all 
past  political  offences,  confiscated  estates 
were  to  be  restored  to  all  who  had  for- 
feited them,  and  liberty  to  return  was 
accorded  to  all  political  refugees  in  foreign 
countries. 

Huuj^ary  has  thef  management  of  its  own 
internal  affairs  entirely  independent  of 
Austria,  the  only  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  States  being  a  common  monarch 
and  a  body  in  which  both  States  are 
equally  represented,  called  the  Delega- 
tions, which  acts  in  matters  equally  affect- 
ing both  countries,  such  as  their  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  the  army,  and  navy, 
etc.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
king,  and  the  legislative  conjointly  in  the 
king  and  the  National  Diet.  This  latter 
body  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
house,  the  former  known  as  the  House 
of  Magnates,  the  latter  as  the  House  of 
Deputies.  The  upper  house  is  at  pres- 
ent composed  of  three  royal  archdukes 
having  estates  in  the  country;  five  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  and  forty>four  bish- 
ops ;  two  archbishops,  eight  bishops,  and 
two  abbots  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church ; 
twelve  royal  barons ;  three  deputies  from 
the  Diet  of  Croatia-Slavonia;  sixty-seven 
palatines ;  the  governor  of  Fiume ;  twenty- 
six  princes,  four  hundred  and  nineteen 
counts,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  bar- 
ons, and  eight  regalists  of  Transylvania. 
In  October,  1884,  a  bill  was  introduced 
by  the  Hungarian  government  for  the  re- 
form of  the  upper  house.  It  provided 
that  only  such  magnates  as  are  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  and  pay  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  three  thousand  florins  (300/.) 
annually,  should  be  permitted  to  retain 
their  seats,  and  that  the  vacancies  thus 
created  should  be  filled  up  by  a  number 
of  new  hereditary  peers  to  be  created  by 
the  king,  and  by  the  holders  of  certain 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  offices;  the  king 
also  to  have  the  power  to  nominate,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Cabinet,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  life  peers  on  account  of 
distinguished  services.  The  lower  house 
consists  of  four  hundred  and  forty-four 
members,  of  whom  eighty-four  represent 
the  towns,  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
the  counties  and  rural  districts,  while 
thirty-nine  are  delegates  from  the  Diet  of 
Croaiia-Slavonia.  These  are  chosen  di- 
rectly by  the  electors  (having  a  small  prop- 
erty qualification)  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  are  summoned  annually  by  the 
king  to  meet  in  Pesth.  The  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  House  of  Mag* 


nates  are  nominated  by  the  king  from 
among  the  members,  while  those  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  are  chosen  by  them- 
selves. Besides  acting  as  a  legislative 
body  in  matters  a£Fecting  the  kingdom, 
the  National  Diet  has  the  control  within 
the  same  of  finance,  commerce,  industries, 
religion,  education,  justice,  post-of!ice,  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  weights  and  measures, 
the  army,  and  the  raising  of  recruits. 
These  are  under  a  president  of  council  and 
eight  ministries  —  namely,  of  the  interior, 
religion  and  education,  justice,  finance, 
agriculture,  industry  and  commerce,  pub- 
lic works,  national  defence,  and  the  royal 
court  at  Vienna.  The  ministers  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Diet  for  the  right  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

The  people  of  Austria  had,  as  we  have 
said,  no  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
country  down  to  the  year  1848,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  short-lived  attempt  of  Joseph  the 
Second  to  establish  a  popular  system  of 
central  government.  The  wave  of  revolu- 
tion which  passed  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  in  1848  efiFected  great  changes  in 
Austria.  The  emperor  Ferdinand  was 
forced  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  his 
nephew  Francis  Joseph  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  his  stead  under  the  title  of 
Francis  Joseph  the  First,  under  whose 
wise  administration  all  the  subsequent 
changes  have  been  carried  out.  The  old 
form  of  government  was  abolished,  and  a 
constitutional  government  with  popular 
representation  established  in  its  place. 
This,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and 
absolutism,  with  a  rigorous  system  of  mil- 
itary rule,  again  prevailed.  The  war  with 
Italy  in  1859,  in  which  Austria  was  beaten 
and  deprived  of  Lombardy,  led  the  em- 
peror, as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  peace, 
to  turn  his  attention  to  establishing  his 
government  on  a  more  liberal  footing. 
Accordingly,  in  i860,  what  is  known  as 
the  October  Diploma  was  issued,  intro- 
ducing a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  vesting  the  power  chiefly  in  the 
provincial  Diets  of  Austria  and  the  Na- 
tional Diet  of  Hungary.  Difficulties  arose 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  system,  and  in 
1861  the  February  Patent  or  Ordinance 
was  promulgated  for  the  establishment  of 
a  central  Reichsrath,  consisting  of  a 
House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Hungary,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  declined  to  send  any  representative, 
claiming  the  right  to  an  independent  con- 
stitution of  her  own.  In  1866  Austria 
was  disastrously  beaten  and  humbled  in 
the  war  with   Prussia,  and  on  obtaining 
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peace  the  emperor  once  more  turned  his 
attention  to  home  affairs.  In  opening  the 
Reichsrath  on  the  22d  of  May,  1867,  he 
said :  **  To-day  we  are  about  to  establish  a 
work  of  peace  and  of  concord.  Let  us 
throw  a  vei4  of  fora:etfulness  over  the  im 
mediate  past,  which  has  inflicted  deep 
wounds  upon  the  empire.  Let  us  lay  to 
heart  the  lessons  which  it  leaves  behind ; 
but  let  us  derive  with  unshaken  courage 
new  stren<;th  and  the  resolve  to  secure  to 
the  empire  peace  and  power."  In  the 
same  year  the  December  Laws  were 
passed  (under  the  able  and  enlightened 
ministry  of  Baron  Beust),  by  which  the 
existing  form  of  government  was  estab- 
lished. In  March,  1873,  ^  ^^^  ^^^  passed 
taking  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Reichsrath  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
vincial Diets  and  transferring  it  to  the 
general  body  of  the  electors  in  the  several 
provinces,  thus  substituting  direct  for  in- 
direct representation. 

The  Reichsrath,  Imperial  Council,  or 
Parliament  of  Austria  consists  of  a  House 
oi  Lords  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
The  former  is  composed  of  (i)  princes  of 
the  imperial  house  who  are  of  age  (at 
present  thirteen);  (2) hereditary  members, 
the  heads  of  noble  houses  in  high  rank, 
on  account  of  their  large  territorial  pos- 
sessions (fifty-three);  (3)  archbishops  (ten) 
and  bishops  ranking  as  princes  (seven); 
and  (4)  life  members  nominated  by  the 
emperor,  on  accoont  of  distinguished  ser- 
vices (at  present  one  hundred  and  five). 
The  House  of  Representatives  consists 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  members 
elected  to  represent  different  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  provinces. 
Of  these  eighty-five  are  chosen  by  the 
large  landed  proprietors,  twenty-one  by 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  by  electors  in  the 
cities,  towns,  and  places  of  industry,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  one  by  electors  in 
the  country  districts,  these  last  not  being 
chosen  directly,  but  through  representa- 
tives nominated  by  the  people  to  vote  for 
them.  The  elections  are  for  six  years, 
and  the  emperor  nominates  the  presidents 
and  vice-presidents  of  both  houses,  the 
other  functionaries  being  chosen  by  the 
members  themselves.  In  the  case  of  a 
dissolution  a  new  election  must  take  place 
within  six  months,  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  head  of  the  State  to  summon  the 
Reichsrath  annually.  It  has  the  right  of 
legislation  io  all  matters  affecting  the 
rights,  duties,  and  interests  of  the  several 
provinces,  in  so  far  as  these,  from  equally 
affecting  Hungary,  do  not  come  within 


the  jurisdiction  of  the  Delegations.  It 
deals  with  matters  connected  with  indus- 
try, commerce  and  finance,  religion,  edu- 
cation, the  administration  of  justice,  post* 
office,  railways,  telegraphs,  customs,  the 
mint,  weights  and  measures,  raising  of 
new  loans,  imposing  of  new  taxes,  the 
budget,  matters  relating  to  military  ser- 
vice and  defence.  The  members  of 
either  House  have  the  right  to  propose 
new  laws,  but  the  consent  of  both  houses 
is  required,  together  with  the  sanction  of 
the  emperor,  to  render  them  valid.  For 
the  altering  of  fundamental  laws  of  the 
State  the  votes  of  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  are  necessary.  The 
executive  is  vested  in  the  president  of  the 
Council  and  ministries  for  the  interior, 
religion  and  education,  commerce,  agri- 
culture, national  defence,  justice,  and 
finance.  The  ministers  form  also  a  min- 
isterial council,  which  is  presided  over  by 
the  emperor  or  a  minister-president.  The 
ministers  are  responsible  to  the  Reichs- 
rath for  their  actions. 

The  old  provincial  Diets  still  exist  in 
Austria,  and  though  shorn  of  much  of 
their  former  power  and  importance  they 
still  perform  important  functions.  There 
are  seventeen  of  these  Diets  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  number  of  members  in  each 
varies  from  twenty  or  thirty  up  to  more 
than  one  hundred,  according  to  the  size 
and  importance  of  the  district.  Each 
Diet  is  composed  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
Catholic  Churches,  the  rectors  of  the  uni- 
versities, representatives  chosen  by  the 
great  landed  proprietors,  representatives 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Manu- 
facture, and  representatives  of  the  rural 
districts.  In  all  of  these  cases  except  the 
last  the  representatives  are  chosen  directly 
by  the  electors.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
electors  choose  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons to  vote  for  them.  The  members  of 
the  Diets  are  elected  for  six  years,  and 
sit  under  a  president  who,  together  with 
the  vice-president,  is  nominated  by  the 
emperor  for  the  same  period  of  six  years. 
The  provincial  Diets  deal  with  such  mat- 
ters affecting  their  districts  as  do  not 
come  before  the  Reichsrath  —  such  as 
local  taxation,  religion,  education,  public 
works,  charitable  institutions,  industry, 
commerce,  etc. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  two  States  as  they  exist 
separately,  we  come  now  to  notice  shortly 
the  ties  by  which  they  are  bound  together 
—  namely,  the  same  monarch  and  the  Del- 
egations.   By  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
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Charles  the  Sixth  the  different  parts  and 
provinces  of  the  empire  are  declared  to  be 
inseparable  and  indivisible,  and  the  suc- 
cession is  fixed  in  the  order  of  primogeni- 
ture in  the  male,  whom  failing,  in  the 
female  line  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg- 
Lorraine.  The  monarch  bears  the  titles 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Apostolic 
King  of  Hungary;  but  in  all  public  docu 
ments  relating  to  Hungary  he  has  only 
the  title  of  king.  The  sovereign  comes 
of  age  on  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  must  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  On  assuming  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment he  must  take  oaths  to  maintain  the 
constitutions  of  the  two  States,  in  Austria 
in  presence  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Reichsrath,  and  in  Hungary  before  the 
Diet  on  his  coronation.  The  monarch  is 
in  exclusive  possession  of  the  executive 
power,  while  the  legislative  is  shared  by 
him  with  the  representative  bodies  of  the 
two  States.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  and  grand  master  of  the  several 
orders  of  knighthood. 

The  Delegations  consist  of  sixty  mem- 
bers for  each  State,  chosen  annually  by 
the  assemblies  —  one-third  being  elected 
by  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Magnates,  and  two-thirds  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  that  of  Deputies. 
They  are  summoned  by  the  head  of  the 
State,  and  meet  alternately  at  Vienna  and 
Buda-Pesth,  and  elect  their  own  presi- 
dents. They  conduct  their  business  in 
distinct  chambers  and  communicate  their 
decisions  to  each  other  in  writing.  Should 
three  written  messages  on  any  subject  be 
exchanged  without  bringing  the  two  bod- 
ies into  accord,  they  meet  together  and, 
without  discussion,  proceed  at  once  to 
vote  by  ballot,  the  majority  of  votes  de- 
ciding the  question.  They  legislate  on 
matters  which  equally  affect  both  States, 
and  particularly  on  matters  touching  their 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  diplo- 
matic or  commercial,  and  in  what  concerns 
the  defence  of  the  country  —  the  army 
and  navy.  The  executive  is  vested  in 
three  departments  — (i)  a  ministry  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  of  the  imperial  house;  (2) 
a  ministry  of  war;  and  (3)  a  ministry  of 
finance.  The  ministers  are  responsible 
to  the  Delegations.  The  active  army  and 
reserves  are  common  to  the  whole  mon* 
archy  and  are  under  the  control  of  the 
minister  of  war.  The  Landwehr,  or  mili- 
tia, however,  of  Austria  and  Hungary  are 
respectively  under  the  control  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  ministers  of  national 
dtffence;  but  all  orders  relating  to  great 
concentrating  movements  of  troops  must 


emanate  from  the  sovereign.  A  customs 
and  commercial  treaty  for  the  whole  mon- 
archy was  first  entered  into  between  the 
two  States  in  1867  for  ten  years,  and  has 
since  been  renewed  for  the  like  period. 
The  revenue  thus  derived  is  divided  in 
the  proportion  of  31*4  per  cent,  to  Hun- 
gary and  68'6  per  cent,  to  Austria.  The 
Delegations  also  legislate  on  matters  of 
taxation  on  industries  affecting  the  two 
States,  on  the  currency  and  standard  of 
gold,  and  on  railway  matters  common  to 
the  two  divisions.  Hungary  is  chiefly  an 
agricultural  country,  while  Austria  is  in  a 
great  measure  manufacturing.  By  an 
agreement  come  to  in  February,  i863, 
Austria  was  to  contribute  70  and  Hun- 
gary 30  per  cent,  towards  the  common 
expenditure  of  the  empire.  When  the 
military  frontier  was  subsequently  incor- 
porated with  Hungary,  the  proportions 
came  to  be  Austria  68  6  and  Hungary 
31*4.  In  matters  connected  with  foreign 
affairs  and  the  army  and  navy,  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Delegations  require  neither 
the  approval  nor  confirmation  of  the  rep- 
resentative assemblies,  but  only  the  assent 
of  the  sovereign;  but  all  treaties  affect* 
ing  the  customs  duties  must  be  approved 
by  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  and  Hunga- 
rian Diet. 

By  the  last  census  of  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1880,  the  population  of  Austria 
was  22,144,244,  and  that  of  Hungary  only 
15*73^4^*  ^^^1  AS  ^^'^  have  just  seen,  the 
contributions  of  the  latter  towards  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  monarchy  is  only  31-4 
per  cent,  of  the  whole;  yet  we  find  her 
having  an  equal  representation  with  Aus- 
tria in  the  management  of  their  common 
affairs.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
cession to  Hungary,  yet  in  practice  it  has 
worked  well.  As  all  questions  in  dispute 
are  settled  by  the  absolute  majority  of 
votes,  such  is  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
States,  that  were  the  voting  power  of  Aus- 
tria greatly  to  prevail  over  that  of  Hun- 
gary the  interests  of  the  latter  would  be 
likely  to  suffer. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  home  rule 
has  acted  beneficially  in  regard  to  Hun- 
gary. On  this  point  no  higher  authority 
can  be  cited  than  Louis  Kossuth,  the  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  1848-49,  and  president  of  the  commit- 
tee of  defence.  This  distinguished  pa- 
triot and  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the 
Austrian  government,  in  writing  to  his 
countrymen  thanking  them  for  an  ad- 
dress which  they  had  sent  congratulating 
him  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  said  that 
**the  present  condition  of  Hungary  is  in 
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accordance  with  the  real  wants  of  the  na- 
lion,"  that  "  parties  now  stand  on  the  ba- 
sis of  loyalty  to  the  dynasty,"  and  that  *'it 
affords  an  amply  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  future  of  the  Hungarian  State."  Un 
der  these  circumstances,  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  Hungary  might  be  preserved 
from  revolution  in  the  future. 

The  rivalries  that  subsist  between  the 
different  nationalities  which  constitute  its 
population  are  a  constant  source  of  dis- 
quietude and  even  danger  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.     Except  Russia,  no 
other  nation  in  Europe  embraces  within  it 
so  many  distinct    nationalities  —  peoples 
differing  from   each   other   in    race,    lan- 
guage, religion,    customs,  and   manners. 
In  Austria,  according  to  the  last  census 
of  i8So,  of  a  total  population  of  24,144,244, 
there  were  8,008,864  speaking  German  ; 
5,180,908  Bohemian,  Moravian,  Slavonic; 
3«238,534   Polish ;   2,792.667    Ruthenian  ; 
1,140,304  Sloven  ;  563.615  Serb  and  Croa- 
tian ;  668,653  Italian  and  Ladin ;  190.799 
Roumanian  ;and  6,887  Magyar.     In  Hun- 
gary, of  a  population  of   15,738,468,  6,206- 
842  spoke  Magyar  or  Hungarian  ;  2,325,- 
838     Roumanian;      1,882,371     German; 
1,799,563,  Slavonic;   2.325,747  Serb  and 
Croatian  ;  345,187  Ruthenian  ;  and  83,150 
Wendic.     There  were  in  Austria  17,693,- 
648  and   in    Hungary    7,849,692   Roman 
Catiiolics;   in   Austria  2,536,177,  and   in 
Hungary    1,497,268   Greek  Catholics;   in 
Austria  401,479  and  in  Hungary  3.154,652 
Protestants;  in  Austria  1,005,394  and  in 
Hungary  638,314  Jews;  in   Austria  493,- 
542  and  in   Hungary  2,434,896  belonging 
to  the  Eastern  or  Oriental  Greek  Church. 
The  Germans  are  the  dominant  race  in 
Austria  and  the  Magyars  in  Hungary,  but 
in  neither  do  they  form  a  majority  of  the 
population.     These  di£Eerent  nationalities 
are  constantly  calling  out  for  an  indepen- 
dent government,  or  the  right  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way  without 
the  interference  of  others,  but  we  do  not 
hear  of  home  rule  being  granted  to  them. 
The  State,   however,  has  endeavored  to 
bring  about  harmony  by  means  of  liberal 
concessions,  as  the  lowering  of  the  fran- 
chise and  the  substitution   of  direct  for 
indirect  representation,  so  as  to  give  the 
inadequately     represented     nationalities 
more  power  in  the  National  Council,  but 
only  with  partial  success.     In  1882  a  law 
was   passed   extending   the  franchise   in 
Austria  to  all  males  in  towns  and  rural 
districts  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  ios»  annually.    The  same  year  a  meas- 
ure was  introduced  reorganizing  the  army 
on  the  territorial  system,  so  that  in  place 


of  the  different  divisions  being  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  all  nationalities,  with  the 
German  element  usually  predominant, 
they  will  be  composed  entirely,  or  nearly 
so,  of  persons  of  the  same  nationality. 
The  emperor  by  making  frequent  jour- 
neys to  different  parts  of  his  dominions, 
has  done  much  to  increase  his  popular- 
ity and  strengthen  the  loyalty  of  his  sub- 
jects. David  Kay. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ALTERNATIVE   POLICIES  IN  IRELAND. 

BY  JAMES  BRYCE. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  last  December,  the 
Question  of  Irish  home  rule  had  been  little 
discussed  in  Great  Britain.     People  were 
familiar  with  the  name,  but  had  not  seri- 
ously considered  the  thing.    Those  who 
sat  in  the  last  Parliament  and  watched 
the  steady  growth  and  consolidation   of 
the  Nationalist  party  there  knew  that  a 
crisis  was  coming.    That  party  was  kept 
at  bay ;  coercion  bills  passed  in  its  teeth, 
measures  which  it  demanded  refused ;  but 
the  danger  drew  nearer  all  the  while  as 
a  thunder  cloud   rises  against  the  wind. 
The  country,  however,  did  not  realize  what 
was  passing.     Wonderfully  little  was  said 
on  the  subject  at  the  general  election,  for 
the  electors  were  occupied  with  English 
or  Scottish  topics,  and  those  candidates 
who  best  knew  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
distrusted  their  own  capacity  to  solve  it. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  demand  for 
an    Irish    Parliament   now  preferred    by 
Ireland  through  eighty-five   out  of   one 
hundred  and  three  members  comes  upon 
England  with  the  shock  of  surprise,  and 
startles  her  people  out  of  that  coolness 
with  which  they  commonly  conduct  their 
discussions.     We   are   flurried   and   per- 
plexed ;  we  see  difficulties  start  up  on  all 
sides,  and  do  not  see  how  to  thread  our 
way  among  them.   The  newspaper  debates 
of  the  past  six  weeks,  while  throwing  full 
light  on  some  parts  of  the  question,  have 
left  others   in  shadow,  and  though   the 
country  has   been   warned  of  the   many 
dangers  incident  to  a  scheme  of  home 
rule,  that  scheme  has  not  been  considered 
as  a  whole,  nor  have  the  other  alternative 
policies  been  worked  out  in  their  conse- 
quences, and  set   beside  the   home-rule 
project    for    dispassionate     comparison. 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  room  for 
attempting  such  a  working  out  and  com- 
parison, with  a  view,  not  to  the  advocacy 
of  any  particular  policy,  but  to  the  just 
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comprehension  of  what  each  policy  re- 
quires for  its  success  and  involves  as  its 
result.  Advocacy  is  premature,  for  this 
reason,  that  one  condition  necessary  for  a 
decision  between  the  possible  courses  has 
not  yet  been  fulfilled.  We  do  not  know 
what  form  of  the  va^ue  thing  called  home 
rule  the  Nationalist  party  desires  or  would 
accept  in  satisfaction  of  its  demand.  Till 
we  do  know,  we  can  neither  reject  nor 
entertain  that  demand.  Nevertheless, 
even  though  the  time  be  not  ripe  for  a 
final  decision,  certain  leading  features  of 
the  several  competing  policies  may  be  set 
forth,  and  certain  propositions  submitted 
on  which  Englishmen  of  all  parties  may 
6nd  themselves  able  to  agree.  To  dis- 
cover agreement  on  some  points  clears 
the  way  for  the  discussion  of  others.  It 
is  this  which  the  present  article  proposes 
to  attempt.  It  will  keep  altogether  clear 
of  politics  and  persons,  resisting  even  the 
temptation  to  compare  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Gibson  in  opposition  with  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Ashbourne  in  power. 

The  difficulty  which  confronts  us  is  two- 
fold, and  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  keep  in  view  both  its  sides  and  the 
distinction  between  them.  One  side  is 
the  Parliamentary  problem.  We  have  to 
secure  —  I  might  say,  to  restore  —  the 
efficiency  of  the  imperial  Parliament  as 
the  means  of  conducting  the  government 
of  Britain,  her  colonies  and  dependencies. 
The  other  side  is  the  problem  of  Irish 
administration.  If  Ireland  is  to  continue 
directly  subject  to  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment, the  imperial  Parliament  must  secure 
life  and  property,  must  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  and  fulfilment  of  other  con- 
tracts, punish  crime,  and  protect  peaceable 
citizens.  If  it  is  removed  from  the  imme- 
diate control  of  Parliament,  some  means 
must  be  provided  for  making  it  the  inter- 
est of  whoever  becomes  responsible  for 
the  government  of  the  island  to  make  that 
government  strong  and  just. 

Further,  whatever  solution  is  proposed 
for  either  side  of  the  problem,  but  espe- 
cially for  that  of  Irish  administration, 
ought  to  have  a  prospect  of  permanence. 
For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  been  re- 
sisting Irish  Parliamentary  obstruction  by 
a  series  of  makeshift  expedients,  which 
have  injured  the  tone  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, lowered  its  dignity  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country,  furnished  mischievous  prece- 
dents for  the  future,  and  yet  after  all  have 
not  prevented  a  deplorable  waste  of  pre- 
cious time  and  strength. 

For  eighty-five  years  we  have  been 
grappling  with  the  forces  of  disafEection 


and  disorder  in  Ireland.  Every  kind  of 
coercion  has  been  tried.  There  have  been 
two  insurrections;  but  far  more  serious 
than  an  open  insurrection  is  the  fact  that 
during  the  whole  period  a  state  of  war  has 
existed  between  the  mass  of  the  people 
on  the  one  side,  the  government  and  the 
landlords  on  the  other.  What  the  law  calls 
crime,  the  people  regard  as  legitimate 
acts  of  wars.  Every  kind  of  coercion  has 
been  tried  and  has  failed.  No  statesman- 
ship is  worth  the  name  that  can  contem- 
plate the  continuance  of  such  a  position. 
No  proposal  ought  to  be  accepted  which 
does  not  give  a  hope  of  its  removal.  The 
good  fortune  which  has  kept  us  out  of 
wars  with  our  European  neighbors  io 
which  Irish  rebellion  might  have  proved 
dangerous  may  not  always  protect  us  from 
the  natural  consequences  of  our  own  vacil- 
lation and  want  of  skill.  Augustus  used 
to  say,  speaking  of  his  situation  at  Rome, 
that  he  held  a  wolf  by  the  ears;  it  was 
equally  dangerous  to  hold  on  or  to  let  go. 
We  have  been  holding  the  Irish  wolf  all 
this  century.  Suppose  while  we  hold  him 
some  other  foe  appears.  Let  us  have  done 
with  temporary  expedients,  limited  coer- 
cion acts,  grudging  "concessions,"  sops 
of  money,  patronage  jobbery  and  the  other 
means  whereby  we  have  demoralized  even 
the  governing  classes  in  Ireland.  Let  us 
once  for  all  take  a  departure  on  broad 
lines,  resolved  to  give  whatever  policy  is 
chosen  a  chance  of  success  by  its  resolute 
maintenance  for  a  long  term  of  years. 

The  policies  which  have  been  placed  be- 
fore  the  country  during  the  last  few  weeks 
reduce  themselves,  neglecting  minor  dif- 
ferences, to  three. 

The  first  we  may  call  the  hold-on  pol- 
icy: government  as  at  present,  with  Coer- 
cion Acts  (if  necessary)  similar  to  those  of 
recent  years. 

The  second  is  the  policy  of  small  con- 
cessions. Give  county  government,  create 
various  local  boards,  perhaps  provincial 
boards,  perhaps  central  boards  for  special 
purposes,  following,  but  not  all  the  way, 
the  precedents  of  English  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  third  is  the  policy  of  home  rule. 
Let  Ireland  have  a  local  legislature,  with 
powers  sufficient  to  throw  on  the  Irish 
people  the  responsibility  for  making  and 
administering  their  own  law  and  its  ad- 
ministration. 

Let  us  see  what  each  of  these  three 
courses  involves.  I  begin  with  the  hold- 
on  policy,  and  ask  how  it  will  deal  with 
the  Parliamentary  side  of  the  problem. 

It  will  require,  in   the  first  place,  the 
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constant  presence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  a  much  larger  number  of  minis- 
terial members  than  has  been  hitherto 
required.  More  than  one  hundred  will 
have  to  be  always  within  sound  of  the 
division  bell  in  order  to  outvote  on  any 
casual  question  ei^^hty-six  members  whose 
aim  will  be  to  stop  business  and  throw 
thino;s  into  confusion.  Scores  of  ques- 
tions come  up  in  Parliament  as  to  which 
there  is  no  party  controversy,  and  per- 
haps little  difference  of  opinion.  These 
are  now  disposed  of  by  the  ^ood  sense  of 
members  of  both  Enorjish  parties  after  fair 
discussion,  so  that  the  government  of  the 
day  has  comparatively  little  trouble  over 
them.  But  for  all  such  questions  it  will 
in  future  be  necessary  to  keep  a  ministe 
rial  majority  constantly  at  hand.  The 
whips,  who  find  it  difficult  even  now  to 
prevent  surprises,  and  secure  the  requi- 
site quorum  of  forty  during  certain  hours, 
may  shudder  at  the  far  heavier  task  that 
awaits  them. 

It  will  also  involve  sweeping  changes 
in  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  will  be  needed  a  more  strin- 
gent power  of  closure,  and  the  extinction 
of  other  rights  now  enjoyed  by  minorities. 
For  instance,  forty  members  can  now  in- 
sist on  having  any  subject  discussed  at 
question  time  as  to  which  a  minister  of 
the  crown  has  given  an  answer  they  think 
inadequate.  This  power  of  interrupting 
the  regular  business  of  the  day  will  be- 
come intolerable  if  the  Nationalist  leaders 
choose  (as  they  may)  to  use  it  frequently. 
There  are  many  customs  and  rules  of  the 
House  which,  strained  as  they  have  been 
of  late  years,  still  can  be  made  to  work, 
because  English  and  Scotch  members, 
owing  allegiance  to  responsible  leaders, 
seldom  abuse  them,  but  which  will  have 
to  be  abolished.  Mechanical  regulations 
will  take  the  place  of  the  old  sway  of 
good  sense  and  good  feeling.  The  whole 
House  of  Commons  will  suffer,  and  the 
business  of  the  country  with  it;  for  either 
the  majority  will  be  clothed  with  despotic 
powers,  or  the  ministry  will  be  forced,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  help  of  the  English 
opposition,  so  to  yield  to  it  that  strong 
government  and  energetic  English  legis- 
lation will  become  impossible. 

These  -are  inconveniences  which  En- 
gland and  Scotland  may  put  up  with  for  a 
session  or  two.  But  after  a  time  they  will 
either  be  felt  insufferable,  or  will  seriously 
alter  for  the  worse  the  character  of  Par- 
liament. It  is  also  doubtful  whether  any 
changes  in  procedure  can  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  eighty  or  ninety  mem- 


bers, if  bent  upon  mischief,  can  raise. 
Probably  the  exasperation  will  increase 
until  it  will  seem  the  Simpler  and  more 
logical  course  to  eject  this  hostile  element 
altogether.  Especially  will  this  be  the 
case  if  many  of  them  are  suspected  of 
promoting  sedition  or  agrarian  agitation 
in  Ireland.  When  the  irritation  caused 
by  outbreaks  of  crime  in  Ireland  has  su- 
pervened on  the  irritation  caused  by  ob- 
struction in  the  House  of  Commons  more 
effective  than  we  have  yet  seen,  the  ten- 
dency to  stronger  measures  against  both 
will  be  irresistible.  Why  allow  questions 
and  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  weaken  the  executive  in  its  struggle 
against  crime?  Why  suffer  Nationalist 
members  to  scatter  over  Ireland  through 
the  medium  of  their  reported  speeches 
incitements  to  sedition  and  lawlessness 
which  their  constituents  would  be  prose- 
cuted for  uttering  at  a  public  meeting? 
Suspension  of  Irish  representation,  as 
Mr.  Goldwio  Smith  and  others  have  long 
ago  said,  is  the  natural  and  logical  result 
to  which  the  policy  of  repression  carries 
us. 

What  will  the  hold-on  policy  invclve  in 
Irish  administration? 

Obviously  some  fresh  coercion  act.  We 
are  told  that  the  National  League  rules 
Ireland.  We  know  that  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  stock  and  produce  has  caused 
distress ;  we  can  foresee  that  the  refusal 
of  remedial  legislation  will  excite  the  peo- 
ple. Even  making  those  enormous  de- 
ductions that  must  be  made  from  the  Irish 
news  supplied  to  English  readers,  it  is 
probable  that  rents  will  not  be  paid,  that 
evictions  will  be  resisted,  that  boycotting 
and  outrages  will  increase,  until  we  are 
forced  to  grant  the  executive  some  further 
powers  than  it  now  possesses  for  tracking 
and  convicting  offenders.  1 1  may  be  quite 
right  to  do  so.  All  criminal  law  threatens 
coercion ;  all  criminal  courts  and  officers 
carry  it  out.  To  be  a  terror  to  evildoers 
is  the  magistrate's  first  duty  in  every 
State,  and  Parliament  must  arm  him  with 
such  powers  as  he  needs  for  that  purpose. 
But  observe  the  consequences  as  regards 
Ireland.  If  the  new  statute  relates  to 
Ireland  only,  as  former  coercion  acts  have 
done,  it  will  be  one  more  declaration  and 
confession  that  we  have  one  law  for  Ire- 
land, another  law  for  Great  Britain,  and 
that  peoples  which  we  allege  to  be  one 
are  really  distinct.  It  will,  moreover,  be 
only  the  old  prescription,  which  has  some- 
times driven  the  disease  inwards,  but  las 
never  cured  it.  So  far  from  holding  out 
a  prospect  of  permanent  improvement,  it 
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will,  if  we  may  judge  from  past  experi- 
ence, tend  rather  to  increase  the  activity 
of  secret  societies  and  the  influence  of 
the  violent  men  who  act  from  Paris  and 
America.  People  assume  that  because 
crime  diminished  after  the  passing  of  the 
Crimes  Act  in  1882,  it  will  again  diminish 
should  a  similar  statute  be  enacted.  But 
as  the  Arrears  Act  also  had  then  been 
just  passed,  and  as  the  Nationalist  lead- 
ers were  anxious  to  keep  the  country  quiet 
with  a  view  to  the  Franchise  and  Redistri- 
bution Bills,  which  soon  appeared  on  the 
horizon,  the  effect  of  the  Crimes  Act  may 
well  have  been  due  to  these  transient 
causes.  Hence  hopes  based  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  act  of  1882  rest  on  a  weak 
foundation.  Something  much  stronger 
may  prove  to  be  needed  to  meet  the  emer- 

gency  that  will  arise  if  remedial  legislation 
e  refused.  And  if  the  result  of  a  coer- 
cion act  plus  the  refusal  of  such  other 
demands  as  the  Nationalist  party  may 
prefer  should  be  to  transfer  the  control 
of  the  movement  from  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  to  the  conspirators,  then  still 
more  stringent  repression  will  be  called 
for.  Political  assassinations  may  recom- 
mence. The  nitroglycerine  men  may 
succeed  better  than  hitherto  in  killing  in- 
oocent  people  at  railway  stations  or  in 
places  of  public  resort.  Such  crimes  will 
of  course  have  no  terrors  for  a  British 
government  or  Parliament,  but  they  may 
exasperate  our  people,  and  may  lead  to 
demonstrations  against  Irishmen  in  En- 
gland, perhaps  even  to  lynchings.  Had 
the  London  explosions  taken  place  in 
Lancashire,  and  caused  the  deaths  of 
women  or  children,  a  fierce  revenge  might 
probably  have  been  taken  by  the  English 
workmen.  It  is  a  vista  of  crime,  violence, 
and  embittered  hatred  that  the  policy  of 
coercion  opens  before  us,  and  whether 
peace  and  order  lie  anywhere  at  the  end 
of  that  vista  must  remain  more  than 
doubtful. 

This  at  least  is  certain,  that  if  a  repres- 
sive policy  is  to  succeed  in  pacifying  Ire- 
land, in  forcing  her  people  to  renounce 
those  fancies  which  have  so  long  floated 
before  their  minds,  and  submit  to  be  finally 
assimilated  with  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  such  a  policy  must  be  pursued  in 
a  different  spirit  and  manner  than  hereto- 
fore. In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  main- 
tained with  unwavering  firmness  through 
a  long  series  of  years.  The  plan  of  coer- 
cion acts  limited  to  two  or  three  years 
does  not  and  cannot  quell  the  spirit  of 
disorder,  but  at  best  interrupts  its  display 
for  a  short  time.    It  brings  the  question 
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of  Irish  discontent  before  Parliament  ev- 
ery few  years,  consumes  the  time  of  the 
nation,  shakes  ministries,  dislocates  gov- 
ernment, and  withal  (as  we  know  to  our 
cost)  does  not  produce  permanent  improve- 
ments in  administration.  If  the  habits  of 
crime  and  disorder  are  to  be  untaught,  to 
be  washed  and  purged  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  people,  the  process  must  be  continued 
for  a  generation,  and  the  acts  amending 
and  strengthening  the  criminal  law  (what* 
ever  they  are  to  be)  must  be  passed  for  a 
long  period  or,  like  most  other  statutes, 
without  limit.  Even  those  who  object  on 
principle  to  exceptional  criminal  legisla- 
tion for  Ireland  may  well  think  it  better 
both  for  her  and  for  Parliament  that  if  a 
Crimes  Act  be  deemed  necessary,  it 
should  be  passed  without  restriction  of 
time,  and  should  be  left  in  force  so  long 
as  there  can  be  supposed  to  remain  any 
risk  of  the  recurrence  of  the  old  mischiefs. 

Such  a  policy  ought,  moreover,  to  be 
carried  out  by  very  different  instruments 
from  those  whom  the  Irish  government 
has  hitherto  employed.  One  of  our  great- 
est troubles  in  Ireland  has  been  that  the 
magistrates  (paid  as  well  as  unpaid)  and 
most  of  the  executive  officials  of  all  kinds 
belong  to  the  landlord  caste,  which  the 
people  hates,  and  which  hates  the  people. 
They  administer  what  an  ex-viceroy  has 
latelv  called  **  a  hateful  bureaucratic  sys- 
tem.'  They  are  suspected  of  unfairness, 
and  the  knowledge  that  they  are  suspected 
makes  it  all  the  harder  for  them  to  be  fair. 
Few  even  of  the  paid  officials  have  had 
such  a  legal  training  as  is  thought  requi- 
site for  an  English  stipendiary  magistrate 
or  a  Scotch  sheriff-substitute.  Many  are 
ill  suited  for  their  functions ;  most  have 
suffered  from  the  habit  of  looking  for  and 
relying  on  exceptional  powers,  instead  of 
learning  how  to  make  the  most  of  the 
ordinary  criminal  law.  If  the  administra- 
tion is  to  be  amended,  new  men  ought  to 
be  found  for  it ;  and  it  would  actually  be 
better  to  take  those  men  from  England, 
little  as  they  would  at  first  know  of  the 
country,  than  to  entrust  large  coercive 
powers  to  members  of  the  Irish  caste  that 
has  hitherto  maintained  Protestant  ascen- 
dency. 

Such  a  policy  would  need,  in  order  to 
give  it  any  chance  of  success,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  sweeping  reforms  in  administra- 
tion and  probably  in  the  law  also.  But  If 
the  Nationalists  are  crushed  and  perhaps 
excluded  from  Parliament,  there  will  be 
no  Irish  party  to  demand  reforms.  At  all 
times  the  difficulty  of  carrying  reforms 
through    the    House   of   Commons,  still 
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more  through  the  House  of  Lords,  against 
the  opposition  of  Irish  landlords  is  very 
serious.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  there- 
fore, that  the  Irish  executive,  since  it  is  to 
be  made  responsible  for  the  due  exercise 
of  wide  criminal  authority,  ou°:ht  also  to 
enjoy  a  wider  power  than  heretofore  of 
introducing  administrative  changes,  and 
ought  to  have  its  legislative  proposals  ac- 
cepted almost  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
Parliament.  To  help  the  people  and  the 
country  with  one  hand  while  it  represses 
disorder  with  the  other,  is  essential;  and 
that  it  may  do  this,  it  must  have  a  freer 
hand  than  Irish  viceroys  or  chief  secreta- 
ries have  possessed  of  late  years.  It  must 
not  be  interfered  with,  pulled  up,  or  inter- 
rupted in  pursuing  a  settled  course  of 
policy.  If  it  could  be  made  independent 
of  the  rise  or  fall  of  English  ministers,  so 
much  the  better,  but  in  any  event  it  ought 
to  be  loyally  trusted  and  supported  so 
long  as  it  appeared  to  be  moving  with 
rmness  and  vigor,  on  the  lines  of  justice 

and  consideration  for  the  people. 

^hese  are  the  conditions  needed  to  give 
hold-on  policy  a  prospect  of  success, 
ere  a  probability  of  their  fulfilment? 
t  unless  English  parties  rise  to  a 
^f  unselfishness,  self-restraint,  and 
far-sighted  wisdom  which  they  have  never 
attained  In  this  century  when  Irish  ques- 
tions came  before  them.  They  must  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  win  the  Irish  vote 
in  England,  which  will  remain  even  if 
Irish  representation  in  Parliament  has 
been  suspended.  They  must  reprove  and 
restrain  the  humanitarian  sentiments  and 
freedom-loving  instincts  of  the  English 
masses,  who  will  chafe  at  the  idea  of  treat- 
ing Ireland  as  a  subject  country.  They 
must  forego  the  pleasure  of  criticising  the 
mistakes  of  the  Irish  government,  unless 
those  mistakes  are  so  dangerous  to  the 
State  as  to  require  its  supersession.  They 
must,  in  fact,  agree  to  take  Ireland  out  of 
English  party  politics  as  completely  as 
India  is  now,  or  was  till  Lord  Lytton's 
viceroyalty  ;  and  to  let  it  stay  out. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  or  against  this 
policy;  I  am  merely  trying  to  point  out 
what  it  involves,  or  ought  to  involve  if  it 
is  to  efiEect  permanent  good.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  Ireland  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  British  nation,  of  giving 
her  a  fair  chance  of  material  progress  by 
arresting  the  disorders  which  are  ruining 
her  trade  and  agriculture,  of  breaking  the 
detestable  traditions  of  agrarian  crime. 
But  to  efiEect  all  this  requires  a  firmness 
constancy,  and  wisdom  — shall  I  add,  an 
abandonment  of  the  traditions  of  repre- 


sentative government?  —  not  only  from 
one  English  ministry,  but  from  a  succes- 
sion of  ministries;  not  only  from  one 
Parliament,  but  from  a  succession  of  Par- 
liaments; not  only  from  ministers  and 
Parliaments,  but  from  the  great  majority 
of  the  English  people,  which  our  recent 
history  and  the  genius  of  our  party  system 
give  us  little  reason  to  expect. 

I  come  next  to  the  policy  of  small  con- 
cessions. The  occasion  of  reorganizing 
local  government  in  rural  England  may,  it 
is  suggested,  be  used  to  give  county  gov- 
ernment to  Ireland  also.  All  sorts  of 
elective  local  boards  may  be  created,  with 
taxing  powers,  perhaps  with  the  control 
of  the  police.  There  may  even  be  central 
boards,  these,  too,  wholly  or  partly  elec- 
tive; only  they  must  be  strictly  limited 
each  to  one  special  function,  lest  they 
should  try  to  play  the  part  of  a  Parliament. 
Private-bill  legislation  may  be  given  to 
them,  and  the  control  of  certain  branches 
of  local  expenditure:  perhaps  poor-law 
business,  perhaps  education. 

We  are  all  agreed  in  valuing  self-gov- 
ernment, so  these  proposals  have  an  im- 
mediate claim  on  our  favor.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  English  people  have  been 
reared  to  the  full  measure  of  their  political 
stature  by  the  long  practice  of  local  self- 
government,  and  that  the  Irish  people 
ought  to  have  received  similar  educational 
facilities.  It  is  also  true  that  if  such 
county  boards  were  properly  worked, 
worked  as  Englishmen  would  work  them, 
they  might  remove  the  vices  that  now  de- 
form Irish  administration.  Once  more,  it 
is  most  true  that  such  a  system  has  the 
great  advantage  of  recognizing  the  differ- 
ences between  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  in  particular  of  letting  the  Protestant 
counties  of  Ulster,  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing Ulster,  manage  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  way. 

But  there  is  an  objection  to  this  policy. 
It  does  not  touch  the  capital  difficulty  of 
governing  Ireland.  It  touches  neither 
branch  of  that  difficulty.  It  will  not  ap- 
pease the  Nationalists  in  Parliament,  nor 
make  them  a  whit  less  anxious  to  injure, 
less  capable  of  injuring,  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  Nor  does  it  remove  any 
of  the  troubles  of  Irish  local  administra- 
tion. Rent  will  be  no  easier  to  recover, 
boycotting  no  less  mischievous,  outrages 
no  less  difficult  of  detection.  Is  the  con- 
trol of  the  police  to  be  given  to  a  county 
board  or  not?  If  it  is  not  given,  then, 
after  all,  you  have  not  that  similarity  and 
equality  between  England  and  Ireland 
which  you  profess  to  be  trying  to  estab* 
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lish;  but  even  while  reforming  and  eo- 
franchisiDg  you  leave  Ireland  in  an  infe- 
rior position.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
control  of  the  police  is  given,  then  good* 
bye  to  rents,  good-bye  to  the  security  of 
person  and  property  which  the  police  find 
it  hard  enough  even  now  to  insure.  Or 
again,  is  the  central  board  elected  to  deal 
with  education,  to  have  power  over  Trinity 
College  and  the  northern  Queen's  College 
or  not?  If  it  is  not,  the  complaints  of 
grievance  will  be  as  loud  as  ever  from  the 
hierarchy,  and  nothing  will  have  been 
gained  by  your  concession.  If  it  is,  the 
board  elected  by  Nationalist  votes  at  the 
bidding  of  the  priesthood  will  forthwith 
put  out  those  two  eyes  of  Ireland,  and 
leave  the  country  in  that  darkness  which 
is  to  make  it  more  obedient  to  its  spirit- 
ual  guides. 

But  the  Irish  critics  of  this  policy  go 
even  further.  They  urge  that,  so  far  from 
pacifying  the  island,  the  granting  of  petty 
concessions  might  even  aggravate  the  ex- 
isting difficulties  of  our  government.  It 
will,  they  say,  inspirit  and  intensify  the 
agitation  for  home  rule  by  seeming  to 
have  brought  home  rule  one  step  nearer. 
It  will  furnish  the  agitators  with  weapons 
ID  whose  use  they  will  soon  become  ex- 
perts. Every  county  board,  every  central 
council,  however  limited  its  legal  powers, 
may  become  a  focus  for  agrarianism  or 
sedition.  Resolutions  may  be  passed  de- 
manding an  Irish  Parliament,  and  de- 
nouncing any  acts  of  the  executive  offen- 
sive to  Nationalists.  Taxing  powers  may 
be  so  exercised  as  to  oppress  the  land- 
lords, and  pushed  far  enough  to  destroy 
the  value  of  their  property.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  local  poor-law  authorities,  we  are 
told,  are  evading  the  law  by  giving  outdoor 
relief  to  persons  who  are  really  able-bod- 
ied, but  whom  the  National  League  re- 
gards with  favor.  They  have  in  places 
raised  the  poor  rate  to  more  than  twice 
what  it  was  some  years  ago.  A  central 
authority  might  of  course  be  armed  with 
powers  to  resist  such  action  on  the  part 
either  of  guardians  or  of  county  boards. 
But  if  the  central  authority  is  elective,  it 
too  will  fall  under  the  control  of  the  Na- 
tionalists. If  it  is  nominated  by  an  En- 
glish ministry,  it  will  be  engaged  in  angry 
wrangles  with  the  local  bodies ;  the  pres- 
ent bitterness  will  become  more  bitter; 
the  minds  of  the  people  will  be  more  than 
ever  inflamed  by  the  struggle.  All  this  is 
of  course  argued  on  the  assumption  that 
in  three  provinces  and  a  half  out  of  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland  the  Nationalist 
party  will  obtain  command  of  whatever 


elective  boards  are  created.  But  the  as- 
sumption is  one  which  the  recent  Parlia- 
mentary elections  amply  warrant. 

With  all  deference  to  the  eminent 
statesmen  who  have  recommended  this 
policy,  I  must  observe  that  it  is  a  half-way- 
house  policy.  It  carries  us  half-way  to 
home  rule,  gives  none  of  the  advantages 
which  are  claimed  for  home  rule,  loses 
such  advantages  as  the  hold-on  policy 
retains,  and  leaves  the  English  Parlia- 
ment in  a  position  where  there  is  really  no 
stopping.  It  sets  us  on  an  inclined  plane 
whence  the  descent  to  home  rule  is  all  but 
certain,  unless  with  double  toil  we  climb 
back  up  the  slope  to  the  policy  of  repres- 
sion. And  this  has  already  been  per- 
ceived by  the  Unionists  of  Ulster.  The 
apparent  guarantee  for  their  own  safety 
which  the  system  of  county  authorities 
o£Fers  does  not  blind  them  to  the  results 
involved  in  these  concessions.  They  are 
DOW  protesting  that  such  concessions  are 
but  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  third  alternative  policy  is  home 
rule.  Under  this  loose  term  I  under- 
stand a  system  which  throws  the  respon- 
sibility of  legislating  on  Irish  matters  and 
conducting  Irish  administration  on  an 
Irish  body  or  bodies.  It  may  be  a  feudal 
system,  created  by  a  written  constitution 
or  species  of  treaty  between  the  nations 
—  an  instrument  to  be  placed  above  the 
Parliament  of  either  country.  It  may  be 
merely  a  statutory  constitution,  like  those 
granted  to  Canada  or  Australia  by  the  im- 
perial Parliament,  which  the  imperial  Par- 
liament can  revoke  or  alter  at  its  pleasure. 
It  may  grant  wider  or  narrower  powers 
over  Ireland;  may,  for  instance,  withhold 
or  yield  the  right  to  impose  a  separate 
Irish  tariff.  It  may  create  a  body  with 
powers  of  legislating  on  all  subjects  not 
expressly  excluded,  or  only  on  subjects 
expressly  specified,  or  only  on  subjects 
specially  committed  to  it  by  imperial  stat- 
utes passed  from  time  to  time.  It  may 
leave  Ireland  a  representation  in  the 
imperial  Parliament,  or  extinguish  such 
representation,  or  create  a  new  imperial 
council  for  certain  common  affairs,  like 
the  American  Congress,  or  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  such  affairs  by  bodies  like 
the  Delegations  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy.  It  may  place  Ireland  in  a  po- 
sition like  that  of  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
or  like  that  of  one  province  of  that  Do- 
minion, or  like  that  of  a  State  'n  the 
American  Union.  The  forms  it  may  take 
are  so  numerous,  and  the  arguments  for 
and  against  each  of  these  forms  so  differ- 
ent, that  there  is  little  use  in  discussing 
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any  one  unless  we  are  prepared  to  discuss 
all  in  succession. 

There  are  of  course  some  arguments 
that  may  be  alleged  in  favor  of  any  of 
these  schemes,  such  as  the  desirability  of 
teaching  the  Irish  people  tb  govern  them* 
selves  by  giving  them  the  chance  of  learn- 
ing; the  need  for  creating  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  letting  them  feel  that 
errors  in  government  bring  their  sure  and 
appropriate  punishment ;  the  difficulty, 
proved  by  so  many  deplorable  examples, 
of  getting  from  an  English  Parliament  the 
kind  of  legislation  which  Ireland  requires. 
**Stew  in  your  own  juice,"  *♦  Make  your 
bed  and  lie  on  it  '*  —  these  are  the  phrases 
which  sum  up  this  line  of  advocacy.  But, 
after  ail,  the  reason  which  has  chiefly 
moved  such  Englishmen  as  incline  to  the 
home-rule  view  is  a  despair  of  the  present 
system  engendered  by  the  experience  of 
the  past  eighty-five  years,  and  the  notion 
that  since  all  previous  prescriptions  have 
failed,  and  there  is  little  prospect  that  an 
English  democracy  ruling  through  two 
rival  parties  will  consent  to  apply  any  re 
pressive  treatment  steadily  for  a  long 
period  of  years,  some  new  kind  of  treat- 
ment ought  to  have  a  chance. 

These  Englishmen  have  begun  to  real- 
ize how  little  we  have  understood  Ireland 
during  all  these  years.  At  this  moment 
English  members  know  neither  how  much 
distress  exists  requiring  a  reduction  of 
the  judicial  rents,  nor  how  far  boycotting 
exists,  !>.,  they  cannot  tell  whether  there 
is  a  case  for  either  of  the  measures  they 
are  urged  to  pass,  an  Arrears  and  Lana 
Bill,  or  a  Coercion  Bill.  The  government 
of  Ireland,  by  the  imperial  Parliament, 
has  not  been  self-government,  but  the 
government  of  a  dependency,  because  the 
English  majority  has  not  that  knowledge 
of  Ireland  which  it  has  of  its  own  country. 
On  English  questions  it  has  its  own  opin- 
ion, by  which  a  ministry  is  guided.  On 
Irish  questions  it  follows  the  opinion  of 
the  Irish  minister  of  the  day,  who  may  be, 
and  often  has  been,  utterly  wrong.  Scot- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  has  always  re* 
tained  institutions  thoroughly  her  own. 
When  they  need  change,  the  change  is 
made  by  Parliament  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Scotch  members.  Nothing  could  either 
be  forced  on  Scotland  or  taken  from  Scot- 
land against  the  will  of  the  Scottish  people. 
An  English  king  tried  the  experiment, 
and  he  lost  his  throne  and  his  head. 

There  are  also  many  objections  equally, 
or  almost  equally,  applicable  to  every  form 
of  home  rule.  These  objections  have  been 
stated  in  the  English  press  with  such  force 


and  fulness  during  the  last  seven  weeki 
that  there  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  them. 
Yet  any  one  who  ha^  studied  ^federal  gov- 
ernments, such  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  could  add  to  the  long  list.  He  could 
point  out  that  the  American  system  works 
because  the  central  authority  has  in  every 
State  the  means  of  enforcing  the  decisions 
of  the  federal  courts  and  the  lawful  admin- 
istrative orders  of  the  federal  executive. 
He  could  show  that  such  enforcement  suc- 
ceeds because  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  the  States  supports  the  federal  judiciary 
and  executive,  because  in  fact  the  centrip- 
etal force  holds  in  check,  and  showed  in 
the  War  of  Secession  its  power  to  over- 
bear, the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  a  State 
or  even  of  a  great  group  of  States.  And 
he  could  ask  how  a  quasi-federal  ma- 
chinery is  to  be  created  in  Ireland,  and 
where  is  the  centripetal  sentiment  to  sup- 
port it. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  not  En- 
glish politicians  set  themselves  to  examine 
the  various  forms  above  mentioned,  and 
either  frame  a  workable  one  or  reject  all 
as  unworkable  ?  The  answer  is  that  there 
is  nothing  gained  by  trying  to  do  so  till  it 
is  known  what  would  be  accepted  by  Irish 
opinion  as  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
If  there  is  anything  which  our  experience 
of  Irish  legislation  proves,  it  is  the  use- 
lessness  of  forcing  on  the  people  reforms 
they  reject.  The  chief  argument  advanced 
for  home  rule  is  that  it  might  give  a 
chance  of  ending  the  struggle  of  the  two 
nations  by  removing  the  grounds  of  quar- 
rel and  letting  Irish  parties  dispute  with 
one  another,  instead  of  uniting  to  harass 
England.  But  this  could  not  be  attained 
if  a  constitution  were  granted  to  Ireland 
which  the  majority  of  her  representatives 
refuse  to  accept,  and  which,  if  granted, 
they  would  forthwith  begin  to  use  as  an 
engine  of  attack  against  England,  a  means 
of  extorting  further  concessions.  We 
should  be  worse  off  than  we  are  now, 
because  the  Nationalists  would  be  en- 
trenched in  the  position  we  had  given 
them,  and  they  would  still  be  enemies,  not 
having  got  what  they  wanted.  English- 
men, therefore,  occupy  safer  ground  when 
they  decline  to  propose  schemes  until 
they  are  told  by  the  responsible  spokes- 
men  of  Ireland  what  is  the  scheme  they 
will  accept.  To  refuse  to  consider  any 
scheme  is  unreasonable.  To  give  encour- 
agement to  ideas  which  when  formulated 
in  a  scheme  may  prove  inadmissible  is 
dangerous.  The  first  thing  is  to  call  upon 
those  Nationalist  leaders  who  come  as  the 
delegates  of  their  nation  to  tell  us  all  they 
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want.    They  are  the  plaintiffs;  let  them 
open  their  case. 

Are  there,  then,  no  issues  which  can 
be  now  profitably  argued,  no  points  on 
which  agreement  may  be  obtained?  I 
believe  that  there  are,  and  I  shall  submit 
a  few.  If  any  one  says  that  ail  discussion 
can  stand  over,  because  the  current  of 
English  opinion  now  seems  to  run  against 
any  form  of  home  rule,  let  him  remember 
how  suddenly  opinion  changes  in  this 
country.  Who  dreamed  of  the  Land  Bill 
of  1 88 1  even  a  year  before  it  was  passed  ?, 
We  may  roll  up  our  stone  of  Sisyphus, 
but  it  will  come  down  on  us  again,  none 
can  tell  how  soon. 

The  first  point  I  submit  is  this.  The 
assumption  often  made  that  the  general 
desire  of  the  Irish  is  for  total  separation 
is  quite  unwarranted.  How  far  such  a 
desire  prevails,  there  is  no  means  of  as- 
certaining. But  many  of  the  best  native 
observers,  themselves  loyal,  declare  that 
it  is  confined  to  the  extreme  or  Fenian 
party.  This  much  is  certain,  that  separa- 
tion means  economic  ruin  to  Ireland,  and 
that  the  Irish  farmer  is  shrewd  enough  to 
know  it.  However,  whether  the  separat- 
ists be  many  or  few,  they  ought  to  be  told 
at  once,  and  in  the  firmest  language,  that 
neither  separation  nor  anything  leading  to 
separation  can  be  thought  of.  The  right 
claimed  for  the  numerical  majority  of 
those  who  inhabit  a  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  to  disjoin  themselves  at  their 
pleasure  from  those  nations  to  whom  na- 
ture and  many  centuries  of  political  con- 
nection have  bound  them  is  a  claim  which 
both  reason  and  history  reject.  The  cases 
of  the  Swiss  Sonderbund  and  of  the  South* 
em  States  of  America  are  sufficient  to 
justify  Great  Britain  in  retaining  Ireland 
if  she  thinks  it  best  for  Ireland,  for  her- 
self, and  for  the  world,  that  this  should  be 
done.  What  concessions  would  lead  to 
separation  is  a  point  open  to  much  discus- 
sion. Some  will  argue,  like  Mr.  Albert 
Dicey  in  his  powerful  article  in  the  Con* 
temporary  Review  for  July,  1882,  that  any 
form  of  home  rule  does.  Those  who  deny 
this  will  at  any  rate  agree  that  the  power 
for  an  Irish  authority  to  maintain  any 
armed  force  beyond  what  is  needed  for 
civic  order  would  lead  to  separation,  and 
must  be  withheld.  And  it  may  be  argued 
that  to  allow  an  Irish  legislature  to  impose 
protective  duties,  which  might  produce  a 
war  of  tariffs,  is  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion. 

A  second  point  is,  that  no  change  in 
the  relations  of  Great  Britain  to  Ireland 
should  destroy  that  vital  quality  and  su- 
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preme  merit  of  the  British  Constitution, 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Parliament. 
No  compact  can  be  admitted  which  would 
erect  over  the  head  of  Parliament  a  writ- 
ten constitution  with  a  judiciary  interpret- 
ing that  constitution  —  which  would  in 
fact  replace  our  historic  constitution  by 
one  after  the  American  model.  That 
model  has  great  excellences  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  republic  where  it  exists;  but 
it  would  inflict  the  gravest  injuries  upon 
us.  A  recollection  of  the  way  in  which 
the  long  struggle  of  North  and  South  be* 
fore  the  War  of  Secession  was  complicated 
and  rendered  more  difficult  of  settlement 
by  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  seemed 
to  entrench  the  South  behind  legal  right, 
ought  to  be  enough  to  warn  us  from  an 
experiment  foreign  to  the  genius  of  our 
people  and  the  circumstances  of  our  em- 
pire. To  hold  that  empire  together  will 
tax  all  the  resources  of  our  sovereign 
Parliament;  let  us  not  for  a  moment 
dream  of  tying  its  hands. 

Thirdly:  one  of  the  weightiest  argu- 
ments against  the  creation  of  any  legislh 
tive  body  in  Ireland,  whether  central  Ot 
local,  whether  a  Parliament  or  a  provincial 
council,  or  a  county  board,  is  the  danger 
it  involves  to  landowners.  The  power  of 
dealing  with  the  land  is  the  very  power 
which  the  Irish  most  desire;  what  object 
is  there  in  a  grant  from  which  this  power 
is  reserved?  But  everybody  knows  how 
such  a  power  would  be  used.  Most  Na- 
tionalists own  that  they  would  give  a 
merely  nominal  compensation  to  the  land- 
lords, whom  they  regard  as  robbers. 
Some  talk  of  five  years'  purchase ;  some 
of  prairie  value.  It  is  proposed,  even  by 
some  English  statesmen,  to  give  elective 
county  authorities  the  control  of  the  police. 
But  with  the  police  under  the  orders  of  an 
elective  board,  the  landlord  might  whistle 
for  his  rent.  He  would  be  lucky  if  he 
kept  a  whole  skin.  His  property  would 
be  gone  without  any  need  for  confiscatory 
legislation. 

Now,  can  the  imperial  Parliament  leave 
the  landlords  to  the  mercy  of  an  Irish 
authority?  There  is  a  feeling  against 
them  in  England,  a  feeling  justified  by  the 
sins  of  the  class  in  time  past,  but  which 
ought  not  to  make  us  forget  the  innocence 
of  many  members  of  the  class,  still  less 
the  hardships  which  some  of  the  innocent 
—  ladies,  for  instance,  with  no  livelihood 
save  from  their  rents  —  have  suffered 
since  1879.  ^'^  ^^  them,  however,  be 
they  good  or  bad,  and  their  hnortgagees 
also,  have  legal  rights,  grounded  on  impe- 
rial statutes.    The  honor  of  England  is 
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pledged  to  these  rights.  At  no  cost  can 
we  abandon  them.  We  could  not  look 
other  nations  in  the  face  were  we  to  throw 
over  men  whose  property  we  confirnned  as 
lately  as  by  the  act  of  1881 ;  not  to  speak 
of  the  shock  which  so  pernicioas  a  pre- 
cedent would  give  to  the  security  of  prop- 
erty in  England  and  Scotland.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  guarantees  might  be 
taken  from  any  Irish  authority  against 
interference  with  contracts  or  vested 
rights  of  property.  But  such  guarantees 
would  not  touch  the  police  difficulty ;  and 
in  any  case  they  would  be  uncertain  in 
their  effect,  likely  to  give  rise  to  infinite 
litigation,  certain  to  produce  conflicts  be- 
tween any  Irish  authority  and  imperial 
statutes.  They  would  keep  up  that  very 
irritation  which  ■  the  grant  of  powers  of 
local  legislation  would  be  designed  to  re- 
move. The  conclusion  follows  that  before 
any  police  control,  or  any  considerable 
legislative  functions,  can  be  conferred  on 
an  Irish  authority,  whether  central  or  local, 
the  land  question  must  be  grappled  with. 
Reasonable  compensation  must  be  o£Eered 
to  the  landowners,  and,  either  prior  to  or 
concurrently  with  any  settlement  of  the 
other  questions,  this  compensation  must 
be  secured,  and  a  scheme  enacted  for  the 
discharge  by  the  purchasing  tenants  of 
the  liability  devolved  upon  them.  If  the 
landlords  are  wise,  they  will  accept  mod- 
erate compensation,  lest  a  worse  thing 
befall  them. 

When  I  began  this  article,  I  proposed 
to  argue  at  length  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  dealing  promptly  with  the  land 
Question.  But  it  becomes  clearer  every 
ay  that  this  view  is  accepted  by  those  to 
whom  Parliament  and  the  country  look 
for  guidance.  Opponents  and  friends  of 
home  rule  may  agree  upon  it,  for  while 
the  latter  regard  it  as  making  home  rule 
possible,  the  former  may  hold  that  it  will 
render  home  rule  unnecessary.  Much  of 
the  strength  of  the  agitator  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  hunger  of  the  tenants  for 
the  land.  Most  of  the  outrages  and  the 
boycottings  which  baffle  justice  are  con- 
nected with  evictions.  If  the  land  could 
be  got  on  fair  terms  out  of  the  hands  of 
its  present  owners  into  the  hands  of  the 
tenants,  some  at  least  of  the  sinews  of 
agitation  would  be  cut,  the  occasions  for 
crime  would  be  immensely  reduced,  and  a 
contest  might  spring  up  between  the  new 
owners  and  the  laborers  which  would 
drive  the  former  over  to  the  side  of  order. 
What  I  have  seen  of  Ireland  makes  me 
believe  that  the  sentimental  side  of  the 
national  movement,  backed  as  it  is  by 


sympathy  from  the  Irish  in  America,  will 
still  survive  as  a  serious  force.  But  the 
problem  will  in  any  case  be  simpler  and 
less  formidable. 

Fourthly:  the  landlords,  it  may  be  said, 
are  not  the  only  persons  who  would  be 
left  to  Nationalist  mercies  were  either 
home  rule  or  a  wide  svstem  of  local  gov- 
ernment established  m  Ireland.  There 
are  the  merchants  of  the  towns;  there  are 
the  Protestants  everywhere. 

These  classes  have  little  to  fear,  except 
from  such  a  decline  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  as  would  follow  bad  legisla- 
tion and  lax  administration.  The  worth 
of  capitalists  and  traders  in  Dublin  and 
the  southern  towns  seems  too  obvious  to 
make  attacks  on  them  probable.  It  is 
one  of  the  aims  and  hopes  of  the  Nation- 
alist party  to  develop  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  these  towns.  Nor  would 
Protestants  be  molested  as  Protestants. 
They  might  suffer  in  the  loss  of  educa* 
tional  endowments,  and  perhaps  see  the 
schools  still  more  completely  controlled 
by  the  Catholic  priesthood  than  is  now 
the  case.  But  they  are  so  mixed  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  population,  and  form,  ex* 
cept  in  Dublin  and  the  north,  so  small  a 
part  of  it,  that  they  would  not  be  conspic- 
uous. It  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  priests  to  harass  them,  nor  are  the 
priests  strong  enough  to  influence  legis- 
lation for  that  purpose. 

So  much  as  to  the  six-sevenths  of  the 
area  of  Ireland,  four-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion.  But  the  case  of  the  Protestant  part 
of  Ulster  is  different.  One  cannot  say 
Ulster  as  a  whole,  because  about  half  of 
Ulster  is  mainly  Roman  Catholic  in  pop- 
ulation and  by  consequence  Nationalist  in 
sentiment.  The  Protestant  part  (in  which 
there  is,  no  doubt,  a  large  Catholic  minor- 
ity) includes  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down, 
Derry,  half  Tyrone,  half  Armagh,  with  a 
population  of  something  over  a  million. 
The  Nationalists  have  long  hated  this 
half  of  Ulster,  not  so  much  on  religious 
grounds  as  because  they  think  its  peo- 
ple anti-national.  Not  only  the  Episco- 
palians but  the  more  numerous  Presby- 
terian population  of  Scotch  extraction, 
from  whom  the  rebellion  of  1798  drew 
much  of  its  strength,  are  with  scarcely 
an  exception  attached  to  the  Union.  The 
Orangemen,  as  everybody  knows,  recruit- 
ed from  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Episco- 
palians, are  the  fiercest  of  all  Irish  Union- 
ists, and  have  long  waged  a  sort  of  civil 
war  with  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbors. 
Now  these  Ulster  Protestants  believe  that 
any  powers  which  an  Irish  antbority  might 
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eo]oy(aDd  this  argument  applies  to  any 
central  council  in   Dublin  scarcely  less 
than  to  an   Irish  Parliament)  would   be 
Qsed  to  worry  and  injure  them.    **Our 
trade   and   manufactures"  (so  they  say) 
*' would  be  so  far  as  possible  diverted  to 
Dublin  and  the  Catholic  provinces.    Our 
philanthropic  and  educational  institutions 
would  be  interfered  with  —  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  being  the  first  victim.    Ev- 
ery device  to  insult  and  harass  us  would 
be  resorted  to;  and  a  thriving  and  indus- 
trious population,  whose  sympathies  are 
entirely  with  England  and  with  Scotland, 
whence  it  came,  would  be  made  to  suffer 
in  mind  and  estate,  if  not  also  in  body, 
for  its  loyalty  to  the  British  connection.** 
One  may  deem  these  fears  exaggerated 
and  yet  admit  that  there  is  ground  for 
them.    The  Orangemen  are  excitable  and 
pugnacious.    The  risk  of  an  attack  by 
them  or  upon  them  may  be  smaller  than 
those  who  declaim  to  their  lodges  believe. 
But  it  exists.    Considering  the  centuries 
of  animosity  that  have  inflamed  the  minds 
of  both  parties,  armed  collisions  are  pos- 
sible, collisions  which  would  be  disgrace- 
ful to  England  as  well  as  to  Ireland,  and 
would  strongly  move  the  feelings  of  En- 
glishmen.  Would  England,  however  much 
she  may  condemn   the  violence   of  the 
Orangemen  in  the  past,  look  on  and  see 
them  suffer?    And  do  not  the  same  argu- 
ments by  which  the  Nationalists  seek  to 
show  that  Ireland  should  be  allowed  to 
manage  her  own  affairs,  free  from  English 
interference,  show  that  the  Protestant  half 
of  Ulster,  no  less  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  Ireland  than  Ireland  is  from  Britain, 
ought  to  enjoy  the  like  self-government, 
free    from    Nationalist    control?    Those 
who  know  the  people  of  Ulster  best  will 
be  the  first  to  agree  that  the  passionate 
protests,  which  come  thick  and  fast  from 
them,  against  being  left  to  the  mercies  of 
an  Irish  Parliament,  are  well  entitled  to 
respect.    Bv  what  means  they  should  be 
protected,  if   any   local   autonomy  were 
yielded  to  Ireland  which  made  protection 
necessary,  is  a  difficult  question,  on  which 
they  would  have  to  be  consulted.    Since 
their  territory  cannot  be  cut  off  from  Ire- 
land and  floated  across  to  Scotland,  the 
simplest  method  would  seem  to  be  to  give 
them  a  local  autonomy  which  should  re- 
strict any  exercise  of  authority  by  an  Irish 
national  council  to  which  some  council  of 
their  own  had  not  assented.    The  whole 
question  is  so  far  from  a  settlement  that 
these  details  need  not  now  be  argued. 
But  England  ought  to  realize  that  here 
lies  a  difficulty  which  she  cannot  evade 
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without  dishonor,  nor  neglect  without  the 
risk  of  civil  war. 

If  I  have  not  argued  on  behalf  of  any 
of  the  policies  that  now  lie  before  us,  it 
is  not  for  the  want  of  a  distinct  opinion 
of  my  own,  for  I  have  one,  but  because 
it  seems  presently  more  useful  to  point 
out  how  these  policies  are  related  to  one 
another,  and  what  each  of  them  involves. 
Lest  I  should  have  failed  to  make  clear 
the  propositions  which  I  advance,  I  will 
summarize  them  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  maintenance  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  Irish  government  (the*hold-on  pol- 
icy) involves  probably  the  suspension  of 
Irish  representation  in  Parliament,  cer- 
tainly stringent  measures  of  repression. 

2.  To  enable  repression  to  efiFect  any 
permanent  improvement,  it  must  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  perhaps  a  genera- 
tion; be  carried  out  by  men  more  impar- 
tial and  more  capable  than  the  present 
Irish  magistrates;  be  accompanied  by 
large  amendments  in  law  and  administra- 
tion ;  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
keeping  Ireland  out  of  English  party  poli- 
tics. 

3.  The  policy  of  small  concessions  in 
the  way  of  local  government  will  solve 
neither  branch  of  the  present  problem ; 
will  whet  rather  than  appease  the  appetite 
for  legislative  independence.  It  is  trying 
to  stop  half-way  down  an  inclined  plane. 

4*  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  giving  any 
form  of  home  rule  which  the  bulk  of  the 
Nationalist  party  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
as  a  settlement.  There  is,  therefore,  little 
use  in  discussing  schemes  till  the  de- 
mands of  that  party  have  been  specific- 
ally formulated. 

5.  Separation  and  such  a  remodelling 
of  the  British  Constitution  as  would  sacri- 
fice the  sovereignty  of  Parliament  are  out 
of  the  question. 

6.  No  scheme  of  home  rule  or  local 
self-government  is  admissible  which 
would  leave  the  landowners  at  the  mercy 
of  Irish  elective  bodies. 

7.  No  such  scheme  as  aforesaid  is  ad- 
missible which  does  not  recognize  and 
provide  for  the  case  of  the  Ulster  Protes- 
tants. 

If  it  is  said  that  these  propositions 
suggest  more  difficulties  than  they  solve, 
I  answer  that  it  is  well  to  determine  where 
the  real  difficulties  lie,  and,  while  we  offer 
a  fair  hearing  to  proposals  of  change,  to 
declare  frankly  what  limits  no  change 
shall  overpass.  The  outlook  may  be 
dark,  but  we  make  it  no  darker  by  calcu- 
lating the  consequences  which  must  fol- 
low the  steps  we  are  about  to  take.    There 
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is  much  cause  for  anxiety  but  none  for 
despondency.  Democracy,  at  which  it  is 
now  fashionable  to  rail,  is  not  the  cause  of 
our  present  perplexities,  for  these  were  as 
great  under  the  oligarchy  before  1832,  and 
during  the  period  of  middle-class  rule  that 
followed.  Sudden  reversals  of  policy  such 
as  that  of  last  summer  have  not  been  due 
to  popular  fickleness,  but  to  the  arts  of 
party  politicians.  The  whole  British  peo- 
ple is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  dealing 
with  Ireland  than  were  the  class  govern- 
ments of  earlier  days,  because  it  has  a 
stronger  sen9e  of  justice,  is  less  influenced 
by  special  tenderness  for  landlords  and 
more  by  goodwill  to  the  Irish  in  general, 
and  can  give  to  its  decisions,  whatever 
they  may  be,  the  weight  of  a  nation's  will. 
The  material  strength  of  England,  great 
as  it  is,  is  not  a  more  important  factor  in 
this  question  than  the  spirit  of  fairness 
and  unselfishness  which  her  people  have 
more  and  more  begun  to  display  towards 
Ireland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Na- 
tionalists in  Ireland  and  America  will  not 
mistake  this  spirit,  which  has  borne  many 
provocations  quietly,  for  a  want  of  firm- 
ness or  of  courage.  If  they  do,  they  will 
be  fatally  mistaken.  England  will  yield 
nothing  to  menace;  but  she  is  strong 
enough  to  be  magnanimous.  Recogniz- 
ing the  novelty  of  the  present  situation, 
recollecting  the  lamentable  errors  of  the 
past,  contrasting  her  own  peace  and  pros- 
perity with  the  miseries  of  distracted  Ire- 
land, she  is  prepared  to  give  a  calm  and 
patient  consideration  to  any  and  every 
scheme  which  offers  a  prospect  of  alleviat- 
ing those  miseries  and  of  creating  a  bet- 
ter feeling  between  peoples  whom  nature 
meant  to  be  friends,  and  whose  friendship 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  the  great- 
ness of  her  empire. 
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From  Nature. 
HEREDITARY  STATURE.* 

It  will  perhaps  be  recollected  that,  at 
the  meeting  last  autumn  of  the  British  As- 
sociation in  Aberdeen,  1  chose  for  my  pres- 
idential address  to  the  Anthropological 
Section  a  portion  of  the  wide  subject  of 
"  Hereditary  Stature.*'  My  inquiries  were 
at  that  time  advanced  only  to  a  certain 
stage,  but  they  have  since  been  completed 
up  to  a  well  defined  resting-place,  and  it  is 
to  their  principal  net  results  that  I  shall 
ask  your  attention  to-night. 

*  Extracts frora  Mr.  F.  Galton's  Presidential  Address 
to  the  Anthropological  Institute,  January  a6w 


I  am,  happily,  released  from  any  neces- 
sity of  fatiguing  you  with  details,  or  of 
imposing  on  myself  the  almost  impossible 
task  of  explaining  a  great  deal  of  techni- 
cal work  in  popular  language,  because  all 
these  details  have  just  been  laid  before 
the  Royal  Society,  and  will  in  due  course 
appear  in  their  Proceedings.  They  deal 
with  ideas  that  are  perfectly  simple  in 
themselves,  but  many  of  which  are  new 
and  most  are  unfamiliar,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  apprehend  at  once.  My  work 
also  required  to  be  tested  and  cross-tested 
by  mathematical  processes  of  a  very  tech- 
nical kind,  dependent  in  part  on  new  prob- 
lems, for  the  solution  of  which  I  have  been 
greatly  indebted  to  the  friendly  aid  of  Mr. 
J.  D.  Hamilton  Dickson,  fellow  and  tutor 
of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  I 
shall  therefore  quite  disembarrass  myself 
on  the  present  occasion  from  the  sense  of 
any  necessity  of  going  far  into  explana- 
tions, referring  those  who  wish  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  grounds  upon  which  my 
results  are  based,  to  the  forthcoming  me- 
moir in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  to  that  amplified  and  illus- 
trated extract  from  my  address  at  Aber- 
deen, accompanied  by  tabular  data,  which 
appeared  among  the  **  Miscellanea  *'  of  the 
Journal  of  this  Institute  last  November. 

The  main  problem  I  had  in  view  was  to 
solve  the  following  .question.  Given  a 
group  of  men,  all  of  the  same  stature,  what- 
ever that  stature  may  be,  —  it  is  required 
to  be  able  to  predict  two  facts  regarding 
their  brothers,  their  sons,  their  nephews, 
and  their  grandchildren,  respectively, 
namely.y^rj/,  what  will  be  their  average 
height ;  secondly^  what  will  be  the  percent- 
age of  those  kinsmen  whose  statures  will 
range  between  any  two  heights  we  may 
please  to  specify ;  as  between  six  feet  and 
six  feet  one  inch,  six  feet  one  inch  and  six 
feet  two  inches,  etc. 

The  same  problem  admits  of  another 
rendering,  because  whatever  is  statisti- 
cally ^^r/a2><  in  a  large  number  is  the  most 
probable  occurrence  in  a  small  one,  so  we 
may  phrase  it  thus :  Given  a  man  of  known 
stature,  and  ignoring  every  other  fact, 
what  will  be  the  most  probable  average 
height  of  his  brothers,  sons,  nephews, 
grandchildren,  etc.,  respectively,  and  what 
proportion  of  them  will  most  probably 
range  between  any  two  heights  we  may 
please  to  specify? 

I  have  solved  this  problem  with  com- 
pleteness in  a  practical  sense.  No  doubt 
my  formulae  admit  of  extension  to  include 
influences  of  a  minor  kind,  which  1  am 
content  to  disregard,  and  that  more  exact 
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and  copious  observations  may  slightly  cor- 
rect the  values  of  the  constants  I  use  ;  but 
I  believe  that  for  the  general  purposes  of 
understanding  the  nearness  of  kinship  in 
stature  that  subsists  between  relations  in 
different  decrees,  the  problem  is  solved. 

i  t  is  needless  to  say  that  I  look  upon 
this  inquiry  into  stature  as  a  represen- 
tative one.  The  peculiarities  of  stature 
are  that  the  paternal  and  maternal  contri- 
butions blend  freely,  and  that  selection, 
whether  under  the  aspect  of  marriage 
selection  or  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
takes  little  account  of  it.  My  results  are 
presumably  true,  with  a  few  further  reser- 
vations, of  all  qualities  or  faculties  that 
possess  these  characteristics. 

Average  Statures,  —  The  solution  of 
the  problem  as  regards  the  average  height 
oi  the  kinsmen  proves  to  be  almost  ab- 
surdly simple,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is 
explained  most  easily  by  a  working  model 
that  altogether  supersedes  the  trouble  of 
calculation.  I  exhibit  one  of  these  :  it  is 
a  large  card  ruled  with  horizontal  lines 
one  inch  apart,  and  numbered  consecu- 
tively in  feet  and  inches,  the  value  of  five 
feet  eight  inches  lying  about  half-way  up. 
A  pin-hole  is  bored  near  the  left-hand 
margin  at  a  height  corresponding  to  five 
feet  eight  and  a  quarter  inches.  A  thread 
secured  at  the  back  of  the  card  is  passed 
through  the  hole;  when  it  is  stretched  it 
serves  as  a  pointer,  moving  in  a  circie 
with  the  pin-hole  as  a  centre.  Five  ver- 
tical lines  are  drawn  down  the  card  at  the 
following  distances,  measured  horizontally 
from  the  pin-hole:  one  inch,  two  inches, 
three  inches,  six  inches,  and  nine  inches. 
For  brevity  1  will  call  these  lines  I.,  II., 
III.,  VI.,  and  IX.  respectively.  This 
completes  the  instrument.  To  use  it: 
hold  the  stretched  thread  so  that  it  cuts 
IX.  at  the  point  where  the  reading  of  the 
horizontal  lines  corresponds  to  the  stature 
of  the  given  group.  Then  the  point  where 
the  string  cuts  VI.  will  show  the  average 
height  of  all  their  brothers  ;  where  it  cuts 
1 1 1,  will  be  the  average  height  of  the  sons ; 
where  it  cuts  1 1,  will  be  the  average  height 
of  the  nephews;  and  where  it  cuts  I.  will 
be  the  average  height  of  the  grandchil- 
dren. These  same  divisions  will  serve 
for  the  converse  kinships ;  VI.,  obviously 
so;  III,,  son  to  a  parent;  II.,  nephew  to 
an  uncle ;  I.,  grandson  to  a  grandfather. 
Another  kinship  can  be  got  from  VI., 
namely,  that  between  ** mid-parent"  and 
son.  By  "mid-parental"  height  I  mean 
the  average  of  the  two  statures:  (a)  the 
height  of  the  father,  (b)  the  transmuted 
height  of  the  mother.    This  process,  I 


may  say,  is  fully  justified  by  the  tables 
already  printed  in  our  Journal,  to  which  I 
have  referred.  It  is  a  rather  curious  fact 
that  the  kinship  between  a  given  mid-par- 
ent and  a  son  should  appear  from  my 
statistics  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  degree 
of  nearness  as  that  between  a  given  man 
and  his  brother.  Lastly,  if  we  transmute 
the  stature  of  kinswomen  to  their  male 
equivalents  by  multiplying  them  after  they 
are  reduced  to  inches,  by  ro8,  or  say,  very 
roughly,  by  adding  at  the  rate  of  one  inch 
for  every  foot,  the  instrument  will  deal 
with  them  also.  * 

You  will  notice  that  the  construction  of 
this  instrument  is  based  on  the  existence 
of  what  I  call  "  regression  **  towards  the 
level  of  mediocrity  (which  is  five  feet  eight 
and  a  quarter  inches),  not  only  in  the  par- 
ticular relationship  of  mid-parent  to  son, 
and  which  was  the  topic  of  my  address  at 
Aberdeen,  but  in  every  other  degree  of 
kinship  as  well.  For  every  unit  that  the 
stature  of  any  group  of  men  of  the  same 
height  deviates  upwards  or  downwards 
from  the  level  of  mediocrity  as  above, 
their  brothers  will  on  the  average  deviate 
only  two-thirds  of  a  unit,  their  sons  one* 
third,  their  nephews  two-ninths,  and  their 
grandsons  one-ninth.  In  remote  degrees 
of  kinship,  the  deviation  will  become  zero ; 
in  other  words,  the  distant  kinsmen  of  the 
group  will  bear  no  closer  likeness  to  them 
than  is  borne  by  any  group  of  the  general 
population  taken  at  random. 

The  rationale  of  the  regression  from 
father  to  son  is  due  (as  was  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  address)  to  the  double 
source  of  the  child's  heritage.  It  comes 
partly  from  a  remote  and  numerous  ances- 
try, who  are  on  the  whole  like  any  other 
sample  of  the  past  population,  and  there- 
fore mediocre,  and  it  comes  partly  only 
from  the  person  of  the  parent.  Hence  the 
parental  peculiarities  are  transmitted  in  a 
diluted  form,  and  the  child  tends  to  re- 
semble, not  his  parents,  but  an  ideal  an- 
cestor who  is  always  more  mediocre  than 
they.  The  rationale  of  the  regression 
from  a  known  man  to  his  unknown  brother 
is  due  to  a  compromise  between  two  con- 
flicting probabilities ;  the  one  that  the  un- 
known brother  should  differ  little  from  the 
known  man,  the  other  that  he  should  dif- 
fer little  from  the  mean  of  his  race.  The 
result  can  be  mathematically  shown  to  be 
a  ratio  of  regression  that  is  constant  for 
all  statures.  The  results  of  observation 
accord  with,  and  are  therefore  confirmed 
by,  this  calculation. 

Variability  above  and  below  the  Mean 
Stature,  —  Here  the  net  result  of  a  great 
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deal  of  laborious  work  proves,  as  in  the 
previous  case,  to  be  extremely  simple,  and 
to  be  very  easily  expressed  by  a  working 
model.  A  set  of  five  scales  can  be  con- 
structed, such  as  I  exhibit,  one  appropri- 
ate to  each  of  the  lines  I.,  II.,  III.,  and 
VI.,  and  suitable  for  any  position  on  these 
lines.  They  are  so  divided  that  when  the 
centres  of  the  scales  are  brought  opposite 
to  the  points  crossed  by  the  thread,  in  the 
way  already  explained,  we  shall  see  from 
the  divisions  on  the  scales  what  are  the 
limits  of  stature  between  which  succes- 
sive batches  of  the  kinsmen,  each  batch 
containing  ten  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
number,  will  be  included.  Smaller  divis- 
ions indicate  the  five  per  cent,  limits.  The 
extreme  upper  anfl  extreme  lower  limits 
are  perforce  left  indefinite.  Each  of  the 
scales  I  give  deals  completely  with  nine- 
tenths  of  the  observations,  but  the  upper 
and  lower  five  per  cent,  of  the  group,  or 
the  remaining  one-tenth,  have  only  their 
inner  limits  defined. 

The  divisions  on  the  movable  scales 
that  are  appropriate  to  the  several  lines 
VI.,  1 1 1.,  1 1.,  and  I.,  are  given  in  the  table, 
where  they  are  carried  one  long  step  fur- 
ther than  I  care  to  recommend  in  use. 

Per  cents,  of  in-  Divisions,  upwards  and  downwards, 
eluded  statures.       from  centres  of  the  scales ;  in  inches. 

VI.  III.  II.  and  I. 

10   .         .     0*5    .         •     0*6    •         .     0*6 

20  .       .    I'o  •       .    1*3  .       .    1-3 

30    .  .      1*6    .  .      2*0    .  .      2*1 

40  •        .    2*4   .        .    30   .        .    3-1 

45  •        •    3 1   •        •    3'9  •        •    4"o 
49*5        .    4'8  .       .    O'l   .        .    6*3 

The  divisions  are  supposed  to  be  drawn 
at  the  distances  there  given,  both  upwards 
and  downwards  from  the  centres  of  the 
several  scales,  which  have  to  be  adjusted, 
by  the  help  of  the  thread,  to  the  average 
height  of  the  kinsmen  indicated  in  the 
several  lines.  The  percentage  of  statures 
that  will  then  fall  between  the  centre  of 
each  scale  and  the  several  divisions  in  it 
is  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  the 
table.  Example :  in  line  VI.  40  per  cent, 
will  fall  between  the  centre  and  a  point 
2*4  inches  above  it,  and  40  per  cent,  will 
fall  between  the  centre  and  point  2*4 
inches  below  it;  in  other  words  80  per 
cent  will  fall  within  a  distance  of  2*4  inches 
from  the  centre.  Similarly  we  see  that 
2  X  49'5i  or  99  per  cent,  will  fall  within 
4*8  inches  of  the  centre. 

In  respect  to  the  principle  on  which 
these  scales  are  constructed,  observation 
has  proved  that  every  one  of  the  many 
series  with  which  I  have  dealt  in  my  in- 
quiry conforms  with  satisfactory  close- 


ness to  the  '*  law  of  error.*'  I  have  been 
able  to  avail  myself  of  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  that  law  and  of  the  well-known 
"probability  integral*'  table,  in  making 
nay  calculations.  A  very  large  amount 
of  cross-testing  has  been  gone  through, 
by  comparing  secondary  data  obtained 
through  calculation  with  those  given  by 
direct  observation,  and  the  results  have 
fully  justified  this  course.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  explain  what  I  allude  to 
more  minutely  now,  but  much  of  this  work 
is  given,  and  more  is  indicated,  in  the 
forthcoming  memoir  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred.* 

I  know  of  scarcely  anything  so  apt  to 
impress  the  imagination  as  the  wonderful 
form  of  cosmic  order  expressed  by  the 
*'  law  of  error.**  A  savage,  if  he  could 
understand  it,  would  worship  it  as  a  god. 
It  reigns  with  serenity  in  complete  self- 
efiEacement  amidst  the  wildest  confusion. 
The  huger  the  mob  and  the  greater  the 
apparent  anarchy  the  more  perfect  is  ita 
sway.  Let  a  large  sample  of  chaotic  ele- 
ments be  taken  and  marshalled  in  order 
of  their  magnitudes,  and  then,  however 
wildly  irregular  they  appeared,  an  unsus- 
pected and  most  beautiful  form  of  regu- 
larity proves  to  have  been  present  all 
along.  Arrange  the  statures  side  by  side 
in  order  of  their  magnitudes,  and  the  tops 
of  the  marshalled  row  will  form  a  beauti- 
fully flowing  curve  of  invariable  propor- 
tions; each  roan  will  find,  as  it  were,  a 
preordained  niche,  just  at  the  right  height 
to  fit  him,  and  if  the  class-places  and  stat- 
ures of  any  two  men  in  the  row  are  known, 
the  stature  that  will  be  found  at  every 
other  class-place,  except  towards  the  ex- 
treme ends,  can  be  predicted  with  much 
precision. 

*  The  following  will  be  of  help  to  those  who  deure  a 
somewhat  closer  idea  of  the  reasoning  than  1  can  give 
in  a  popular  address. 

m  Bs  mean  height  of  race  «■  68*2$  inches. 

»w4: 4:  ss  height  of  a  known  individual. 

iM±jr'c«  the  probable  height  of  an  anlmown  kia*- 
man  in  any  given  degree. 

—  (which  I  designate  by  w)  <«  the  ratio  of  mean  re- 

isression :  it  is  shown  by  direct  observation  to  «  i  both 
m  the  case  of  mid-parent  to  son,  and  of  man  to  brother ; 
it  is  inferred  to  be  \  in  the  case  of  parent  to  son.  It  is 
upon  these  primary  kinships  that  the  rest  depend. 

The  "probable"  deviations  ("errors")  from  the 
mean  values  of  their  respective  systems  are — 

p  s*  that  of  the  general  population  »  i  '70  inch. 

b  «a  that  of  any  Targe  family  of  brothers  a*  1*0  incli. 

f™  that  of  kinsmen  from  the  mean  value  of  m^^. 

Since  a  group  of  kinsmen  in  any  degree  may  be  con- 
sidered as  statistically  identical  with  a  sample  of  the 
general  population,  we  get  a  general  equation  that  ooi»- 
nectsywitn  tp,  namely,  wV*  "fy  "/*• 

The  ratio  of  regression  in  respect  to  brothers  can  be 

shown  to  depend  on  the  equation  w  m  '— ^ —  ^  | 
nearly. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  large  values  of 
the  ratios  of  regression  how  speedily  all 
pecaliarities  that  are  possessed  by  any 
single  individual  to  an  exceptional  extent, 
and  which  blend  freely  together  with  those 
of  his  or  her  spouse,  tend  to  disappear. 
A  breed  of  exceptional  animals,  rigorously 
selected  and  carefully  isolated  from  ao- 
mixture  with  others  of  the  same  race 
would  become  shattered  by  even  a  brief 
period  of  opportunity  to  marrv  freely.  It 
is  only  those  breeds  that  blencf  imperfectly 
with  others,  and  especially  such  of  these 
as  are  at  the  same  time  prepotent,  in  the 
sense  of  being  more  frequently  transmit- 
ted than  their  competitors,  that  seem  to 
have  a  chance  of  maintaining  themselves 
when  marriages  are  not  rigorously  con- 
trolled —  as  indeed  they  never  are,  except 
by  professional  breeders.  It  is  on  these 
grounds  that  1  hail  the  appearance  of 
every  new  and  valuable  type  as  a  fortunate 
and  most  necessary  occurrence  in  the  for- 
ward progress  of  evolution.  The  precise 
way  in  which  a  new  type  comes  into  ex- 
istence is  untraced,  but  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  the  di£Eerent  possibilities  in  the 
groupings  of  some  such  elements  as  those 
to  which  the  theory  of  pangenesis  refers, 
under  the  action^of  a  multitude  of  petty 
causes  that  have  no  teleogical  significance, 
may  always  result  in  a  slightly  altered, 
and  sometimes  in  a  distinctly  new  and 
fairly  stable,  position  of  equilibrium,  and 
which,  like  every  other  peculiarity,  admits 
of  hereditary  transmission.  The  general 
idea  of  this  process  is  easy  enough  to 
grasp,  and  is  analogous  to  many  that  we 
are  familiar  with,  though  the  precise  pro- 
cedure is  beyond  our  ken.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  experience  of  frequent 
instances  of  "sports,"  useful,  harmful, 
and  indifiFerent,  and  therefore  presumably 
without  teieological  intent.  They  are  also 
of  various  degrees  of  heritable  stability. 
These  form  fresh  centres,  towards  which 
some  at  least  of  the  offspring  have  an  evi- 
dent tendency  to  revert.  By  refusing  to 
blend  freely  with  other  forms,  the  most 
peculiar  "sports'*  admit  of  being  trans- 
mitted almost  in  their  entirety,  with  no 
less  frequency  than  if  they  were  not  excep- 
tional. Thus  a  grandchild,  as  we  have 
seen,  regresses  on  the  average  one-ninth. 
Suppose  the  grandfather's  peculiarity  re- 
fused to  blend  with  those  of  the  other 
grandparents,  then  the  chance  of  his 
grandson  inheriting  that  peculiarity  in  its 
entirety  would  be  as  one  to  nine ;  and,  so 
isLT  as  the  new  type  might  be  prepotent 
over  the  other  possible  heritages,  so  far 
would  the  chance  of  its  reappearance  be 


increased.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pe- 
culiarity did  not  refuse  to  blend,  and  if  it 
was  exceptional  in  magnitude,  the  chance 
of  inheriting  it  to  its  full  extent  would  be 
extremely  small.  The  probability  (easily 
to  be  calculated  for  any  given  instance  by 
the  "probability  integral"  tables)  might 
even  be  many  thousand  times  smaller.  I 
will  give  for  an  example  a  by  no  means 
extreme  case.  Suppose  a  large  group  of 
men,  all  of  six  feet  five  inches  in  height, 
the  statures  of  whose  wives  are  haphazard, 
then  it  can  be  shown  that  out  of  tvery 
thousand  of  the  sons  not  more  than  seven 
on  an  average  will  rival  or  surpass  the 
height  of  his  father.  The  chance  that 
the  stature  of  the  son  will  at  least  rival 
the  stature  of  the  father,  is  not  uniform ; 
it  varies  with  the  height  of  the  father. 
When  he  is  of  mediocre  stature,  that  is, 
5  feet  S\  inches,  out  of  every  loo  sons 
born  to  a  group  of  fathers  of  that  height, 
50  will  be  taller  and  50  will  be  shorter 
than  their  fathers  (the  practically  impos- 
sible case  of  absolute  equality  being  neg- 
lected). Here  then  the  chance  of  which 
we  are  speaking  =  50  per  cent.  When  the 
father  is  tall,  the  chance  in  question  dimin- 
ishes ;  when  he  is  very  tall,  say  6  feet  5 
inches,  the  chance  is  reduced  to  seven  per 
thousand.  The  following  table  shows  the 
probabilities  in  various  cases.  Columns 
A  contain  the  height  of  the  fathers.  Col- 
umns B  show  how  many  per  cent,  of  the 
sons  will  rival  or  surpass  the  height  of 
their  fathers:  — 


A 

B         1 

A 

B 

ft.    in. 

per  cent. 

ft 

in. 

per  cent. 

5      H. 

SO 

6 

2 

.    .   5 

5      9    • 

42 

6 

3      - 

.    .   3 

5    10    . 

31 

6 

4    . 

.    1-4 

5    "     • 

22 

6 

$     < 

,    .  07 

6      0    . 

15 

6 

6    . 

.    .  03 

6      I     . 

9 

This  consideration  is  extremely  important 
in  its  bearing  on  the  origin  of  species.  I 
feel  the  greatest  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  breed  in  a 
state  of  freedom  by  slight  selective  influ- 
ences, unless  there  has  been  one  or  more 
abrupt  changes  of  type,  leading  step  by 
step  to  the  new  form. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  trace  the  con- 
nection between  what  has  been  said  about 
hereditary  stature  and  its  application  to 
hereditary  ability.  Considerable  di£Eer- 
ences  have  to  be  taken  into  account  and 
allowed  for.  jFirs^,  after  making  large 
allowances  for  the  occasional  glaring  cases 
of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  wife  to 
her  emioeot  husband,  1  adhere  to  the  view 
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I  expressed  long  since  as  the  result  of 
much  inquiry,  historical  and  otherwise, 
that  able  men  select  those  women  for  their 
wives  who  on  the  average  are  not  mediocre 
women,  and  still  less  inferior  women,  but 
those  who  are  decidedly  above  mediocrity. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  this  point  is  con- 
cerned, the  average  regression  in  the  son 
of  an  able  man  would  be  less  than  one- 
third.  Secondly y  very  gifted  men  are 
usually  of  marked  individuality,  and  con- 
sequently of  a  special  type.  Whenever 
this  type  is  a  stable  one,  it  does  not 
blend  easily,  but  is  transmitted  almost  un- 
changed, so  that  specimens  of  very  dis- 
tinct intellectual  heredity  frequently  occur. 
Thirdly^  there  is  the  fact  that  men  who 
leave  their  mark  on  the  world  are  very 
often  those  who,  being  gifted  and  full  of 
nervous  power,  are  at  the  same  time 
haunted  and  driven  by  a  dominant  idea, 
and  are  therefore  within  a  measurable 
distance  of  lunacy.  This  weakness  will 
probably  betray  itself  in  disadvantageous 
forms  among  their  descendants.  Some 
will  be  eccentric,  others  feeble-minded, 
others  nervous,  and  some  may  be  down- 
right mad. 

It  will  clear  our  views  about  hereditary 
ability  if  we  apply  the  knowledge  gained 
by  our  inquiry  to  solve  some  hypothetical 
problem.  It  is  on  that  ground  that  I  offer 
the  following  one.  Suppose  that  in  some 
new  country  it  is  desired  to  institute  an 
upper  house  of  legislature  consisting  of 
]ife*peers,  in  which  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple shall  be  largely  represented.'  The 
principle  of  insuring  this  being  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  shall  be  elected  out 
of  a  class  who  possess  specified  hereditary 
qualifications,  the  question  is.  What  rea- 
sonable plan  can  be  suggested  of  deter- 
mining what  those  qualifications  should 
be? 

In  framing  an  answer,  we  have  to  keep 
the  following  principles  steadily  in  view, 
(i)  The  bered'tary  qualifications  derived 
from  a  single  ancestor  should  not  be  trans- 
mitted to  an  indefinite  succession  of  gen- 
erations, but  should  lapse  after,  say,  the 
grandchildren.  (2)  All  sons  and  daughters 
should  be  considered  as  standing  on  an 
equal  footing  as  regards  the  transmission 
ot  hereditary  qualifications.  (3)  It  is  not 
only  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  ennobled 
persons  who  should  be  deemed  to  have 
hereditary  qualifications,  but  also  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  children  of 
these.  (4)  Men  who  earn  distinction  of  a 
high  but  subordinate  rank  to  that  of  the 
nobility,  and  whose  wives  had  hereditary 
qualifications,  should  transmit  those  quali- 


fications to  their  childri^.     I  calculate 
roughly  and  very  doubtfully,  because  many 
things  have  to  be  considered,  that  there 
would  be  about  twelve  times  as  many  per- 
sons hereditarily  qualified  to  be  candidates 
for  election  as  there  would  be  seats  to  fill. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  these  would 
be  nephews,  whom  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  omit,  as  they  are  twice  as  near  in  kin- 
ship as  grandsons.    One  in  twelve  seems 
a  reasonably  severe  election,  quite  enough 
to  draft  off  the  eccentric  and  incompetent, 
and  not  too  severe  to  discourage  the  am- 
bition of  the  rest.    I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  such  a  selection  out  of  a  class 
of  men  who  would  be  so  rich  in  hereditary 
gifts  of  ability,  would  produce  a  body  of 
men   at  least  as  highly  gifted  by  nature 
as  could  be  derived  by  ordinary  Parlia- 
mentary election  from  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation.    They  would  be  reared 
in  family  traditions  of  high  public  ser- 
vices.   Their  ambitions,  shaped   by  the 
conditions  under  which  hereditarv  quali- 
fications could  be  secured,  would  be  such 
as  to  encourage  alliances  with  the  gifted 
classes.      They    would    be    widely    and 
closely  connected  with  the  people,  and 
they  would  to  all  appearance  (but  who  can 
speak  with  certainty  of  the  effects  of  any 
paper  constitution^  form  a  vigorous  and 
effective  aristocracy. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
WINTER  IN  FLORENCE. 

Though  Florence  is  not  a  town  well 
suited  for  those  who  visit  Italy  in  search 
of  health,  at  least  during  the  late  and 
early  months  of  the  year,  it  is  far  from 
being  an  unpleasant  winter  resort  for 
strangers  who  have  a  less  melancholy 
reason  for  travelling.  The  very  absence 
of  invalids  renders  the  foreign  society 
more  cheerful  and  less  restrained,  and  — 
but  for  the  other  attractions  of  the  city, 
are  they  not  all  written  in  the  guide-books  ? 
Still,  even  a  foreigner  is  apt  to  find  that 
a  week  of  really  cold  weather  is  a  period 
of  trial,  unless  he  occupies  rooms  with 
an  exceptionally  favorable  aspect,  or  fur- 
nished with  some  modern  appliance  for 
heating.  The  old  Italian  fireplace  is  an 
ingenious  contrivance  for  letting  all  the 
warmth  escape  by  the  chimney,  while  most 
of  the  smoke  is  driven  into  the  room. 
The  poorer  Florentines  are  even  more 
unfortunate  tlian  the  casual  visitor,  as 
they  can  seldom  make  any  fire  at  all,  ex- 
cept in  the  kitchen.    This  is  probably  the 
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reason  why  they  are  so  fond  of  scaldini — 
earthen  vessels,  filled  with  glowing  char- 
coal—  which  are  generally  treated  with 
an  undeserved  contempt  by  foreigners. 
Even  Goethe,  with  all  his  careful  study  of 
Italian  life,  seems  never  to  have  perceived 
their  true  use.  To  put  a  small  )ar  of  em- 
bers in  the  midst  of  a  lofty  and  draughty 
ball  seems  merely  to  be  mocking  the  mis- 
ery of  its  forlorn  inhabitant.  Yet  when 
properly  managed  a  scaldino  becomes  a 
comfort.  To  derive  any  benefit  from  it 
you  must  sit  upon  it  much  as  a  hen  does 
upon  her  eggs;  that  is  to  say,  you  must 
place  it  between  your  feet,  and  wrap  a 
thick  plaid  or  rug  round  it  and  the  whole 
lower  part  of  your  body.  When  treated 
thus  it  produces  a  real,  though  somewhat 
limited,  satisfaction. 

Those  whose  only  business  is  pleasure 
may  find  some  compensation  for  the  dis- 
comfort of  their  rooms  in  the  open  air. 
The  coldest  days  are  generally  sunny,  and 
walks  which,  like  the  Lung'  Arno,  are 
protected  from  the  wind  are  pleasantly 
warm  during  the  midday  hours.  They 
are  thronged  by  Florentines,  who  come 
forth  to  bask  in  the  sunshine;  but,  like 
the  lizards  which  occasionally  steal  out  of 
their  holes  for  a  similar  purpose,  they 
look  depressed  and  lifeless.  All  the 
sprightliness  of  summer  has  vanished,  the 
swift,  light  grace  of  eye  and  gesture  has 
given  place  to  a  forced  and  preoccupied 
energy;  if  glance  or  motion  quicken,  it  is 
only  in  response  to  a  conscious  act  of  the 
will;  the  exuberance  of  life  which  at  other 
times  distinguishes  both  the  Italian  and 
the  lizard  is  quite  gone. 

After  sunset,  when  the  outside  air  grows 
sharp,  almost  every  one  seeks  a  shelter. 
What  becomes  of  the  women  of  the  lower 
middle  class  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  probably 
in  such  weather  they  go  to  bed  as  early 
and  get  up  as  late  as  they  can,  unless  it 
is  a  Sunday  or  festival,  and  they  can  per- 
suade one  of  the  male  members  of  their 
family  to  let  them  sit  beside  him  in  the 
small  caffk  he  frequents.  Almost  all  such 
houses  are  furnished  with  stoves  or 
warmed  by  hot  air,  and  frequented  by  la- 
dies under  proper  protection.  Draughts, 
dominoes,  and  the  games  of  cards  which 
are  permitted  by  the  authorities  are  played 
at  the  different  tables,  and  whoever  pays 
for  a  single  cup  of  coffee  asserts  a  right 
to  remain  as  long  as  he  feels  inclined. 
Strange  scenes  may  sometimes  be  seen 
in  such  places.  A  child  of  some  four 
years  will  enter,  mufiied  warmly  under  his 
father's  cloak.    Two  men,  probably  uncles 


of  the  boy,  accompany  them.  As  soon  as 
the  door  is  closed  the  little  prisoner  is  set 
free,  he  struts  up  to  the  best  table,  and 
orders  coffee  with  rum  for  three,  and 
cakes  for  four.  A  wink  to  the  proprietor 
satisfies  him  that  the  order  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  the  young  hero  pays  for  the 
whole  repast.  He  hands  round  the  cakes, 
but  nobody  takes  one  except  the  father, 
who  pockets  two,  probably  from  pruden- 
tial reasons.  If  you  sit  near  the  table 
you  will  hear  that  it  is  the  festival  of  the 
child's  patron  saint,  the  day  that  is  kept 
in  Italy  as  a  birthday  is  in  England,  that 
his  mother  has  died  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  that  the  father  thought  this  was 
the  best  way  **of  making  him  a  pleasure." 
Such  things  are  not  the  custom  of  the 
country,  but  they  are  characteristic  of  the 
people. 

The  wineshops  are  dangerous  rivals  of 
the  small  caff^s,  and  are  greatly  preferred 
by  the  old-fashioned  Florentines,  though 
they  rarely  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  news- 
paper, and  no  ladies  are  to  be  found  there 
except  the  relations  of  the  host.  In  most 
of  these  the  old  Italian  system  of  heating 
is  still  continued.  A  large  metal  vessel 
full  of  glowing  charcoal  is  brought  in 
shortly  after  sunset  and  placed  upon  a 
tripod.  The  guests  gather  round  it;  ev« 
ery  now  and  then  a  fan  woven  of  grass  or 
rushes  is  used  to  remove  the  white  ashes 
and  increase  the  glow,  the  doors  are  kept 
shut  as  closely  as  business  will  permit, 
and  the  heat  soon  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
small,  low  room.  Then  in  most  places 
the  guests  betake  themselves  to  cards; 
but  in  some  a  little  circle  is  formed  around 
a  teacher  from  the  neighboring  elementary 
school  or  a  sub-official  with  a  literary 
taste,  who  reads  aloud  to  those  who  fre- 
quent the  shop,  either  every  evening  or 
twice  or  three  times  a  week.  He  is  not 
paid  for  his  services ;  but  one  or  other  of 
the  guests  usually  treats  him  to  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  the  host  most  likely  supplies 
him  with  a  frugal  supper.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  choice  of  his  author  is  left  en- 
tirely to  him,  and  the  choice  is  usually  a 
bad  one.  Dull  summaries  of  the  history 
or  of  the  lives  of  the  more  distinguished 
men  of  Italy  are  his  favorite  bill  of  fare; 
but  now  and  then  his  austerity,  softens, 
and,  after  reading  a  biography  of  Boc- 
caccio, he  will  diverge  into  one  of  his 
tales.  This  is  always  of  the  most  proper 
kind,  for  the  modern  Florentine  is  much 
more  susceptible  of  pathos  than  of  humor, 
and  it  is  strange  to  hear  these  courtly  old 
romances  read  to  such  an  audience  by  the 
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dim  light  of  a  smoky  petroleam  lamp,  and 
amid  the  anything  but  sweet  savors  of 
smoked  meat  and  salted  fish.  Yet  this  is 
real  fame.  It  is  the  fashion  with  some 
people  to  undervalue  the  author  of  the 
'*  Decamerone,'*  to  blame  his  style  as 
heavy  and  his  subjects  as  either  frivolous 
or  sentimental.  What  other  prose  story- 
teller can  delight  an  unlettered  audience 
of  his  countrymen  after  so  many  centu- 
ries? To  have  one's  works  published  in 
sixpenny  editions  a  hundred  years  after 
one*s  death  is  said  to  be  the  surest  of  all 
guarantees  of  immortality;  and  while  we 
still  find  "Tristram  Shandy"  and  •*  Tom 
Jones  "  on  the  railway  bookstalls  we  shall 
refuse  to  believe  the  superfine  critics  who 
assert  that  Fielding  is  too  coarse  to  be 
read  with  pleasure  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  Sterne's  humor  is  out  of 
date. 

On  a  holiday  the  wine-room  brightens, 
particularly  if  there  are  marriageable 
daughters  or  nieces,  and  the  evening  fre- 
quently concludes  with  a  game  of  lotto, 
for  an  Italian  is  by  nature  a  gambler.  In 
such  places,  however,  the  risk  is  not  great 
A  single  card  costs  two  centesimi,  so 
that  five  may  be  bought  for  a  penny.  No 
one,  however,  is  likely  to  indulge  in  such 
extravagance  as  that,  unless  it  be  some 
aspirant  to  the  daughter's  hand  who  is 
ignorant  or  careless  of  the  old  proverb 
which  says  that  those  who  win  in  love  are 
sure  to  lose  at  play;  two  cards,  or  at 
most  four,  are  the  rule.  The  person  who 
collects  the  money  and  draws  the  numbers 
—  it  is  never  the  host  or  hostess  —  does 
not  play  himself.  The  happy  owner  of 
the  card  which  is  first  filled  up  receives  a 
lira,  and  if  anything  more  remains  in  the 
pool,  the  play  is  continued  and  the  second 
winner  receives  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch 
such  a  game  in  which  children  of  seven 
and  old  men  of  seventy  seem  to  take  an 
equal  interest,  and  to  see  the  solemn 
eagerness  with  which  withered  and  chubby 
hands  alike  place  their  white  beans  on 
the  numbers  that  are  drawn. 

Twelfth  Night  is  the  great  winter  festi- 
val of  the  Florentines,  though  it  is  now 
celebrated  almost  exclusively  in  domestic 
circles.  After  the  children  have  fallen 
asleep,  the  mother  takes  their  stockings 
away  and  fills  clean  ones  with  fruit,  sweet- 
meats, and  little  presents,  among  which 
two  or  three  pieces  of  charcoal  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  paper  are  usually  to  be 
found.  These  treasures  are  carefully  hid- 
den in  di£Eerent  parts  of  the  room,  and  as 
soon  as  the  children  wake  the  search  for 


the  stockings  begins.  With  some  slight 
variations,  a  similar  custom  prevails,  we 
believe,  in  Norway,  though  it  is  not  ob- 
served on  the  same  day. 

In  the  olden  times  the  festival  was  cel- 
ebrated with  far  greater  splendor  and  bad 
a  more  public  character.  A  female  image 
of  "  Santa  Epifania "  was  borne  through 
the  town,  boys  walked  in  the  procession 
with  long  glass  trumpets,  while  other  boys 
and  girls  followed  singing  hymns.  It  was 
probably  such  processions  that  suggested 
to  Luca  della  Robbia  several  of  the  won- 
derful reliefs  which  are  now  the  glory  of 
the  Bargello.  The  color  is  fading  out  of 
Italian  life,  as  it  always  does  before  the 
advance  of  our  modern  civilization,  and 
the  only  reminiscence  of  the  old  custom 
that  remains  is  the  habit  of  giving  boys 
trumpets  on  the  eve  of  Epiphany.  They 
used  always  to  be  of  glass;  but  some  en- 
terprising manufacturer  has  discovered 
that  they  are  more  durable  and  may  be 
made  more  cheaply  when  metal  is  em- 
ployed, so  now  the  old  glass  trumpets  are 
onlv  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the  rich 
anci  noble.  We  are  certainly  progressing, 
but  in  what  direction  ?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  political  economy  and  art 
are  apt  to  give  different  answers. 

In  Havana  Epiphany  is  still  celebrated 
with  festivities  of  a  similar  character,  only 
there  a  negress,  bedizened  to  the  height 
of  her  fantasy,  takes  the  place  of  the  sa- 
cred image,  and  demands  gifts  from  the 
white  inhabitants,  which  she  is  supposed 
to  divide  equally  among  her  noisy  follow- 
ers. Does  not  this  look  something  like  a 
travesty  of  the  old  Florentine  festival  with 
its  boy  trumpeters  and  choirs  of  youths 
and  maidens?  Few  of  the  educated  in- 
habitants of  Havana  would  be  sorry  if  the 
negress  saint  and  her  court  were  su{> 
pressed ;  and  perhaps  we  are  apt  to  view 
the  old  customs  of  Italy  through  specta- 
cles too  deeply  colored  by  the  imagination 
of  her  great  artists.  The  procession  of 
Epiphany,  at  any  rate,  had  been  degraded 
before  it  was  abolished.  Even  in  Horace 
Walpole's  time,  it  seems  already  to  have 
lost  whatever  grace  or  dignity  it  may  once 
have  possessed.  On  January  27,  I743y 
he  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Mann :  **  I  am  a 
little  pleased,  too,  that  Marquis  Bagnesi, 
whom  you  know  I  always  liked  much,  has 
behaved  so  well,  and  am  more  pleased  to 
hear  what  a  Beffaoa  the  Electress  is." 
To  which  Lord  Dover  added  the  cruel 
note:  "A  beffana  was  a  puppet,  which 
was  carried  about  the  town  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  Epiphany.    The  word  is  de- 
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rived  from  epifania.  It  also  means  an 
ugly  woman.  The  electress  (Palatine 
dowager,  last  of  the  house  of  Medici)  hap- 
pened to  go  out  for  the  first  time  after  an 
illness  on  the  Epiphany,  and  said  in  joke 
to  Prince  Craon,  that  'the  beffane  all 
went  abroad  on  that  day.' '' 

Thus  we  descend  from  high  processions 
to  a  crowd  of  riotous  negroes,  and  from 
the  awful  yet  lovely  image  of  a  saint  to 
an  ugl^  old  woman,  but  still  the  winter 
sun  shines  brightly  on  the  hills  and  pal- 
aces of  Florence,  and  still  the  old  statues, 
reliefs,  and  frescoes  bear  witness  to  a  life 
that  once  was,  or  that  at  least  their  mak- 
ers thought  might  be. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  NEW  GERMAN  AND  SLAV  QUARREL. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  in  contempo- 
rary politics  than  the  disuse  of  the  formu- 
las which  a  generation  ago  were  supposed 
to  express  the  permanent  convictions  of 
men  imbued  with  the  modern  spirit.  The 
most  striking  instance,  of  course,  is  the 
change  of  the  ideas  about  war.  Five-and- 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  regarded  bv  san- 

§uine  people  as  an  extinct  evil,  anci  even 
y  those  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
practical  good  sense  as  a  survival  which, 
though  it  might  die  hard,  was  not  the  less 
bound  to  die.  To-day,  everywhere  but  in 
England  war  is  accepted  as  the  one  contin- 
gency against  which  every  State  has  to 
make  unceasing  provision  ;  while  even  in 
England,  though  we  do  not  do  much  in  the 
way  of  making  provision  for  it,  we  are 
constantly  engaged  in  it.  The  Continen- 
tal powers  have  certainly  been  able  **to 
clear  their  minds  of  cant.''  Whether  Eu- 
rope is  any  better  off  for  the  frankness 
with  which  the  powers  have  carried  out 
the  process,  is  another  question.  There 
are  some  delusions  which,  if  people  could 
only  make-believe  hard  enough  and  long 
enough,  might  in  time  cease  to  be  delu- 
sions ;  and  the  notion  that  civilized  man  is 
capable  of  living  at  peace  with  his  neigh- 
bor is  one  of  these. 

Prussia  and  Russia  at  this  moment  are 
examples  of  another  reaction  towards 
primitive  ideas.  It  used  to  be  held  that 
the  extension  of  trade,  and  the  gradual 
intermingling  of  populations  that  comes  of 
it,  were  guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of 
good  relations  between  the  States  con- 
cerned. There  was  even  a  scheme  on 
foot,  if  we  remember  rightly,  for  making 


education  more  of  an  international  affair, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  help  to  render 
men  of  business  more  cosmopolitan.  The 
more  Englishmen  came  to  settle  abroad 
and  the  more  foreigners  came  to  settle  in 
England,  the  more  human  and  friendly 
the  intercourse  between  ourselves  and 
other  nations  would  become.  A  man  who 
lives  in  one  country  while  he  remains  a 
citizen  of  another,  has  every  reason  to 
desire  that  the  government  to  which  he 
owes  the  obedience  of  a  citizen  shall  re- 
main on  good  terms  with  the  government 
to  which  he  owes  the  allegiance  of  a  sub- 
ject. He  does  not  wish  to  have  to  make 
his  choice  between  them.  His  object  is 
that  the  dividing  line  between  the  obliga- 
tions he  owes  to  each  should  become  more 
and  more  obscure,  until,  in  practice,  he  is 
equally  at  home  in  the  country  in  which 
he  lives  and  in  the  country  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  news  that  comes  to  us 
from  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia 
and  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  is  in 
strange  contrast  with  these  once  popular 
ideas.  Both  governments  are  busy  in 
driving  out  each  other's  subjects,  not  as  a 
measure  of  punishment,  but  because  the 
permanent  occupation  of  their  territorv  by 
foreigners  is  distasteful  to  them.  Their 
ambition  is  to  deserve  that  highest  com- 
pliment that  the  English  poor  can  pay 
to  a  neighbor,  by  keeping  **  themselves 
to  themselves."  In  Prussia  especially, 
though  merely  because  she  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  beginning  earlier,  the  banish- 
ment has  been  attended  with  very  great 
cruelty.  It  may  sound  but  a  trifling  mat- 
ter to  make  a  man  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try; but  if  all  his  means  of  subsistence 
are  in  the  country  of  his  adoption,  it  is  to 
him  just  as  bad  as  exile.  The  Pole  who 
has  long  been  settled  in  Prussia  has  his 
land  or  his  trade,  and  the  latter  is  proba- 
bly quite  as  immovable  as  the  former. 
His  business  connections,  his  private 
friendships,  his  opportunities  of  doing 
well  by  his  children,  are  all  in  Prussia; 
and  to  drive  him  back  to  Poland  is  to 
deprive  him  of  all  these.  He  will,  at  the 
best,  have  to  begin  life  over  again,  and  he 
will  be  fortunate  if  he  has  the  energy  or 
the  capital  to  do  this.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  decree  which  carries  greater 
misery  with  it  than  one  which  uproots  a 
full-grown  man  from  the  associations  of 
half  a  lifetime,  perhaps  of  two  genera- 
tions, and  sends  him  to  a  land  in  which 
there  is  probablv  no  room  for  him,  and 
which  he,  or  probably  his  father,  has  vol- 
untarily abandoned. 
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Yet  the  end  Ihey  hope  to  g:ain  seems  to 
Prince  Bismarck  and  to  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment worth  the  infliction  of  all  this 
misery.  They  both  wish  not  only  to  be 
masters  in  their  own  dominions,  but  to 
have  none  but  their  own  countrymen  to  be 
masters  over.  They  do  not  want  to  see 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  natives 
and  foreigners  effaced ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  be  drawn  sharper  than  ever.  It  is 
not  easy  to  assign  any  common  motive  for 
this  policy,  because  it  seems  to  be  justified 
in  the  two  cases  by  quite  opposite  reasons. 
The  Poles  are  hated  by  the  Prussians 
because  they  belong  to  a  lower  type  of 
civilization ;  the  Germans  are  hated  by 
the  Russians  because  they  belong  to  a 
higher  type  of  civilization.  The  Pole  sup- 
plies cheap  labor,  the  German  supplies 
organization  and  sufficient  superintend- 
ence; and  both  seem  to  be  held  in  equal 
detestation  by  the  country  which  might  be 
supposed  to  profit  by  the  importation.  In 
both  cases,  the  population  among  which 
the  strangers  have  settled,  think  them- 
selves the  sufferers  by  their  rivalry.  The 
German  workman  holds  a  Pole  in  much 
the  same  estimation  as  that  in  which  the 
Californian  or  the  Australian  workman 
holds  a  Chinaman.  He  hktes  to  be  un- 
dersold by  an  inferior  race  which  has  no 
right  to  throw  itself  across  his  path.  The 
Russian  employer  hates  the  German  em- 
ployer because  he  is  a  better  man  of  busi- 
ness than  he  is  himself,  can  get  more  out 
of  his  workmen,  and  turn  over  his  capital 
more  quickly.  From  the  commercial  point 
of  view,  all  this  is  only  another  form  of 
protection.  It  is  of  no  use,  the  advocates 
of  expulsion  argue,  to  keep  out  foreign 
goods  if  foreign  men  are  permitted  to  come 
over  the  frontier  and  make  native  goods. 
This  would  be  a  quite  sufficient  reason  in 
the  eyes  of  the  two  governments  for  tak- 
ing the  question  in  hand,  for  trade  is  more 
and  more  the  chief  object  of  international 
rivalry.  But  there  are  probably  other  rea- 
sons which  weigh  with  them  quite  as 
much.  They  like  the  sharply  defined 
frontier  line.  The  notion  of  an  interven- 
ing district  in  which  the  contrasts  between 
the  two  nations  are  softened  down  until 
they  almost  escape  recognition,  is  alto- 


gether distasteful  to  them.  In  part,  too, 
the  question  is  one  of  creed.  The  decay 
of  religious  distinctions  in  England  has 
no  counterpart  in  these  more  primitive 
lands.  There,  religious  unity  is  still 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  accompaniment 
and  roost  effectual  safeguard  of  political 
unity.  The  Prussian  government  is  glad 
to  be  rid  of  the  Poles  because  they  are 
Catholics.  The  Russian  goveraroeot 
wishes  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Holy  Synod  to  be  co-extensive  with  obedi- 
ence to  the  czar. 

Prince  Bismarck's  part  in  these  transac- 
tions has  been  marked  by  another  unex- 
pected, but  characteristic  feature.  The 
creator  of  the  German  Empire  has  been 
the  first  to  forbid  an  extension  of  imperial 
supervision  over  the  separate  States,  if 
it  promises  to  run  counter  to  his  plans. 
More  than  once  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  Poles,  their  friends  have  tried  to  bring 
their  case  before  the  German  Parliament^ 
but  each  time  Prince  Bismarck  has  re- 
fused to  be  drawn  into  any  discussion  of 
it.  It  is  a  matter,  he  maintains,  which 
does  not  concern  the  imperial  authorities. 
How  Prussia  shall  deal  with  its  own  dg 
facto  subjects,  is  for  Prussia  alone  to  de- 
cide. He  will  answer  for  what  he  has 
done  in  the  Prussian  Parliament,  where 
he  speaks  as  a  minister  of  the  Prussian 
king;  but  he  will  not  defend  his  acts  in 
the  German  Parliament,  where  he  only 
speaks  as  the  chancellor  of  the  German 
emperor.  When  it  suits  his  purpose. 
Prince  Bismarck  can  be  as  great  a  partic- 
ularist  as  Herr  Windthorst  himself.  The 
legislature  he  esteems  is  the  legislature 
that  gives  him  what  he  wants.  If  the 
Prussian  Parliament  were  opposed  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Poles,  and  the  German 
Parliament  in  favor  of  it,  he  would  prob- 
ably insist  on  treating  it  as  a  measure  that 
could  only  be  challenged  in  the  latter. 
Because  he  knows  that  the  German  Par- 
liament would  give,  indeed  has  already 
given,  a  majority  against  his  anti-Polish 
policy,  he  is  determined  to  deny  it  any  com- 
petence in  the  matter,  and  poses  as  the 
representative  of  a  kinjr  who,  as  regards 
one  of  the  highest  of  all  international  ques- 
tions, is  independent  of  the  empire. 
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CARN-GLUZE  (THE  GREY  ROCK). 

Grey  stones,  and  there  be  many  such  hereby, 
Only  a  mouldering  wall  of  granite  grey ; 

But  once  we  came  here,  sweetheart,  you  and  I, 
In  an  old  world,  it  seems  so  far  away. 

In  some  old  world,  so  far  away  it  seems, 
I  scarce  can  think  it  was  the  same  —  so  far, 

The  memory  of  half-forgotten  dreams 

Is  not  so  strange  as  those  lost  summers  are. 

Yet  not  a  single  stone  has  changed  his  face; 

The  tinkling  rivulet  has  the  self-same  tune ; 
And  the  old  shadow  fills  the  self -same  place 

Here  in  the  dreamy  golden  afternoon. 

And  on  the  summer  days  the  hush*d  uproar 
Of  the  wave's  wash  comes  faint  and  far 
away ; 

The  white  sea-fowl  are  wheeling  by  the  shore. 
The  same  that  we  saw  once  upou  a  day. 

Well,  you  are  dead,  and  I  am  here  alone, 
Time  bringeth  change  to  us  as  years  roll  on. 

There  is  no  pity  in  this  hard,  grey  stone, 
He  will  be  just  the  same  when  I  am  gone. 
Academy.  C.  G.  FagaN. 


SNOWDROP. 


The  time  of  Candlemas  is  here, 

The  holly  wreaths  are  brown  and  sere, 

And  dead  the  mistletoe  ; 
The  birthday  of  the  year  is  past. 
The  baby  year  that  grew  so  fast 

Through  January  snow. 

The  changeful  year,  so  like  a  child, 
That  now  is  fro  ward,  now  is  wild. 

Must  turn  to  graver  things  : 
The  growing  year  nas  work  to  do. 
The  face  of  ^fature  to  renew. 

As  in  the  bygone  springs. 

My  darling  with  the  laughing  eye. 
Put  pretty  toy  and  trinket  by. 

And  nestle  at  my  knee ; 
I  promised  once  in  merry  hour. 
That  I  would  choose  a  special  flower. 

Thy  token  sweet  to  be. 

Take  thou  thy  token,  it  is  here. 
First  blossom  of  the  budding  year, 

A  snowdrop  green  and  white ; 
Take  thou  thy  token,  may  it  be 
A  messenger  through  life  to  thee 

Of  innocent  delight 

It  is  the  first-born  of  the  flowers. 

An  earnest  of  spring's  budding  bowers 

While  yet  the  world  is  drear ; 
The  little  year's  first  timid  gift. 
When  wintry  skies  begin  to  lift. 

And  working-days  draw  near. 

Look,  love,  how  fair  it  is,  how  pure, 
How  frail,  yet  able  to  endure 


The  winter's  wildest  blast  I 
Ah,  child  !  be  thy  fast-coming  youth, 
White  with  the  purity  of  truth. 

In  courage  rooted  fasL 

The  snowdrop  comes  when  Christmas  joys 
Are  past  and  gone,  like  broken  toys 

Put  by  in  riper  years : 
May  some  white  blessing,  God -sent,  crown 
Thee,  darling,  when  thou  layest  down 

Thy  childhood's  hopes  and  fears  1 

Then  take  the  snowdrop  for  thy  flower, 
God  gift  it  with  a  magic  power, 

With  meanings  wide  and  deep  1 
Life  may  have  roses  red  in  store. 
But  in  thine  heart  forevermore. 

Thine  own  white  snowdrop  keep  I 

All  The  Year  Round. 


SONNET. 


I,  WHO  have  lived  as  if  the  blessed  light 
Were  such  a  thing  as  needs  must  last  alway. 
And  so  have  left  the  thoughts  I  had  to  say 

Until  my  mood  and  they  were  tuned  aright. 

Yet  sometimes  feel  a  pang  of  strange  affright 
Lest — all  unheralded  1^  twilight  grey. 
And  slow,  sweet  fading  of  the  pleasant  day  — > 

Death  should  drop  suddenly  the  veil  of  night. 

Oh!  Death,  bethink  thee  that  my  years  are 
young 
And  in  my  soul  is  still  the  breath  of  spring. 
That  the  fair  speech  that    trembles  on  my 
tongue 
Must   die  with   me,  a  fruitless,  still-born 
thing; 
Think  of  the  many  son^  as  yet  unsung, 
And  all  my  lady's  praises  still  to  sing ! 
Academy.  F.  D.  BloMFIEUX 


"DESULTORY   READING." 

SUGGESTED  BY  THE  ARTICLE  IN  THE  "SPBC* 
TATOR"  of  JAN.  2ND.* 

0  FINEST  essence  of  delicious  rest  1 

To  bid  for  some  short  space  the  busy  mill 
Of  anxious,  ever-grinding  thought  be  still ; 
And  let  the  weary  brain  and  throbbing  breast 
Be  b)r  another's  cooling  hand  caressed. 
This  volume  in  my  hand,  I  hold  a  charm 
Which  lifts  me  out  of  reach  of  wrong  or 
harm. 

1  sail  away  from  trouble ;  and,  most  blessed 
Of  every  blessing,  can  myself  forget : 

Can  rise  above  the  instance  low  and  poor 
Into  the  mighty  law  that  governs  yet. 

This  hinged  cover,  like  a  well-hung  door. 
Shuts  out  the  noises  of  the  jangling  day. 
These  fair  leaves  fan  unwelcome  thoughts  away. 

F.  M.  P. 

*  Living  Agb,  No.  a  171. 
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Prom  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
WILLIAM  COBBETT. 

The  lover  of  contrasts  will  find  food 
for  speculation  in  the  year  1762.  In  the 
circumstances  of  their  birth  and  educa* 
tioo,  in  the  economy  of  their  lives,  in  the 
complexion  of  their  thoughts,  in  their 
marriages,  in  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
everyday  existence,  and  in  their  influence 
over  their  contemporaries,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  two  men  more  dissinv* 
ilar  than  were  William  Cobbett  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  one  condition  only 
they  shared,  the  abuse  that  was  so  freely 
lavished  upon  both  of  them.  Cobbett 
was  born  on  the  9th  of  March  ;  his  royal 
contemporary  on  the  I2th  of  August. 
The  first  published  a  life  of  the  second 
(his  worst  piece  of  literary  work),  and  of 
both  the  fullest  details  have  reached  us. 
A  train  of  courtiers  and  satirists  has 
handed  down  to  us,  in  verse  and  in  prose, 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  prince;  while 
Cobbett,  that.be  might  not  be  unwept  and 
unsung,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing us  every  experience  and  every  sensa- 
tion of  his  life.  He  was  his  own  Lockhart 
and  Boswell.  Whatever  he  writes  about 
he  illustrates  by  his  own  example.  Com- 
pared to  him,  Lord  Erskine  and  Mon- 
taigne are  hardly  worthy  to  be  called 
egotists. 

Egotism  in  conversation  is  difficult  to 
escape  from,  and  therefore  distasteful,  but 
in  literature  it  is  impossible  to  have  too 
much  of  it.  History  has  to  be  written  to 
pander  to  our  tastes  in  this  respect.  The 
movements  of  troops  and  the  sieges  of 
towns  have  little  interest  for  us.  What 
men  paid  for  their  breakfasts,  what  furni- 
ture they  had  in  their  houses,  the  relations 
between  one  class  and  another,  these  are 
the  topics  we  wish  now  to  have  presented 
to  us  and  enlarged  upon.  Fonblanque 
laughed  in  the  Examiner  at  the  growing 
disposition  of  the  English  for  gossip,  and 
at  the  way  in  which  the  minutest  move- 
ments of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were 
chronicled  ;  but  the  habit  has  grown  upon 
us  with  a  steadily  increasing  force,  and 
society  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  chil- 
dren taking  notes  with  a  view  to  the  pub- 
lication of  future  biographies.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  Cobbett  if  we  do  not  know 


how  he  was  dressed,  what  be  liked  for 
dinner,  what  authors  he  despised,  what 
pleasures  he  enjoyed.  There  are  two 
classes  of  men  of  whom  it  is  easy  to  speak 
with  confidence ;  men  who,  like  Savage  or 
Gray,  have  left  very  little  behind  them, 
and  whose  work  can  be  read  in  a  few 
hours,  and  men  who  have  turned  out  as 
many  volumes  as  a  carpenter  might  make 
chairs  and  tables  during  his  life,  and  who 
have  no  chance  of  being  read  through  in 
these  post-diluvian  days. 

If,  however,  you  can  construct  an  ani- 
mal from  a  fossil  bone,  twenty  or  thirty 
volumes  should  be  sufficient  to  give  some 
insight  into  an  author's  character,  and  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  his  literary  powers,  the 
breadth  and  usefulness  of  his  aims,*  and 
the  justice  of  bis  reputation.  A  critic 
would  be  bold  indeed  who  asserted  that 
such  and  such  views  were  not  to  be  found 
in  Cobbett's  writings.  Exclusive  of  his 
newspaper,  he  wrote  what  he  justly  called 
a  library,  and  he  played  the  part  of  his 
own  reviewer.  **  When  I  am  asked  what 
books  a  young  roan  or  a  young  woman 
should  read,  I  always  answer.  Let  him  or 
her  read  all  the  books  1  have  written." 
This  does,  it  will  doubtless  be  said,  smell  of 
the  shop.  No  matter.  If  young  men  and 
young  women  followed  his  advice,  their 
leisure  was  likely  to  be  fully  employed. 
Cobbett  wrote  enough  to  make  a  barricade 
with.  Though  he  is  remembered  mainly 
as  a  politician,  he  was  a  very  Proteus  of 
trades  and  callings,  and  whether  he  speaks 
to  us  in  the  character  of  farmer  or  soldier, 
grammarian,  gardener,  forester,  or  moral- 
ist, he  speaks  with  authority,  and  deserves 
our  attention.  Nowhere  have  we  such 
exquisite  pictures  of  rural  manners  and 
of  lowly  life,  drawn  by  a  man  who  made 
part  of  that  life  himself.  All  the  instincts 
of  the  typical  Englishman  —  the  love  of 
home,  of  early  associations,  combined 
with  the  most  intense  appreciation  of  nat- 
ural objects  and  of  scenery  —  are  given  to 
us  in  his  pages  with  a  charm  that  belongs 
to  Cobbett  alone.  In  after  years  he  took 
his  son  to  the  little  homestead  that  had 
been  his  home  at  Farnham,  to  show  him 
the  hop-gardens  where  he  received  his 
education.  **The  most  interesting  thing," 
writes   Cobbett   in    his   **  Rural   Rides," 
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'*  was  a  sandhill  where  I  and  two  brothers 
used  to  disport  ourselves.'*  **  I  and  two 
brothers  *'  is  a  characteristic  touch  worthy 
of  the  Ego  et  rex  meus  of  the  great 
cardinal. 

Our  diversion  was  this :  we  used  to  go  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  which  was  steeper  than  the  roof 
of  a  house.  One  used  to  draw  his  arms  out  of 
the  sleeves  of  his  smock-frock  and  lay  himself 
down  with  his  arms  by  his  sides ;  and  then  the 
others,  one  at  head  and  the  other  at  feet,  sent 
him  rolling  down  the  hill  like  a  barrel  or  a  log 
of  wood.  By  the  time  he  got  to  the  bottom 
his  hair,  eyes,  ears,  and  nose  and  mouth  were 
all  full  of  this  loose  sand ;  then  the  others  took 
their  turn,  and  at  every  roll  there  was  a  mon- 
strous spell  of  laughter.  I  had  often  told  my 
sons  of  this  while  they  were  very  little,  and  I 
now  took  one  of  them  to  see  the  spot  This 
was  the  spot  where  I  was  receiving  my  educa- 
tion, and  this  was  the  sort  of  education ;  and  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  I  had  not  received 
such  an  education  or  something  very  like  it, 
that  if  I  had  been  brought  up  a  milksop  with 
a  nursery  maid  everlastingly  at  my  heels,  I 
should  have  been  at  this  day  as  great  a  fool,  as 
inefficient  a  mortal,  as  any  of  those  frivolous 
idiots  that  are  turned  out  from  Winchester  or 
Westminster  School,  or  from  any  of  those  dens 
of  dunces  called  Colleges  or  Universities.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  I  owe  to  that 
sandhill ;  and  I  went  to  return  it  my  thanks  for 
the  ability  which  it  probably  gave  me  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  terrors  to  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  body  of  knaves  and 
fools  that  ever  were  permitted  to  afflict  this  or 
any  other  country. 

Education  Acts  were  not  yet !  the  boy 
lived  in  the  open  air,  following  the  hounds 
on  foot  whenever  they  were  within  reach, 
returning  home  in  the  dark  to  go  supper- 
less  to  bed,  and  lucky  if  he  escaped  a 
flogging;  or  making  a  garden  on  the  hill- 
side by  carrying  handfuls  of  soil  up  the 
steep  ascent,  in  his  blue  smock-frock  like 
some  Italian  peasant,  but  observing  and 
treasuring  up  all  the  time  the  details  of 
rural  life.  This  life  in  the  last  century 
before  the  war  was  a  simple  one  and  with- 
out many  advantages  which  now  would 
be  thought  necessities,  but  the  large  towns 
were  not  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the 
agricultural  villages.  The  clodhoppers 
and  jolterheads,  as  Cobbett  called  them, 
formed  part  of  the  farmer's  family,  and 
there  was  a  constant  supply  of  labor  to  do 
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the  work  which  cannot  be  done  efficiently 
at  all  to-day.  Small  tenants  were  far 
oftener  to  be  met  with  eking  out  their 
livelihood  by  the  sale  of  hooey  and  pool- 
try,  and  enjoying  rights  of  common  and 
pasturas^e  which  by  the  increase  of  the 
population  have  been  gradually  lost  to 
them.  Many  a  landlord  who  has  inherited 
these  farms,  now  consolidated  into  one 
large  holding,  bitterly  regrets  the  short* 
sighted  policy  that  has  made  him  depen- 
dent on  the  success  of  one  man  for  his 
rent,  instead  of  the  industry  of  many. 
There  was  far  less  display  of  wealth. 
The  yeoman  with  800/.  a  year  lived  in  a 
style  far  below  the  tenant  farmer  of  to-day, 
sat  down  to  dinner  perhaps  with  bis  ser- 
vants and  lived  in  the  kitchen  in  common 
with  them ;  and  woe  betide  the  maid  who 
dared  to  lay  her  hand  to  the  sacred  parlor 
floor,  the  province  of  her  mistress.  The 
farmer  of  1886  would  object  to  such  a  de- 
scription of  his  condition  as  this :  — 

The  farmer's  cares  are  pleasing  cares.  His 
misfortunes  can  seldom  be  more  than  lessons ; 
his  produce  consists  of  things  wanted  by  all 
mankind ;  his  market  is  a  ready-money  one. 
No  day-books,  bills,  and  ledgers  haunt  his 
mind.  Envy,  that  accursed  passion,  can  in  a 
natural  state  of  things  find  no  place  in  his 
breast ;  for  the  seasons  and  the  weather  are  the 
same  to  all ;  and  the  demand  for  his  produce 
has  no  other  measure  than  the  extent  of  his 
crops.  This  way  of  life  gives  the  best  security 
for  health  and  strength  of  body.  It  does  not 
teach,  it  necessarily  produces,  early  rising,  con- 
stant forethought,  constant  attention,  and  con- 
stant care  of  dumb  animals.  Rural  affairs 
leave  not  a  day,  not  an  hour  unoccupied  and 
without  its  cares,  its  promises,  and  its  fruitions. 

The  details  of  Cobbett's  early  life  are  too 
well  known  for  me  to  dwell  upon  them  — 
his  running  away  from  home,  his  appren* 
ticeship  to  an  attorney,  his  enlistment, 
his  service  in  the  army,  his  marriage,  his 
return  to  America,  his  contest  with  the 
Americans,  and  finally  his  return  to  En- 
gland and  his  support  of  the  government 
We  do  not  think  of  Cobbett  as  a  Tory, 
attached  to  king  and  State,  any  more  than 
we  think  of  Burke  and  Pitt  as  Whigs,  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  late  Lord  Derby 
as  Radicals,  or  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a 
Conservative.  Consistency,  however,  has 
never  been  expected  or  praised  as  a  poUt- 
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ical  virtoe,  and  English  public  opinion 
allows  every  man  at  least  one  change  in 
his  political  career.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  investigate  too  closely  the  causes  that 
have  in  some  cases  led  to  these  changes. 
No  doubt,  deep  convictions  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  or  of  the  folly  of  that  measure 
have  acted  irresistibly  on  statesmen  and 
have  caused  them  to  break  away  from 
those  with  whom  their  previous  career  has 
been  associated.  But  social  grievances 
have  also  been  the  motive  power  in  many 
conversions,  and  in  our  own  time  exclu- 
sion from  a  club  has  not  been  without  its 
effect. 

Cobbett  was  a  hero  for  a  short  time  after 
his  return,  but  Mr.  Pitt  took  no  notice  of 
him,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  real  cause,  we  have  no  reason  to 
regret  Cobbett's  change  of  politics.  He 
would  have  been  ill  at  ease  as  a  supporter 
of  the  government ;  his  place  was  in  oppo- 
sition, and  henceforth  his  pen  was  to 
prove  the  most  merciless  scourge  of 
abuses,  and  a  terror  to  public  men  for 
thirty  years.  We  grumble  at  the  slow 
process  of  our  pet  measures,  and  we  are 
apt  to  fo.rget  in  our  impatience  how  long  a 
period  elapsed  of  vain  and  impotent  com- 
plaints, and  of  futile  agitation  against 
laws,  any  single  one  of  which  exceeded  in 
injustice  the  whole  sum  of  all  the  inequal- 
ities that  exist  at  the  present  day.  It 
requires  little  courage  now  to  be  the  ex- 
ponent of  unpopular  opinions.  A  minor- 
ity is  only  a  minority  for  a  short  time,  and 
will  be  the  majority  of  to-morrow.  There 
is  no  religious,  no  philosophical  heresy 
which  requires  toleration,  no  lunacy  in- 
deed that  attracts  much  attention,  as  long 
as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  comfort 
or  the  convenience  of  others.  Martyrs 
are  regarded  as  nuisances,  and  the  world, 
as  the  result  of  long  and  paipful  experi- 
ence, has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
persecution  only  aggravates  the  nuisance. 
This  attitude  has  its  influence  upon  the 
language  of  polemics,  and  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that,  partly  owing  to  the  fastidi- 
ousness of  the  public,  partly  owing  to  its 
incuriousness,  hard  words  are  of  very 
little  use.  They  break  as  few  reputations 
as  they  do  bones,  and  their  recipients  are 
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inclined  to  value  them  as  a  species  of 
advertisement.  When  Swift  suggested  as 
a  panacea  for  Irish  distress  the  use  of 
boiled  babies  as  food,  some  of  the  public 
regarded  his  proposal  as  serious,  and  ex- 
pressed its  disapproval  of  the  remedy. 
Were  such  a  proposition  to  issue  now, 
criticism  would  merely  exhaust  itself  in 
considering  what  chances  of  competition 
there  were  to  be  feared  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  would  not  think  it 
necessary  to  expatiate  upon  its  immoral- 
ity. Were  the  fabled  Academy  of  Lagado 
situated  in  the  West  Riding,  the  opinions 
of  the  professors  would  obtain,  especially 
at  election  times,  a  patient  hearing,  and 
the  building  of  houses  from  the  top  down- 
wards, and  the  method  of  ploughing  by 
burying  acorns  and  chestnuts  eight  inches 
deep,  and  then  turning  six  hundred  hogs 
into  the  field,  would  be  deemed  open 
questions,  and  not  to  be  scornfully  dis- 
missed as  being  of  an  unpractical  ten- 
dency, and  as  not  being  within  measurable 
distance  of  solution.  The  Englishman, 
like  the  Corinthians,  suffers  fools  gladly, 
gives  his  neighbor  a  hearing  because  he 
wishes  for  a  hearing  himself,  and  recog- 
nizes no  finality  in  his  desire  for  improve- 
ment He  has  been  subjected  to  so  many 
changes,  political,  moral,  and  social,  that 
he  believes  in  a  constant  ebb  and  fiow, 
out  of  which,  nevertheless,  he  hopes  to 
emerge,  and  to  pass  into  some  haven  per- 
fected and  purified  and  to  be  at  rest. 

Cobbett  began  by  attacking  the  foun- 
tain-head of  abuses.  It  was  against  the 
borough-mongers  that  his  newspaper  thun- 
dered every  week.  All  hopes  of  effecting 
a  reform,  of  redressing  abuses,  were  vain 
as  long  as  the  franchise  remained  unex- 
tended,  and  the  greatest  enemies  of  its 
extension  were  naturally  those  who  owned 
pocket  boroughs.  A  family  seat  was  like 
a  family  living,  and,  though  its  purchase 
cost  more  than  the  latter,  the  perquisites 
were  higher.  The  borough  of  Haslemere 
in  Surrey  was  sold  for  24,000/.  to  the 
Lowtbers,  by  an  apothecary  and  lawyer 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  cleared  6,000/. 
by  the  speculation.  At  Shaftesbury,  an 
alderman  appeared  in  the  character  of 
Punch,  and  conveyed  twenty  guineas 
through  a  hole  in  the  door  to  such  of  the 
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electors  as  woald  take  a  bribe.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  fixed  price  for  a 
seati  and  a  fortunate  man  might  some- 
times buy  one  in  a  cheap  market.  If, 
however,  we  strike  an  average,  5,000/.  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  fair  price.  In 
1807,  prices  were  ranging  very  high,  as  the 
king  was  buying  up  ail  that  were  salable 
out  of  his  privy  purse.  Tierney  offered 
10,000/.  for  the  two  seats  at  Westbury, 
"a  nasty,  odious,  rotten  borough,  a  really 
rotten  place,*'  as  Cobbett  calls  it  in  his 
"  Rural  Rides,"  but  they  were  to  be  made 
the  most  of  by  trustees  for  Lord  Abing- 
don's creditors,  and  his  ofiFer  was  refused. 
Ultimately,  in  this  case  a  majority  of  the 
burgage-holds  were  o£Eered  for  sale,  by 
public  auction,  before  a  master  in  chan- 
cery. Westbury  is  an  interesting  borough, 
for  it  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Haliam  as 
affording  the  earliest  precedent  on  record 
for  the  punishment  of  bribery  at  elections. 
The  seat  was  sold  by  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration for  the  sum  of  4/.  to  a  Mr. 
Thomas  Long,  and  the  mayor  was  ordered 
to  repay  the  money,  though  Mr.  Long  was 
not  expelled  the  House. 

The  wonder  is,  considering  the  habit  of 
trafficking,  that  a  single  virtuous  borough 
should  have  existed.  Sheridan  was  given 
4.000/.  by  the  prince  regent  that  he  might 
find  himself  a  seat,  but  of  course  the 
money  was  diverted  to  other  purposes. 
When  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  without  a 
seat  in  1808,  his  friends  made  arrange- 
ments that  he  should  represent  Wareham, 
and  we  have  the  first  intimation  of  a  gen- 
eral fund  being  raised  by  the  opposition 
(one  already  existed  managed  by  the 
Treasury,  to  which  law  officers  paid  500/. 
to  secure  re-election)  to  defray  election  ex- 
penses—  a  proceeding  which  has  received 
great  development  during  recent  times. 
Mr.  Calcraft  was  to  be  paid  2,000/.  by  Sir 
Samuel,  and  1,000/.  out  of  a  fund  started 
by  the  heads  of  the  Whig  party  to  answer 
extraordinary  occasions.  What  appears 
objectionable  to  our  ancestors  becomes 
our  common  practice,  and  vice  versd. 
Romilly  was  quite  willing  to  pay  the 
2^0Qol.,  but  he  would  not  take  anything 
from  his  party.  So  the  matter  was  ar- 
ranged by  his  paying  the  whole  3,000/.  to 
Calcraft.  Rcmilly  adds,  in  his  diary  :  '*  I 
was  elected.  Though  Mr.  Calcraft  has 
the  entire  command  of  the  borough,  he 
wished  me  to  go  down,  which  I  accord- 
ingly did.''  At  Knaresborough,  however, 
the  members  never  appeared,  but  some 
old  pauper  was  chaired  by  proxy.  Lord 
Lonsdale  in  one  day  caused  fourteen  hun- 
dred colliers  to  be  made  freemen  of  Car- 
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lisle.  At  Wendover  we  find  mention  for 
the  first  time  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
notorious  enough  at  Yorkshire  elections. 
The  electors  determined  to  revolt  against 
the  dictation  of  Lord  Verney,  the  patron, 
and  in  their  noble  independence  settled 
that  two  candidates  should  be  chosen  for 
the  sum  of  6,000/.  According  to  this  ar- 
rangement a  gentleman  was  met  by  ap- 
pointment by  the  electors  a  mile  from  the 
town.  The  electors  asked  the  stranger 
where  he  came  from  ?  He  replied,  "  From 
the  moon."  Then  they  asked  what  news 
from  the  moon  ?  He  answered  he  had 
brought  6,000/.  from  the  moon  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  them.  The  electors  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  at  the  news 
from  the  moon,  and  elected  the  candi- 
dates. The  sinecures  held  in  Hastings 
and  Queensborough  to  secure  the  influ- 
ence of  the  government  cost  the  country 
3,800/.  a  year.  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
Mr.  Percival  were  accused  by  Mr.  Mad- 
docks  of  having  sold  a  seat  for  3.000/.  to 
Mr.  Quentin  Dick,  and  then  having 
obliged  him  to  resign  when  he  ceased  to 
support  them.  In  these  days  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  constituency  to  dictate  to 
a  member  the  views  he  should  adopt  and 
the  votes  he  should  give,  often  rouses 
excitement  and  anger.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  member  votes  contrary  to 
the  opinions  of  his  constituents/  keeps 
his  seat,  and  does  not  trouble  his  head 
about  the  matter.  He  must  not,  however, 
look  back  with  longing  to  bygone  days, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  them 
if  a  man  voted  in  opposition  to  his  patron, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  apply  for  the  Chiltero 
Hundreds  as  a  consequence  of  his  inde- 
pendent action. 

Corruption  was  universal ;  5,000/.  was 
offered  for  a  peerage  and  refused ;  10,^ 
000/.  was  accepted,  The  price  which  the 
Duke  of  York's  mistress  received  for  a 
majority  was  900/. ;  for  a  captaincy  700/. ; 
for  a  lieutaocy,  400/.,  and  for  an  ensign- 
cy  200/.  Another  lady  of  the  same  pro- 
fession advertised  that  she  was  ready  to 
dispose  of  places  in  every  department  of 
Church  and  State.  It  was  very  little  use 
to  punish  offenders;  the  habit  was  in- 
grained through  high  and  low,  and  Her- 
cules himself  would  have  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cleanse  such  an  Augean  stable. 

The  expenditure  was  enormous.  When 
Mr.  Beaumont  stood  for  Stafford  (in  1826^ 
his  supporters  went  about  the  street,  with 
a  card  inscribed  •*Vote  for  Beaumont,'* 
and  a  ten-pound  note  by  its  side,  stuck 
into  their  hats.  A  man  might  well  pause 
before  be  embarked  in  a  contest  of  this 
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character.  The  great  county  of  York- 
shire, I  cannot  help  thinking,  must  have 
been  singularly  deficient  in  solicitors  dur- 
ing^ the  interval  between  1741  and  1807, 
during  which  time  the  representation  was 
uncontested.  When,  however,  the  con- 
test did  come,  the  electors  made  up  for  the 
laches  of  their  predecessors. 

When  Stafford's  heir  and  Baron  Harewood*s 

son 
Their  length  of  patriotism  and  purses  run, 
And  each  to  win  his  country's  favors  told 
A  hundred  thousand  virtues  set  in  gold. 

Great  fights,  such  as  this,  or  the  memo- 
rable contest  in  Northumberland,  crippled 
the  candidates  for  years,  and  many  a  mort- 
gage dates  its  origin  from  election  rival* 
ries.  When  Mr.  Marshall  came  forward 
for  Yorkshire  in  1826,  the  preparations 
for  a  contest  which  did  not  take  place  cost 
him  no  less  than  17,000/.  There  is  one 
interesting  feature  in  the  election  litera- 
ture of  the  beginning  of  the  century  which 
we  miss  to-day,  viz.,  the  evident  value  set 
upon  the  possession  of  scholarly  attain- 
ments and  classical  knowledge.  In  the 
little  biographies  drawn  up  in  some  of  the 
Parliamentary  guides,  some  five  or  ten 
elegiacs  are  given,  as  an  indication  of  the 
cultivated  taste  and  acquirements  of  the 
member  alluded  to. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  then  a 
better  club  than  it  is  now.  No  one  spoke 
who  had  not  something  to  say.  Lord 
Lowther  and  Lord  Apthorpe  paired  for  the 
hunting  season  on  one  occasion,  and  no 
lists  were  issued  of  the  numbers  of  di- 
visions in  which  members  had  taken  part. 
Great  men,  or  the  greater  barbarians  as 
**The  Spectator*'  pleasantly  called  them, 
were  greater  than  they  are  now.  Curates 
are  obsequious  in  the  presence  of  a  pa- 
tron of  twenty  livings,  and  candidates  for 
Parliament  must  have  looked  with  awe 
upon  the  possessor  of  eight  or  eleven 
seats.  The  country  belonged  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
Lord  Lonsdale,  as  Sydney  Smith  said. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  men  nominated 
three  hundred  and  seventy  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1821  —  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-sewn  men.  returned  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  members ;  the 
Treasury  sixteen,  making  four  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  out  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight.  Three  hundred  members  were 
returned  by  places  with  less  than  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  head  of  the 
Lowthers  or  the  Manners  or  the  Gren- 
villes  could  introduce  his  friends  at  any 
time  into  public  life,  and  the  safety  of  a 
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ministry  might  depend  upon  one  man's 
support.  The  nominee  kept  his  patron 
constantly  .informed  of  every  politfcal 
wind  that  blew  in  the  capital,  of  every  in- 
trigue in  the  Cabinet.  The  patron  was 
anxious  to  secure  his  dukedom  or  to  be 
sent  out  to  finish  the  Burmese  war,  and  he 
expected  his  follower,  whatever  his  duties 
of  ofiice  might  be,  to.  devote  all  his  ener- 
gies to  compass  this  end. 

Men  possessed  of  high  rank  and  large 
fortunes  have,  and  no  doubt  always  will 
have,  deference  paid  to  them,  but  the 
deference  of  those  days  was  not  that  of  to- 
day. Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  first  man 
of  letters  in  1819,  a  personal  friend  of  the 
prince  regent,  caressed  by  all  the  wit  and 
fashion  and  beauty  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, yet  we  find  him  writing  to  Lord 
Montagu  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleucb,  "I  never  thought  it  possible 
that  a  man  could  have  loved  another  so 
much  where  the  distance  of  rank  was  so 
very  great."  Crabbe  drew  a  painful  pic- 
ture of  the  courtier's  position,  the  bitter* 
ness  of  which  he  felt  himself !  '*  Upon  thy 
Lord  with  decent  care  attend." 

The  great  nobles  desired  to  retain  their 
influence,  and  did  so  by  living  in  the 
country;  they  imposed  upon  the  public 
by  their  state,  and  by  lavish  and  magnifi- 
cent hospitality  such  as  that  shown  by 
Lord  Egremont  at  Pet  worth,  Lord  Buck- 
ingham at  Stowe,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  at 
Badminton,  Mr.  Coke  at  Holkham,  and 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  at  Wentworth ;  they 
furnished  the  provinces  with  a  court  which 
might  well  compare  in  display  with  the 
royal  one,  and  far  exceeded  it  in  decency. 
The  law  was  inclined  and  was  strained  to 
respect  the  prerogatives  of  peers.  A  sug- 
gestion that  Lord  Lonsdale's  face  might 
fitly  be  taken  to  represent  that  of  the 
devil,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  criminal 
prosecution.  This  same  Lord  Lonsdale, 
on  being  stopped  when  driving  in  Mount 
Street  by  the  officer  of  the  Guards  on  duty, 
exclaimed,  **You  rascal,  do  you  know  I 
am  a  peer  of  the  realm  ?  "  Captain  Cuth- 
bert  replied,  *'  I  don't  know  you  are  a  peer, 
but  I  know  you  are  a  scoundrel."  A  duel 
followed,  but  unattended  by  fatal  results. 
In  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  stories  the 
Duke  of  Greenwich  is  represented  as  es- 
tranged from  Lord  Aldborough  because 
his  correspondent  had  not  sealed  a  letter 
to  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  trait 
is  drawn  from  real  life,  because  in  a  corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Buckingham  Lord 
Sydney  alludes  to  offence  having  been 
taken  on  account  of  his  addressing  Lord 
Buckingham  in  the  same  strain  as  that  in 
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which   Lord  Buckingham  had  addressed 
him  — probably  without  his  title. 

No  preacher  would  in  these  days  speak 
ID  his  fuoeral  sermon  of  a  woman  who 
was  lately  **  a  great  and  good  duchess  on 
earth,  and  is  now  a  great  and  good  duchess 
in  heaven."  Civility,  decent  civility,  in  a 
peer,  seems  to  entitle  him,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  admirers,  to  special  eulogy.  *'  I  have 
kno.wn  Lord  Sandwich  apologize  to  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy  for  not  being  able  to 
be  exact  to  his  appointment/*  writes  a 
friend  of  his  lordship.  Bishop  Warburton 
is  spoken  of  as  beyond  measure  conde- 
scending and  courteous,  having  even  gra- 
ciously handed  some  biscuits  and  wine 
on  a  salver  to  a  curate  who  was  to  read 
prayers.  The  position  of  a  peer  is  no 
doubt  less  imposing  now,  but  it  is  proba- 
bly more  comfortable;  state  is  avoided 
because  it  brings  no  corresponding  ad- 
vantage. Lord  Abercorn,  travelling  in 
1813  between  Carlisle  and  Longtown,  was 
preceded  by  the  ladies  of  his  family  and 
bis  household  in  five  carriages,  while  he 
brought  up  the  rear  mounted  on  a  small 
pony,  and  decorated  over  his  riding-dress 
with  the  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Garter. 
In  this  guise  he  would  now  be  taken  for 
the  advance  guard  of  a  travelling  mena- 
gerie. Wbitaker  speaks  of  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland  travelling  in  1525,  with  thirty- 
three  servants  and  horses,  and  says  that 
now,  viz.,  1805,  a  nobleman  of  the  same 
rank  going  alone  from  Skiptoo  to  London 
would  be  content  with  six  horses,  two 
postilions,  and  two  outriders.  **  Modern 
habits,"  he  adds,  "  have  certainly  gained  in 
elegance  what  they  have  lost  in  cumbrous 
parade."  The  change  between  1805  and 
1885  has  been  even  greater  than  that  be- 
tween 1525  and  1805,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  travelling  could  be  rendered 
more  simple  and  free  from  parade.  From 
the  days  of  Haroun  Alraschid,  the  wearers 
of  rank  have  found  in  among  their  chief 
pleasures  to  lay  it  aside,  and  to  observe 
the  manners  of  their  time  unnoticed  them- 
selves. The  facilities  for  this  enjoyment 
now  are  far  greater.  The  age,  too,  is  in  a 
hurry ;  one  horse  goes  quicker  than  four ; 
life  is  short,  and  the  actors  want  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  it.  They  want  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  wealth,  of  leisure, 
and  of  educated,  taste,  as  much  as  ever, 
but  they  have  less  yeneration  for  form« 
We  give  the  title  of  esquire  to  a  coster- 
monger  or  a  chimneysweep,  and  should 
much  prefer  giving  the  latter  the  title  of 
marquis,  if  he  desired  it,  sooner  than  have 
our  chimneys  unswept*  A  peer  in  these 
days  may  be  defined  as  a  country  geotle- 
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man  with  an  embarrassed  income,  incapa- 
ble of  taking  a  part  personally  in  contested 
elections,  and  who,  cateris  paribus^  has 
the  first  refusal  of  an  heiress  and  of  a 
court  appointment.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  he  possesses  even  the  moiety  of  a 
borough,  and  if  he  does,  it  is  only  owing 
to  legitimate  means,  and  in  no  way  the 
result  of  his  peerage. 

With  the  Reform  Bill  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  fell,  and  it  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  other  advantages  that  its  mem- 
bers have  now  to  solace  themselves.  Any 
oligarchy  enjoys  a  coveted  pre-eminence. 
The  upper  bouse  may  increase  its  num- 
bers, but  it  cannot  increase  them  in  direct 
ratio  with  the  increase  of  the  population. 
The  eagerness  to  belong  to  it  does  not 
appear  to  diminish,  and  all  resigning  min- 
isters could  tell  of  a  goodly  list  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  honor.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
Its  character  has  changed,  its  ranks  are 
filled  from  all  classes  and  trades,  roeo 
criticise  it  unfavorably,  point  to  its  loss  of 
oratorical  power,  of  decent  feeling,  of  self- 
respect  and  good  breeding,  but  there  is 
never  any  lack  of  candidates  to  supply  a 
vacancy.  **  O  drug,"  said  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, on  finding  some  gold  in  the  hold  of 
the  wreck,  "  what  art  thou  good  for  ?  I 
have  no  manner  of  use  for  thee.  Ever 
remain  where  thou  art,  and  go  to  the  bot- 
tom as  a  creature  whose  life  is  not  worth 
saving."  He  adds,  '*  However,  upon  sec- 
ond thoughts  I  took  it  away."  Criticisms 
have  very  little  influence  on  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  those  who  make  them. 

Never  was  there  such  wealth  of  invec- 
tive at  the  command  of  man  as  was 
owned  by  Cobbett.  Out  of  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  English  language  he  drew 
epithets  and  utterances  that  had  slept  for 
centuries.  We  have  forgotten  these 
words,  if  indeed  we  know  their  meanings. 
We  are  mealy-mouthed  and  cast  about  for 
a  periphrasis.  When,  indeed,  we  wish  to 
use  strong  language  we  are  reduced  to 
plagiarisms. 

Lord  Tennyson,  in  one  of  his  last  po- 
ems, speaks  of  one  of  bis  characters  as 
being  "  that  outdacious  at  home  not  thaw 
you  went  fur  to  raa^ie  out  hell  with  a 
small-tooth  comb!"  a  sentiment  which 
you  will  find  applied  by  a  Bristol  mechanic 
during  the  election  of  1812  to  his  political 
opponents.  The  simple  Saxon  words  of 
reproach  used  bv  our  ancestors,  by  Field- 
ing, by  Sterne,  by  Smollett,  by  j(ohnson, 
have  fallen  into  disuse ;  and,  though  the 
moralist  has  to  condemn  precisely  the 
same  frailties  or  foibiesy  he  has  to  do  so 
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in  di£Ferent  laDguage.  Bat  in  the  be|!:io- 
niog  of  the  century  plain  speaking  held 
its  own,  and  Cobbett  could  find  in  the 
language  of  those  who  were  socially  his 
superiors  justification  for  the  nervous 
terseness  of  his  vituperative  pen. 

No  one  swore  Harder  than  exH:hanceIlor 
Lord  Thurlow,  or  spoke  out  his  thoughts 
with  more  clearness ;  no  one,  to  put  it 
plainly,  used  more  hideous  language.  (He 
died  cursing  his  servants.)  "Sir,  your 
father,"  he  said  to  George  the  Fourth, 
**will  continue  to  be  a  popular  king  as 
long  as  he  continues  to  go  to  church  every 
Sunday,  and  to  be  faithful  to  that  ugly 
woman  your  mother;  but  you,  sir,  will 
never  be  popular."  We  have  one  delight- 
ful story  at  a  later  period  about  the  king's 
language.  He  was  very  angry  with  Lord 
Mansfield  on  account  of  a  speech  he  had 
made  on  the  Catholic  question.  *'He 
lied,"  said  the  king  "  had  I  been  an  indi* 
vidual,  I  would  have  told  him  so  and 
fought  him.  As  it  was,  I  put  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  a  fright  by  send- 
ing him  as  my  second  to  Mansfield  to  tell 
him  he  lied.  The  archbishop  came  down 
bustling  here  to  know  what  he  was  to  do. 
'Go,*  said  I,  *go  and  do  my  bidding  — 
tell  him  he  lies,  and  kick  his  behind  in 
mv  name!'"  History  does  not  record 
whether  the  archbishop  carried  out  his 
royal  master's  orders  or  not.  Cobbett 
understood  the  value  of  repetition  as  well 
as  that  of  abuse;  he  hammered  at  the 
borough-monger  whatever  his  subject 
might  be  —  "that  monster  to  be  moved 
by  nothing  but  his  own  pecuniarv  sufiEer- 
ings."  His  **  English  Grammar,"  which 
deserves  a  permanent  place  among  the 
best  class-books,  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
open  and  covert  satire.  **  Sometimes  the 
hyphen  is  used  to  connect  many  words 
together,  as  **  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
cruelty  of  the  borough  tvrants."  '*  Nouns 
of  number  such  as  mob.  Parliament,  rab- 
ble. House  of  Commons,  regiment,  court 
of  King's  Bench,  den  of  thieves,"  is  a 
sentence  which  defies  a  criminal  informa- 
tion and  yet  conveys  Cobbett's  meaning 
a9  well  as  a  detailed  denunciation. 

When  a  company,  consisting  of  men  who 
have  been  enabled,  by  the  favor  of  the  late 
William  Pitt,  to  plunder  and  insult  the  people, 
meet  under  the  name  of  a  Pitt  Club  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  that  corrupt  and  cruel 
minister,  those  who  publish  accounts  of  their 
festivities  always  tell  us  that  such  and  such 
toasts  were  drank,  instead  of  drunk. 

More  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  this  grammar  were  sold,  and  it  should 
be  treated  as  its  author  treated  Loi^/tb's 
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grammar.  It  was  by  practising  what  he 
preached  that  Cobbett  made  his  own  style 
so  excellent  and  so  simple.  You  will  find 
no  sentences  in  which  you  have  to  search 
for  the  nominative,  no  intricate  construc- 
tions, no  fine  and  half-intelligible  words. 
Mr.  Dickens  was  so  charmed  with  the 
style  of  one  of  his  literary  staff  that  he 
asked  him  one  day  how  he  had  acquired 
so  admirable  a  manner.  "  The  fac(  is, 
Mr.  Dickens,"  the  contributor  replied, 
"there  are  a  great  many  words  I  don't 
understand,  and  a  great  many  I  can't 
spell,  so  that  I  am  forced  to  use  a  simple 
set  of  words." 

Cobbett's  hand  was  against  every  man. 
He  hated  the  prince  regent  and  the  min* 
isters,  but  the  Whigs  he  hated  still  more. 
The  Edinburgh  reviewers  were  a  tribe  of 
coxcombs,  a  set  of  the  meanest  politicians 
that  ever  touched  pen  and  paper.  He  fell 
foul  of  one  Liberal  leader  after  another. 
He  attacked  Romilly  and  Brougham  as 
he  did  Castlereagh  and  Liverpool,  Sid- 
mouth  and  Canning.  He  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  modern  school  of  political 
economy,  and  was  as  keen  against  fore- 
stalling and  regrating  as  Lord  Kenyon. 
His  motto  was  Cobbett's  reform  by  or 
through  Cobbett  only :  "  Follow  me,  read 
my  books,  and  you  will  be  happy  and  suc- 
cessful through  life."  He  had  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a  great  prophet,  and  when 
the  forces  that  were  arrayed  against  him 
are  considered,  his  courage  and  pertinac- 
ity will  appear  of  no  mean  order. 

In  wading  through  the  political  life  of 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  tired  of 
the  plots  and  counterplots,  the  jealousies 
and  animosities,  of  which  the  prince  was 
the  centre,  it  is  exhilarating  to  look  at 
them  from  an  outside  standpoint  connect- 
ed with  neither  of  the  political  factions. 
The  Tories  were  in  power  from  1783  to 
1830,  with  tile  exception  of  a  few  months. 
The  Whigs  wanted  their  places,  wanted 
the  patronage,  but  they  had  no  desire  to 
lose  their  political  influence  in  the  country 
by  the  loss  of  the  seats  they  owned.  Had 
they  come  into  ofiice  in  1812  no  real 
change  in  the  representation  would  have 
occurred.  They  had  no  object  in  com- 
mon. Lord  Grey  had  declared  that  re- 
form ought  only  to  be  undertaken  when  it 
was  seriously  and  affectionately  demanded 
by  the  people.  The  Radicals  made  no 
difference  between  Whigs  and  Tories. 
In  Bentham's  eyes  they  acted  under  the 
same  corrupt  influence  and  possessed  the 
same  separate  and  sinister  interest. 
Whigs  and  Tories  alike  were  indebted  to 
proprietorship   and   terrorism    for   their 
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seats.  Against  Lord  Grey  and  a  Whi^ 
aristocracy,  against  Heory  Brougham  and 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  Major  Cartwright 
inveighed  as  bitterly  as  against  the  To 
ries.  The  Edinburgh  Review  retorted 
and  attacked  *Mhe  worst  enemies  of  all 
reform,  who  will  listen  to  no  dictates  of 
moderation,  a  class  of  impostors  who 
showed  a  disregard  of  truth  and  contempt 
of  decency."  The  country  was  to  be  saved 
by  Whig  royalists  and  a  large  open  aris- 
tocracy, who  were  to  exercise  great  cau- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  rotten  boroughs. 

And  loud  and  upright,  till  their  price  be  known, 
They  thwart  the  King's  supplies  to  raise  their 

own  ; 
But  bees  on  flowers  alighting  cease  their  hum, 
So  settling  upon  places  Whigs  grow  dumb. 

They  were  devoid  of  all  patriotism. 
They  sat  and  sulked  when  the  news  came 
of  an  English  victory;  they  refused  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  success 
of  our  arms,  and  the  members  of  Brooks*s 
would  have  been  delighted  to  hear  that 
Wellington  had  been  taken  prisoner. 
Wordsworth  wrote  that  be  exulted  in  the 
triumph  of  his  soul  when  Englishmen  by 
thousands  were  overthrown,  left  without 
glory  on  the  field  or  driven  to  shameful 
flight.  Napoleon  had  Byron^s  best  wishes 
to  manure  the  fields  of  France  with  an 
invading  army,  and  Byron  stigmatized  the 
allied  armies  as  the  thieves  in  Paris. 
They  took  the  Princess  of  Wales  up  when 
they  thought  that  she  could  be  of  use  to 
them,  and  they  threw  her  over  when  it 
suited  them.  They  pandered  to  the  wishes 
of  the  regent,  and  they  were  flung  over  by 
him  directly  he  saw  that  he  could  do  with- 
out them.  Any  arrangement  which  would 
have  resulted  in  the  accession  to  power 
of  Wellesley  and  Canning,  of  Lord  Moira 
or  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  was  little 
likely  to  content  Cobbett  and  nis  readers. 
Whatever  was  dependent  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  favor,  or  that  had  relations  with 
the  court,  ihey  must  have  distrusted.  The 
lapse  of  time  fortunately  conceals  many 
ugly  things,  but  it  has  never  concealed  an 
uglier  thing  than  George  the  Fourth. 
Satire  could  not  wish  for  a  better  theme 
than  the  prince  regent  marrying  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  drunk  in  the  grate 
on  his  wedding  night,  taking  his  wife's 
bracelets  to  deck  his  mistress's  arms. 
With  more  favorites  than  Solomon,  he 
imitated  that  monarch's  extravagances  in 
building  without  possessing  his  architec- 
tural knowledge.  The  furniture  for  Carl- 
ton House  during  two  years  and  three- 
quarters    cost   160,000/.,  and  vast   sums 
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were  thrown  away  over  the  pavilion  at 
Brighton  and  the  cottage  at  Virginia 
Water.  His  debts  were  beinc:  continually 
paid  by  the  country,  and  on  each  occasion 
he  concealed  some,  presenting  an  incom- 
plete schedule.  His  debts  were  his  poli- 
tics, and  his  own  gratification  his  sole 
object.  Here  is  a  political  scene  from 
Carlton  House  in  1812.  When  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  bad  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  government 
after  the  prince's  celebrated  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  prince  abused  them  in 
such  terms  at  dinner  that  his  daughter 
burst  into  tears,  owing  to  her  distress  at 
her  father's  language. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  upon  Lord  Moira's 
calling  at  Carlton  House  by  the  Princess  order, 
the  Prince  sent  out  his  pag'e-in-waiting  to  him, 
to  tell  him  that  he  had  b^n  so  drunk  the  pre- 
ceding night  he  was  not  well  enough  to  see 
him,  but  ordered  the  page  to  tell  him  that  he, 
the  Prince,  had  settled  the  Catholic  question, 
which  was  not  any  longer  to  form  a  Govern* 
ment  question. 

As  a  son,  a  husband,  a  lover,  a  friend,  a 
debtor,  the  prince  showed  much  the  same 
qualities.  In  spite  of  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  **  his  irresistible  impulse  of  filial 
duty  and  affection  to  his  beloved  and 
afHicted  father,"  he  behaved  to  him  in  a 
way,  to  use  Mr.  Grenville's  words,  *Mo 
make  one's  blood  run  cold."  He  cheated, 
and  was  cheated  in  turn.  George  Hanger 
was  one  of  his  friends,  and  has  left  behind 
him  some  memoirs  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  own  debts  and  troubles  and 
tailors'  bills.  One  winter's  dress-clothes 
alone  cost  him  900/.  A  morning  suit  for 
a  birthday  cost  80/.,  while  that  for  the 
evening  cost  about  180/.,  being  the  first 
satin  coat  that  appeared  in  this  country. 
The  prince  was  a  master  in  the  art  of 
dress,  and  on  one  occasion,  according  to 
Moore,  began  to  cry  when  Brummell  told 
him  he  did  not  like  the  cut  of  bis  coat. 
Tears  were  at  his  command  as  though 
he  were  a  child.  He  cried  when  Lord 
Moira  left  him,  and  he  cried  for  Mr. 
Fitzherbert.  I  have  mentioned  Colonel 
Hanger's  name,  however,  that  I  may  in- 
troduce the  bet  of  the  comparative  swift* 
ness  of  the  turkey  and  the  goose,  by  which 
the  prince  was  victimized.  George  Haog* 
er,  having  settled  the  question  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  first  introduced  the  subject 
at  dinner,  and  gave  his  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  turkey.  Others  backed  the  goose, 
and  a  match  of  twenty  turkeys  against 
twenty  geese  was  made  for  a  aistaoce  oC 
ten  miles.  The  prince  backed  the  turkeys 
heavily  at  two  to  one,  and  commissioned 
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Hanger  to  choose  twenty  of  the  finest 
birds  he  could  find.  On  the  day  appointed, 
the  prince  and  his  party  of  turkeys  and 
Mr.  Berkeley  and  his  party  of  geese  set 
off  to  decide  the  match.  For  the  first 
three  hours  everything  seenned  to  indi- 
cate that  the  turkeys  would  be  the  win- 
ners, as  they  were  then  two  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  geese;  but  as  night  came  on, 
the  turkeys  began  to  stretch  out  their 
necks  towards  the  branches  of  the  trees 
which  lined  the  sides  of  the  road.  In 
vain  the  prince  poked  at  them  with  a  pole 
to  which  a  bit  of  red  cloth  was  attached, 
in  vain  George  Hanger  dislodged  one 
from  its  roosting-place,  in  vain  was  barlev 
strewn  upon  the  road.  The  geese  wad- 
died  on  in  the  mean  time,  and  passed  the 
turkey  party,  who  were  all  busy  in  the 
trees  dislodging  their  obstinate  birds;  all 
their  efforts,  however,  were  to  no  effect, 
and  the  geese  were  declared  the  winners. 

Atque  utinam  his  potius  nugis  tota  ilia  dedis- 

set 
Tempora  saevitis  I 

Charles  the  Second  was  not  a  moral 
monarch,  and  his  court  did  not  set  a  very 
high  value  on  female  virtue  as  far  as  we 
know ;  but  it  does  not  lose  by  compari- 
son with  that  of  the  prince  regent. 
Charles  made  his  favorites  duchesses. 
George  deserted  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  it 
was  his  brother  William  who  offered  to 
create  her  a  duchess.  Charles  knew  what 
war  was,  what  hairbreadth  escapes  were, 
and  what  might  be  achieved  by  a  few 
devoted  friends  against  a  whole  country 
eager  to  make  him  a  prisoner.  George 
believed  he  had  been  present  at  Water- 
loo, and  taxed  the  politeness  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellins(ton,  who  could  only  say  in  reply 
to  his  recollections,  '*  I  have  often  heard 
3'our  Majesty  say  so.*' 

Courtier  though  he  was,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  wrote  on  the  queen's  death  to  Mr. 
Morritt:  — 

I  fear  the  effect  of  this  event  on  public  man- 
ners. Were  there  but  a  weight  at  the  back  of 
the  drawing-room  door,  which  would  slam  it 
in  the  face  of  courtesans,  its  fall  ought  to  be 
lamented.  Honest  old  Evelyn^s  account  of 
Charles-  the  Second's  Court  presses  on  one's 
recollection,  and  prepares  the  mind  for  anxious 
apprehensions. 

Apprehensions  might  well  exist  and  som- 
bre prophecies  be  made.  The  rage  for 
appointments,  for  pensions,  for  sinecures 
was  perhaps  the  greater  because  of  the 
fear  that  the  harvest  might  only  last  a 
short  time.  Success  belonged,  as  it  al- 
wa3*s  does,  to  the  importunate.    ^  It  is  a 


strange,  scrambling  world,"  writes  a  cler- 
gyman, "and  there  are  at  least  fifty  appli- 
cations for  everything  that  falls,  however 
trifling.  I  will  do  my  best.*'  Cobbett,  of 
course,  inveighed  against  the  clergy,  who, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  were  staunchly 
opposed  to  reform.  The  value  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  was  estimated  in  those 
days  with  a  certain  crudity,  which  must 
have  afforded  amusement  to  the  mali- 
cious. One  bishop,  writing  to  another  in 
1805,  says:  — 

By  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstances, 
vou  are  nominated  to  a  bishopric  of  revenues 
beyond  what  you  or  any  of  your  friends  could 
have  expected.  I  saw  the  Archbishop-elect, 
and  he  said,  "  If  your  friend  is  my  successor, 
he  may  be  assured  that  he  will  find  it  nearer 
4,000/.  than  3,500/.  He  is  much  a  man  of 
business  and  very  accurate.  An  income  like 
this  will  soon  repay  the  expenses  which  await 
you,  and  enable  you  after  living  up  to  your 
station  to  save  money.  60/.  will  pay  for  your 
robes,  and  your  first  payment  of  first-fruits  will 
not  occur  till  the  end  of  September.  The 
house  is  large,  and  I  presume  you  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  furniture  there  more  than  you  will 
receive  for  that  at  Durham.  A  very  intimate 
friend  of  mine  will  succeed  you  at  Durham, 
and  I  can  add  for  your  satisfaction  that  he  will 
be  speedily  solvent  for  your  furniture." 

The  appointment,  however,  was  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  the  new  bishop,  in  spite 
of  all  the  temptations  which  were  offered 
to  him  in  the  guise  of  the  highest  prizes 
of  the  Church,  remained  true  to  his  party, 
spoke  every  year  almost  alone  among  his 
colleagues  on  the  bench  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  was 
abused  by  one  side  and  lauded  by  the 
other,  and  lived  to  see  the  realization  of 
his  wishes  and  to  vote  for  the  Reform 
Bill  before  he  died.  Before  Mr.  Pitt  had 
given  away  this  see,  he  received  a  letter  ^ 
from  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  thanking  him 
for  his  intention  of  conferring  it  upon  him, 
of  which  Lord  Stanhope  says,  **  There  is 
something  worthy  of  record  in  the  plan  of 
soliciting  a  favor  by  returning  thanks  for 
it  as  though  already  conferred.*' 

Appointments  were  supposed  to  enable 
a  man  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  found  a 
family ;  the  owner  of  the  governor-general- 
ship of  India  expected  to  save  a  sufficient 
sum  in  five  years  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
of  the  peerage  which  was  offered  to  him 
at  the  close  of  his  tenure  of  office. 

Party  feeling  ran  high,  the  sense  of 
injustice  and  of  oppression  was  keen,  but 
I  have  no  ioteotion  of  endeavoring  to 
make  excuses  for  Cobbett's  language,  or 
to  deny  that  it  must  have  bad  an  unfortu- 
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Date  mfluence  on  misguided  men.  He 
knew  DO  master  and  gave  no  quarter. 
Sydney  Smith,  the  most  coosistent  of 
reformers,  a  light  to  lighten  his  order, 
called  Cobbett  ''that  coDsummate  vil- 
lain" When  Shelley  was  describing 
Hell,  he  said  it  was  a  city  much  like  Lon- 
don :  — 

There  is  a  Castles  and  a  Canning, 

A  Cobbett  and  a  Castlereagh, 
All  sorts  of  caitiff  corpses  planning, 
All  sorts  of  cozening  for  trepanning 
Corpses  less  corrupt  than  they. 

To  Cobbett's  account  were  placed  many 
of  the  fires  that  lit  up  at  night  peaceful 
English  villages.  All  that  can  be  urged 
in  extenuation  is  that  the  time  was  one  of 
war,  war  between  frightened  rulers  who 
had  been  contemporaries  of  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  goaded  slaves. 
Justice  had  attained  to  a  high  standard  of 
her  proverbial  blindness.  The  frequency 
of  executions  before  the  alteration  of  the 
penal  laws  no  doubt  blunted  men*s  feel- 
ings, an  instance 'of  which  we  have  in  Mr. 
Grevi lie's  remark  when  several  boys,  to 
their  amazement,  were  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  for  some  slight  misdemeanor: 
**  Never  did  I  see  boys  cry  so."  When 
remissions  were  proposed,  the  govern- 
ment was  supposed  to  be  at  stake. 

We  shall  not  know  whether  we  are  on  6ur 
heads  or  on  our  feet  [said  Lord  Ellenborough]. 
If  you  repeal  the  act  which  inflicts  the  penalty 
of  death  for  stealing  to  the  value  of  five  shil- 
lings in  a  shop,  you  will  be  called  upon  next 
year  to  repeal  a  law  which  prescribes  the 
penalty  of  death  for  stealing  five  shillings  in  a 
dwelling-house,  there  being  no  person  within. 

The  wonder  is  that  Cobbett  escaped 
the  clutches  of  the  law  so  long.  He  had 
written  with  the  sword  of  Damocles  sus- 
pended above  his  head,  and  in  June,  1810, 
it  fell.  His  strictures  on  the  flogging  of 
the  local  militia  at  Ely  by  the  German 
legion  were  made  the  subject  of  prosecu- 
tion, with  the  result  that  he  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000/.  and  to  be  impris- 
oned in  Newgate  for  two  years.  Cobbett 
bore  the  blow  gallantly,  and  his  own  ac- 
count of  his  life  in  prison  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  passages  in  his  biography. 
He  went  00  farming  his  land  at  Botley, 
whence  every  week  a  hamper  was  sent  to 
Newgate  with  early  flowers  and  blossoms, 
or  fruit,  or  some  sweet  association  of  bis 
country  home.  He  dictated  the  '*  Regis- 
ter" to  his  two  eldest  childreui  he  edu- 
cated the  younger  ones,  and  probably 
oever  was  life  in  prison,  or  indeed  out  of 
prison,  better  spent  before* 
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When  the  two  years  of  imprison  meat 
were  over,  his  friends  welcomed  him  at  a 
public  dinner,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
declared  that  the  cause  in  which  be  had 
suffered  was  that  of  our  Sidneys  and 
Hampdens.  The  **  Register  "  was  written 
with  renewed  energy,  and  the  weekly  sale 
averaged  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
thousand.  Cobbett  was  a  thorn  in  the 
side  ol  the  government  from  i8i2to  1817. 
The  fortunes  of  war  varied;  now  the  min- 
isters, now  the  Radicals,  scored  a  success. 
The  Whigs  hardly  existed  as  a  party ;  the 
Grenvilles,  tired  of  fruitless  opposition, 
were  meditatine;  the  construction  of  a 
third  party,  and  paving  the  way  for  the 
negotiation  which  took  effect  in  1822. 
The  popularity  which  accrued,  owing  to 
the  happy  termination  of  the  war,  was 
lost  in  the  distress  of  the  succeeding  year. 
The  inflated  prices  of  the  war  had  col- 
lapsed, and  the  position  was  terribly  felt 
by  the  agricultural  interest.  What  we 
are  seeing  now  was  intensified  then ; 
wretched  crops,  and  distressed  landlords 
groaning  under  the  land  thrown  upon 
their  hands,  and  the  reduction  of  their 
rents  by  fifty  per  cent.  Gloom  and  dis* 
content  filled  the  country  from  north  to 
south.  There  were  nightly  drillings  in 
Yorkshire ;  there  was  the  tramp  of  armed 
men  marching,  and  the  burning  of  mills, 
and  the  wreck  of  manufactories.  The 
alarmists  became  more  alarmed,  every 
shadow  contained  a  conspiracy.  Reports 
of  rebellion  were  transmitted  to  the  gov* 
emment ;  a  hundred  thousand  men  were 
said  to  be  in  arms  in  Northumberland. 
**  I  was  told,"  said  Mr.  Lambton,  "  that 
my  property  was  to  be  partitioned,  and 
that  on  my  return  I  should  find  others 
enjoying  it.  I  said,  I  don't  believe  it,  but 
if  it  be  true,  I  would  much  rather  my 
property  should  be  partitioned  among  my 
friends  in  the  north  than  among  tbecor- 
fuptionists  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
The  prisons  were  full.  Leigh  and  John 
Hunt  expiated  their  sarcasm  on  the  prince 
regent  —  whom  they  called  **  a  fat  Adonis 
of  fifty  "(Cobbett,  by  the  by,  asserted  that 
he  weighed  a  quarter  of  a  ton),  *'  a  man 
who  had  just  closed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
without  one  single  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  his  country  or  the  respect  of  bis  pos- 
terity"—  by  two  3*ears  in  Surrey  gaol. 
Shelley  lost  the  custody  of  his  children, 
and  retired  to  Italy,  whence  be  lashed 
the  English  ministry  in  safety. 

l*he  growing  disaffection  of  the  country 
at  last  induced  the  government  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  Cobbett  was 
able  to  boast  that  be  was  the  persoa 
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a^aiDst  whom  that  sospensioo  was  mainly 
directed.  Cromwell  and  Hampden  were 
at  the  point  of  leaving  these  shores  in 
1637,  and  of  seeking  a  refuge  from  perse- 
cution in  America.  Southey  and  a  chosen 
band  had  the  same  thought  in  later  days. 
Cobbett  yielded  to  the  storm  and  sought 
safety  in  flight,  and  he  did  not  return  to 
Cngland  until  1819,  when  he  conceived 
the  lamentable  idea  of  adding  to  the  im- 
portance of  his  arrival  by  bringing  with 
him  the  bones  of  Tom  Paine  in  a  box, 
which  was  lodged  at  the  Liverpool  custom- 
house. The  English  hate  melodrama, 
and  had  plenty  to  do  besides  admire  Tom 
Paine*s  remains ;  and  Byron  summed  up 
the  episode  in  language  worthy  of  Cob- 
bett:— 

In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 
Will  Cobbett  has  done  well ; 

You  visit  him  on  earth  again, 
He'll  visit  you  in  Hell. 

If  Cobbett  left  England  in  a  disturbed 
state,  the  lapse  of  two  years  had  not  im- 
proved its  condition.  The  Manchester 
riot  had  taken  place,  and  Yorkshire  sym- 
pathy with  the  rioters  had  received  a 
check  in  the  deposition  of  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam  from  the  lord-lieutenancy.  Cobbett 
continued  his  old  life,  wrote,  quarrelled, 
tried  to  get  into  Parliament,  and  failed. 
His  speech  at  the  close  of  his  contest  at 
Preston  must  have  delighted  his  audience : 
**  Gentlemen,  I  have  done  much  good  to 
you  by  coming.  I  have  sweated  your  ty- 
rants; I  have  bled  them;  I  have  made 
the  silly  honorable  (the  lat»  Lord  Derby) 
throw  15,000/.  among  you,  and  that's  no 
joke,  for  though  these  lords  have  too 
much  land,  they  have  not  too  much  mon- 
ey. I  have  tickled  the  captain  too;  he 
nust  have  pledged  his  half  pay  to  keep 
open  houses  for  you,  and  now  he  must 
live  on  plates  of  beef  and  goes  of  gin  for 
the  next  seven  years."  Failure  was  not 
likely  to  daunt  him,  his  old  confidence  in 
himself  continued,  and  he  tilted  as  gal- 
lantly as  ever  against  the  placemen,  the 
borough-mongers,  and  the  sinecurists. 
No  one  got  praise  from  him,  from  "that 
great,  snorting  bawler,  Mr.  Pitt,*'  **this 
old  porpoise  of  a  Bourbon,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe,'* "  the  impudent  spouter  Canning," 
"  base  Burke,"  down  to  the  <'  lank  Whigs 
of  1830,  lank  and  merciless  as  hungry 
wolves." 

It  was  not  until  1832  that  the  doors  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  opened  to 
him  as  member  for  Oldham,  which  be 
represented  up  to  his  death,  which  took 
place  three  years  later.    One  anecdote  of 
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Cobbett  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  A 
few  weeks  before  his  entry  into  Parlia- 
ment, he  had,  when  in  Scotland,  promised 
his  friends  to  pay  them  a  second  visit  and 
lecture  to  them;  after  his  election,  how- 
ever, he  considered  such  an  occupation 
as  lecturing  quite  unfitted  for  the  exalted 
sphere  to  which  he  had  been  called,  and 
he  therefore  refused  to  redeem  the  prom- 
ise he  had  given. 

Important  as  was  his  work  as  a  politi- 
cian, it  is  as  a  typical  Englishman  and  a 
writer  of  English  that  Cobbett  attracts 
and  interests  and  will  live  amons:st  us. 
"Damn  politics,"  he  writes  to  Dr.  Mit- 
ford  from  the  farm  at  Botley.  "  Is  Snip 
with  pup  yet?  —  a  matter  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  whether  the  Prince  of  As- 
turias  is  to  be  hanged  or  not."  You  can 
picture  him  in  his  red  waistcoat  plodding 
about  his  farm,  stopping  up  pathways, 
inclosing  land  and  stocking  it  with  bares 
and  pheasants  after  the  Kishion  of  the 
most  approved  preserver  of  game.  Un- 
like Dr.  Johnson,  at  least  as  regards  early 
rising,  he  practised  what  he  preached.. 
He  got  up  early,  he  lived  simply,  he  never 
spent  more  than  thirty-five  minutes  dur- 
ing the  day  on  all  his  meals,  and  he  lived 
for  a  year  on  a  mutton  chop  a  dav.  He 
was  English  in  his  dislike  of  novelties,  of 
new-fangled  theories,  of  inventions,  of 
philosophies.  He  disliked  clubs;  you 
should  read  the  newspaper  only  at  home. 
He  bated  Malthus,  "  the  check-population 
parson,"  and  Jenner,  and  spoke  of  the 
"good,  old-fashioned,  seam-giving  and 
dimple-dipping  small-pox."  Tea  and  po- 
tatoes he  abused  as  though  thev  were 
Burdett  and  Castlereagh.  In  all  kind 
household  offices,  in  the  mutual  tender- 
nesses and  ministrations  of  wedded  life, 
he  took  more  than  a  man's  ordinary  share. 
When  his  wife  lay  ill  in  Philadelphia  and 
could  not  sleep  on  account  of  the  noise 
the  dogs  made  around  their  house,  he  sal- 
lied forth,  and,  barefooted  that  he  might 
not  disturb  her,  on  the  hot  bricks  of  the 
causeway,  so  hot  that  they  burnt  his  feet, 
he  walked  backwards  and  forwards  the 
livelong  night,  throwing  stones  and  thus 
keeping  the  dogs  at  a  distance. 

His  papers  were  often  written  amidst 
the  racket  and  noise  of  children ;  while  he 
was  writing  his  first  book  he  was  rocking 
the  cradle,  and  to  the  great  object  of  mak- 
ing bis  children's  lives  happy  and  inno- 
cent he  made  everything  give  way.  A 
happy  marriage  prompted  some  of  his 
finest  sentences,  and  no  hish  priest  of 
Venus  ever  celebrated  love's  praises  ia 
more  inspired  strains* 
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Love,  he  said,  rescued  me  from  a  state  of 
horrible  slavery ;  placed  the  whole  of  my  time 
at  my  own  disposal ;  made  me  as  free  as  air ; 
removed  every  restraint  apon  the  operations 
of  my  mind,  naturally  disposed  to  communi- 
cate its  thougiits  to  others  ;  and  gave  me  for 
my  leisure  hours  a  companion,  who,  though 
deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  what  is  called 
learning,  had  so  much  good  sense,  so  much 
useful  knowledge,  was  so  innocent,  so  just  in 
all  her  ways,  so  pure  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  so  disinterested,  so  generous,  so  devoted 
to  me  and  her  children,  so  free  from  all  dis- 
guise and  withal  so  beautiful,  and  so  talkative 
and  in  a  voice  so  sweet,  so  cheering,  that  I 
must,  seeing  the  health  and  the  capacity  which 
it  had  pleased  God  to  give  me,  have  been  a 
criminal  if  I  had  done  much  less  than  that 
which  I  have  done,  and  I  have  always  said  that 
if  my  country  feel  any  gratitude  for  my  labors, 
that  gratitude  is  due  to  her  full  as  much  as  to 
me. 

As  a  writer  of  pure  Eo^lisb,  Cobbett 
stands  out  almost  uorivalled,  aod  hun- 
dreds of  passages  might  be  quoted  from 
his  writings  which  are  masterpieces  of 
diction.  He  did  not  draw  bis  illustrations 
from  the  fantasies  of  a  perplexed  brain, 
but  from  that  nature  which  is  always  ready 
to  reveal  her  secrets  to  those  who  love 
her.  You  will  find  his  descriptions  of 
scenery  as  true  as  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  flowers  and  trees  and  coppices 
and  wolds  and  woodlands  and  the  birds 
and  beasts  that  belong  to  them,  are  all 
put  in  tbeir  proper  places.  His  word- 
paintings  savor  sometimes  of  almost  an 
excessive  realism.  We  should  be  con- 
tented in  describing  some  noise  to  say  it 
was  like  the  squeaking  of  pigs.  Cobbett 
says  it  was  like  **  the  squeaking  of  little 
pigs,  when  the  sow  is  lying  on  them."  In 
another  passage,  after  rating  the  literary 
hack  below  the  carpenter  or  the  hedger, 
he  stigmatizes  him  as  **  a  miserable  fribble 
of  a  wretch  who  could  hardly  disentangle 
his  carcase  if  clasped  by  a  couple  of  stout 
brambles,  and  who  hardly  knows  a  rough 
sheep-dog  from  a  sheep."  All  his  illustra- 
tions are  English.  He  was  ever  thinking 
of  England  when  he  wrote;  he  gloried  in 
her  past,  in  the  husbandmen  who  tilled 
her  fields,  in  the  architects  who  reared  her 
cathedrals,  the  monks  who  succored  and 
fed  the  poor  in  their  stately  buildings; 
and  if  he  lamented  over  the  times  io  which 
he  lived,  it  was  because  the  comparison 
he  drew  between  the  reigns  of  the  Ed- 
wards and  the  Georges  was  in  his  eyes 
unfavorable  to  the  latter. 

Sixty  years  of  struggles  and  aspirations 
have  brought,  us  nearer  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  light.    Our  hope  ta  that  it  is  do 


ignis  fatuus,  no  dancing  meteor  of  the 
marshes  that  we  follow.  I  remember 
travelling  amidst  exquisite  scenery,  under 
cloudless  skies,  in  warmth  and  sunshine, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mediterranean, 
when  a  friend  of  mine,  pointing  to  the 
snow  that  was  gleaming  on  the  peaks  of 
the  Alps  above  us,  said,  '*  That  is  to  re- 
mind us  we  are  mortals.*'  So  in  spite 
of  all  the  luxuries  of  our  lives  we  have 
chill  prospects  on  every  side  to  tell  us 
how  little  our  vaunted  improvements  are 
worth,  and  how  thin  the  veneer  is  of  civil- 
ization.  Our  railways  and  schools  and 
libraries  and  clubs  are  monuments  of  our 
energy  and  wealth,  but  they  are  only 
means  to  an  end,  the  attainment  of  happi- 
ness by  the  community  at  large.  A  na- 
tion wants  pleasures  as  well  as  work.  To 
play  wisely,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  puts  it,  is  a 
great  achievement,  and  we  are  losing  the 
capacity  as  well  as  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  healthy  play.  Nature  gave  us 
pure  air  and  water;  we  have  made  them 
a  curse  to  ourselves  and  to  our  neighbors. 
Science  discovers  to  us  her  secrets,  but 
we  laugh  at  her  instructions  and  treat 
them  with  contempt,  and  fifty  years  hence 
the  same  surprise  will  be  felt  by  our  de- 
scendants on  reading  the  accounts  of  our 
habits  and  society  that  we  feel  when  we 
study  the  history  of  our  grandfathers  who 
liveci  under  the  last  of  the  Georges. 

Charles  Milnes  Gaskell. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 
THE    RESCUE. 

We  left  Ralph  Leslie  at  Penang,  in  a 
reaction  of  anxieties  after  his  first  relief. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  the  getting  a  cast 
on  board  ship  to  the  Sumatra  coast,  and 
even  chartering  a  craft  on  his  own  account 
was  more  than  a  question  of  time  and 
money.  The  mongrel  skippers  in  these 
seas  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  a  neigh- 
borhood where  pirates  were  wont  to  be  as 
common  as  lighthouses  are  rare.  The 
Sir  Stamford  Scraper  was  still  under  re- 
pair, and  the  master  declined  the  respon- 
sibility of  doing  more  than  detaching  » 
veteran  of  the  crew  to  accompany  Mr. 
Leslie  as  pilot.  It  reallv  seemed  that  he 
was  likely  to  be  indefinitely  leg-bound  — 
in  which  case  he  must  have  fretted  him- 
self off  with  a  fever  or  a  liver  coroplaiot  — 
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when  fortaoe  very  seasooably  befrieoded 
bim. 

H.M.S.  Severn,  a  big  composite  gun- 
vessel,  carrying  four  heavy  breech-loading 
guns,  with  a  couple  of  Gardner  machine- 
guns  to  boot,  was  signalled,  and  soon 
steamed  into  the  port.  Naturally  the  cap- 
tain was  invited  to  dine  at  Government 
House,  and  there  Leslie  met  him.  It  im- 
mediately occurred  to  our  friend  that  all 
his  ends  would  be  more  than  answered  if 
he  could  only  take  the  Severn  to  Sanga. 
He  had  spoken  on  the  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernor, who  doubted  whether  the  business 
could  be  managed,  but  was  very  willing  to 
help  it  forward.  But  when  they  broached 
the  affair  to  Captain  MacDonald  after  the 
claret  had  been  circulating,  he  made  no 
difficulties ;  quite  the  contrary.  As  it 
chanced,  he  had  met  Moray  and  his 
daughter  in  London;  a  Celt  himself,  his 
heart  warmed  to  a  Highlander  in  difficul- 
ties, and,  like  the  Malay  chiefs,  his  chiv- 
alry was  enlisted  on  behalf  of  a  fair  maiden 
Jn  distress.  *  He  was  a  strong-willed  officer 
besides,  with  influence  at  the  Admiralty ; 
and  moreover,  he  fancied  the  idea  of  a 
flying  trip  to  Sumatra,  with  an  off  chance 
of  a  little  fighting  thrown  in. 

**  Sumatra  lies  beyond  my  roving  com- 
mission," he  said,  **and  I  cannot  act  with- 
out definite  orders.  The  admiral  on  the 
station  is  at  sea  with  the  squadron  — 
Heaven  only  knows  where  I  —  and  I  can't 
communicate  with  him.  But  Til  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  1*11  send  a  telegram  off  to 
the  Admiralty,  asking  leave  and  pleading 
urgency.  I  don't  doubt  1  shall  get  leave ; 
but  to  make  matters  doubly  sure,  perhaps 
the  governor  will  back  me  up  with  the 
Foreign  Office." 

The  governor  was  agreeable,  and  Leslie 
said,  moreover,  that  Moray  had  a  nephew, 
an  active  M.P.,  who  would  undertake  to 
focus  the  influence  of  the  president  of  the 
Council  on  the  affair. 

**Then  I  think  we  may  consider  it  as 
good  as  settled,"  exclaimed  the  gallant 
skipper,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  I  shall  be 
ready  to  heave  up  the  anchor  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and,  Mr.  Leslie,  vou  had 
better  bring  your  traps  on  board." 

So,  to  cut  the  story  short,  the  three  tele- 
grams were  despatched  ;  the  answers  were 
altogether  satisfactory,  and  the  Severn 
spread  her  canvas  to  a  favoring  breeze, 
while  the  stokers  and  auxiliary  screw 
lent  a  second  set  of  wings  to  her  flight. 
She  had  sighted  the  volcanic  peaks  be- 
hind Sanga,  looming  like  light-grey  clouds 
on  the  southern  horizon.  Gradually  the 
forests  bad  been  seen,  rising  slowly  out 


of  the  sea;  and  then  they  could  distin- 
guish through  the  glasses  the  verdant 
patches  of  clearing  on  the  slopes  behind 
the  black  shore-belt  of  the  mangroves.  It 
struck  them  as  singular  that  there  was 
something  looking  like  a  haze  of  smoke 
just  where,  according  to  the  charts,  should 
be  the  mouth  of  the  Sanga  River. 

**  It  seems  as  if  they  had  been  burning 
forest,"  remarked  Captain  MacDonald, 
passing  the  telescope  to  bis  first  lieuten- 
ant. 

**  It's  a  forest  fire,  and  a  big  one  too, 
sure  enough,  sir,"  returned  that  officer, 
after  a  long,  steady  gaze.  "  Strange  that 
they  should  be  burning  forest,  too,  and  to 
that  extent,  and  at  this  time,  if  that  be  the 
river  that  leads  to  the  settlement." 

Leslie,  who  was  standing  at  the  cap- 
tain's elbow,  took  the  alarm  at  once.  In 
the  excitement  of  his  approach  to  the  girl 
he  loved  so  dearly,  his  apprehensions  were 
ready  to  forboae  the  worst.  Yet  he 
dropped  the  glass  he  had  seized,  as  a  hail 
came  down  from  the  crosstrees. 

'*  A  fleet  of  boats  standing  eastward 
under  the  shore,  three  points  away  on  the 
lee  bow." 

In  a  minute  or  so  Leslie,  with  much 
resolution,  though  with  little  grace  or  dex- 
terity, had  accomplished  his  first  ascent 
on  board  ship,  and  was  holding  on  some- 
how to  the  stays  by  the  side  of  the  look- 
out man  in  the  maintop.  The  captain, 
sympathizing  with  the  natural  anxiety  of 
his  friend  and  passenger,  had  put  his  dig- 
nity in  his  pocket,  and  followed.  Leslie, 
by  something  like  an  intuition,  had  more 
than  a  glimmering  of  the  truth;  but  the 
captain  shook  his  head  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  he  should  overhaul  those  fiying 
prahus. 

"  They  may  be  from  Sanga,  or  they  may 
be  on  peaceful  business ;  and  very  possi- 
bly they  are.  If  we  overhauled  them,  they 
would  run  into  shallow  water;  and  it 
would  be  more  than  my  commission  is 
worth  to  attack  them,  without  knowing 
how  the  land  lies.  You  are  making  your- 
self needlessly  uneasy,  believe  me,  my 
dear  fellow;  and  in  any  case  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  drive  hard  ahead 
and  communicate  with  the  settlement. 
Then,  if  we  find  that  those  gentry  ought 
to  be  overhauled  for  any  reason,  rely  upon 
it  I  shall  be  alongside  of  them  in  no  time." 

Ralph  saw  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and 
was  forced  to  be  content.  Fresh  fuel  was 
heaped  on  the  furnaces ;  and  the  Severn, 
bending  over,  cut  through  the  waves  at  a 
pace  that  would  have  contented  any  one 
but  a  balf*frenzied  lover. 
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But  like  the  Hebrew  watchman  who 
saw  the  swift  messengers,  the  lookout 
man  in  the  Severn  had  his  work  cut  out 
for  him. 

*'  A  boat  crossing  the  bar,"  was  the  next 
announcement  from  on  high;  "another" 
—  "  four  "  —  "  six  "  —  "  thirteen." 

**  A  second  flotilla/*  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tain ;  **  the  plot  thickens.  But  I  shall 
speak  those  latter  gentry  at  any  rate,  Mr. 
Leslie;  and  in  fifty  minutes  or  so  at  the 
outside,  I  hope  your  mind  may  be  set  at 
rest." 

This  squadron  at  all  events  was  friendly. 
It  made  no  attempt  to  escape  her  Majes- 
ty's war-ship.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
biggest  of  the  prahus  was  rapidly  rowed 
towards  the  Severn ;  and  ere  long,  and 
standing  out  on  the  lofty  prow,  Ralph  dis- 
tinguished the  figure  of  his  uncle.  A 
strange  meeting  in  such  circumstances, 
in  those  tropical  seas  I  The  ship  furled 
her  upper  canvas  and  reversed  her  en- 
gines; the  prahu  was  swept  adroitly 
alongside,  and  Moray,  seizing  the  side- 
ropes,  swung  himself  up  upon  the  deck. 

Each  fibre  in  his  nerves  was  throbbing; 
he  stood  there  like  the  high-mettled  racer, 
among  the  score  of  competitors  eager  for 
the  start,  with  self-control  as  a  rider,  rein- 
ing him  in.  He  first  grasped  his  nephew's 
hand,  and  exclaimed,  **The  captain?" 
Leslie,  only  too  ready  to  take  the  alarm, 
had  no  time  to  speak,  for  Captain  Mac- 
Donald  stepped  forward,  courteous  but 
silent.  He  saw  that  seconds  were  pre- 
cious, and  that  it  was  for  the  resident  at 
Sanga  to  speak.  The  father  told  his  tale 
in  lew  words;  but  before  he  had  well 
finished,  the  order  had  been  given  to 
change  the  course  of  the  Severn.  Then 
there  was  leisure  to  listen  to  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  events,  as  each  yard  of 
canvas  that  had  been  reefed  was  spread 
again  to  the  light  breeze-;  while  engineers 
and  stokers,  thrilling  in  sympathy,  were 
feeding  the  furnaces  and  poking  tlie  fires. 
The  fact  had  somehow  speedily  got  wind 
that  the  beautiful  daughter  of  their  stout 
old  countryman  was  being  carried  away 
by  those  ruffianly  Malays,  who  were  melt- 
ing out  of  sight  on  the  eastern  horizon ; 
and  each  British  seaman  felt  a  personal 
longing  to  bring  the  rascally  ravishers  to 
book. 

Captain  MacDonald,  when  his  own 
kind-hearted  curiosity  was  satisfied,  with 
the  tact  and  sympathy  of  a  gentleman, 
left  the  uncle  and  nephew  to  themselves. 
His  delicacy,  if  not  misplaced,  was  need- 
less. Their  minds  were  preoccupied  with 
one  terrible  idea;  they  said  nothing  that 


all  the  world  might  not  have  heard.  At 
all  events,  they  might  be  pretty  easy  upon 
one  point;  the  Severn  was  swiftly  over- 
hauling the  flying  squadron ;  in  a  couple 
of  hours  at  the  utmost  she  would  have  it 
under  her  guns.  What  might  happen 
then.  Heaven  only  could  tell.  Old  Malay 
mariners,  who  had  come  aboard  with  Mo- 
ray, declared  that  all  along  that  coast  the 
mangrove  jungle  was  impervious  —  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  the  enemy 
beaching  their  boats  and  beating  a  re- 
treat by  land.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sea  shallowed  so  gradually  —  though  they 
did  not  profess  to  report  accurate  sound- 
ings—  that  it  was  very  possible  the  pirati- 
cal squadron  might  keep  beyond  reach  of 
the  corvette. 

So  it  proved.  The  Severn  cut  ofiE  the 
retreat,  as  it  would  have  taken  its  natu- 
ral course  round  a  jutting  sand-spit ;  the 
Malay  squadron  was  baffled  and  embayed, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  brought  to  in  com- 
parative safety.  Captain  «Macdonald« 
though  in  the  habit  of  acting  for  himself, 
called  a  war<ouncil  on  his  quarterdeck 
under  these  critical  circumstances.  Or 
rather,  he  consulted  his  two  civilian  pas- 
sengers, who  had  all  that  was  most  dear 
in  their  lives  at  stake. 

'*  In  other  circumstances,  I  should  can- 
nonade the  scoundrels,"  said  the  captain, 
**and  then  pipe  away  the  boats'  crews  and 
send  them  to  attack  under  cover  of  the 

guns.     But " 

**  For  God's  sake,  don't  use  the  guns. 
Captain  MacDonald  I "  exclaimed  the  un- 
fortunate father.  Then,  recollecting  him- 
self, he  added  with  an  effort,  '*  And  yet  yoa 
must  do  your  duty." 

**  They  have  sacked  an  English  settle- 
ment," returned  the  captain,  "  and  doubt- 
less it  is  my  duty  to  attack  at  any  cost, 
and  to  use  all  available  means.  Well, 
— ^it  all,  duty  must  go  to  the  wall  for 
once.  We  must  attack,  I  suppose;  but 
whatever  it  may  cost  the  ship's  company, 
I  won't  run  the  chance  of  harming  a  batr 
of  your  daughter's  head.  We  might 
blockade  them,  to  be  sure,  barring 
changes  in  the  weather,  and  possibly  bring 
them  to  terms;  and  yet  I  greatly  doubt 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  any^ 
thing  would  justify  me  In  letting  them  go 
free." 

Moray  hesitated  for  a  moment;  then 
spoke  with  determination. 

"  No  British  officer  could  do  so ;  and 
were  I  weak  enough  and  base  enough  to 
make  such  a  request  to  vou,*io  your  place 
I  could  only  refuse.  But  I  know  those 
Malays,  and  if  you  reduce  them  to  de» 
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spair  by  blockading;,  with  the  choice  be- 
tween surrender  and  starvation,  they  are 
capable  of  devisinj^  any  revenge  on  their 
captives.  There  is  but  one  thino;  to  be 
done,  and  we  must  leave  the  consequences 
to  a  merciful  God.  If  you  are  willing  to 
send  your  boats  to  the  attack,  get  to  work 
without  wasting  a  moment.  And  God 
knows  how  bitterly  I  regret  that  on  our 
account,  your  brave  fellows  should  have 
to  fight  under  any  disadvantage." 

**  Chances  of  war  and  of  the  service,  my 
dear  sir.  I  answer  for  them,  that  not  a 
man  will  waste  a  thought  upon  that.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  duty  compels  me  to  re- 
main on  board,  and  that  I  must  hand  over 
the  honor  and  the  glory  of  the  rescue  to 
my  first  lieutenant." 

His  first  lieutenant  was  far  from  shar- 
ing his  regrets.  Scarcely  had  the  boat- 
swain's whistle  resounded  along  the  decks, 
than  the  boats  were  swinging  from  the 
davits,  and  balancing  themselves  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  crews  had  tum- 
bled over  the  sides,  the  men  had  seized 
upon  the  oars,  marines  and  supernume- 
rary blue-jackets  had  stowed  themselves 
away  in  their  places,  and  ranging  rapidly 
in  line,  or  rather  in  crescent  of  battle, 
the  little  squadron  swept  swiftly  towards 
the  shore. 

The  steam-launch  led  the  way  in  the 
centre,  carrying  Leslie,  Moray,  and  some 
of  his  Malays  as  passengers.  The  pirate 
flotilla,  at  anchor  in  an  irregular  line, 
opened  a  heavy  though  desultory  fire  as 
the  English  approached.  Showers  of  bul- 
lets from  antiquated  rifles  and  muskets 
were  mingled  with  flights  of  arrows. 
Gongs  were  violently  beaten,  wild  war- 
cries  resounded  along  the  waves;  there 
was  evidently  no  thought  of  surrender. 
The  fire,  although  hot,  was  ill  directed, 
and  comparatively  little  damage  was  done. 
Nevertheless  Moray,  though  he  still  mas* 
tered  himself  with  mighty  efforts  of  self- 
coDtrol,  winced  as  if  he  had  been  hit  him- 
self, when  any  of  the  blue  jackets  or 
marines  were  wounded.  They  might  have 
escaped  had  the  corvette  used  her  guns, 
and  so  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
personally  responsible  for  each  of  those 
casualties.  He  only  longed  to  be  at  close 
quarters  with  the  enemy;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  his  attention  and  theirs  was 
diverted.  To  his  astonishment  and  dis- 
gust he  saw  Leslie,  who  the  moment  be- 
fore had  been  standing  by  his  side,  crouch- 
ing under  the  gunwale  of  the  launch,  out 
of  the  way  of  danger.  The  sympathy  of 
the  rough  seamen  had  suddenly  changed 
to  contempt;  and  now.  Indifferent  to  the 
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bullets  that  came  thicker  and  flew  straight- 
er,  they  were  passing  their  rough  jokes  on 
the  landlubber  whose  nerves  had  fairly 
got  the  better  of  him.  At  the  sight  of  his 
nephew's  cowardice,  Moray  almost  forgot 
his  daughter's  danger.  He  sprang  for- 
ward to  lay  a  hand  on  Leslie's  shoulder, 
and  shook  him  savagely. 

'*  By  the  God  who  made  us !  I  would 
rather  know  Grace  was  dead,  than  give 
her  to  a  man  who  shows  the  white  feather 
at •• 

He  stopped  short  before  the  sentence 
was  finished.  He  scarcely  knew  his 
nephew's  face,  distorted  as  it  was  by  the 
intensity  of  suppressed  passion.  No  Ma- 
lay among  those  who  kept  his  daughter  a 
prisoner  could  have  won  an  expression  of 
more  determined  ferocity.  The  gentle- 
mannered  poet  seemed  transformed,  as, 
turning  round  sharply  and  fiercely,  he  saw 
who  had  touched  him,  and  said  in  hasty 
explanation,  — 

**One  of  those  stray  bullets  might  hit 
roe,  and  rob  me  of  the  chance  of  rescue  or 
revenge." 

And  as  Moray,  excited  and  preoccupied 
as  he  was,  shrank  back  at  the  unexpected 
display  of  passion — Jack  Venables,  re- 
membering what  had  passed  at  the  inter- 
view in  London,  might  have  been  less 
surprised  —  he  recognized  the  depth  of 
the  affection  that  was  ready  to  die  under 
an  indelible  stain,  rather  than  play  the 
rSU  of  a  looker-on  in  the  hand-to-hand 
struggle  that  was  approaching. 

There  was  little  time  for  Leslie's  limbs 
to  get  cramped  in  the  undignified  position 
to  which  he  had  resigned  himself.  The 
Malay  war-shouts  were  answered  with 
ringing  cheers;  the  last  volley  from  the 
enemy's  firearms  was  followed  by  some 
groans  and  a  death-cry;  and  in  another 
moment  the  boats  were  grappling  them- 
selves to  the  prahus.  Then  seamen  and 
marines,  who  had  reserved  their  fire, 
poured  in  point-blank  volleys  with  deadly 
effect,  and  under  cover  of  the  confusion 
they  were  swarming  up  the  sides,  with 
cutlasses  and  bayonets  flashing  in  the 
sunbeams.  The  lustre  of  the  English 
weapons  was  speedily  dimmed,  for  the 
Malays  fought  gallantly  and  desperately. 
But  their  irregular  ferocity  was  in  vain 
against  the  British  dash  and  the  British 
discipline.  The  fight  was  bloody,  but  it 
was  soon  over;  the  prahus  that  had  been 
directly  attacked  were  carried,  the  defend- 
ers being  either  cut  down  at  their  posts 
or  throwing  themselves  into  the  water 
and  striking  out  for  the  others.  And 
when  the  flag  of   the   pirate  chief  was 
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hauled  down,  and  his  galley  was  seen  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  white  men  there 
was  a  general  sauve  quipeut  from  the  rest 
of  the  fleet.  Brave  as  the  Malays  were, 
they  bowed  to  the  force  of  circumstances; 
and  they  had  a  wholesome  terror  of  the 
guns  of  the  big  ship,  which  had  not  as  yet 
been  brought  into  action.  As  they  could 
not  save  their  boats,  they  tried  to  save 
themselves;  and  the  glowing  surface  of 
the  sea  was  sparkling  in  a  driving  spray 
of  diamonds,  where  innumerable  heads 
and  shoulders  were  seen  striking  out  for 
the  shore. 

The  struggle  had  been  brief,  and  no 
Englishman  hung  back  in  it ;  but  Leslie 
had  been  to  the  front  in  it  from  the  first, 
among  scores  of  other  brave  men. 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  be  so  fool- 
hardy, Mr.  Leslie!"  the  first  lieutenant 
had  found  time  to  shout  in  an  ear  that  was 
absolutely  deaf  to  the  well-meant  expostu- 
lation. 

*'  Hech,  sir,  div  ye  see  hoo  the  deevil 
fechts!''  ejaculated  a  countryman  of  his 
own,  complacently,  as  he  paused  to  breathe 
himself,  and  to  wipe  his  brow,  between 
the  mighty  strokes  he  was  laying  on  the 
Malays. 

Indifferent  alike  to  praise  and  prudence, 
Leslie  flung  himself  into  the  foremost  of 
the  miUe^  forcing  his  way  towards  the 
barbarian  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader. 
The  barbaric  warrior  was  a  powerful  man, 
who  might  have  made  one  and  a  half  of 
Miss  Moray's  lover.  He  honored  his  as- 
sailant with  a  downright  sword-cut  that 
should  have  **  cleft  him  to  the  chine,"  to 
borrow  the  language  of  the  chroniclers  of 
the  Middle  Age,  had  not  a  sailor  season- 
ably interposed  a  cutlass,  when  the  blow 
glanced,  merely  bruising  a  shoulder,  and 
ere  the  Malay  could  recover  bis  weapon, 
the  poet  had  run  him  through  the  body. 
How  little  he  thought  when  he  had  been 
^* .mooning"  and  dreaming  at  Glenconan, 
that  he  would  ever  have  so  dramatic  an 
opportunity  of  proving  his  devotion  to  his 
lady  I 

But  was  the  lady  safe  ?  that  was  the 
next  question ;  and  a  question  neither  the 
father  nor  the  lover  almost  dared  to  ask. 
The  Malays  cut  down,  driven  overboard, 
or  secured,  the  next  business  was  to 
search  the  boat  —  no  very  difficult  matter. 
There  was  only  one  possible  place  of  con- 
cealment in  the  half-decked  craft;  but  the 
hatches  were  strong,  and  lashed  down 
with  bamboo  cordage.  There  was  a  call 
for  cutlasses  to  sever  the  cords,  and  the 
very  embarrassment  of  eager  volunteers 
delayed  the  business.    As  we  cannot  de- 


pict the  spasm  of  agonizing  expectation, 
as  father  and  lover  burst  from  the  sun- 
shine into  the  blackness  of  the  little  cabin, 
so  we  must  drop  a  veil  over  the  scene 
that  followed,  when  the  seamen,  delicately 
surging  back,  dropped  a  mat  over  the  fam- 
ily reunion.  Grace  was  there,  and  Grace 
was  safe;  quit  from  the  horrors  and  the 
fears  and  hopes  of  her  last  twenty-four 
hours'  experiences. 

*'  Her  pluck  does  her  some  credit,  does 
it  not?"  said  Moray  proudly,  when  he 
presented  her  to  Captain  MacDonald 
above  the  gangway  of  the  Severn,  as  pale 
as  she  seemed  calm,  but  none  the  less 
pretty  for  her  pallor.  *'Not  that  there  is 
much  to  choose  between  the  two  in  that 
respect,"  as  he  turned  round  beamingly 
towards  Leslie,  who  followed  them. 
**  Lucky  dog  1 "  was  the  gallant  captain's 
inward  comment  as  he  received  Miss  Mo- 
ray's efiEusions  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  only 
regretting  that  this  prize  of  love  had  been 
already  appropriated  by  its  salvor.  And 
*' Lucky  dog!"  was  the  sentiment  that 
in  various  language  was  re-echoed  by  the 
ship's  company,  from  the  wardroom  offi- 
cers to  the  powder-monkeys;  and  so 
closed  that  episode  of  nautical  romance, 
which  will  long  be  spun  in  yarns  round 
the  Severn's  galley  fires. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 
MARRIED  IN  HASTE. 

The  telegrams  requesting  the  despatch 
of  the  Severn  to  Sanga  had  thrown  Mr. 
Venables  into  extreme  perturbation  and 
excitement.  That  bit  of  business  ofi  his 
hands,  he  was  doomed  to  the  suspense 
he  detested.  Communications  betw^eeo 
Sanga  and  the  Straits  were  so  precarious, 
that  he  might  hear  nothing  more  for  any 
number  of  weeks.  Meantime  his  friends 
might  be  massacred,  and  he  could  do 
nothing  to  help  them.  That  last  reflec- 
tion was  so  much  to  the  point  that  it  might 
have  reconciled  a  less  impulsive  young 
gentleman  to  resignation  and  the  exercise 
of  patience.  But  to  the  warm-hearted 
Jack  such  inaction  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; he  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  be  up  and  doing.  So,  silencing 
the  whispers  of  hard  common  sense,  and 
having  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject, 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
consult  some  one.  Acknowledging  his 
weakness,  he  did  not  care  to  turn  either 
to  Lord  Wrekin  or  to  one  of  the  govern* 
meot  whips,  or  even  to  his  stanch  friend 
and  patron,  Lord  Wrekin's  brother.  Of 
all  people  in  the  world,  be  chose  Miss 
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Winstanley  for  his  adviser;  though,  in- 
deed,  they  had  been  in  the  habit  lately  of 
laying  their  heads  together  on  mo  it  occa- 
sions. 

Julia  heard  all  he  had  to  say ;  but  it 
struck  him  she  was  somewhat  less  sym- 
pathetic than  usual.  She  objected  very 
sensibly  that  he  could  do  no  possible 
good,  as  he  must  reach  Sanga  long  after 
everything  had  been  settled.  As  Jack 
could  only  plead  sentiment  for  his  plan, 
he  was  less  persuasive  than  usual ;  but 
we  may  suspect  that  Miss  Winstanley  at- 
tributed his  em'barrassment  to  a  different 
cause. 

**You  see,  Leslie  saved  my  life,"  he 
wound  up.  "  I  vowed  and  felt  undying 
gratitude,  and  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  his 
possibly  perishing,  without  my  stirring  a 
lioger  to  help  him." 

**  It  seems  to  me  you  already  discharged 
great  part  of  the  debt,  when  you  so  gen- 
erously resigned  the  girl  you  were  both  in 
love  with,*'  said  Miss  Winstanley  drily. 
**  Besides,"  she  repeated  very  pertinently, 
'*  though  you  well  know  how  grieved  I 
should  be  were  anything  to  happen  either 
to  Grace  or  Mr.  Leslie,  you  must  feel  that 
your  going  to  Sumatra  would  be  worse 
than  idle  in  the  circumstances." 

**  I  fear  that  is  true ;  still  going  would 
be  a  relief  to  my  mind,  and  I  should 
always  feel  that  at  least  I  had  acknowl- 
edged my  debt,  which  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  being  able  to  discharge  it.  And 
after  all,  the  Severn  may  have  been  in 
time  to  save  them ;  and  think  what  a 
pleasure  it  would  be  to  be  there  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  escape.  Though, 
if  Leslie  got  out  in  time  for  any  fighting, 
if  he  has  not  fallen  in  the  engagement  it 
will  be  no  fault  of  his.  You  may  take  my 
word  for  that,  Julia." 

*'  My  name  is  Miss  Winstanley,  Mr, 
Vena|p]es,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  console  your  cousin." 

Hardly  had  the  words  been  spoken 
than  Julia  was  heartily  ashamed  of  them, 
and  she  saw,  besides,  to  her  infinite  con- 
fusion, that  she  had  betrayed  herself. 
Jack  looked  at  her  steadily,  till  her  eyes 
sank  beneath  his  gaze;  then  he  spoke 
very  deliberately,  but  with  more  diffidence 
than  was  usual  with  him.   - 

"  I  might  remind  you,  Miss  Winstan- 
ley,'* and  he  laid  an  ironical  emphasis  on 
her  name,  '*  that  it  was  you  who  confirmed 
me  in  my  good  resolution  of  giving  up  my 
cousin  when  1  could  not  help  it.  The 
sacrifice  was  all  the  easier,  that  I  knew  in 
my  heart  she  had  never  cared  for  me,  — 
never  cared  for  me,  that  is  to  say,  as  she 


cared  for  Ralph  Leslie.  And  knowing 
that,  though  I  shall  never  lose  my  affec- 
tion for  her,  I  was  long  ago  as  effectively 
cured  of  my  passion  as  any  roan  need  de- 
sire to  be." 

Jack  watched  the  effect  of  his  speech, 
and  saw  the  lady  brightening  through  her 
blushes,  which  turned  suspicion  into 
something  like  assurance.  "Shall  I  say 
something  more,  now  I  am  in  course  of 
confession  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  how  another 
idol  made  that  fancy  fade  ?  " 

Jack  was  very  near  saying  something 
of  those  signs  of  jealousy  he  had  detected, 
but  he  discreetly  checked  himself.  Then, 
as  Julia's  silence  carried  conviction  to  his 
mind,  he  recovered  all  his  natural  audac- 
ity, and,  like  the  Malays  charging  home 
upon  Sanga,  he  went  at  the  feeble  de- 
fences with  a  rush. 

**  What  is  the  use  of  beating  about  the 
bushes?  You  are  far  too  quick  not  to 
have  understood  my  feelings  long  ago. 
I  love  Grace  Moray  as  a  cousin ;  but  1 
would  adore  you  as  a  wife,  if  you  will  only 
say  the  word,  and  give  me  the  permission. 
Why  did  I  come  to  you  now,  in  place  of 
gbing  to  consult  with  your  father,  but  be- 
cause I  would  have  you  the  mistress  of 
my  actions,  as  you  have  long  been  the 
object  of  my  thoughts — Julia!" 

Still  the  young  lady  said  nothing;  but 
this  time  she  did  not  object  to  the  use  of 
her  Christian  name.  So  Jack  stole  an 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  drew  her  to  his 
side,  softly  unresisting.  In  his  anxiety 
for  the  answer,  no  doubt,  he  laid  his  cheek 
to  hers.  The  answer,  when  it  did  come, 
seemed  quite  satisfactory,  though  it  was 
merely,  "  And  yet  you  mean  to  leave  me  ?  " 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  exclaimed  Jack,  in  an 
exuberance  of  spirits,  seizing  her  in  his 
arms,  and  cutting  short  any  further  speech 
by  a  short  and  summary  process.  *'  Not 
a  bit  of  it,"  he  went  on,  when  he  had  time 
to  take  breath.  "You  know  I  pride  my- 
self on  my  inspirations,  and  I  have  a  happy 
inspiration  now." 

'*  And  what  may  that  be?"  asked  Julia, 
blushingly  rearranging  her  hair. 

"Simply  that  we  should  get  married 
to-morrow  or  next  day,  have  our  honey- 
moon on  board  the  steamer,  and  make 
our  wedding  trip  to  Sumatra." 

"What  nonsense!"  exclaimed  Julia, 
very  naturaMy.  She  seemed  now  to  take 
the  necessary  preliminaries  to  a  wedding 
trip  for  granted,  and  the  marriage  as 
merely  a  question  of  time. 

"Nonsense,  dearest!  not  at  all,*'  ex- 
claimed Jack  briskly.  Then  he  went  on 
more  seriously,  "  I  must  start  for  Suma- 
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tra  at  once;  my  feelings  are  not  to  be 
reasoned  with ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  attempt  it.  I  know  that  my  —  I  mean 
our  —  future  peace  depends  on  it.  But 
you  like  the  Morays  nearly  as  much  as  I 
do,  and  why  in  the  world  should  we  not 
go  and  see  after  them  tou;ether?  I  shall 
look  on  our  marriage  as  such  a  blessed 
omen,  that  I  be«:iQ  to  believe  already  we 
shall  find  them  all  safe  and  sound.  And 
what  a  place  for  our  honeymooning:  the 
Spice  Islands  will  be!  While,  if  the 
worst  should  have  happened,  I  shall  have 
you  by  my  side;  and  Heaven  only  knows 
how  I  should  need  your  companionship 
in  that  case." 

"That  might  be  a  reason,"  sighed  Julia 
softly.  "If  it  were  anyways  possible," 
she  added,  as  a  saving  clause. 

But  when  Jack  and  Julia  did  lay  their 
heads  together,  metaphorically  and  liter- 
ally, they  were  just  the  pair  to  overcome 
apparent  impossibilities.  Mr.  Winstan 
ley,  though  somewhat  surprised,  was  far 
from  objecting  to  the  match  ;  and  on  sec- 
ond thoughts  he  rather  fancied  the  idea  of 
carrying  it  through  speedily  and  unconven- 
tionally. It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  wife^s 
first  indignant  protests  rather  helped  to 
overrule  his  hesitation  ;  and  Julia  found 
means  of  managing  her  mother.  Possibly 
Mrs.  Winstanley  may  have  thought  — 
although  there  she  wronged  her  daughter 
—  that  the  young  lady  might  have  been 
persuaded  to  elope,  and  she  may  have 
deemed  that  a  sensation  was  preferable  to 
a  scandal.  And  if  an  immediate  wedding 
were  once  decided  upon,  as  Julia  pointed 
out,  it  must  necessarily  be  of  the  quietest, 
seeing  that  the  fate  of  so  many  of  "dear 
Jack's  *'  near  relatives  was  something 
more  than  uncertain.  At  all  events,  it  is 
a  fact,  and  an  incontestable  proof  of  the 
energy  of  Jack's  character,  though  it  may 
seem  to  violate  the  credibrlities  of  ortho- 
dox fiction,  that  within  a  week  the  settle- 
ments were  signed,  and  Mr,  Venables  and 
his  bride  were  before  the  altar.  The 
father  of  the  bridegroom,  with  efficient 
"assistance,"  tied  the  knot;  a  couple  of 
the  bridegroom's  sisters,  and  as  many  of 
the  bride's  cousins,  officiated  as  brides- 
maids;  and  although  the  wedding  break- 
fast was  a  quiet  and  rather  melancholy 
meal,  all  things  were  done  decently  and  in 
order. 

"You  are  a  very  fortunate  man,  Mr. 
Jack,  though  it  is  I  who  tell  you  so,"  said 
Winstanley.  "Had  any  one  said  that 
Julia  would  sacrifice  a  trousseau,  and  coo- 
sent  to  be  smuggled  away  in  a  hole-and- 
corner  ceremony,  I  should  have  set  him 
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down  for  a  lunatic.  Believe  an  old  maa 
of  the  world,  that  my  girl  must  be  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  you,  and  the  fault 
will  be  yours  if  she  does  not  make  you 
happy." 

And,  d  propos  to  happiness,  the  bride 
had  had  a  happy  thought  of  her  own,  when 
the  bridegroom  was  bustling  through  the 
innumerable  preparations. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  dear,  of  a  man 
we  might  take  out  with  us  to  Sanga." 

"  Well,  as  you  please,  darling,"  said 
Jack  doubtfully.  "  I  don't  think  any  fel- 
low we  could  engage  would  be  much  use 
to  us.  We  can  always  pick  up  a  native 
in  the  East — a  salamander,  who  would  be 
suitable  to  the  climate." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  a  Scotchman,  not  a 
salamander." 

"  My  dear  Julia!"  —  and  there  was  al- 
ready a  touch  of  marital  authority  in  the 
ejaculation,  though  Jack  did  gulp  down 
the  "are  you  mad  ?"  which  was  to  follow. 

The  intonation  did  not  escape  the  sen- 
sitive ears  of  the  lady;  but  she  only 
smiled,  and  said,  "  Donald  Ross." 

"The  very  thing!"  exclaimed  Jack 
enthusiastically.  "  By  Jove,  Julia !  what 
a  head  —  what  a  heart  you  have  I  I  sup- 
pose you  can  manage  to  square  things 
with  his  master;  so  I  shall  despatch  a 
telegram  this  very  moment,  and  we  can 
send  Mr.  Ross  his  marching  orders  by 
the  evening's  post.  My  word  for  it,  he 
will  lose  no  time  in  getting  ready." 

CHAPTER  XLin. 
HARRIED  AT  LEISURE. 

The  Severn,  after  a  week  passed  at 
Sanga,  had  steamed  back  to  Penang.  For 
a  week  the  managing  director  had  enter- 
tained the  saviour  of  his  daughter  with  all 
the  hospitality  of  which  the  circumstances 
admitted.  It  was  little  that  the  residency 
had  been  sacked  and  wrecked ;  they  pic- 
nicked pleasantly  enough  in  the  open. 
There  were  sad  casualties  to  deplore, 
though  chiefly  among  the  natives;  but  the 
dead  had  been  burned  with  their  dwell- 
ings or  buried  out  of  sight.  The  gallant 
captain  of  the  Severn  found  himself  so 
comfortable,  that  had  things  been  different 
he  might  have  extended  his  stay.  But  he 
was  sincerely  smitten  with  Miss  Moray* 
who,  although  really  grateful,  seemed  to 
have  only  eyes  and  ears  for  Mr.  Leslie; 
so  that  Captain  MacDonald  deem^ed  it 
wise  to  remember  the  duty  he  owed  to  his 
admiral.  And  thus  it  came  about  that  in 
a  reasonably  short  space  of  time  tele- 
graphic information  was  transmitted  from 
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the  Straits  of  the  onslaught  oo  the  settle- 
meot  and  the  punishment  of  the  assail- 
ants. And  when  the  newly  wedded  pair 
arrived  at  Pord  Said,  they  found  news 
awaiting  them  which  set  their  minds  at 
ease.  Thenceforth  the  voyage  was  to  be 
really  a  pleasure«trip,  and  they  might  give 
themselves  over  to  rattraper  any  time 
they  had  lost  in  the  way  of  billing  and 
cooing.  Thenceforward  Donald  Ross 
brightened  up  from  the  gloom  that  had 
made  him  him  almost  a  misanthrope ;  and 
not  only  was  he  always  ready  to  have  **a 
crack "  about  the  Highlands  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Venables,  or  any  of  the  cabin 
passengers,  but  he  contributed  greatly  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  ship's  company 
forward.  As  for  Jack,  he  was  more  and 
more  delighted  with  Julia  in  her  new  char- 
acters of  wife  and  constant  companion, 
and  congratulated  himself  hourly  on  his 
greatest  stroke  of  good  luck.  As  for  Julia, 
she  had  been  softened  by  the  sweetening 
influences  of  the  honeymoon,  and  hung 
upon  her  husband  with  shy  caresses  in  a 
spring  bloom  of  new-born  graces ;  and  as 
the  days  glided  by  upon  silken  wings,  they 
were  both  looking  forward  with  growing 
delight  to  the  surprise  they  were  prepar- 
ing for  their  friends  in  Sanga. 

"Grace  will  give  me  a  warmer  welcome 
than  on  that  memorable  visit  of  mine  to 
Glenconan,"  said  Julia ;  *'  all  the  more  so 
that  1  have  effectually  relieved  hier  of 
those  most  unwelcome  attentions  of  yours, 
sir." 

**  Leslie  will  know,  at  least,"  said  Jack, 
disdainfully  ignoring  the  insulting  allu- 
sion, "  that  if  I  did  not  turn  up  in  the  hour 
of  their  extremity,  it  was  the  power  and 
not  the  will  that  was  wanting.  And  in 
thinking  of  their  lives  being  safe,  we  have 
almost  forgotten  the  salvage  of  their  for- 
tunes. Yet  but  a  few  months  ago,  how 
glad  my  uncle  would  have  been  to  know 
that  he  might  keep  Glenconan,  though  at 
the  cost  of  the  rest  of  his  fortune  !  Our 
budget  of  good  news  will  be  the  best  of 
wedding  gifts  for  that  other  marriage 
which  ought  to  come  off  immediately." 

And  on  their  arrival  at  Penang,  Jack's 
proverbial  good  luck  still  befriended  them ; 
for  they  would  have  felt  the  annoyances 
of  an  indefinite  delay  almost  as  deeply  as 
Leslie  had  done.  A  commodious  enough 
trader,  bound  for  Sarambang,  was  easily 
persuaded  to  diverge  by  Sanga  ;  and  fruits 
and  other  sea  luxuries  were  shipped  in 
profusion,  that  the' sail  might  be  made  as 
agreeable  as  possible  to  the  bride. 

Had  the  colonists  needed  occupation 
la  the  transports  of  their  reunion  and  re- 1 


covered  happiness,  they  had  plenty  of  it 
in  the  mean  time  at  Sanga.  The  resi- 
dency was  to  be  reconstructed  —  an  easy 
matter,  where  bamboos  were  as  abundant 
as  native  labor.  Beggared  families  had 
to  be  relieved ;  widows  were  to  be  con- 
soled and  orphans  to  be  cared  for ;  and 
in  these  good  works  we  need  hardly  say 
that  Grace  and  her  lover  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  resident.  Matusin  had 
come  back,  having  saved  himself  narrowly 
after  a  stubborn  resistance ;  and  had  been 
duly  praised  for  his  gallantry  by  his  chief, 
with  promises  of  rewards  and  advance- 
ment. Rafferty  had  recovered,  of  course, 
and  seemed  little  the  worse  for  that  brok- 
en head  of  his,  which  came  so  naturally 
to  the  Tipperary  man.  And  Mr.  Briggs 
had  been  rescued  with  Grace,  having  been 
knocked  over  at  his  post  beside  the  fire- 
proof safe,  and  carried  bound  hand  and 
foot  on  board  the  piratical  prahu.  It  was 
the  respectable  Briggs,  above  all,  whom 
the  resident  seemed  most  to  delight  to 
honor,  though  perhaps  be  felt  a  warmer 
personal  regard  for  Mr.  Rafferty,  who 
had  so  devotedly  attached  himself  to  the 
fortunes  of  his  daughter.  But  in  the  case 
of  Briggs,  he  could  appreciate  the  hero- 
ism, where  a  clerk-like  and  conscientious 
sense  of  duly  had  triumphed  over  the 
feeble  flesh. 

So,  on  the  whole,  that  population  of 
many  shades  formed  a  happy  and  con- 
tented family ;  for  semi-savages  get  over 
calamities  and  even  bereavements,  as  se- 
vere flesh-wounds  heal  quickly  with  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  jungles.  Especially 
as  when  in  the  present  instance  there  was 
a  liberal  application  of  plasters  in  the 
shape  of  kindness  and  cash. 

Yet,  happily  contented  as  they  were,  a 
sensation  is  a  sensation ;  and  there  was 
general  excitement  when,  one  day  at 
dawn,  a  European  trader  in  the  offing  was 
seen  signalling  for  a  boat  and  a  pilot. 

"Had  it  been  a  fortnight  later,"  said 
Moray,  "  it  might  have  been  our  new  fur- 
niture from  Penang ;  as  it  is,  that  is  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question.  If  it  were  not 
that  dignity  forbids,  and  that  1  have  an 
appointment  with  Matusin  moreover,  I 
would  go  down  and  see  the  skipper  disem- 
bark." 

"Dignity  does  not  forbid  me,"  said 
Leslie,  "nor  you  either,  for  that  matter. 
Miss  Resident,;  it  won*t  be  very  hot  for 
an  hour  or  two ;  suppose  you  order  your 
palanquin." 

Grace  was  only  too  willing.  She  would 
follow  Leslie  nowadays  as  Fioette  fol- 
lowed her. 
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The  palanquin  was  halted  beneath  a 
clump  of  cocoa  palms ;  Grace  got  out,  and, 
guided  by  her  cousin,  sought  shade  still 
further  out  of  the  sun,  where  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  was  very  much  the  fashion 
with  them,  they  forgot  about  the  visit- 
ors and  all  the  world  besides.  It  was  the 
sound  of  voices,  borne  through  the  still 
air,  that  roused  them.  A  boat  was  pulling 
swiftly  towards  the  shore ;  the  ship  was 
still  lying  off  in  the  bay.  Leslie  negli- 
gently unslung  a  pair  of  race-glasses,  and 
focussed  them  on  the  boat.  All  at  once 
he  uttered  a  tremendous  ejaculation,  and 
thrust  the  glasses  into  his  companion's 
hands.  *'  Look  there,  Grace  I  —  and  then 
tell  me  if  we  are  waking  or  dreaming." 

Grace  looked,  and  gave  a  low  cry  of 
delight,  as  if  she  doubted  the  evidence  of 
her  senses,  and  yet  was  unwilling  to'awak- 
en  and  be  undeceived.  And  Finette, 
roused  from  her  slumber,  came  whimper- 
ing to  her  mistress's  side. 

"Well,  what  do  you  make  of  him?" 
asked  her  lover,  smiling. 

*'It  cannot,  and  yet  it  must  be.  And 
if  old  Donald  is  in  that  boat  off  Sumatra, 
who  can  the  people  be  on  board  that 
ship?" 

"  Jack  Venables  for  one,*'  answered  Les- 
lie confidently. 

But  Grace  now.  had  only  eyes  for  the 
boat.  After  all,  as  Leslie  was  delighted 
to  remember,  all  she  held  most  dear  was 
with  her  in  Sanga.  And  what  she  saw 
was  an  apparition  unprecedented  in  these 
seas  ;  the  stalwart  figure  of  her  dear  old 
friend,  in  complete  Celtic  costume.  Hard- 
ly, perhaps,  could  Donald  have  given  a 
greater  proof  of  his  affection,  than  in  de- 
fying the  climate  and  its  plagues,  that  his 
young  mistress  might  be  reminded  of 
Glenconan.  The  broad  Highland  bonnet 
invited  sunstroke,  as  the  unguarded  legs 
were  irresistibly  tempting  to  the  venom- 
ous swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  sand-fiies. 
Donald,  in  spite  of  his  overstrung  feel- 
ings, slapped  and  suffered  and  swore ;  but 
his  tormentors  and  sufferings  were  all  for- 
gotten, when  he  saw  '*  Miss  Grace  "  rush- 
ing down  with  outstretched  hands  to  wel- 
come him.  He  almost  fell  and  fawned  at 
his  lady's  feet,  as  Finette,  with  her  joyful 
whines,  was  leaping  up  and  licking  his 
face. 

It  was  a  nterry  dinner  that  night  at 
the  residency ;  none  the  less  so,  perhaps, 
that  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  deep 
and  earnest  feeling.  By  way  of  fillip  to 
its  conviviality,  Jack  had  communicated 
the  good  news  of  the  unexpectedly  favor- 
able prospects  of  the  bank  liquidation. 
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According  to  all  appearances,  the  assets 
Campbell  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  liquidators  had  so  far  lightened  the 
obligations  of  the  shareholders  that  there 
was  no  probability  of  further  calls.  It 
was  possible,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
might  be  a  return  of  moneys.  In  any 
case,  if  Moray's  investments  were  swept 
away,  he  might  leave  an  unencumbered 
estate  to  his  daughter.  The  most  sensi- 
tive conscience  might  consider  any  early 
indiscretions  as  purged,  and  hencefor- 
ward he  was  a  free,  and  should  be  a  happy 
map. 

It  was  a  merry  dinner,  but  a  merrier 
ceremony  was  soon  to  follow.  Mrs.  Ven- 
ables had  declared  that,  much  as  she  was 
enchanted  with  Sanga,  it  was  indispensa- 
ble that  they  should  cut  their  visit  short. 
And  even  the  hospitable  Moray  had  little 
to  say  when  she  gave  him  her  reasons  for 
the  decision. 

**  Jack  would  start  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  consent  to 
come  with  him.  But  he  has  left  every- 
thing at  sixes  and  sevens ;  his  chief  in 
the  lurch,  irritated  constituents  —  not  that 
that  greatly  signifies  in  the  circumstances, 
-^and  speculations  in  the  charge  of  my 
father,  whose  ignorance  of  them  aggra- 
vates his  responsibilities.  No,  my  dear 
Mr.  Moray,  we  must  go  back  very  soon; 
otherwise  I  should  always  blame  myself 
for  any  misfortunes  that  mi^ht  happen." 

Moray  bad  nothing  to  object,  and  could 
only  consent  rather  ruefully. 

"  But,  before  we  go,  I  have  a  favor  to 
ask,  and  I  fancy  you  know  what  I  mean." 

^^Demande  ioujours^^ 

*'  As  we  have  come  so  far  for  so  little, 
seeing  we  have  found  you  all  safe,  we 
should  wish  to  have  the  wedding  happily 
over." 

"The  story  of  the  fox  who  lost  his  own 
tail,  Mrs.  Venables;  and  so  I  suppose  it 
was  in  malice  prepense  you  gave  the  chap- 
Iain  of  the  settlement  a  passage  from  Pe- 
nang.  Well,  what  will  be  will  be;  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  for  delay. 
You  had  best  speak  to  Leslie  on  the  sud* 
ject,  and  1  don't  doubt  you  will  find  him 
amenable." 

Leslie  so  literally  jumped  at  the  sug- 
gestion, that  be  scarcely  restrained  bis 
expressions  of  delight  at  the  approaching 
departure  of  the  visitors,  as  Mrs.  Vena- 
bles resentfully  remarked;  while  Grace 
was  too  fondly  proud  to  care  to  play  the 
coQuette;  and  if  less  demonstrative  than 
Ralph,  she  was  to  the  full  as  compliant. 
Though  to  him  indeed  she  was  outspoken 
enough,  and  placed  herself  as  generously 
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at  his  disposal  as  any  lover  need  have 
desired. 

*^  As  you  will  have  me,  Ralph,  you  may 
take  roe  when  you  will ;  you  have  won  the 
right  to  command  me  a  thousand  times 
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over. 

And  Ralph  could  have  fallen  down  and 
worshipped;  only  he  compromised  by 
clasping  her  in  his  embrace;  a  "passage 
of  arms  "  which  had  come  so  naturally  to 
him  of  late,  that  there  was  nothing  very 
novel  in  it  to  either. 

chapter  xliv. 
l'envoi. 

To  Leslie  the  circumstances  of  his 
wedding  seemed  the  very  irony  of  destiny. 
A  quiet  fellow  naturally,  of  dreamy  tem- 
perament and  unobtrusive  disposition,  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  taken  Grace  in  a 
village  church,  with  her  father  to  give  her 
away,  and  the  clerk  and  a  pewduster  for 
witnesses.  And  here  he  was  to  be  one 
of  the  central  figures  in  a  sort  of  inter- 
national ceremony,  where,  in  the  pomp  of 
Oriental  display,  a  subject  people  were  to 
make  holiday. 

"You  might  have  been  much  worse  off, 
old  fellow,"  remarked  Jack  consolingly. 
"You  might  have  been  married  at  St. 
George's  with  a  bishop  to  officiate,  and  a 
dozen  of  bridesmaids  before  a  trooping  of 
the  fashions.*' 

"  Thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  that," 
answered  Leslie  gratefully.  "Trust  you 
for  always  looking  at  things  on  their 
sunny  side.  Not  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
any  lack  oPf  sunshine;  and  seven  in  the 
morning  for  a  marriage  seems  to  be  rather 
an  uncanonical  hour." 

Considering  the  noise  that  was  made  in 
the  settlement,  he  might  have  been  mar- 
ried much  earlier,  for  all  the  sleep  he  got. 
The  loyal  subjects  of  the  Sumatra  Com- 
pany had  been  wide  awake  all  night  like 
the  mosquitoes,  blazing  away  blank 
charges  from  rusty  firearms,  and  letting 
o£Falt  manner  of  native  squibs  and  crack- 
ers. No  one  would  have  guessed  that, 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  the  settlement 
had  been  sacked  by  pirates.  It  seemed 
good  policy  to  encourage  the  people  in 
their  rejoicings  on  so  very  exceptional  an 
occasion ;  so  Moray  had  been  liberal  of 
largesses,  and  had  served  out  powder 
freely.  And  the  Malays  of  the  lower  or- 
ders had  plenty  to  look  at,  besides  the 
unfamiliar  spectacle  of  a  Christian  wed- 
ding, and  the  still  less  familiar  sight  of  a 
beautiful  and  unveiled  bride.  The  chiefs 
of  the  country,  from  the  sultan  downwards, 


delighted  to  worship  the  rising  sun  and 
the  power  of  the  victorious  English.  The 
sultan  could  hardly  condescend  so  far  as 
to  attend  the  ceremony  in  person ;  but 
our  old  acquaintance,  Pangaran  jaffir, 
brought  presents  in  his  name,  —  strings 
of  orient  pearls,  and  massive  bracelets  of 
gold  and  emerald.  Many  a  minor  chief 
came  with  his  train  of  followers,  whom 
Moray  received  with  the  rough  old  High- 
land hospitality,  finding  them  free  quarters 
al  fresco ^  with  any  quantity  of  food  and 
drink  by  way  of  bedding  and  night-clothes. 
And  there  was  Matusin,  at  the  head  of 
his  household  and  the  notables  of  Sanga, 
proud  of  the  slash  across  his  cheek,  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  piratical  krises. 
There,  among  the  Malays,  was  Donald 
Ross,  in  his  tartans,  dwarfing  most  of 
them  by  his  height,  broad  shoulders,  and 
muscle,  and  looking  as  warlike  as  any. 
And  by  Donald's  side  was  the  facetious 
Mr.  Rafferty,  with  whom  the  Highlander 
had  sworn  eternal  brotherhood,  since  he 
learned  how  the  Irishman  had  stood  by 
Miss  Grace.  By  the  way,-  when  everybody, 
whether  with  a  claim  or  without  one,  was 
asking  favors,  Mr.  Rafferty  had  prepared 
a  petition  to  Miss  Moray. 

"  By  all  means,  Rafferty,"  she  had  said, 
"  I  think  I  may  promise  before  you  ask. 
I  am  certain  you  will  ask  nothing  unrea- 
sonable." 

"  Unraisonable  !  and  sure  thin  it  is  the 
most  raisonable  thing  in  life;  for  it's  sad 
you  would  be  were  your  wedding  to  be  a 
sorrow  to  me." 

"Well,  then,  Rafferty,  tell  me  what  I 
can  do  for  you." 

"Just  this,  miss.  Divil  the  drop  of 
drink  has  passed  my  lips  since  the  night 
thim  vagabonds  broke  into  the  residincy. 
1  don't  rightly  remimber  how  long  I  took 
the  pledge  for;  and  'deed  maybe  it  was 
the  better  for  me,  with  my  broken  head. 
But  I  would  like-  to  be  at  liberty  to  get 
drunk  to-morrow,  were  it  to  happen  so, 
with  an  aisy  conscience ;  and  it  would 
only  be  civil  to  Mr.  Ross  if  I  were  ready 
to  take  a  drop  with  him." 

Grace  laughed,  though  she  felt  the  re- 
quest and  the  consequent  responsibility 
to  be  embarrassing. 

"Take  the  drop  with  Donald,  by  all 
means,  Rafferty;  and  as  for  the  rest,  1 
leave  it  to  you.  I  am  sure  that,  on  that 
day  of  all  others,  you  would  not  wish  to 
make  me  ashamed  of  one  of  the  best  of 
my  friends." 

Whereupon  Rafferty  had  scratched  his 
head  and  thanked  her,  though  only  half 
satisfied.    He  was  bound  to  keep  sober 
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DOW,  under  any  circumstances;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  dishonoring  so 
solemn  an  occasion.  **  But,  after  all,*'  so 
he  consoled  himself,  "it  was  herself  that 
bid  me  do  it;  and  heaven  knows  it  will  be 
by  no  wish  of  my  own  if  I  should  be  as 
well-behaved  as  any  of  thim  water-drinking 

So  Mr.  Rafferty  kept  himself  strictly 
sober ;  but  otherwise  the  ceremony  went 
ofiE  very  well.  Mr.  Venables  proposed 
the  health  of  the  newly  married  couple  in 
a  neat  and  appropriate  speech,  and  Leslie 
acknowledged  all  he  owed  to  his  friend  in 
more  effusive  and  touching  language  than 
he  dared  have  used  had  the  </^V»;»^r  come 
off  in  a  London  dining-room.  As  for  the 
bride,  her  eyes  had  filled  with  tears,  and 
yet  Mrs.  Venables  was  so  far  from  feeling 
jealous  that  she  shared  Mrs.  Leslie's  emo- 
tion. Perhaps  the  feature  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  the  resident's  speech,  in  which 
he  lauded  to  the  skies  both  Briggs  and 
Rafferty.  Briggs  broke  down,  as  was  only 
natural,  in  an  almost  inarticulate  attempt 
at  acknowledgment ;  and  even  the  Irish- 
roan,  for  once,  was  covered  with  confu- 
sion, and  rejoiced  that  his  humble  position 
sealed  his  lips.  He  contented  himself 
with  dealing  Donald  Ross,  who  was  sitting 
next  to  him  and  cheering  vociferously,  a 
friendly  blow  in  the  ribs  with  his  elbow. 

Old  shoes  were  scarce  in  the  settlement, 
since  the  population  wore  sandals ;  but  we 
need  not  say  that,  having  regard  to  the 
latitude  and  the  produce  of  the  country, 
there  was  no  lack  of  rice  to  send  in  show- 
ers after  the  pair  when  they  embarked  in 
a  boat  for  the  improvised  bungalow  in  a 
clearing,  where  they  were  to  pass  the  first 
days  of  the  honeymoon.  Heavenly  as 
was  the  climate,  romantic  as  were  the 
surroundings,  and  delightfully  as  the  lov 
ers  were  wrapped  up  in  each  other,  they 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  re* 
turned  from  savagery  to  civilization,  and 
to  have  exchanged  the  volcanic  craters  of 
the  Sanga  chain  for  the  cloud-capped  sum- 
mits of  Glenconan.  Julia  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  if  Grace  did  not  accompany 
her  home  —  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she 
could  quite  understand  that  each  might 
prefer  to  have  her  husband  to  herself  in 
the  mean  time  —  nevertheless  she  was 
sure  to  follow  very  speedily.  But  to  that 
apparently  natural  arrangement  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  was  interposed.  Mo- 
ray, although  again  the  unembarrassed 
master  of  his  inheritance,  and  still  suffi- 
ciently rich — although  far  less  wealthy 
than  he  had  been  —  declined  altogether 
to  resign  bis  post.    **  I  may  die  at  Glen- 


conan, and  I  trust  I  shall;  but  God  has 
given  me  a  duty  to  discharge  here  in  the 
mean  time.  I  have  life  enough  left,  I  be- 
lieve, to  settle  the  settlement;  nor  do  I 
intend  to  turn  my  back  on  the  task  till  it 
is  accomplished.  It  was  in  the  East  I 
erred,  and  in  the  East  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  atoning,  at  all  events,  for  early 
errors." 

From  that  firm  decision  there  was  no 
driving  him;  and  his  daughter  and  his 
son-in-law  knew  him  too  well  to  attempt 
doing  so.  But  being  infinitely  happy  ia 
each  other  where  they  were,  it  was  no 
great  sacrifice  to  prolong  their  exile;  and 
Moray,  being  willing  to  concede  some- 
thing on  his  side,  bad  the  grace  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  sacrifice.  **  Everything  comes 
to  those  who  wait,"  he  remarked  to  Mr. 
Venables ;  "  and  when  the  nursery  has  to 
be  furnished,  they  must  furnish  the  nurs- 
ery at  Glenconan  I " 

As  for  Donald  Ross,  we  need  hardly 
say  that  he  decided  on  prolonging  his 
leave  of  absence  indefinitely,  sending  Mr. 
Winstanley  his  dutiful  respects  and  bis 
demission  as  head-keeper.  Though  in 
sticking  to  "Miss  Grace*'  and  the  for- 
tunes of  his  former  master,  like  his  mas- 
ter he  by  no  means  gave  up  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  gathered  to  his  fathers  in 
his  native  glen. 


From  The  Contemporanr  Review. 
ON  THE  PLEASURE  OK  READING. 

Of  all  the  privileges  we  enjoy  in  this 
nineteenth  century  there  is  none,  perhaps, 
for  which  we  ought  to  be  more  thankful 
than  for  the  easier  access  to  books.  In 
the  words  of  an  old  English  song  —  * 

Oh  for  a  booke  and  a  shadie  nooke, 

Eyther  in-a-doore  or  out ; 
With  the  grene  leaves  whispering  overhede, 

Or  the  streete  cryes  all  about 
Where  I  mate  reade  all  at  my  ease, 

Both  of  the  neWe  and  olde ; 
For  a  jollie  goode  booke  whereon  to  looke. 

Is  better  to  me  than  golde. 

The  debt  we  owe  to  books  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  R.  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Dor- 
ham,  author  of  "  Philobiblon,*'  published 
in  1473,  and  the  earliest  English  treatise 
on  the  delights  of  literature:  ** These  are 
the  masters  who  instruct  us  without  rods 
and  ferules,  without  hard  words  and  anger, 
without  clothes  or  money.  If  you  ap- 
proach them,  they  are  not  asleep;  if  in- 
vestigating you  interrogate  them,  they 
conceal   nothing;   if  you   mistake  them. 
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they  never  grumble ;  if  you  are  igDorant, 
they  cannot  laugh  at  you." 

This  feeling  that  books  are  real  friends 
is  constantly  present  to  all  who  love  read- 
ing. 

I  have  friends  [said  Petrarch]  whose  society 
is  extremely  agreeable  to  me  ;  they  are  of  all 
ages,  and  of  every  country.  They  have  distin- 
guished themselves  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
the  field,  and  obtained  high  honors  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  sciences.  It  is  easy  to  gain 
access  to  them,  for  they  are  always  at  my  ser- 
vice, and  I  admit  them  to  my  company,  and 
dismiss  them  from  it,  whenever  I  please  They 
are  never  troublesome,  but  immediately  answer 
every  question  I  ask  them.  Some  relate  to  me 
the  events  of  past  ages,  while  others  reveal  to 
me  the  secrets  of  Nature.  Some  teach  me 
how  to  live,  and  others  how  to  die.  Some,  by 
their  vivacity,  drive  away  my  cares  and  exhil- 
arate my  spirits ;  while  others  give  fortitude  to 
my  mind,  and  teach  me  the  important  lesson 
Low  to  restrain  my  desires,  and  to  depend 
wholly  on  myself.  They  open  to  me,  in  short, 
the  various. avenues  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  upon  their  information  I  may  safely  rely 
in  all  emergencies.  In  return  for  all  their  ser- 
vices, they  only  ask  me  to  accommodate  them 
with  a  convenient  chamber  in  some  corner  of 
my  humble  habitation,  where  they  may  repose 
in  peace;  for  these  friends  are  more  delighted 
by  the  tranquillity  of  retirement  than  with  the 
tumults  of  society. 

**  He  that  loveth  a  book,*'  says  Isaac 
Barrow,  **  will  never  want  a  faithful  friend, 
a  wholesome  counsellor,  a  cheerful  com- 
panion, an  efiEectual  comforter.  By  study, 
by  reading,  by  thinkinor,  one  may  inno- 
cently divert  and  pleasantly  entertain  him- 
self, as  in  all  weathers,  so  in  all  fortunes.** 

Southey  took  a  rather  more  melancholy 
view :  — 

My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed, 

Around  me  I  behold. 

Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 

My  never-failing  friends  are  they. 

With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

Imagine,  io  the  words  of  Aikin, 

that  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  call  ap  the 
shades  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  that 
ever  existed,  and  oblige  them  to  converse  with 
us  on  the  most  interesting  topics  —  what  an 
inestimable  privilege  should  we  think  it !  — 
how  superior  to  all  common  enjoyments  I  But 
in  a  well-furnished  library  we,  in  fact,  possess 
this  power.  We  can  question  Xenophon  and 
Cxsar  on  their  campaigns,  make  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  plead  before  us,  join  in  the  audi- 
ences of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  receive  dem- 
onstrations from  Euclid  and  Newton.  In 
books  we  have  the  choicest  thoughts  of  the 
ablest  men  in  their  best  dress. 


"  Books,**  says  Jeremy  Collier,  "  are  a 
guide  in  youth  and  an  entertainment  for 
age.  They  support  us  under  solitude, 
and  keep  us  from  being  a  burthen  to  our- 
selves. They  help  us  to  forget  the  cross- 
ness of  men  and  things;  compose  our 
cares  and  our  passions ;  and  lay  our  dis- 
appointments asleep.  When  we  are  weary 
of  the  living,  we  may  repair  to  the  deacf, 
who  have  nothing  of  peevishness,  pride, 
or  design  in  their  conversation." 

Cicero  described  a  room  without  books 
as  a  body  without  a  soul.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  be  a  philosopher  to 
love  reading. 

Sir  John  Herschel  tells  an  amusing 
anecdote  illustrating  the  pleasure  derived 
from  a  book,  not  assuredly  of  the  first 
order.  In  a  certain  village  the  black- 
smith had  got  hold  of  Richardson's  novel, 
"  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,"  and  used 
to  sit  on  his  anvil  in  the  long  summer 
evenings  and  read  it  aloud  to  a  large  and 
attentive  audience.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
short  book,  but  they  fairly  listened  to  it 
all.  "  At  length,  when  the  happy  turn  of 
fortune  arrived,  which  brings  the  hero  and 
heroine  together,  and  sets  them  living 
long  and  happily  according  to  the  most 
approved  rules,  the  congregation  were  so 
delighted  as  to  raise  a  great  shout,  and 
procuring  the  church  keys,  actually  set 
the  parish  bells  ringing." 

The  lover  of  reading  [says  Leigh  Hunt]  will 
derive  agreeable  terror  from  "  Sir  Bertram  " 
and  "The  Haunted  Chamber;"  will  assent 
with  delighted  reason  to  every  sentence  in 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  "Essay;"  will  feel  himself 
wandering  into  solitudes  with  Gray ;  shake 
honest  hands  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  be 
ready  to  embrace  Parson  Adams,  and  to  chuck 
Pounce  out  of  the  window  instead  of  the  hat ; 
will  travel  with  Marco  Polo  and  Mungo  Park ; 
stay  at  home  with  Thomson ;  retire  with  Cow- 
ley ;  be  industrious  with  Hutton ;  sympathizing 
with  Gay  and  Mrs.  Inchbald;  laughing  with 
(and  at)  Buncle ;  melancholy,  and  forlorn,  and 
self-restored  with  the  shipwrecked  mariner  of 
De  Foe. 

The  delights  of  reading  have  been  ap- 
preciated in  many  quarters  where  we 
might  least  expect  it.  Among  the  hardy 
Norsemen  runes  were  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  miraculous  power.  There 
is  an  Arabic  proverb,  that  "  a  wise  man's 
day  is  worth  a  fool's  life,**  and,  though  it 
rather  perhaps  reflects  the  spirit  of  the 
califs  than  of  the  sultans,  that  "  the  ink  of 
science  is  more  precious  than  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs,'* 

Confucius  is  said  to  have  described 
himself  as  a  man  who  ''  in  his  eager  pur- 
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suit  of  knowledge  forgot  his  food,  wlio  id 
the  joy  of  its  attaiDment  forgot  his  sor- 
rows, and  did  not  even  perceive  that  old 


as:e  was  coming  on. 


Yet,  if  this  could  be  said  by  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Arabs,  what  language  can 
be  strong  enough  to  express  the  gratitude 
we  ought  to  feel  for  the  advantages  we 
enjoy?  We  do  not  appreciate,  I  think, 
our  good  fortune  in  belonging  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  A  hundred  years  ago 
many  of  the  most  delightful  books  were 
still  uncreated.  How  much  more  inter- 
esting science  has  become  especially,  if^  I 
were  to  mention  only  one  name,  through 
the  genius  of  Darwin  I  Kenan  has  char- 
acterized this  as  a  roost  amusing  century  ; 
I  should  rather  have  described  it  as  roost 
interesting;  presenting  us  with  an  endless 
vista  of  absorbing  problems,  with  infinite 
opportunities,  with  more  than  the  excite- 
ments, and  less  of  the  dangers,  which  sur- 
rounded our  less  fortunate  ancestors. 

Readine,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily study.  Far  from  it.  **  I  put,"  says 
Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  in  his  excellent 
article  on  the  "  Choice  of  Books  "  (Fort- 
nightly Review,  1879)  —  **  ^  P"^  ^^^  poetic 
and  emotional  side  of  literature  as  the 
roost  needed  for  daily  use." 

In  the  prologue  to  "The  Legende  of 
Goode  Women,'*  Chaucer  says :  — 

And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  konne  but  lyte. 

On  bokes  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte, 

And  to  him  give  I  feyth  and  ful  credence. 

And  in  myn  herte  have  him  in  reverence, 

So  hertely,  that  ther  is  game  noon, 

That  fro  my  bokes  maketh  me  to  goon, 

But  yt  be  seldome  on  the  holy  day. 

Save,  certyniy,  when  that  the  monthe  of  May 

Is  comen,  and  that  I  here  the  foules  synge, 

And  that  the  floures  gynnen  for  to  sprynge, 

Farwel  my  boke,  and  my  devocion. 

But  I  doubt  whether,  if  he  had  enjoyed 
our  advantages,  he  could  have  been  so 
certain  of  tearing  himself  away  even  in 
the  month  of  May. 

Macaulay,  who  bad  all  that  wealth  and 
fame,  rank  and  talents  could  give,  yet,  we 
are  told,  derived  his  greatest  happiness 
from  books.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  his  charm- 
ing biography,  says  that 

of  the  feelings  which  Macaulay  entertained 
towards  the  great  minds  of  bygone  ages  it  is 
not  for  any  one  except  himself  to  speak.  He 
has  told  us  how  his  debt  to  them  was  incalcu- 
lable ;  how  they  guided  him  to  truth ;  how  they 
filled  his  mind  with  noble  and  graceful  images ; 
how  they  stood  by  him  in  all  vicissitudes  — 
comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses  in  sickness,  com- 
panions in  solitude,  the  old  friends  who  are 
never  seen  with  new  faces ;  who  are  the  same 


in  wealth  and  in  poverty,  in  glory  and  in  ob' 
scurity.  Great  as  were  the  honors  and  posses- 
sions which  Macaulay  acquired  bv  his  pen,  ail 
who  knew  him  were  well  aware  tnat  the  titles 
and  rewards  which'  he  gained  by  his  own  works, 
were  as  nothing  in  the  balance  as  compared 
with  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  the  works  of 
others. 

There  was  00  society  in  London  so 
agreeable  that  Macaulay  would  have  pre- 
ferred it  at  breakfast  or  at  dinner  to  the 
company  of  Sterne  or  Fielding,  Horace 
Walpole  or  Boswell. 

The  love  of  reading  which  Gibbon  de- 
clared he  would  not  exchange  for  all  the 
treasures  of  India,  was,  in  fact,  with  Ma- 
caulay "  a  main  element  of  happiness  in 
one  of  the  happiest  lives  that  it  has  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  biographer  to  re- 
cord." 

Moreover,  books  are  now  so  cheap  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
one.  This  was  not  always  so.  It  is  quite 
a  recent  blessing. 

Mr.  Ireland,  to  whose  charming  little 
"  Book-Lover*s  Enchiridion,"  in  common 
with  every  lover  of  reading,  I  am  greatly 
indebted,  tells  us  that  when  a  boy  he  was 
so  delighted  with  White's  "Natural  His- 
tory of  Selborne,"  that  in  order  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  his  own  he  actually  copied 
out  the  whole  work. 

Mary  Lamb  gives  a  pathetic  description 
of  a  studious  boy  lingering  at  a  book- 
stall :  — 

I  saw  a  boy  with  eager  eye 
Open  a  book  upon  a  stall, 
And  read,  as  he'd  devour  it  all ; 
Which,  when  the  stall -man  did  espy, 
Soon  to  the  boy  I  heard  him  call, 
"  You,  sir,  vou  never  buy  a  book* 
Therefore  m  one  you  shall  not  look." 
The  boy  passed  slowly  on,  and  with  a  sigh 
He  wished  he  never  had  been  taught  to  read. 
Then  of  the  old  churl's  books  he  should  have 
bad  no  need. 

Such  snatches  of  literature  have,  indeed, 
a  special  and  peculiar  charm.  This  is,  I 
believe,  partly  due  to  the  vtry  fact  of 
their  being  brief.  Many  readers,  I  think, 
miss  much  of  the  pleasure  of  reading,  by 
forcing  themselves  to  dwell  too  long  con- 
tinuously on  one  subject.  In  a  long  rail- 
way journey,  for  instance,  many  persons 
take  only  a  single  book.  The  consequence 
is  that,  unless  it  is  a  story,  after  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  they  are  quite  tired  of  it. 
Whereas,  if  they  had  two,  or  still  belter 
three,  on  difiEerent  subjects,  and  one  of 
them  being  of  an  amusing  character,  they 
would  probably  find  that  by  changing  as 
soon  as  they  Kit  at  all  weary,  they  would 
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come  back  again  and  again  to  each  with 
renewed  zest,  and  hour  after  hour  would 
pass  pleasantly  away.  Every  one,  of 
course,  must  judge  for  himself,  but  such 
at  least  is  my  experience. 

I  quite  agree,  therefore,  with  Lord  Id- 
desleigh  as  to  the  charm  of  desultory 
reading,  but  the  wider  the  field  the  more 
important  that  we  should  benefit  by  the 
very  best  books  in  each  class.  Not  that 
we  need  confine  ourselves  to  them,  but 
that  we  should  commence  with  them,  and 
they  will  certainly  lead  us  on  to  others. 
There  are  of  course  some  books  which 
we  must  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest.  But  these  are  exceptions.  As 
regards  by  far  the  larger  number,  it  is 
probably  better  to  read  them  quickly, 
dwelling  only  on  the  best  and  most  impor- 
tant passages.  In  this  way,  no  doubt,  we 
shall  lose  much,  but  we  gain  more  by 
ranging  over  a  wider  field.  We  may  in 
fact,  I  think,  apply  to  reading  Lord 
Brougham*s  wise  dictum  as  regards  edu- 
cation, and  say  that  it  is  well  to  read 
everything  of  something,  and  something 
of  everything.  In  this  way  only  we  can 
ascertain  the  bent  of  our  own  tastes,  for 
it  is  a  general,  though  not  of  course  an 
invariable  rule,  that  we  profit  little  by 
books  which  we  do  not  enjoy. 

Our  difficulty  now  is  what  to  select. 
We  must  be  careful  what  we  read,  and 
not,  like  the  sailors  of  Ulysses,  take  bags 
of  wind  for  sacks  of  treasure  —  not  only 
lest  we  should  even  now  fall  into  the  error 
of  the  Greeks,  and  suppose  that  language 
and  definitions  can  be  instruments  of  in- 
vestigation as  well  as  of  thought,  but  lest, 
as  too  often  happens,  we  should  waste 
time  over  trash.  There  are  many  books 
to  which  one  may  apply,  in  the  sarcastic 
sense,  the  ambiguous  remark  said  to  have 
been  made  to  an  unfortunate  author,  "  I 
will  lose  no  time  in  reading  your  book." 

It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  how  much  inno- 
cent happiness  we  thoughtlessly  throw 
away.  An  Eastern  proverb  says  that 
calamities  sent  by  heaven  may  be  avoided, 
but  from  those  we  bring  on  ourselves 
there  is  no  escape.  Time  is  often  said  to 
be  money,  but  it  is  more,  for  it  is  life 
itself.  Yet  how  many  there  are  who  would 
cling  desperately  to  life,  and  yet  think 
nothing  of  wasting  time ! 

For  who  knows  most,  him  loss  of  time  most 
grieves. 

**I  remember,"  says  Hillard, '*a  satirical 
poem,  in  which  the  devil  is  represented  as 
fishing  for  men,  and  adapting  his  bait  to 
the  tastes  and  temperaments  of  bis  prey; 
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but  the  idlers  were  the  easiest  victims,  for 
they  swallowed  even  the  naked  hook." 

"Ask  of  the  wise,"  says  Schiller,  in 
Lord  Sherbrooke*s  translation, 

the  moments  we  forego 
Eternity  itself  cannot  retrieve. 

Chesterfield's  "Letters  to  his  Son," 
with  a  great  deal  that  is  worldly  and  cyn* 
ical,  contain  certainly  much  good  advice. 
"Every  moment,"  for  instance,  he  says, 
"which  you  now  lose  is  so  much  charac- 
ter and  advantage  lost ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  moment  you  now  employ  use- 
fully, is  so  much  time  wisely  laid  out  at 
prodigious  interest."  "  Do  what  you  will," 
he  elsewhere  observes,  "only  do  some- 
thing." "Know  the  true  value  of  time; 
snatch,  seize,  and  enjoy  every  moment  of 
it." 

Is  not  happiness  indeed  a  duty,  as  well 
as  self-denial?  It  has  been  well  said  that 
some  of  our  teachers  err,  perhaps,  in  that 
"they  dwell  on  the  duty  of  self-denial,  but 
exhibit  not  the  duty  of  delight."  We 
must,  however,  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  we 
cannot  appreciate  the  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful world  in  which  we  live.  Moreover, 
how  can  we  better  make  others  happy 
than  by  being  cheerful  and  happy  our* 
selves  ? 

Few,  indeed,  attain  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel,  who  is  said  to  have  calmly  finished 
his  "Phaenomenologie  des  Geistes"  at 
Jena,  on  October  14,  1806,  not  knowing 
anything  whatever  of  the  battle  that  was 
raging  round  bmi.  Most  men,  howevbr, 
may  at  will  make  of  this  world  either  a 
palace  or  a  prison,  and  there  are  few  more 
effective  and  more  generally  available 
sources  of  happiness  than  the  wise  use  of 
books. 

Many,  I  believe,  are  deterred  from  at- 
tempting what  are  called  stifif  books  for 
fear  they  should  not  understand  them ; 
but,  as  Hobbes  said,  there  are  few  who 
need  complain  of  the  narrowness  of  their 
minds,  if  only  they  would  do  their  best 
with  them. 

In  reading,  however,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  select  subjects  in  which  one  is 
interested.  I  remember  years  ago  con- 
sulting Mr.  Darwin  as  to  the  selection  of 
a  course  of  study.  He  asked  me  what 
interested  me  most,  and  advised  roe  to 
choose  that  subject.  This  indeed  applies 
to  the  work  of  life  generally. 

I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that 
the  great  readers  of  the  next  generation 
will  be,  not  our  lawyers  and  doctors,  shop* 
keepers  and  manufacturers,  but  the  la- 
borer and  mechanic.    Does  not  this  seem 
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natural?  The  former  work  roaiDly  with 
their  head ;  when  their  daily  duties  are 
over  the  brain  is  often  exhausted,  and  of 
their  leisure  time  much  must  be  devoted 
to  air  and  exercise.  The  laborer  or  me- 
chanic, on  the  contrary,  besides  working 
often  for  much  shorter  hours,  have  in 
their  work-time  taken  sufficient  bodily 
exercise,  and  could  therefore  give  any 
leisure  they  might  have  to  reading  and 
study.  They  have  not  done  so  as  yet,  it 
is  true;  but  this  has  been  for  obvious 
reasons.  Now,  however,  in  the  first  place, 
they  receive  an  excellent  education  in 
elementary  schools,  and  have  more  easy 
access  to  the  best  books. 

Ruskin  has  observed  he  does  not  won- 
der at  what  men  sufiEer,  but  he  often  won- 
ders at  what  they  lose.  We  suffer  much, 
no  doubt,  from  the  faults  of  others,  but 
we  lose  much  more  by  our  own. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  own  a  libra- 
ry; it  is  another  to  use  it  wisely.  Every 
one  of  us  may  say  with  Proctor:  — 

All  round  the  room  my  silent  servants  wait ; 
My  friends  in  every  season,  bright  and  dim, 

Angels  and  seraphim 
Come  down  and  murmur  to  me,  sweet  and  low, 
And  spirits  of  the  skies  all  come  and  go 

Early  and  late. 

Yet  too  often  they  wait  in  vain.  I  have 
often  been  astonished  how  little  care  peo- 
ple devote  to  the  selection  of  what  they 
read.  Books  we  know  are  almost  innu- 
merable; our  hours  for  reading  are  alas  !. 
very  few.  And  yet  many  people  read 
almost  by  hazard.  They  will  take  any 
book  they  chance  to  find  in  a  room  at  a 
friend's  house;  they  will  buy  a  novel  at  a 
railway  stall  if  it  has  an  attractive  title; 
indeed,  I  believe  in  some  cases  even  the 
binding  affects  the  choice.  The  selection 
is,  no  doubt,  far  from  easy.  I  have  often 
wished  some  one  would  recommend  a  list 
of  a  hundred  good  books.  If  we  had 
such  lists  drawn  up  by  a  few  good  guides 
they  would  be  most  useful.  I  have  in- 
deed sometimes  heard  it  said  that  in  read- 
ing every  one  must  choose  for  himself, 
but  this  reminds  roe  of  the  recommenda- 
tion not  to  go  into  the  water  till  you  can 
swim. 

In  the  absence  of  such  lists  I  have 
picked  out  the  books  most  frequently 
mentioned  with  approval  by  those  who 
have  referred  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
pleasure  of  reading,  and  have  ventured 
to  include  some  which,  though  less  fre- 
quently  mentioned,  are  especial  favorites 
of  roy  own.  Every  one  who  looks  at  the 
list  will  wish  to  suggest  other  books,  as 


indeed  I  should  myself,  but  in  that  case 
the  number  would  soon  run  up.* 

I  have  abstained,  for  obvious  reasons, 
from  mentioning  works  by  living  authors, 
though  from  many  of  them  —  Tennyson, 
Ruskin,  and  others — I  have  myself  de- 
rived the  keenest  enjoyment;  and  have 
omitted  works  on  science,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  because  the  subject  is  so 
progressive. 

1  feel  that  the  attempt  is  overbold  ;  and 
I  must  beg  for  indulgence;  but  indeed 
one  object  which  I  have  had  in  view  is  to 
stimulate  others  more  competent  far  than 
I  am  to  give  us  the  advantage  of  their 
opinions. 

Moreover,  I  must  repeat  that  I  suggest 
these  works  rather  as  those  which,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  have  been  most  frequently 
recommended,  than  as  suggestions  of  my 
own,  though  I  have  slipped  in  a  few  of  my 
own  special  favorites. 

In  the  absence  of  such  lists  we  may 
fall  back  on  the  general  verdict  of  man- 
kind. There  is  a  **  struggle  for  exist- 
ence '*  and  **  a  survival  of  the  fittest  *' 
among  books,  as  well  as  among  animals 
and  plants. 

As  Alonzo  of  Aragon  said,  *'  Age  is  a 
recommendation  in  four  things  —  old 
wood  to  burn,  old  wine  to  drink,  old 
friends  to  trust,  and  old  books  to  read." 
Still,  this  cannot  be  accepted  without  im- 
portant qualifications.  The  most  recent 
books  of  history  and  science  contain,  or 
ought  to  contain,  the  most  accurate  infor- 
mation and  the  most  trustworthy  conclu- 
sions. Moreover,  while  the  books  of 
other  races  and  times  have  an  interest 
from  their  very  distance,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  many  will  still  more  enjoy,  and 
feel  more  at  home  with,  those  of  our  own 
century  and  people. 

Yet  the  oldest  books  of  the  world  are 
remarkable  and  interesting  on  account  of 
their  very  age;  and  the  works  which  have 
influenced  the  opinions  or  charmed  the 
leisure  hours  of  millions  of  men  in  distant 
times  and  faraway  regions  are  well  worth 
reading  on  that  very  account,  even  if  they 
seem  scarcely  to  deserve  their  reputation. 
It  is  true  that  to  many  of  us  such  works 
are  accessible  only  in  translations  ;  but 
translations,  though  they  can  never  per- 
haps do  justice  to  the  original,  mavyet  be 
admirable  in  themselves.  The  Bible  itself, 
which  must  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
is  a  conclusive  case. 

*  Several  longer  lists  have  been  sjven ;  for  instance, 
by  Comte  (Catechism  of  Positive  Philosophy) ;  Pjncroft 
(Course  of  English  Reading) ;  Baldwin  (The  Book- 
Lover) ;  and  Perkins  (The  Best  ReadingX 
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At  the  head  of  all  non-Christian  moral- 
ists, I  must  place  the  *' Meditations  "  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  certainly  one  of  the  no- 
blest books  in  the  whole  of  literature;  so 
short,  moreover,  so  accessible,  and  so  well 
translated  that  it  is  always  a  source  of 
wonder  to  me  that  it  is  so  little  ■'ead. 
Next  to  Marcus  Aurelius  I  think  must 
come  Epictetus.  •  The  ** Analects*'  of 
Confucius  will,  I  believe,  prove  disappoint- 
ing to  most  English  readers,  but  the 
efiEect  it  has  produced  on  the  most  numer- 
ous race  of  men  constitutes  in  itself  a 
peculiar  interest.  The  '*  Ethics  '*  of  Aris- 
totle, perhaps,  appear  to  some  disadvan- 
tage from  the  very  fact  that  they  have  so 
profoundly  influenced  our  views  of  moral 
ity.  The  Koran,  like  the  "Analects"  of 
Confucius,  will  to  most  of  us  derive  its 
principal  interest  from  the  effect  it  has 
exercised,  and  still  exercises,  on  so  many 
millions  of  our  fellow-men.  I  doubt 
whether  in  any  other  respect  it  will  seem 
to  repay  perusal,  and  to  most  persons 
probably  certain  extracts,  not  too  numer- 
ous, would  appear  sufficient. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
have  been  collected  in  one  volume  by 
Wake.  It  is  but  a  small  one,  and  though 
I  must  humbly  confess  that  I  was  disap- 
pointed, they  are  perhaps  all  the  more 
curious  from  the  contrast  they  afford  to 
those  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  Of  the 
later  Fathers  I  have  included  only  the 
'*  Confessions  "  of  St.  Augustine,  which 
Dr.  Pusey  selected  for  the  commencement 
of  the  "  Library  of  the  Fathers,"  and  as 
he  observes  has  "been  translated  again 
and  again  into  almost  every  European  lan- 
guage, and  in  all  loved  ;  *'  though  Luther 
was  of  opinion  that  he  "wrote  nothing  to 
the  purpose  concerning  faith ;  "  but  then 
Luther  was  no  great  admirer  of  the  Fa- 
thers. St.  Jerome,  he  says,  "  writes,  alas  I 
very  coldly ; "  Chrysostom  •*  digresses 
from  the  chief  points ; "  St.  Jerome  is 
"very  poor; "and  in  fact,  he  says,  "the 
more  I  read  the  books  of  the  Fathers  the 
more  I  find  myself  offended;"  while 
Renan,  in  his  interesting  autobiography, 
compared  theology  to  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
**  Elle  a  la  grandeur,  les  vides  immenses, 
et  le  peu  de  solidity." 

Among  other  devotional  works  most 
frequently  recommended  are  Thomas  h. 
Kempis's  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  Pascal's 
"  Pens^es,"  Spinoza's  "  Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-Politicus,"  Butler's  "Analogy  of 
Religion,"  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,"  Keble's  beautiful  "  Christian 
Year,"  and  last,  not  least,  Bunyan's  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress." 
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Aristotle  and  Plato  again  stand  at  the 
head  of  another  class.  The  "  Politics  " 
of  Aristotle,  and  Plato's  "  Dialogues,"  if 
not  the  whole,  at  any  rate  the  "  Phaedo  " 
and  the  "  Republic,"  will  be  of  course 
read  by  all  who  wish  to  know  anything  of 
the  history  of  human  thought,  though  I  am 
heretical  enough  to  doubt  whether  they 
repay  the  minute  and  laborious  study  often 
devoted  to  them. 

Aristotle  being  the  father,  if  not  the 
creator,  of  the  modern  scientific  method,  it 
has  followed  naturally — indeed,  almost 
inevitably  —  that  his  principles  have  be- 
come part  of  our  very  intellectual  being, 
so  that  they  seem  now  almost  self-evident, 
while  his  actual  observations,  though  very 
remarkable  —  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
observes  that  bees  on  one  journey  confine 
themselves  to  one  kind  of  flower  —  still 
have  been  superseded  by  others,  carried 
on  under  more  favorable  conditions.  We 
must  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  great  master, 
because  his  own  lessons  have  taught  us 
how  to  advance. 

Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  I  say  so  with 
all  respect,  seems  to  me  in  some  cases  to 
play  on  words ;  his  arguments  are  very 
able,  very  philosophical,  often  very  noble ; 
but  not  always  conclusive ;  in  a  language 
differently  constructed  they  might  some- 
times tell  in  exactly  the  opposite  sense. 
If  this  method  has  proved  less  fruitful,  if 
in  metaphysics  we  have  made  but  little 
advance,  that  very  fact  in  one  point  of 
view  leaves  the  "  Dialogues  "  of  Socrates 
as  instructive  now  as  ever  they  were; 
while  the  problems  with  which  they  deal 
will  always  rouse  our  interest,  as  the  calm 
and  lofty  spirit  which  inspires  them  must 
command  our  admiration. 

I  would  also  mention  Demosthenes' 
"  De  Coronft,"  which  Lord  Brougham  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  oration  of  the  great- 
est of  orators ;  Lucretius,  Plutarch's  Lives, 
Horace,  and  at  least  the  "  De  Officiis," 
"  De  AmicitiA,"  and  "  De  Senectute  "  of 
Cicero. 

The  great  epics  of  the  world  have  al- 
ways constituted  one  of  the  most  popular 
branches  of  literature.  Yet  how  few, 
comparatively,  ever  read  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  Hesiod  or  Virgil,  after  leaving 
school ! 

The  "  Nibelungenlied,"  or  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  epic,  is  perhaps  too  much  neglected, 
no  doubt  on  account  of  its  painful  char- 
acter. Brunhild  and  Kriemhild,  indeed, 
are  far  from  perfect,  but  we  meet  with  few 
such  "live"  women  in  Greek  or  Roman 
literature.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  mention 
Sir  T.  Malory's  •*  Morte  d'Arthur,"  though 
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I  confess  I  do  so  mainly  in  deference  to 
the  judgment  of  others. 

Among  the  Greek  tragedians,  JEschy- 
lus,  if  not  the  whole,  at  any  rate  **  Prome- 
theus,** perhaps  the  sublimest  poem  in 
Greek  literature,  and  the  trilogy  (Mark 
Pattison  considered  **  Agamemnon  "  **  the 
grandest  work  of  creative  genius  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature*');  or,  as  Mr. 
Grant  DufiE  recommends,  "The  Persae;" 
Sophocles  ('*  CEdipus  **),  Euripides  (•*  Me- 
dea"), and  Aristophanes  ("The  Knights'); 
though  I  think  most  modern  readers  will 
prefer  our  modern  poets. 

I  should  like,  moreover,  to  say  a  word 
for  Eastern  poetry,  such  as  portions  of 
the  "  Mahabharata"  and  "Ramayana" 
(too  long  probably  to  be  read  through,  but 
of  which  Talboys  Wheeler  has  given  a 
most  interesting  epitome  in  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  "History  of  India**);  the 
"  Shahnameh/*  the  work  of  the  great  Per- 
sian poet,  Firdusi;  and  the  "Sheking,** 
the  classical  collection  of  ancient  Chinese 
odes.  Many,  I  know,  will  think  I  ought 
to  have  included  Omar  Khayyam. 

In  history  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  vices  and  vicissitudes  of  kings  and 
queens,  the  dates  of  battles  and  wars,  are 
far  less  important  than  the  development 
of  human  thought,  the  progress  of  art,  of 
science,  and  of  law,  and  the  subject  is  on 
that  very  account  even  more  interesting 
than  ever.  I  will,  however,  only  mention, 
and  that  rather  from  a  literary  than  an 
historical  point  of  view,  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
phon  (the  "  Anabasis  *'),  Thucydides,  and 
Tacitus  ("Germania**);  and  of  modern 
historians,  Gibbon*s  **  Decline  and  Fall,** 
Hume's  "  History  of  England,"  Carlyle*s 
"French  Revolution,**  Grote's  "  History 
of  Greece,"  and  Green's  "  Short  History 
of  England.** 

Science  is  so  rapidly  progressive  that, 
though  to  many  minds  it  is  the  most  fruit- 
ful and  interesting  subject  of  all,  I  cannot 
here  rest  on  that  agreement  which,  rather 
than  my  own  opinion,  I  take  as  the  basis 
of  my  list.  I  will  therefore  only  mention 
Bacon's  "  Novum  Organum,"  Mill's 
"  Logic,*'  and  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies;" in  political  economy,  which  some 
of  our  rulers  now  scarcely  seem  suffi- 
ciently to  value.  Mill,  and  parts  of  Smith's 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  for  probably  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  make  a  special  study 
of  political  economy  would  scarcely  read 
the  whole. 

Among  voyages  and  travels,  perhaps 
those  most  frequently  suggested  are 
Cook's  "Voyages,"  Humboldt's  "Trav- 
els," and   Darwin's  "Naturalist  on  the 


Beagle/"  though  I  confess  I  should  like 
to  have  added  many  more. 

Mr.  Bright  not  long  ago  specially  rec- 
ommended the  less  known  American 
poets,  but  he  probably  assumes  that  every 
one  would  have  read  Shakespeare,  Milton 
("Paradise  Lost,"  " Lycidas,"  and  minor 
poems),  Chaucer,  Dante,  Spenser,  Dryden, 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Pope,  Southey,  Heine, 
and  others,  before  embarking  on  more 
doubtful  adventures. 

Among  other  books  most  frequently 
recommended  are  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  Swift's  "  Gulliver's  Travels," 
Defoe's  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights,"  "  Don  Quixote,"  Boswell's 
"Life  of  Johnson,"  White's  "Natural 
History  of  Selborne,"  Burke's  Select 
Works  (Payne),  the  Essays  of  Addison, 
Hume,  Montaigne,  Macaulay,  and  Emer- 
son ;  the  plays  of  Moli&re  and  Sheridan ; 
Carlyle's  "  Past  and  Present,"  Smiles's 
"SelfHelp,"  and  Goethe's  "  Faust  "  and 
"  Wilhelm  Meister." 

Nor  can  one  go  wrong  in  recommending 
Berkeley's  "Human  Knowledge,"  Des- 
cartes's  "Discours  sur  la  M^thode," 
Locke's  "  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,** 
Lewes's  "  History  of  Philosophy ; "  while, 
in  order  to  keep  within  the  number  one 
hundred,  I  can  only  mention  Moli^re  and 
Sheridan  among  dramatists.  Macaulay 
considered  Marivaux's  "  La  Vie  de  Ma- 
rianne "  the  best  novel  in  any  language, 
but  my  number  is  so  nearly  complete  that 
I  must  content  myself  with  English  ;  and 
will  suggest  Miss  Austen  (either  "  Emma," 
or  "  Pride  and  Prejudice "),  Thackeray 
("  Vanity  Fair  "  and  "  Pendennis  "),  Dick- 
ens ("Pickwick"  and  "David  Copper- 
field  "),  G.  Eliot  ("  Adam  Bede  ")  Kingsley, 
("  Westward  Ho  "  !),  Lylton  ("  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii  "),  and  last,  not  least,  those  of 
Scott,  which  indeed  constitute  a  library  in 
themselves,  but  which  I  must  ask,  in  re* 
turn  for  my  trouble,  to  be  allowed,  as  a 
special  favor,  to  count  as  one. 

To  any  lover  of  books  the  very  mention 
of  these  names  brings  back  a  crowd  of 
delicious  memories,  grateful  recollections 
of  peaceful  home  hours,  after  the  labors 
and  anxieties  of  the  day.  How  thankful 
we  ought  to  be  for  these  inestimable 
blessings,  for  this  numberless  host  of 
friends  who  never  weary,  betray,  or  for- 
sake us ! 

List  of  ioo  Books. 

Works  by  Living  Authors  are  omHted» 

The  Bible. 

The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurellus  (Loog*s 
translation). 
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Epictetus. 

Anstotle*s  £thics. 

Analects  of  Confucius  (Legge's  translation). 

St.  Hilatre's  La  Bouddha  et  sa  Religion. 

Wake's.  Apostolic  Fathers. 

Thos.  k  Kempis*s  Imitation  of  Christ. 

Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  (Dr.  Pusey). 

The  Koran  (portions  of). 

Spinoza's  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus. 

Comte's    Catechism  of    Positive   Philosophy 

(Congreve), 
Pascal's  Pens^es. 
Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion. 
Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Keble^s  Christian  Year. 


Plato's  Dialogues ;  at  any  rate,  the  Republic* 

and  Phaedo. 
Aristotle's  Politics. 
Demosthenes*  De  Coroni. 
Cicero's  De  Officiis,  De  Amiciti^  and  De 

Senectute. 
Plutarch's  Lives. 
Berkeley's  Human  Knowledge. 
Descartes's  Discours  sur  la  M^thode. 
Locke's  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding. 


C  Epitomized  in  Talbovs 

<  Wheeler's  History  ot  India, 


Homer. 
Hesiod. 
Virgil. 

Mahabharata 

Ratnayana       f  ^q,,.  i.  ^nd  ii. 

The  Shahnameh. 

The  Nibelungenlied. 

Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur. 

The  Shcking. 

iSschylus'  Prometheus. 

Trilogy  of  Orestes. 
Sophocles'  CEdipus. 
Euripides'  Medea. 
Aristophanes'  The  Knights. 
Horace. 
Lucretius. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  (perhaps  in  Mor- 
ris's edition ;  or,  if  expurgated,  in  Mrs. 
Haweis*). 
Shakespeare. 
Milton's    Paradise    Lost,    Lycidas,    and    the 

shorter  poems. 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia. 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 
Dryden's  Poems. 
Scott's  Poems. 

Wordsworth  (Mr.  Arnold's  selection). 
Southey's  Thalaba  the  Destroyer. 

The  Curse  of  Kehama. 
Pope's  E^say  on  Criticism. 

Essay  on  Man. 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 
Burns. 
Heine. 
Gray. 

Herodotus. 

Xenophon's  Anabasia. 
Thucydides. 


Tacitus'  Germania. 
Livy. 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall. 
Hume's  History  of  England. 
Grote's  History  of  Greece. 
Carlyle's  French  Revolution. 
Green's  Short  History  of  England. 
Lewes's  History  of  Philosophy. 


Arabian  Nights. 

Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Cervantes'  Don  Quixote. 

Boswell's  Dfe  of  Johnson. 

Moli^re. 

Sheridan's  The  Critic,  School  for  Scandal,  and 

The  Rivals. 
Carlyle's  Past  and  Present. 
Smiles's  Self-Help. 


Bacon's  Novum  Organum. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  (part  oO- 

Mill's  Political  Economy. 

Cook's  Voyages. 

Humboldt's  Travels. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 


Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  and  Naturalist's 

Voyage. 
Mill's  Logic 
Bacon's  &says. 
Montaigne's  Essays. 
Hume's  Essays. 
Macaulay's  Essays. 
Addison's  Essays. 
Emerson's  Essays. 
Burke's  Select  Works  (Payne). 


Voltaire's  Zadig. 

Goethe's  Faust,  and  Wilheim  Meister. 

Miss  Austen's  Emma,  or  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair. 

Pendennis. 
Dickens's  Pickwick. 

David  Copperfield. 
Lytton's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii, 
George  Eliot's  Adam  Bede. 
Kingsley's  Westward  Ho  1 
Scott's  Novels. 

NoTS.  —  The  lists  which  have  been  given  in  some 
papers  were  not  complete  or  correct 


From  Macmillan*s  Magazine. 
LONG  ODDS. 

The  story  which  is  narrated  in  the  fol- 
lowiDg  pages  came  to  me  from  the  lips  of 
my  old  friend  Allan  Quatermaio,  or  Hunt- 
er Qiiatermaio,  as  we  used  to  call  him  in 
South  Africa.  He  told  it  to  me  one  even- 
ing wheD  I  was  stopping  with  him  at  the 
place  be  bought  in  Yorkshire.    Shortly 
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after  that,  the  death  of  his  only  son  so 
unsettled  him,  that  he  immediately  left 
England,  accompanied  by  two  compan* 
ions,  who  were  old  fellow-voyagers  of  his, 
Sir  Henry  Curtis  and  Captain  Good,  and 
has  now  utterly  vanished  into  the  dark 
heart  of  Africa.  He  is  persuaded  that  a 
white  people,  of  which  he  has  heard  ru- 
mors all  his  life,  exists  somewhere  on  the 
highlands  in  the  vast,  still  unexplored  In- 
terior, and  his  great  ambition  is  to  find 
them  before  he  dies.  This  is  the  wild 
quest  upon  which  he  and  his  companions 
have  departed,  and  from  which  I  shrewdly 
suspect  they  never  will  return.  One  letter 
only  have  I  received  from  the  old  gentle- 
man, dated  from  a  mission  station  high  up 
the  Tana,  a  river  on  the  east  coast,  about 
three  hundred  miles  north  of  Zanzibar;  in 
it  he  says  they  have  gone  through  many 
hardships  and  adventures,  but  are  alive 
and  well,  and  have  found  traces  which  go 
far  towards  making  him  hope  that  the 
results  of  their  wild  quest  may  be  a  '*  mag- 
nificent and  unexampled  discovery."  1 
greatly  fear,  however,  that  all  he  has  dis- 
covered is  death;  for  this  letter  came  a 
long  while  ago,  and  nobody  has  heard  a 
single  word  of  the  party  since.  They 
have  totally  vanished. 

It  was  on  the  last  evening  of  my  stay  at 
his  house  that  he  told  the  ensuing  story 
to  me  and  Captain  Good,  who  was  dining 
with  him.  He  had  eaten  bis  dinner  and 
drunk  two  or  three  glasses  of  old  port, 
just  to  help  Good  and  myself  to  the  end 
of  the  second  bottle.  It  was  an  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  do,  for  he  was  a  most 
abstemious  man,  having  conceived,  as  he 
used  to  say,  a  great  horror  of  drink  from 
observing  its  effects  upon  the  class  of  men 
—  hunters,  transport  riders,  and  others  — 
amongst  whom  he  had  passed  so  many 
years  of  his  life.  Consequently  the  good 
wine  took  more  effect  on  him  than  it 
would  have  done  on  most  men,  sending  a 
little  flush  into  his  wrinkled  cheeks,  and 
making  him  talk  more  freely  than  usual. 

Dear  old  man  I  I  can  see  him  now,  as  he 
went  limping  up  and  down  the  vestibule, 
with  his  grey  hair  sticking  up  in  scrub- 
bing-brush fashion,  his  shrivelled  yellow 
face,  and  his  large  dark  eyes,  that  were 
as  keen  as  any  hawk's  and  yet  soft  as  a 
buck's.  The  whole  room  was  hung  with 
trophies  of  his  numerous  hunting  expedi- 
tions, and  he  had  some  storv  about  every 
one  of  them,  if  only  you  could  get  him  to 
tell  them.  Generally  he  would  not,  for  he 
was  not  very  fond  of  narrating  his  own 
adventures,  but  to-night  the  port  wine 
made  him  more  communicative. 


"  Ah,  you  brute  I "  he  said,  stopping  be- 
neath an  unusually  large  skull  of  a  lioo, 
which  was  6xed  just  over  the  mantelpiece, 
beneath  a  long  row  of  guns,  its  jaws  dis- 
tended to  their  utmost  width.  "  Ah,  you 
brute !  you  have  given  me  a  lot  of  trouble 
for  the  last  dozen  years,  and  will,  I  sup- 
pose, to  my  dying  day." 

"Tell  us  the  yarn,  Quatermain,"  said 
Good.  "  You  have  often  promised  to  tell 
me,  and  you  never  have." 

**  You  had  better  not  ask  roe  to,"  he  an- 
swered, "  for  it  is  a  longish  one." 

'*AII  right,"  I  said,  '*the  evening  is 
young,  and  there  is  some  more  port." 

Thus  adjured,  he  filled  his  pipe  from  a 
jar  of  ;coarse-cut  Boer  tobacco  that  was  al- 
ways standing  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  still 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  began. 

"  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  March  of  *6g 
that  I  was  up  in  Sikukuni's  country.     It 
was  just  after  old   Sequati's  time,   and 
Sikukuni  had  got  into  power — I  forget 
how.     Anyway,  I  was  there.     I  had  heard 
that  the  Bapedi  people  had  got  down  ao 
enormous  quantity  of  ivory  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  so  I  started  with  a  wagon-load  of 
goods,  and  came  straight  away  from  Mid- 
delburg  to  try  and  trade  some  of  it.     It 
was  a  risky  thing  to  go  into  the  country 
so  early,  on  account  of  the  fever ;  but  I 
knew   that  there  was  one  or  two  others 
after  that  lot  of  ivory,  so  I  determined  to 
have  a  try  for  it,  and  take  my  chance  of 
fever.     I  had  got  so  tough  from  continual 
knocking  about  that  I  did  not  set  it  dowa 
at  much.     Well,  I  got  on  all  right  for  a 
while.     It  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  piece 
of  bush  veldt,  with  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains running  through  it,  and  round  granite 
koppies  starling  up  here  and  there,  looking 
out  like  sentinels  over  the  rolling  waste  of 
bush.     But  it  is  very  hot  —  hot  as  a  stew- 
pan  —  and  when  1  was  there  that  March, 
which,  of  course,  is  autumn  in  that  part  of 
Africa,  the  whole  place  reeked  of  fever. 
Every  morning,  as  1  trekked  along  down 
by  the  Oliphant  River,  I  used  to  creep 
out  of  the  wagon  at  dawn  and  look  out. 
But  there  was  no  river  to  be  seen  —  only 
a  long  line  of  billows  of  what  looked  like 
the  finest  cotton  wool  tossed  up  lightly 
with  a  pitchfork.     It  was  the  fever  mist. 
Out  from  among  the  scrub  too  came  little 
spirals  of  vapor,  as  though   there  were 
hundreds  of  tiny  fires  alight  in  it  —  reek 
rising  from  thousands  of  tons  of  rotting 
vegetation.     It  was  a  beautiful  place,  but 
the  beauty  was  the  beauty  of  death ;  and 
all  those  lines  and  blots  of  vapor  wrote 
one  great  word  across  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  that  word  was  *  fever,* 
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"  It  was  a  dreadful  year  of  illoess  that. 
I  came,  I  remember,  to  one  little  kraal  of 
knobaoses,  and  went  up  to  it  to  see  if  I 
could  &;et  some  m^^jx (curdled  butter-milk) 
and  a  few  mealies.  As  I  got  near  I  was 
strpck  with  the  silence  of  the  place.  No 
children  began  to  chatter,  and  no  dogs 
barked.  Nor  could  I  see  any  native  sheep 
or  cattle.  The  place,  though  it  had  evi* 
dently  been  recently  inhabited,  was  as 
still  as  the  bush  round  it,  and  some  guinea 
fowl  got  up  out  of  the  prickly-pear  bushes 
right  at  the  kraal  gate.  I  remember  that 
I  hesitated  a  little  before  going  in,  there 
was  such  an  air  of  desolation  about  the 
spot.  Nature  never  looks  desolate  when 
roan  has  not  yet  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
breast;  she  is  only  lovely.  But  when 
man  has  been,  and  has  passed  away,  then 
she  looks  desolate. 

"Well,  I  passed  into  the  kraal,  and 
went  up  to  the  principal  hut.  In  front  of 
the  hut  was  something  with  an  old  sheep- 
skin kaross (rug)  ihrown  over  it.  I  stooped 
down  and  drew  off  the  rug,  and  then 
shrank  back  amazed,  for  under  it  was  the 
body  of  a  young  woman  recently  dead. 
For  a  moment  I  thought  of  turning  back, 
but  my  curiosity  overcame  me ;  so  going 
past  the  woman,  I  went  down  on  my  hands 
and  knees  and  crept  into  the  hut.  It  was 
so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  anything, 
though  I  could  smell  a  great  deal  —  so  I 
lit  a  match.  It  was  a  *  tandstickor  *  match 
and  burnt  slowly  and  dimly,  and  as  the 
light  gradually  increased  I  made  out  what 
I  thought  was  a  lot  of  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  fast  asleep.  Presently  it 
burnt  up  brightly,  and  I  saw  that  they  too, 
five  of  them  altogether,  were  quite  dead. 
One  was  a  baby.  I  dropped  the  match  in 
a  hurry,  and  was  making  my  way  out  of 
the  hut  as  hard  as  I  could  go,  when  I 
caught  sight  of  two  bright  eyes  staring 
out  of  a  corner.  Thinking  it  was  a  wild- 
cat, or  some  such  animal,  I  redoubled  my 
haste,  when  suddenly  a  voice  near  the 
eyes  began  first  to  mutter,  and  then  to 
send  up  a  succession  of  awful  yells. 
Hastily  I  lit  another  match,  and  perceived 
that  the  eyes  belonged  to  an  old  woman, 
wrapped  up  in  a  greasy  leather  garment. 
Taking  her  by  the  arm,  I  dragged  her 
out,  for  she  could  not,  or  would  not,  come 
by  herself,  and  the  stench  was  overpow- 
ering me.  Such  a  sight  as  she  was  —  a 
bag  of  bones,  covered  over  with  black, 
shriveled  parchment.  The  only  white 
thing  about  her  was  her  wool,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  pretty  well  dead  except  for 
her  eyes  and  her  voice.  She  thought  that 
I  was  a  devil  come  to  take  her,  and  that 
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was  why  she  yelled  so.  Well,  I  got  her 
down  to  the  wagon,  and  gave  her  a  'tot * 
of  Cape  smoke,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it 
was  ready,  poured  about  a  pint  of  beef 
tea  down  her  throat,  made  from  the  flesh 
of  a  blue  vilder-beeste  I  had  killed  the 
day  before,  and  after  that  she  brightened 
up  wonderfully.  She  could  talk  Zulu  —  in- 
deed, it  turned  out  that  she  had  run  away 
from  Zululand  in  T'Chaka's  time  —  and 
she  told  me  that  all  the  people  that  I  had 
seen  had  died  of  fever.  When  they  had 
died,  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  kraal 
had  taken  the  cattle  and  gone  away,  leav- 
ing the  poor  old  woman,  who  was  helpless 
from  age  and  infirmity,  to  perish  of  star- 
vation or  disease,  as  the  case  might  be. 
She  had  been  sitting  there  for  three  days 
among  the  bodies  when  I  found  her.  I 
took  her  on  to  the  next  kraal,  and  gave 
the  headman  a  blanket  to  look  after  her, 
promising  him  another  if  I  found  her  well 
when  I  came  back.  I  remember  that  he 
was  much  astonished  at  my  parting  with 
two  blankets  for  the  sake  of  such  a  worth- 
less old  creature.  '  Why  did  I  not  leave 
her  in  the  bush?'  he  asked.  Those  peo- 
ple carry  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  to  its  extreme,  you  see. 

"It  was  the  night  after  I  had  got  rid  of 
the  old  woman  that  I  made  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  my  friend  yonder,'*  and 
he  nodded  towards  the  skull  that  seemed 
to  be  grinning  down  at  us  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wide  mantelshelf.  "  I  had  trekked 
from  dawn  till  eleven  o'clock  —  a  long 
trek  —  but  I  wanted  to  get  on ;  and  then 
had  the  oxen  turned  out  to  graze,  sending 
the  voorlooper  to  look  after  them,  mean- 
ing to  inspan  again  about  six  o'clock,  and 
trek  with  the  moon  till  ten.  Then  I  got 
into  the  wagon  and  had  a  good  sleep  till 
half  past  two  or  so  in  the  afternoon,  when 
I  got  up  and  cooked  some  meat,  and 
had  my  dinner,  washing  it  down  with  a 
pannikin  of  black  coffee  —  for  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  preserved  milk  in  those  days. 
Just  as  I  had  finished,  and  the  driver,  a 
man  called  Tom,  was  washing  up  the 
things,  in  comes  the  young  scoundrel  of 
a  voorlooper  driving  one  ox  before  him. 

'*  *  Where  are  the  other  oxen  ?  '  I  asked. 

'''Koosl'  he  said,  «koos!  (chief)  the 
other  oxen  have  gone  away.  I  turned 
my  back  for  a  minute,  and  when  I  looked 
round  again  they  were  all  gone  except 
Kaptein,  here,  who  was  rubbing  his  back 
against  a  tree.* 

"'You  mean  that  you  have  been  asleep, 
and  let  them  stray,  you  villain.  I  will  rub 
your  back  against  a  stick,*  I  answered, 
feeling  very  angry,  for  it  was  not  a  pleas- 
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aDt  prospect  to  be  stuck' up  in  that  fever- 
trap  for  a  week  or  so  while  we  were  hunt- 
in^:  for  the  oxen.  '  Off  you  go,  and  you 
too,  Tom,  and  mind  you  don't  come  back 
till  you  have  found  them.  They  have 
trekked  back  along  the  Middelburg  road, 
and  are  a  dozen  miles  off  by  now,  I'll  be 
bound.    Now,  no  words ;  go,  both  of  you.' 

**Tom,  the  driver,  swore  and  caught 
the  lad  a  hearty  kick,  which  he  richly 
deserved,  and  then,  having  tied  old  Kap 
tein  up  to  the  disselboom  with  a  reim, 
they  got  their  assegais  and  sticks  and 
started.  I  would  have  gone  too,  only  I 
knew  that  somebody  must  look  after  the 
wagon,  and  I  did  not  like  to  leave  either 
of  the  boys  with  it  at  night.  I  was  in  a 
very  bad  temper,  indeed,  although  I  was 
pretty  well  used  to  these  sort  of  occur- 
rences, and  soothed  myself  by  taking  a 
rifle  and  going  to  kill  something.  For  a 
couple  of  hours  I  poked  about  without 
seeing  anything  that  I  could  get  a  shot 
at,  but  at  last,  just  as  I  was  again  within 
seventy  yards  of  the  wagon,  I  put  up  an 
old  Impala  ram  from  behind  a  mimosa 
thorn.  He  ran  straight  for  the  wagon, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  was  passing  within 
a  few  feet  of  it  that  I  could  get  a  decent 
shot  at  him.  Then  I  pulled,  and  caught 
him  half'way  down  the  spine;  over  he 
went,  dead  as  a  door  nail,  and  a  pretty 
shot  it  was,  though  I  ought  not  to  say  it. 
This  little  incident  put  me  into  rather  a 
better  temper,  especially  as  the  buck  had 
rolled  over  right  against  the  after  part  of 
the  wagon,  so  I  had  only  to  gut  him,  fix 
a  reim  round  his  legs,  and  haul  him  up. 
By  the  time  I  bad  done  this,  the  sun  was 
down,  and  the  full  moon  was  up,  and  a 
beautiful  moon  it  was.  And  then  there 
came  down  that  wonderful  hush  that  some- 
times falls  over  the  African  bush  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  night.  No  beast  was 
moving,  and  no  bird  called.  Not  a  breath 
of  air  stirred  the  quiet  trees,  and  the 
shadows  did  not  even  quiver ;  they  only 
grew.  It  was  very  oppressive  and  very 
lonely,  for  there  was  not  a  sign  of  the 
cattle  or  the  boys.  I  was  quite  thankful 
for  the  society  of  old  Kaptein,  who  was 
lying  down  contentedly  agaiciit  the  dissel- 
boom, chewing  the  cud  with  a  good  con- 
science. 

**  Presently,  however,  Kaptein  began  to 
get  restless.  First  he  snorted,  then  he 
got  up  and  snorted  again.  I  could  not 
make  it  out,  so  like  a  fool  I  got  down  off 
the  wagon  box  to  have  a  look  round, 
thinking  it  might  be  the  lost  oxen  coming. 

**  Next  instant  I  regretted  it,  for  all  of 
a  sudden  I  beard  an  awful  roar  and  saw 


something  yellow  flash  past  me  and  light 
on  poor  Kaptein.  Then  came  a  bellow 
of  agony  from  the  ox,  and  a  crunch  as  the 
lion  put  his  teeth  through  the  poor  brute's 
neck,  and  I  began  to*  realize  what  had 
happened.  My  rifle  was  in  the  wagoo* 
and  my  first  thought  was  to  get  hold  of  it, 
and  I  turned  and  made  a  bolt  for  it.  I 
got  my  foot  on  the  wheel  and  flung  my 
body  forward  on  to  the  wagon,  and  there 
I  stopped  as  if  I  were  frozen,  and  no  won- 
der, for  as  I  was  about  to  spring  up  I 
heard  the  lion  behind  me,  and  next  sec- 
ond I  felt  the  brute,  ay,  as  plainly  as  I 
can  feel  this  table.  I  felt  him,  I  say, 
sniffing  at  my  left  leg  that  was  banging 
down. 

"  My  word  I  I  did  feel  queer ;  I  don't 
think  that  I  ever  felt  so  queer  before.  I 
dared  not  move  for  the  life  of  me,  and  the 
odd  thing  was  that  I  seemed  to  lose  power 
over  my  leg,  which  had  an  insane  sort  of 
inclination  to  kick  out  of  its  own  mere 
motion  —  just  as  hysterical  people  want 
to  laugh  when  they  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly solemn.  Well,  the  lion  sniffed  and 
sniffed,  beginning  at  my  ankle  and  slowly 
nosing  away  up  to  my  thigh.  I  thought 
that  he  was  going  to  get  hold  then,  but  he 
did  not.  He  only  growled  softly,  and 
went  back  to  the  ox.  Shifting  my  head 
a  little  I  got  a  full  view  of  him.  He  was 
the  biggest  lion  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have 
seen  a  great  many,  and  he  had  a  roost 
tremendous  black  mane.  What  his  teeth 
were  like  you  can  see  —  look  there,  pretty 
big  ones,  ain't  they?  Altogether  he  was 
a  magnificent  animal,  and  as  I  lay  there 
sprawling  on  the  fore  tongue  of  the  wag- 
on, it  occurred  to  me  that  he  would  look 
uncommonly  well  in  a  cage.  He  stood 
there  by  the  carcase  of  poor  Kaptein,  and 
deliberately  disembowelled  him  as  neatly 
as  a  butcher  could  have  done.  All  this 
while  1  dared  not  move,  for  he  kept  lift- 
ing his  head  and  keeping  an  eye  on  me  as 
he  licked  his  bloody  chops.  When  he  had 
cleaned  Kaptein  out,  he  opened  bis  mouth 
and  roared,  and  I  am  not  exaggerating 
when  I  say  that  the  sound  shook  the 
wagon.  Instantly  there  came  back  an  an- 
swering roar. 

'**  Heavens]'  I  thought,  *  there  is  bis 
mate.' 

"Hardly  was  the  thought  oat  of  my 
bead  when  I  caught  sight  in  the  moonlight 
of  the  lioness  bounding  along  through  the 
long  grass,  and  after  her  a  couple  of  cubs 
about  the  size  of  mastiffs.  She  stopped 
within  a  few  feet  of  my  head,  and  stood, 
and  waved  her  tail,  and  fixed  me  with  her 
glowing  yellow  eyes;  but  just  as  I  thought 
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that  it  was  all  over  she  taraed,  aod  began 
to  feed  oo  Kapteio,  and  so  did  the  cubs. 
There  were  the  Toar  of  them  withio  eight 
feet  of  me,  growling  and  qaarrelliog,  rend- 
ing and  tearing  and  cranching  poor  Kap* 
tein's  bones ;  and  there  I  lay  shaking  with 
terror,  and  the  cold  perspiration  pouring 
out  of  nae,  feeling  like  another  Daniel 
come  to  judgment  in  a  new  sense  of  the 
phrase.  Presently  the  cubs  had  eaten 
their  fill,  and  began  to  get  restless.  One 
went  round  to  the  back  of  the  wagon,  and 
pulled  at  the  Impala  buck  that  hung  there, 
and  the  other  came  round  my  way  and 
began  the  sniffing  game  at  my  leg.  In- 
deed, he  did  more  than  that,  for,  my 
trouser  being  hitched  up  a  little,  he  began 
to  lick  the  bare  skin  with  his  rough  tongue. 
The  more  he  licked  the  more  he  liked  it, 
to  judge  from  his  increased  vigor  and  the 
loud  purring  noise  he  made.  Then  I 
knew  that  the  end  had  come,  for  in  an- 
other second  his  file-like  tongue  would 
have  rasped  through  the  skin  of  my  leg  — 
which  was  luckily  pretty  tough  -~  and  have 
got  to  the  blood,  and  then  there  would  be 
no  chance  for  me.  So  I  just  lay  there 
and  thought  of  my  sins,  ancl  prayed  to  the 
Almighty,  and  thought  that  after  all  life 
was  a  very  enjoyable  thing. 

"And  then  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a 
crashing  of  bushes  and  the  shouting  and 
whistling  of  men,  and  there  were  the  two 
boys  coming  back  with  the  cattle  which 
they  had  found  trekking  along  ail  together. 
The  lions  lifted  their  heads  and  listened, 
and  then  without  a  sound  bounded  ofiE  — 
and  I  fainted. 

*'The  lions  came  back  no  more  that 
night,  and  by  the  next  morning  my  nerves 
had  got  pretty  straight  again  ;  but  I  was 
full  of  wrath  when  I  thought  of  all  that  I 
had  gone  through  at  the  hands,  or  rather 
noses,  of  those  four  lions,  aod  of  the  fate 
of  my  after-ox  Kaptein.  He  was  a  splen- 
did ox,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  him.  So 
wroth  was  1  that  like  a  fool  I  determined 
to  go  for  the  whole  family  of  them.  It 
was  worthy  of  a  greenhorn  out  on  his 
first  hunting-trip;  but  I  did  it  neverthe- 
less. Accordingly  after  breakfast,  having 
rubbed  some  oil  upon  my  leg,  which  was 
very  sore  from  the  cub*s  tongue,  I  took 
the  driver,  Tom,  who  did  not  half  like  the 
job,  and  having  armed  myself  with  an  or- 
dinary double  No^  12  smoothbore,  the 
first  breech-loader  I  ever  had,  I  started. 
I  took  the  smoothbore  because  it  shot  a 
bullet  very  well ;  and  my  experience  has 
been  that  a  round  ball  from  a  smoothbore 
is  quite  as  effective  against  a  lion  as  an 
express  bullet.    The  lion  is  soft  and  not 


I  a  difficult  animal  to  finish  if  you  hit  him 
j  anywhere  in  the  body.    A  bock  takes  far 
more  killing. 

**  Well,  I  started,  and  the  first  thing  I 
set  to  work  to  do  was  to  try  to  make  out 
whereabouts  the  brutes  lay  up  for  the  day. 
About  three  hundred  yards  from  the  wagon 
was  the  crest  of  a  rise  covered  with  single 
mimosa-trees,  dotted  about  in  a  park  like 
fashion,  and  beyond  this  was  a  stretch  of 
open  plain  running  down  to  a  dry  pan,  or 
water-hole,  which  covered  about  an  acre 
of  ground,  and  was  densely  clothed  with 
reeds,  now  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 
From  the  further  edge  of  this  pan  the 
ground  sloped  up  again  to  the  great  cleft, 
or  nullah,  which  had  been  cut  out  by  the 
action  of  water,  and  was  pretty  thickly 
sprinkled  with  bush,  amongst  which  grew 
some  large  trees,  I  forget  of  what  sort. 

'*  It  at  once  struck  me  that  the  dry  pan 
would  be  a  likely  place  to  find  my  friends 
in,  as  there  is  nothing  a  lion  is  fonder  of 
than  lying  up  in  reeds,  through  which  he 
can  see  things  without  being  seen  himself. 
Accordingly  thither  I  went  and  prospected. 
Before  I  had  got  half-way  round  the  pan 
I  found  the  remains  of  a  blue  vilder-beeste 
that  had  evidently  been  killed  within  the 
last  three  or  four  days  and  partially  de- 
voured  by  lions;  and  from  other  indica- 
tions about  I  was  soon  assured  that  if  the 
family  were  not  in  the  pan  that  day,  they 
spent  a  good  deal  of  their  spare  time 
there.  But  if  there,  the  question  was  how 
to  get  them  out;  for  it  was  clearly  im- 
possible to  think  of  going  in  after  them 
unless  one  was  quite  determined  to  com- 
mit suicide.  Now  there  was  a  strong 
wind  blowing  from  the  direction  of  the 
wagon,  across  the  reedy  pan  towards  the 
bush-clad  kloof  or  donga,  and  this  first 
gave  me  the  idea  of  firing  the  reeds,  which, 
as  I  think  I  told  you,  were  pretty  dry. 
Accordingly  Tom  took  some  matches  and 
began  starting  little  fires  to  the  left,  and  I 
did  the  same  to  the  right.  But  the  reeds 
were  still  green  at  the  bottom,  and  we 
should  never  have  got  them  well  alight 
had  it  not  been  for  the  wind,  which  got 
stronger  and  stronger  as  the  sun  got 
higher,  and  forced  the  fire  into  them.  At 
last,  after  half-anhour's  trouble,  the  fiames 
got  a  hold,  and  began  to  spread  out  like  a 
fan,  whereupon  I  got  round  to  the  further 
side  of  the  pan  to  wait  for  the  lions,  stand- 
ing well  out  in  the  open,  as  we  stood  at 
the  copse  to-day  where  you  shot  the  wood- 
cock. It  was  a  rather  riskv  thing  to  do, 
but  I  used  to  be  so  sure  ot  my  shooting 
in  those  days  that  I  did  not  so  much  mind 
the  risk.    Scarcely  had  I  got  round  when 
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I  heard  the  reeds  parting  before  the  on- 
ward rush  of  some  animal.  '  Now  for  it/ 
said  I.  On  it  came.  I  could  see  that  it 
was  yellow,  and  prepared  for  action,  when 
instead  of  a  lion  out  bounded  a  beautiful 
reit  bok  which  had  been  lying  in  the  shel- 
ter of  the  pan.  It  must, by  the  way.  have 
been  a  reit  bok  of  a  peculiarly  confiding 
nature  to  lay  itself  down  with  the  lion  like 
the  lamb  of  prophesy,  but  I  suppose  that 
the  reeds  were  thick,  and  that  it  kept  a 
long  way  off. 

**  Well,  I  let  the  reit  bok  go,  and  it  went 
like  the  wind,  and  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  reeds.  The  fire  was  burning  like  a 
furnace  now;  the  flames  crackling  and 
roaring  as  they  bit  into  the  reeds,  sending 
spouts  of  fire  twenty  feet  and  more  into 
the  air,  and  making  the  hot  air  dance 
above  it  in  a  way  that  was  perfectly  daz- 
zling. But  the  reeds  were  still  half  green, 
and  created  an  enormous  quantity  of 
smoke,  which  came  rolling  towards  me 
like  a  curtain,  lying  very  low  on  account 
of  the  wind.  Presently,  above  the  crack* 
liog  of  the  fire,  I  heard  a  startled  roar, 
then  another  and  another.  So  the  lions 
were  at  home. 

**I  was  beginning  to  get  excited  now, 
for,  as  you  fellows  know,  there  is  nothing 
in  experience  to  warm  up  your  nerves  like 
a  lion  at  close  quarters,  unless  it  is  a 
wounded  bu£falo;  and  I  got  still  more  so 
when  I  made  out  through  the  smoke  that 
the  lions  were  all  moving  about  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  reeds.  Occasionally 
they  would  pop  their  heads  out  like  rab- 
bits from  a  burrow,  and  then,  catching 
Bight  of  me  standing  about  fifty  yards  out, 
draw  them  back  again.  I  knew  that  it 
must  be  getting  pretty  warm  behind  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  keep  the  game  up 
for  long;  and  1  was  not  mistaken,  for 
suddenly  all  four  of  them  broke  cover  to- 
gether, the  old  black-maned  lion  leading 
by  a  few  yards.  I  never  saw  a  more  splen- 
did sight  in  all  my  hunting  experience 
than  those  four  lions  bounding  across  the 
veldt,  overshadowed  by  the  dense  pall  of 
smoke  and  backed  by  the  fiery  furnace  of 
the  burning  reeds. 

"  I  reckoned  that  they  would  pass,  on 
their  road  to  the  bushy  kloof,  within  about 
five-andtwenty  yards  of  me,  so,  taking  a 
long  breath,  I  got  my  gun  well  on  to  the 
]ion*s  shoulder  —  the  black-maned  one  — 
so  as  to  allow  for  an  inch  or  two  of  mo- 
tion, and  catch  him  through  the  heart.  I 
was  on,  dead  on,  and  my  finger  was  just 
beginning  to  tighten  on  the  trigger,  when 
suddenly  I  went  blind  —  a  bit  of  reed-ash 
had  drifted  into  my  right  eye.     I  danced 


and  rubbed,  and  got  it  more  or  less  clear 
just  in  time  to  see  the  tail  of  the  last  lion 
vanishing  round  the  bushes  up  the  kloof. 

*Mf  ever  a  man  was  road  I  was  that 
man.  It  was  too  bad ;  and  such  a  shot  in 
the  open,  too  !  However,  I  was  not  going 
to  be  beaten,  so  I  just  turned  and  marched 
for  the  kloof.  Tom,  the  driver,  begged 
and  implored  me  not  to  go,  but  though  as 
a  general  rule  I  never  pretended  to  be 
very  brave  (which  I  am  not),  I  was  deter- 
mined that  I  would  either  kill  those  lions 
or  they  should  kill  me.  So  I  told  Tom 
that  he  need  not  come  unless  he  liked,  but 
I  was  going ;  and  being  a  plucky  fellow,  a 
Swazi  by  birth,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
muttered  that  I  was  mad  or  bewitched, 
and  followed  doggedly  in  my  tracks. 

*'  We  soon  got  to  the  kloof,  which  was 
about  three  hundred  yards  in  length  and 
but  sparsely  wooded,  and  then  the  real  fun 
began.  There  might  be  a  lion  behind 
every  bush  —  there  certainly  were  four 
lions  somewhere;  the  delicate  question 
was,  where.  I  peeped  and  poked  and 
looked  in  every  possible  direction,  with 
my  heart  in  my  mouth,  and  was  at  last 
rewarded  by  catching  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing yellow  moving  behind  a  bush.  At 
the  same  moment,  from  another  bush  op- 
posite me  out  burst  one  of  the  cubs  and 
galloped  back  towards  the  burnt-out  pan. 
I  whipped  round  and  let  drive  a  snap  shot 
that  tipped  him  head  over  heels,  breaking 
his  back  within  two  inches  of  the  root  of 
the  tail,  and  there  he  lay  helpless  but  glar- 
ing. Tom  afterwards  killed  him  with  his 
assegai.  I  opened  the  breech  of  the  gun 
and  hurriedly  pulled  out  the  old  case, 
which,  to  judge  from  what  ensued,  must 
I  suppose  have  burst  and  left  a  portion  of 
its  fabric  sticking  to  the  barrel.  At  any 
rate,  when  I  tried  to  get  in  the  new  case 
it  would  only  enter  halfway;  and  —  would 
you  believe  it?  —  this  was  the  moment 
that  the  lioness,  attracted  no  doubt  by  the 
outcry  of  her  cub,  chose  to  put  io  an  ap- 
pearance. There  she  stood,  twenty  paces 
or  so  from  me,  lashing  her  tail  and  look- 
ing just  as  wicked  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  Slowly  I  stepped  backwards, 
trying  to  push  in  the  new  case,  and  as 
I  did  so  she  moved  on  in  little  runs,  drop- 
ping down  after  each  run.  The  danger 
was  imminent,  and  the  case  would  not  go 
in.  At  the  moment.  I  oddly  enough 
thought  of  the  cartridge-maker,  whose 
name  I  will  not  mention,  and  earnestly 
hoped  that  if  the  lion  got  me  some  condign 
punishment  would  overtake  him.  It  would 
not  go  in,  so  I  tried  to  pull  it  out.  It 
would  not  come  out  either,  and  my  guo 
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was  useless  if  I  could  not  shut  it  to  use 
the  other  barrel.  I  might  as  well  have 
had  DO  gun.  Meanwhile  I  was  walking 
backward,  keeping  my  eye  on  the  lion- 
ess, who  was  creeping  forward  on  her 
belly  without  a  sound,  but  lashing  her  tail 
and  keeping  her  eye  on  me ;  and  in  it  I 
saw  that  she  was  coming  in  a  few  seconds 
more.  I  dashed  my  wrist  and  the  palm  of 
my  hand  against  the  brass  rim  of  the  car- 
tridge till  the  blood  poured  from  them  — 
look,  there  are  the  scars  of  it  to  this  day !  '^ 

Here  Quatermain  held  up  his  right  hand 
to  the  light  and  showed  us  seven  or  eight 
white  cicatrices  just  where  the  wrist  is  set 
into  the  hand. 

"  But  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  use," 
he  went  on ;  **  the  cartridge  would  not 
move.  I  only  hope  that  no  other  man  will 
ever  be  put  in  such  an  awful  position. 
The  lioness  gathered  herself  together,  and 
I  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  when  suddenly 
Tom  shouted  out  from  somewhere  in  my 
rear,  — 

"  *  You  are  walking  on  to  the  wounded 
cub ;  turn  to  the  right.' 

"  I  had  the  sense,  dazed  as  I  was,  to 
take  the  hint,  and  slewing  round  at  right 
angles,  but  still  keeping  my  eyes  on  the 
lioness,  I  continued  my  backward  walk. 

**  To  my  intense  relief,  with  a  low  growl 
she  straightened  herself,  turned,  and 
bounded  off  further  up  the  kloof. 

***Come  on,  Inkoos,*  said  Tom,  Met's 
get  back  to  the  wagon.* 

"*  All  right,  Tom,'  I  answered.  •  I  will 
when  I  have  killed  those  three  other 
lions,'  for  by  this  time  I  was  bent  on 
shooting  them  as  I  never  remember  being 
bent  on  anything  before  or  since.  'You 
can  go  if  you  like,  or  you  can  get  up  a 
tree.' 

'*  He  considered  the  position  a  little, 
and  then  he  very  wisely  got  up  a  tree.  I 
wish  that  I  had  done  the  same. 

**  Meanwhile  I  had  got  out  my  knife, 
which  had  an  extractor  in  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded after  some  difficulty  in  hauling  out 
the  case  which  had  so  nearly  been  the 
cause  of  my  death,  and  removing  the  ob- 
struction in  the  barrel.  It  was  very  little 
thicker  than  a  postage-stamp;  certainly 
not  thicker  than  a  piece  of  writing-paper. 
This  done  I  loaded  the  gun,  bound  my 
handkerchief  round  my  wrist  and  hand  to 
staunch  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  and 
started  on  again. 

"  I  had  noticed  that  the  lioness  went 
into  a  thick  green  bush,  or  rather  cluster 
of  bushes,  growing  near  the  water,  for 
there  was  a  little  stream  running  down  the 
kloof,  about  fifty  yards  higher  up,  and  for 
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this  I  made.  When  I  got  there,  however, 
I  could  see  nothing,  so  I  took  up  a  big 
stone  and  threw  it  into  the  bushes.  1  be- 
lieve that  it  hit  the  other  cub,  for  out  it 
came  with  a  rush,  giving  me  a  broadside 
shot  of  which  I  promptly  availed  myself, 
knocking  it  over  dead.  Out,  too,  came 
the  lioness  like  a  flash  of  light,  but  quick 
as  she  went  I  managed  to  put  the  other 
bullet  into  her  ribs,  so  that  she  rolled 
right  over  three  times  like  a  shot  rabbit. 
I  instantly  got  two  more  cartridges  into 
the  gun,  and  as  I  did  so  the  lioness  got 
up  again  and  came  crawling  towards  me 
on  her  forepaws,  roaring  and  groaning, 
and  with  such  an  expression  of  diabolical 
fury  on  her  countenance  as  I  have  not 
often  seen.  I  shot  her  again  through  the 
chest,  and  she  fell  over  on  to  her  side  quite 
dead. 

**That  was  the  first  and  last  time  that 
I  ever  killed  a  brace  of  lions  right  and 
left,  and,  what  is  more,  I  never  heard  of 
anybody  else  doing  it.  Naturally  I  was 
considerably  pleased  with  myself,  and 
having  again  loaded  up,  went  on  to  look 
for  the  black  maned  beauty  who  had  killed 
Kaptein.  Slowly  and  with  the  greatest 
care  1  proceeded  up  the  kloof,  searching 
every  bush  and  tuft  of  grass  as  1  went. 
It  was  wonderfully  exciting  work,  for  I 
never  was  sure  from  one  moment  to  an- 
other but  that  he  would  be  on  me.  1  took 
comfort,  however,  from  the  reflection  that 
a  lion  rarely  attacks  a  man — rarely,  I 
say;  sometimes  he  does,  as  you  will  see 
—  unless  he  is  cornered  or  wounded.  I 
must  have  been  nearly  an  hour  hunting 
after  the  lion.  Once  I  thought  I  saw 
something  move  in  a  clump  of  tambouki 
grass,  but  I  could  not  be  sure,  and  when 
i  trod  out  the  grass  I  could  not  find  him. 

"  At  last  I  got  up  to  the  head  of  the 
kloof,  which  made  a  cul-de-sac.  It  was 
formed  of  a  wall  of  rock  about  fifty  feet 
high.  Down  this  rock  trickled  a  little 
waterfall,  and  in  front  of  it,  some  seventy 
feet  from  its  face,  was  a  great  piled-up 
mass  of  boulders,  in  the  crevices  and  00 
the  top  of  which  grew  ferns  and  grass  and 
stunted  bushes.  This  mass  was  about 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  sides  of  the 
kloof  here  were  also  very  steep.  Well,  I 
got  up  to  the  top  of  the  nullah  and  looked 
all  round.  No  signs  of  the  lion.  Evi- 
dently I  had  either  overlooked  him  fur- 
ther down,  or  he  had  escaped  right  away. 
It  was  very  vexatious;  but  still  three 
lions  were  not  a  bad  bag  for  one  gun  be- 
fore dinner,  and  I  was  fain  to  be  content. 
Accordingly  I  departed  back  again,  mak- 
ing my  way  round  the  isolated  pillar  of 
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boulders,  and  beginning  to  feel  that  I 
was  pretty  well  done  up  with  excitement 
and  fatigue,  and  should  be  more  so  before 
I  had  skinned  those  three  lions.  When 
I  had  g:ot,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge, 
about  eighteen  yards  past  the  pillar  or 
mass  of  boulders,  I  turned  to  have  an- 
other look  round.  I  have  a  pretty  sharp 
eye,  but  I  could  see  nothing  at  all. 

"Then,  on  a  sudden,  I  saw  something 
sufficiently  alarming.  On  the  top  of  the 
mass  of  boulders,  opposite  to  me,  stand- 
ing out  clear  against  the  rock  beyond,  was 
the  huge  black-maned  lion.  He  had  been 
crouching  there,  and  now  arose  as  though 
by  magic.  There  he  stood  lashing  his 
tail,  just  like  a  statue  of  the  animal  on  the 
gateway  of  Northumberland  House  that 
I  have  seen  a  picture  of.  But  he  did  not 
stand  long.  Before  I  could  fire  —  before 
I  could  do  more  than  get  the  gun  to  my 
shoulder  —  he  sprang  straight  up  and  out 
from  the  rock,  and  driven  by  the  impetus 
of  that  one  mighty  bound  came  hurtling 
through  the  air  towards  me. 

**  Heavens  !  how  grand  he  looked,  and 
how  awful  1  High  into  the  air  he  flew, 
describing  a  great  arch.  Just  as  he 
touched  the  highest  point  of  his  spring  I 
fired.  I  did  not  dare  to  wait,  for  I  saw 
that  he  would  clear  the  whole  space  and 
land  right  upon  me.  Without  a  sight, 
almost  without  aim,  I  fired,  as  one  would 
fire  a  snap  shot  at  a  snipe.  The  bullet 
told,  for  I  distinctly  heard  its  thud  above 
the  rushing  sound  caused  by  the  passage 
of  the  lion  through  the  air.  Next  second 
I  was  swept  to  the  ground  (luckily  I  fell 
into  a  low,  creeper-clad  bush,  which  broke 
the  shock),  and  the  lion  was  on  the  top 
of  me,  and  the  next  those  great  white 
teeth  of  his  had  met  in  my  thigh  —  I  heard 
them  grate  against  the  bone.  I  yelled  out 
in  agony,  for  I  did  not  feel  in  the  least 
benumbed  and  happy,  like  Dr.  Living- 
stone —  who,  by  the  wav,  1  knew  very  well 
—  and  gave  myself  up  (or  dead.  But  sud- 
denly, as  I  did  so,  the  lion's  grip  on  my 
thigh  loosened,  and  he  stood  over  me, 
swaying  to  and  fro,  his  huge  mouth,  from 
which  the  blood  was  gushing,  wide  opened. 
Then  he  roared,  and  the  sound  shook  the 
rocks. 

'*To  and  fro  he  swung,  and  suddenly 
the  great  head  dropped  on  me,  knocking 
all  the  breath  from  my  body,  and  he  was 
dead.  My  bullet  haci  entered  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  chest  and  passed  out  on  the 
right  side  of  the  spine  about  half-way  down 
the  back. 

**  The  pain  of  my  wound  kept  rae  from 
fainting,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  my  breath 


I  managed  to  drag  myself  from  under  bim. 
Thank  heavens,  his  great  teeth  had  not 
crushed  my  thigh-bone ;  but  I  was  losing 
a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  arrival  of  Tom,  with  whose 
aid  I  got  the  handkerchief  oS  my  wrist 
and  tied  it  round  my  leg,  twisting  it  tight 
with  a  stick,  I  think  I  should  have  bled  to 
death. 

*'  Well,  it  was  a  just  reward  for  my  folly 
in  trying  to  tackle  a  family  of  lions  single- 
handed.  The  odds  were  too  long.  I  have 
been  lame  ever  since  and  shall  be  to  my 
dying  day ;  in  the  month  of  March  the 
wound  always  troubles  roe  a  great  deal, 
and  every  three  years  it  breaks  out  raw. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  never  traded 
the  lot  of  ivory  at  Sikukuni's.  Another 
man  got  it  —  a  German  —  and  made  fiyt 
hundred  pounds  out  of  it  after  paying  ex- 
penses. I  spent  the  next  month  on  the 
broad  of  my  back,  and  was  a  cripple  for 
six  months  after  that.  And  now  I've  told 
you  the  yarn,  so  I  will  have  a  drop  of 
Hollands  and  go  to  bed." 

H.  Rider  Haggard. 


From  Blackwood* I  Magaiine. 
ON  A   FAR-OFF  ISLAND. 

Wb  arrived  at  Karpathos  a  wreck  — 
that  is  to  say,  a  gust  of  wind  from  the 
mountains  struck  us  when  sailing  on  an 
almost  glassy  sea,  carried  away  oar  sail 
and  our  mast,  and  reduced  us  to  our  oars. 
Where  is  Karpathos  ?  and  why  did  we  go 
there?  are  always  questions  put  to  us; 
and  we  reply  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
lost  islands  of  the  i£gean  Sea,  lying  be* 
tween  Crete  and  Rhodes,  where  no  steam- 
er touches,  and  that  my  wife  and  I  spent 
some  months  on  it  last  winter  with  a  view 
to  studying  the  customs  of  the  nine  thou- 
sand Greeks  who  inhabit  it,  and  who  in 
their  mountain  villages  have  preserved 
through  long  ages  many  of  the  customs 
of  the  Greeks  of  old. 

Our  island  delighted  us  immensely 
for  its  own  exceeding  loveliness;  sharp- 
peaked  mountains  rise  four  thousand  feet 
out  of  the  sea,  deep  clefts  lined  with  fir- 
trees  run  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Near 
one  of  these,  where  nestled  a  tiny  fishing 
hamlet,  to  the  north  of  the  island,  we  de- 
serted our  wreck,  and  hired  a  boat  manned 
by  four  wild-looking  Karpathiote  oarsmen 
to  row  us  along  the  coast  for  seven  hours 
to  the  chief  village.  Their  oars  were  like 
great  branches,  and  with  each  stroke  they 
pulled  they  rose  from  their  seat,  jumped 
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on  the  seat  in  front  of  them,  and  kept 
time  by  repeating  in  a  shrill  voice  little 
rhyming  distichs,  commenced  by  stroke 
and  carried  on  by  the  others.  These  sail- 
ors know  hundreds  of  these  rhymes,  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.  As  a  specimen  I  will  give  this  one. 
Stroke  commences  by  shouting,  **  Every- 
thing from  God;"  number  two,  ** assist- 
ance ; "  number  three,  *'  and  supervision ; " 
bow  concludes  the  couplet  by,  "and  our 
bark  shall  proceed  well."  When  not  sing* 
ing,  the  sailors  were  chiding  and  chaffing 
one  another,  so  that  for  the  whole  of  the 
seven  hours  they  were  scarcely  silent  for 
a  moment  —  not  even  stroke,  a  grey- 
haired  man,  who  will  not  see  sixty  again. 
The  governor  of  Karpathos  is  a  Turk, 
his  treasurer  is  a  Turk,  the  custom-house 
officer  is  a  Turk,  and  there  are  five  Turk- 
ish soldiers  on  Karpathos  to-  uphold  the 
government  of  the  Porte.  Except  these, 
all  the  inhabitants  are  Greek,  and  the 
villages  up  in  the  mountains  are  allowed 
almost  complete  self-government,  provided 
their  annual  tribute  is  paid.  It  is  absurd 
to  see  how  keen  party  spirit  is  in  these 
tiny  village  communities  over  the  election 
of  the  demarche  or  mayor  of  the  place. 
We  attended  one  of  their  annual  parlia- 
ments, at  which  the  election  takes  place. 
Eighty  members  of  the  village  were  as- 
sembled and  seated  cross-legged  in  the 
church,  wild,  unkempt  shepherds,  with 
rough  goatskin  cloaks,  and  priests  with 
long  hair  f]owing  loosely  over  their  shoul- 
ders. Suddenly  would  arise  a  perfect 
pandemonium  of  voices  in  eager  dispute, 
and  as  quickly  would  it  be  hushed,  when 
the  oldest  man  of  the  village  arose.  Dea- 
con Saint  George  as  be  is  called  —  Dea- 
con, because  be  can  read  and  write,  and 
Saint,  because  his  grandfather  once  had 
been  a  pilgrim  to  the  holy  tomb.  **  He  is 
the  most  honorable  man  of  all  Karpathos," 
they  whispered  to  me  in  mute  admiration ; 
but  a  few  days  after  this  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  his  honor,  for  he  always 
tottered  after  us  on  his  stick,  with  his 
long  tasselled  fez  and  long  blue  coat.  One 
day  my  wife  dropped  a  trifling  ornament, 
value  sixpence,  which  our  old  friend  saw 
fall.  He  picked  it  up,  looked  at  it,  looked 
to  see  if  my  wife  noticed  her  loss,  held  it 
ID  his  hana  for  some  time,  and  eventually 
consigned  it  to  his  pocket.  Thus  for  this 
trifling  loss  we  gauged  the  standard  of 
honor  of  the  most  honorable  councillor, 
the  Nestor  of  Karpathos,  at  the  sound  of 
whose  voice  the  hubbub  of  the  village 
parliament  was  for  the  moment  lulled, 
though  only  to  break  forth  again  with  re- 
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doubled  vigor  when  Deacon  Saint  George 
sat  down,  until  weary  of  dispute  another 
lull  ensued,  during  which  the  village 
schoolmaster  was  called  upon,  as  the  only 
decent  scribe  of  the  place,  to  write  down 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting.  A  psalter 
was  fetched  from  a  stand  in  the  church, 
pen  and  ink  were  produced,  and,  amidst  a 
torrent  of  advice  from  all  sides,  the  school- 
master wrote  down  —  well,  I  expect,  pretty 
nearly  what  he  pleased.  Such  is  home 
rule  amongst  the  mountains  of  Karpathos. 

After  our  long  and  lovely  row,  we  land- 
ed in  the  most  populous  corner  of  the 
island,  where  a  group  of  villages  run  up 
a  fertile  gorge  far  into  the  mountains, 
down  which  a  stream  dashes,  called  the 
Chaos,  leaping  and  boiling  through  chasms 
scarcely  two  yards  wide.  It  is  considered 
a  most  uncanny  stream,  which  no  man 
durst  approach  at  night  for  fear  of  Ne- 
reids and  other  water  sprites.  In  the 
chief  village  the  Turkish  governor  lives, 
—  the  kaimakam^  the  superior  lord  — 
kaimak  being  the  word  for  anything  su- 
perior. Cream,  of  which  we  got  an  end- 
less supply  in  Karpathos,  is  called  kai- 
mak; so,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we 
soon  took  to  calling  the  governor  **the 
Cream." 

With  a  view  to  a  prolonged  stay  in  one 
of  these  villages,  we  tried  to  secure  for 
ourselves  a  house,  but  experienced  much 
difficulty;  for  we  had  three  introductions 
with  us,  and  soon  we  discovered  that 
three  families  were  quarrelling  amongst 
themselves  for  our  possession.  Old  Kou- 
bls  was  a  very  talkative,  desponding  mem- 
ber of  society,  who  came  to  visit  us  later 
than  the  others,  apologizing  for  his'delay 
by  saying  that  his  **  bride  "  was  ill.  We 
could  net  imagine  what  so  old  a  man 
could  be  doing  with  a  bride,  until  we 
learned  that  his  son  had  lately  taken  a 
wife,  who  was  for  the  time  being  the  fam- 
ily bride. 

We  spent  the  first  two  nights  in  the 
house  of  the  Greek  interpreter  to  the  gov- 
ernor; and  here  we  might  have  continued 
to  dwell  had* not  our  third  friend  made  us 
feel  uncomfortable  by  privately  insinuat- 
ing that  we  were  making  ourselves  incon- 
venient to  "the  interpreter,"  and  that  he 
could  secure  for  us  an  empty  house  up  in 
the  village  of  Volk.  By  this  plan  he  got 
us  out  of  the  interpreter's  house.  Not 
till  later  did  we  discover  that  our  third 
friend  had  lately  been  studying  Turkish 
hard,  and  aspired  to  the  post  of  inter- 
preter himself;  so  that  a  few  weeks  later 
he  actually  attempted  the  life  of  our  first 
host. 
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Housekeeping  at  Volk  was  difficult. 
We  had  to  send  to  the  mountains  for  meat 
and  milk  whenever  we  wanted  it;  for  the 
good  Karpathiotes  are  most  abstemious, 
rarely  eating  anything  but  bread  and 
olives.  As  for  groceries,  save  coffee  and 
sugar,  they  were  not  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money ;  and  no  vegetables,  except  onions, 
existed  in  the  island.  Our  house  con- 
sisted of  one  large  room.  Half  of  it  had 
a  mud  floor;  half  was  a  raised  wooden 
platform  for  our  beds,  below  which  were 
store  cupboards  for  oil  and  wine.  The 
windows  had  no  glass  in  them ;  and  some 
days,  when  the  mountain  mist  came  down 
upon  us,  we  crouched  over  our  charcoal 
brazier  and  shivered  again.  Our  servant 
dwelt  in  a  tiny  kitchen  adjoining,  where 
his  struggles  to  light  a  fire  with  damp 
wood,  and  to  cook  without  utensils,  used  to 
call  for  our  keenest  pity.  Every  evening 
a  parly  of  old  women  would  come  to  keep 
us  company,  with  their  faces  enveloped  in 
handkerchiefs.  They  told  us  local  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture. One  evening  I  tried  to  sketch  these 
old  crones,  and  was  discovered  so  doing. 
I  thought  my  eyes  would  have  been 
scratched  out  and  my  handiwork  destroyed 
for  my  impudence,  so  infuriated  were  they ; 
for  they  believe  that  if  their  portraits  are 
taken  they  will  waste  away  and  die. 

Six  months  before  our  arrival,  the  owner 
of  our  house  had  died,  and  the  sister,  Se- 
bastk  by  name,  had  inherited  it ;  but  she 
had  kept  it  closed  ever  since,  until  our 
third  friend,  a  relative  of  hers,  had  per- 
suaded her  to  open  it  for  us,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  we  should  not  sing  or  hold  festival 
therein.  We  were  not  informed  on  taking 
possession  of  the  delicate  nature  of  our 
tenure,  and  in  an  unlucky  moment  we  in- 
vited **the  Cream,"  his  interpreter,  his 
treasurer,  and  our  two  other  friends  to  a 
meal,  and  were  prepared  to  put  forth  all 
our  limited  resources  to  do  credit  to  our 
nation  on  the  occasion. 

The  evening  before  our  party  Sebastk 
rushed  in,  in  great  distress.  "  You  are 
going  to  give  a  table  in  tBis  house  of 
mourning,'*  she  cried.  **You  will  sing, 
you  will  get  drunk,  and  the  neighbors  will 
sneer  and  say  how  soon  has  the  memory 
of  the  dead  been  forgotten."  Our  posi- 
tion was  an  awkward  one,  for  it  was  too 
Ute  to  make  other  arrangements.  In  our 
extremity  we  protested  that  we  would  not 
sing,  nor  would  we  get  drunk,  though  I 
felt  inward  misgivings  on  this  latter  point 
with  regard  to  one  or  two  of  our  guests. 
Sebastk  wept  and  stamped  with  rage  alter- 
nately.    The  old  grandmother  expostu- 


lated, and  our  third  friend,  who  came  in  to 
our  assistance,  argued.  The  point  was 
not  settled  when  we  retired  to  rest  that 
night,  nor  did  we  obtain  leave  to  hold  our 
party  until  a  short  time  before  the  guests 
were  due.  Then  arose  another  difficulty. 
Our  kid  and  our  milk,  for  which  we  had 
despatched  a  special  messenger  to  the 
mountains,  did  not  reach  us  until  two 
hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  **the 
table,"  and  an  agonizing  two  hours  we 
spent,  literally  tearing  our  kid  limb  from 
limb  to  prepare  it  for  the  pot.  Of  course 
the  milk  got  smoked,  and  our  English 
pudding  was  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. 
And  then,  to  our  horror,  an  hour  before 
they  were  invited  our  guests  arrived, 
bringing  with  them  two  others  for  whom 
we  were  not  prepared.  No  party  that  we 
shall  ever  be  called  upon  to  give  in  civil- 
ized regions  will  appear  formidable  after 
this,  and  it  really  passed  off  remarkably 
well,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bottle  of 
brandy  for  the  Turks,  who  get  over  their 
vow  not  to  drink  wine  by  this  subterfuge, 
and  plenty  of  wine  for  the  Greeks.  We 
did  not  sing,  and  I  don't  think  any  one 
got  drunk ;  at  all  events,  Sebasik  came  io 
afterwards  to  thank  us  for  having  thus  far 
respected  the  memory  of  her  departed 
sister. 

Only  a  few  weeks  later  our  third  friend 
attempted  the  life  of  the  interpreter ;  but 
when  sitting  at  our  table,  no  one  would 
have  guessed  their  animosity.  They  re- 
lated how  once  they  had  together,  at  one 
sitting,  eaten  seventeen  newborn  lambs, 
so  plentiful  are  they  in  Karpathos,  after 
which  they  had  consumed  forty  sardines 
apiece,  and  got  drunk  by  going  round  from 
house  to  house  asking  for  wine.  When 
they  came  to  the  doctor's  house,  he  gave 
them  some  wine,  but  placed  in  it  a  drug 
which  was  very  beneficial  to  them  after 
their  debauch.  Our  third  friend,  the 
would-be  interpreter,  is  vtry  poor,  and 
glories  in  his  poverty,  for  it  has  come  to 
pass  as  follows  :  he  gave  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter so  large  a  dower,  that  she  was  enabled 
to  marry  the  schoolmaster  of  a  neighbor- 
ing island.  It  is  a  curious  feature  in  Kar- 
pathos, where  romance  is  unknown,  and, 
as  our  friend  the  interpreter  said,  **Ali 
our  marriages  are  for  substance."  First- 
born sons  inherit  their  father's  property, 
firstborn  daughters  their  mother's,  and  no 
girl  can  marry  unless  she  can  provide  her 
husband  with  a  house.  The  result  is  ex- 
cellent in  checking  the  population,  and  io 
producing  old  maids;  but  we  could  not 
help  thinking  it  was  a  little  bard  on  the 
second  daughter  of  our  third  friend,  a 
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plaio  girl,  who  went  about  without  shoes 
and  stockincrs,  and  was  ready  to  earn  a 
trifle  by  carrying  our  luggage  on  her  head. 
As  a    return    for    our    "table,"  "the 
Cream  "  and  our  other  friends  arranged  a 
sort  of  picnic  for  us,  to  a  lovely  spot  called 
Mrs.  Madonna  (Kera  Panagik),  where  a 
church  contains  a  miraculous  picture,  and 
is  looked  after  by  a  well-known  old  hermit- 
monk  called  Vasili.    The  church  is  at  the 
foot  of  a  narrow  gorge  down  by  the  sea, 
amidst  tree-clad  heights,  which  culminate 
in   Mount   Lastos,  the    highest  peak  in 
Karpathos,  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea-level.     Close  to  this  church  there  is  a 
water-source,  which  springs  right  out  of 
a  rock ;  it  is  icy  cold  and  clear,  and  all 
around  its  egress  the  rock  is  garlanded 
with    maidenhair;    mastic,    myrtle,    and 
daphne  almost  conceal  it  from  view.    To 
this  spot,  the  most  favored  one  in  the 
island,  our  friends  took   us.     In    1821  a 
Cretan  refugee,  whose  flocks  and  posses- 
sions had  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks, 
vowed  a  church  to  the  Panagik  if  she 
would  lead  him  to  a  place  of  safety.    So, 
says  the  legend,  she  conducted  his  boat 
here,  where  he  found  water,  fertility,  and 
seclusion,  and  here  he  built  the  church  he 
bad  vowed.    Once  a  year,  on  the  day  of 
the  Assumption,  the  Karpathiotes  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  spot ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  it  is  left  to  the  charge  of  poor  old 
Vasili,  who  told  us  the  very  sad  story 
which  had  driven  him  to  adopt  this  hermit 
life.    A  few  years  ago  he  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage, with  his  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
She  married  a  sea-captain,  a   well-to-do 
sponge-fisher,  who  owned  a  boat  and  much 
money,  he  said.     On  one  of  his  voyages, 
the  sponge-fisher  took  with  him  Vasili's 
two  sons,  and  on  their  way  they  fell  across 
a  boat  manned  by  pirates  from  Amorgos. 
The  pirates  shot  the  captain,  boarded  the 
caique,  and  strapped  the  two  brothers  to 
the   mast.     After  they  had  cleared   the 
boat  of  all  they  could  find,  they  sank  it, 
and  shortly  afterwards  some  other  sponge- 
fishers  found  the  two  brothers  fastened 
to  the  mast  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
They  gave  notice  to  the  government,  and 
a  steamer  was  despatched  from  Chios  in 
pursuit  of  the  pirates,  and  the  bodies  were 
brought  home  and  buried.     It  was   but 
poor  satisfaction  to  old  Vasili  to  hear  of 
the  capture  of  the  murderers.    His  daugh- 
ter shortly  afterwards  married  again,  and 
left  Karpathos,  and  he,  with  his  broken 
heart  and  tottering  step,  donned  the  garb 
of  a  monk,  and  came  to  end  his  days  at 
Kera  Panagik,  where  he  lives  in  a  little 
fttooe  hut  alongside  the  church,  and  tills  | 
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the  ground,  lights  the  lamps  before  the 
sacred  pictures,  and  rings  the  church  bell. 

Our  picnic  meal  was  the  greatest  pos- 
sible success,  for  "the  Cream"  brought 
with  him  one  of  his  soldiers,  an  Albanian, 
who  spoke  no  language  but  his  own. 
This  man  was  despatched  to  the  mountain 
for  a  Iamb,  which  he  cooked  for  us  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Albanian  klephts.  A 
wooden  skewer  was  passed  through  the 
body,  and  it  was  roasted  whole  before  a 
smouldering  fire  of  brushwood,  and  basted 
with  cream  and  salt.  When  ready,  it  was 
served  on  a  table  of  sweet-smelling  herbs 
—  mastic,  rosemary,  etc.  We  all  squatted 
around  on  the  ground,  and  the  lamb  was 
rent  in  pieces,  and  to  each  guest  was 
handed  a  bone,  which  we  picked  with 
more  or  less  dexterity,  according  as  we 
were  accustomed  to  such  procedure.  We 
were  very  jovial  over  our  meal,  and  our 
friends  foretold  pleasant  things  for  us 
from  the  shoulder-bone  of  the  lamb,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom ;  and  then  we 
drank  a  large  bowl  of  cream,  "the  flower 
of  milk,*'  as  they  call  it,  which,  with  native 
honey,  is  truly  clelicious,  and  afforded  us 
the  opportunity  we  wished  of  making  a 
complimentary  pun,  by  comparing  ihe 
governor  to  the  beverage  before  us.  After 
our  meal,  we  smoked  cigarettes  under  the 
shade  of  a  carob-tree  —  the  tree  which  the 
peasants  tell  you  was  the  only  one  which 
the  devil  forgot  to  spoil,  for  all  others  shed 
their  leaves  and  fruit,  but  the  carob-tree 
is  forever  green  and  fructifying.  It  is 
better  known  to  us  as  the  locust-tree,  the 
pods  of  which  are  sweet  and  like  honey 
to  eat,  and  made  us  not  pity  St.  John 
the  Baptist  so  much  for  his  desert  fare. 
Late  in  the  evening  we  returned  to  our 
home  at  Volk,  on  excellent  terms  with  our 
friends. 

A  young  married  woman  of  our  ac- 
quaintance died  when  we  were  at  Volk, 
and  the  melancholy  ceremonies  attending 
her  death  will  remain  fixed  on  our  memo- 
ries until  our  turn  comes  to  die.  A  few 
hours  after  her  death  the  corpse  had  been 
washed  in  wine  and  water,  when  it  was 
dressed  in  a  richly  embroidered  robe,  and 
placed  on  a  bier  like  a  low  table,  with 
handles  for  carrying,  in  the  one-roomed 
house.  Around  stood  the  family  groaning 
and  screaming  and  lacerating  themselves 
in  their  demonstrative  grief,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  hired  mourner,  a  woman  of 
commanding  but  repulsive  mien.  Her 
first  action  was  to  fall  upon  the  corpse 
and  weep;  then  she  stood  erect  at  the 
foot  of  the  bier  and  lifted  up  her  voice  to 
sing  her  dirge  in  a  shrill,  heartrending  key. 
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''How  cao  the  suo  dare  to  shine  on  a 
scene  of  grief  like  this?"  she  be^an, 
**  where  the  children  are  deprived  of  their 
mother's  care,  where  the  hearth  is  left  des- 
oiate  for  the  husband  on  his  return  from 
toiling  in  the  fields.  Would  that  I  could 
descend  to  Hades,  and  see  my  darling 
once  more,  to  give  her  a  parting  kiss  from 
her  dear  ones,  whose  minds  are  troubled 
like  the  sea,  when  it  rolls  in  after  a  mighty 
storm  on  to  the  shore." 

These  pathetic  strains  drove  the  rela- 
tives into  an  agony  of  grief,  which  contin- 
ued with  more  or  less  vehemence  for  two 
hours,  until  the  priest  and  his  acolytes 
came  to  convey  the  corpse  to  the  tomb. 
Before  the  procession  left  the  house,  a  jug 
full  of  water  was  broken  on  the  threshold ; 
it  is  customary  here  to  spill  water  at  the 
door  when  any  one  starts  on  a  journey,  as 
an  earnest  of  success.  Today  the  traveller 
had  gone*  on  her  last  long  journey,  so  the 
jug  was  broken.  The  family  tomb  was  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  village,  and 
on  their  way  thither  the  priests  chanted 
offices,  interrupted  frequently  by  hideous 
wails  from  the  lamenters  who  headed  the 
procession  ;  and  as  the  mournful  company 
passed,  women  came  forth  from  their 
houses  to  howl  in  concert. 

Every  Karpathiote  familv  has  its  tomb 
on  the  hillside,  with  a  tiny  chapel  attached, 
in  which  the  corpse  is  placed  before  inter- 
ment. Here  the  final  offices  for  the  dead 
were  chanted,  and  the  mourners  ceased  to 
wail,  until  the  very  solemn  stickera  of  the 
last  kiss  came,  which  begins,  **  Blessed  is 
the  way  thou  shalt  go  to-day,"  whereat 
each  in  turn  advanced  to  give  their  last 
kiss  to  the  cold  face  of  the  corpse,  and 
then,  with  one  accord,  they  burst  forth 
again  into  loud  and  uncontrolled  grief. 

They  never  put  the  body  into  a  coffin  in 
Karpathos,  for  there  is  a  popular  impres- 
sion that  a  spirit  enclosed  in  wood  cannot 
escape.  One  year  after  the  death  the 
bones  are  taken  out,  placed  in  an  embroi- 
dered bag,  and  thrown  into  a  charnel- 
house  below  the  chapel.  They  believe 
that  if  the  flesh  is  not  decayed  altogether 
ofiE  the  bones,  the  spirit  does  not  rest  in 
peace;  consequently  this  ceremony  of 
opening  the  grave  is  a  very  anxious  one 
for  the  survivors,  who  consider  that  they 
can  thereby  tell  the  destination  of  their 
lost  friend's  soul.  When  there  is  any 
suspicion  that  the  defunct  is  not  at  peace 
in  Hades,  the  name  is  without  delay  en- 
tered on  the  *'souI  paper,*'  or  the  priest's 
memorandum  list  of  the  souls  for  which 
be  has  to  pray  during  the  divine  mystery. 

Many  superstitious  practices  are  carried 


on  in  connection  with  the  inquietude  of 
souls.  Sometimes  the  ashes  are  removed 
to  an  island  rock,  for  ghosts  cannot  cross 
water;  sometimes  they  are  burnt  and  scat* 
tered  to  the  winds ;  and  a  dying  man  must 
never  be  covered  with  any  material  made 
of  goat's  hair,  for  it  will  detain  the  spirit, 
neither  must  anything  be  handed  across 
a  corpse  for  the  same  reason;  and  they 
never  button  the  clothes  they  put  on  after 
death ;  finally,  they  remove  all  rings,  for 
the  spirit,  they  say,  can  even  be  detained 
in  the  little  finger,  and  cannot  rest. 

The  tomb  was  a  plain,  square  building 
of  stone;  into  it  the  corpse  was  laid,  a  few 
handfuls  of  earth  were  thrown  on  by  the 
relatives,  and  here  the  body  was  left  to 
decay,  and  to  pollute  the  vicinity  with  a 
terrible  stench  during  the  summer  heat. 
When  closed,  they  placed  on  the  grave 
the  axe  and  the  spade  which  had  been 
used  in  opening  it,  in  the  shape  of  across, 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

It  was  truly  heartrending  to  hear  the 
wails  of  the  relatives  all  that  evening  by 
the  grave.  The  old  mother  of  the  de* 
ceased,  with  dishevelled  grey  locks,  knelt 
there  for  hours  with  her  other  daughters, 
working  themselves  from  one  paroxysm 
to  another,  with  short  intervals  to  gain 
breath ;  and  then,  next  day,  and  on  stated 
days  afterwards,  they  brought  the  boiled 
wheat  adorned  with  raisins  to  place  oo 
the  tomb,  and  each  time  their  wailiogs 
were  renewed.  Yet  with  all  this  exces- 
sive  grief,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
evanescent  is  the  respect  paid  to  properly 
denuded  bones.  Many  of  the  family  cbar- 
nel*houses  have  fallen  into  ruins  through 
neglect,  and  the  embroidered  bags,  which 
I  was  almost  temptfed  to  steal,  were  scat* 
tered  about,  with  the  bones  peeping  out. 
One  particular  instance  struck  us  forci* 
biy;  it  was  the  charnel-house  belonging  to 
the  chief  priest  of  the  village,  which  had 
been  almost  washed  away  by  the  winter's 
rain.  All  round  lay  the  skulls  and  bones, 
in  hideous  confusion,  of  his  deceased 
relatives,  amongst  which  of  an  evening 
old  witch -like  crones  would  wander  to  col- 
lect such  bones  as  they  deemed  of  use  for 
incantations.  For  example,  a  skull  set 
upon  a  post  facing  the  direction  they  wish 
the  wind  to  blow  from,  is  considered  effi* 
cacious  in  producing  the  desired  current 
of  air,  and  it  does  not  strike  them  as  a 
hideous  notion  that  the  skull  of  some  dear 
departed  one  should  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  Karpathiotes  live  in  the  depths  of 
superstition,  with  their  soothsayings  and 
incantations.    A  doctor  does  exist  in  the 
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chief  village;  but  he  told  me  that  his 
practice  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  Turks  and  a  few  of  the  more  enlight- 
ened Greeks.  In  the  mountain  villages 
they  never  think  of  calling  in  anybody  to 
the  sick  but  the  old  witches,  who  mutter 
incantations  and  wave  a  mysterious  sickle 
with  weird  gestures  over  their  patient;  or 
sometimes  a  priest  is  called  in,  for  they 
profess  to  be  able  to  bind  diseases,  espe- 
cially fevers,  to  trees  by  writing  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  the  mystic  words,  '*  Divin- 
ity of  God,  divine  mystery."  This  they 
tie  with  a  red  thread  round  the  neck  of  the 
sufferer;  next  morning  they  remove  it, 
and  go  out  on  the  hillside,  where  they  tie 
it  to  a  tree,  and  imagine  that  they  thus 
transfer  the  fever  from  the  patient  to  the 
branch. 

At  Volk  we  witnessed  several  of  those 
curious  customs  by  which  the  priests  man- 
age to  extract  money  from  these  benighted 
people.  They  exorcise  rats  and  mice  by 
sprinkling  holy  water  and  by  saying  a 
prayer  under  the  tree  or  barn  which  the 
the  vermin  frequent.  At  Easter  they  sell 
candles  from  the  church,  by  burning  which 
and  saying  some  mystic  words  in  their 
houses,  they  think  they  will  drive  away 
beetles  from  their  dwellings. 

At  the  neighboring  village  of  Othos 
there  lives  a  portly  and  well-to-do-prophet, 
who  has  grown  rich  and  very  sleek  on  his 
soothsay ings,  for  seldom  do  marriages  or 
voyages  take  place  without  consulting 
him,  and  he  does  not  give  his  advice  for 
nothing.  We  visited  him  one  day,  and 
heard  him  prophesy  as  he  lay  in  bed  with 
a  many-colored  coverlet  over  his  inspired 
limbs.  It  was  a  cheery  little  house,  the 
walls  of  whipb  were  hung  with  holy  pic- 
tures, sacred  olive  twigs  to  keep  o£E  the 
evil  eye,  a  vial  of  sacred  oil  from  Easter, 
and  scraps  of  meat  preserved  from  the 
last  Easter  Iamb,  now  nearly  one  year  old. 
There  were  crowds  of  people  in  the  room, 
including  a  priest,  who  joined  devoutly  in 
the  prayer  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  before  the  soothsaying  be- 
gan. From  beneath  his  pillow  the  proph- 
et produced  his  books  of  magic  art,  out 
of  which  he  professes  to  expound  the 
future ;  one  of  these  is  an  ordinary  psal- 
ter, which  he  opens,  and  from  the  first  line 
on  which  the  eye  falls  he  reads  his  divina- 
tion. Again,  he  has  a  list  of  numbers, 
one  of  which  you  select  at  haphazard  with 
a  pointed  bit  of  wood;  this  number  cor- 
responds to  a  prophecy  in  his  book  of 
magic,  which  he  reads  to  you  as  the  de- 
cree of  fate.  People  come  from  all  parts 
of  Karpathos  to  consult  this  strange  man, 
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and,  said  the  priest,  *Uhe  utterings  of  this 
oracle  are  seldom  at  fault."  We  clearly 
ascertained  by  experience  that  the  priests, 
the  prophet,  and  the  old  crones  who  cure 
diseases  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
play  into  one  another's  hands  in  the  game 
of  extortion. 

I  think  the  time  we  enjoyed  most  dur- 
ing our  stay  in  Karpathos  was  Easter,  and 
the  opportunity  it  a£Eorded  us  of  seeing 
the  amusements  of  these  primitive  island- 
ers. By  that  time  we  felt  quite  at  home 
amongst  them,  and  were  welcome  visitors 
in  most  houses.  Furthermore,  the  uncer- 
tain spring  had  settled  down  into  delicious 
summer  weather,  and  the  slopes  at  a 
stone's  throw  from  our  house  were  car- 
peted with  lovely  fiowers. 

Amusements  in  Karpathos  certainly  are 
not  numerous,  and  may  be  summed  up  as 
consisting  of  music  and  dancing  in  a  va- 
riety of  forms.  In  every  occupation  they 
sing ;  the  very  washerwoman,  as  she  kneels 
at  the  brook,  is  practising  death-wails  for 
the  next  funeral.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to 
see  women  treading  their  homespun  flan- 
nel to  get  out  of  it  the  long  hairs.  Two  of 
them  sit  at  either  end  of  a  sort  of  trough, 
with  their  legs  bare,  and  leaning  their 
backs  against  the  wall;  here  they  tread 
wearily  away  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  sing- 
ing as  they  do  so  little  idyls,  the  poetry  of 
which  is  peculiarly  quaint  and  pretty  — 
mantinada  they  call  these  idyls  in  Karpa- 
thos; and  sometimes,  to  assist  them  in 
their  drudgery,  a  man  will  come  and  play 
the  jyre, — just  one  of  those  lyres  which 
their  ancestors  played,  a  pretty  little  instru- 
ment about  half  a  yard  long,  with  silver 
beads  which  jangle  attached  to  the  bow. 
Besides  this  they  have  the  syravlion^  a  sort 
of  pan-pipe  made  of  two  reeds  hollowed 
out,  with  blow-holes  and  straws  up  the 
middle,  and  placed  side  by  side  in  a  larger 
reed.  A  third  instrument  \^  Xh^  sabouna^ 
a  species  of  bagpipe,  being  a  goatskin  with 
the  hairs  left  on,  which  palpitates  like  a 
living  body  when  filled  with  air.  These 
instruments  are  romantic  enough  when 
played  by  shepherds  on  the  hillside  or  in 
the  village  square  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  dance,  but  they  are  intolerable  in 
the  tiny  cottages  where  women  tread  their 
flannel. 

Singing  is  the  accompaniment  and  con- 
clusion to  every  feast,  for  the  feasts  in 
Karpathos  are  merely  the  symposia  of 
ancient  days,  in  which  men  only  take  a 
part,  and  are  attended  upon  by  women. 
Co-operation  in  labor  is  customary  here. 
If  a  man  plants  a  vineyard,  builds  a 
house,  or  ploughs  a  field,  he  has  but  to 
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call  upoo  his  friends  and  relatives  to  as- 
sist him,  and  the  only  payment  expected 
is  a  handsome  meal,  after  which  the  men 
sing  mantinada  with  their  arms  around 
each  other's  necks,  and  reel  home  dead- 
drunk  at  night.  Many  of  these  took  place 
during  our  stay  at  Volk;  and  when  we 
learned  that  the  giver  of  the  feast  looks 
upon  it  as  a  positive  insult  if  his  guests 
do  not  get  drunk,  we  ceased  to  feel 
shocked  when  our  slumbers  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  shouts  of  the  revellers  on 
their  homeward  way.  Our  third  friend 
gave  one  to  the  men  who  had  assisted  him 
in  tilling  his  fields,  and  he  invited  me  to 
It.  I  fear  I  insulted  him  by  leaving  be- 
fore the  entertainment  had  reached  its 
height,  for  we  saw  little  of  him  after  that ; 
and  we  did  not  regret  this  when  we  learned 
about  the  desperate  attempt  that  had  been 
made  on  the  life  of  our  friend  the  inter- 
preter. All  Volk  affirmed  that  our  third 
friend  bad  hired  the  assassin,  for  was  he 
not  a  relative  of  his,  and  was  it  not  to  his 
interest  to  remove  the  object  of  his  dis- 
like ?  At  all  events,  the  wrong  man  got 
killed  in  the  fray,  and  our  third  friend  was 
present  at  the  funeral ;  the  murderer  es- 
caped, and  the  interpreter  never  went  out 
without  a  soldier  with  a  crazy  old  musket 
to  attend  upon  him.  Such  was  the  **  mur- 
der at  Volk,"  in  which  we  shall  always 
feel  that  we  were  more  or  less  implicated. 
During  the  Sundays  of  Lent  at  Volk 
the  people  got  very  much  excited  over  the 
game  of  swing,  which  took  place  in  the 
afternoon  in  a  narrow  street.  Damsels 
hung  from  one  wall  to  the  other  a  fope, 
and  on  this  they  put  rugs  to  form  a  swing. 
Two  of  them  generally  sat  together  and 
sang  mantinada,  and  took  a  toll  from  each 
man  who  passed  by,  the  fine  being  a 
penny,  a  swing,  and  a  song.  Some  of  the 
young  men  came  primed  with  ditties, 
which  looked  as  if  romance  was  not  so 
wholly  unknown  to  them  as  the  interpreter 
bad  told  us. 

Your  figure  is  a  lemon-tree, 
Its  branches  are  your  hair ; 

Joy  to  the  youth  who  climbs 
To  pluck  the  fruit  so  fair. 

Whilst  another  favorite  ditty  is,  **Your 
lips  are  honey,  mine  are  wine;  come,  let 
us  eat  honey  and  drink  wine."  But  here 
the  flirtation  ended ;  the  young  men  kept 
together,  and  the  young  women  kept  to- 
gether. We  never  saw  a  case  of  "  keep- 
ing company"  whilst  we  were  there. 

Before  Easter  we  went  up  to  a  moun- 
tain village  called  Olympus,  whether  from 
its  exalted  positioo  or  not  I  cannot  say, 


where  customs  of  an  exceedingly  quaint 
nature  existed,  and  where  we  tarried  in 
the  house  of  the  schoolmaster.  They  be- 
gan their  preparations  oh  Palm  Sunday ; 
and  at  four  o'clock  on  that  morning  our 
slumbers  were  disturbed  by  a  herald,  who 
went  round  to  summon  every  one  to 
church.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  reed 
called  the  nartheka^  and  in  this  he  had  a 
light,  for  the  morning  was  windy;  and, 
like  Prometheus  of  old,  who  thus  brought 
down  fire  from  heaven,  he  went  to  the 
houses  of  all  the  priests  to  light  their 
candles,  they  having  for  this  purpose  left 
their  doors  open  the  night  before.  Then 
he  lighted  the  candles  of  the  chief  inhab- 
itants, after  which  he  shouted  from  a  com- 
manding height  his  summons  to  worship; 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  he  was 
presented  with  a  loaf  of  holy  bread.  The 
church  was  very  crowded  at  this  early  ser- 
vice, the  women  remaining  outside  in 
the  proavlion^  where  they  could  get  a 

§limpse  at  the  performance  through  the 
oor.  They  have  no  pews  to  sit  in,  but 
each  mother  of  a  family  possesses  one  of 
the  stone  slabs  which  form  the  pavement ; 
on  this  she  performs  her  devotions,  and 
brooks  no  encroachment.  This  slab  she 
leaves,  together  with  her  jewellery  and 
her  embroidered  dresses,  to  her  eldest 
daughter. 

That  afternoon  every  household  was 
busy  making  **the  candles  of  the  resur- 
rection;" and  very  quaint  they  looked, 
squatting  on  the  floor  close  to  a  fire  of 
embers,  with  lumps  of  honeycomb,  which 
they  were  moulding  into  candles  on  the 
low  wooden  tables  used  for  making  maca- 
roni. During  the  next  few  days  every- 
body went  about  with  exceeding  gay  fin- 
gers, as  each  household  had  been  dyeing 
their    Easter   eggs,  some    purple,   some 

?;oIden,  some  green ;  for  eggs  have  been 
orbidden  by  the  Lenten  fast,  and  every 
egg  that  has  been  laid  during  Lent  in 
Olympus  has  been  hard  boiled  for  Easter, 
and  was  now  being  colored  with  dyes  made 
from  their  mountain  herbs. 

Every  house  and  church  had  to  be 
whitewashed,  inside  and  out ;  and  every 
evening  the  laborers  returned  from  their 
work  groaning  under  bundles  of  brush- 
wood, for  Thursday  was  the  great  baking- 
day,  when  every  oven  was  heated,  and 
nothing  was  seen  at  Olympus  but  women 
running  about  with  long  boards  on  their 
heads,  carrying  twisted  cakes  covered  with 
sesame  seed  and  a  colored  egg  in  each ; 
also  pasties  of  green  herbs  —  horrible 
things,  which  we  were  frequently  offered, 
and  had  a  difiiculty  in  disposing  of.    The 
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baking-day  was  a  very  ^ay  scene.  When 
the  ovens  were  sufficiently  heated  with 
burnin;;  brushwood,  and  the  embers  had 
been  swept  out,  these  boards  were  shoved 
in ;  and  after  seeing  a  baking;  such  as  this, 
it  was  easy  to  realize  the  popular  enigma 
which  asks  you  what  a  black-faced  heifer 
is  which  consumes  brushwood,  and  with- 
out hesitation  you  answer,  an  oven. 

On  Saturday  before  Easter  all  the  shep 
herds  come  into  Olympus  from  their 
mountain  dairies  —  in  most  cases  mere 
caves  in  the  rocks  —  where  many  of  them 
pass  the  entire  year.  On  their  backs  they 
carry  goatskins  full  of  cheese  and  milk 
and  cream,  which  they  distribute  as  pres- 
ents to  each  householder,  receiving  in  re- 
turn a  sufficiency  of  bread  to  last  them 
many  a  month,  —  for  most  of  this  Easter 
bread  is  not  consumed  till  it  has  acquired 
the  consistency  of  biscuit.  On  Easter  eve 
we  looked  out  upon  householders  rushing 
hither  and  thither  with  bowls  of  cream  and 
milk,  whilst  we  poor  strangers  could  buy 
none  at  all,  so  intent  was  everybody  in 
providing  for  the  morrow's  feast. 

We  did  not  attend  the  Easter-night  ser- 
vice at  Olympus,  nor  did  we  receive  the 
kisses  of  peace  which  are  distributed 
broadcast  on  such  occasions,  for  having 
experienced  the  sensation  before,  we  did 
not  wish  to  repeat  it;  but  we  arose  early 
enough  to  see  the  women  roasting  their 
lambs  in  their  ovens,  in  one  oven  we 
counted  as  many  as  twelve  lambs  roast- 
ing and  stuffed  with  rice,  —  unpalatable 
things  enough,  with  distorted  limbs,  look- 
ing as  if  they  had  been  thrust  in  alive  and 
died  in  agony;  and  at  each  house  we  vis- 
ited xhsd  day,  we  were  presented  with  a 
roost  embarrassing  limb  of  lamb. 

We  did  attend  the  afternoon  service, 
and  got  our  clothes  well  covered  with 
wax  for  so  doing.  Every  worshipper  car- 
ried a  lighted  candle,  and  ignored  the 
angle  at  which  it  was  held.  We  assisted 
at  the  merriment  in  the  churchyard  after 
service  was  over,  when  the  young  men 
shoot  a  Guy  Fawkes  erected  on  the  wall, 
popularly  believed  to  resemble  Judas  Is- 
cariot. 

On  Monday  the  good  folks  of  Olympus 
danced  in  the  space  before  the  church, 
resplendent  with  barbarous  jewellery  and 
quaint  costumes.  These  dances  inter- 
ested us  much,  as  being  genuinely  archaic 
in  character.  A  circle  was  formed,  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  and  the  sober-minded 
who  did  not  dance  sat  like  sardines  in  a 
box,  everybody  eating  something,  and 
everybody  asking  his  neighbor  to  have  a 
bite  at  the  delicacy  which  he  was  consum- 


ing. Mothers  had  their  babies  strung  like 
bundles  on  their  backs.  Every  child  had 
A  gorgeous  Easter  egg,  with  which  it  was 
dyeing  its  cheeks  and  lips;  and  here  we 
sat,  whilst  the  dancers  never  ceased  to 
revolve  in  the  weary  circle  of  alternate 
men  and  women  with  arms  intertwined,  so 
that  each  alternate  dancer  held  the  hand 
of  the  next  but  one.  Sometimes  it  was 
fast,  and  the  leader  performed  feats  of  agil- 
ity; sometimes  it  was  slow,  when  the  men 
smoked  cigarettes,  and  the  women  sang 
ditties;  but  the  dancing  never  stopped 
for  a  single  moment,  nor  did  the  grinding 
of  the  lyre,  or  the  girgle  of  the  bagpipe, 
till  darkness  drove  them  to  drink  and  to 
dance  in  their  stifling  houses. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning  the  head  of 
each  family  solemnly  repaired  to  his  tomb 
with  his  ofiEering  of  bread  for  the  dead; 
this  he  placed  on  the  stone  pedestal  in 
the  midst  of  every  chapel,  and  about  nine 
o'clock  the  priests  went  round  with  aco- 
lytes and  large  baskets  to  collect  the  same 
for  their  own  consumption.  At  eleven 
commenced  the  annual  procession  to  the 
tombs,  which  wended  its  way  up  and  down 
rugged  paths  along  the  mountain-side, 
and  was  composed  of  the  most  energetic 
inhabitants,  carrying  the  sacred  pictures 
from  the  church  and  the  banners;  at  each 
tomb  they  passed  on  their  route  guns  were 
let  o£E,  and  prayers  were  said.  We  were 
content  to  watch  them  from  a  distance,  as 
they  wended  their  way  like  a  gigantic 
caterpillar  along  the  hills  for  many  a  mile. 
Finally  they  descended  to  the  stream,  into 
which  was  put  the  most  revered  of  their 
pictures,  that  the  Madonna  might  bless 
the  waters.  In  the  afternoon  they  re- 
turned to  Olympus,  where  the  priests 
blessed  the  multitude  before  the  church, 
and  the  bearers  of  the  pictures  and  ban- 
ners grew  exceeding  wroth  with  the  priests 
for  not  giving  them  as  much  money  as 
they  considered  their  labor  deserved. 

On  Thursday  we  went  down  to  the  tiny 
port  of  Diaphane,  where  the  men  of  Olym- 
pus own  a  few  cottages  and  a  few  crafts, 
and  where  a  church  is  built,  containing  a 
miracle-working  picture,  to  worship  which 
the  Olympites  make  a  private  pilgrimage 
once  a  year  on  the  evening  of  the  Thurs- 
day after  Easter.  I  have  attended  pil- 
grimages before  in  Greece,  but  none  so 
quaint  and  simple  as  this. 

We  started  before  the  pilgrims  down  a 
lovely  gorge  clad  with  fir-trees,  down  a 
road  which  was  a  succession  of  tiny  water- 
falls, the  worst  of  the  many  bad  roads  of 
Karpathos,  and  we  found  the  few  inhab* 
itants  of  Diaphane  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
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paring  for  the  feast,  cutting  up  lambs  and 
kids  into  huoks,  decorating  the  church 
floor  with  myrtle,  and  opening  barrels  of 
wine  for  the  night's  debauch.  We  found 
quarters  with  the  priest,  and  from  his  roof 
had  an  excellent  view  of  the  proceedings. 
Towards  evening  the  pilgrims,  with  their 
mules  and  their  baggage,  came  down,  let- 
ting oS  guns  to  announce  their  arrival, 
and  greeting  every  one  they  met  with, 
"Christ  is  risen!"  which  they  continue  to 
do  in  Karpathos  for  forty  days  after  Easter 
is  past;  and  at  sundown  they  tinkled  a 
goat's  bell  as  a  summons  to  the  evening 
liturgy. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  pilgrims 
squatted  in  merry  Uttle  groups  along  the 
shore, "  breaking  their  bread,"  and  refresh- 
ing themselves  for  the  dance,  which  com- 
menced at  ten.  Such  a  night  of  revelry  I 
have  seldom  heard ;  dancing  and  singing 
went  on  without  cessation  out  in  the  court- 
yards, and  sometimes  inside,  so  that  what- 
ever rest  we  got  was  haunted  by  the  heavy 
tramp  of  the  dancers,  and  the  piercing 
voices  of  the  singers.  The  sun  was  high 
in  the  heavens  before  the  sound  of  the 
lyre  and  the  bagpipe  ceased,  and  the  goat's 
bell  once  more  tinkled  to  summon  the 
revellers  to  their  devotions.  I  went  to 
the  liturgy,  and  found  but  few  inside  the 
church,  for  the  male  pilgrims,  wearied 
with  their  nocturnal  orgies,  were  either 
washing  in  the  sea  or  stretched  on  the 
shore  to  secure  a  few  moments  of  repose  ; 
and  the  women  have  no  place  allotted  to 
them  inside  this  edifice,  so  that  they  have 
to  crowd  at  the  door,  and  hear  what  they 
can  of  the  sacred  mystery. 

Meanwhile  the  hunks  of  lambs  and  kids 
were  boiling  in  a  huge  caldron  outside  a 
house  where  planks  on  boxes  had  been 
improvised  as  tables  for  the  pilgrims' 
meal,  and  the  savory  smell  of  the  stew 
must  have  been  keenly  appetizing  to  their 
nostrils.  When  the  liturgy  was  over,  an 
old  man  with  a  large  wooden  ladle  took 
up  his  position  by  the  caldron,  ready  to 
fill  the  bowl  each  pilgrim  had  brought  with 
bim  and  to  receive  the  coppers;  and  as 
each  was  supplied,  he  retired  into  the 
bouse  to  consume  his  portion,  and  washed 
it  down  with  wine,  which  now  flowed 
freely.  Seldom  have  I  seen  a  merrier 
company  or  a  nastier  meal  more  thor- 
oughly enjoyed;  and  then  they  fell  to 
dancing  again  in  an  open  space  by  the 
sea,  not  a  few  by  their  antics  demonstrat- 
ing the  potency  of  the  beverage  they  had 
imbibed.  It  was  a  curious  scene  —  the 
women  in  their  gay  festival  garb,  the  men 
in  their  embroidered  waistcoats,  red  fezes, 


blue  baggy  trousers,  and  gaudy  stockings. 
The  steps  of  the  women  were  now  more 
active ;  and  as  for  the  male  leader  of  the 
circle,  his  acrobatic  feats  were  of  extraor- 
dinary vigor;  and  as  they  danced  their 
local  dances  and  sang  their  local  songs  by 
the  side  of  the  waves,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains,  accompanied  by  a  blind 
old  bard  who  played  the  lyre  in  their 
midst  and  sang  songs  to  infuse  them  with 
merriment,  I  thought  that  dancing  like 
this  could  not  have  altered  much  since 
Homeric  days. 

The  last  act  in  this  pilgrimage  was  to 
us  an  interesting  one.  The  chief  priest 
of  Olympus  had  just  built  a  large  caique 
down  at  Diaphane,  which  he  had  settled 
to  launch  this  afternoon,  and  to  christen 
her  the  Madonna  of  Diaphane.  He  was 
wise  in  thus  doing,  for  the  crowd  of  pil- 
grims assisted  nobly  in  the  weary  process 
of  dragging  her  to  the  sea;  and  as  she 
glided  into  the  water,  all  stood  eagerly  to 
watch  the  manner  in  which  she  righted 
herself,  for  in  this  they  see  an  omen  as  to 
the  future  of  the  craft's  career.  Then 
came  the  benediction  by  the  chief  priest 
and  his  colleagues;  with  the  blood  of  a 
slaughtered  lamb  a  cross  was  made  on 
the  deck,  and  the  chanting  of  the  service 
sounded  auaintly  over  the  waves.  We 
looked  to  obtaining  a  passage  for  ourselves 
on  the  Madonna  of  Diaphane  when  we  left 
Karpathos,  so  we  joined  heartily  in  the 
wishes  for  success ;  and  when  all  was  over 
the  captain-elect  jumped  oS  the  bows  into 
the  sea,  with  all  his  clothes  on,  and  came 
dripping  to  shore  amidst  the  laughter  of 
the  lookers-on.  The  priest  gave  the  pil- 
grims a  farewell  repast  after  the  ceremony 
was  concluded ;  and  ere  the  day  was  very 
old,  we  were  left  in  quiet  enjoyment  of 
Diaphane,  a  very  paradise,  for  a  few  days 
of  repose  amongst  the  pine-trees  and 
craggy  heights  overhanging  the  azure  sea. 


From  Temple  Bv. 
BISHOP  THIRLWALL. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  every 
threat  mind  has  its  distinct  phases,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  known  to  outsiders  or  to  inti- 
mates. This  was  true  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  whose  claims  to  greatness 
are  indisputable.  You  could  not  judge  of 
him  by  his  portraits  and  photographs,  for 
which  he  sat  only  to  please  his  friends,  or 
by  his  effigy  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
broad  forehead,  the  massive  jaw,  the  in- 
tellectual but  stern  countenance  revealed 
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one  phase,  the  smile  which  occasionally 
lit  up  his  face  revealed  another.  Under 
the  grave  face  was  an  almost  womanly 
tenderness,  a  sense  of  humor  and  an  en- 
joyment of  a  merry  thought,  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  Wilberforce  but  which  was  a  rev- 
elation in  a  Thirlwall.  But  like  the  heat 
latent  in  an  anvil,  it  needed  the  percus- 
sion of  kindred  influences  to  bring  these 
warmer  traits  to  the  surface.  Scholar, 
historian,  theologian  —  so  is  he  described 
on  his  monument;  but  he  was  much  more 
than  this.  He  might  emphatically  have 
said,  Humani  nihil  alienum . 

The  correspondent  of  his  exquisite 
*'  Letters  to  a  Friend  '*  has  given  a  touch- 
ing picture  of  his  simple,  studious,  and 
earnest  life  in  his  palace  at  Abergwili. 
She  depicts  him  as  he  strolled  in  his  gar- 
den, book  in  hand  or  surrounded  by  his 
domestic  pets,  as  he  sat  in  his  "chaos" 
of  a  library,  filled  with  tomes  in  every 
known  language,  and  in  social  intercourse 
with  the  few  kindred  spirits  admitted  to 
his  intimacy.  With  a  true  woman's  feel- 
ing she  brings  him  before  us  as  we  should 
like  to  have  known  him.  But  owing  to 
his  love  of  solitude  and  dislike  of  general 
society,  few  were  aware  of  these  lighter 
phases  of  his  character. 

His  clergy  dreaded  his  keen  incisive- 
ness,  when  he  did  speak  to  them,  as  much 
as  his  grim  silence.  My  acquaintance 
with  him  began  with  my  institution.  I 
had  been  nominated  to  my  living  by  the 
crown,  and  it  is  not  an  unimportant  one* 
Three  other  clergymen  were  ushered  into 
his  presence  to  take  the  oaths.  The  sec- 
retary instructed  each  of  us  to  take  the 
New  Testament  into  our  hand,  and  to 
pass  it  from  one  to  the  other  and  to  re- 
peat the  usual  formula.  The  bishop  was 
stooping  down  looking  at  the  folios  on  the 
lower  shelves  of  the  bookcases,  and  when 
the  business  was  over  he  took  us  all  in 
with  one  sweeping  bow  and  then  disap- 
peared. 

**  When  shall  we  see  the  bishop  ?  "  asked 
my  friend  and  curate,  Mr.  P. 

•*  See  the  bishop,"  replied  the  secretary, 
"why,  didn*t  you  see  him?  He  was  in 
the  room  all  the  time." 

**But  he  never  spoke  to  us,"  rejoined 
Mr.  P. 

"What  did  you  expect?'*  was  the  an- 
swer. "  He  never  does  speak  on  these 
occasions." 

A  clerical  friend  gives  his  experience : 

When  I  went  to  be  instituted  to  my  present 
living,  other  clergymen  came  on  similar  errands. 
I  should  have  valued  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment from  my  father  in  God.    I  was  giving 
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up  a  country  benefice  with  a  college  appoint- 
ment to  take  an  enormous  and  neglected  parish. 
We  were  all  shown  into  a  room,  and  told  to 
stand  in  a  row  for  the  Bishop  to  pass  between 
us.  When  he  entered,  he  bowed  to  us,  but  did 
not  open  his  lips ;  he  sat  down,  we  took  the 
oaths ;  he  instituted  or  licensed  each  of  us,  he 
then  rose  from  his  chair  and,  while  we  were 
signing  our  papers,  kept  looking  at  the  books 
on  the  shelves,  and  then  without  a  word  bowed 
and  left  the  room. 

One  of  his  lighter  and  brighter  phases 
was  his  love  of  children.  To  them  he 
was  always  sweet  and  gentle.  I  see  him 
now  in  my  mind's  eye,  the  first  time  he 
was  a  guest  in  my  house,  standing  by  a 
chair  up  to  which  he  had  lifted  my  little 
son  so  that  they  might  both  look  over  the 
same  psalter  at  family  prayers.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  response  to  my  request 
to  give  his  episcopal  benediction  to  the 
assembled  household.  "Yes,  with  all  my 
heart,"  and  he  pronounced  it  with  much 
feeling. 

Two  of  my  little  daughters,  not  know- 
ing that  he  was  occupying  the  spare  bed- 
room, unwittingly  intruded  on  him  as  he 
stood  in  his  short  cassock  or  apron,  with- 
out his  coat. 

The  children  were  naturally  dismayed, 
and  showed  it  in  their  faces. 

"  Well,  my  little  dears,  and  what  are 
you  looking  for?" 

"  Oh,  please,  for  our  Sunday  frocks ; 
we  are  going  to  put  them  on  because  the 
bishop  IS  here." 

"Well,  then,  come  in  and  get  them; 
you  needn't  be  afraid,  for  you  know  bish- 
ops don't  bite." 

My  son  used  to  go  to  school  at  Oxford, 
where  he  had  for  his  chums  two  of  the 
bishop's  great-nephews.  It  was  a  long 
journey  from  south  Wales,  so  he  was 
asked  to  stay  a  day  and  a  night  at  the 
palace  en  route.  In  the  evening  a  chil- 
dren's party  was  given.  "Go  and  pick 
out  the  prettiest  girl  you  can  6nd  and  take 
her  into  dinner,"  said  his  lordship.  As 
the  two  walked  into  the  dining-room  arm 
in  arm,  he  whispered  in  the  boy's  ear,  "  I 
commend  your  choice." 

A  mutual  friend  writes  to  me :  — 

He  was  very  fond  of  the  twin  daughters  of 
his  nephew  who  lived  with  him.  As  soon  as 
they  were  old  enough  to  sit  upright,  it  was  his 
delight  to  have  them  propped  up  in  little 
chairs  on  either  side  of  him  at  his  meals,  when 
he  would  look  from  one  to  the  other,  then  lay 
down  his  knife  and  fork  and  laugh  aloud  at 
the  seeming  absurdity  of  the  situation.  He 
used  to  record  the  sayings  and  doings  of  these 
children,  wrote  letters  to  them  in  uncial  char- 
acters and  treasured  up  their  replies. 
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Every  year  he  gave  a  Christmas  en- 1 
tertainmeot  of  roast  beef  and  plum  pud- 
ding to  the  schools  at  Abergwili,  at  which 
he  presided.  After  dinner  he  made  a 
speech.  One  speech  is  too  good  to  be 
forgotten :  — 

Boys  were  like  tops.  There  were  some  tops 
that  gave  no  trouble  but  only  needed  to  be  set 
spinning  and  they  would  go  —  these  were  like 
good  boys.  But  there  were  other  tops  which 
could  only  be  kept  going  by  constant  whipping 
—  these  were  the  naughty  boys  whom  nothing 
but  the  rod  could  keep  to  their  work. 

He  used  also  to  let  them  have  fireworks 
and  a  Christmas  tree.  He  was  a  kind 
and  indulgent  master,  and  his  servants 
remained  with  him  for  years.  Yet  he  sel- 
dom spoke  to  any  but  to  his  confideotial 
attendant,  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
journeys,  and  between  whom  and  himself 
there  existed  a  thorough  understanding. 
The  women-servants  he  hardly  knew  by 
sight.  He  must  have  been  a  little  trving 
at  times,  for  he  would  order  dinner  for  a 
party,  and  on  being  asked,  **For  how 
many,  my  lord  ?  '*  would  reply,  **  I  don't 
know  till  they  come;  tell  the  cook  to  pro- 
vide plenty." 

On  one  occasion  his  robes  were  not 
forthcoming. 

"  You  did  not  order  them  to  be  got 
ready,  my  lord,"  said  his  favorite  attend- 
ant, in  excuse. 

•*  You  ought  to  have  thought  of  them," 
remonstrated  his  master  somewhat  an-' 
grily. 

'*  But  your  lordship  asked  for  them  for 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  not 
for  the  forenoon." 

The  robes  had  to  be  got  ready,  and  the 
bishop  was  in  consequence  nearly  ten 
minutes  late. 

"  What  a  bad  example  of  unpunctuality 
you  have  caused  roe  to  set  to  the  dio- 
cese 1 " 

Being  convinced,  however,  that  it  really 
was  his  own  fault  and  not  the  butler's,  he 
at  once  apologized  to  him. 

His  valet  once  sent  for  a  barber  to  cut 
his  master's  hair.  The  cloth  was  duly 
placed  round  his  shoulders. 

"  How  will  your  lordship  have  your  hair 
cut?"  inquired  the  barber,  scissors  and 
comb  in  hand. 

"  In  silence,"  quoth  the  bishop. 

This  reply  was  from  Plutarch,  and  was 
one  of  the  innumerable  recollections  of 
classical  writers  with  which  his  capacious 
mind  was  stored. 

To  avoid  the  annoyance  of  interviews 
with  his  tailor,  his  old  suits  were  sent  to 
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London  as  patterns,  the  time  of  renewal 
being  left  to  the  discretion  of  his  servant. 
Before  this  happy  arrangement  was  ef* 
fected,  a  local  tailor  came  to  take  his  lord- 
ship's measure,  and  brought  patterns  of 
cloth  with  him.  The  tailor  asked,  **  What 
are  your  lordship's  orders  ?  " 

"  I  want  a  suit  of  clothes.** 

**  Here  is  a  very  nice  cloth,  my  lord." 

»•  Ah  ! " 

"And  this  is  likewise  a  good  one." 

"  Yes." 

**  Here  is  another  of  excellent  quality.'* 

"  Very." 

**Then  which  material  will  your  lord- 
ship decide  upon  ?  " 

**  I  want  a  suit  of  clothes." 

And  that  was  all  the  answer  poor 
Schneider  could  obtain. 

But  the  bishop  always  dressed  like  a 
dignitary,  and  though  his  clothes  were 
often  faded  and  worn,  and  he  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  pal- 
ace with  an  old  hat  put  on  with  the  rose  at 
the  back,  he  never  affected  singularity  of 
any  kind. 

One  day  a  new  gardener  accosted  him 
as  he  was  walking  in  the  garden  with  a 
book  in  his  hand  as  usual. 

"  How  will  your  lordship  have  this  bor- 
der laid  out  ?  " 

No  reply. 

The  bishop  walked  on. 

"  How  will  your  lordship  ht pleased  to 
have  this  border  laid  out  ?  " 

Still  no  reply. 

On  the  question  being  repeated  a  third 
time,  the  answer  was,  "  You  are  the  gar- 
dener, I  believe,  and  I  am  the  bishop." 

Another  day  the  gardener  complained, 
**  The  hares  have  eaten  up  all  the  carna- 
tions, my  lord ! " 

"  Then  plant  more  carnations." 

A  clergyman  asked  permission  to  hold 
two  livings  under  the  prescribed  value 
and,  as  he  hoped  it  would  be  considered, 
within  the  prescribed  distance.  So  he 
sought  an  interview,  during  which  he  un- 
rolled an  ordnance  map  and,  measuring 
the  scale  of  miles  with  a  small  rule  he  had 
brought  with  him,  said, — 

"  You  see,  my  lord,  they  are  within  three 
miles  as  the  crow  flies." 

The  bishop  put  his  spectacles  on  and 
followed  the  measurement. 

"  Yes,"  quoth  he,  "as  the  crow  flies,  I 
see  that  plainly  enough ;  but  then,  you 
know,  you  are  not  a  crow,  and  can'f 'fly. 
By  the  turnpike  road  it  is  a  good  five 
miles,  so  I  cannot  permit  you  to  hold  the 
two  livings." 

A  patron,  aggrieved  because  the  incuAi- 
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bent  had  compromised  himself  by  habits 
of  iDtoxication,  begged  the  bishop  to  give 
bis  nominee  preferment  elsewhere. 

The  bishop  replied,  "  Oh,  but  \fjfou  had 
a  living  in  your  gift  vacant,  how  would  you 
like  to  have  it  made  a  penal  settlement  f  '* 

Who  will  ever  forget  that  celebrated 
charge  which  took  five  hours  to  deliver  ? 
It  certainly  would  have  overtaxed  the  en- 
durance of  the  clergy,  clever  and  deep  as 
it  was,  but  for  the  pleasant  anticipation  of 
sitting  down  after  it  was  over  to  a  sub 
stantial  dinner  provided  at  his  lordship*s 
expense.  I  was  sitting  at  the  table  when 
the  bill  was  presented.  Finding  the 
amount  less  than  usual,  he  said,  address* 
ing  us,  — 

••  My  brethren,  I  think  for  the  future  I 
shall  follow  mine  host's  excellent  example, 
and  lessen  my  charges, ^^ 

Bishop  Thirlwall  was  no  extempore 
preacher.  Admirable  as  his  speeches 
were,  he  had  ^v^xy  word  of  his  sermons, 
and  even  his  confirmation  addresses,  writ- 
ten. I  was  asked  to  preach  before  the 
College  of  St.  David  at  Lampeter,  and 
when  I  a3cended  the  pulpit  found  that  I 
had  left  both  my  Bible  and  my  notes  be- 
hind me.  Fortunately  I  remembered  the 
text,  and  on  I  went  without  breaking 
down.    This  was  told  to  the  bishop. 

**I  know  of  no  clergyman  in  my  dio- 
cese," was  his  remark,  "  so  likely  to  make 
such  a  blunder,  and  I  know  of  no  clergy- 
man in  my  diocese  better  able  to  get  out 
of  it.  But  for  my  own  part  I  keep  feeling 
in  my  pocket  for  my  manuscript  during 
the  service,  and  when  I  am  going  up  the 
pulpit  stairs  I  feel  again,  for  fear  it  should 
have  made  its  escape  in  the  interval." 

There  was  an  eccentric  archdeacon  in 
the  early  part  of  his  episcopate,  who  al- 
ways made  his  dog  carry  his  sermon  to 
church.  The  dog  never  forgot  his  duty 
but  once.  The  archdeacon  gravely  told 
his  people  from  the  pulpit  that  he  was 
sorry  they  would  have  to  go  without  a 
sermon  that  morning,  for  his  dog  had  mis- 
laid it  ^ 

I  told  the  bishop  that  Professor  Mau- 
rice preached  an  eloquent  sermon  in  Ten- 
by Church.  The  then  Archdeacon  of  St. 
David's  was  standing  by,  and  commented 
OD  what  I  said,  — 

"  Not  an  eloquent  sermon ;  I  do  not 
consider  Mr.  Maurice  an  eloquent  preach- 
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**Then  I  do,'*  said  his  lordship,  and 
moved  away  without  another  word.  At  a 
dinner  at  Abergwiii,  Mrs.  G.  T.,  who  sat 
next  to  him,  ventured  on  the  remark  that 
a  certain  well-known  writer  did  not  look 
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like  a  poet.  The  bishop  turned  on  her, 
and  in  his  most  sarcastic  tones  said, — 

"  And  do  you  think  poets  look  different 
from  other  people  ?  •' 

A  clergyman  wishing  to  please  him, 
made  a  flattering  remark  on  a  connection 
of  whose  abilities  he  had  not  the  highest 
opinion. 

"  He  is  a  very  clever  man,  my  lord." 

"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "his  intellect 
certainly  is  unapproachable." 

He  could  sometimes  be  severe.  Two 
candidates  for  holy  orders  were  being  ex- 
amined in  Hebrew.  Each  had  the  loan 
of  a  Hebrew  Bible.  Whilst  they  were 
doing  their  papers  the  bishop  noticed  that 
one  of  them  had  blotted  the  Bible  very 
badly.  His  lordship  was  very  much  dis- 
tressed, but  only  showed  what  he  felt  by 
smacking  his  lips  with  a  tut !  tut  I  tut! 
usual  with  him  when  annoyed.  Next 
morning  he  called  the  young  man  into  the 
library  and  asked  him  how  he  could  have 
stained  the  Bible  with  ink,  a  book  he  val- 
ued highlv  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  being 
left  him  oy  his  brother.  The  candidate 
could  only  stammer  out  "it  was  an  acci- 
dent, and  that  he  was  very  sorry." 

"  Sorry,"  said  the  bishop  —  "  you  ought 
to  be  sorry.     Repent,  repent  deeply." 

As  he  sat  at  dinner  one  day  a  clergy- 
man was  announced  who  had  driven  forty 
miles  in  bad  weather  to  solicit  the  ap- 
pointment to  a  living  his  father  had  just 
that  very  day  vacated  by  death.  The  in- 
delicacy of  the  proceeaing  shocked  the 
bishop  beyond  expression.  After  consid- 
erable parley  with  the  servant,  the  clergy- 
man entreated  his  lordship  to  see  him; 
he  consented,  but  the  interview  lasted 
three  seconds,  and  was  summed  up  by 
the  bishop  in  three  words,  "Go  home, 
sir."  It  need  not  be  added  that  the  ap- 
plicant did  not  get  the  living. 

Thirlwall  was  keenly  alive  to  a  joke, 
especially  if  it  had  a  vein  of  sarcasm  in  it. 
When  he  was  at  Cambridge,  some  one 
remarked  to  him  that  the  Americans  had 
a  chivalrous  admiration  of  ladies  (young), 
since  they  called  their  rivers  and  states 
after  them  —  Virginia,  Missis  Sippi,  Miss 
Ouri,  etc.  "But  what  about  Massa  Chu- 
setts?"  said  be. 

A  venerable  archdeacon  meeting  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  type  of  parsons  now  rare 
even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Wales,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  imbibing  more  than 
was  good  for  them,  thus  accosted  him :  — 

••Mr. ^  I   am  sorry  to  say  that   I 

hear  you  are  in  the  habit  of  going  after 
divine  service  into  the  public  house  in 
your  village  and  getting  tipsy."    The  re- 
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ply,  considering  that  the  poor  man  was 
probably  then  under  the  influence  of  his 
cups,  and  that  the  archdeacon,  as  the 
bishop  knew,  never  took  a  second  glass 
of  wine,  was  a  strong  one,  and  the  effect 
may  be  imagined :  — 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Archdeacon,  that  is  just  for 
all  the  world  what  I  do  hear  of  you  —  yes, 
indeed!" 

Nowhere  have  the  clergy  improved 
more  of  late  years  than  in  Wales,  and  the 
bishop  did  his  best  to  promote  suitable 
men  ;  but  they  must  have  tried  him  great- 
ly. Some  of  them  were  mere  peasants, 
destitute  of  culture,  and  ignorant  of  the 
usages  of  society.  Yet  they  were  hospi- 
tably asked  to  the  palace  during  the  ordi- 
nation weeks. 

On  one  occasion  a  young  fellow  came 
from  the  hill  country  to  be  examined.  He 
bad  ridden  long  and  far;  and,  hungry  and 
tired,  was  shown  up  into  his  room  about 
seven  o'clock,  after  having  had  served  to 
him  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  plate  of  thin  bread 
and  butter.  Poor  fellow!  he  had  hoped 
for  supper,  which  he  gave  up  in  despair, 
and  seeing  the  footman  light  his  candles, 
he  wished  the  man  good-night,  went  to 
bed,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  Presently 
a  bell  rang,  but  not  so  loud  as  to  rouse 
the  sleeper.  After  a  while  in  came  the 
footman,  who  told  the  astonished  guest 
•'Dinner  is  served.*' 

"Dinner?"  said  the  rustic  divine  — 
** dinner,  why  what  o'clock  is  it?*' 

"  Half  past  seven,  sir." 

So  all  he  could  do  was  to  stretch  him- 
self and  get  into  his  clothes  as  (quickly  as 
possible,  and  go  down  to  the  dining-room. 
What  a  study  the  bishop's  face  must  have 
been !  Yet  hardly  more  so  than  when 
the  footman  filled  the  finger-glass  a  sec- 
ond time  after  its  contents  bad  been 
drunk,  and  was  going  to  fill  it  a  third 
time,  when  the  unhappy  youth  exclaimed  : 

**  Please,  I  can't  sup  it  three  times !" 

My  old  neighbor  Mr.  B.,  of  St.  F.,  one 
of  the  best  scholars  and  divines,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  quaintest  men  in  the  dio- 
cese, was  telling  the  guests,  at  a  dinner 
where  the  bishop  was  present,  a  few  sto- 
ries about  old-fashioned  Pembrokeshire 
parsons. 

*' As  a  proof  of  simplicity,"  said  Mr.  B., 
"the  cow-doctor  came  to  give  the  parson's 
cow  a  draught.  The  parson  not  being 
verv  well,  consulted  the  cow-doctor,  and 
had  a  similar  draught  concocted  for  him- 
self —  for,  as  he  concluded,  what's  good 
for  beast  is  p;ood  for  man,  and  what's 
good  for  roan  is  good  for  beast." 

*«Whatl"  laid  the  bishop^  who  had 


never  taken  bis  eyes  off  the  teller,  **did 
he  take  the  cow-drink,  and  did  he  live  to 
tell  the  story?" 

"Yes,  my  lord,  he  lived  twelve  years 
after." 

"I  see,"  added  his  lordship,  "he  died 
post  hoCy  but  not  propter  hoc^  and  he 
laughed  till  his  shoulders  shook. 

Another  story  amused  the  bishop.  It 
was  told  by  Mr.  B.  of  his  and  my  next 
neighbor,  Mr.  S.,  a  clever,  scientific,  but 
eccentric  divine  —  how  he  caught  a  hare 
that  was  eating  up  the  produce  of  his 
garden,  and  especially  his  favorite  parsley 
bed. 

There  is  very  little  snow  in  Pembroke- 
shire, but  on  this  occasion  there  had  been 
a  downfall,  and  the  hedges  were  covered. 
So  Mr.  S.  determined  to  catch  his  hare, 
previous  no  doubt  to  skinning  him.  To 
do  this,  he  put  on  his  surplice  and  a  white 
straw  hat,  loaded  his  gun,  and  banged 
away  at  poor  unconscious  pussy,  who  of 
course  did  not  distinguish  his  foe  from 
the  surrounding  snow,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
his  ignorance.  The  bishop's  sympathies, 
however,  were  entirely  with  the  hare.  So 
they  were  when  a  lion-hunter  was  relating 
his  adventures,  how  his  gun  had  missed 
fire,  and  how,  instead  of  turning  on  him, 
the  lion  made  away  for  the  jungle. 

"Dear  creature!"  said  the  bishop; 
"and  you  know  he  didn't  go  ^ix^x you  with 
a  gun  to  take  away  vour  lifeP  * 

"  Bishop  Thirlwall,"  says  a  lady  friend, 
"was  staying  as  a  guest  at  our  house. 
Before  breakfast  the  parlor-maid  accosted 
me, — 

"  *  Oh,  miss,  I  cannot  find  the  cat ;  I'm 
afraid  she  has  been  shut  up  all  night  in 
his  lordship's  room.' 

"  Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken  when 
the  bishop's  door  opened,  and  out  stalked 
Grimalkin,  rubbing  her  head  at  his  lord- 
ship's gaiters. 

"•Oh,  my  lord,'  I  exclaimed,  *I  am  so 
sorry;  I'm  afraid  the  cat  has  been  shut 
up  in  your  room ! ' 

"  •  I  beg  yon  won't  apologize  for  the  cat,' 
was  his  reply;  'she  has  been  very  good 
in  keeping  me  company;  she  kept  me 
from  feeling  lonely,  didn't  you,  pussy?' 
(stroking  the  cat).  •  I  beg  you  won't  apol- 
ogize for  the  cat.' " 

He  shared  his  meals  with  his  cats,  gave 
each  of  them  a  saucer  of  cream  before  he 
sat  down  to  his  own  breakfast,  and  he 
allowed  them  to  snatch  bits  of  meat  from 
his  fork.    At  a  dinner-party,  bis  favorite 

*  A  similar  storr  is  in  mint,  but  the  above  was  toUl 
me  by  a  personal  mend  ox  the  bishopw 
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tabby  bad  taken  his  place  00  his  shoulder 
according  to  custom  when  he  was  alone. 
Finding  that  pussy  took  up  too  much  of 
his  attention,  he  told  the  servant  in  at- 
tendance to  remove  him.  But  this  was 
easier  said  than  done.  Puss  was  so  un- 
willing to  vacate  his  exalted  position,  that 
when  the  footman  took  hold  of  him,  a 
struggle  commenced,  and  the  cat  set  his 
claws  into  the  bishop's  neck,  and  so 
scratched  him  that  he  had  to  leave  the 
table  to  put  on  a  clean  shirt  and  cravat. 
This  must  have  been  the  cat  of  which  he 
wrote  as  follows  :  — 

**  I  wish  there  was  a  cat  post —  I  could 
send  you  a  lovely  tabby.  He  was  brought 
to  me  by  Tom,*  from  Nantmel,  having  re- 
ceived his  education  from  the  daughter  of 
a  neighboring  squire,  who  taught  him, 
among  other  things,  to  scramble  up  your 
back,  and  perch  upon  your  shoulder. 
This  enables  him,  if  you  are  writing,  to 
check  any  rash  movement  of  your  pen  ; 
and  if  you  are  at  dinner,  to  interrupt  any 
morsel  *  which  seems  to  him  likely  to  go 
the  wrong  way.' " 

Dogs  took  to  him  at  once.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  dining  with  a  party  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  guests.  When  all  were 
seated  at  the  table,  in  walked  a  large  dog, 
never  known  before  to  have  ventured  into 
the  room;  the  animal  tool&  no  notice  of 
any  one  else,  but  walked  straight  to  the 
bishop,  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  then 
laid  his  huge  head  on  the  episcopal  knee. 
The  host  rose  to  turn  the  dog  out,  but  the 
bishop  stooped  down  and  kissed  it  on  the 
forehead,  saying,  **Dear  creature,  dear 
creature ;  oh,  let  him  stay  1 "  and  stay  the 
dog  did,  neither  begging  for  food  nor  dis- 
turbing any  one,  ana  never  moving  from 
his  place.  How  the  animal  found  the 
bishop  out,  or  knew  him  as  a  friend,  is 
the  puzzle.  No  doubt  dogs  confabulate, 
as  Cowper  tells  us  that  even  Rousseau  al- 
lowed ;  but  this  particular  one  could  have 
hardly  heard  of  the  pet  dog  that  died 
thirty  years  before  in  Yorkshire,  and  over 
whose  remains  his  loving  master  had 
erected  a  tomb  with  an  inscription  char- 
acteristically written  in  Greek. 

He  had  also  a  pet  fox,  which  would  let 
no  one  but  his  master  approach  him,  and 
his  geese  and  his  peacocks  were  favorites. 
He  fed  the  geese,  no  matter  what  the 
weather,  sometimes  under  an  umbrella 
and  sometimes  when  the  snow  lay  thick 
on  the  ground,  and  he  attributed  his  free- 
dom from  taking  cold  partly  to  his  going 
out  to  feed  them  at  all  seasons.    He  used 

•  His  nephew,  the  Rct.  J.  T.  Thirlwall. 


to  go  down  to  the  pond  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  when  his  correspondence  was 
over,  and  call  to  them,  "  VVhere  are  you 
all  ?  Where  are  you  all  ?  '*  and  soon  he 
was  surrounded  by  his  feathered  friends, 
running  or  flying  over  the  meadow,  and 
they  would  eat  out  of  his  hand,  and  even 
put  their  beaks  into  his  pockets  to  find 
out  what  was  in  them. 

But  there  is  an  end  of  all  things.  His 
peacocks  became  at  last  so  tiresome  that 
he  could  bear  them  no  longer.  Of  one 
special  favorite  he  says,  **  What  can  pos- 
sess my  peacock?  He  is  unfailing  in  his 
attendance  under  my  window,  and  I  think 
he  never  lets  three  minutes  pass  without 
delivering  himself  of  a  series  of  notes 
which  people  who  do  not  enjoy  them  call 
screams  ;  yet  he  is  clearly  unconscious  of 
any  absurdity  or  impropriety."  So  before 
he  left  his  palace  at  Abergwili  for  Bath, 
which  he  did  on  resigning  his  see,  to  the 
intense  grief  of  his  poorer  neighbors,  his 
geese  were  given  away  to  them  one 
Michaelmastide.  The  rarer  tribes  were,  I 
believe,  given  to  adorn  some  other  ponds. 
The  peacocks  were  sent  in  pairs  to  loving 
friends,  and  such  of  them  as  survive  are 
still  kept  as  memorials  of  their  illustrious 
donor. 

As  we  stand  by  Bishop  Thirlwall's  mon- 
ument, so  near  that  of  his  fellow-historian 
Grote,  sorrowfully  reflecting  on  the  loss 
sustained  by  his  death  and  yet  remember- 
ing that  he  was  called  away  full  of  years, 
we  shall,  I  venture  to  think,  esteem  him 
all  the  more  because  we  now  know  from 
his  beautiful  "  Letters  to  a  Friend/'  as 
well  as  from  the  reminiscences  of  those 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  him,  that 
amid  his  profounder  studies  he  found  time 
to  read  every  work  of  imagination  worth 
the  perusal,  and  that  no  safer  guide  could 
have  been  found  as  to  what  to  read  and 
what  to  eschew  In  these  days  of  sensa- 
tional literature. 

But  I  opine  that  posterity  will  love  him 
most  for  his  wide  and  tender  sympathies 
**for  all  conditions  of  life,  from  the  tiniest 
insect  upwards,"  and  for  the  truth  that 
"the  sufferings  of  all  creatures  touched 
his  heart : "  — 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

I  will  conclude  with  Carlyle's  descrip- 
tion of  Abergwili  and  its  surroundings, 
which  any  one  who  knows  the  place  will 
readily  recognize :  — 

Abergwili  is  a  village  of  pitiful  dimensions, 
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all  daubed  as  usual  with  whitewash  and  yellow 
ochre.  It  is  built,  however,  like  a  common 
village,  on  both  sides  of  the  public  road.  At 
the  farther  end  of  it,  you  come  to  solemn, 
large,  closed  gates  of  wood ;  on  your  shout, 
they  open,  and  you  enter  upon  a  considerable 
glebe-land  pleasance,  with  the  usual  trees,  turf* 
walks,  peacocks,  etc.,  see  at  fifty  yards  dis- 
tance a  long,  irregular,  perhaps  cross-shaped 
edifice,  the  porch  of  it  surmounted  with  a  stone 
mitre.  .  .  .  We  are  in  an  excellent  building ; 
long  galleries,  spacious,  quiet  rooms,  all  softly 
carpeted,  furnished  room  enough  for  the  big- 
gest duke.  The  mitre  does  not  exclude  soft 
carpeting,  good  cAitr,  or  any  contrivance  for 
comforts  to  the  outer  man.  ...  I  have  had 
to  look  into  a  thousand  books.  The  good 
bishop  is  simple  as  a  child. 

It  would  not  have  been  Carlyle  had  he 
not  found  fault,  so  he  grumbles  hard  at 
having  to  get  up  to  the  chapel  services, 
and  indeed  at  the  mode  of  life  in  the  pal- 
ace generally. 

From  vacuum  I  have  got  mtof^enum  with  a 
vengeance.  What  with  chapel  dutv,  riding  to 
see  views,  talking  with  the  brave  bishop,  late 
dining,  limited  tobacco,  and  flunkeys  awaking 
you  at  seven  in  the  morning  (the  very  terror  of 
which  awakes  you  at  six),  it  is  a  business  one 
needs  to  be  trained  to,  and  that  is  not  worth 
while  at  present. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  he  adds  as  a 
sort  of  per  contra,  "  There  is  much  good 
in  all  that  I  see.  A  perfection  of  form 
which  is  not  without  its  value." 

Nevertheless  the  author  of  "  Cromwell  '* 
was  sorely  tried  by  having  to  sit  in  the 
same  room  with  a  portrait  of  Laud,  once 
Bishop  of  St.  David*s  :  — 

"  Do  but  think  of  a  wretched,  scarecrow 
face  of  Laud  looking  down  on  us  in  Laud's 
own  house  that  once  was,  as  we  sat  at 
meat." 
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To  the  invalid  who  annually  flies  south- 
ward  from  British  frosts  and  fogs,  as  to 
the  tourist  seeking  rest  and  recreation 
under  brighter  skies,  a  short  sketch  may 
be  interesting  of  a  group  of  islands  but 
little  known,  where  eternal  summer  may 
be  found,  where  frost,  fog,  and  cold  winds 
are  unknown,  where  sufferers  from  lung 
affections  may  find  health  and  strength, 
lovers  of  nature  explore  new  fields  of  re* 
search,  and  lovers  of  the  beautiful  revel  in 
unsurpassed  splendor  of  form  and  color, 
of  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky. 

The  Bahamas  are  a  group  of  islands 


running  from  the  coast  of  Florida  la  a 
south-easterly  direction  for  about  four  hun- 
dred miles.  These  islands  and  "cays** 
fringe  the  coral  banks  known  as  the  Great 
and  Little  Bahama  Banks,  which  together 
cover  an  area  of  about  fort3'-three  thou- 
sand square  miles.  They  number  about 
seven  hundred,  of  which  fifty  are  inhab- 
ited, varying  in  size  from  Harbor  Island, 
with  an  area  of  one  and  a  half  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  1,970,  to  Magna, 
with  five  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  1,083.  These  islands 
are,  like  the  banks  of  which  they  form  a 
portion,  formed  of  the  detritus  of  coral 
and  shells,  hardened  into  solid  rock,  which 
though  almost  flinty  in  its  hardness  on 
the  surface,  ts  at  a  depth  of  a  few  inches 
so  soft  that  the  excavations  are  done  with 
hatchet  and  saw.  Every  island  is  clothed 
with  tropical  vegetation,  and  as  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  plants  are  flowering,  the  road- 
sides are  bright  with  patches  of  color. 

Little  known  as  are  the  Bahamas  to  the 
generality  of  the  British  public,  there  is 
associated  with  them  one  fact  of  enduring 
interest.  One  of  the  islands  was  the  first 
landfall  of  Columbus.  Red  Leiric  may 
nine  hundred  years  ago  have  spent  twelve 
months  with  his  storm-driven  crew  00 
Rhode  Island ;  or  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore his  time  t^e  eloquence  of  St.  Brendan 
may  have  spread  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Mayas  of  Mexico;  or 
some  thousands  of  years  before  his  time 
there  have  been  a  bi-weekly  electric  ser- 
vice from  Atlantis;  hut  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  enchanted  island  was  first 
discovered  by  Columbus,  when,  on  the 
I2th  of  October,  1492,  he  planted  the  ban- 
ner of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty  of  Spain 
on  San  Salvador,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  gentle  and  trusting  inhabitants  as 
a  messenger  from  heaven.  Within  twenty 
years  the  inhabitants  had  learned  their 
first  and  last  lesson  in  the  blessings  of 
European  civilization  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, for,  labor  failing  in  the  neighboring 
possessions,  the  entire  population  was 
swept  away  to  torture  and  death  in  the 
mines  of  Hispaniola,  and  for  a  hundred 
years  the  islands  became  verdant  deserts. 

In  1629  an  English  settlement  was  es* 
tablished,  which  was  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1641.  In  1677  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Carolinas  sent  a  Mr.  Clarke  as 
governor,  but  three  years  later  the  Span- 
iards again  destroyed  the  settlement,  car- 
ried off  the  governor,  and  it  is  said  that, 
as  a  gentle  hint  to  aspirants  for  that  honor, 
he  was  roasted  on  a  spit  after  the  thor- 
I  oughgoing  fashion  of  those  days  of  whole 
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measures.  That  the  hint  was  not  suffi- 
cient is  clear  from  the  fact  that  ten  years 
later  we  find  a  Mr.  Cadwallader  Jones  fill- 
ings that  somewhat  risky  position,  and 
holding  it  against  all  comers  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  pirate  Avery. 

In  1703  the  islands  were  for  the  fourth 
time  swept  of  their  inhabitants;  the 
French  and  Spaniards  blowing  up  the  for- 
tress, burning  the  church,  sacking  the 
town,  and  carrying  o£E  the  governor  and 
inhabitants  to  Havana. 

The  islands  were  now  utilized  by  vari- 
ous pirate  crews  who  preyed  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  West  Indian  seas,  retir- 
ing from  pursuit  of  warships  among  the 
shallow  waters  and  intricate  passages  of 
the  archipelago.  They  established  their 
headquarters  at  New  Providence,  about 
which  island  the  vast  treasure  amassed  by 
the  infamous  Blackbeard,  the  most  cruel 
and  able  of  their  leaders,  is  supposed  to 
be  concealed. 

In  1718,  George  I.,  in  answer  to  a  peti- 
tion from  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Bristol,  commissioned  Captain  Woods 
Rogers  as  governor,  and  sent  him  with 
one  hundred  men  to  restore  order,  with 
offers  of  pardon  for  repentant  rovers,  and 
from  this  date  the  real  settlement  of  the 
Bahamas  may  be  computed. 

Once  more,  however,  in  1782,  the  island 
of  New  Providence  was  attacked  by  five 
thousand  Spanish  troops,  and  the  garrison 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  forced  to 
capitulate ;  but  in  the  following  year  the 
place  was  recovered  by  Colonel  Deveaux, 
who,  sailing  from  St.  Augustine  with  sixty- 
five  men,  recruited  his  force  in  Harbor 
Island,  and  secured  the  capitulation  of 
the  Spanish  garrison  by  a  boldly  designed 
and  well-executed  military  ruse. 

Such  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  history 
of  the  islands.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
pirates  the  settlement  of  the  out  islands 
proceeded  steadily,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
century  the  islands  of  New  Providence, 
and  all  those  to  the  south  and  east,  were 
under  cultivation  by  slave  labor;  cot- 
ton, pineapples,  and  sugarcane  being  the 
staple  crops.  With  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery these  extensive  cultivations  were 
abandoned.  In  the  first  rebound  from 
forced  labor  it  was  found  impossible  to 
secure  labor  on  any  terms.  Owners  left 
their  properties,  and  the  freed  slaves  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
small  patches,  from  which  their  descend- 
ants still  produce  maize,  peas,  sweet  pota- 
toes, yams,  and  fruits  of  endless  variety. 

Perhaps  nothing  could  more  clearly 
show  how  entirely  are  the  Bahamas  out  of 
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the  usual  track  of  travellers  than  the  fact 
that  neither  at  Cook's  nor  at  Gaze's  offices 
could  I  obtain  information  as  to  commu- 
nication with  Nassau.  After  much  trouble 
I  found  that  the  usual  passenger  route  was 
from  New  York,  and  my  own  experience 
of  the  voyage  was  that  there  could  be  no 
better  or  more  comfortable  ships  than  the 
mail  steamers  that,  leaving  New  York 
every  alternate  Thursday  at  3  p.m.,  arrive 
in  Nassau  at  6  a.m.  on  Monday.  Leaving 
New  York  on  a  bitter  day  in  February, 
with  the  snow  and  slush  ankle-deep,  we 
found  ourselves  next  day  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras  with  the  keen  north  wind  filling  our 
sails.  All  around  was  clear,  brjght 
weather,  but  far  ahead  we  saw  a  dense 
white  fog,  reaching  from  the  west  away  to 
the  north-east,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  As  we  approached  the  outline  be- 
came more  defined,  and  we  beheld  from 
horizon  to  horizon  the  clear-cut  line  of 
steam  rise  from  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  that  giant  river  of  the  ocean, 
so  graphically  described  by  Maury,  and  so 
difficult  to  realize  unless  one  has  seen  it 
under  similar  conditions  of  sharp  defini- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
grandeur  of  the  effect.  When  we  plunged 
into  its  troubled  waves  the  sensation  was 
that  of  being  launched  on  a  mighty  caul- 
dron of  boiling  water.  Like  magic,  the 
keen  north  wind  was  killed ;  the  steam- 
pipes  that  warmed  the  cabins  and  saloon 
were  shut  off,  overcoats  were  laid  aside, 
and  when  we  emerged  from  the  muggy 
vapor  we  found  ourselves  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  southern  sun.  The  north  wind  still 
filled  our  sails,  but  its  teeth  were  drawn, 
and  we  now  welcomed  its  cool  and  reno- 
vating freshness.  The  ocean  had  become 
more  blue,  and  the  shoals,  or  rather  flocks 
of  flying  fish  that  skimmed  away  to  right 
and  left,  with  a  flight  rather  like  that  of 
electrified  landrails,  proclaimed  that  we 
had  crossed  the  threshold  of  those  south- 
ern seas  on  whose  bosom  so  many  gallant 
fights  have  been  fought,  in  whose  depths 
so  many  deeds  of  bloody  horror  are  bur- 
ied, and  whose  waters  kiss  the  shores  of 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  Bahamas,  is 
situated  on  the  island  of  New  Providence, 
along  the  northern  shore  of  which  it  is 
built.  Its  harbor  is  formed  by  a  long 
cay,  called  Hog  Island,  which  stretches 
for  three  miles  from  east  to  west,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  harbor 
mouth  is  at  the  western  end,  and  vessels 
drawing  seventeen  feet  can  enter  at  low 
water.  Half  a  mile  from  the  harbor 
mouth  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea  shows  that 
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souDdin^s  are  lost,  and  here,  indeed,  the 
soundings  sink  suddenly  from  fifteen  to 
over  three  hundred  fathoms.  Between 
the  edge  of  this  great  submarine  valley 
which  runs  to  the  south  for  a  hundred 
miles,  and  the  shores  of  New  Providence, 
the  waters,  clear  as  crystal,  show  ever- 
varying  gradations  of  color.  No  lan- 
guage can  describe  the  exquisite  brilliancy 
of  the  tints,  and  no  known  pigments  can 
reproduce  them. 

About  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
harbor  runs  a  ridge  ninety  feet  high,  the 
land  sloping  gently  to  the  shore.  Along 
this  slope  the  town  of  Nassau  is  built. 
The  wide  streets  are  shaded  by  rows  of 
the  broad-leaved  wild  almond,  acacia,  and 
other  flowering  trees,  and  the  white  glare 
is  relieved  by  the  colors  of  the  deep 
verandahs  with  which  every  house  is  sur- 
rounded. Flowers  are  everywhere,  and 
everlasting.  Over  the  walls  are  flung 
great  sheets  of  creepers,  laden  with  pink, 
or  purple,  or  yellow  masses,  or  the  cool 
green  flecked  with  single  blossoms  of  the 
beautiful  blue  pea.  In  summer  the  air  is 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  orange-blos- 
soms. Now  the  trees  are  seen  bending 
beneath  their  golden  burden,  contrasting 
with  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  the  hibiscus 
and  the  poinsettia.  Roses,  jessamine, 
stephanotis,  gardenia,  bougainvillea,  grow 
everywhere  in  wild  profusion.  The  ole- 
ander, like  the  hibiscus,  grows  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  and  over 
all  waves  the  great  circular  plume  of  the 
cocoanut  palm,  its  long  and  slender  stem 
swaying  and  bending  to  the  gentlest 
zephyr. 

Nor  is  the  attraction  of  Nassau  confined 
to  its  picturesque  aspect.  It  is  one  of 
the  cleanest  towns  in  the  world.  Built  as 
it  is  on  a  coral  rock,  everything  lends 
itself  to  cleanliness ;  but  it  does  not  always 
follow  that  the  most  or  the  best  is  made 
of  naturally  good  situations.  Here  the 
streets  and  roads  are  tended  with  scrupu- 
lous care,  and  swept  each  morning.  All 
dead  animals'  are  taken  out  over  the  bar 
and  flung  into  the  sea.  Even  fowls  are 
thus  disposed  of,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  among  the  items  of  expenditure  of 
the  Board  of  Health:  "To  the  removal  of 
one  dead  fowl,  one  shilling.**  It  follows 
that  the  place  is  singularly  healthy.  There 
is  no  endemic  disease;  the  death-rate  of 
New  Providence  for  1884  was  twenty- 
three  per  thousand. 

At  5  A.M.  all  the  working  world  is  astir, 
and  the  roads  from  east,  west,  and  south, 
are  crowded  with  men  and  women  bound 
for  the  market,  carrying  trays  of  fruit  and 
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vegetables,  or  bundles  of  green  fodder  for 
the  horses.  Everything  is  carried  upon 
the  head,  from  a  bundle  of  cut  grass  large 
as  a  feather  bed,  to  a  pint  of  ground-nuts. 
The  man  going  to  the  country  to  cut  fire- 
wood carries  his  macheti^  or  cutlass,  on 
his  head,  and  I  have  seen  a  girl  gravely 
walking  along  with  her  hands  swinging 
idle,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  poised  on  the 
crown  of  her  hat.  The  consequence  of 
this  habit  is;that  men  and  women  possess 
a  singularly  upright  carriage.  The  women 
are  tall  and  peculiarly  graceful,  and  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  they  dress  with  a 
neatness  and  taste  entirely  foreign  to  the 
descriptions  that  have  been  given  by  nov- 
elists and  travellers  of  the  riotous  exuber- 
ance of  negro  holiday  costume  in  other 
West  Indian  islands. 

Standing  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  on 
which  Government  House,  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hotel,  and  several  large  private 
houses,  are  built,  one  can  look  dowo  over 
the  city  of  Nassau  and  the  opal-tinted 
waters  of  the  harbor  to  the  north,  while  to 
the  south  range  the  populous  suburbs  of 
Grantstown  and  Bainstown.  Each  house 
stands  in  a  separate  plot,  and  is  so  im- 
bedded in  fruit  trees  that  nothing  appears 
save  a  forest  of  mangoes,  pear-trees,  sa* 
podillas,  oranges,  limes,  cocoanuts,  over 
which  peep  the  roofs  of  two  or  three 
houses,  with  the  Episcopalian  and  Meth- 
odist churches.  Beyond  lies  a  broad 
green  valley,  and  tw*o  miles  away  the  eye 
rests  upon  the  beginning  of  the  pine 
forest  just  peeping  over  the  blue  bills, 
from  which  it  runs  south  and  west  right 
across  the  island.  The  pine  barren  is 
traversed  by  several  excellent  roads,  and 
a  morning  ride  or  drive  while  the  delicate 
haze  still  lingers  among  the  forest  of 
stems,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the  fresh  scent 
of  the  pine  woods,  is  not  easily  forgotten. 
Below  are  flowering  shrubs  all  mantled 
with  creepers.  The  beautiful  morning 
glory  expands  its  light  blue  bell,  that 
will  wither  when  the  midday  glare  beats 
down  upon  it.  The  more  hardy  spornea 
hangs  out  its  purple  temptations.  Pas- 
sion-flowers festoon  themselves  over  the 
low  bushes,  and  mauve  and  pink  orchids 
spring  up  in  every  direction ;  while  above, 
the  glancing  ravs  of  the  rising  sun  make 
wide  patches  of  brilliant  light  in  the  cool 
pine  tops.  The  dewdrops  pearl  each  bud 
and  leaf,  and  one  feels  how  truly  Moore 
has  sung  of  the  wild  freshness  of  morn- 
ing, that  its  clouds  and  its  tears  are  worth 
evening's  best  light. 

Even  at  this  early  hour  the  inhabitants 
of  Grantstown  have  already  come  out  to 
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their  cleared  fields,  or  are  seen  returoiog 
to  the  town  with  bundles  of  firewood.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  black 
people  are  not  industrious.  With  the 
first  streak  of  dawn  they  go  to  their  fields, 
where  they  work  steadily  during  the  day; 
their  labor  produces  abundance  for  their 
wants,  and  as  I  see  the  happy  faces  of  an 
afternoon,  and  took  into  their  clean  and 
neatly  kept  houses,  I  wish  that  I  could 
transplant  some  of  our  poor  people  from 
the  congested  districts  of  Ireland  to  sim- 
ilar comfort  and  content. 

The  negro  is  very  fond  of  endearing 
expressions.  No  black  woman  will  say 
**  Good  morning,"  without  adding  **my 
dear."  Sometimes  the  affectionate  terms 
are  even  more  pronounced,  and  when  a 
couple  of  old  ladies,  enjoying  their  morn- 
ing pipes,  loudly  exchange  the  salutation, 
"Good  morning,  my  love,"  "Good  morn- 
ing, my  darling,"  the  effect  is  decidedly 
comical. 

I  said  the  "  negro,"  but  however  correct 
as  a  scientific  definition  of  the  black  races 
of  Africa,  the  word  negro  gives  great 
offence  to  the  black  people  in  the  West 
Indies.  They  look  upon  the  term  as  a 
definition  of  a  slave,  and  resent  it  accord- 
ingly. 

From  October  to  July  the  sponging  sea- 
son is  in  full  swing.  There  are  over  five 
thousand  men  and  boys  engaged  in  the 
fishery,  each  schooner  carrying  a  crew  of 
five  to  seven.  The  sponges  are  found  all 
over  the  banks,  which  vary  in  depth  from 
two  to  four  fathoms.  The  fishing  is  man- 
aged on  the  share  system,  the  crew  being 
thus  directly  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  voyage,  which  lasts  about  six  weeks. 
Arrived  on  the  ground,  the  small  boats,  of 
which  each  schooner  carries  two  or  three, 
put  off,  manned  each  by  two  men,  one  of 
whom  sculls,  while  the  other,  armed  with 
a  thirty-foot  pole,  bearing  at  the  end  a 
double  hook,  lies  extended  over  the  bow, 
and  examines  the  bottom  through  a 
"sponge  glass,"  or  bucket  with  a  glass 
bottom.  Laying  this  upon  the  surtace, 
everything  below  is  seen  as  clearly  as  if 
DO  water  intervened.  Even  in  fifteen  and 
twenty  fathoms  the  bottom  can  be  clearly 
seen  and  examined.  The  sponges  when 
found  are  hooked  up  by  the  armed  pole, 
and  as  soon  as  the  schooner's  deck  is 
filled  she  sails  away  to  a  ranche,  where 
she  deposits  her  now  evil-smelling  load  in 
a  "crawl,"  or  enclosure  of  wattles  in  shal- 
low water,  where  it  remains  for  a  fortnight, 
during  which  the  crew  are  fishing  for  a 
fresh  cargo.  On  their  return  all  hands 
enter  the  crawl  and  beat  out  the  now 
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rotted,  fleshy  part  of  the  sponge,  which, 
when  first  gathered,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  round  mass  of  dark  india-rubber 
freely  perforated.  When  the  fleshy  part 
has  been  thoroughly  removed  and  the  mar- 
ketable skeleton  washed,  the  heap  is  laid 
on  shore  in  a  secluded  spot,  while  the  lot 
that  has  taken  its  place  remains  in  the 
crawl,  and  the  schooner  starts  again  for 
the  sponge  banks.  At  length  enough  has 
been  gathered  and  cleaned  to  load  the 
vessel,  when  the  sponges  are  sorted  by 
the  crew  into  glove,  reef,  lambVwool, 
grass,  etc.,  and  each  kind  separately 
strung  in  rings  of  from  one  to  two  dozen. 
In  this  way  they  are  sold  by  auction  in  the 
sponge  exchange,  when  the  first  step  of 
the  preparation  for  the  consumer  is-  car- 
ried out  by  the  sponge  merchants.  The 
sponges  are  exposed  to  the  sun  to  improve 
the  color.  They  are  then  clipped  and  all 
irregularities  and  pieces  of  shell  or  rock 
removed  by  the  clipper,  and  once  out  of 
his  hands  they  are,  so  far  as  the  Bahama 
sponge  merchant  is  concerned,  ready  to  be 
pressed  in  bales  and  exported.  But  then 
whence  comes  the  mass  of  fine  white  sand 
that  has  to  be  removed  with  so  much  worry 
and  labor  before  we  can  use  the  new 
sponge  carefullv  selected  at  shop  or  co- 
operative store  f  Ah  !  there's  the  rub.  I 
always  thought,  with  the  majority  of  the 
British  public,  that  as  sand  and  sponge 
grew  together  they  became  inextricably 
mixed,  and  though  I  resented  the  division 
of  labor  that  placed  the  removal  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  consumer,  I  bowed  to 
the  inevitable.  Now  I  know  that  sponges 
do  not  grow  on  sand,  that  when  they  are 
sent  to  New  York,  or  Hamburg,  or  Paris 
—  the  great  centres  of  the  sponge  trade  — 
there  is  no  sand  in  them,  and  that  they 
are  sold  by  weight  to  the  consumer. 

No  body  of  black  men  can  do  anything 
without  music.  If  forty  men  are  working 
an  engine  at  a  fire,  one  man  stands  be- 
tween the  handles  and  improvises  a  ditty 
with  alternate  lines  sung  by  the  workers, 
and  a  swinging  chorus  at  the  end.  It  is 
the  same  in  launching  a  ship  or  unloading, 
or  anything  requiring  simultaneous  effort. 
I  fancy  that  many  old  English  ditties  now 
being  forgotten  in  these  days  of  steam 
winches  would  be  found  among  the  blacks 
of  the  West  Indian  islands.  Thev  have 
wonderfully  true  ears  and  are  very  fond  of 
harmony.  At  a  little  distance  the  effect 
of  these  choruses  is  really  charming. 

As  I  have  said  before,  about  fifty  of  the 
islands  are  inhabited,  and  a  cruise  among 
them  will  well  repay  the  trouble.  Every- 
where are  to  be  found  delightful  nooks, 
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any  one  of  which  at  home  would  make  the 
fortuDe  of  the  district.  On  broad  reaches 
of  sandy  beach,  or  in  deeply  indented 
bays,  may  be  picked  up  those  shells  of 
rare  beauty  for  which  these  seas  are  fa- 
mous. All  over  the  banks  are  found  the 
great  conches,  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds,  the  broad,  pink-lipped  Strombus 
gigas,  the  king,  and  the  queen.  The  first 
is  used  for  food,  and  in  it  are  found  the 
pink  pearls  for  which  large  prices  are 
sometimes  paid,  the  larger  and  perfectly 
watered  specimens  selling  for  as  much  as 
£'^  a  grain  ;  but  I  fear  that  the  exquisite 
color  and  lustre  are  somewhat  wanting  in 
stability. 

A  winter  cruise  among  the  islands  gives 
one  m2iny  opportunities  of  sea-fishing.    As 
a  rule,  the  banks  are  level  as  a  billiard- 
table,  and  free  from  rocks.     Here  there  is 
DO  life  to  be  found  ;  but  wherever  a  rock 
can  be  discerned,  with  its  garniture  of 
sea-plants   and   zoophites,  there   will  be 
found  a  shoal  of  fish,  and  such  fish  I     It 
would  seem  as  if  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
equatorial  bird  life  had  here  been  given  to 
the  fishes,  which  are  startling  in  the  bril- 
liancy and  variety  of  their  color;  sky  blue, 
deep  blue,  bright  yellow,  blue  and  black 
bars,  cardinal  red,  plain  colors,  striped, 
zigzag,  half-and-half.    There  is  scarcely  a 
fantastic  arrangement  of  color  that  cannot 
be  found.    Then  the  fishing  for  them  is 
quite  a  different    process  from    that  at 
home,  where  you  fling  out  your  bait  and 
wait  patiently  for  a  bite.     Here  you  are 
so  far  like  a  hawk  or  an  eagle  that  you 
see  your  prey,  and  your  interest  is  never 
allowed  to  flag.     With  a  water-glass  over 
the  side,  you   look  down   on   the   bright 
array  of  fishes,   whose  every  movement 
you  can  note.    Having  made  up  your  mind 
which  you  wish  to  tempt,  you  play  for  him, 
and  probably  you  will  be  kept  busily  em- 
ployed in  saving  the  bait  from  the  shoal 
of  useless  little  foragers  who  are  always 
so  ready  to  bite  it  off  in  small  pieces,  until 
at  last  but   the  bare  hook  is  left.     The 
large    fish    approaches  the    matter  with 
much  greater  deliberation ;  but  when  he 
makes  up  his   mind,  after  sailing  round 
once  or  twice,  he  means  business.     This 
is  much  more  satisfactory  sport  than  sit- 
ting for  an  hour  or  so,  as  one  sometimes 
does   in  northern  waters,  without  a  sin- 
gle bite.     If  there  are  fish  here  you  see 
them ;  if  there  are  none,  you  go  away  and 
look  for  another  rock.     The  lobsters  are 
"pegged  "  in  the  same  way.     Sometimes 
a  single  *'  head  '*  or  rock  is  fringed  round 
the  base  with   the  long  antennas  of  the 
lobster  —  really  a  glorified  crayfish.   From 
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time  to  time  one  pats  out  his  head  to  see 
how  the  world  wags,  and  then  a  small  peg 
at  the  end  of  a  pole  is  driven  into  bis 
mailed  back,  that  is  if  you  don't  miss  him, 
which  you  probably  will  twice  out  of  every 
three  times. 

Many  and    fearful  are  the   stories  of 
sharks  in  these  latitudes.     Sharks  there 
are,  and  many  of  them  in  the  deep  waters, 
but  they  are  rarely  found  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  bays.     Here  people   bathe 
every  day,  all  the  year  round.     I  have  not 
heard  a  single  instance  of  their  being  at- 
tacked.   At  the  harbor  mouth  no  doubt 
there  are   large  sharks ;  indeed,  I   have 
harpooned  them  up  to  ten  aod  a  half  feet 
long ;  yet  close  to  the  place  any  number 
of  men  and  boys  will  plunge  overboard 
with   assured    impunity  after   the  silver 
coins  flung  over  by  passengers  while  the 
mail  steamer  is  at  anchor.     It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  people  are  fond  of 
amusement.     They  dearly  love  a  proces* 
sion,  and  every  friendly  society  has   its 
annual  day's  outing,  when  the  members 
and  their  families,  all  dressed   io   their 
best,  with  flags  and  banners,  and  headed 
by  their  band,  march  to  some  church  or 
chapel,  where  they  have  a  special  service 
and  sermon.     Hardly  a  week  passes  with- 
out a  ball  or  a  dance  in  Grantstown,  where 
the  strains  of  the  See-saw  or  Myosotis 
waltzes   are    heard   far    into   the    night. 
Christmas  is  celebrated  after  a  peculiar 
fashion ;  every  boy  who  can  earn  or  bor- 
row a  few  pence  spends   the   money  in 
crackers,  and  for  two  or  three  days  a  con- 
tinuous file-firing  is  heard.     Nor   is  the 
sport  confined  entirely  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  for  the  explosion 
of  crackers  is  de  rigueur  in  Grantstown, 
and  the  gravest  house-father  is  not  above 
adding  his  quota  of  noise  to  the  general 
din.    The  plunger  in  this  wild  revel  ex- 
pends a   shilling  in   the    purchase   of  a 
handful,  and,   turning   an    empty   barrel 
over  the  lot,  sits  on  the  top  while  they  go 
ofiE  inside,  perfectly  happy  at  the  appalling 
noise  that   he  is  producing.    The   other 
great  annual  function  is  the  burning  of 
Guy  Fawkes  on   the  5th  of  November, 
and  as  the  dense  crowd  sweeps  along  the 
streets  to  the  water  battery,  every  man 
carrying  aloft  a  blazing  torch,  the  effect 
is  such  as  the  spirited  manager  of  Drary 
Lane  might  envy. 

From  November  to  April  there  is  a 
constant  stream  of  visitors  from  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Some  come  for  rest,  some 
follow  the  sun,  as  Europeans  fljr  to  the 
Riviera  and  Italy.  The  climate  is  unde- 
niably beneficial  to  persons  suffering  £rom 
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loog  complaints,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  walking  about  persons  who,  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  ago,  were  carried 
ashore  from  the  steamer.  The  hotel, 
which  is  leased  from  the  government  by 
an  American  and  conducted  on  the  Amer- 
ican system,  is  very  well  situated,  and 
accommodates  over  one  hundred  guests. 
There  are,  besides,  several  boarding- 
houses.  The  average  expense  is  from 
I2s.  to  20S,  per  day.  Carriages  can  be 
had  at  any  moment,  and  the  roads  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  I  had  written  this 
short  paper  in  the  interest  of  invalids 
who  were  recently  cut  off  from  the  health 
resorts  of  Europe  by  the  cholera  epidemic, 
and  who  might  possibly  be  induced  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  perfect  winter  climate  in 
an  easily  reached  British  colony.  But  the 
invalid  of  whom  I  am  thinking  is  always 
in  search  of  health.  And  with  the  invalid 
is  apt  to  come  some  healthy  member  of 
the  family  whom,  if  the  tropics  or  sub- 
tropics  are  not  usually  the  regions  of 
sport,  it  may  interest  a  little  to  know  that 
there  is  excellent  duck  shooting  and  fair 
snipe  and  quail  shooting  if  they  wish  to 
look  for  it,  in  the  Bahamas.  On  the  isl- 
ands of  Andros  and  Abaio  great  flocks  of 
flamingoes  are  found,  but  to  approach 
these  wary  birds  would  need  the  endur- 
ance and  skill  of  a  practised  deer  stalker. 

The  winter  temperature  varies  from 
65*^  to  75**.  In  summer  it  goes  up  to  93^. 
The  figures  given  by  the  thermometer 
are,  however,  no  real  guide  to  the  sensa- 
tions of  heat  and  cold ;  75^  with  a  satu- 
rated atmosphere  and  no  wind  is  uncom- 
fortable and  enervating,  while  90^  with  a 
brisk  easterly  breeze  is  not  only  bearable 
but  pleasant. 

The  advantages  of  the  Bahamas  over 
Florida,  as  a  health  resort,  are  the  good 
condition  of  its  roads  and  the  freedom 
from  the  "cold  snap"  that  sometimes 
sweeps  down  the  Mississippi  valley, 
blighting  the  fruit  trees  and  sorely  trying 
the  delicate  lungs  of  Invalids.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  shudder  with  which  any 
health-seeking  exile  thinks  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  who  has  looked  forward  with 
dire  uneasiness  to  the  inevitable  hour  and 
a  half  from  Dover  to  Calais.  But  I  can 
answer  from  experience  that  in  the  Chan- 
nel passage  you  enjoy  the  concentrated 
essence  of  the  sickness  of  the  long  sea 
voyage.  There  are  at  present  two  ways 
of  reaching  Nassau.  One  from  New  York 
by  the  steamships  Cienfue£:os  and  San- 
tiago, belonging  to  Ward  &  Co.,  of  113 
Wall  Street,  which  leave  New  York  every 
alternate  Thursday,  and  arrive  here  on 
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Monday  morning,  en  route  for  the  Cuban 
towns  of  Santiago  and  Cienfuegos,  the 
two  outward-bound  and  homeward-bound 
steamers  meeting  here;  the  other  by  the 
direct  steamers  Godalming  and  Salerno, 
which  are  owned  by  Scrutton  &  Co.,  of 
9  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  and  touch 
here  about  every  six  weeks,  en  route  for 
Belize.  Th*  through  first-class  fare  by 
either  route  is  £z\^  or  ;£35  for  the  return 
trip.  The  journey  by  New  York  can  be 
done  in  about  eleven  days.  The  London 
steamers  take  from  eighteen  to  twenty. 
A  third  line  is  about  to  be  started  imme- 
diately from  Jacksonville  in  Florida,  from 
whence  a  steamer  with  good  accommoda- 
tion will  come  and  return  once  each  week, 
the  voyage  taking  only  a  day  and  a  half. 

Now  that  attention  is  being  directed  to 
Flerida  as  a  field  for  the  investment  of 
capital,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  capabilities  of  the  Ba- 
hamas. There  is  hardly  a  known  tropical 
fruit  or  product  that  will  not  grow  here, 
and  most  of  the  European  vegetables  can 
also  be  grown.  The  mango,  banana,  pine- 
apple, lemon,  lime,  cocoanut,  grow  freely. 
Cotton  and  the  fibre-plants,  of  which 
Yucatan  exports  so  largely,  grow  wild, 
and  are  capable  of  being  produced  to  any 
extent.  The  one  and  only  difficulty  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  fibres  is  the  want 
of  water,  which  would  have  to  be  stored 
in  tanks.  The  oranges  are  as  fine  as 
any  grown  in  Florida,  and  the  cultivation 
of  any  one  of  the  staples  mentioned  is 
capable  of  being  extended  very  largely. 
Grapes  grow  wild,  and  the  imported  kinds 
grow  and  bear  with  extraordinary  luxu- 
riance. The  cultivation  of  all  produce,  it 
should  be  understood,  is  at  present  car- 
ried on  by  people  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  agriculture.  With  capital, 
steadiness,  and  perseverance  these  islands 
ofiEer  in  many  places  a  profitable  field  for 
investment;  but  the  work  must  be  done 
by  the  owner,  or  under  the  direct  personal 
supervision  of  the  owner.  Land  can  be 
purchased  from  the  crown  at  5^*.  per  acre, 
2J.  paid  on  application,  and  the  remainder 
in  six  months.  At  any  rate  it  may  be 
worth  the  while  of  a  possible  settler  to 
come  and  see  for  himself. 

The  visitors'  season  ends  in  April.  At 
the  end  of  May  every  stranger  has  de- 
parted, and  in  June  the  summer  rains 
begin.  It  rarely  rains  in  the  day-time. 
At  night  the  rain  comes  down  as  rain  can 
come  down  about  the  tropics,  but  with 
the  morning  sun  the  clouds  lift,  and,  the 
porous  rock  drinking  the  rain  like  a 
sponge,  street  and  road  are  dry  and  pleas- 
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ant.  Then  the  orchids  all  begin  to  bloom 
among  the  bush,  thrusting  their  long 
flower-stems  out  to  the  nearest  clearing. 
Every  tree  bears  its  load  of  parasitic 
plants,  and  flowers  peep  out  from  unex- 
pected forks  and  branches^  In  summer 
all  nature  is  in  flower,  the  forest  trees 
competing  with  the  smaller  shrubs  in  the 
size  and  beauty  of  their  blossoms.  The 
wild  mammea,  with  its  camellia-like 
blooms  terminating  every  branch,  is  a 
sight  to  make  a  florist  shout  for  joy,  and 
the  nis;ht-biooming  cereus,  with  its  glori- 
ous flowers,  each  three  feet  in  circum- 
ference, is  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  look 
upon. 

Henry  A.  Blare. 


A  FAROE  FETE   DAY. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
A  FAROE  FETE  DAY. 

IN  TWO  FARTS. 
PART  I. 

It  was  the  29th  of  July,  and  I  had  just 
come  down-stairs  from  bietween  the  two 
feather  beds  which  had  kept  me  hot 
through  the  night,  when  my  landlady  met 
me  in  the  passage  with  a  flush  on  her 
cheeks. 

"You  must  go  to  make  quick,  if  you 
wish  for  to  see  what  occurs  in  the  church. 
It  is  once  a  year  it  happens  only,  and  it  is 
to-day  that  it  is.  And  see  how  the  people 
from  the  other  islands  are  coming  in  1 
Here  is  the  tenth  boat  since  nine  o'clock, 
and  it  is  going  half-nine.  And  all  full, 
too  !  Oh,  Thorshavn  will  be  a  fine  place 
this  day,  with  so  many  people  in  herl 
And  such  dancing  as  there  will  have  to- 
night 3'ou  never  see  1 " 

Having  shot  these  words  at  me  with 
amazing  speed,  considering  her  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  idiomatic  English,  my 
landlady  bounced  out  of  sight.  A  minute 
afterwards  I  beard  her  tongue  rattling  in 
company  with  several  Faroemen,  and  my 
name  sounded  like  a  bell  in  a  storm  — 
the  only  syllable  of  her  outpouring  that  I 
could  understand.  I  believe  she  was  tell- 
in|;  her  associates  that  I  was  the  laziest 
Englishman  she  had  ever  had  the  honor 
of  accommodating  in  her  house. 

I  had  not  been  in  Thorshavn  three  days, 
but  that  was  long  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  St.  Olaf's  Day  is  a  considerable  festi- 
val throughout  the  Faroes.  It  is  Parlia- 
ment day,  and  there  is  much  dancing  in 
the  evening,  and,  indeed,  all  through  the 
small  hours,  until  full  day  again  absorbs 
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in  July. 

And  all  the  time  she  was  preparing  my 
breakfast  my  landlady  prattled  on  about 
the  excitements  of  the  day,  her  memories 
of  past  29ths  of  July,  the  number  of  glasses 
of  wine  that  would  be  drunk  in  Thorshavn 
ere  the  day  was  over,  and  her  surmises  as 
to  whether  young  S6ren  of  Etde,  young 
Petersen  of  Naalsoe,  and  young  Bjornsen 
of  Klaksvig  would,  in  the  course  of  the 
eventful  evening,  finally  come  to  the  point 
with  Olivina,  Friga,  and  Petra^- some- 
thing or  other.  St.  Olaf's  Day  is  a  sort  of 
Valentine's  Day,  it  seems,  only  that  in 
Faroe  there  is  much  less  irresponsible 
frivolity  than  in  England. 

In  the  midst  of  my  landlady's  chatter  in 
rushed  a  little  boy,  with  his  red  Faroe  cap 
ungallantlv  on  his  head,  and  said  some- 
thing shrilly  to  my  landlady. 

'*  It's  the  gunboat  I "  she  exclaimed,  for 
my  information.  "  Gracious  goodness, 
what  a  scene  there  will  have !  She  come 
in  in  the  night,  and  lie  up  in  the  other 
bay,  and  the  captain  —  he's  a  rale  good 
man  —  he  will  go  to  the  church  in  his 
uniform,  and  so  there'll  be  sometbing 
more  to  be  saw  than  general." 

"  And  Jan  Winter,  from  the  Sbetlands," 
continued  the  boy,  now  speaking  English, 
which  he  had  learned  very  well  in  the 
Thorshavn  school,  "he  want  a  bed  this 
night ;  and  Niels  Brat,  he  also ;  and  Ame- 
lia Jonas,  from  Suderoe  —  she  come  in  the 
smack  with  the  rest  —  and  she,  too,  desire 
you  to  give  her  a  bed." 

But  now  my  landlady's  growing  impa* 
tience  burst  its  bounds. 

"And  how  in  heaven  can  I  f^^ive  they 
beds,  you  senseless  child,  when  the  En- 
glishman here  have  got  them  all " 

I  was  about  to  ask  for  an  explanation 
of  this  charge,  for  it  did  not  seem  becom- 
ing that  the  little  boy  should  spread  such 
a  calumny  through  the  town,  when  my 
landlady's  storekeeper  appeared  with  a 
radiant  face,  and  gave  me  a  card. 

"  There  will  be  much  good  to  eat,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  I  wish  it  was  me." 

Then,  under  the  interested  gaze  of  my 
landlady,  the  man,  and  the  boy,  1  read  on 
the  card  that  I  was  invited  to  a  supper 
that  night  by  the  governor  of  the  Faroes 
in  the  Lagthing's  House,  or  House  of 
Parliament.  I  was  very  pleased,  and  said 
as  much. 

"  Well,  It  will  be  a  day,  that's  all,"  com- 
mented my  landlady. 

"  Yes ;  not  another  like  it  till  the  next 
vear  be  come  roand/'  remarked  the  store- 
keeper. 
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<<  And  the  sun,  it  break  through  the  fog 
—  look  ! "  cried  the  boy,  ruooing  towards 
the  window,  whence  could  be  seen  a  faint, 
silvery  gleam  on  the  hither  water  in  the 
little  rock-bound  harbor,  and  the  hulls  of 
two  schooners,  whose  roasts  were  still  in 
the  clouds. 

But  what  now  enthralled  the  eyes  of  my 
friends  more  than  the  dispersing  fog  or 
the  shining  water  under  the  fog,  were 
the  boats  on  the  shingle  some  ten  yards 
from  our  door,  and  the  crowd  of  men  and 
women  in  gala  dresses  strolling  thence 
into  the  streets  of  the  town.  And  before 
I  could  say  another  word,  my  landlady, 
the  storekeeper,  and  the  boy  had  gone 
through  the  door,  and  were  chattering  like 
girls  with  their  respective  friends  from 
other  parts  of  the  isles. 

After  breakfast  I  climbed  the  narrow, 
winding  street  on  to  the  breezy  track  lead- 
ing towards  the  fort  or  prison  of  Thors- 
havn.  The  mist  had  gone  by  this.  The 
sea  was  blue  and  still ;  the  dark,  triangular 
peak  of  Naalsoe  Island,  three  miles  from 
the  shore,  looked  superb;  the  schooners 
and  other  vessels  in  the  bay  showed  their 
respective  flags  in  honor  of  the  day;  and, 
looking  back,  the  coterie  of  grass-roofed 
black  and  grey  bodied  little  houses  of 
ThoFshavn,  half  swathed  in  their  blue 
peat-smoke  which  lay  over  them  like  a 
cloud,  was  also  gay  with  a  score  of  flags, 
which  lazily  unfolded  themselves  for  one 
moment  to  droop  inertly  the  next. 

Many  of  the  new  arrivals  from  other 
isles  were,  like  myself,  taking  a  walk  amid 
the  upland  meadows  of  the  town,  with  the 
sea  for  a  spectacle  on  one  side,  and  the 
Thorshavn  kine,  tethered  each  in  the  mid* 
die  of  his  little  patch,  dotting  the  green 
spaces  on  the  other  side.  Not  that  they 
had  eyes  for  the  picturesque.  It  were 
hardly  to  be  expected  of  Faroemen,  born 
and  bred  in  the  fog,  and  living  of  neces- 
sity active  lives.  But  they  were  extraor- 
dinarily happy,  all  of  them,  judged  by  the 
riot  of  their  laughter  and  the  radiance  of 
their  faces.  And  the  Faroe  maids  were 
DO  less  so.  These,  for  a  head-dress,  had 
a  black  silk  handkerchief  drawn  tightly 
across  their  crown,  and  allowed  to  fall  in 
a  point  behind.  For  the  rest,  each  of  them 
wore  a  shawl  of  the  gayest  conceivable 
colors  just  covering  her  shoulders ;  and 
such  of  them  as  had  good  hair,  showed  a 
brace  of  well-plaited  and  ribboned  pigtails 
reposing  on  the  parti-colored  wool.  Thisir 
gowns  were  soberer ;  but  as  they  walked, 
from  beneath  their  skirts,  their  small  feet 
stole  forth  daintily,  shod  in  bright  yellow 
lambskio  mocassins. 
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The  track  passed  three  wooden  seats, 
set  up  by  the  municipality,  where  the  view 
of  Naalsoe  over  the  sea  is  best.  The 
seats  were  cut  and  carved  with  initials 
and  phrases  like  an  English  school  desk. 
But,  on  this  occasion,  not  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  was  visible ;  Faroe  men  and 
maids  covered  every  inch  of  the  seats. 
A  little  farther,  and  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  headlands  and  mountains  of  the  more 
distant  isles.  Hence  one  might  count 
five  capes  of  dark  cliffs,  running  seawards 
from  the  mainland  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
rection, and  one  in  particular,  higher  than 
the  rest,  and  all  but  precipitous.  More 
inland,  the  mountains  showed  fantasti- 
cally purple-grey  under  the  clearing  light. 
A  spot  of  snow  under  the  brow  of  one  of 
them,  gleamed  like  an  eye.  One  other, 
the  highest  of  all,  had  a  tiny  band  of  snowy 
cloud  round  his  crown,  which  rose  above 
it  like  a  bald  pate.  The  loftiest  of  Fa- 
roe's peaks  is  barely  three  thousand  feet 
in  height ;  but,  with  no  near  standard  to 
judge  them  by,  they  are  as  effective  as  if 
they  were  twice  as  high. 

In  company  with  the  others,  I  was  en- 
joying this  prospect,  when  a  sudden  bush 
of  tongues  made  me  look  aside.  The 
Faroe  girls  were  smoothing  their  dresses 
or  feeling  if  their  pigtails  were  in  good 
condition ;  while,  now  and  again,  they 
elanced  in  the  direction  of  the  rocks  in 
front.  Following  their  gaze,  I  saw  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  black  gown,  with  an  Eliza- 
bethan ruff  about  his  neck  and  a  black 
cloth  hat  on  his  head.  He  was  bounding 
from  boulder  to  boulder  with  the  agility 
of  a  Faroe  sheep.  And,  indeed,  his  ex- 
perience of  the  country  was  as  wide  as  that 
of  most  sheep  in  the  neight>orhood  ;  for  I 
soon  recognized  him  as  the  dean  of  the 
isles.  He  was  a  Faroeman  in  every 
sense.  The  men  raised  their  caps,  the 
women  curtsied;  and,  having  acknowl- 
edged their  civilities,  the  dean  stepped 
briskly  ahead  towards  the  town.  It  was 
time,  moreover,  for  the  bell  of  the  Thors- 
havn church  had  already  been  ringing 
blithely  for  five  minutes,  and  the  dean  was 
the  most  essential  personage  —  after  the 
governor  of  the  isles  —  at  the  solemn  ser- 
vice which  was  to  precede  the  inauguration 
of  Parliament.  And  so  we  followed  in  the 
dean's  footsteps. 

The  church  of  Thorshavn  has,  exter- 
nally, none  of  the  graces  of  antiquity.  It 
is  of  wood,  whitewashed,  with  a  tower 
showing  the  face  of  an  untruthful  clock, 
and  a  top-heavy  vane  over  the  clock.  It 
stands  in  a  little  churchyard;  and  from 
the  simple  graves  you  look  over  the  larger 
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bay  of  ThorshavD,  towards  the  tiny  vil- 
lage of  Arge,  OD  the  coast,  the  iroD  head- 
land of  Glovernces,  and  the  hills  where 
they  rise,  cumbered  irregularly  with  rocks, 
betwixt  Thorshavn  and  Kirkeboe,  to  the 
height  of  some  twelve  hundred  feet.  A 
few  3*ards  from  the  west  end  of  the  church 
the  ground  falls  abruptly  to  a  cove  filled 
with  fishing-boats,  and  bordered  by  two  or 
three  of  Thorshavn's  chief  merchant  es- 
tablishments, into  whose  warehouses  files 
of  burden-bearing  men,  with  bent  backs, 
go  all  day  long  from  the  little  pier.  But, 
with  a  strong  south-east  wind,  the  water 
tumbles  into  this  inlet  with  a  vigor  and 
noise  that  make  such  work  impossible. 
At  such  a  time  the  boats  are  drawn  high 
out  of  reach  of  harm,  and  the  merchants 
shut  their  doors  and  bolt  them. 

To-day,  however,  the  water  was  placid 
and  bright ;  and  it  was  the  brighter  for  the 
scarlet  and  white  colors  of  the  flags  which 
fluttered  gently  from  the  roasts  of  the 
schooners  in  this  bay  also.  Five  hundred 
yards  from  shore  lay  the  Danish  gunboat, 
the  Diana,  whose  arrival  had  so  stirred 
my  landlady.  She  is  only  a  little  ship, 
but  a  smart  one ;  and  the  smarter  this 
morning  for  the  clothes  from  yesterday's 
wash,  which,  slung  from  mast  to  mast, 
look  like  decorations  responsive  to  those 
of  the  town  itself.  Strains  of  music  from 
the  gunboat  came  over  the  water,  and 
caught  us  at  the  door  of  the  church,  where 
a  score  of  muscular  men  were  lingering 
until  the  last  moment.  They  are  playing 
the  Danish  national  anthem  in  honor  of 
the  day,  and,  while  they  played,  we  saw  a 
boat  being  lowered,  and  the  ceremonious 
descent  thereinto  of  a  gentleman,  heavy 
with  epaulettes,  and  with  a  cocked  hat 
upon  his  head.  This  was  the  captain  of 
the  gunboat,  and  he  was  to  lend  bis  pres- 
ence to  the  scene  in  the  church. 

Led  by  the  little  boy  of  the  morning,  I 
DOW  entered  the  church.  Thirty  or  forty 
silent  men  and  women  were  in  the  ante- 
room. As  strangers,  they  may  have 
been  too  nervous  to  go  farther,  though 
Faroe  physique  ought  to  be  ignorant  of 
its  nerves.  Perhaps,  however,  they  were 
waiting  for  the  organ  to  be  still.  A  sad 
voluntary,  played  with  enthusiasm,  sound- 
ed a  little  odd. 

The  church  was  already  nearly  full. 
The  leading  citizens  and  merchants,  with 
their  families,  sat  in  the  gallery  and  in 
front  of  the  nave,  while  the  rest  of  the 
nave  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  fisher- 
men, day-laborers,  peat-gatherers,  etc., 
who,  in  any  community  less  democratic 
than  the  Faroes,  would  be  termed  the 
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lower  classes.  Round  about  the  organ 
in  the  western  gallery  were  a  score  or  so 
of  boys  and  girls  with  Saxon  faces,  and 
rather  vacant  expressions.  These  were 
the  choir  ;  and,  preliminary  to  their  time 
for  work,  they  were  chattering  like  the 
boys  of  an  English  cathedral  school.  But 
it  was  towards  the  east  end  of  the  church 
that  most  eyes  were  turned.  There,  by 
the  altar,  on  one  side  sat  the  dean ;  and 
on  the  other  was  the  governor,  accompa- 
nied by  the  gunboat  captain,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  depen- 
dency. A  little  to  the  left,  in  front  of  the 
dean,  was  a  man  whose  duties  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  multiform.  He 
changed  the  dean's  robes,  gave  him  a  book 
when  he  asked  for  it ;  and  when  the  dean 
was  ofiE  duty,  as  it  were,  be  acted  as  bis 
substitute  by  standing  before  the  congre- 
gation and  reading,  with  perfect  self-pos- 
session and  very  fair  intonation  and  ex- 
pression, what  may  be  synonymous  with 
our**  lessons  for  the  day."  This  gentle- 
man's habits  in  public  were  not  wholly 
pleasing ;  now  and  again  he  would  cough 
violently,  and  then,  having  drawn  atten- 
tion to  himself,  blow  his  nose  in  a  very 
vulgar  way. 

Only  two  objects  in  the  church  seem 
worthy  of  particular  mention.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  picture  of  Christ's  burial,  which, 
with  the  sun  upon  it,  is  a  little  ghastly. 
As  a  work  of  art  it  is  not  striking  other- 
wise. The  other  object  is  a  brazen  chan- 
delier or  candelabra,  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  church.  This  is  of  good  work- 
manship, and  bears  an  inscription  and 
seventeenth-century  date.  Internally,  as 
externally,  the  church  is  whitewashed,  the 
walls  and  ceiling  are  panelled,  and  pen- 
cilled with  thin  lines  of  gold,  which, 
through  a  little  barbaric,  have  a  good 
effect.  Of  the  service  00  this  occasion, 
I  can  say  little  from  actual  knowledge. 
But  that  it  had  some  political  significance 
one  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  it 
was  conducted  could  surmise  from  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  words  Konff 
and  Fadreland  in  the  mouths  of  the 
priest  and  people.  The  sermon  in  partic- 
ular, admirably  delivered  by-the  by,  had 
a  loyal  and  patriotic  ring  about  it.  And 
when  all  was  over,  and  the  congregation 
rose  to  their  feet,  the  dean  of  the  isles 
and  the  governor  bowed  and  shook  hands 
by  the  akar,  and  the  state  officials  formed 
in  line,  and  marched  down  the  aisle  and 
out  of  the  building,  followed  by  the  peo- 
ple. There  was  much  smiling  and  re- 
newed prattle  outside  the  church  as 
friends  met  friends,  and  not  a  few  glances 
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between  men  and  maids,  which  micrht 
mean  challenges  for  a  hot  bout  of  dancing 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  night. 

*'  No ;  it  will  not  be  yet,"  said  my  little 
boy  —  I  was  for  going  to  the  House  of 
Parliament  at  once,  and  securing  a  seat, 
but  my  guide,  with  a  little  contempt  for 
my  impetuosity,  restrained  me  —  "and  it 
will  not  be  any  use  for  you  to  go  since  you 
do  not  understand  the  Dansk.  The  Lag- 
thing's  men  are  not  fine  to  see,  and  they 
will  do  nothing,  and  you  will  come  from 
them  with  a  disappointment." 

"Then  what  do  you  propose,  my  little 
man?'^  The  child  was  becoming  almost 
paternal  in  his  tone  and  speech.  Was  it 
that  his  superior  powers  of  language 
made  him  contemn  me,  or  had  he  the 
scorn  for  a  stranger  that  we  English  are 
civil  enough  to  feel  and  signify  now  and 
then? 

"You  can  go  home  and  eat  if  you  de- 
sire," replied  the  boy  methodically ;  "  or 
if  you  prefer,  there  is  an  assembly  of 
farmers  from  the  other  isles  in  one  of  the 
houses,  and  they  will  let  you  in  to  listen 
to  them.  You  will  like  that,  perhaps.  It 
is  about  bulls  that  they  are  going  to  talk. 
Oh  yes;  there  is  a  great  need  of  good 
bulls  in  the  Faroes.  But  I  must  go ;  my 
mother  signs  for  me.     Farewell." 

The  boy  gave  me  a  smile  of  encourage- 
ment, as  if  to  reconcile  me  to  my  loneli- 
ness, pressed  my  hand  with  his  small 
fingers,  and  ran  off  down  a  breakneck 
alley  after  a  lad}*,  whose  face  I  had  seen 
turned  towards  us  more  than  once.  As 
sage  a  little  twelve-yearold  as  one  could 
wish  to  find  in  the  best  educated  of  fam- 
ilies. 

"  I  will  see  you  again,"  he  shouted  from 
a  distance,  and  then  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  mother. 

About  an  hour  later,  I  was  conducted 
from  my  lodging  to  the  Lagthing's  house, 
or  Faroe  Parliament  building. 

Of  this  edifice,  happily,  no  archaeologi- 
cal description  is  necessary.  Faroe  has 
had  a  local  government  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  even  when  the  isles  came 
under  the  control  of  Norway  —  in  1024  — 
they  were  not  wholly  deprived  of  their 
autonomous  privileges.  At  the  outset,  in 
the  rude  times  when  William  the  Con- 
queror landed  at  Hastings,  and  the  Nor- 
wegian kings  were  Christianizing  the 
north,  even  to  the  coasts  of  western 
Greenland,  Newfoundland,  and  Iceland, 
Faroe's  rulers  met  in  the  open  air.  A 
stone  was  the  seat  of  their  president,  and 
they  clustered  about  him,  rattling  their 
arms,  or  murmuring  in  the  way  then  com- 
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monly  adopted  to  express  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  public  speakers  and  public 
measures  proposed  in  debate.  But  sub- 
sequently a  building  was  erected,  and 
herein  the  four  dozen  gentlemen  who 
composed  the  Parliament  sat,  each  sand- 
wiched, as  it  were,  between  a  brace  of 
counsellors.  A  member  could  stoop  to 
the  front,  and  listen  to  the  opinion  of  his 
one  confederate,  then  bend  backwards 
and  hearken  to  the  advice  of  the  other; 
and  if  he  himself  were  not  very  sure  of 
his  understanding,  what  could  be  simpler 
than  to  set  the  opinion  of  his  one  coun- 
sellor by  the  side  of  that  of  the  other,  and 
spare  himself  all  mental  exertion  by  act- 
ing straightforwardly  if  their  opinions 
concurred,  or  with  alternating  partiality 
if  they  differed?  Nowadays,  however,  a 
member  has  no  such  chance  of  an  es- 
teemed public  life  at  the  expense  of  two 
men  wiser  than  himself. 

The  present  Parliament  House  is  a 
building  of  boards  wholly,  except  as  to  its 
foundation,  and  the  superstructure  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  ground,  and  at  stated 
times  the  exterior  of  it  is  tarred,  as  if  to 
indicate  the  extreme  solemnity  of  the 
business  conducted  within.  It  stands 
alone  by  the  edge  of  a  rough  road,  which, 
half  a  mile  farther,  almost  disappears  amid 
the  heather,  and  bog,  and  boulders  which 
characterize  the  interior  of  all  the  Faroes. 
A  tumbling  stream  traverses  the  mead- 
ows on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  when  the 
grass  is  cut  from  them,  these  meadows 
are  given  up  to  the  cows  and  calves,  who, 
at  little  inconvenience,  may  look  in  at  the 
windows  of  the  Parliament  House,  and 
see  the  Lagthing's  men  during  their  most 
important  sessions.  Bleak,  brown  hills 
close  in  the  view  from  the  building,  north, 
south,  and  west. 

My  little  boy  led  me  to  the  door  of  the 
house  rather  perfunctorily.  He  had  to 
pass  several  knots  of  his  schoolfellows  on 
the  way,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  relish 
the  distinction  which  had  been  given  him 
on  account  of  bis  industry  as  an  English 
scholar  —  even  in  the  Faroes  a  "sap"  is 
probably  not  appreciated  according  to  his 
merits. 

"Come  in  with  me,"  I  said  to  the  little 
boy,  somewhat  moved  to  pity  by  his  de- 
jected looks.  If  he  were  really  a  lover  of 
knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake  it  would 
be  most  instructive  for  him  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  his  country's  Parliament. 

"  Not  I,"  said  he,  however,  with  a  tone 
that  implied  h«  would  not  bear  another 
straw's  weight  of  indignity.  "Perhaps 
you  will  think  it  fine  since  you  have  not 
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been  born  in  Faroe;  but  it  is  nothing  to 
me.     I  wish  to  go  to  play/' 

And  the  little  boy's  wish  was  quick 
father  to  the  deed,  for  he  went  off  forth- 
with, and,  later,  from  my  seat  in  the 
House  of  Parliament,  I  watched  him  elat- 
edly playing  at  cross-tick  with  his  school- 
mates in  the  meadow  outside,  casting 
occasional  glances  of  seeming  derision 
towards  the  House  of  Parliament. 

An  usher,  in  untanned  cowskin  shoes, 
now  showed  me  to  a  seat  in  a  gallery  of 
the  chamber;  for  here,  as  at  Westmins- 
ter, a  gallery  is  reserved  for  spectators 
and  auditors  at  the  sittings ;  though  here, 
differing  from  Westminster,  the  gallery 
is  raised  barely  a  foot  above  the  level  of 
the  rest  of  the  room. 

The  members  had  not  yet  entered. 
Some  of  them  were  said  to  be  up-stairs 
preparing.  But  certain  Faroes  from  the 
country  were  in  the  gallery  by  my  side, 
looking  as  if  they  feared  being  devoured 
at  any  moment.  Open-air  folks,  they 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  at  home 
in  the  open-air  assemblies  of  the  Thing 
five  hundred  years  ago.  They  were  rest- 
lessly fingering  their  red  and  blue  striped 
turbans,  and  coming  as  near  to  a  blush 
as  their  swarthy  cheeks  and  manly  years 
would  allow.  Not  for  the  world  would 
one  of  them  have  ventured  to  cross  his 
legs  unless  he  were  rendered  conspicuous 
by  having  them  uncrossed. 

Of  the  room  itself  a  few  words  must  be 
said.  It  was  some  fifteen  paces  in  length 
by  five  in  breadth,  with  the  gallery  at  one 
end  occupying  nearly  a  third  of  its  area. 
This  gallery  was  divided  from  the  bouse 
proper  by  a  low  balustrade  of  wood,  with 
supports  painted  vermilion.  A  visitor 
could  with  ease  stoop  over  and  snatch  the 
papers  from  a  deputy's  hand,  or  assail 
him  personally.  On  a  bracket  in  the  wall, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  was  a  bust 
of  King  Christian  the  Ninth,  of  Den- 
mark; and  under  the  bust  was  the  seat 
of  his  majesty's  deputy  in  the  isles,  flanked 
by  desks  beneath  him.  Elsewhere  was 
a  portrait  of  the  same  king,  who  carried 
the  hearts  of  the  Faroese  by  visiting  them 
for  an  entire  day  in  1874.  Occupying 
the  body  of  the  room  were  the  tables  for 
the  statesmen  —  ranged  in  a  horseshoe  — 
covered  with  serviceable  brown  oil-cloth, 
and  provided  with  ink-pots,  blotting-paper, 
quill  pens,  and  reports  of  the  last  year's 
session  ;  and  to  each  member  was  a  chair. 
Otherwise  the  furniture  was  scanty,  con- 
sisting of  a  stove  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  a  long,  old-fashioned  clock  00  the 
other.    The  windows  looking  from  the 
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chamber  towards  the  hills,  with  the  stream 
and  meadows  close  by,  were  decorated 
with  scarlet  blinds,  through  which  the 
sun  shone  with  vivid  effect;  lastly,  the 
cornicing  was  gilded.  At  a  squeeze  the 
room  mieht  hold  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  people. 

After  an  interval  the  members  them- 
selves appear  one  by  one.  It  is  ten 
months  since  they  met  together;  they 
may  be  excused,  therefore,  K>r  not  seem- 
ing thoroughly  at  home  with  their  sur- 
roundings. They  glance  about  them  as 
if  they  were  in  a  museum,  at  each  other, 
at  the  tables,  at  us,  the  commonalty  in  the 
gallery,  and  finally,  with  sublime  antag- 
onism, at  the  vexatious  papers  on  the 
tables.  For  the  most  part,  moreover,  the 
gentlemen  are  as  uncouth  in  their  costume 
as  in  their  personal  appearance.  They 
have  put  on  the  decent  shiny  black  which 
marks  these  two  months  of  the  year  very 
distinctly  from  the  other  ten  ;  but  it  does 
not  become  them.  Since  last  September 
they  have  worked  on  their  farms,  '*  taught 
school,'*  or  what  not;  and  now  they  are 
brought  by  the  irony  of  circumstance  to 
sit  in  Parliament.  How  should  they  be 
at  their  ease  so  early  in  the  day  ? 

This  gentleman,  for  example,  during 
the  previous  ten  months  has  not  left  his 
home  in  the  lonely,  mountain-circled  fiord 
in  the  north.  All  this  time  be  has  had  no 
other  associates  than  his  own  serving  men 
and  maids,  his  wife,  his  flocks  at  shearing- 
time,  his  cows,  and  bis  dogs.  Nor  has  he 
benefited  by  any  culture  or  educational 
influences  other  than  what  be  has  been 
able  to  glean  from  the  weekly  Dimmalat- 
ting  of  Thorshavn,  a  meagre  collection  of 
pickings  from  the  European  papers  of  the 
latest  mail.  He  is  not  a  friend  to  town 
life,  which  tends  inevitably —  in  his  opin- 
ion —  towards  the  bottle  and  other  iniqui- 
ties; and,  but  for  the  reputed  honor  of 
the  thing,  he  would  have  declined  to  be 
nominated  as  his  neighbors*  representa- 
tive for  the  summer  in  Thorshavn.  To 
be  sure,  he  gets  two  crowns  —  two  shil- 
lings and  threepence  —  a  day  for  the  fitly 
or  sixty  days  of  the  session,  and  a  hundred 
crowns  in  cash  are  not  to  be  despised  in 
a  poor  country  like  Faroe.  But,  as  coun- 
terpoise, how  knows  he  what  is  taking 
place  in  his  farm,  twenty  miles  away  as 
the  crow  flies  ?  No  wonder  he  does  not 
look  as  contented  as  a  man  who  is  to  help 
in  the  government  of  his  fellow-men  ought 
to  look. 

Here  is  another  gentleman,  whose  farm- 
ing profession  nature  has  stamped  oddly 
upon  his  visage.    He  has  a  face  as  dark 
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as  mahogany,  bat  a  bald  head  almost 
ivory-white  for  color;  and  the  partition 
between  the  white  and  brown  is  as  decided 
as  if  he  had  been  painted  by  hand.  An- 
other is  lobster-red  from  his  shirt-collar 
upwards  until  the  tangle  of  his  bushy  hair 
hides  his  bead.  He  is  endued  with  a 
white  linen  shirt,  and  at  intervals  savagely 
assails  his  cuffs,  which  are  too  long  for 
him,  and  pushes  them  with  severity  far 
up  his  sleeves.  A  third  gentleman,  re- 
markable for  the  modesty  of  bis  comport- 
ment, has  a  wen  on  his  forehead  like  a 
decoration,  and  a  similar  wen  on  the  back 
of  his  bald  head,  while  a  fourth  is  as  un- 
tamed in  appearance  as  if  he  had  lived  in 
a  forest  without  social  intercourse  for  a 
score  of  years.  This  last  member  is  sin- 
gular in  other  respects.  He  wears  a  loose 
blue  woollen  jacket  and  black  trousers, 
and  his  hair  falls  over  his  shoulders  in 
thick,  yellow-brown,  curling  wisps.  His 
face  does  not  inspire  respect  or  affection. 
And  the  way  in  which  certain  of  the  other 
delegate!!,  while  and  after  shaking  his 
hand,  scrutinize  his  hair,  his  coat,  and  his 
legs,  is  very  eccentric.  He  does  not  meet 
their  gaze,  but  submits  to  it.  Probablv 
something  is  wrong  with  him,  in  mind, 
body,  or  circumstances,  or  he  may  be 
exceedingly  averse  to  politics  in  spite  of 
his  election  into  the  Lagthing,  and  not 
suficiently  philosophic  to  conceal  his  aver- 
sion. 

My  little  boy-guide  had  said  the  Lag- 
thing's  men  were  not  fine  to  see,  but  be 
was  wrong. 

The  governor  now  entered  the  room 
with  his  cocked  hat  in  bis  hand,  and 
greeted  his  colleagues  one  by  one.  In  all 
they  numbered  a^ut  twenty,  inclusive  of 
the  dean  as  head  of  tbe  clergy,  and  the 
four  sysselmen  or  district  magistrates  and 
revenue  officers  of  tbe  isles. 

The  ceremony  of  opening  tbe  Lagthing 
session  was  unaccompanied  by  any  pomp. 
Tbe  governor  read  the  royal  proclamation, 
and  then  gave  the  lead  in  a  Hip!  hip  I  of 
loyalty,  which  the  members  and  the  two- 
score  Faroese  in  the  gallery  continued 
somewhat  weakly  and  formally.  A  reso- 
lution of  some  kind  being  then  put  before 
the  members,  tellers  were  nominated,  and 
strips  of  paper  distributed  for  voting  pur- 
poses. Consequent  upon  this,  it  was 
highly  funny  to  see  the  air  with  which 
one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  approached 
their  papers,  pen  in  hand.  One  in  partic- 
ular, having  frowned  and  lifted  his  heavy 
eyebrows  in  a  plaintive  way,  drew  his  pen 
up  and  down  over  the  paper  fifteen  or 
twenty  times  before  be  would  venture  a 
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* 
stroke.  But  when  eventually  he  did  be- 
gin, he  carried  the  business  through  in 
the  roost  frenzied  manner,  and  the  result 
was  an  autograph  as  picturesque  as  the 
grand  Turk's  sign  manual.  One  could  see 
by  the  light  in  this  gentleman's  eyes,  tbe 
next  moment,  how  happy  he  was  to  have 
got  through  the  ordeal.  The  papers  were 
collected  in  a  box  by  a  bashful  teller;  an- 
nouncement of  the  success  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  made;  and  shortly  afterwards 
King  Christian's  obedient  servants  were 
dissolved  for  the  day. 

*'  Well,"  said  my  landlady,  on  my  return 
to  the  house,  **is  it  not  like  something 
you  have  never  yet  seen  before?  Is  it 
not  a  sight?" 

My  landlady  and  her  words  were  irre- 
sistible ;  it  was  impossible  not  to  laugh. 

**  What  for  you  laugh  ?  "  she  questioned 
heatedly,  the  next  moment;  "you  think 
we  have  not  much  that  we  are  to  be  proud 
of  in  Faroe?  Why,  I  have  been  in  Shet- 
land for  two  weeks  once,  and  I  will  tell 
you  I  have  seen  nothing  to  be  compared 
to  our  Faroe  Lagthing  —  nothing  at  all; 
and  Shetland  is  a  larger  country  than 
Faroe.  But  I  know  well  how  it  will  be. 
You  like  the  supper  better  than  the  Par- 
liament, because  you  understand  it  better, 
A  speech  with  a  wineglass  in  her  hand, 
is  more  pleasant  than  one  without,  and  it 
go  more  to  the  heart !  " 

After  this  cruel  stroke  of  raillery,  my 
landlady  withdrew,  securing  herself  from 
the  chance  of  discomfiture  in  argument  by 
a  positive  retreat. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  BANNATYNE  CLUB. 

This  celebrated  literary  book-club  was 
instituted  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1823, 
its  object  being  the  selection  and  printing 
of  rare  and  valuable  historical  and  literary 
documents  and  works  relating  to  Scottish 
affairs  and  antiquities.  Many  curious 
literary  gems,  consisting  of  unique  manu- 
scripts, chartularies  of  monastic  and  reli- 
gious houses,  early  records,  old  Scottish 
poetry,  memoirs,  histories,  diaries,  letters, 
etc.,  together  with  other  scarce  literature 
relating  to  Scottish  matters,  were  known 
to  be  hidden  away  in  family  charter  chests, 
private  repositories,  and  libraries,  which, 
if  printed,  would  afford  important  and  prof- 
itable information  on  historical  and  other 
subjects,  but  as  then  existing,  were  prac- 
ticably unattainable.  George  Bannatyne, 
whose  name  was  chosen  for  this  the  first 
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literary  book-dub  in  Scotland,  was  born 
in  the  year  1545,  his  father  beinc;  a  writer 
in  Edinburgh.  George  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  ardent  admirer  of  old  Scottish 
poetry.  He  even  wrote  verses  himself; 
but  his  celebrated  collection  of  ancient 
poetry  is  the  work  on  which  his  fame 
rests,  and  for  the  inheritance  of  which  his 
posterity  ought  ever  to  feel  grateful.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  work  was 
completed  were  somewhat  remarkable.  In 
September,  1568,  the  plague,  which  then 
occasionally  visited  Scotland,  broke  out  in 
Edinburgh,  causing  terror  and  alarm,  and 
sweeping  away  large  numbers  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Bannatyne,  at  this  time  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  in  order  if  pos- 
sible to  shun  the  plague,  retired  into  seclu- 
sion to  await  its  departure,  but  whether 
in  Edinburgh  or  elsewhere  has  not  been 
ascertained.  To  utilize  his  time  to  advan- 
tage, he  had  resolved  to  make  a  compila- 
tion of  the  old  poetry  of  Scotland;  and 
many  valuable  relics  of  past  times  were 
by  this  means  saved  to  posterity,  the  man- 
uscript transcripts  being  now  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  Edinburgh.  The  Banna- 
tyne manuscript  became  a  family  heirloom, 
and  as  such  was  held  by  several  genera- 
tions of  the  compiler's  descendants.  It 
was  borrowed  by  Allan  Ramsay  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  from  its  pages  mate- 
rials for  his  collection  known  as  *'  The 
Evergreen,"  published  in  1724;  and  Lord 
Hailes  also  published  a  small  volume  con- 
taining some  of  its  treasures  in  1770.  Two 
years  later,  by  the  liberality  of  the  third 
Lord  Hyndford,  it  was  finally  deposited  in 
the  Advocates'  Library.  The  volumes 
have  since  been  used  bv  numerous  com 
pilers  for  the  purpose  ct  making  extracts, 
and  the  whole  has  lately  been  carefully 
transcribed  and  printed  for  the  members 
of  the  Hunterian  Club,  an  institution 
formed  in  Glasgow  several  years  ago. 
The  Bannatyne  Club  was  formed  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1823.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  its 
first  president,  and  continued  to  occupy 
that  office  till  his  death  in  1832.  Follow- 
ing the  plan  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  the 
membership  was  limited  to  thirty-one, 
with  an  annual  subscription  of  four  guin- 
eas. In  course  of  time,  however,  applica- 
tions for  admission  became  so  numerous 
that  the  number  of  members  was  gradu- 
ally increased  to  one  hundred,  the  sub- 
scription being  raised  to  five  guineas.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  paper  to  be  used 
for  the  books  printed  for  the  club  should 
be  made  from  private  moulds,  having 
an  appropriate  device  or  water-mark,  by 


which  these  works  could  be  identified. 
The  club  pursued  its  labors  till  the  year 
1861,  when  it  was  brought  to  a  termina- 
tion, after  having  produced  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  works  of  various  kinds,  form- 
ing upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
volumes.  These  works,  issued  in  quarto 
size,  were  carefully  and  ably  edited,  and 
many  were  compiled  with  great  difficulty 
from  unique  manuscripts,  requiring  much 
patience  and  skill  in  transcribing.  The 
collection  includes  chartularies  of  the  ab- 
beys of  St,  Andrews,  Kelso,  Melrose, 
Dunfermline,  Brechin.  Moray,  Dryburgb, 
Aberbrothock,  Inchaffery,  etc.,  all  being 
of  vast  interest,  as  affording  rich  historical 
information  and  excellent  materials  for 
illustrating  ancient  laws  and  national 
usages,  names  and  pedigrees  of  old  fami- 
lies, transmission  of  land,  habits,  and 
modes  of  life,  etc.  A  brief  reference  to 
some  of  the  principal  works  issued  by  the 
club  will  at  once  show  the  nature  of  the 
whole  series,  and  the  practical  value  of 
such  an  institution.  **  The  Ragman  Rolls  " 
(a  term  of  uncertain  origin)  are  the  rolls 
or  records  of  homage  done  by  the  Scottish 
nobility  to  King  Edward  I.  in  1296. 
**  The  Discoverie  and  Historie  of  the  Gold 
Mynes  in  Scotland,"  1619,  a  most  singular 
work,  which  furnishes  a  complete  and  in- 
structive history  of  the  mining  schemes 
which  agitated  the  whole  of  Scotland  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
**  The  Black  Book  of  Taymouth,"  a  repro- 
duction of  "a  curious  genealogical  history 
compiled  in  1598  by  Mr.  William  Bowie, 
and  dedicated  to  Sir  Duncan  Campbell, 
ninth  lord  of  Glenurquhay ;"  together 
with  bonds  of  manrent,  inventories,  ex- 
tracts from  courtbooks,  muster  rolls,  and 
original  letters,  from  the  year  1570  to 
1619.  Pitcairn*s  **  Criminal  Trials,"  a 
remarkable  work,  compiled  from  original 
ancient  records  and  manuscripts,  embrac- 
ing an  extraordinary  variety  of  cases  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Scottish  tri- 
bunals from  1488  to  1624.  **  The  Darien 
Papers,*'  being  a  selection  of  original  let- 
ters and  official  documents  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  at  Darien  by 
the  company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa 
and  the  Indies,  i695-i7oa  The  work  con- 
tains a  plan  of  the  harbor  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  and  facsimile  of  signatures, 
etc.  **  Collection  of  Ancient  Scottish 
Prophecies,"  in  alliterative  verse,  a  re- 
markably curious  work,  reprinted  from  the 
rare  edition  of  1603.  **  The  Regalia  of 
Scotland,"  a  collection  o|  interesting  pa- 
pers connected  therewith,  from  1621  to 
1818. 
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NOBODY.  — SOMEBODY,   ETC, 


NOBODY. 

Left  there,  nobody's  daughter, 
Child  of  disgrace  and  shame,  ^- 

Nobody  ever  taught  her 
A  mother's  sweet  saving  name : 

Nobody  ever  caring 

Whether  she  stood  or  fell, 
And  men  (are  they  men  ?)  ensnaring 

With  the  arts  and  the  gold  of  Hell  I 

Stitching  with  ceaseless  Jabor, 

To  earn  her  pitiful  bread  ; 
Begging  a  crust  of  a  neighbor, 

And  getting  a  curse  instead  ! 

All  through  the  long,  hot  summer. 
All  through  the  cold,  dark  time, 

With  fingers  that  numb  and  number 
Grow  white  as  the  frost's  white  rime. 

Nobody  ever  conceiving 

The  throb  of  that  warm  young  life, 
Nobody  ever  believing 

The  strain  of  that  terrible  strife  I 

Nobody  kind  words  pouring 
In  that  orphan  heart's  sad  ear ; 

But  all  of  us  all  ignoring 
What  lies  at  our  doors,  so  near  1 

O  sister  !  down  in  the  alley. 
Pale,  with  the  downcast  eye, 

Dark  and  drear  is  the  valley, 
But  the  stars  shine  forth  on  high. 

Nobody  here  may  love  thee. 
Or  care  if  thou  stand  or  fall ; 

But  the  great,  good  God  above  thee, 
He  watches  and  cares  for  all. 


SOMEBODY. 

Somewhere  down  in  the  meadows, 
Where  the  river  and  rivulet  meet^ 

Watching  the  April  shadows 
Over  the  hillside  fleet ! 

Somebody  bending  near  her. 

Noble  m  face  and  form  ; 
And  the  cross  of  the  gallant  wearer 

Was  won  in  the  battle's  storm. 

Somewhere  at  altar  kneeling. 
Bride,  with  her  maidens  round ; 

While  the  great  organ,  pealing, 
Fills  all  the  Abbey  with  sound ; 

Somebody's  hand  hers  holding. 

Pledging  a  life  for  a  life : 
Somebody's  arm  enfolding, 

Calling  her  •'  Wife,  dear  wife  I " 

Somewhere,  in  haJl  or  garden, 
Mother  and  child,  the  heir  1 

Nothing  to  fret  or  harden, 
Nothing  to  cause  one  care  ! 

Love  all  her  life  caressing, 

Riches,  a  boundless  store, 
Crown  upon  crown  of  blessing. 

What  can  she  ask  for  more  ? 

O  lady  I  on  high  uplifted, 
Lacking  no  earth-known  thing, 

Noble,  and  nobly  gifted, 
Yet  has  thy  lot  one  sting : 

This,  that  thy  poor,  pale  sister 

Starves  in  some  alley  unseen ; 
And  thou  canst  not  assist  her : 
Such  is  the  gulf  between  I 
Spectator.  A.  G.  B. 


AFTER  THE  FALL  OF  TROY. 

Troy  has  fallen ;  and  never  will  be 
War  like  the  war  that  was  waged  for  me. 
jCould  I  but  have  those  ten  years  back  again 
With  the  love,  and  the  glory,  the  pleasure  like 

pain, 
The  clash  of  arms,  and  the  din  of  the  fight, 
The  feasting,  and  music,  the  color  and  light  — 
Yet,  mixed  with  i  t  all,  there  sounded  to  me 
Ever  a  moan  from  the  far«o£f  sea. 

There  still  remains  this  for  all  time  to  be  ^- 
The  war  of  the  world  was  fought  for  me. 
Give  them  no  pity  who  died  for  me  there. 
Men  can  never  more  die  for  a  face  so  fair, 
And  what  does  it  matter  that  now  they  lie. 
Quiet,  and  silent,  beneath  the  sky? 
Remember  that  none  evermore  can  be 

Back  for  those  years  in  Troy  with  me. 
Academy.  FLORENCE  PEACOCK. 


SONNET. 

When  acorns  fall  and   swallows  troop  foi 
flight. 
And  hope  matured  slow  mellows  to  regret. 
And  Autumn,  pressed  by  Winter  for  his 
debt, 
Drops  leaf  on  leaf  till  she  be  beggared  quite,^- 
Should  then  the  crescent  moon's  unselfish  light 
Gleam  up  the  sky  just  as  the  sun  doth  set. 
Her  brightening  gaze,  though  day  and  dark 
have  met. 
Prolongs  the  gloaming  and  retards  the  nighL 

So,  fair  young  life,  new  risen  upon  mine, 
Just  as  it  owns  the  edict  of  decay 
And  Fancy's  fires  should  pale  and  pass  away. 

My  menaced  glory  takes  a  glow  from  thine. 
And,  in  the  deepening  sundown  of  my  day. 

Thou  with  thy  dawn  delayest  my  decline. 
Atheaxum.  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
WHAT  BOYS   READ. 

Among  the  questioos  which  have  agi- 
tated the  parental  mind  during  the  holi- 
days now  drawing  to  a  close,  doubtless 
that  of  the  literary  influences  at  work  on 
the  minds  of  the  boys  has  occupied  a 
prominent  place.  What  are  the  books 
and  periodicals  Issued  for  their  special 
etiification,  and  what  is  the  effect  they  are 
c^ilculated  to  exercise  ?  Whoever  under- 
takes to  write  the  literary  history  of  En- 
gland during  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  be  confronted  by  a 
force  hitherto  almost  non-existent.  The 
approach  of  Christmas  now  heralds  a  flood 
of  juvenile  literature  unknown  five  or  six 
decades  since.  It  was  in  17 19 that  Defoe, 
by  the  publication  of  **  Robinson  Crusoe," 
signalized  the  appearance  of  a  host  of 
books  of  adventure.  A  decade  later 
Fielding  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
modern  novel.  For  more  than  a  century 
after  extensive  reading  was  thus  fostured, 
books  appealing  especially  to  boys  and 
girls  —  boys  and  girls,  that  is,  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  not  chil- 
dren of  the  nursery  —  were  unthought  of. 
With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  semi- 
religious  periodical  for  youths,  literature 
was  confined  to  the  novel  and  the  fairy 
tale.  But  about  1850  a  fashion  was  set 
which  may  have  as  great  an  effect  on  the 
public  tastes  of  the  future  as  the  fashion 
set  by  Fielding  has  had  on  the  public 
tastes  of  the  past.  It  would  seem  as 
though,  with  the  comparative  cessation  of 
exploits  by  land  and  sea —  in  other  words, 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  exciting  strug- 
gles between  France  and  England,  and 
the  settling  down  of  colonial  societies  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  enterprise  and 
courage  in  distant  and  hostile  lands  — 
Englishmen  sought  to  gratify  mentally  a 
passion  for  romance,  which  it  was  yearly 
becoming  more  difficult  to  gratify  phys- 
ically. As  life  has  grown  more  prosaic, 
the  records  of  stirring  deeds  have  ac- 
quired enhanced  charm.  The  modern 
youth  compensates  himself  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  adventures  and  general  ex- 
citement which  characterized  the  times  of 
Drake  or  Nelson,  Clive  or  Wellington,  by 
devouring  the  stories  of  **  the  brave  days 
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of  old  "  poured  forth  annually  from  the 
printing-press. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  influence  of  such  a  supply  on 
the  national  character  and  culture.  Mind, 
equally  with  body,  will  develop  according 
to  what  it  feeds  on ;  and  just  as  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  a  man*s  muscle 
depends  upon  whether  he  leads  a  healthy 
or  a  vicious  life,  so»  will  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  his  moral  sense  largely  de- 
pend upon  whether  he  reads  in  his  youth 
that  which  is  pure  or  that  which  is  fouL 
To  the  young,  the  dramatis  persona  of  a 
story  become  living  entities.  Their  ac- 
tions, their  thoughts,  their  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  are  moulded  as  much  by  their 
reading  as  by  contact  with  the  world. 
What  the  liero  may  do  the  reader  con- 
siders himself  justified  in  attempting  to 
do.  '* Example,'*  said  Burke,  "is  the 
school  of  mankind;"  and  every  action 
recorded  in  a  book  will  probably  arouse 
in  the  boyish  breast  a  desire  to  emulate, 
not  less  strong  than  that  infused  into  the 
heart  of  a  soldier  by  the  daring  of  his 
ofllcer.  Upon  the  works  for  boys  and 
girls,  therefore,  rests  a  responsibility 
equal  at  least  to  that  of  the  parent  or  tutor. 
When  Lady  Roseville  asked  whether 
every  novel  should  not  have  its  distinct 
object  and  moral,  Vincent  replied :  "  Every 
good  novel  has  one  great  end  —  the  same 
in  all  —  viz.,  the  increasing  our  knowledge 
of  the  heart.  .  .  .  All  mankind  is  the  field 
the  novelist  should  cultivate ;  all  truth 
the  moral  he  should  strive  to  bring  home'* 
In  the  same  way,  every  good  boys*  book 
ought  to  aim  at  helping  those  for  whom  it 
is  written  to  understand  human  nature;  to 
help  them  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  more  sinister  temptations  of  life,  and 
especially  of  young  life.  If,  in  writing  for 
adults,  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  a  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  and  to  strive  to  bring 
home  truth,  how  infinitely  greater  is  the 
obligation  to  observe  both  ends  in  writing 
for  those  whose  maturity  has  not  yet 
dawned  I  A  single  phrase  may  constitute 
the  revolutionary  spark  which  decides  thQ 
tenor  of  a  mind.  Had  William  Fuller 
never  read  a  life  of  Dangerfield,  his  name 
would  probably  never  have  been  held  up 
to  the  contempt  of  bis  countrymen  in  the 
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pages  of  Macaulay ;  had  Thackeray  never 
created  "  PeodeDois/'  Mr.  Edmund  Yates, 
as  he  has  told  us  in  his  autobiography, 
would  never  have  taken  to  authorship;  it 
was  a  fiction  wherein  Hamlet  caught  the 
conscience  of  the  king.  Fiction  for  young 
or  old  should  endeavor  to  give  force  and 
color  to  facts.  A  writer  for  boys  has,  or 
should  have,  a  mission.  I  do  not  mean  a 
mission  in  the  sense  in  which  a  novel  is 
often  spoken  of  as  being  written  with  a 
purpose.  Mr.  Farrar,  whose  works  for 
boys  were  well  known  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 

.  tury  ago,  made  the  mistake  in  one  of  his 
works  of  writing  with  a  view  to  exposing 
the  evils  of  the  public-school  system.  He 
entirely  ignored  the  fact  that  the  audience 
to  which  he  addressed  himself  was  com- 
posed of  those  who,  supposing  his  state- 
ments to  be  correct,  would  be  the  objects 
of  the  abuses  he  condemned ;  and  that,  if 
his  book  were  to  accomplish  its  **  pur- 
pose," it  must  appeal  to  men  and  women, 
and  not  to  boys  and  girls.  By  a  mission 
I  would  imply  that  a  writer  should  never 
lose  the  consciousness  that  the  sentiments 
he  expresses  and  the  end  he  proposes  will 
assist  in  the  mental  development  —  as  the 
facts  recorded  may  constitute  the  chief 
information  —  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  England.  It  was  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  fiction  being  based  on  truth 
which  induced  Captain  Marryat  to  write 
'*Masterman    Ready,"  instead  of  giving 

^  the  inaccuracies  in  which  '*The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  "  abounds  the  authority 
of  his  name  by  concluding  the  work  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  ot  his  children. 
No  branch  of  the  literary  profession,  in 
fact,  requires  more  tact  and  delicacy  than 
writing  for  boys.  Sympathy  is  the  key- 
note to  success.  Unless  one  can  identify 
oneself  with  youthful  aspirations  and 
ideas,  unless  one  can  throw  oneself  en- 
tirely into  the  ways  of  boyhood  —  can  take 
one's  place  morally  in  the  cricket-field  or 
in  the  class-room,  or  in  any  other  position 
which  one  may  wish  to  depict  —  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  secure  the  favor  of  the 
juvenile  public.  There  is  only  one  alter- 
native —  an  alternative  which  is  adopted 
to  a  disastrous  extent  —  viz.,  to  lash  the 
passions  into  a  frenzy  of  excitement  by  a 
vivid  and  unnatural  sensationalism.    Sec* 


ondly,  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  story 
itself  must  be  the  unqualified  individuality 
of  the  hero,  who  roust  not  only  occupy  a 
commanding  position,  but  must,  through- 
out the  little  drama,  be  a  personage  beside 
whom  every  one  else  is  of  very  minor 
importance,  and  round  whom  everything 
centres.  Where  one  boy  has  read  '*  The 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  a  dozen  have 
read  "Robinson  Crusoe."  Why?  Be- 
cause in  Defoe's  masterpiece  the  persoy 
ality  of  the  hero  is  complete.  The  cbielf 
attraction  of  a  supreme  figure,  like  that  of  * 
Robinson  Crusoe,  is  that  it  constitutes  an 
ideal.  Unless  the  hero  dominates  every 
situation,  the  story  loses  for  boys  its  di- 
rectness. Had  two  men  discovered  the 
footprints  on  the  beach,  the  same  thrill  of 
eager  anxiety  would  not  possess  the  reader 
as  is  created  by  the  lonely  peril  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe.  When  Tom  Brown  and  East 
attack  the  bully  Flash  man,  and  are  even- 
tually assisted  in  beating  him  by  Diggs, 
the  interest  awakened  is  not  so  high-strung 
as  when  Tom  turns  up  his  sleeves,  and 
unaided  thrashes  Williams  for  maltreating 
Arthur.  The  whole  body  of  successful 
boys'  literature  cannot  be  more  concisely 
described  than  as  a  vast  system  of  hero- 
worship.  Thirdly,  there  must  be  little  or 
no  preaching  —  a  propensity  which  the 
author  of  "  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays " 
has  been  charged  with  indulging  too 
largely.  The  criticism  is  unwarranted. 
Facts  must,  and  in  **Tom  Brown's  School- 
days "  generally  do,  point  their  own  moral. 
**The  youngest  reader,"  said  a  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  some  years  ago, 
*'  who  has  any  brains  and  takes  an  interest 
in  what  he  reads  —  as  every  child  does 
who  is  kindly  taught  —  gets  bold  of  the 
moral  for  himself,  without  having  it 
preached  into  him,  and  without  even  a 
reflection  tagged  on  as  an  antidote  to  the 
fiction.  He  takes  it  all  together ;  the  seed 
and  the  soil  in  which  it  grows;  by-and-by 
the  dainty  seed  will  spring  apace  into  leaf, 
blossom,  and  golden  fruit."  The  truth  is 
that  the  better  a  story  is  told,  the  less 
need  is  there  for  insisting  on  the  evils  to 
be  avoided  and  the  truths  to  be  observed 
in  life. 

Boys'  literature  divides  itself  into  two 
classes  —  books  and   periodicals.     The 
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staDdard  of  merit  begins  and  ends  almost 
exclasively  with  the  formeri  Boys*  books 
are,  on  the  whole,  morally  unimpeacha- 
ble ;  boys*  magazines,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  are  in  every  way  objectionable. 
Books  are  purchased  chiefly  by  the  sons 
of  the  well-to-do.  Magazines,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  patronized  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  lads  of  the  working  classes. 
A  careful  survey  of  the  wide  field  cov- 
ered by  boys'  books  brings  to  light  few 
dangerous  spots.  The  ground  occupied 
is  of  the  most  varied,  instructive,  and  in- 
teresting character.  The  schoolroom  and 
the  ship's  deck,  the  battlefield  and  the 
home,  the  backwoods  and  our  own  country 
lanes,  ail  come  into  view.  The  best  boys* 
book  ever  written  is,  in  my  opinion,  **  Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays."  The  best  writer 
for  boys  who  ever  lived  was  Mr.  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston.  When  Captain  Mayne  Reid 
died  he  was  hailed  as  the  prince  of  boys* 
authors.  A  more  mistaken  verdict  was 
never  delivered.  The  majority  of  Mayne 
Reid's  works  were  read  by  grown-up  peo 
pie.  Mayne  Reid  was  far  too  fond  of 
natural  history  and  detail  to  be  palatable 
to  the  youthful  mind.  Quickly  changing 
scenes  of  the  most  stirring  character  are 
what  boys  desire,  and  what  Mayne  Reid, 
except  in  "  The  Boy  Hunters  **  and  one  or 
two  other  works,  did  not  give  them.  An 
analogous  objection,  from  a  boy's  point  of 
view,  applies  to  Jules  Verne.  Mayne 
Reid  lingered  to  describe  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  locality  in  which  his  scenes 
were  laid.  Jules  Verne  not  only  besprin- 
kles his  writings  with  science,  but  literally 
soaks  them  in  science.  Few  better  boys' 
books  are,  it  is  true,  to  be  found  than  some 
of  Jules  Verne's.  As  a  combination  of  in- 
structive matter  and  thrilling  adventures 
by  land  and  sea,  **  Dick  Sands,  the  Boy 
Captain  "  is  unsurpassed.  Jules  Verne's 
romances  are  remarkable  for  the  intrepid- 
ity with  which  the  most  far-fetched  of 
events  are  handled.  He  makes  as  little 
difficulty  about  removing  a  lake  from  the 
centre  of  Scotland,  or  descending  into  the 
t)Owel8  of  the  earth,  as  of  journeying  to  the 
orb  of  night.  But  where  is  the  boy  who 
will  digest  the  scientific  dissertations 
given  in  **  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon  **  ? 
The  knowledge  acquired  by  the  Baltimore 
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Gun  Club  of  the  earth's  satellite,  *Mn  all 
its  aspects,  cosmographic,  geological,  po* 
litical,  and  moral,"  is  a  pill  which  the  ordi- 
nary intellect  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
will  find  a  difficulty  in  swallowing.  What 
will  the  boy  reader  care  —  even  if  he  un- 
derstands what  is  meant  —  whether  the 
instrument  by  which  the  moon  is  to  be 
reached  is  a  **  spherical  shell,"  or  a  **  cylin- 
dro-conical  projectile"?  Jules  Verne's 
works  are  instructive  and  valuble  to  the 
thoughtful  and  learned  reader;  but  fic- 
tions such  as  *'  From  the  Earth  to  the 
Moon,"  and  its  sequel,  **  Round  the 
Moon,"  belong  to  the  same  category  as 
Lord  Lytton's  "Coming  Race." 

Mr.  Kingston  has  done  for  the  young- 
sters what  Captain  Marryatand  Fenimore 
Cooper  did  for  older  readers.  Mr.  Kings- 
ton is  equally  accurate  and  entertaining 
whether  conducting  a  fight  at  sea,  hunting 
elephants  in  India,  chasing  the  bison  of 
the  American  prairies,  or  portraying  the 
struggles  of  the  early  colonists.  How 
many  boys  have  acquired  their  first  idea 
of  the  naval  contests  between  France  and 
England,  of  the  buffalo  and  the  redskin 
of  the  Far  West,  of  the  negro  and  the 
quadrupeds  of  the  Dark  Continent,  of  the 
tiger  and  the  jungle  of  India,  and  of  the 
Australian  bush,  from  Mr.  Kingston's  in- 
defatigable and  comprehensive  pen  !  Mr. 
Kingston*s  works  have  really  left  few 
fresh  openings  for  other  writers  who  aim 
at  describing  adventures  on  the  deep  or  in 
savage  lands.  To  read  Mr.  Kingston  is 
to  anticipate  much  that  Mr.  R.  M.  Ballan- 
tyne,  Mr.  Manville-Fenn,  and  one  or  two 
other  less  able  men  have  given  to  tht 
world.  H  Mr.  Kingston  did  not  always 
attain  a  high  literary  level,  he  was  uni- 
formly fresh  and  vigorous,  and  his  wealth 
of  incident  was  inexhaustible.  From  the 
time  when,  in  1850,  he  published  *^  Peter 
the  Whaler,"  down  to  1882,  when  he 
breathed  his  last  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
none  of  his  works  failed  to  arouse  a  new 
interest.  Few  men  could  have  command- 
ed, as  he  did,  a  boy's  unflagging  atten- 
tion throughout  the  continuous  narrative 
constituted  by  •*  The  Three  Midshipmen," 
••The  Three  Lieutenants,"  "The  Three 
Captains,"  and  "The  Three  Admirals," 
either  of  which  is  in  itself  a  fair-sized  vol- 
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ume.  Always  natural,  always  *' light  in 
hand,**  possessing  a  certain  humor,  strong 
but  kindly  in  tone,  Mr.  Kingston's  stories 
are  animated  by  a  spirit  of  courage  and 
forbearance  which  appeals  to  the  best 
instincts  of  humanity,  young  and  old.  It 
has  often  been  urged  that  he  held  up  to 
the  admiration  of  youth  the  impossible, 
and  that  his  writings  tended  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  vainglory.  This  censure  has 
fallen  in  particular  upon  "From  Powder- 
Monkey  to  Admiral,**  a  very  able  work, 
whether  in  point  of  subject  or  treatment. 
To  rise  from  a  powder-monkey,  captured 
by  the  press-gang,  to  the  position  of  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet,  has  been  deemed  by 
many  persons  impracticable.  But,  as  Dr. 
Macaulay  has  shown  in  his  preface  to  the 
work,  more  than  one  famous  sailor  started 
at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  and 
worked  his  way  to  the  highest;  the  book 
is  calculated  to  engender  not  a  love  of 
"glory  "  but  a  love  of  "  duty.'* 

Had  Mr.  Kingston  never  taken  up  the 
pen,  his  place  would  have  been  occupied 
by  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  who  is  assuredly 
second  only  to  Mr.  Kingston  as  a  writer 
for  boys.  Mr.  Ballantyne,  as  has  been 
hinted,  traverses  many  paths  which  are  in 
some  sort  familiar  to  Mr.  Kingston's  read- 
ers. But  he  does  more.  He  accom- 
plishes for  science  and  natural  history 
what  neither  Jules  Verne  nor  Mayne  Reid 
succeeded  in  doing.  His  style  is  so  racy, 
his  knack  of  silvering  the  pill  so  happy, 
that  he  plunges  a  boy  into  the  depths  of 
abstruse  questions  without  giving  the  vic- 
tim time  to  consider  whether  he  cares  for 
the  dose  or  not.  '*The  Battery  and  the 
Boiler'*  is  a  blending  of  humor  and  sci- 
ence. Science,  indeed,  without  being 
made  ridiculous,  under  Mr.  Ballantyne's 
touch  becomes  humorous.  Full  of  stir- 
ring adventure,  **The  Battery  and  the 
Boiler"  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
electric  wonders  of  the  times.  Could  a 
scientific  lecture  be  delivered  in  brighter 
form  than  the  following.^  — 

Sparks,  as  a  rule,  are  looked  upon  as  a  race 
of  useless  and   disreputable  fellows.      Their 
course   is  usually  erratic.     They  fly  upward, 
downward,  forward,  and  backward,  here,  there, 
and  everywhere.     You  never  know  when  you 
have  them,  or  what  will  be  their  next  flight. 
They  often  create  a  good  deal  of  alarm,  some- 
times   much   surprise  ;    they  seldom   do  any 
good,  and  frequently  cause  irreparable  damage. 
Only  when  caught  and  restrained,  or  directed, 
do  sparks  become  harmless  and  helpful.     But ! 
there  is  one  Spark   in   this   world — a  grand,  I 
glowing,   gushing  fellow — who   has  not    bis  1 
equal  anywhere.     He  is  old  as  the  hills,  per-  , 
haps  older,  and  wide  as  the  world  —  perchance  1 


wider.  Similar  to  ordinary  sparks  in  some 
respects,  he  differs  from  them  in  several  im- 
portant particulars.  Like  many  he  is  ** fast,** 
but  immeasurably  faster  than  all  the  other 
sparks  put  together.  Unlike  them,  however,  he 
submits  to  be  led  by  master  minds.  Stronger 
than  Hercules,  he  can  rend  the  mountains. 
Fleeter  than  Mercury,  he  can  outstrip  the  light 
Gentler  than  2U:phyr,  he  can  assume  the  condi- 
tion of  a  current  and  enter  our  very  marrow 
without  causing  us  pain.  His  name  is  Ele<:- 
tricity.  No  one  knows  what  he  is.  Son**- 
philosophers  have  said  that  he  is  a  fluid,  be- 
cause he  flows.  As  well  might  they  call  hin> 
a  wild  horse  because  he  bolts,  or  a  thief 
because  he  lurks !  We  prefer  to  call  him  a 
Spark,  because  in  that  form  only  is  be  visible 
—  at  least  when  handled  by  nun. 

No  better  illustration  than  this  exists 
of  the  precise  method  in  which  what  are 
commonly  called  **dry*'  subjects  can  be 
brought  successfully  to  the  attention  of 
youth.  Mr.  Ballantyne's  pen  has  been 
prolific  and  varied,  and,  with  Mr.  Kings- 
ton's, has  educated  many  a  lad  in  geogra- 
phy. The  flood  of  the  Red  River  is  turned 
to  good  account  in  "The  Red  Man's 
Revenge,**  whilst  "The  Red  Eric"  and 
"The  Iron  Horse,'*  "The  Pirate  City,*' 
and  "The  Lonely  Island,'*  "Under  the 
Waves,"  and  "Fighting  the  Flames**  — 
to  mention  only  a  few  out  of  a  legion  — 
each  serves  some  useful  purpose. 

Between  Mr.  Kingston  or  Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne and  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty,  there  is  not 
much  in  common.  Mr.  Henty,  indeed  — 
in,  for  instance,  "  Under  Drake's  Flag  "  — 
has  proved  himself  capable  of  writing  an 
admirable  sea  story.  But  Mr.  Henty,  in 
the  list  of  boys'  authors,  occupies  ground 
that  is  practically  new.  His  works  are 
disguised  histories.  For  solid  worth,  Mr. 
Henty's  books  give  place  to  none.  But 
in  "The  Cornet  of  Horse"  he  has  over- 
stepped the  mark,  if  indeed  he  has  not 
failed  of  his  purpose.  His  history  stands 
too  independently  of  his  fiction  to  be  read 
by  most  boys.  In  other  words,  history  is 
not  sufficiently  absorbed  by  romance.  It 
is  possible  to  follow  the  adventures  of 
Rupert  Holliday  without  reading  hardly  a 
line  of  the  account  given  of  Marlborough's 
campaigns.  Any  but  a  really  studious 
lad  would  treat  "  The  Cornet  of  Horse  " 
as  a  child  often  treats  plumcake  —  pick 
out  the  fruit  and  leave  the  rest.  H  bo>s 
will  read  the  work  as  it  stands  and  study 
its  maps,  well  and  good.  But  they  will 
probably  devote  a  great  deal  more  time  to 
such  portions  of  it  as  that  which  deals 
with  the  flight  of  the  Marquis  de  Pigne- 
roUes  and  his  daughter  from  the  despotism 
of  Louis  XIV.     The  story  has  a  tendency 
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to  drajEf,  and  contrasts  unfavorably  with 
*'Clive  in  India."  Mr.  Henty  is  perhaps 
at  his  best  when  engaged  on  a  campai«rn 
in  which  he  himself  has  taken  part. 
Neither  in  "Jack  Archer,"  a  hero  of  the 
Crimea;  '*By  Sheer  Pluck,"  a  story  of 
the  Ashanti  war;  '*In  Times  of  Peril," 
the  times  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  nor  **  For 
Name  and  Fame,"  is  there  perceptible 
the  defect  which  makes  •*  The  Cornet  of 
/Horse"  close,  and  even  heavy,  reading. 
Mr.  Henty's  masterpiece  is  that  dramatic 
and  pathetic  story,  "Facing  Death;  or, 
the  Hero  of  the  Vaughan  Pit."  The  hero. 
Jack  Simpson,  is  a  capital  study  of  a  boy 
courageous,  simple.  God-fearing,  and  du- 
tiful, working  hard  and  honestly  to  lift 
himself  above  the  lowly  position  in  which 
be  has  been  born. 

The  three  authors  just  mentioned  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  writers  of  adven- 
tures for  boys.  The  same  spirit  which 
usually  animates  the  work  of  the  one  ani* 
mates  the  work  of  the  others.  Mr.  G. 
Manville-Fenn,  though  his  boys'  books 
are  deservedly  popular,  is  not  quite  so 
happy  when  treating  a  theme  calculated 
to  interest  the  young,  as  when  loitering 
for  the  edificatio'i  of  men  and  women. 
Other  gentlemen  who  have  written  emi- 
nently readable  stories  of  adventure  for 
boys  are,  Mr.  Henry  Frith,  Dr.  Gordon 
Stables,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Hutcheson.  H 
neither  of  theie  writers  can  boast  the  pe- 
culiar power  possessed  by  Mr.  Kingston, 
Mr.  Ballantyne,  or  Mr.  Henty,  they  have 
not  fallen  so  conspicuously  below  the  level 
as  did  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  **  Cast  Up  by 
the  Sea."  This  work,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  remarkably  successful 
from  the  publisher's  point  of  view,  is  from 
a  literary  point  of  view  a  failure.  It  con- 
tains many  good  adventures  and  much  in 
it  was  worth  printing.  But  its  diction 
lacks  polish,  and  regarded  as  a  book  for 
boys,  it  is  wanting  in  good  taste.  Certain 
of  its  characters  require  toning  down. 
Mother  Lee  ought  to  be  eliminated  alto- 
gether, and  more  than  one  passage  would 
have  been  better  unwritten.  The  English 
language  is  sufficiently  wealthy  to  enable 
a  writer  to  indicate  the  identity  of  a  par- 
ent without  entering  into  a  description 
of  the  "snow-white  bosom"  exposed  by 
the  woman  washed  ashore  in  Sandy  Cove. 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  wishes  to  write  for  boys 
"from  eight  to  eighty."  For  the  younger 
portion  of  his  audience  it  is  undoubtedly 
out  of  place  to  give  the  prominence  he 
has  done  to  the  fact  that  the  unfortunate 
lady  had  only  recently  become  a  mother. 
This  objection  may  sound  prudish ;  how- 


ever that  may  be,  the  passage  referred  to 
is  a  proof  of  Sir  Samuel's  ignorance  of 
the  art  of  story-telling  for  the  young. 

Mr.  Ascott  R.  Hope  is  a  link  between 
writers  of  the  Kingston  school  and  those 
who  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
author  of  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays." 
H  his  pen  has  not  been  so  prolific  as  that 
of  Mr.  Kingston  or  Mr.  Ballantyne,  it 
has  been  more  versatile  ;  and  whether  he 
treats  of  "The  Men  of  the  Backwoods," 
or  "  The  Amateur  Dominie,"  he  is  natural, 
vigorous,  humorous.  Many  well-known 
names  figure  in  the  list  of  authors  of 
school  stories ;  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Millington, 
Mr.  Talbot  Baines  Reed,  Mr.  Paul  Blake, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  The  patro- 
nymic of  any  of  these  gentlemen  is  a 
guarantee  of  worth.  Mr.  Adams's  work 
has  one  ereat  defect;  it  is  too  diffuse. 
He  lacks  the  "go"  which  Mr.  Miliington, 
Mr.  Reed,  and  Mr.  Blake  possess  in  a 
very  marked  degree.  Unimportant  inci- 
dents are  needlesslv  elaborated.  "  Who 
Did  It?"  is  a  gooa  story  and  points  an 
excellent  moral,  but  its  interest  is  mini- 
mized by  its  extreme  length.  When  Mr. 
Adams  is  in  the  midst  of  a  strong  situa- 
tion he  has  fire  enough,  but  directly  the 
bursts  of  enthusiasm  are  past,  he  becomes 
I  tame  and  almost  tedious.  The  three  gen- 
tlemen who  are  now  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  Mr.  Adams  are  known 
chiefly  to  the  readers  of  the  Boys^  Own 
Paper*  Their  work  generally  bears  a 
finish  which  is  often  wanting  in  that  of 
Mr.  Adams.  In  "The  Adventures  of  a 
Three-Guinea  Watch,"  Mr.  Reed  espe- 
cially showed  a  wonderful  amount  of  in* 
genuity  and  power  of  diversified  and 
pathetic  narrative.  Several  ladies  aspire 
to  write  for  boys.  As  a  rule  their  works 
are  pronounced  by  readers  of  Mr.  Kings- 
ton or  Mr.  Henty  childish,  and,  in  fact, 
they  appeal  chiefly  to  those  members  of 
the  family  who  are  just  leaving  the  nurs- 
ery. Such  a  book  is  "Twilight  Tales" 
by  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard,  than  whom  few 
followers  in  the  footsteps  of  JE&o^  are 
more  successful. 

Thus  far  all  has  been  bright  and  healthy. 
The  severest  censor  could  find  little  in 
the  works  just  glanced  at  to  be  condemned. 
But  when  we  turn  from  boys'  books  to 
boys'  journals,  the  prospect  becomes  dark 
and  perilous.  Morally  it  is  the  change 
from  life  to  death.  The  majority  of  the 
periodicals  which  are  supplied  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  working  classes  are  devoid  of 
every  element  of  sweetness  and  light. 
They  are  filled  with  stories  of  blood  and 
revenge,  of  passion  and  cruelty,  as  im- 
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probable  and  almost  impossible  in  plot  as 
they  are  contemptible  in  literary  execu- 
tion. The  only  real  antidote  to  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  these  journals  —  some 
doxen  in  number  —  is  the  Boys^  Own 
Paper.  Young  Folks,  though  its  plots 
are  far-fetched,  is  not  unhealthy  in  tone. 
Youth  is  a  struggling  symbol  of  many 
well-intentioned  boys'  magazines.  Started 
as  the  Boys*  Newspaper,  with  a  sale  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  something  like  two 
hundred  thousand  copies,  which  rapidly 
dwindled  almost  to  a  vanishing,  and  cer- 
tainly to  a  profitless,  point,  it  has  changed 
its  title  once  and  its  home  more  than  once. 
Boys'  journals  that  pay  are  seldom  or 
never  built  up.  If  they  are  not  fairly 
successful  with  the  first  number,  to  pro- 
long their  existence  is  useless.  The 
Union  Jack  and  the  Boys^  Illustrated 
Paper  —  to  mention  two  only  among  many 
failures  —  were  proofs  of  this.  Rout- 
ledge's  Every  Bo/s  Magazine  has  held 
its  ground  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
as  it  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  it  does 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  masses. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  magazine 
is  conducted  ably,  and  with  an  eye  to  the 
good  of  its  readers.  Young  England — 
a  magazine  wanting  only  a  little  more 
spirit  and  vigor  to  place  it  on  a  level  with 
the  Boys^  Own  Paper  —  sells  chiefly 
among  religious  bodies.  The  publication 
of  the  Boys^  Own  Paper  would  alone  en- 
title the  Religious  Tract  Society  to  the 
gratitude  of  English  mothers  and  fathers. 
It  has  bad  a  greater  success  than  any 
other  boys'  paper  of  a  high  class  published 
in  England,  and  the  healthy  vigor  and 
excellence  of  its  stories,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  instructiveness  of  its  articles,  are 
a  model  of  what  a  boys'  periodical  ought 
to  be. 

In  addition  to  boys'  magazines  pure  and 
simple,  there  are  republished  at  intervals 
a  host  of  degrading  works  in  penny  num- 
bers, which  are  sold  to  boys  and  girls  not 
in  thousands,  but  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Is  it  surprising  that  "the  pales 
and  forts  of  reason  "  should  fall  before 
their  vicious  onslaught  ?  The  newspapers 
are  constantly  furnishing  evidence  of  the 
disastrous  efifect  exercised  by  them  on  the 
minds  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Some  time 
ago  a  youth  was  so  maddened  by  read- 
ing one  of  the  tales  provided  for  his  en- 
tertainment that  he  shot  dead  his  father 
and  brother.  Another  young  fellow,  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  these  weekly 
**  dreadfuls,"  was  apprehended  on  a  charge 
of  unlawfully  keeping  firearms  in  his  room. 
A  clerk  who  had  devoted  bis  leisure  to  a 


study  of  Harrison  Ainsworth's  novels 
tried  to  induce  his  master  to  leave  his  bed- 
room by  mewing  like  a  cat  at  bis  door, 
and  awaited  his  exit  with  a  handkerchief 
charged  with  chloroform.  Having  ren- 
dered bis  employer  insensible,  it  was  his 
object  to  steal  the  cash-box.  His  plan 
failed,  and  he  was  taken  into  custodv. 
Had  he  really  desired  to  commit  the  theft, 
he  doubtless  had  ample  opportunity  for 
doing  so  without  resorting  to  such  roman- 
tic means ;  but  after  the  exploits  of  Ains- ' 
worth's  heroes,  to  secure  the  cash  in  the 
ordinary  manner  was  not  compatible  with 
the  notion  he  had  formed  of  how  the  thing 
ought  to  be  done.  Then,  again,  following 
the  iostructiona  given  in  one  of  their  mag* 
azines,  some  boys  tried  to  manufacture 
fireworks  for  themselves,  with  the  result 
that  two  or  three  only  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives  in  consequence  of  their 
materials  exploding.  On  another  occa- 
sion, a  lad  who  had  been  reading  an  ac* 
count  in  weekly  numbers  of  the  doings  of 
the  Australian  bushranger,  Ned  Kelly, 
one  evening  took  a  horse  from  a  stable  in 
Clapharo.  Barebacked  he  rode  the  animal 
furiously  about  the  neighborhood,  much  to 
bis  own  danger  and  that  of  the  wayfar- 
ers. When  charged  with  horse-stealing, 
he  pleaded  that  he  only  wanted  to  see 
what  a  ride  on  a  barebacked  horse  was 
like  in  the  dark.  ^ 

Does  the  general  public  know  of  the 
moral  and  material  ruin  thus  going  on  in 
the  centre  of  the  English  working  popula- 
tion ?  and  is  such  a  state  of  things  abso- 
lutely unavoidable  ?  To  the  first  question 
the  answer  is  no;  to  the  second  question 
the  answer  ought  to  be  negative  also. 
Even  clergymen  do  not  appear  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  At  the 
Church  Congress  held  at  Carlisle  in  1884, 
many  eminent  men  lectured  on  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  literature.  But  scarcely  a . 
word  was  said  of  the  publications  supplied 
to  the  young.  The  speakers  did  little 
more  than  attack  **  society  "  journals  and 
the  unhealthy  sensationalism  of  much  En- 
glish fiction.  Neither  of  them  appeared 
adequately  to  appreciate  —  because,  prob* 
ably,  neither  of  them  knew  of —  the  wide- 
spread corruption  due  to  the  literature 
which  falls  into  the  hands  of  bo^'s  and 
girls.  Where  shall  we  look  for  a  remedy  ? 
The  matter  seems  of  such  vital  moment 
in  the  social  economy  of  the  masses  as  to 
justify  high-handed  action  on  the  part  of 
the  State.  A  man  has  no  more  right  to 
publish  a  story  exulting  in  crime  than  to 
commit  crime  itself.  If  a  man  writes  a 
libel  be  is  prosecuted  and  severely  pun- 
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Ished.  A  libel,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  more  a  moral  than  a  material  offence. 
Is  there  any  g^reater  harm  in  writing  and 
publishing;  a  libel  than  in  writint;  and  pub- 
lishing a  work  calculated  irretrievably  to 
injure  the  minds  of  those  who  read  it  ? 
Is  not  this  both  a  moral  and  a  material 
offence  ?  Nor  is  it  only  one  person  whose 
interests  are  prejudiced;  it  is  the  morale 
of  a  whole  community  which  is  destroyed. 
The  disease  once  fairly  afoot  holds  its 
ground,  and  carries  on  its  mental  destruc- 
tion unarrested  for  years  —  for  a  lifetime. 
Yet  anything  like  a  suppression  of  the 
trash  which  at  present  is  the  repast  on 
which  our  boys,  and  our  poorer  boys  in 
particular,  feast  their  minds,  would  doubt- 
less be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  censorship  of  the  press.  What,  how- 
ever, is  an  action  for  libel?  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  very  modified  form 
of  the  old  censorial  protection,  only  it  is 
a  protection  against  personal  spite,  and 
not  against  seditious  or  inconvenient  po- 
litical manifestoes.  Moreover,  what  was 
the  object  of  Lord  CampbelPs  act  of  1857, 
if  not  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  one  to 
publish  the  nauseous  matter  here  spoken 
of?  No  greater  hardship  would  attach  to 
a  suppression  of  this  kind  than  attaches 
to  the  veto  placed  by  the  lord  chamber- 
lain on  dramas  which  he  considers  un- 
suitable for  the  English  stage*  It  is  no 
argument  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  tell  where  the  line  ought  to  be 
drawn,  and  that  it  would  not  always  be 
feasible  to  arrest  the  baneful  and  give  the 
beneficent  a  clear  field  on  which  to  dis- 
play its  humanizing  energy.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  suppression  should  be 
uncompromisingly  severe.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  some  check  should  be 
placed  upon  the  veiled  incentive  to  crime 
which  many  boys'  journals  now  supply. 

No  one  would  wish  to  dispute  today 
the  advantage  which  civilization  has  de- 
rived from  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Every 
passage  in  Milton's  "  Areopagitica  "  has 
been  more  than  justified.  But  Milton's 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion did  not  blind  him  to  the  fact  that 
the  blessing  might  not  be  unalloyed.  **  I 
deny  not,"  he  wrote,  "  but  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  concernment  in  the  Church  and 
Commonwealth  to  have  an  eye  how  booka 
bemean  themselves  as  well  as  men,  and 
thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do 
sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors  ; 
for  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things, 
but  do  contain  a  potency  of  life  in  them 
to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  whose  progeny 
they  are.    In  them  is  preserved,  as  in  a 
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phial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of 
that  living  intellect  which  bred  them.  I 
know  that  they  are  as  lively  and  vigorously 
productive  as  those  fabulous  dragon's 
teeth,  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may 
chance  to  spring  up  armed  men."  The 
'*  potency  of  life  ^  in  a  bad  book  is  identi- 
cal with  the  potency  of  life  in  a  snake.  To 
come  in  contact  with  either  is  dangerous. 
The  fang  of  the  one  is  not  more  deadly 
to  the  physical  system  than  is  the  effect 
of  the  other  to  the  mental  system.  Milton 
argues  that  knowledge  of  vice  is  necessary 
to  the  constituting  of  virtue.  *'  What 
wisdom  can  there  be  to  choose,  what  con- 
tinence to  forbear,  without  the  knowledge 
of  evil  ?  He  that  can  apprehend  and  con- 
sider vice  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming 
pleasures  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distin- 
guish, and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly 
better,  he  is  the  true,  wayfaring  Christian. 
I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered 
virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that 
never  sallies  out  and  seeks  her  adversary." 
Of  course  Milton  is  here  referring  to  men 
and  women,  but  his  remarks  are  sugges- 
tive in  discussing  the  merits  of  the  juve- 
nile literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Every  word  of  his  plea  constitutes  an 
argument  in  favor  of  rearing  children  in 
purity.  To  stand  uncontaminated  in  the 
midst  of  vice  undeniably  is  the  highest 
form  of  virtue.  But  for  the  young  undis- 
ciplined mind  to  resist  assimilation  would 
be  impossible.  A  child  accustomed  to 
read  of  nothing  but  burglaries,  and  bush* 
ranging,  and  murder,  cannot  fail  to  de- 
velop many  ferocious  traits.  Unless  the 
mind  is  ballasted  with  worthy  principle,  it 
will  be  borne  helplessly  away  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  iniquity.  We  do  not  want  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Britain  to  grow  up 
like  hothouse  plants;  rather  let  their 
hearts  acquire  the  proverbial  stoutness  of 
their  native  oak.  But  even  the  oak  is 
none  the  worse  for  the  fostering  care  of 
the  horticulturist,  and  if  we  can  secure 
the  strength  of  the  oak  with  the  sweetness 
of  the  grape,  the  result  will  repay  any 
amount  of  trouble.  A  child  need  not  be- 
come a  milksop  because  he  has  been 
taught  to  admire  and  observe  that  which 
is  good.  It  is  the  God-fearing  courage 
of  a  Gordon  which  his  reading  should 
engender,  not  the  ignoble  daring  of  a 
Ned  Kelly.  To  compulsorily  educate  the 
children  of  the  working  classes,  whilst 
allowing  them  to  digest  fiction  as  served 
up  by  the  majority  of  their  magazines,  is 
to  .sharpen  their  wits  to  the  inception  and 
comprehension  of  the  criminal  motives 
and  doings  of  the  ** heroes"  whom  they 
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are  taught  to  adnoire.  Ooly  the  most 
jealous  regard  to  a  boy's  or  girl's  mental 
food  will  give  him  the  moral  armor  capa- 
ble of  protectiog  him  against  the  insidious 
encroachments  of  depravity. 

This  truth  was  recognized  by  Pelham's 
friend    when  he  urged   the   necessity  of 
teaching  children  to  make  use  of  fiction 
without   perverting  it  to  their  prejudice, 
just  as  we  have  shown  them  how  to  use  a 
knife  without  cutting  their  fingers.    "Ed- 
ucation/'said  Vincent,  "must  give  com- 
mon sense,  and  common  sense  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil,  whether  in  books  or  life."    Do 
Dot  put  fiction  into  the  hands  of  a  child 
with  no  principle  to  guide  him.     "First 
fortify  his  intellect  by  reason,  and  you 
may  then   please   his   fancy  with  fiction. 
Do  not  excite  his  fancy  with  love  and 
glory  till  you  can  instruct  his  judgment  as 
to  what  love  and  glory  are.     Teach  him, 
in  short,  to  reflect  before  you  permit  him 
full   iirdulgence  to  imagine."     Ordinary 
persons   may   interpret    these   words  as, 
"  Start  your  son  or  daughter  in  the  right 
path,  and  so  give  him  or  her  a  chance  of 
arriving  at  a  point  where  the  sloughs  and 
quagmires  of  literature  are  powerless  to 
hurt,  however  ominous  they  may  seem." 
The  responsibility  rests  with  parents,  and 
the  object  of  clergymen  and  visitors  to  the 
poor  generally  should  be  to  induce  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  our  future  working 
men  and  women  to  give  a  special  eye  to 
the  fiction   devoured   by  their  children. 
"  Were  I  a  father,"  wrote  Addison,  after 
watching   the   effect  of  a  ghost-story  on 
some  young  people,  "  I  should  take  a  par- 
ticular care  to  preserve  my  children  from 
these  little  horrors  of  imagination,  which 
they  are   apt  to  contract  when  they  are 
young  and  are  unable  to  throw  ofiE  when 
they  are   in   years."     How  often   does  a 
father  undertake  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  books  and  journals  read  by  his  sons? 
Fiction  ought  to  constitute  the   mental 
diversion  of  a  son  or  daughter,  just  as  it 
constitutes    the    mental    diversion   of    a 
mother  or  father.     But  if  parents  are  to 
start  a  literary  inquisition,  the  judgment 
pronounced    on   any  particular  book  or 
journal,  to  be   of    use,   must  be  sound. 
One  respectable  father  withheld  the  Boys^ 
Own  Paper  from  his  son  because  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  infamous  character  of 
another  boys'  journal  of  nearly  the  same 
title.     Such   a  mistake  does  more  than 
prevent  the  spread  of  really  wholesome 
and  instructive  matter.     It  leads  to  dis- 
trust of  the  paternal  verdict,  and  conse- 
quent   disobedience.      Finally,    it    must 


never  be  forgotten  that  the  plan  adopted 
by  many,  of  endeavoring  to  force  works 
of  an  obtrusively  preachy  kind  upon  boys, 
frequently  defeats  its  own  end,  and  impels 
them,  by  the  sheer  unpalatableness  of  the 
fiction,  to  an  opposite  and  dangerous  ex- 
treme. 

G.  Salmon. 


From  The  English  Illustrated  Magaxine! 
HARRY'S  INHERITANCE. 

I. 

Colonel   Sir  Thomas  Woolrych, 
K.C.B.  (retired  list),  was  a  soldier  of  the 
old  school,  much  attached  to  pipeclay  and 
purchase,  and  with  a  low  opinion  of  com- 
petitive examinations,  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid,  the  local  military  centres,  the 
territorial  titles  of  regiments,  the   latest 
regulation  pattern  in   half-dress  buttons, 
and  most  other  confounded  new-fangled 
radical   fal-lal  and   trumpery  in  generaU 
Sir  Thomas  believed  as  firmly  in  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors  as  he  distrusted  the 
wisdom  of  our  nearest  descendants,  now 
just  attaining  to  years  of  maturity  and  in- 
discretion.   Especially  had  he  a  marked 
dislike  for  this  nasty,  modern,  shopkeep- 
ing  habit  of  leaving  all  your  loose  raoaey 
lying  idly  at  your  banker's,  and  paying 
everybody  with  a  dirty  little  bit  of  crum- 
pled paper,  instead  of  pulling  out  a  hand- 
ful of  gold,  magnificently,  from  your  trou- 
sers pocket,  and  flinging  the  sovereigns 
boldly  down  before  you  upon  the  counter 
like  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.    Why 
should  you  let  one  of  these  bloated,  over- 
fed, lazy  banker  fellows  grew  rich  out  of 
borrowing  your  money  from  you  for  noth- 
ing, without  so  much  as  a  thank  you^  and 
lending  it  out  again  to  some  other  poor 
devil  of  a  tradesman  (probably  in  difficul- 
ties) at  seven  per  cent,  on  short  discount? 
No,  no;  that  was  not  the  way  Sir  Thomas 
Woolrych  had   been  accustomed  to  live 
when   he   was  an  ensign  (sub  lieutenant 
they  positively  call  it  nowadays)  at  Ab- 
mednuggur  in  the  northwest  provinces. 
In  those  days,  my  dear  sir,  a  man  drew 
his   monthly  screw  by  pay-warrant,  took 
the  rupees  in  solid  cash,  locked  them  up 
carefully   in   the  desk  in    his  bungalow, 
helped  himself  liberally  to  them  while  they 
lasted,  and  gave  10U*s  for  any  little  trifle 
of  cards  or  horses   be  might  happen  to 
have  let  himself  in   for  meanwhile  with 
his  brother  officers.     lOU's  are  of  course 
a  gentlemanly  and    recognized    form  of 
monetary  engagement,  but   for  bankers' 
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cheques  Sir  Thomas  positively  felt  little 
less  than  contempt  and  loathin;;. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  comfortable  villa 
in  the  park  at  Cheltenham  (called  Futtey- 
poor  Lodo;e,  after  that  famous  engacrement 
during  the  Mutiny  which  gave  the  colonel 
his  regiment  and  his  K.C.B.-ship)he  stood 
one  evening  looking  curiously  at  his  big 
davenport,  and  muttered  to  himself  with 
more  than^  one  most  military  oath, 
'*  Hanged  if  I  don't  think  I  shall  positively 
be  compelled  to  patronize  these  banker 
fellows  after  all.  Somebody  must  have 
been  helping  himself  again  to  some  of  my 
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sovereigns. 

Sir  Thomas  was  not  by  nature  a  suspi- 
cious man  —  he  was  too  frank  and  open- 
hearted  himself  to  think  ill  easily  of  others 
—  but  he  couldn't  avoid  feeling  certain 
that  somebody  had  been  tampering  unjus- 
tifiably with  the  contents  of  his  davenport. 
He  counted  the  rows  of  sovereigns  over 
once  more,  very  carefully ;  then  he 
checked  the  number  taken  out  by  the  en- 
try in  his  pocket-book  ;  and  then  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  with  a  puzzled  look,  took 
a  meditative  pufi  or  two  at  the  stump  of 
his  cigar,  and  blew  out  the  smoke  in  a 
long  curl  that  left  a  sort  of  pout  upon  his 
heavily  moustached  lip  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished.  Not  a  doubt  in  the  world  about 
it  —  somebody  must  have  helped  himself 
again  to  a  dozen  sovereigns. 

It  was  a  hateful  thing  to  put  a  watch 
upon  your  servants  and  dependents,  but 
Sir  Thomas  felt  he  must  really  do  it.  He 
reckoned  up  the  long  rows  a  third  time 
with  military  precision,  entered  the  partic- 
ulars once  more  most  accurately  in  his 
pocket-book,  sighed  a  deep  sigh  of  regret 
at  the  distasteful  occupation,  and  locked 
up  the  davenport  once  more  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  resigns  himself  unwillingly 
to  a  most  unpleasant  duty.  Then  he 
threw  away  the  tag  end  of  the  smoked- 
out  cigar,  and  went  up  slowly  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

Sir  Thomas's  household  consisted  en- 
tirely of  himself  and  his  nephew  Harry, 
for  he  had  never  been  married,  and  he 
regarded  all  womenkind  alike  from  afar 
off  with  a  quaint,  respectful,  old-world 
chivalry ;  but  he  made  a  point  of  dressing 
scrupulously  every  day  for  dinner,  even 
when  alone,  as  a  decorous  formality  due 
to  himself,  his  servants,  society,  the  mili- 
tary profession,  and  the  convenances  in 
general.  \i  he  and  his  nephew  dined  to- 
gether they  dressed  for  one  another;  if 
they  dined  separately  they  dressed  all  the 
same,  for  the  sake  of  the  institution. 
When  a  man   once  consents   to  eat  his 
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evening  meal  in  a  blue  tie  and  a  morning 
cutaway,  there  is  no  drawing  a  line  until 
you  finally  find  him  an  advanced  republi- 
can and  an  accomplice  of  those  dreadful 
War  Office  people  who  are  bent  upon 
allowing  the  services  to  go  to  the  devil. 
If  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Woolrych,  K.C.B., 
had  for  a  single  night  been  guilty  of  such 
abominable  laxity,  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  would  have  tottered  to  its  base, 
and  gods  and  footmen  would  have  felt  in- 
stinctively that  it  was  all  up  with  the  Brit- 
ish constitution. 

"  Harry,"  Sir  Thomas  said,  as  soon  as 
they  sat  down  to  dinner  together,  "are 
you  going  out  anywhere  this  evening,  my 
boy?" 

Harry  looked  up  a  little  surlily,  and 
answered  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"  Why,  yes,  uncle,  I  thought  —  I  thought 
of  going  round  and  having  a  game  of  bil- 
liards with  Tom  Whitmarsh." 

Sir  Thomas  cleared  his  throat  and 
hemmed  dubiously.  **In  that  case,'*  he 
said  at  last,  after  a  short  pause,  **  I  think 
ril  go  down  to  the  club  myself  and  have 
a  rubber.  Wilkins,  the  carriage  at  half 
past  nine.  I'm  sorry,  Harry,  you're  going 
out  this  evening." 

"  Why  so,  uncle  ?  It*s  only  just  round 
to  the  Whitmarshs',  you  know." 

Sir  Thomas  shut  one  eye  and  glanced 
with  the  other  at  the  light  through  his 
glass  of  sherry,  held  up  between  finger 
and  thumb  critically  and  suspiciously. 
**A  man  may  disapprove  in  toto  of  the 
present  system  of  competitive  examina- 
tions for  the  army,"  he  said  slowly;  '*for 
my  part,  I  certainly  do,  and  I  make  no 
secret  of  it ;  admitting  a  lot  of  butchers 
and  bakers  and  candlestick-makers  plump 
into  the  highest  ranks  of  the  service  ;  no 
tone,  no  character,  no  position,  no  gentle- 
manly feeling;  a  great  mistake  —  a  great 
mistake;  I  told  them  so  at  the  time.  1 
said  to  them,  *  Gentlemen,  you  are  simply 
ruining  the  service.'  But  they  took  no 
notice  of  me ;  and  what's  the  consequence .? 
Competitive  examination  has  been  the 
ruin  of  the  service,  exactly  as  I  told  them. 
Began  with  that;  then  abolition  of  pur- 
chase ;  then  local  centres ;  then  that  abom- 
inable strap  with  the  slip  buckle  —  there, 
there,  Harry,  upon  my  soul,  my  boy,  I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  it.  But  a  man  may 
be  opposed,  as  I  said,  to  the  whole  pres- 
ent system  of  competitive  examination, 
and  yet,  while  that  system  still  unfortu- 
nately continues  to  exist  (that  is  to  say, 
until  a  European  war  convinces  all  sensi- 
ble people  of  the  confounded  folly  of  it), 
he  may  feel  that  his  own  young  men,  who 
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are  reading  up  for  a  direct  commission, 
ought  to  be  trying  their  hardest  to  get  as 
much  of  this  nonsensical  humbug  into 
their  heads  as  possible  during  the  time 
just  before  their  own  examinations.  Now, 
Harry,  Vm  afraid  youVe  not  reading  quite 
as  hard  as  you  ought  to  be  doing.  The 
crammer*s  all  very  well  in  his  way,  of 
course,  but  depend  upon  it,  the  crammer 
by  himself  won't  get  you  through.  What's 
needed  is  private  study." 

Harry  turned  his  handsome  dark  eyes 
upon  his  uncle  —  a  very  dark,  almost 
gipsy-looking  face  altogether,  Harry's  — 
and  answered  deprecatingly,  **  Well,  sir, 
and  don't  I  goinfor  private  study?  Didn't 
I  read  up  *  Samson  Agonistes'  all  by  my- 
self right  through  yesterday?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  Samson  Something- 
or-other  is,"  the  old  gentleman  replied 
testily.  **  What  the  dickens  has  Samson 
Something-or-other  got  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  a  military  man,  I  should 
like  to  know,  sir?" 

'*It's  the  English  literature  book  for 
the  exam.,  you  know,"  Harry  answered 
with  a  quiet  smile.  **  We've  got  to  get  it 
up,  you  see,  with  all  the  allusions  and 
whatyoumaycallits,  for  direct  commission. 
It's  a  sort  of  a  play,  1  think  I  should  call 
it,  by  John  Milton.^' 

''Oh,  it's  the  English  literature,  is  it?  " 
the  old  colonel  went  on,  somewhat  molli- 
fied. *'In  my  time,  Harry,  we  weren't 
expected  to  know  anything  about  English 
literature.  The  Articles  of  War,  and 
the  Officer's  Companion,  By  Authority, 
that  was  the  kind  of  literature  we  used  to 
be  examined  in.  But  nowadays  they  ex- 
pect a  soldier  to  be  read  up  in  Samson 
Something-or  other,  do  they  really  ?  Well, 
well,  let  them  have  their  fad,  let  them 
have  their  fad,  poor  creatures.  Still, 
Harry,  I'm  very  much  afraid  you're  wast- 
ing your  time,  and  your  money  also.  If  I 
thought  you  only  went  to  the  Whitmarshs' 
to  see  Miss  Milly,  now,  I  shouldn't  mind 
so  much  about  it.  Miss  Milly  is  a  very 
charming,  sweet  young  creature,  certainly 

—  extremely  pretty,  too,  extremely  pretty 

—  I  don't  deny  it.  You're  young  yet  to 
go  making  yourself  agreeable,  my  boy,  to 
a  pretty  girl  like  that;  you  ought  to  wait 
for  that  sort  of  thing  till  you've  got  your 
majority,  or  at  least,  your  company  —  a 
young  man  reading  for  direct  commission 
has  no  business  to  go  stuffing  his  bead 
cram  full  with  love  and  nonsense.  No, 
no;  he  should  leave  it  all  free  for  fortifi- 
cation, and  the  general  instructions,  and 
Samson  Something-or-other,  if  soldiers 
can^t  be  made  nowadays  without  English 
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literature.  But  still,  I  don't  so  much  ob- 
ject to  that,  I  say  —  a  sweet  girl,  certainly, 
Miss  Milly  —  what  I  do  object  to  is  your 
knocking  about  so  much  at  billiard-rooms, 
and  so  forth,  with  that  young  fellow  Whit* 
marsh.  Not  a  very  nice  young  fellow, 
or  a  good  companion  for  you  either, 
Harry.  I'm  afraid,  I'm  afraid,  my  boy, 
he  makes  you  spend  a  great  deal  too  much 
money." 

"I've  never  yet  had  to  ask  you  to  in- 
crease my  allowance,  sir,"  the  young  maa 
answered  haughtily,  with  a  curious  glance 
sideways  at  his  uncle. 

"Wilkins,"  Sir  Thomas  put  in,  with  a 
nod  to  the  butler,  **go  down  and  bring  up 
a  bottle  of  the  old  Madeira.  Harry,  my 
boy,  don't  let  us  discuss  questions  of  this 
sort  before  the  servants.  My  boy,  I've 
never  kept  you  short  of  money  in  any 
way,  I  hope ;  and  if  I  ever  do,  I  trust 
you'll  tell  me  of  it,  tell  me  of  it  immedi- 
ately." 

Harry's  dark  cheeks  burned  bright  for 
a  moment,  but  he  answered  never  a  single 
word,  and  went  on  eating  his  dinner  si- 
lently, with  a  very  hang-dog  look  indeed 
upon  his  handsome  features. 

II. 

At  half  past  nine  Sir  Thomas  drove 
down  to  the  club,  and  when  he  reached 
the  door,  dismissed  the  coachman.  **  I 
shall  walk  back,  Morton,"  he  said.  **  I 
shan't  want  you  again  this  evening. 
Don't  let  them  sit  up  for  me.  I  mayn't 
be  home  till  two  in  the  morning.'* 

But  as  soon  as  the  coachman  had  had 
full  time  to  get  back  again  in  perfect 
safety.  Sir  Thomas  walked  straight  down 
the  club  steps  once  more,  and  up  the 
promenade,  and  all  the  way  to  Futteypoor 
Lodge.  When  he  got  there,  he  opened 
the  door  silently  with  his  latch-key,  shut 
it  again  without  the  slightest  noise,  and 
walked  on  tiptoe  into  the  library.  It  was 
an  awkward  thing  to  do,  certainly,  but  Sir 
Thomas  was  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  ought  to  do  it.  He  wheeled  an 
easy-chair  into  the  recess  by  the  window, 
in  front  of  which  the  curtains  were  drawn, 
arranged  the  folds  so  that  he  could  see 
easily  into  the  room  by  the  slit  between 
them,  and  sat  down  patiently  to  explore 
this  mystery  to  the  very  bottom. 

Sir  Thomas  was  extremely  loth  in  bis 
own  mind  to  suspect  anybody ;  and  yet  it 
was  quite  clear  that  some  one  or  other 
must-have  taken  the  missing  sovereigns. 
Twice  over  money  had  been  abstracted. 
It  couldn't  have  been  cook,  of  that  he  felt 
certain;  nor  Wilkins  either.     Very  re- 
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jipectable  womaD,  cook  —  very  respectable 
butler,  Wilkins.  Not  Morton;  oh  dear 
no,  quite  impossible,  certainly  not  Mor- 
ton. Not  the  housemaid,  nor  the  boy; 
obviously  neither;  well-conducted  young 
people,  every  one  of  them.  But  who  the 
dickens  could  it  be,  then?  for  certainly 
somebody  had  taken  the  money.  The 
^ood  old  colonel  felt  in  his  heart  that  for 
the  sake  of  everybody's  peace  of  mind  it 
was  his  bounden  duty  to  discover  the  real 
culprit  before  saying  a  single  word  to  any- 
body about  It. 

There  was  something  very  ridiculous, 
of  course,  not  to  say  undignified  and  ab- 
surd, in  the  idea  of  an  elderly  field  officer, 
late  in  her  Majesty's  service,  sitting  thus 
for  hour  after  hour  stealthily  behind  his 
own  curtains,  in  the  dark,  as  if  he  were  a 
thief  or  a  burglar,  waiting  to  see  whether 
anybody  came  to  open  his  davenport.  Sir 
Thomas  grew  decidedly  wearied  as  he 
watched  and  waited,  and  but  for  his  strong 
sense  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  of 
tracking  the  guilty  person,  he  would  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  evening  have 
given  up  the  quest  from  sheer  disgust  and 
annoyance  at  the  absurdity  of  the  posi- 
tion. But  no;  he  must  find  out  who  had 
done  it ;  so  there  he  sat,  as  motionless  as 
a  cat  watching  a  mouse-hole,  with  his  eye 
turned  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
davenport,  through  the  slight  slit  between 
the  folded  curtains. 

Ten  o'clock  struck  upon  the  alarum  on 
the  mantelpiece  — half  past  ten  —  eleven. 
Sir  Thomas  stretched  his  legs,  yawned, 
and  muttered  audibly,  "  Confounded  slow, 
really."  Half  past  eleven.  Sir  Thomas 
went  over  noiselessly  to  the  side  table, 
where  the  decanters  were  standing,  and 
helped  himself  to  a  brandy  and  seltzer, 
squeezing  down  the  cork  of  the  bottle 
carefully  with  his  thumb,  to  prevent  its 
popping,  till  all  the  gas  had  escaped  piece* 
meal.  Then  he  crept  back,  still  noise- 
lessly, feeling  more  like  a  convicted  thief 
himself  than  a  knight  commander  of  the 
Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath,  and 
wondering  when  the  deuce  this  pilfering 
lock-breaker  was  going  to  begin  his  nightly 
depredations.  Not  till  after  Harry  came 
back,  most  likely.  The  thief,  whoever  he 
or  she  was,  would  probably  be  afraid  to 
venture  into  the  library  while  there  was 
still  a  chance  of  Harry  returning  unex- 
pectedly and  disturbing  the  whole  pro- 
cedure. But  when  once  Harry  had  gone 
to  bed,  they  would  all  have  heard  from 
Morton  that  Sir  Thomas  was  going  to  be 
out  late,  and  the  thief  would  then  doubt- 
less seize  so  good  an  opportunity  of  help- 
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ing  himself  unperceived  to  the  counted 
sovereigns. 

About  half  past  eleven  there  was  a  sound 
of  steps  upon  the  garden  walk,  and  Harry's 
voice  could  be  heard  audibly  through  the 
half-open  window.  The  colonel  caught 
the  very  words  against  his  will.  Harry 
was  talking  with  Tom  Whitmarsh,  who 
had  walked  round  to  see  him  home;  his 
voice  was  a  little  thick,  as  if  with  wine, 
and  he  seemed  terribly  excited  (to  judge 
by  his  accent)  about  something  or  other 
that  had  just  happened. 

*'  Good-night,  Tom,"  the  young  man  was 
saying,  with  an  outward  show  of  careless- 
ness barely  concealing  a  great  deal  of 
underlying  irritation.  *'  I'll  pay  you  up 
what  I  lost  to-morrow  or  the  next  day. 
You  shall  have  your  money,  don't  be  afraid 
about  it." 

••Oh,  it's  all  right,"  Tom  Whltmarsh's 
voice  answered  in  an  offhand  fashion. 
••Pay  me  whenever  you  like,  you  know, 
Woolrych.  It  doesn  t  matter  to  roe  when 
you  pay  me,  this  year  or  next  year,  so  long 
as  I  get  it  sooner  or  later." 

Sir  Thomas  listened  with  a  sinking 
heart.  ••Play,"  he  thought  to  himself. 
••Play,  play,  play,  already!  It  was  his 
father's  curse,  poor  fellow,  and  I  hope  it 
w^on't  be  Harry's.  It's  some  comfort  to 
think,  anyhow,  that  it's  only  billiards." 

••  Well,  good-night,  Tom,"  Harry  went 
on,  ringing  the  bell  as  he  spoke. 

*•  Goodnight,  Harry.  I  hope  next  time 
the  cards  won't  go  so  persistently  against 
you." 

The  cards!  Phew!  That  was  bad 
indeed.  Sir  Thomas  started.  He  didn't 
object  to  a  quiet  after-dinner  rubber  on 
his  own  account,  naturally ;  but  this  wasn't 
whist;  oh,  no;  nothing  of  the  sort.  This 
was  evidently  serious  playing.  He  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  felt  be  must  talk  very 
decidedly  about  the  matter  to  Harry  to- 
morrow morning. 

••  Is  my  uncle  home  yet,  Wilkins  ?  " 

*•  No,  sir ;  he  said  he  wouldn't  be  back 
probably  till  two  o'clock,  and  we  wasn't  to 
sit  up  for  him." 

*•  AH  right,  then.  Give  me  a  light  for  a 
minute  in  the  library.  I'll  take  a  seltzer 
before  I  go  ap-stairs,  just  to  steady  me." 

Sir  Thomas  almost  laughed  outright. 
This  was  really  too  ridiculous.  Suppose 
after  all  the  waiting  Harry  was  to  come 
over  and  discover  him  sitting  there  in  the 
darkness  by  the  window,  what  a  pretty 
figure  he  would  cut  before  him!  And  be- 
sides, the  whole  thing  would  have  to  come 
out  then,  and  after  all  the  thief  would 
never  be  discovered  and  punished.    The 
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colonel  grew  hot  and  red  in  the  face,  and 
began  to  wish  to  goodness  he  hadn't  in 
the  first  place  let  himself  in,  in  any  way, 
for  this  ridiculous  amateur  detective  busi- 
ness. 

But  Harry  drank  his  seltzer  standing 
by  the  side  table,  with  no  brandy,  either; 
that  was  a  good  thing,  no  brandy.  If  he'd 
taken  brandy  too  in  his  present  excited 
condition,  when  heM  already  certainly  had 
quite  as  much  as  was  at  all  good  for  him, 
Sir  Thomas  would  have  been  justly  and 
seriously  angry.  But  after  all,  Harry  was 
a  good  boy  at  bottom,  and  knew  how  to 
avoid  such  ugly  habits.  He  took  his 
seltzer  and  his  bedroom  candle.  Wilkins 
turned  out  the  light  in  the  room,  and 
Harry  went  up-stairs  by  himself  immedi* 
ately. 

Then  Wilkins  turned  the  key  in  the 
library  door,  and  the  old  gentleman  began 
to  reflect  that  this  was  really  a  most  un- 
comfortable position  for  him  to  be  left  in. 
Suppose  they  locked  him  in  there  till  to- 
morrow morning !  Ah  I  happy  thought ; 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  he  could 
get  out  of  the  library  window  and  let  him- 
self in  at  the  front  door  by  means  of  bis 
latch-key. 

The  servants  all  filed  up-stairs,  one  by 
one,  in  an  irregular  procession  ;  their  feet 
died  away  gradually  upon  the  upper  land- 
ings, and  a  solemn  silence  came  at  last 
over  the  whole  household.  Sir  Thomases 
heart  began  to  beat  faster;  the  excitement 
of  plot  interest  was  growing  stronger  upon 
him.  This  was  the  time  the  thief  would 
surely  choose  to  open  the  davenport.  He 
should  know  now  within  twenty  minutes 
which  it  was  of  all  his  people,  whom  he 
trusted  so  implicitly,  that  was  really  rob- 
bing him. 

And  he  had  treated  them  all  so  kindly 
too.  Ha,  the  rascal  1  he  should  catch  it 
well,  that  he  should,  whoever  he  was,  as 
soon  as  ever  Sir  Thomas  discovered  him. 

Not  if  it  were  Wilkins,  though ;  not  if 
it  were  Wilkins.  Sir  Thomas  hoped  it 
wasn't  really  that  excellent  fellow  Wil- 
kins. A  good  old  tried  and  trusty  ser- 
vant. If  any  unexpected  financial  diffi- 
culties — 

Hush,  hush!  Quietly  now.  A  step 
upon  the  landing. 

Coming  down  noiselessly,  noiselessly, 
noiselessly.  Not  Wilkins;  not  heavy 
enough  for  him,  surely ;  no,  no,  a  woman's 
step,  so  very  light,  so  light  and  noiseless. 
Sir  Thomas  really  hoped  in  his  heart  it 
wasn't  that  pretty,  delicate-looking  girl, 
the  new  housemaid.  If  it  was,  by  Jove, 
yes,  he'd  give  her  a  good  lecture  then  and 
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there,  that  very  minute^  about  it,  ofiFer  to 
pay  her  passage  quietly  out  to  Canada, 
and  —  recommend  her  to  get  married  de* 
cently,  to  some  good  young  fellow,  on  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

The  key  turned  once  more  in  the  lock^ 
and  then  the  door  opened  stealthily.  Some* 
body  glided  like  a  ghost  into  the  qniddle 
of  the  room.  Sir  Thomas,  gazing  intently 
through  the  slit  in  the  curtains,  murmured 
to  himself  that  now  at  last  he  should  fairly 
discover  the  confounded  rascal. 

Hal  How  absurd!  He  could  hardly 
help  laughing  once  more  at  the  ridiculous 
collapse  to  his  high-wrought  expectations. 
And  yet  he  restrained  himself.  It  was 
only  Harry  I  Harry  come  down,  candle 
in  hand,  no  doubt  to  get  another  glass 
of  seltzer.  The  colonel  hoped  not  with 
brandy.  No;  not  with  brandy.  He  put 
the  glass  up  to  his  dry  lips  -—  Sir  Thomas 
could  see  they  were  dry  and  feverish  even 
from  that  distance;  horrid  thing,  this 
gambling !  — and  he  drained  it  off  at  a 
gulp,  like  a  thirsty  man  who  has  tasted 
no  liquor  since  early  morning. 

Then  he  took  up  his  candle  again,  and 
turned  —  not  to  the  door.  Oh,  no.  The 
old  gentleman  watched  him  now  with  sto- 
gular  curiosity,  for  he  was  walking  not  to 
the  door,  but  over  in  the  direction  of  the 
suspected  davenport.  Sir  Thomas  could 
hardly  even  then  guess  at  the  truth.  It 
wasn't,  no,  it  wasn't,  it  couldn't  be  Har- 
ry! not  Harry  that  —  that  borrowed  the 
money  1 

The  young  roan  took  a  piece  of  stout 
wire  from  his  pocket  with  a  terrible  look 
of  despair  and  agony.  Sir  Thomas's  heart 
melted  within  him  as  he  beheld  it.  He 
twisted  the  wire  about  in  the  lock  with  a 
dexterous  pressure,  and  it  opened  easily. 
Sir  Thomas  looked  on,  and  the  tears  rose 
into  his  eyes  slowly  by  instinct;  but  he 
said  never  a  word,  and  watched  intently. 
Harry  held  the  lid  of  the  davenport  open 
for  a  moment  with  one  hand,  and  looked 
at  the  rows  of  counted  gold  within.  The 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  rose  slowly  and 
remorsefully  up  to  the  edge  of  the  desk, 
and  there  hovered  in  an  undecided  fash- 
ion. Sir  Thomas  watched  still  with  his 
heart  breaking.  Then  for  a  second  Harry 
paused.  He  held  back  his  hand  and  ap* 
peared  to  deliberate.  Something  within 
seemed  to  have  affected  him  deeply.  Sir 
Thomas,  though  a  plain  old  soldier,  could 
read  his  face  well  enough  to  know  what  it 
was ;  he  was  thinking  of  the  kind  words 
his  uncle  had  said  to  him  that  very  even- 
ing as  they  sat  together  down  there  at 
dinner* 
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boy,  if  you  iDberit  bis  failiDgs  in  that  di- 
rectioo,  I  hope  his  end  will  be  some  warn- 
ing to  you  to  desist  immediately." 

'*  And  had  you  —  any  reason  to  suspect 
roc  of — of  any  other  fault  —  of — of  any 
graver  fault  —  of  anything  really  very  se- 
rious, uncle  ?  " 

The  colonel  held  his  head  between  his 
hands,  and  answered  very  slowly,  as  if  the 
words  were  wrung  from  him  by  torture: 
'Mf  you  hadn't  yourself  asked  me  the 
question  point  blank,  Harry,  I  would 
never  have  told  you  anything  about  it. 
Yes,  my  boy,  my  dear  boy,  my  poor  boy ; 
1  know  it  all  —  all  —  all  —  absolutely." 

Harry  lifted  up  his  voice  in  one  loud 
cry  and  wail  of  horror,  and  darted  out  of 
the  room  without  another  syllable. 

"  1  know  that  cry,"  the  colonel  said  in 
his  own  heart,  trembling.  "  I  have  heard 
it  before  !  It's  the  very  cry  poor  Walpole 
gave  that  night  at  Boolundshahr,  just  be- 
fore he  went  out  and  shot  himself! " 

IV. 

Harry  had  rushed  out  into  the  garden ; 
of  that.  Sir  Thomas  felt  certain.  He  fol- 
lowed him  hastily,  and  saw  hinr  by  the 
seat  under  the  lime-trees  in  the  far  cor- 
ner; he  had  something  heavy  in  his  right 
band.  Sir  Thomas  came  closer  and  saw 
to  bis  alarm  and  horror  that  it  was  indeed 
the  small  revolver  from  the  old  pistol- 
stand  on  the  wall  of  the  vestibule. 

Even  as  the  poor  old  .soldier  ^azed,  half 
petrified,  the  lad  pushed  a  cartridge  home 
feverisbly  into  one  of  the  chaml^rs,  and 
raised  the  weapon,  with  a  stern  resolo- 
tioD,  up  to  his  temple.  Sir  Thomas  rec- 
ognized in  that  very  moment  of  awe  and 
terror  that  it  was  the  exact  attitude  and 
action  of  Harry's  dead  father.  The  entire 
character  and  tragedy  seemed  to  have 
handed  itself  down  directly  from  father  to 
SOD  without  a  single  change  of  detail  or 
circumstance. 

The  old  man  darted  forward  hurriedly 
with  surprising  haste,  and  caught  Harry's 
band  just  as  the  finger  rested  upon  the 
trigger. 

•*  .My  boy !  roy  boy  I "  be  cried,  wrench- 
ing the  revolver  easily  from  his  trembling 
grasp,  and  flinging  it,  with  a  great  curve, 
to  the  other  end  of  the  garden.  "Not 
that  way !  Not  that  way  !  I  haven't  re- 
proached you  with  one  word,  Harry ;  but ' 
this  is  a  bad  return,  indeed,  for  a  life 
devoted  to  yoo.  Oh,  Harry!  Harry!  not 
by  shuffling  ofif  your  responsibilities  and 
fanning  away  from  them  like  a  coward, 
not  by  that  can  you  ever  mend  matters  in  | 
the  state  yoo  have  got  them  into,  but  by  | 
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living  on,  and  fighting  against  your  evil 
impulses  and  conquering  them  like  a  man 
—  that's  the  way,  the  right  way,  to  get  the 
better  of  them.  Promise  me,  Harry, 
promise  me,  my  boy,  that  whatever  comes 
you  won't  make  away  with  yourself,  as 
your  father  did ;  for  my  sake,  live  on  and 
do  better.  I  am  an  old  man,  an  old  man, 
Harry,  and  I  have  but  you  in  the  world  to 
care  for  or  think  about.  Don't  let  me  be 
shamed  in  my  old  age  by  seeing  the  boy  I 
have  brought  up  and  loved  as  a  son  dying 
in  disgrace,  a  poltroon  and  a  coward. 
Stand  by  your  guns,  my  boy;  siand  by 
your  guns,  and  fight  it  out  to  the  last 
minute." 

Harry's  arm  fell  powerless  to  his  side, 
and  he  broke  down  utterly,  in  his  shame 
and  self-abasement  flinging  himself  wildly 
upon  the  seat  beneath  the  lime-trees  and 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands  to  hide 
the  hot  tears  that  were  bursting  forth  in 
a  feverish  torrent. 

"  I  will  go,"  be  said  at  last,  in  a  chok- 
ing voice.  **  I  will  go,  uncle,  and  talk  to 
Milly." 

**  Do,"  the  colonel  said,  soothing  his 
arm  tenderly.  "Do,  my  boy.  She's  a 
good  girl,  and  shell  advise  vou  rightly. 
Go  and  speak  to  her ;  but  before  you  go, 
promise  me,  promise  me." 

Harry  rose,  and  tried  to  shake  off  Sir 
Thomas's  heavy  hand,  laid  with  a  fatherly 
pressure  upon  his  struggling  shoulder. 
But  he  couldn't ;  the  old  soldier  was  still 
too  strong  for  him.  *'  Promise  roe,"  he 
said  once  more  caressingly, "  promise  me ; 
promise  roe !  '* 

Harry  hesitated  for  a  second  in  his 
troubled  roind;  then  with  an  effort,  he 
answered  slowly,  "  I  promise,  uncle." 

Sir  Thomas  released  him,  and  he  rushed 
wildly  away.  ••  Remember,"  the  colonel 
cried  aloud,  as  he  went  in  at  the  open 
folding  windows,  "  remember,  Harry,  you 
are  on  your  honor.  I  f  you  break  parole  I 
shall  think  very  badly,  very  badly  indeed, 
of  you." 

But  as  the  old  roao  turned  back  sadly 
into  his  lonely  library,  he  thought  to  him- 
self, '*  I  wonder  whether  I  oughtn't  to 
have  dealt  more  harshly  with  him  I  I 
wonder  whether  I  was  right  in  letting  him 
off  so  easily  for  two  such  extremely  — 
such  extremely  grave  breaches  of  military 
discipline!" 

V. 

**Then  yoa  think,  Milly,  that's  what 
I  ought  to  do?  Yon  think  I'd  better  go 
and  never  come  back  again  till  I  feel  quite 
sure  of  myself  ?  " 
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"  I  think  so,  Harry,  I  think  so  —  I 
think  so.  And  yet  —  it's  very  bard  not  to 
see  you  for  so  long,  Harry." 

**  But  I  shall  write  to  you  every  day, 
Milly,  however  long  it  may  be  ;  and  if  I 
conquer  myself,  why,  then,  Milly,  I  shall 
feel  I  can  come  back  fit  to  marry  you. 
I'm  not  fit  now,  and  unless  I  feel  that  I've 
put  myself  straight  with  you  and  my  uncle, 
I'll  never  come  back  again  —  never,  never, 
never!" 

Milly's  lips  trembled,  but  she  only  an- 
swered bravely,  "  That's  well,  Harry  ;  for 
then  you'll  make  all  the  more  effort,  and 
for  my  sake  I'm  sure  you'll  conquer. 
But,  Harry,  I  wish  before  you  go  you'd 
tell  me  plainly  what  else  is  it  that  you've 
been  doing  besides  playing  and  losing 
your  uncle's  money." 

"Oh,  Milly,  Milly,  I  can't—  I  mustn't. 
If  I  were  to  tell  you,  you  could  never  again 
respect  me  —  you  could  never  love  me." 

Milly  was  a  wise  girl,  and  pressed  him 
no  further.  After  all,  there  are  some 
things  it  is  better  for  none  of  us  to  know 
about  one  another,  and  this  thing  was  just 
one  of  them. 

So  Harry  Walpole  went  away  from 
Cheltenham,  nobody  knew  whither,  except 
Milly  ;  not  daring  to  confide  the  secret  of 
his  whereabouts  even  to  his  uncle,  nor 
seeing  that  sole  friend  once  more  before 
he  went,  but  going  away  that  very  night, 
on  his  own  resources,  to  seek  his  own  for- 
tune as  best  he  might  in  the  great  world 
of  London.  **  Tell  my  uncle  why  I  have 
gone,"  he  said  to  Milly  ;  **  that  it  is  in  order 
to  conquer  myself;  and  tell  him  that  I'll 
write  to  you  constantly,  and  that  you  will 
let  him  know  from  time  to  time  whether 
I  am  well  and  making  progress." 

It  was  a  hard  time  for  poor  old  Sir 
Thomas,  no  doubt,  those  four  years  that 
Harry  was  away  from  him,  he  knew  not 
where,  and  he  was  left  alone  by  himself 
in  his  dreary  home;  but  he  felt  it  was 
best  so;  he  knew  Harry  was  trying  to 
conquer  himself.  How  Harry  lived,  or 
what  he  was  doing  he  never  heard;  but 
once  or  twice  Milly  hinted  to  him  that 
Harry  seemed  sorely  io  want  of  money, 
and  Sir  Thomas  gave  her  some  to  send 
him,  and  every  time  it  was  at  once  re- 
turned, with  a  very  firm  but  gentle  mes- 
sage from  Harry  to  say  that  he  was  able, 
happily,  to  do  without  it,  and  would  not 
further  trouble  his  uncle.  It  was  only 
from  Milly  that  Sir  Thomas  could  learn 
anything  about  his  dear  boy,  and  he  saw 
her  and  asked  her  about  him  so  often  that 
he  learned  at  last  to  love  her  like  a  daugh- 
ter. 
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The  four  years  rolled  slowly  away,  and 
at  the  end  of  them  Sir  Thomas  was  one 
day  sitting  in  his  little  library,  somewhat 
disconsolate,  and  reflecting  to  himself  that 
he  ought  to  have  somebody  living  with 
him  at  his  time  of  life,  when  suddenly 
there  came  a  ring  and  a  knock  that  made 
him  start  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  for  he 
recognized  them  at  once  as  being  Harry's. 
Next  moment  the  servant  brought  him  in 
a  card,  on  which  was  engraved  in  small 
letters,  "Dr.  H.  Walpole,"  and  down  in 
the  left-hand  corner,  "  Surrey  Hospital." 

Sir  Thomas  turned  the  card  over  and 
over  with  a  momentary  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment, for  he  had  somehow  fancied  to 
himself  that  Harry  had  gone  off  cover- 
ing himself  with  glory  among  Zulus  or 
Afghans,  and  he  couldn't  help  deling  that 
beside  that  romantic  dream  of  soldierly 
rehabilitation  a  plain  doctor's  life  was  ab- 
surdly prosaic.  Next  moment  Harry  him- 
self was  grasping  his  hand  warmly,  and 
prose  and  poetry  were  alike  forgotten,  in 
that  one  vivid,  all-absorbing  delight  of  bis 
boy  recovered. 

As  soon  as  the  first  flush  of  excitement 
was  fairly  over,  and  Harry  had  cried  re- 
gretfully, "  Why,  uncle,  how  much  older 
you're  looking!"  and  Sir  Thomas  had  ex- 
claimed in  his  fatherly  joy,  "  Why,  Harry, 
my  boy,  what  a  fine  fellow  you've  turned 
out,  God  bless  me ! "  Harrv  took  a  little 
bank  bag  of  sovereigns  from  his  coat 
pocket  and  laid  it  down,  very  red,  upon 
the  corner  of  the  table.  "Those  are 
yours,  uncle,"  he  said  simply. 

Sir  Thomas's  first  impulse  was  to  say, 
"No,  no,  my  boy;  keep  them,  keep  them, 
and  let  us  forget  all  about  it,"  but  he 
checked  himself  just  in  time,  for  he  saw 
that  the  best  and  rightest  thing  all  round 
was  to  take  them  quietly  and  trouble  poor 
Harry  no  more  with  the  recollection. 
"Thank  you,  my  boy,"  the  old  soldier  an- 
swered, taking  them  up  and  pocketing 
them  as  though  it  were  merely  the  repay- 
ment of  an  ordinary  debt.  ("The  school 
for  the  orphan  children  of  officers  io  the 
army  will  be  all  the  richer  for  it,"  he 
thought  to  himself.)  "  And  now  tell  me, 
Harry,  how  have  you  been  living,  and 
what  have  you  been  doing  ever  since  I 
last  saw  you." 

"  Uncle,"  Harry  cried  —  he  hadn't  un- 
learnt to  think  of  him  and  call  him  by  that 
fond  old  name,  then — "  uncle,  I've  been 
conquering  myself.  From  the  day  I  left 
you  I've  never  touched  a  card  once  —  not 
once,  uncle." 

"  Except,  I  suppose,  for  a  quiet  rubber,** 
the  old  colonel  put  in  softly. 
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"  Not  even  for  a  rubber,  uncle,"  Harry 
answered,  half  smiling;  "nor  a  cue  nor  a 
dice-box  either,  nor  anything  like  thero. 
IVe  determined  to  steer  clear  of  all  the 
dangers  that  surround  me  by  inheritance, 
and  Vm  not  ^oing  to  begin  again  as  long 
as  I  live,  uncle." 

**  That's  well,  Harry,  that's  well.  And 
you  didn't  go  in  for  a  direct  commission, 
then  ?  I  was  in  hopes,  my  boy,  that  you 
would  still,  in  spite  of  everything,  go  into 
the  queen's  service." 

Harry's  face  fell  a  little.  "Uncle,"  he 
said,  **  Tm  sorry  to  have  disappointed 
you ;  sorry  to  have  been  compelled  to  run 
counter  to  any  little  ambitions  you  might 
have  bad  for  me  in  that  respect ;  but  I  felt, 
after  all  you  told  me  that  day,  that  the 
army  would  be  a  very  dangerous  profes- 
sion  for  me  ;  and  though  I  didn't  want  to 
be  a  coward  and  run  away  from  danger,  I 
didn't  want  to  be  foolhardy  and  needlessly 
expose  myself  to  it.  So  1  thought  on  the 
whole  it  would  be  wiser  for  me  to  give  up 
the  direct  commission  business  altogether, 
and  go  in  at  once  for  being  a  doctor.  It 
was  safer,  and  therefore  better  in  the  end 
both  for  me  and  for  you,  uncle." 

Sir  Thomas  took  the  young  man's  hand 
once  more,  and  pressed  it  gently  with  a 
fatherly  pressure.  "  My  boy,"  he  said, 
**you  are  right,  quite  right  —  a  great  deal 
more  right,  indeed,  than  1  was.  But  how 
on  earth  have  you  found  money  to  keep 
yourself  alive  and  pay  for  your  education 
all  these  years  —  tell  me,  Harry?" 

Harry's  face  flushed  up  again,  this  time 
with  honest  pride,  as  he  answered  bravely, 
"  I've  earned  enough  by  teaching  and 
drawing  to  pay  my  way  the  whole  time, 
till  I  got  qualified.  And  I've  been  quali- 
fied now  for  nine  months,  and  got  a  post 
as  house  surgeon  at  our  hospital ;  but  I've 
waited  to  come  and  tell  you  till  I'd  saved 
up  that  money,  you  know,  out  of  my  salary, 
and  now  I'm  coming  back  to  settle  down 
in  practice  here,  uncle." 

Sir  Thomas  said  nothing,  but  he  rose 
from  his  chair  and  took  both  Harry's 
hands  in  his  with  tears.  For  a  few  min- 
utes he  looked  at  him  tenderly  and  ad- 
miringly, then  he  said  in  his  simple  way, 
**  God  bless  you  I  God  bless  you !  I 
couldn't  have  done  it  myself,  my  boy.  I 
couldn't  have  done  it  myself,  Harry." 

There  was  a  minute's  pause,  and  then 
Sir  Thomas  began  again,  '*  What  a  secre- 
tive little  girl  that  dear  little  Miss  Milly 
must  be,  never  to  have  told  me  a  word  of 
all  this,  Harry!  She  kept  as  quiet  about 
all  details  as  if  she  was  sworn  to  the 
utmost  secrecy." 
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Harry  rose  and  opened  the  library  door* 
"Milly!"  he  called  out,  and  a  light  little 
figure  glided  in  from  the  drawing-room 
opposite. 

"  We  expect  to  be  married  in  three 
weeks,  uncle  —  as  soon  as  the  banns  can 
be  published,"  Harry  went  on,  presenting 
his  future  wife  as  it  were  to  the  colonel. 
**  M'lly's  money  will  just  be  enough  for  us 
to  live  upon  until  I  can  scrape  together  a 
practice,  and  she  has  confidence  enough 
in  me  to  believe  that  in  the  end  I  shall 
manage  to  get  one." 

Sir  Thomas  drew  her  down  to  his  chair 
and  kissed  her  forehead.  "Milly,"  he 
said  softly, "  you  have  chosen  well.  Harry, 
you  have  done  wisely.  I  shall  have  two 
children  now  instead  of  one.  If  you  are 
to  live  near  me  I  shall  be  very  happy. 
But,  Harry,  you  have  proved  yourself 
well.  Now  you  must  let  me  buy  you  a 
practice."  Grant  Allen. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
SOME  ASPECTS  OF  HOME  RULE. 

BY  EDWARD  A.   FREEMAN. 

The  question  of  home  rule  for  Ireland 
has  lately  become  "the  question  of  the 
day,"  what  those  whose  division  of  time 
is  still  more  minute  call  the  "question  of 
the  hour."  To  see  it  become  so  all  of  a 
sudden  is  startling  to  none  more  than  to 
those  who  have  thought  about  the  matter 
years  ago,  and  who  have  felt  all  along  that 
the  time  when  it  would  be  a  great  ques- 
tion must  come  sooner  or  later.  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  learn  at  least  two 
things.  One  is  a  comparatively  small 
matter,  the  difficulty  which  any  political 
thinker  has  in  getting  a  hearing  if  he  is 
not  at  least  a  member  of  Parliament.  If 
he  gets  noticed  at  all,  he  is  most  likely 
dismissed  as  *^  irresponsible."  The  other 
goes  deeper  into  human  nature.  It  is  the 
extreme  folly  of  seeing  a  thing  before  the 
general  public  is  ready  to  see  it  too. 
Such  an  one  certainly  gets  no  credit  either 
at  the  time  when  he  first  sees  the  thing 
or  at  the  time  when  the  general  public 
first  sees  it.  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
all  the  while  be  doing  some  good;  but  if 
so,  he  does  it  so  slowly  and  indirectly  that 
he  cannot  feel  certain  whether  he  is  doing 
any.  One  who  has  long  thought  of  home 
rule,  who  has  for  years  been  inclined  to 
home  rule,  but  who  has  looked  on  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  as  so  dead  set 
against  home  rule  that  it  was  useless  to 
say  a  word  about  it,  is  puzzled  at  the  pres* 
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eat  state  of  things  in  a  way  which  ODe 
who  has  not  before  thou^^ht  about  the 
matter  will  hardly  understand.  It  is  what 
he  knew  must  come  sometime  or  other, 
but,  for  that  very  reason,  it  seems  all  the 
more  strange  when  it  does  come.  In  Au- 
gust, 1874,  I  wrote  an  article  in  the  Fart- 
nightly  Review^  headed  "  Federalism  and 
Home  Rule,*'  suggested  by  the  debate 
which  had  then  lately  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Butt's  home- 
rule  proposals.  I  tried  to  point  out  cer* 
tain  analogies  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
mistaken,  and  I  argued  against  Mr.  Butt's 
particular  scheme.  And  I  did  not  see 
then  so  clearly  as  I  do  now  —  for  events 
had  not  then  made  it  so  clear  as  they  have 
since  —  how  utterly  the  scheme  of  an  in- 
corporating union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  failed.  But  I  saw  then 
that  the  question  was  a  serious  one,  aris- 
ing out  of  real  grounds  in  the  past  history 
and  present  state  of  Ireland ;  and  I  pleaded 
that  the  demand  for  home  rule,  or  even 
for  complete  separation,  was  not  to  be 
**  pooh-poohed  "  or  thrust  aside  as  unrea- 
sonable in  itself.  I  hardly  dare  to  quote 
what  I  wrote  in  March,  1879,  in  an  Amer- 
ican periodical,  the  Princeton  Rernew^  in 
an  article  headed  ''Sentimental  and  Prac- 
tical Politics."  But  it  came  to  this:  that 
the  question  of  home  rule  had  been  lately 
spoken  of  in  very  powerful  quarters  as  a 
thing  utterly  unpractical  and  unworthy  of 
serious  notice,  and  that  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  so  spoken  of  proved  of  itself, 
according  to  a  certain  law  which  I  went 
on  to  explain  at  length,  that  home  rule 
was  going  to  become  a  very  practical 
question  before  long.  Now,  it  is  worth 
notice  that  the  year  1870  came  just  before 
the  year  1880,  and  that  from  the  year  1880 
onwards,  home  rule  was  again  heard  of 
pretty  largely.  Again,  in  1882,  in  my  lit- 
tle book  of  "Impressions  of  the  United 
States,"  I  spoke  of  myself  —  casually  to 
be  sure,  with  a  view  to  soften  a  little  Irish 
indignation  —  as  one  who  had  once  spoken 
for  home  rule.  1  mention  all  this,  not 
that  I  suppose  any  one  cares  for  the  ex- 
act process  of  conviction  in  my  own  mind, 
but  because  I  do  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  my  conviction,  whatever  it  may  be 
worth,  is  the  growing  conviction  of  years, 
that  it  is  not  taken  up  on  a  sudden,  be- 
cause everybody  is  talking  about  the  mat- 
ter, or  because  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 
reported  to  take  a  certain  view  about  it. 
•  I  simply  say  now  what  I  might  have  said 
some  years  back,  only  that  then  there  was 
no  chance  of  a  hearing,  and  now  there 
is. 


We  may  begin  with  the  fact  that  the 
attempt  at  an  incorporating  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  failed.  Be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  Great  Britain 
—  that  is,  between  difiFerent  parts  of  the 
same  island  —  it  has  succeeded  ;  between 
the  two  great  islands  lying  side  by  side  it 
has  not  succeeded.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Scotland  and  Wales  mav  before  long  ask 
for  somewhat  more  of  local  government 
than  they  have  at  present.  But  this  is 
for  the  same  reason  which  makes  England 
also  likely  to  ask  for  more  of  local  govern- 
ment than  it  has  at  present.  It  is  plain 
that  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  set  to  do  a  great  many  things, 
English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh,  as  well  as 
Irish,  which  it  would  be  well  to  have  done 
by  local  bodies.  But  no  part  of  the  isle 
of  Britain  asks  for  the  breaking  up  of  the 
union  between  the  three  parts  of  the  isle 
of  Britain.  No  one  asks  for  home  rale 
for  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  or  for 
any  part  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales, 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  home  rule  is 
asked  for  Ireland.  Home  rule  is  an  elastic 
phrase,  and  it  may  take  in  total  separation, 
the  establishment  of  Ireland  as  a  State 
perfectly  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
like  its  other  neighbors  of  France  and 
Belgium.  As  England  and  Normandy, 
once  connected,  have  long  been  separated, 
so  may  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  long 
connected  and  at  last  united,  also  be  sep- 
arated. Some  Irishmen  at  least  wish  for 
this.  But  assuredly  no  one  in  the  isle  of 
Britain  wishes  for  anything  of  the  kind  to 
happen  within  the  isle  of  Britain.  No 
man  in  Scotland  wishes  to  bring  back  the 
state  of  things  before  1603.  But  home 
rule  is  commonly  understood  to  mean 
something  less  than  this,  to  mean  a  modi- 
fied independence  for  Ireland,  such  a 
measure  of  independence  as  shall  not 
wholly  sever  the  political  connection  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
which  shall  still  make  Ireland  for  many 
purposes  a  separate  State.  Now  some- 
thing of  this  kind  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  most  Irishmen  do  wish  for. 
While  no  Scotsman  wishes  to  go  back  to 
the  state  of  things  before  1707,  most  Irish- 
men do  wish  to  go  back  to  something  like 
the  state  of  things  before  1800.  What- 
ever local  feelings  may  exist,  whatever 
local  grievances  may  exist,  in  any  corner 
of  Great  Britain,  no  one  wishes  to  make 
such  a  separation  between  any  of  the 
parts  of  Great  Britain  as  even  the  least 
extreme  form  of  home  rule  would  make 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In 
other  words,  the  incorporating  anion  be- 
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tween  the  several  parts  of  Great  Britain 
has  succeeded ;  it  has  the  cooseDt  of  the 
whole  people  of  Great  Britain;  but  the 
incorporating  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  failed;  it  has  not  the  con- 
sent of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland;  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
wish  to  undo  it. 

And  it  is  neither  wonderful  nor  unrea- 
sonable that  they  should  so  wish.  They 
have  geography  and  history  on  their  side. 
The  map  shows  a  great  group  Of  islands, 
which  look  as  if  they  were  meant  to  form 
a  whole  of  some  kind.  Among  these  two 
are  far  greater  than  the  rest,  and  of  those 
two  one  is  far  greater  than  the  other. 
The  two  great  islands,  though  forming 
part  of  one  group,  lie  so  far  apart  as  to  be 
quite  distinct  from  each  other,  further 
apart  in  short  than  the  greater  island  lies 
from  the  continent.*  And  the  greater 
island  is  surrounded  by  a  host  of  smaller 
islands,  most  of  them  lying  so  near  to  the 
greater  as  to  seem  its  natural  appendages. f 
All  this  looks  very  much  as  if  the  natural 
state  of  things  was  for  the  whole  group  of 
islands  to  form  a  political  whole  of  some 
kind,  and  yet  for  the  connection  between 
the  two  great  islands  to  be  less  close  than 
the  connection  between  the  di£Eerent  parts 
of  the  greater  island  or  between  the  greater 
island  and  the  smaller  islands  that  sur- 
round it.  In  other  words,  the  geography 
of  the  islands  seems  to  point  to  home 
rule  for  Ireland,  rather  than  either  com- 
plete separation  or  incorporating  union, 
as  the  natural  relation  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

But  the  presumptions  of  geography  may 
be,  and  often  have  been,  overruled  by  the 
facts  of  history.  Only  in  this  case  the 
presumptions  of  geography  and  the  facts 
of  history  look  the  same  way.  There  has 
been  for  many  ages  a  close  connection 
between  the  history  of  Ireland  and  that  of 
Great  Britain.  At  first  sight  it  might 
seem  that  the  final  result  of  that  long  con- 
nection had  been  to  win  over  Ireland  to 
the  likeness  of  Great  Britain.  A  large 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  is  of 
English,  another  large  part  of  Scottish, 

*  At  one  point  of  course  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
come  very  near  togettier.  But  the  point  where  they 
come  nearest  is  nut  the  usual  point  of  passage.  The 
practical  distance  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
the  distance  between  Holyhead  and  Kingston,  as  the 
practical  distance  between  Enjiland  and  France  is  the. 
distance  between  Dover  and  Calais.  And  that  we  in- 
stinctively speak  of  Holyhead  as  if  it  was  in  Great 
Britain  bears  on  another  part  of  the  remarks  in  the  text. 

t  The  Nurmati  islanas,  politically  connected  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Scanoinavian  islands,  politically 
uaited  with  Great  Britain,  have  each  their  own  story. 
I  am  speaking  of  islands  like  Wight,  Anglesey,  Bute, 
which  aretpractically  pan  of  Great  Britain. 


descent.  The  English  language  has  so 
largely  displaced  the  Irish  as  the  tongue 
both  of  natives  and  settlers  that  the  nat- 
ural speech  of  the  island  has  become  a 
mere  survival.  In  all  departments  of  law 
and  administration  Ireland  appears  as  lit- 
tle more  than  a  reproduction  of  England. 
By  whatever  means  all  this  has  come 
about,  it  works  together  with  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  islands  to  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  hard  altogether  to 
sever  every  tie  between  them,  and  to  pro- 
claim that  for  the  future  they  shall  be  to 
each  other  as  foreign  lands.  And  yet 
when  we  see  by  what  means  this  close 
connection  between  the  two  islands  has 
been  brought  about,  we  shall  not  wonder 
that  the  smaller  island  should  yearn  for 
some  change  which  may  undo  a  past  which 
must  indeed  be  hateful.  The  story  of  the 
relations  between  England  and  Ireland  is 
a  story  of  conquest,  and  a  story  of  such 
conquest  as  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  western  Europe  since  the  Saracen  con- 
quest of  Spain.  It  is  a  story  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  anything  which  has  ever  gone 
on  between  any  of  the  several  parts,  the 
once  hostile  parts,  of  Great  Britain.  En- 
glrshmen,  Scotsmen,  Welshmen,  have  in 
past  ages  been  enemies,  and  bitter  ene- 
mies ;  they  have  had,  and  not  without 
reason,  deep  and  long  standing  grudges 
against  each  other.  But  the  enmity  has 
been  such  as  might  turn  to  friendship,  the 
grudges  have  been  such  as  the  course  of 
time  might  heal  over.  For  not  one  of  the 
three  nations  of  Britain  has  ever  held 
either  of  the  others  in  abiding  bondage  in 
its  own  land.  Ireland  was  conquered  by 
England ;  so  was  Wales ;  but  Wales  was 
not  conquered  as  Ireland  was.  As  far  as 
outward  show  goes,  Wales  has  undergone 
less  of  assimilation  to  England  than  Ire- 
land has.  The  Welsh  tongue  is  the  tongue 
of  Wales  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
Irish  tongue  is  the  tongue  of  Ireland. 
But  that  Enorlish  has  so  largely  become 
the  tongue  oflreland  is  in  truth  the  badge 
of  such  a  conquest  as  Wales  never  under- 
went. Wales  was  conquered,  but  the 
Welsh  people  were  never  proscribed  or 
enslaved  in  their  own  land.  Wales  is  a 
rare  case  of  a  conquered  people  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  political  level  of  their  con- 
querors, with  very  little  of  assimilation  to 
them.  It  is  hard  to  see  that  Wales  has 
had  any  serious  practical  grievances  since 
its  incorporation  with  England  under 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Even  long  before  that 
time  the  history  of  Wales  was  not  at  all 
like  the  history  of  Ireland;  since  that 
time  it  has  been  unlike  indeed.    Ireland 
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difiFers  from  most  other  conquered  coun- 
tries in  this,  that  the  state  of  conquest, 
the  process  of  conquest,  has  been  pro- 
longed for  ages.  Its  only  parallel  in  Eu- 
rope is  to  be  found  in  the  south-eastern 
lands  which  have  been  in  bondage  to  the 
Turk.  The  process  of  conquest  went  on 
for  five  hundred  years;  the  direct  results 
of  conquest  abide  still.  For  five  hundred 
years  and  more,  a  ceaseless  war,  almost  a 
truceless  war,  a  war  utterly  unlike  war 
wa^ed  by  one  civilized  nation  against  an- 
other, went  on  between  English  and  Irish 
in  Ireland.  Then  came  conquest;  then 
came  revolt  and  massacre;  then  came  a 
second  and  more  thorough  conquest;  then 
came  another  revolt;  then  came  a  third 
conquest  more  thorough  than  all.  And 
on  this  third  conquest  followed  a  century 
of  bondage,  a  time  when  the  Irish  people 
were  trodden  down  in  their  own  land  as  no 
other  people  ever  were  trodden  down  out- 
side the  dominions  of  the  Turk.  Search 
and  see  what  the  Irish  penal  code  of  the 
last  century  was,  and  judge  whether  its 
memory  is  likely  to  have  passed  away. 
Then  came  disputes  between  the  English 
conquerors  of  Ireland  and  the  English  of 
the  ruling  island.  Then  came  a  momentary 
independence  of  Ireland,  which  meant  in- 
dependence for  the  conquerors  of  Ireland, 
and  not  for  her  own  people.  Then  came 
another  revolt,  another  conquest,  followed 
this  time  by  an  incorporating  union  with 
the  conquering  island.  The  Irish  were 
forced  into  an  unwilling  union  with  a  peo- 
ple whom  they  looked  on,  whom  the  facts 
of  a  long  history  forced  them  to  look  on, 
as  strangers  and  enemies.  And  we  think 
it  something  strange  and  unnatural  that, 
as  soon  as  they  felt  themselves  strong 
enough,  they  turned  round  and  demanded 
that  such  an  union  should  be  dissevered. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  an  impartial 
observer  of  English  and  Irish  relations 
might  say  to  the  Englishman  of  our  own 
day,  — 

Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues. 

Certainly  for  a  long  time  past  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  will  on  the  part  of  En- 
glishmen to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  Meas- 
ures upon  measures  have  been  passed 
with,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  truest  desire  to 
remove  anv  grievance  that  Ireland  can 
complain  of.  But  the  attempts  to  do  good 
have  sometimes  been  awkward,  and  at  the 
best  they  have  been  done  in  the  style  of  a 
well-disposed  master  or  parent  granting 
something  to  a  servant  or  a  child.  The 
boasted  incorporation  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain  on  equal  terms  has  proved 


a  mere  delusion.  Ireland  has  remained  a 
dependency.  The  commonest  forms  of 
speech  used  by  Englishmen  towards  Ire- 
land prove  it.  Ireland  is  always  spoken 
of  as  something  under  our  care,  something 
ivhich  we  ought  to  treat  well,  but  which  it 
is  for  us  to  treat  somehow.  And  we  are 
amazed  when  we  find  that  the  Irish,  with 
the  feelings  of  a  long-oppressed  nation 
awaking  to  a  feeling  of  national  life,  show 
that  they  had  rather  not  be  treated  at  all, 
but  would  be  better  pleased  to  settle  their 
affairs  for  themselves.  Many  of  us  think 
this  perfectly  right  when  Italy  is  set  free 
from  the  Austrian,  when  Greece  or  Bul- 
garia is  set  free  from  the  Turk.  But  when 
it  is  England  that  has  played  the  part  of 
Turk  or  Austrian,  then  **tbe  case  is  al- 
tered, quoth  Plowden." 

Of  course,  I  allow,  I  have  already  al- 
lowed, that  for  a  long  time  past  we  have 
played  the  Turk  or  Austrian  in  a  way  to 
which  no  recorded  Turk  or  Austrian  is 
known  to  have  played  the  part.  But  for 
so  doing  we  must  not  expect  gratitude, 
for  in  truth  none  is  due.  We  have  tried 
to  be  good  masters ;  but  good  masters  are 
still  masters.  We  redress,  as  we  think, 
one  grievance,  and  we  think  it  ungrateful 
that  the  demand  immediately  follows  for 
the  redress  of  another  grievance.  We 
think  that  this  is  something  specially  Irish* 
specially  unreasonable.  Yet  it  is  only  the 
common  law  of  man's  nature.  Raise  a 
nation  one  step,  and  it  wishes  to  be  raised 
another;  put  an  end  to  gross  oppression, 
and  it  asks  for  political  rights ;  grant 
political  rights,  and,  if  union  is  ofiFensive  to 
national  feelings,  it  asks  for  independence. 
The  Irish  are  doing  only  what  every  other 
nation  would  do  in  the  like  case,  what 
we  admire  other  nations  for  doing  when 
our  own  interests  or  our  own  pride  are 
not  touched.  But  if  our  own  interests 
or  our  own  pride  are  touched,  then  we  talk 
of  turbulence  and  ingratitude.  England 
has  certainly,  for  many  years  past,  tried  to 
do  justice  to  Ireland,  or  rather  to  show 
fa%'or  to  Ireland.  For  this  we  expect  Ire- 
land to  be  grateful.  But,  as  long  as  jus- 
tice takes  the  form  of  favor,  Ireland  will 
assuredly  not  acknowledge  the  claim  to 
gratitude. 

And  now  at  last  the  Irish  question  has 
come  to  the  front.  Home  rule  is  no 
longer  snubbed  as  something  lying** out 
of  the  range  of  practical  politics**^ that 
stage  which  always  goes  immediately  be- 
fore a  question  becomes  the  Question  of 
the  day.  The  papers  are  full  of  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  general  prospect 
of  home  rule,  full  of  particular  schemes  by 


whicn  this  or  tnat  tninker  or  projector 
deems  that  the  general  proposal  mav  be 
best  carried  out.  The  columns  of  the 
Times  have  been  open  to  contributions  of 
ail  sorts  and  sizes,  including  some  papers 
from  eminent  men  opposed  to  home  rule, 
which  the  supporters  of  home  rule  are 
bound  at  least  carefully  to  weigh.  Such  a 
letter  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  on 
December  29,  at  least  makes  us  stop  and 
think.  Now  each  man  looks  at  the  matter 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  To  me  the 
controversy  comes  specially  home  as  con- 
tinuing the  issues  that  were  raised  when  I 
wrote  on  the  matter  eleven  years  back  in 
the  Forini^htiy  Rtznew*  Besides  all  its 
other  aspects,  the  question  in  the  shape 
of  the  different  schemes  of  home  rule  that 
have  been  proposed,  supplies  a  most  in- 
teresting study  in  the  science  of  consti- 
tutions. Its  bearing  in  this  way  is  forci- 
bly put  in  an  anonymous  article  in  the 
Times  of  December  26,  1885,  the  third  of 
a  series  headed,  *'  What  Home  Rule 
means."  The  paper  contains  much  be- 
longing to  other  lines  of  observation,  in 
which  I  cannot  follow  the  writer,  and 
some  things  which  I  cannot  accept  in  lines 
on  which  1  am  better  able  to  speak.  Nor 
do  I  see  my  own  likeness  when  I  am  said 
to  be  "  a  warm,  almost  a  fanatical  advo- 
cate of  federalism."  I  might,  I  imagine, 
be  as  truly  called  a  fanatical  advocate  of 
monarchy  or  of  democracy,  of  great  states 
or  of  small,  of  established  or  of  unestab- 
lished  churches,  because  I  hold  that  any 
of  them  may  be  the  right  thing,  as  any 
of  them  may  be  the  wrong,  in  this  or  that 
time  or  place.  I  venture  to  see  in  the 
epithet  a  sign  that  the  writer  has  no  very 
clear  notion  what  federalism  is.  But  an- 
other side  of  the  case,  one  which  has  been 
less  noticed  than  might  have  been  looked 
for,  he  lays  bare  with  no  small  skill,  though 
still  with  a  certain  confusion  of  ideas  :  — 

A  partition  of  legisiative  functions  between 
an  Imperial  Parliament  and  a  local  Legisla- 
ture, however  ambitious  or  however  humble, 
involves  a  series  of  far-reaching  and  hitherto 
unconsidered  changes  in  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. The  advantages  of  an  unwritten  and, 
therefore,  an  elastic  constitution  must  disap- 
pear ;  there  must  be  an  instrument—  a  charter 
or  a  number  of  charters — accepted  by  the 
communities  interested,  and  defining,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  powers  conceded  to  the  local 
legislatures  and,  on  the  other,  those  reserved 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  further  to  argue 
that,  as  either  the  "  Imperial  "or  the  local 
assembly  may  attempt  to  go  beyond  its 
powers,  some  such  institution  as  the  Su- 


preme court  ot  the  United  btates  will  be 
needed  to  decide,  on  occasion,  whether 
such  excess  of  authoritv  has  taken  place. 
Now,  all  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  in- 
deed most  important,  with  regard  to  some 
possible  forms  of  home  rule.  If  the  rela- 
tion is  to  be  quasi'itdef2\  —  an  union 
strictly  federal  can  hardly  exist  between 
two  members  only  —  that  is,  if  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  and  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  are  to  be  bodies  indepen- 
dent of  one  another,  with  or  without 
some  common  Parliament  for  "  Imperial" 
affair's,  the  powers  of  all  these  bodies 
must  be  defined,  and  there  must  be  some 
such  body  as  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule 
whether  the  limit  laid  down  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to.  And  this  possibility, 
and  the  consequences  which  might  arise 
from  it,  have  certainly  not  been  thought  of 
as  they  should  have  been.  The  change 
from  an  unwritten  to  a  written  constitu- 
tion—  a  point  noticed  also  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  —  would  be  a  very  great  change, 
and  surely  not  a  change  for  the  better. 
But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  all 
possible  schemes  of  home  rule;  it  does 
not,  for  instance,  apply  to  the  scheme  of 
Mr.  O'Connor,  in  the  Times  of  December 
19;  who  would  be  satisfied  with  giving 
Ireland  the  position  of  one  of  those  colo- 
nies which  have  the  highest  amount  of 
local  independence.  It  does  not  apply  to 
any  relation  where  the  writer's  own  words, 
"Imperial,"  " local,"  " conceded,"  are  in 
place.  If  there  is  to  be  somebody  hold- 
ing an  "Imperial"  position,  while  the 
other  body  is  to  be  simply  local,  the  rela- 
tion is  not  federal,  or  even  ^»<2x/-federa], 
and  the  consequences  which  follow  on  the 
federal  relation  need  not  follow  from  it. 
It  is  well  to  remember,  though  some  popu- 
lar phrases  obscure  the  fact,  that  what  is 
federal  cannot  be  imperial,  and  that  what 
is  imperial  cannot  be  federal.  A  federa- 
tion cannot  hold  an  imperial  position  to- 
wards its  own  members;  it  possibly  may 
hold  an  imperial  position  towards  some 
people  or  district  lying  outside  the  con- 
federation. Something  very  like  this  last 
was  to  be  seen  in  Switzerland  up  to  1798. 
But  the  Federal  power  in  Switzerland  or 
in  the  United  States  is  not  an  "Imperial  " 
power  towards  the  members  of  those  con* 
federations ;  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
and  Cantons  are  not  mere  "  local "  bod- 
ies; the  powers  which  the  States  and 
Cantons  hold  are  not  "  conceded "  to 
them;  in  truth  the  "concession"  is  the 
other  way;  the  federal  authority  has  only 
such  powers  as  the  States  have  chosen  to 
'* concede"  to  it.    But  they  "concede" 
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without  power  of  recall,*  without  power 
of  secession ;  on  the  other  hand,  what 
they  do  not  **  concede  "  they  hold,  not  as 
"concessions,"  but  of  inherent  right.  In 
a  federal  system  then  a  written  constitu- 
tion is  needed,  and  some  such  power  as 
that  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  vested  some- 
where, and  it  clearly  cannot  be  vested  in 
either  of  the  bodies  which  are  in  fact  par 
ties  to  a  bargain.  But  all  this  need  not 
be  where  there  is,  as  the^writer  in  the 
Times  supposes,  an  "Imperial**  power 
"conceding"  something  to  a  "local" 
body.  The  amount  of  authority  conceded 
to  the  local  bodv  needs  to  be  defined  in  a 
charter  or  act  of  Parliament;  there  is  no 
need  to  define  the  authority  of  the  impe- 
rial power.  That  stays  as  it  was  before; 
if  it  was  boundless  before,  it  remains 
boundless.  The  imperial  power  keepd 
the  right  of  interpreting  or  even  recalling 
its  own  acts.  When  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  local  independence  was  "con- 
ceded '*  to  Canada  and  Australia,  there 
was  no  more  need  than  before  to  define 
the  power  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  that  Parliament  stayed  as 
it  was ;  and,  though  the  fact  seems  to  be 
forgotten,  it  did  not  give  up  the  power  of 
legislating  for  Canada  or  Australia.  It  is 
true  that  the  imperial  Parliament  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  legislate  for  Canada  or  Aus- 
tralia against  their  wills;  but  that  is  not 
to  the  purpose.  The  power  of  so  doing 
has  not  been  formally  taken  away. 

In  fact,  the  minds  of  a  good  many  peo- 
ple seem  a  little  confused  by  this  fashion- 
able word  "imperial."  It  does  happen 
to  be  the  style  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  the  dependencies 
of  the  British  crown,  that  Parliament  is 
imperial.  But  it  is  not  imperial  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  every  part  of 
which  has,  in  theory  at  least,  equal  rights. 
The  United  Kingdom  is,  like  Italy  under 
the  early  Roman  Empire,  the  imperial 
land  ;  the  other  dominions  of  its  sovereign 
are  provinces.  And  if  a  local  and  inferior 
legislature  should  be  set  up  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  powers  "con- 
ceded "  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  still  kept  its  existing 
powers,  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  might  be  thought  to  become  im- 


*  That  is,  without  power  of  recall  by  their  owa  sev- 
eral acts.  The  relations  between  the  Union  and  the 
States  can  be  at  any  time  modified  in  favor  either  of  the 
Union  or  the  States.  But  they  can  be  modified  only  by 
a  change  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  made  according 
to  a  process  laid  down  in  the  Federal  Conatitutioo. 


perial  towards  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  would  be  so  according  to 
Mr.  O'Connor's  scheme,  which  would 
'make  Ireland  a  highly  favored  dependency 
of  Great  Britain,  but  nothing  more.  The 
scheme  set  forth  by  Mr.  Labouchere  in 
the  Times  of  December  28th  is  more  com* 
plicated.  Mr.  O'Connor  would  have  Ire* 
land  see  to  her  own  affairs  only,  and  leave 
Great  Britain  to  manage  "imperial"  af- 
fairs; there  would  be  no  Irish  members 
in  the  Parliament  meeting  at  Westminster. 
In  Mr.  Labouchere's  scheme  Ireland  is 
to  have  "representation  in  the  imperial 
Parliament  upon  imperial  matters  alone.'* 
This,  unlike  the  proposal  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, at  once  brings  in  that  need  for  a  writ- 
ten constitution  of  which  the  writer  in  the 
Times  has  sppken.  Mr.  Labouchere  sees 
this  clearly.  He  adds:  "This  would  re- 
quire a  hard  and  fast  definition  as  to  what 
is  imperial  and  what  is  local,  with,  as  in 
the  United  States,  some  legal  tribunal  of 
appeal."  This  last  expression  is  inaccu- 
rate, as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  does  not  act  as  a  "tribunal  of  ap- 
peal "  from  any  legislative  body ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  Mr.  Labouchere  means. 
Mr.  Labouchere  here  puts  forth,  only 
more  clearly,  much  the  same  proposal  as 
that  of  Mr.  Butt  in  1874,  of  which  I  said 
something  in  my  Fortnightly  article  of 
that  year.  Mr.  Butt  meant  the  Irish 
memoers  to  keep  their  seats  in  the  Parlia- 
ment meeting  at  Westminster,  and  he 
certainly  meant,  though  be  did  not  put  hia 
meaning  so  clearly  as  Mr.  Labouchere 
does,  that  they  should  not  vote  on  matters 
purely  English  or  Scottish.  This  last  re* 
striction  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
to  have  Irish  members  at  Westminster. 
I  argued  in  1874  that,  if  the  members  for 
Great  Britain  were  not  to  vote  on  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  while  the  members  for 
Ireland  were  to  vote  on  the  affairs  of 
Great  Britain,  this  would  be  very  like 
making  Great  Britain  a  dependency  of 
Ireland.  Mr.  Labouchere  makes  it  plain 
that  this  is  not  meant;  but  his  scheme 
brings  in  the  necessity  of  the  written  con* 
stitution,  and  that  in  a  very  awkward 
shape.  It  is  surely  a  very  strange  innovap 
tion  to  have  members  of  Parliament  who 
shall  be  members  for  some  purposes  and 
not  for  others.  The  Irish  members  would 
surely  feel  it  a  little  unpleasant  when  the 
speaker  ordered  them  to  withdraw,  be- 
cause the  House  was  going  to  discuss  a 
bill  for  the  making  of  a  railway  or  the  dis- 
establishing of  a  Church  within  England 
or  Scotland  only.  It  would  look  very  like 
a  badge  of  inferiority,  inferiority  balanced 


sarely  iDfertority  then  and  there.  These 
are  all  difficulties.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
cannot  be  got  over ;  but  they  are  difficul- 
ties. To  make  a  written  constitution,  and 
to  make  two  classes  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  different  rights, 
are  very  serious  changes  in  English  law 
and  practice.  Mr.  O'Connor's  scheme 
calls  for  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  O'Connor's  scheme  avowedly  treats 
Ireland  as  a  dependency.  But  Mr.  La- 
bouchere's  scheme  really  does  so  no  less. 
For  he  would  give  Ireland  a  viceroy,  a 
viceroy  who  is  to  be  a  member  of  the 
royal  family.  Now,  if  the  Irish  people 
like  to  have  a  viceroy,  and  further  like 
that  viceroy  to  be  a  member  of  the  royal 
family,  by  kll  means  let  them  have  their 
wish.  Only  let  it  be  understood  that  they 
thereby  proclaim  themselves  a  depen- 
dency. The  presence  of  a  satrap,  pro- 
consul, pasha,  or  delegated  ruler  of  any 
kind,  marks  that  the  land  that  he  is  sent 
to  rule  is  practically,  if  not  formally,  de- 
pendent on  the  land  which  the  sovereign 
rales  in  person.  That  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland  survived  the  incorporating 
union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
of  itself  shows  that  that  union  was  an 
union  only  in  name  ;  it  shows  that  Ireland 
stands  in  a  different  position  from  En- 
gland or  Scotland,  in  neither  of  which  is 
any  lord  lieutenant  found  needful.  I  am 
not  arguing  against  a  viceroy,  or  against 
a  viceroy  out  of  the  royal  family;  I  am 
only  saying  what  the  existence  of  any 
viceroy  means.  And  it  may  be  well  to 
add,  what  some  people  seem  to  forget, 
that  members  of  the  royal  family  are  just 
as  much  the  queen's  subjects  as  other 
people. 

The  viceroy,  in  Mr.  Labouchere's 
scheme,  is  to  have  the  power  of  the 
♦•  veto,"  to  be  exercised  by  the  advice  of  a 
remodelled  Irish  Privy  Council.  "Noar- 
rangement,"  Mr.  Labouchere  adds,  *M's 
possible  which  would  give  the  veto  to  the 
imperial  Parliament."  Now  we  must 
have  a  word  or  two  about  this  ''veto." 
An  act,  or  treaty,  or  charter,  or  document 
of  any  kind,  which,  in  so  many  words, 
gave  a  *'  veto  "  to  the  imperial  Parliament, 
or  to  any  other  person  or  body,  would  be 
a  great  curiosity,  and  one  would  like  to 
see  io  what  terms  it  would  be  drawn. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about 
this  **veto/*  The  word  is  very  freely 
used,  both  here  and  In  America,  and  yet 
its  use  is  inaccurate  and  misleading.  It 
is  certainly  not  used  in  the  Constitution 
of  the   United  States,  and  I  can  hardly 
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of  Parliament.  What  a  veto  would  really 
mean  is  a  power  like  that  of  the  Roman 
tribune,  who,  besides  the  things  that  he 
could  do  himself,  could  hinder  anybody 
else  from  doing  anything.  By  uttering 
the  word  veto^  he  could  stop  any  act  of 
the  magistrate,  the  senate,  or  the  assem- 
bly. But  his  power  was  purely  negative, 
his  active  consent  was  not  needed;  if  he 
held  his  peace,  the  act  of  the  other  power 
took  effect.  The  liberum  veto  in  Poland, 
by  which  any  single  member  of  the  Diet 
could  stop  the  passing  of  a  measure,  was 
not  quite  the  same  in  form,  but  it  was 
essentially  the  same  kind  of  power.  The 
question  was  put,  whether  any  member 
opposed  the  bill;  if  no  member  did,  it 
was  carried.  The  so-called  veto  of  the 
British  king  or  the  American  president  is 
quite  different.  It  is  not  an  occasional 
negative  act,  like  the  tribune's  veto.  What 
is  meant  by  veto  in  this  case  is  that  the 
assent  of  the  king  in  all  cases,  the  as- 
sent of  the  president  in  every  case  save 
one  specially  defined,  is  needed  by  all 
acts  of  the  British  Parliament  and  of  the 
Americaif  Congress.  That  assent  may 
be  given  or  not  given,  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can case  it  often  is  not  given,  and  not  to 
give  it  is  vulgarly  called  veto.  There  is 
even  the  very  ugly  verb  of  **  vetoing  "a 
measure.  But  this  process  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the  act  of  the  Roman  tribune 
stepping  in  to  hinder  something  which,  if 
he  had  held  his  peace,  would  have  taken 
place  in  regular  course.  The  assent  of 
the  king  or  president  is  part  of  the  regu- 
lar course ;  to  refuse  that  assent  to  a 
measure  is  simply  to  use  the  same  dis- 
cretion which  each  House  of  the  Legisla- 
ture uses.  If  the  king  or  president  has  a 
veto  on  the  acts  of  both  Houses,  each 
House  has  equally  a  veto  on  the  acts 
of  the  other.  The  thing  most  like  the 
real  veto  among  ourselves  is  when  certain 
proposals  have  to  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  take  effect, 
unless  either  House  addresses  the  crown 
against  them.  Possibly  this  process  is 
what  Mr.  Labouchere  means  when  he 
speaks  of  a  possible  veto  on  the  acts 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  be  exercised 
by  the  imperial  Parliament.  Or  does  he 
mean  that  every  act  passed  in  Dublin  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  debated  over 
again  at  Westminster?  He  objects  to 
either  process,  but  which  process  does  he 
mean  ? 

But  this  question  of  veto  suggests  other 
questions.  The  viceroy  is  to  have  an 
Irish  ministry,  ** selected  from  the  Par- 
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lianientary  majority,  as  with  us."  "The 
viceroy  would  call  on  the  leader  of  the 
majority  to  form  a  Cabinet.'*  One  natu- 
rally asks,  Is  this  to  be  done  by  virtue 
of  a  formal  act,  or  is  it  left  to  be  rather 
of  conventional  understanding,  "as  with 
us"?  Many  of  us  think  that  the  main 
virtue  of  the  whole  thing  lies  in  its  being 
a  matter  of  conventional  understanding, 
and  that  everything  would  be  spoiled  if 
we  tried  to  define  Cabinets,  majorities, 
and  so  forth,  by  law,  and  tried  to  settle 
beforehand  how  they  were  to  act  in  given 
cases.  But  the  position  of  Mr.  Labou- 
chere^s  Irish  ministry,  whether  defined  by 
law  or  not,  would  not  be  at  all  **  as  with 
us."  One  would  suppose  that  the  viceroy 
is  to  act  by  the  advice  of  the  Irish  minis- 
try; but  in  one  most  important  matter  he 
is  to  act  by  the  advice  of  another  body. 
The  so-called  veto,  that  is,  the  power 
of  assenting  or  not  assenting  to  a  bill 
which  has  passed  the  one  House  —  for 
there  seems  to  be  only  one  —  of  t^e  Irish 
Parliament,  is  to  be  "reserved  to  the  vice- 
roy, with  the  consent  of  his  Privy  Coun- 
cil." Now  "  with  us  "  the  power  of  refus- 
ing has  not  been  exercised  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  exercised 
again,  for  this  obvious  reason.  The  king 
acts  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers;  the 
bills  which  come  for  his  assent  are  either 
their  own  bills  or  bills  which  they  approve 
of,  and  which  they  of  course  advise  him 
to  assent  to.  If  a  bill  passed  both  Houses 
in  the  teeth  of  ministerial  opposition, 
either  the  ministry  would  resign,  or  Par- 
liament would  be  dissolved,  before  the 
formal  question  of  the  royal  assent  or 
refusal  came  on.  But  Mr.  Labouchere 
seems  to  look  on  the  refusal  of  the  royal 
assent  in  Ireland  as  a  possible  thing;  the 
viceroy  is  to  be  guided  in  assenting  or 
refusing  by  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. Now,  the  ministers  will  of  course  be 
members  of  the  Privy  Council;  but  so 
will  others  as  well,  especially  the  members 
of  former  ministries.  It  is  therefore  quite 
possible  that  the  ministry  may  be  out- 
voted in  the  Privv  Council.  The  ministry 
may  bring  in  a  Gill  and  carry  it  through 
Parliament,  and  then  the  Privy  Council 
may  advise  the  viceroy  to  refuse  his  as- 
sent to  it.  And,  if  I  understand  the 
scheme,  he  will  be  bound  to  act  on  that 
advice,  and  not  on  the  advice  of  his  min- 
istry. What  is  the  ministry  to  do  in  such 
a  case  ? 

As  Mr.  Labouchere  discusses  the  veto 
at  some  length,  it  would  seem  that  he 
means  to  give  the  viceroy,  acting  by  the 
advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  real  power 


of  refusing  his  assent  to  bills  which  have 
passed  Parliament.  He  can  hardly  mean 
that  the  viceroy  is  to  act  by  the  advice  of 
a  merely  formal  Privy  Council,  perhaps  of 
two  or  three  members  of  his  Cabinet  sum- 
moned in  their  character  of  privy  council- 
lors, who  will  of  course  advise  him  to 
assent  to  their  own  measure.  And  if  Mr. 
Labouchere  means  something  more  prac- 
tical than  this,  does  he  not  see  that,  while 
he  carefully  shuts  out  from  his  scheme  a 
House  of  Lords  or  a  Senate  of  any  kind, 
he  is  practically  creating  a  nominated 
senate  in  the  shape  of  the  Privy  Council? 
He  sets  them  to  do  the  exact  work  which 
modern  theories  give  to  a  Second  Cham- 
ber, namely,  to  revise  the  acts  of  the 
Representative  Chamber.  The, bill  passes 
the  House;  it  is  then  debated  a  second 
time  in  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  question 
whether  the  viceroy  shall  be  advised  to 
give  the  royal  assent  or  not.  The  only 
practical  difference  between  this  and  the 
supposed  duty  of  a  Second  Chamber  would 
be  that  the  Privy  Council  would  not  be 
able  to  make  an  amendment.  Some  time 
ago,  in  an  article  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  October,  1884,  I  pointed  out 
the  anomaly  of  our  having  so  illustrious 
a  body  as  our  Privy  Council,  and  giving 
it  nothing  to  do.  But  I  argue  that  the 
Privy  Council  could  not  be  set  to  do  the 
work  of  the  House  of  Lords,  because  so 
many  of  its  most  important  members  were 
wanted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr* 
Labouchere's  scheme  unconsciously  gets 
over  thrfs  difficulty  ;  but  it  gets  over  it  by 
bringing  in  one  rather  odd  state  of  things. 
In  his  system  the  ministry  could  debate 
and  vote  on  their  bills  twice  over,  first  10 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  then 
in  the  Privy  Council. 

I  have  gone  into  Mr.  Labouchere*s  plan 
at  some  length,  because  it  is  really  a 
scheme  for  a  constitution,  and  as  such 
comes  more  within  my  own  range  than 
many  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
which  turn  on  particular  practical  points. 
From  this  last  even  more  important  side, 
the  whole  matter  must  be,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  a  balance  of  difficulties.  From 
the  immediately  practical  side  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  both  for  home  rule 
and  against  jt.  And  the  facts  on  either 
side,  and  the  inferences  from  those  facts, 
can  be  put  by  a  skilful  writer  in  a  shape 
which  seems  altogether  unanswerable  till 
we  see  what  is  to  be  said  the  other  way. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  more  power- 
ful than  the  two  letters  of  Sir  James  Fitz- 
James  Stephen  in  the  Times  of  January 
4  and  5.    Sir  James  Stephen  emineotlj 


knows  what  be  means.     No  mac  can  see 

can  slate  more  fotcibly  what  he  under- 
takes to  slate.  It  is  a  gain  lo  clearness 
of  thought  to  have  anj  side  of  an;  ques- 
tion put  in  so  masterly  a  shape.  Sir 
James  Siepheu  is  always  far  more  than  an 
ingenious  advocate;  he  always  gives  as 
one  real  side  of  the  truth  ;  the  only  (}ues- 

other  sides  of  (he  truth  which  he  docs  not 
give  ul.  It  is  well  lo  have  the  arguments 
agaiost  home  rule,  the  dangers  which  are 
likely  to  come  from  home  rule,  set  forth 
as  they  are  by  Sir  James  Stephen.  -Iiis 
needless  to  say  thai  on  many  points  he 
makes  easy  work  of  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
Labouchere.  It  is  a  happy  phrase  when 
he  speaks  of  a  "  Parliament  the  powers  of 
which  would  be  limited  by  a  faint  shadow 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  style  of  an 
ill^defined  Privy  Council,"  Above  all,  Sir 
James  Stephen  is  to  be  (banked  for  boldly 
looking  the  possibility  of  complete  sepa- 
ration in  (he  face.  We  do  Dot  yet  know 
exactly  what  Mr.  Parnell  and  bis  followers 
mean  to  propose;  it  may  be  that  they  will 

Kapose  the  entire  severance  of  the  tie 
twecn  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  such  a  proposal, 
and,  if  it  is  made,  it  must  not  be  simply 
met  with  a  shriek,  with  a  cry  that  "the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire"  is  a  thing 
wicked,  unnatural,  impossible,  not  to  be 
me(  wi(h  argument,  but  to  be  shouted 
down  or  turned  aside  from  wilh  loathing. 
The  phrase  "dismemberment  of  (he  em- 
pire," as  a  kind  of  (echnical  phrase,  is,  I 
think,  rather  new.  I  fancy  il  might  be 
found,  as  2  rhetorical  flourish,  a  good 
while  back  ;  it  is  one  of  several  rhetorical 
flourishes  which  have  lately  passed  into 
ordinary  speech.  But  if  it  is  meant  to 
lay  down,  as  an  eternal  principle,  that  do 
part  of  (hedomiaions  of  the  British  crown 
shall  ever,  under  any  circumsiances  what- 
ever, pass  away  from  ihe  dominion  of  the 
British  crown,  I  venture  to  say  that  such 
a  doctrine  is  simply  immoral.  No  nation 
thai  lays  it  down  can  meet  other  nations 
oa  equal  terms.  Moreover  it  is  against 
experience  ;  the  "  empire  "  has  been  "  dis- 
membered "  a  good  many  times,  and  has 
been  none  the  worse  for  the  process.  The 
separation  from  Normandy  in  one  age, 
and  the  separation  from  the  American 
colonics  io  another  age,  are  commonly  set 
down  among  wholesome  events.  So  in 
ioiermediaie  times  are  the  loss  of  Aqui- 
taine  and  the  loss  of  Calais ;  (here  are  not 
likely  to  be  many  who  yearn  after  Dun- 
kirk or  Tangier,  and  the  "  empire  "  has 


contrived  lo  live  through  a  good  many 
times  of  winning  Minorca,  and  a  good 
many  times  of  losing  it.  If  we  once  ad- 
mil  that  complete  "dismembcrmcai  of  the 
empire  "  is  a  possible  thing,  lo  be  argued 
about  one  way  and  the  other,  then  we  can 
realty  better  appreciate  Sir  James  Ste- 
phen's terrible  protest  against  that  par- 
ticular form  of  "dismemberment  of  the 
empire,"  which  is  implied  in  the  complete 
separation  oi  Ireland.  Yet  It  is  possible 
that  an  equally  powerful  disputant  might 
directly  traverse  some  parts  of  his  argu- 
ment;  it  is  certain  thai  he  might  bring 
some  facts  on  Ihe  other  side  lo  balance 
Sir  James  Stephen's  facts.  For  my  own 
part,  if  I  tell  myself  capable  of  disputing 
against  Sir  James  Stephen  on  this  head, 
I  should  feel  no  call  lo  do  so  ;  because, 
so  [ar  as  I  have  a  plalform,  complete  sep- 
aration is  no  plank  of  it.  I  still  trust  that 
some  form  of  conneclion  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  found  which 
may  give  Irishmen  such  a  measure  of 
local  independence  as  may  satisfy  their 
wishes.  But  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  possibility  that  the  final  choice  may 
really  be  between  the  two  very  ugly  alter- 
natives of  complete  separation  and  com- 
plete subjugation.  Perhaps  Ihis  last  may 
be  what  Mr.  Trevelyan  means  by  "abso- 
lute imperial  control;"  only  we  should 
see  our  way  more  clearly  in  these  discus- 
sions if  speakers  were  not  quite  so  lavish 
of  their  new-fangled  phrases  about  "  em- 
pire "  and  "imperial."  If  "absolute  im- 
perial control"  means  (bat  Ireland  is  lo 
be  treated  as  a  conquered  province,  sayaa 
3  crown  colony,  that  is  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble, and  it  may  come  to  that.  That  Is  the 
extreme  possibility  one  way,  as  total  sepa- 
ration is  the  extreme  possibility  the  other 
way.  We  hope,  but  only  hope,  that  some 
"  halfway  house"  may  be  found  between 
the  two. 

The  whole  matter.  I  repeat,  is  a  balance 
of  difficulties  and  dangers.  Il  is  clearly 
so  in  the  extreme  case  of  having  to  decide 
between  holding  Ireland  by  the  sword  and 
letting  it  go  wholly  free.  Il  is  equally  so 
if  il  comes  only  to  choosing  between  some 
two  alternatives  less  extreme.  That  so  it 
is,  the  historical  moralist  will  perhaps 
whisper,  may  be  the  filling  punishment 
of  past  wrong-doing;  but  the  alternative 
must  be  looked  in  the  face.  Somethiog 
must  be  done ;  Ihe  present  state  of  things 
cannot  go  on  ;  we  must  give  up  the  phan- 
tom of  our  United  Kingdom.  But  It  is 
hard  indeed  to  say  what  we  are  lo  put  in- 
stead. 1 1  is  hard  lo  see  how  we  can  avoid 
doing  injusiice  on  the  one  side  or  Ihe 
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other.  A  deroaod  most  righteous  in  itself 
has  been  backed  by  doioes  most  unright- 
eous. We  should  know  tar  better  how  to 
deal  with  an  armed  revolt  than  with  the 
steady  defiance  of  the  law  which  has  been 
for  a  loner  time  going  on.  Practical  states- 
men must  judge  on  which  side  lies  the 
greater  wrong  and  the  greater  danger,  in 
granting  or  in  refusing  a  demand  just  in 
itself,  but  pressed  in  such  a  fashion. 
Practical  statesmen  must  judge  how,  if 
we  grant  the  wish  of  the  majority,  we  are 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  a  minority 
whom  we  cannot  in  justice  or  in  honor 
leave  unprotected.  Sir  James  Stephen 
makes  short  work  of  Mr.  Labouchere's 
plan  of  guarantees ;  can  we  find  any  bet- 
ter? But  one  point  of  difficulty  specially 
draws  attention  to  itself  from  the  side  of 
geography,  history,  and  the  art  of  making 
constitutions.  Students  of  those  subjects 
may  leave  the  practical  administrator  to 
find  out  the  best  way  of  protecting  a  mi- 
nority scattered  over  the  face  of  a  large 
country.  When  the  minority  takes  the 
shape  of  the  inhabitants  — at  any  rate  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  —  of 
a  compact  district  set  in  a  corner,  politi- 
ical  geography  steps  in.  The  point  which 
sets  me  most  a-thinking,  because  it  comes 
most  closely  within  my  own  range  of 
study,  is  the  case  of  the  Protestant  part  of 
Ulster.  In  the  sense  in  which  we  say  that 
Ireland  is  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Protestant  Ulster  is  no  part  of  Ireland. 
In  race,  in  religion,  in  feelings,  in  wishes, 
it  differs  as  much  from  the  rest  of  Ireland 
as  the  rest  of  Ireland  difiFers  from  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  kind  of  Granada  or  Grim 
Tartary  —  the  more  modern  form  of 
"Crimea"  suggests  other  thoughts  — 
where  the  remnant  of  a  conquering  peo- 
ple has  kept  hold  on  a  corner  of  a  land  of 
which  the  rest  has  been  won  back  from 
them.  To  a  native  Irishman  the  recovery 
of  Ulster  might  seem  very  much  what  the 
recovery  of  Granada  seemed  to  the  Span- 
iard or  the  recovery  of  Grim  Tartary  to 
the  Russian.  And  one  who  loved  not 
either  Irishmen  or  Spaniards  might  hint 
that  some  of  the  effects  of  making  Mussul- 
man Granada  Spanish  might  serve  as  a 
warning  against  making  Protestant  Ulster 
Irish.  If  it  came  to  fighting,  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ulster  could  most  likely  defend 
themselves  more  successfully  than  the 
Moors  of  Granada  or  the  Tartars  of 
Grim ;  but  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  Great 
Britain  not  to  allow  any  such  fighting.  It 
may  be  that  the  Ulster  colony  ought  never 
to  have  been  planted,  as  it  may  be  true 
that  the  English  ought  never  to  have  set- 


tled in  Britain;  but  the  one  settlement 
can  no  more  be  undone  now  than  the 
other.  The  Protestant  corner  has  as  good 
a  right  to  home  rule  as  the  rest  of  the 
island,  and  what  is  home  rule  for  the  rest 
of  the  island  will  not  be  home  rule  for  the 
Protestant  corner.  Here  is  indeed  a 
pretty  question  for  constitution  makers. 
It  would  be  a  charming  experiment  to 
give  separate  home  rule  to  Protestant 
Ulster,  perhaps  on  different  terms  from 
the  home  rule  given  to  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
For,  if  we  are  to  speak  our  minds  freely, 
most  of  us  would  wish  the  really  Irish 
members  away  from  Westminster,  while 
we  should  not  wish  the  Ulster  members 
away.  Or  it  would  be  a  more  charming 
experiment  still  to  have  wheels  within 
wheels,  to  let  Ireland  as  a  whole  have 
home  rule  as  against  Great  Britain,  and  to 
let  Protestant  Ulster  have  home  rule  again 
as  against  Ireland.  A  more  daring  thought 
still  has  sometimes  cropped  up.  What  if 
the  Protestant  counties  of  Ulster  could 
be  declared  to  be  counties,  not  of  Ireland, 
but  of  Scotland?  Geography  indeed, 
which  might  grumble  a  little  at  the  two 
other  schemes,  would  cry  out  aloud  at  this. 
For  political  purposes  the  British  islands 
would  cease  to  be  islands;  Ireland  would 
no  longer  be  the  whole  of  one  island ; 
Great  Britain  would  for  the  future  be  the 
whole  of  one  island  and  part  of  another. 
We  should  thus  lose  the  great  practical 
advantage  of  our  insular  position,  our 
freedom  from  the  nuisance  of  artificial 
boundaries,  and  from  the  questions  which 
arise  out  of  them.  There  might  be  a  de- 
batable land  between  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, as  there  once  was  a  debatable 
land  between  Scotland  and  England.  I 
propose  nothing;  I  simply  suggest  pos- 
sible courses.  Something  must  be  done 
for  Ireland;  something  must  be  done  for 
Protestant  Ulster  apart  from  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  What  is  that  something  to  be  ? 
When  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  choose 
between  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  settle 
which,  of  many  dangers  and  difficulties 
on  all  sides,  we  can  best  endure  to  face, 
the  student,  the  professor,  will  do  well  to 
leave  the  choice  among  them  to  practical 
statesmen.  But  the  habits  of  the  student 
or  professor  may  lead  him  to  see  some 
particular  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
the  causes  of  those  difficulties  and  dao* 
gers,  more  clearly  than  other  people ;  he 
may  therefore  be  able  to  give  some  hints 
here  and  there  which  may  be  of  use  to 
practical  statesmen.  The  United  King- 
dom, according  to  its  present  theory,  can* 
DOt  stand;  the  existing  relatioa  of  Ire- 
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land  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  is  ao 
impossible  one.  Home  rule  for  Ireland  is 
the  manifest  dictate  of  justice ;  but  it  is 
not  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  should 
at  once  say  Fiat  justitia ;  mat  calum. 
For  there  is  justice  on  the  other  side 
also;  and  we  must,  if  we  can,  satisfy  jus- 
tice on  both  sides.  We  must  look  every 
possibility  steadily  in  the  face,  even  to  the 
two  extreme  possibilities  on  either  side, 
and  then  judge  which  of  many  evils  on  all 
sides  is  the  least  evil.  For  myself,  I  trust 
that  some  way  may  be  found  to  give  Irish 
Ireland  some  form  of  home  rule  without 
doing  injustice  in  any  other  quarter.  But 
I  have  never,  in  any  context,  as  yet  ut- 
tered the  words,  **  Perish  our  dominion  in 
Ireland."  If  I  should  ever,  in  any  rhetor- 
ical flight,  be  led  to  utter  them,  I  would 
ask  that  they  may  at  least  not  be  mis 
quoted  into  the  very  different  sentiment 
of  **  Perish  Ireland." 


From  Blackwood's  Magasino. 
MOSS  FROM  A  ROLLING  STONE. 

BY  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

III. 

ITALY  IN    1848. 

Italy  has  always  proved  an  excellent 
field  for  moss-gathering,  since  the  year 
1848,  when,  as  I  entered  Rome  for  the 
first  time,  1  passed  cannon  pointed  down 
the  streets,  and  the  whole  town  seething 
with  revolution,  to  the  year  1862,  when, 
as  the  guest  of  a  regiment  of  Piedmontese 
cavalry,  1  hunted  brigands  in  the  plains  of 
the  Basilicata  and  Capitanata.  The  inci- 
dents of  my  first  visit  are  so  long  ago 
DOW,  that  I  only  remember  their  more 
salient  features,  but  these  are  indelibly 
stamped  upon  my  memory.  I  shall  never 
forget  joining  a  roaring  mob  one  evening, 
bent  1  knew  not  upon  what  errand,  and 
getting  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  and  my  own  eagerness,  for  I  was 
a  youth  then,  into  the  front  rank  just  as 
we  reached  the  Austrian  Legation,  and 
seeing  the  ladders  passed  to  the  front, 
and  placed  against  the  wall,  and  thie  arms 
torn  down ;  then  I  remember,  rather  from 
love  of  excitement  than  any  strong  politi- 
cal sympathy,  taking  hold,  with  hundreds 
of  others,  of  the  ropes  which  were  attached 
to  them,  and  dragging  them  in  triumph  to 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  where  a  certain 
Ciceroachio,  who  was  a  great  tribune  of 
the  people  in  those  days,  and  a  wood- 
merchant,  had  a  couple  of  carts  loaded 
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with  wood  standing  ready;  and  I  remem- 
ber their  contents  being  tumultuously  up- 
set, and  heaped  into  a  pile,  and  the  Aus- 
trian arms  being  dragged  on  the  top  of 
them,  and  a  lady  —  I  think  the  Princess 
Pamphili  Doria,  who  was  passing  in  a 
carriage  at  the  time  —  being  compelled 
to  descend,  and  being  handed  a  flaming 
torch,  with  which  she  was  reauested  to 
light  the  bonfire,  which  blazea  up  amid 
the  frantic  demonstrations  of  delight  of  a 
yelling  crowd,  who  formed  round  it  a  huge 
ring,  joining  hands,  dancing  and  capering 
like  demons,  —  in  all  of  which  I  took  an 
active  part,  getting  home  utterly  exhaust- 
ed, and  feeling  that  somehow  or  other  I 
had  deserved  well  of  my  country. 

And  I  remember  upon  another  occasion 
being  roused  from  my  sleep,  about  one  or 
two  in  the  morning,  by  the  murmur  of 
many  voices,  and  looking  out  of  my  win- 
dow and  seeing  a  dense  crowd  moving 
beneath,  and  rushing  into  my  clothes  and 
joining  it  —  for  even  In  those  early  days  I 
had  a  certain  moss-gathering  instinct  ^- 
and  being  borne  along  I  knew  not  whither, 
and  finding  myself  at  last  one  of  a  shriek- 
ing, howling  mob  at  the  doors  of  the 
Propaganda,  against  which  heavy  blows 
were  being  directed  by  improvisea  batter- 
ing-rams; and  I  remember  the  doors  crash- 
ing in,  and  the  mob  crashing  in  after  them, 
to  find  empty  cells  and  deserted  corridors, 
for  the  monks  had  sought  safety  in  flight. 
And  I  remember  standing  on  the  steps  of 
St.  Peter's  while  Pope  Pio  Nono  gave  his 
blessing  to  the  volunteers  that  were  leav- 
ing for  Lombardy  to  fight  against  the 
Austrians,  and  seeing  the  tears  roll  down 
his  cheeks  —  as  I  supposed,  because  he 
hated  so  much  to  have  to  do  it.  These 
are  events  which  are  calculated  to  leave  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  youthful  im- 
agination. Unfortunately,  in  those  days 
newspaper  correspondence  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  posterity  will  have  but  a  com- 
paratively meagre  record  of  the  exciting 
scenes  and  stirring  events  of  the  great 
revolutionary  year. 

If  it  was  disagreeable  to  the  pope  to 
bless  the  Italian  patriots  in  their  struggle 
against  Austria,  it  was  still  more  hateful 
to  the  king  of  Naples  to  have  to  grant  a 
constitution  to  his  subjects,  and  swear  to 
keep  it  upon  crossed  swords,  which  I  saw 
him  do  with  great  solemnity  in  a  church, 
after  a  revolution  which  had  lasted  three 
days,  and  in  which  at  length  the  troops 
refused  to  fire  upon  the  people.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  no  intention  of  keeping 
his  oath,  and  broke  it  shortly  afterwards, 
but  the  moment  was  none  the  less  humili- 
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atiD{[^;  and  his  face  was  an  interesting 
study.  Some  idea  of  the  confusion  which 
reigned  in  all  parts  of  Italy  about  this 
time  may  be  gathered  from  an  incident 
which  happened  to  my  father  and  myself 
at  Leghorn  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  in 
that  town.  It  had  been  more  or  less  in  a 
chronic  state  of  revolution  for  some  weeks 
past.  The  grand  duke  still  reigned  at 
Florence,  but  he  had  lost  control  of  Leg- 
born,  which  was  practically  in  the  hands 
of  ibe /ackim  and  the  scum  of  the  popula- 
tion.  Considering  themselves  the  masters 
of  the  situation,  the  porters  who  carried 
our  luggage  from  the  quay  to  the  hotel 
made  such  an  exorbitant  charge  that  we 
refused  to  pay  it.  They  accordingly  sum- 
moned us  before  the  magistrate.  After 
hearing  the  case,  that  worthy  decided  that 
the  charge  was  reasonable,  and  that  we 
roust  pay  it.  With  the  instinct  of  resist- 
ing extortion  to  the  last,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Briton,  we  persisted  in  our 
refusal  notwithstanding  this  judgment ; 
upon  which  the  magistrate  said  that  in 
that  case  it  would  be  his  painful  duty  to 
commit  us  to  prison.  We  replied  that  we 
were  travelling  for  information  —  moss- 
gathering,  in  fact;  that  we  were  much  in- 
terested in  Italian  prisons;  that  we  could 
not  have  a  better  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing into  their  management  and  internal 
economy  than  by  being  committed  to  one ; 
and  that  we  were  quite  ready  to  go,  pro- 
vided that  he  would  take  the  consequences. 
And  we  reminded  him  that  we  bad  still  a 
British  minister  at  Florence.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  that  we  were  of  that  class 
of  tourists  who  are  a  perfect  pest  to  un- 
happy diplomats.  We  were  conscious  of 
this  at  the  time,  but  reconciled  ourselves 
to  it  by  the  reflection  that  a  great  principle 
was  at  stake.  Moreover,  we  had  a  sus- 
picion, which  proved  well  founded,  that 
matters  would  never  be  allowed  to  reach 
that  point.  Our  refusal  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  fachini  completely  non- 
plussed the  poor  judge ;  he  now  appealed 
to  them  to  moderate  their  claim,  but  this 
they  sternly  refused  to  do;  upon  which, 
after  a  few  moments'  sombre  reflection,  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and,  to 
our  intense  astonishment,  paid  them  the 
full  amount  of  their  extortionate  charge 
himself.  We  suggested  to  the  hotel-keep- 
er, who  had  accompanied  us  to  the  court, 
that  the  dispensation  of  justice  on  these 
principles  must  be  an  expensive  opera- 
tion ;  but  he  said  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
simplified  justice  very  much,  for  the  judge 
always  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the  mob, 
knowing  very  well  that,  if  be  did  not,  be 
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would  be  stabbed  on  his  way  borne  the 
same  evening,  and  that  few  ever  thought 
of  resisting  any  demand  which  was  backed 
by  an  institution  trhen  existing  at  Leghorn 
similar  to  the  Camorra  at  Naples.  The 
course  we  had  taken  had  left  him  no  other 
alternative  but  to  satisfy  the  claim  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  So  we  gave  the  amount 
to  our  host,  and  told  him  at  once  to  reim- 
burse the  unhappy  functionary. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  hotel  be- 
fore we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our 
fachini  friends  receive  a  lesson  which  our 
late  experiences  with  them  enabled  us 
keenly  to  appreciate.  A  boat  approached 
the  quay  containing  two  young  English- 
men. Not  only  was  their  nationality  un- 
mistakable, but  they  appeared  —  what 
they  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  —  uni- 
versity men  in  the  prime  of  **  biceps.**  On 
the  boat  touching  the  quay,  it  was  boarded 
by  half-a-dozen  fachini,  each  one  attempt- 
ing to  grab  something,  were  it  only  an 
umbrella,  for  which  to  claim  payment.  In 
vain  did  the  travellers  struggle  to  select 
two,  which  was  more  than  enough  for  all 
their  requirements.  Each  porter  obsti- 
nately clung  to  what  he  had  seized,  and 
refused  to  part  with  it.  One  of  them  at 
last  sprang  on  shore,  followed  by  a  voung 
Englishman,  who,  finding  he  could  not 
regain  possession  of  his  property,  incon- 
tinently knocked  his  man  down.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  assault  upon 
the  travellers,  who,  from  the  beaotifully 
scientific  way  in  which  they  handled  their 
fists,  must  have  been  pupils  of  some  great 
master  in  the  noble  art  of  self-defence. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  six 
porters  were  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  quay; 
they  were  so  taken  by  surprise,  they  had 
not  even  time  to  draw  their  knives,  and 
so  demoralized  that  those  who  were  not 
too  stunned  to  do  so  crawled  ofiF,  leaving 
th^  two  travellers  to  carry  their  own  bag- 
gage triumphantly  into  the  hotel. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  better  to  be  in  a 
town  which  is  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  mob,  than  in  one  which  is  half  held  by 
the  people  and  half  by  the  government. 
This  happened  to  us  at  Messina.  The 
Mole  and  fort  at  the  end  were  held  by  the 
Neapolitan  troops,  but  the  town  was  in 
the  bands  of  the  populace.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  land  except  at  night,  because  dur- 
ing the  day  even  a  foreign  flag  ran  the 
risk  of  being  fired  upon  from  the  Mole. 
However,  we  succeeded  in  doing  so  with- 
out mishap  —  though  we  had  not  been 
long  on  shore  before  we  began  to  repent 
of  our  curiosity,  and  to  wish  ourselves  at 
sea  again. 
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,  that  by  makioE  a  long  arm 
ODE  could  touch  it,  which  illustrates  the 
folly  of  jjoing  to  an  hotel  on  the  quay  of  a 
town  which  is  liable  to  bombardment. 
We   found   all   the  streets  by  which  the 
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of  which  caiinoa  had  been  already  placed. 
While  the  work  of  fortification  was  being 
pushed  forward  energetically,  at  one  point 
I  came  upon  a  parly  oi  Messinese  in  de- 
■pair  at  being  unable  to  haul  a  gun  up  to 
a  battery  nhich  had  beeti  erected  on  the 
hillside  behind  the  town,  when  their  diffi- 
culty was  solved  by  a  party  of  British  tars, 
apparently  on  shore  for  a  spree,  who  laid 
bold  with  a  will,  and  la  a  lew  moments 
had  placed  ihe  gun  in  position.  Pushing 
my  exploratiODs  rashly  in  the  direction  of 
tbe  Mole,  1  heard  a  shot  fired  and  a  bullet 
whistled  past  me,  and  had  just  time  to 
throw  myself  Bat  behind  a  low  wall  to 
escape  the  volley  which  followed.  1  had 
■Irajed  unconsciously  on  to  Ihe  neutral 
ground  between  the  fort  and  the  town, 
and  had  crossed  unobserved  an  open  space 
which  intervened  between  the  wall  under 
which  I  was  lying  and  the  nearest  street, 
which  was  barricaded.  I  had  not  ap- 
proached the  wall  from  this  direction  ;  but 
this,  1  observed,  was  the  nearest  shelter, 
and  I  calculated  that  it  was  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  oS  —  au  unpleasantly 
long  distance  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a 
heavy  fire.  So  I  lay  still  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  pandering.  Ai  the 
end  ol  that  time  I  saw  a  3ympath<"*~ 
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house  where  he  was  concealed  from  the 
fort  in  an  opposite  direction.  Indeed  1 
now  perceived  that  I  was  aa  object  of  in- 
terest to  a  k^ood  many  of  the  townspeople, 
who  had  discovered  my  unpleasant  posi- 
tion, and  were  watching  me  from  sundry 
Kafe  corners.  As  the  friendly  signaller 
indicated  that  I  was  to  keep  along  the 
wall  in  the  opposite  direction  from  which 
I  had  come,  although  it  seemed  to  slant 
somewhat  towards  the  enemy,  I  followed 
it  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  a  point  where 
it  turned  off  straight  towards  the  fort; 
here  I  perceived  a  ditch  turning  towards 
the  town,  in  which,  by  lying  flat  on  the 
bottom  and  wriggling  along  snake-fashion, 
I  thought  1  could  escape  observation.  It 
look  me  a  long  while  to  accomplish  this 
operation,  and  as  the  ditch  was  muddy  in 
places,  dirtied  rae  considerably.    At  last 


risk  a  rush  across  the  open  for  the  re- 
maining distance,  and  this  I  accomplished 
successfully,  a  harmless  bullet  or  two  be- 
ing sent  alter  me  by  the  garrison,  who 
were  not  expecting  my  appearance  iri  this 
direction,  and  who  still  supposed  me 
crouched  behind  Ihe  wall.  1  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  my  rescuer,  who  was  by  this 
lime  surrounded  by  a  small  group  of  spec- 
tators, by  whom  1  was  accompaaied  back 
to  the  hotel  a  sort  of  mild  hero,  their  in- 
terest being  increased  by  the  fact  that  1 
was  a  sympathetic  Englishman. 

I  afterwards  went  oq  to  Catania  and 
Syracuse,  and  at  the  latter  place  was 
present  at  the  peaceable  transfer  oE  the 
town  from  the  royal  to  the  popular  author- 
ities,—  all  the  officials,  finding  further 
resistance  hopeless,  handing  over  their 
functions  in  the  most  amiable  way  to  those 
appointed  by  the  people,  and  the  small 
garrison  vacating  their  premises  to  the 
national  guard  without  firing  a  shot.  In* 
deed,  wherever  there  were  sentries  posted, 
they  were  relieved  with  all  due  military 
ceremony  by  the  new  troops;  and  the 
royal  soldiery,  together  with  the  civilians, 
were  embarked  in  a  transport  which  had 
been  sent  to  convey  them  away.  So  com- 
plete was  the  popular  success  at  one  lime 
throughout  the  kingdom,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  in  a  few  months  the 
country  would  lapse  into  a  worse  condi- 
tion, if^  possible,  than  that  from  which  it 
had  emerged,  and  have  to  wait  for  another 
twelve  years  for  its  deliverance. 


GREECE  IN  1848. 
If,  in  presenting  my  moss  to  my  read- 
ers, I  am  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
personal  narrative,  it  is  because  at  ibis 
distance  of  time  I  can  thereby  best  illus- 
trate the  political  and  social  conditions  of 
the  country  in  which  I  happened  to  be  at 
the  time.  Here  is  a  little  bit  oi  Greek 
moss  characteristic  of  the  year  [848  in 
Athens.  The  newly  constructed  little 
country  which  had  just  before  been  erect- 
ed into  an  independent  monarchy,  felt  a 
ripple  of  the  wave  of  revolutionary  scoli- 
ment  which  swept  over  Europe  in  that 
eventful  year.  And  in  order  to  overawe 
the  population  of  the  capital.  King  Oih" 
had  quartered  in  it  a  regiment  of  Mai- 
notes  —  a  reckless,  dare-devil  set  of  men, 
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his  kiogdom,  imperfectly  disciplined,  and 
still  more  imperfectly  educated  in  any 
moral  code.    One  morniiig  at  six  o'clock 
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I  went  with  my  sketch-book  to  the  tomb 
of  Socrates,  intending  to  take  a  sketch  of 
the  Acropolis  from  the  Deighborhood  of 
that  lonely  spot,  before  breakfast.     I  had 
not  been  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
work,   when    a  burly  figure   approached 
me,  and  addressed  me  in  Greek.     I  was 
sufficiently  fresh  from  school  to  be  able 
to    make    out  that    he    asked    me   what 
o'clock  it  was.     I  looked  at  my  watch  and 
told  him,  when  he  put  out  his   hand  as 
though  to  take  it.     I  instinctively  sprang 
back ;  upon  which  he  laughed,  threw  back 
his  big  cloak,  and  displayed  the  uniform 
of  a  Mainote  soldier,  at  the  same  time 
drawing   his    bayonet.     He  did   all    this 
with  rather  a  good-natured  air,  as  though 
not  wishing  to  resort  to  violence  unless  it 
was  absolutely  necessary;   at   the  same 
time,  he  stooped,  picked  up  a  rather  ex- 
pensive manybladed  knife,  with  which  I 
had  been  cutting  my  pencil,  and  put  it  in 
his   pocket.     In  the    mean    time    I    had 
folded  my  camp-stool,  which  was  one  of 
those  used  by  sketchers,  with  a  sort  of 
walking-stick  end,  and  which,  in  default 
of   a   better    weapon    of    self-defence,    I 
thought  might  be  turned   to  account.     I 
expected  every  moment  to  be  attacked 
for  the  sake  of  my  watch,  which  he  told 
roe  to  give  up,  but  which  I  had  determined 
to  make  a  struggle  for;  but  on  my  pre- 
tending not  to  understand  him,  he  stood 
watching  me  while  I  put  up  my  drawing- 
things  with  as  much  sangfroid^'A  I  could 
assume,  with   the  view  of  beating   a  re- 
treat.    When    I    walked    off,  he   walked 
behind   me   in    most   unpleasantly  close 
proximity.     I  did  not  like  to  take  to  igno 
minious  flight   for  fear  of  precipitating 
matters,  as  I  could  not  feel  sure  of  out- 
stripping him;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he 
trod  so  closely  on  my  heels,  that  I  felt  a 
constant    premonitory   shiver  down    my 
back  of  six  inches  of  his  horrible  bayonet 
running  into  it.     I  certainly  never  had  a 
walk   so   full   of  discomfort  in   my  life. 
Nor  could  I  account  for  his  conduct.     He 
had  got  my  knife,  and  evidently  wanted 
my  watch ;  then  why  did  he  not  use  his 
bayonet  and  take  it?    As  I  was  thus  un- 
pleasantly ruminating,  I  perceived  in  the 
distance  the  king's  coachman  exercising 
a  pair  of  his  Majesty's  horses  in  a  break. 
I  knew  it  from  afar,  for  it  was  the  only 
turn-out  of  the  kind  in  Athens.     1  hesi- 
tated no  longer,  but  started  off  for  it  at 
my  best  pace  across  country.     I  need  not 
have  been  in  such  a  hurry,  for  the  soldier 
did  not  follow  me,  but  continued  calmly 
to  walk  towards  the  town.    On  reaching 
the   break,   I   eagerly  explained   to   the 
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coachman,  who  was  a  German,  what  had 
happened.  He  told  me  at  once  to  jump 
up  beside  him,  and  as  the  plain  happened 
to  be  tolerably  level,  put  his  horses  into  a 
gallop  across  it,  so  as  to  cut  o£f  the  sol- 
dier. The  latter  no  sooner  saw  himself 
pursued  than  he  took  to  his  heels;  but 
we  overtook  him  before  he  could  reach 
the  town.  He  did  not  attempt  to  deny 
the  theft,  overawed  by  the  royal  equipage, 
but  at  once  gave  up'  his  plunder. 

**  Now,'*  I  said  to  my  good-natured  Jeha, 
*Met  us  insist  upon  his  accompanying  us 
to  the  police ;  the  man  deserves  punish* 
ment." 

"  Rest  satisfied  with  having  got  your 
property  back,"  he  replied.  **  In  the  first 
place,  he  would  not  consent  to  come,  and 
I  doubt  whether  we  could  make  him  ;  and 
in  the  second,  it  is  not  my  business  to  mix 
myself  up  in  such  an  affair." 

So,  to  my  great  disgust,  we  let  him  walk 
o£E. 

I  then  asked  the  coachman  why  he  had 
been  satisfied  with  taking  my  knife ;  he 
knew  I  had  a  watch,  and  if  be  had  searched 
me,  be  would  have  found  that  I  had 
money.  I  was  unable  to  account  for  his 
forbearance. 

**  I  will  show  you  how  to  account  for  it," 
he  replied,  —  with  which  enigmatical  re- 
sponse I  was  obliged  for  the  moment  to 
be  satisfied. 

A  few  moments  later  we  passed  a  piece 
of  a  ruined  wall,  behind  which  three  or 
four  soldiers  were  standing. 

"  Do  you  see  those  men  ? "  said  the 
coachman ;  **  they  are  his  comrades. 
They  saw  you  go  out  alone  to  a  solitary 
place  —  a  thing  you  should  never  do  again 
while  you  are  in  Athens  —  and  they  sent 
one  of  their  number  after  you,  so  as  to 
prevent  your  escaping  them  oy  going  back 
some  other  way;  but  this  was  the  place 
where  you  were  to  have  been  robbed  00 
your  return,  and  the  plunder  equally  di- 
vided. The  thief  could  not  resist  pocket- 
ing the  knife  on  his  own  account;  but  he 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  incur  all  the 
risk  of  committing  a  murder,  if  he  could 
not  keep  all  the  spoil  to  himself  after^ 
wards." 

As  I  felt  sure  I  could  recognize  the 
man,  I  called  on  the  British  consul  to  con- 
sult him  as  to  the  expediency  of  prosecut* 
ing  the  matter  further.  But  he  took  very 
much  the  same  view  of  it  as  the  king's 
coachman. 

**  If  you  get  the  man  punished,"  be  said 
—  "  which,  as  you  are  a  foreigner,  you  will 
very  probably  be  able  to  do  —  you  will 
have  to  leave  Athens  the  next  day,  (or 


hbineot  will  be  light,  for  ibese  troops  are 
kept  here  for  the  exprcsi  purpose  of  io- 
timidaling  the  population,  and  as  sooo  as 
you  are  gone  he  will  be  released,  if  you 
are  bent  upon  going  1o  solitary  spots  alone, 
lake  a  pistol  with  you;  you  might  have 
shot  that  mat),  ana  tioihiiig  would   have 

1  was  travelling  with  a  young  English- 
man at  the  time,  who  was  delighted  when 
he  heard  of  this  advice, 

"  Let  us  devote  ourselves,"  he  said,  "  to 
the  pleasing  sport  of  trying  to  get  robbed, 
and  of  shooting  Mainote  soldiers.  We 
shall  be  conferrinff  a  benefit  upon  the  in- 
habitants, and  am'ising  oursrlves."  So 
we  armed  ourselves  with  our  revolvers, 
and  al  all  hours  oi  the  day  and  night  used 
to  prowl  about  in  the  most  t^-cluded  local- 
ities, in  the  hope  of  finding  sport.  We 
were  very  young  and  silly  in  those  days; 
and  though  we  often  encountered  Mainoie 
soldiers,  both  alone  and  in  company,  a 
merciful  Providence  deprived  us  of  any 
valid  excuse  for  shooting  any  of  them. 

But  iC  Athens  was  in  a  lawless  condi' 
tioD  at  this  titne,  we  hat]  experiences 
illustrating  the  reverse  of  the  picture  to 
Other  parts  of  the  country.  In  company 
with  an  English  gentleman  and  two  ladies, 
and  my  young  friend  of  sporting  proclivi- 
ties, I  chartered  a  native  schooner  at  the 
Pirxus,  and  had  her  nicely  cleaned  out, 
her  hold  partially  tilled  with  white  sand, 
over  which  were  spread  carpets;  in  fact, 
we  fitted  her  out  aa  a  yacht  with  such 
humble  appliances  as  were  at  our  disposal, 
and  started  for  a  cruise  amid  the  Isles  of 
Greece. 

After  the  first  day,  however,  the  weather 
and  the  accommodation  combined  proved 
too  much  for  the  ladies  of  the  party.  The 
cook,  I  remember,  always  would  make  the 
salad  in  his  old  straw  hat.  So  we  put  into 
land-locked  little  harbor  of 


Poroi,  the  memory  of   i 
upon  my  mind  like  a  dream,  to  c 
t  should  be  dor 


I   did   I 


all    like  the 
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abandoning  our  cruise.  We  had  hap- 
pened to  cast  anchor  just  off  an  extensive 
orange-p;rave  ;  and  when  we  landed  with 
the  ladies  to  explore  its  beauties,  they  be- 
came completely  taflcinaled  by  the  ideal 
charm  ot  its  position.  There  was  a  de- 
lightful wooden  summer-house  —  in  fact, 
almost  a  summer  cottage,  except  that  it 


had  c 


relhs 


rails,  a 


r  which   ( 


and  there  was  a  gurgling 
brook  of  crystal  water  rippling  past  it,  and 
Mide-spreading  umbrageous  trees,  besides 
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over  the  bay  and  the  island  of  Poroa 
opposite  — for  this  orange-garden  was  od 
the  maioland. 

"  Can't  you  land  us  here,  and  leave 
as}"  exclaimed  the  younger  and  the 
fairer  of  the  ladies.  "  It  will  be  quite,  loo 
awfully  quite,  delicious  I"  1  don't  think 
those  were  the  words  she  used,  but  they 
would  have  been  had  she  spoken  seven- 
and-ihiity  years  later.  Ah  me!  she  is 
seven-and  thirty  years  older  now,  and  has 
gathered  moss  of  all  sorts.  We  had  a 
most  willing  and  intelligent  Greek  draiio- 
mao,  by  name  Demetri  — all  Greek  drago- 

that  he  could  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
ladies,  if  we  liked  to  leave  them  under  his 
charge,  li  seemed  rather  a  rash  thing  to 
do ;  but  that  was  a  matter  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  person  responsible  lor  them 
—  and  he  was  willing  to  lake  the  risk,  as 
were  the  ladies  themselves;  so  we  landed 
them  bag  and  baggage.  We  made  a  beau- 
tiful bower  of  bliss  for  them  under  the 
orange-trees,  with  canvas  and  carpels  and 
shawls,  and  landed  mattresses  and  cook- 
ing utensils,  and  everything  needful  [or  a 
week's  camping.  Demetri,  with  Ihe  as- 
sistance of  a  boy,  undertook  not  merely 
to  protect  Ihem,  but  10  procure  .supplies, 
cook  for  them,  and  wait  upon  Ihem  gener* 
ally  ;  and  so,  with  a  parting  injunclion  to 
these  deserted  fair  ones  to  betake  them- 
selves 10  the  summer-house  in  case  of 
rain,  we  sailed  away,  without  having  seen 
abuman  being  during  Ihe  whole  process 
of  their  inslallation  on  shore.  We  visited 
fiydra,  and  Paros,  and  Naxos,  and  sundry 
other  islands,  landing  al  quiet  coves  where 
there  were  do  inconvenient  officials  to  ask 
for  our  passports,  and  make  us  pay  port- 
dues,  —  shooting  and  fishing  and  bathing; 

excursion  lo  Tiryns  and  Mycenx;  and  so 
back  to  Poros,  feeling  rather  nervous  and 
guilty  as  we  approached  that  port,  and 
speculated  upon  the  possible  chances  of 
mishap  which  might  have  occurred  to  the 
ladies  during  our   week's   absence.     " 


:ared  o 


ichorage,  and  perceived  a  great  waving 
of  pocket  handkerchiefs;  but  lo,  we  dis- 
cerned also  Ihe  waving  of  a  hat  1  This 
was  the  more  remarkable  as  the  Greek 
costume  was  at  thai  time  almost  universal, 
and  a  siove-pipe  hat  did  not  form  part  of 
it;  so  we  pulled  ashore  full  of  curiosity, 
and  were  introduced  by  the  ladies  to  a. 
gentleman  in  irreproachable  Western  cos- 
tume,—  Ihe  proprietor  of  the  garden,  to 
fact.     His  residence  was  about  two  miles 
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distant,  and  be  had  been  much  surprised, 
on  visiting  his  jrarden  the  day  after  our 
departure,  to  find  it  occupied  by  two  er- 
rant damsels,  protected  only  by  a  drago- 
man. Fortunately  he  had  spent  some 
years  of  his  life  in  Europe,  and  had  now 
returned  to  his  native  land  with  a  fortune ; 
so  he  was  a  highly  civilized  individual, 
and  could  appreciate  a  lady  when  he  saw 
one  —  even  in  unlawful  occupation  of  his 
garden.  So  far  from  resenting  it,  he  was 
perfectly  enchanted  with  an  act  of  tres- 
pass which  had  procured  htm  such  guests, 
and  he  had  danced  attendance  upon  them 
from  morning  till  night  during  all  the  time 
of  our  absence.  He  had  invited  them  to 
his  residence,  where  he  had  a  wife  and 
family;  but  was  evidently  so  relieved  at 
his  invitation  being  declined,  that  it  is 
probable  he  kept  the  whole  a£Eair  a  secret, 
as  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of 
his  self-imposed  service.  The  result  was 
that  the  camp  was  supplied  with  every  del- 
icacy which  the  resources  of  the  country 
could  furnish  in  the  way  of  comestibles, 
and  numerous  articles  of  furniture  were 
added  to  the  slender  stock  of  those  we 
had  left  behind  ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the 
waving  of  pocket  handkerchiefs,  I  believe 
our  reappearance,  which  was  to  put  an  end 
to  this  romantic  sojourn  among  the  Greek 
orange-groves,  was  viewed  with  regret 
•rather  than  otherwise. 

V. 

ITALY  IN    1862. 

The  cordial  sympathy  which  the  Brit 
ish  public  had  manifested  for  the  people 
of  Italy  in  their  struggle  for  unity  and 
independence  had  rendered  England  very 
popular  about  the  year  1862,  when  it  was 
my  fate  once  more  to  travel  through  the 
country,  and  when  the  name  of  Palmers- 
ion  was  a  talisman  in  Europe.  I  bad  one 
or  two  curious  evidences  of  the  extremes 
of  dislike  and  of  affection  in  which  this 
venerable  statesman  was  held.  At  Trieste 
J  met  an  Austrian  officer  who  charged 
him  with  having  imported  guns  under  his 
own  name  into  Italy  during  the  Lombardy 
campaign.  On  my  scouting  this  notion 
as  absurd,  my  informant  said  that  he  had 
a  gun  in  his  possession  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Garibaldians,  and  which 
would  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
This  puzzled  me  so  much  that  I  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  see  it,  and  accompanied 
him  to  his  house  to  see  a  gun  upon  which 
** Palmer  &  Son''  was  engraved  upon  the 
barrel  as  its  makers.  A  week  later  1  was 
at  Ancooa,  anxious  to  drive  through  the 
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Abruzzi  to  Naples,  with  a  view  of  judging 
for  myself  of  Italian  rule  in  the  provinces 
which  Victor  Emmanuel  bad  so  recently 
acquired  from  the  king  of  Naples.  The 
difficulty  about  the  journey  was  the  ex- 
treme insecurity  of  the  roads.  Upon  my 
mentioning  this  to  the  general  command- 
ing the  troops  at  Ancona,  be  roost  kindly 
offered  to  see  that  an  escort  was  furnished 
to  roe  through  the  only  district  which  he 
said  was  in  the  least  dangerous.  1  trav- 
elled by  post,  taking  the  coast  road  as  far 
as  Pescara,  and  then  turning  off  to  Cbieti, 
a  most  picturesque  town  situated  on  a 
high  hilltop,  where  I  stayed  two  days,  en- 
joying the  hospitality  of  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  troops,  to  whom  1  carried 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Ancona,  and 
who  was  to  provide  the  escort.  As  I  was 
anxious  to  travel  rapidly  and  to  follow  my 
own  devices,  I  took  four  horses,  and  had 
no  travelling  companion  but  my  servant, 
an  Englishman,  who  had  accompanied  me 
in  various  countries  on  my  wanderings, 
even  to  Japan.  As  be  was  as  intelligent 
as  he  was  faithful,  I  often  on  these  oc- 
casions took  him  inside  with  me ;  and  it 
was  thus  that  one  fine  afternoon  we  ap- 
proached the  town  of  Salmona,  our  escort 
jingling  merrily  behind,  and  the  four 
horses  clattering  over  the  smooth,  hard 
road  in  most  exhilarating  style.  As  we 
neared  the  town  I  perceived  that  some 
grand y?/^  was  in  progress*  Flags  were 
flying  from  the  windows,  which  were 
crowded  with  spectators,  while  the  streets 
were  lined  with  soldiers,  and  the  distant 
strains  of  a  military  band  were  audible. 

"We  are  in  luck,"   I   said  to  H ; 

"  there  is  evidently  some  festival  in  prog- 
ress." 

As  we  drove  along  the  street  people 
cheered,  and  the  women  waved  handker- 
chiefs; but  1  was  unable  to  perceive  any 
object  calculated  to  excite  their  enthusi- 
asm. When  we  reached  a  square  about 
the  centre  of  the  town  the  band  struck  up 
*'God  save  the  Queen,"  the  troops  pre- 
sented arms,  the  carriage  was  suddenly 
stopped,  and  half-a-dozen  gentlemen  in 
full  evening  costume,  with  white  ties  and 
white  kid  gloves,  approached,  hat  in  hand, 
with  profound  salutations.  Their  leader, 
who  I  afterwards  discovered  was  the 
principal  civil  functionary,  with  many  po- 
lite speeches  requested  roe  to  descend 
from  the  carriage,  and  partake  of  a  ban- 
quet which  had  been  provided  for  roe.  It 
now  appeared  that  all  these  military  dem- 
onstrations were  in  my  honor,  and  it  be- 
came evident  to  me  that  1  was  mistaken 
for    somebody    else,  —  an    explanation 
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which,  ID  decliniQg  the  proffered  hooor,  I 
ventured  to  suj^gest  to  the  mayor.  He 
received  it  with  a  polite  smile. 

"We  are  well  aware,"  he  said,  "that 
you  desire  to  travel  incognito^  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  regara  this  wish.  We 
could  not  allow  Lord  Palmerston's  nephew 
to  pass  through  our  town  without  making 
some  demonstration  of  respect,  in  token 
of  the  great  gratitude  we  feel  for  your 
illustrious  relative." 

"  But,"  I  persisted,  **  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  being  related  in  the  most  distant 
way  to  the  great  statesman." 

"No  doubt;  we  quite  understand  that 
under  the  circumstances  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  you  to  admit  the  relationship. 
I  will  not  therefore  again  allude  to  it,  but 
simply  request  vou  to  honor  the  repast  we 
have  prepared  u>r  you  with  your  presence, 
and  receive  an  address,  which  will  ac- 
company one  which  we  will  beg  you  to 
transmit  to  Lord  Palmerston." 

During  the  time  this  colloquy  was  tak* 
ing  place,  the  mayor  was  standing  bare- 
headed in  the  square,  where  a  great  crowd 
was  collected,  and  I  was  sitting  bare- 
headed in  the  carriage,  feeling  it  incum* 
bent  upon  me,  when  an  unusually  loud 
viva  was  shouted,  to  acknowledge  it  with 
a  polite  bow.  The  situation  was  too 
ridiculous  to  be  prolonged ;  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  inevitable. 
I  promoted  B—  on  the  spot  to  the  rank 
oiil Signar Segretario,  \n  which  capacity 
he  was  taken  charge  of  by  a  group  of  po- 
lite men  in  swallow  tailed  coats,  to  his 
intense  amazement,  for  I  had  no  time  to 
explain  the  situation  to  him,  and  we  passed 
through  a  lane  of  spectators  to  a  public 
building,  in  a  long  hall  of  which  a  table 
was  spread  for  about  fifty  guests.  It  was 
quite  a  sumptuous  repast,  with  champagne 
and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season. 
There  was  a  gallery  in  which  were  en- 
sconced the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the 
place  at  one  end,  and  the  band  came  in 
and  played  at  the  other.  The  mayor  seated 
me  by  his  side  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
while  the  Signor  Segretario,  still  in  a  state 
of  profound  bewilderment  as  to  what  was 
happening  to  him,  sat  at  the  other.  When 
the  feasting  was  over  the  speeches  began, 
and  I  was  obliged,  in  my  quality  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  nephew,  to  reply,  in  execra- 
ble Italian,  to  the  compliments  which  were 
lavished  upon  the  policy  of  England  in 
general  and  of  that  statesman  in  particu- 
lar, and  to  receive  two  addresses,  one  to 
his  lordship  and  the  other  to  myself,  with 
a  promise  that  I  would  forward  the  former 
to  its  destination,  which    I   did  at  the 


earliest  opportunity,  with  a  full  account  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  I  had  re- 
ceived it,  to  Lord  Palmerston's  great 
amusement. 

Snugly  ensconced  in  the  bay  beneath 
what  is  known  as  the  spur  of  Italy,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  lies  the  little  sea- 
port town  of  Manfredonia.  It  is  a  queer 
little  out-of-the-way  place,  removed  from 
the  line  of  all  travel,  and  very  primitive 
in  its  manners  and  customs  —  at  least  it 
was  then.  I  do  not  know  how  far  railways 
and  the  general  march  of  events  may  have 
affected  it  since.  Notwithstanding  its 
insignificance,  we  had  nevertheless  a  Brit- 
ish vice-consul  there,  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  stray  colliers  or  English 
merchant-ships  that  rarely  visit  the  port. 
These  vice-consuls  in  the  smaller  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  are  usually  natives  of 
the  place,  and  at  that  time  their  remunera- 
tion consisted  chiefly  of  fees,  and  other 
little  perquisites,  not  always  strictly  legiti- 
mate, which  they  derived  from  their  office. 
It  so  happened  that  I  had  an  affair  of 
some  importance  to  transact  with  the  vice- 
consul  of  Manfredonia,  and  I  rode  over 
one  day  from  Foggia,  where  I  had  been 
spending  a  week,  to  see  him.  The  whole 
of  the  Neapolitan  States  were  infested  at 
this  time  with  bands  of  banditti,  calling 
themselves  royalist  troops,  and,  under 
cover  of  a  political  character  which  they 
did  not  possess,  committing  the  most 
wholesale  depredations.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered, under  these  circumstances,  a  very 
safe  proceeding  to  make  the  journey  with- 
out an  escort;  but  1  achieved  it  without 
mishap,  and  putting  up  at  a  small  auberge 
—  the  only  one  of  which  the  town  could 
boast —  went  in  search  of  the  vice-consul. 
A  daub  on  a  shield,  bearing  a  faint  resem- 
blance to  the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  indi- 
cated his  residence,  and  on  knocking  at 
the  door  it  was  opened  by  a  dishevelled 
little  girl. 

"Is  the  English  consul  at  home?"  I 
inquired. 

"Si,  signor;"  and  she  tripped  before 
me  up-stairs,  and  opening  a  door,  ushered 
me  into  a  room  in  which  was  a  very  pretty 
woman  in  bed.  I  started  back  at  the  in- 
trusion of  which  1  had  been  guilty. 

"  I  told  you  I  wanted  to  see  the  consul," 
I  said  sharply  to  the  little  girl. 

"  Entrate,  entrate,  signor  1"  exclaimed 
a  mellifluous  voice  from  the  bedclothes. 
"The  girl  made  a  mistake.  The  consul 
is  out,  and  will  not  be  back  to-day;  but  I 
am  his  wife,  and  he  has  left  his  seal  with 
me.  If  you  are  the  captain  of  a  ship,  and 
wish  anything  done,  I  can  do  it  for  you. 
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Sec  I"  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand, 
and  lifted  a  seal  frono  a  little  table  by  the 
bedside. 

"  I  am  sorry,  stgnora,**  I  said ;  "  but  I 
am  not  the  captain  of  a  ship,  and  my  busi- 
ness is  of  a  nature  which  can  only  be 
transacted  by  the  vice-consul  himself. 
When  do  you  expect  him  back  ?  " 

**  He  may  be  a  week,  he  may  be  more ; 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  am  sure,  si^nor, 
I  could  transact  your  business  if  you  would 
only  confide  it  to  me." 

**  I  am  equally  sure,  sicrnora,  that  you 
could  not:'*  and  I  explained  to  her  its 
nature.  "  From  which  you  will  see  that  it 
is  imperative  that  I  should  see  your  hus- 
band.  Perhaps  you  can  telegraph  for 
him." 

**  Impossible,  signor!"  and  with  that 
she  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  weeping. 
*Mt  is  no  use  disguising;  the  truth  from 
you  any  longer.  My  husband  deserted 
me  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  I  have  no 
idea  where  he  is." 

•*And  have  you  been  transacting  the 
business  of  the  consulate  ever  since?"  I 
asked. 

**Si,  signor.  There  is  very  little  to 
transact;  but  it  is  almost  all  I  have  to 
live  upon.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  do 
not  let  it  be  known  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. It  was  I  who  used  to  do  the  con- 
sular business  even  when  my  husband 
was  here.  He  was  idle  and  worthless, 
and  used  to  do  many  dishonest  things, 
which  I  never  do." 

**  I  have  no  doubt,"  I  replied, "that  you 
are  a  far  more  capable  and  estimable  per- 
son than  your  husband  —  indeed  his  pres- 
ent conduct  proves  his  worthlessness; 
but  unfortunately  there  is  still  a  prejudice 
in  the  world  in  favor  of  official  business 
being  conducted  by  men.  It  is  one  which 
we  shall  no  doubt  get  over  in  time;  until 
then,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  any  English- 
man who  finds  that  the  British  vice-consul 
has  deserted  his  post  and  left  his  wife  in 
charge,  to  let  his  government  know  it, 
however  capable,  honest,  and,  allow  me 
to  add"  —  and  I  made  a  polite  bow  — 
"  beautiful  that  wife  may  be." 

I  threw  in  the  last  word  to  gild  the  pill, 
but  I  evidently  did  not  succeed,  for  I  left 
her  weeping  bitterly;  and  I  am  afraid  she 
did  not  remain  long  after  this  British 
vice-consul  at  Manfredonia. 

I  had  scarcely  taken  ten  steps  from  the 
door  of  the  vice-consulate,  and  was  still 
in  a  somewhat  softened  and  reflective 
mood,  when  I  was  accosted  by  another 
little  girl,  who  thrust  a  folded  but  crum- 
pled  piece  of  paper   into  my   hand,  on 
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which  was  the  superscription  *'  To  EngKsh 
gentleman."  Its  contents  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

'*  Miss  Thimbleby  requests  the  pleasure 
of  English  gentleman's  company  to  tea 
to-night  at  nine  o'clock.  Old  English 
style." 

••Follow  me,"  I  said  to  the  little  girl, 
"and  1  will  give  you  the  answer."  ••  Who 
in  the  world  can  Miss  Thimbleby  be?"  I 
ruminated.  "What  a  name  for  an  old 
maid  in  a  novel !  It  is  morally  impossible 
with  such  a  name  that  she  can  be  a  young 
one."  At  any  rate,  it  was  evident  that 
the  invitation  was  one  which  should  be 
promptly  accepted.  So  I  replied,  "The 
English  gentleman  has  much  pleasure  in 
accepting  Miss  Thimbleby's  kind  invita- 
tion to-night.     Old  English  style." 

I  gave  the  girl  the  note,  and  accom- 
panied her  with  it  to  Miss  Thimbleby*s 
house,  in  order  that  I  might  know  ray  way 
there  later,  and  also  because  I  thought  it 
might  give  me  some  clue  to  the  character 
of  its  occupant.  It  was  a  tumble-dowo 
old  Palazzo^  with  many  evidences  of  de- 
parted grandeur,  having  probably  two  or 
three  centuries  ago  been  the  town  man- 
sion of  some  large  landed  proprietor  in 
the  neighborhood.  Altogether  its  aspect 
rather  gave  me  a  pleasant  idea  of  Miss 
Thimbleby,  as  being  in  all  probability  an 
antiquated  respectable  old  person  herself, 
in  keeping  with  her  abode.  I  refrained 
from  making  any  inquiries  about  her  at 
the  hotel,  as  it  was  more  agreeable  to 
keep  the  edge  of  mjr  curiosity  whetted  by 
conjecture,  than  satisfied  by  information; 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  I  repaired  to 
tea  in  "old  English  style.'  On  entering 
the  house  I  found  myself  at  the  bottom  of 
a  very  wide,  handsomely  carved  oak  stair- 
case, at  the  top  of  which  I  could  discern, 
by  the  dim  lamp  which  lighted  it,  the 
figure  of  a  little  old  woman  like  a  witch, 
bobbing  and  curtseying  all  the  time  I  was 
making  the  ascent.  She  shook  hands 
with  me  with  the  affectionate  cordiality  of 
an  old  acquaintance,  trembling  either  with 
excitement  or  with  old  age  —  for  she  was 
very,  very  old,  well  on  in  the  nineties,  she 
afterwards  told  me,  but  1  forget  her  exact 
age.  She  had  forgotten  much  of  her  En- 
glish, having  been  in  the  country  ever 
since  the  year  1804,  when  she  had  accom- 
panied her  brother,  who  was  appointed 
English  consul  at  Manfredonia  in  that 
year,  to  Italy.  And  here  she  had  lived 
ever  since.  Her  brother  and  his  wife  had 
died  long  ago,  but  she  was  in  the  receipt 
of  a  small  pension  from  the  English  gov- 
ernment, which  sufficed   for  her  sub:»i»t 
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eace,  and  she  was  taken  care  of  by  sundry 
Dephews  and  nieces,  and  by  the  connec- 
tions of  her  sister-in-law,  who  had  been  a 
native  of  the  place.  Her  brother  had 
been  connected  with  the  Duke  of  York's 
expedition  in  some  capacity,  and  her  sister 
was  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  mis- 
tress of  King  William  IV.  Manfredonia 
was  an  odd  place  to  come  to,  to  gather 
the  moss  of  British  history,  but  I  really 
felt  as  if  I  had  made  a  discovery,  when  I 
learnt  from  this  most  venerable  and  highly 
respectable  old  lady  that  Mrs.  Jordan  the 
actress's  maiden  name  was  Thimbleby. 
She  showed  me  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
York  to  her  brother,  and  a  paper  with 
Nelson's  signature,  and  many  ancient  cu- 
riosities which  she  had  hoarded  up.  Tea 
in  "  old  English  style  "  seemed  to  consist 
of  our  partaking  of  that  beverage  iiteH- 
///^ ^ for  except  the  little  servant  girl,  1 
did  not  see  a  soul  in  the  deserted  old 
palace.  In  fact,  the  surroundings  were 
so  much  in  keeping  with  this  strange  old 
lady  and  her  reminiscences,  that  I  had  a 
general  impression  of  becoming  fossilized. 
She  insisted  on  talking  English,  profusely 
interlarded  with  Italian,  and  was  extremely 
garrulous,  but  her  sense  of  time  had  be- 
come so  confused  that  she  seemed  in 
doubt  in  what  century  we  were  living 
Thus  she  asked  me  at  what  hotel  I  was 
staying.  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  only 
tolerably  decent  one  in  the  place. 

**  Ah,"  she  said,  *'  that  is  where  the  En- 
glish always  go  when  they  come  to  Man- 
fredonia." 

**Why,"  I  replied  with  some  surprise, 
"I  did  not  know  that  English  travellers 
often  visited  Manfredonia." 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  *'  there  was  an  En- 
glish family  staying  there  in  1829." 

The  ignorance  of  the  benighted  inhab- 
itants of  these  small  Neapolitan  towns 
was  something  incredible.  I  spent  sev- 
eral days  as  the  guest  of  the  mayors  of 
the  towns  of  Ascoli  and  Candela,  situated 
in  the  Capitanata,  which  at  that  time  was 
a  hotbed  of  brigandage,  and  where,  in 
company  with  a  regiment  of  Piedmontese 
cavalry,  I  was  quartered  with  some  of  the 
oficers,  upon  the  inhabitants.  I  found 
the  notions  of  the  principal  functionaries 
crude  in  the  extreme  upon  all  matters 
affecting  European  politics.  This  arose 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  reign  of  the 
late  king  of  Naples  they  were  not  allowed 
to  take  in  any  newspapers.  The  mayor 
of  one  of  these  towns  was  ignorant  that 
England  was  an  island,  and  I  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  give  him  any  idea  of  the  British 
constitution.    Yet  this  was  a  man  who  | 


kept  his  carriage  and  pair,  in  which  his 
wife  used  to  drive  about  in  silks  and 
satins.  It  is  true  that  her  costume  in  the 
morning  was  of  the  most  scanty  %nd  prim- 
itive description.  None  of  the  ladies 
thought  of  really  dressing  for  the  day  until 
after  the  midday  siesta,  when  they  all  reg- 
ularly turned  into  bed,  as  if  for  the  niu;ht, 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  This  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  shortness  of  their  nights, 
for  we  generally  supped  heavily  about 
eleven,  went  to  bed  about  one  in  the 
morning,  and  got  up  a  little  after  daylight. 

I  was  interested  in  inspecting  a  prison 
full  of  captured  banditti.  Here  I  saw  the 
beautiful  wife  of  a  notorious  chief  of  one 
of  the  bands,  who  had  been  captured, 
dressed  in  man's  clothes,  and  using  her 
pistol  with  such  effect  that  she  severely 
wounded  a  soldier  before  she  was  taken 
prisoner.  Her  husband,  who  escaped  at 
the  time,  was  afterwards  captured  ;  but 
there  were  several  chiefs  of  minor  distinc- 
tion,—  picturesque,  bronzed,  hardened- 
looking  ruffiuns.  The  one  with  the  most 
villanous  expression,  however,  was  the 
priest  of  one  of  the  bands,  who,  still 
dressed  in  his  ragged  clerical  costume, 
assumed  an  air  of  sanctimonious  resigna- 
tion, and  who,  I  was  assured,  had  presided 
over  the  roasting  alive  of  a  man  who  had 
been  robbed,  and  other  atrocities,  —  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  shriving  the  vic- 
tims before  their  execution,  and  granting 
absolution  to  the  murderers,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  his  share  of  the  spoil  was 
always  considerable.  Upon  two  occasions 
I  was  present  at  an  exciting  chase  after 
bands  of  banditti,  one  of  which  numbered 
over  two  hundred  strong.  As  the  detach- 
ment I  was  with  was  much  inferior  in 
force,  they  seemed  inclined  to  show  fight. 
However,  when  we  charged  they  thought 
better  of  it,  and  scattering  in  all  directions, 
gave  us  a  run  across  country  which  was  as 
exciting  as  any  fox-hunt,  but  which  only 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  half-a-dozen  of 
their  number. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  the 
insecurity  of  the  country,  Calabria,  with 
its  enchanting  scenery,  is  a  sealed  book 
to  the  tourist.  The  habit  of  brigandage 
is  so  strong  in  the  people,  that  nearly  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  the  more  enlightened 
rule  of  the  Italian  government  has  been 
unable  to  eradicate  it.  It  is  engrained  in 
the  habits  of  the  peasantry,  nearly  every 
one  of  whom,  in  some  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince, goes  out  with  a  band  by  way  of  a 
holiday  for  some  weeks  in  the  year.  It 
was  not  a  country  adapted  for  the  op- 
erations of  cavalry,  so  I  could  only  get 
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(glimpses  of  the  scenery  as  we  followed 
the  enemy  occasionally  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills  —  for  when  hard  pressed  they  inva- 
riably took  to  the  mountains ;  but  I  saw 
enough  to  make  my  mouth  water,  and 
create  an  intense  desire  to  explore  its 
romantic  recesses.  Traversing  the  plain 
of  Cannas,  with  its  battle-field,  I  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  and  so  made  ray  way  to  Bari, 
and  from  thence  by  a  very  pretty  road  to 
Tarento,  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Co- 
trone«  both  highly  picturesque  places,  and 
well  worthy  a  visit.  From  thence  I  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  and  posted  from  Catania 
through  the  centre  of  the  island,  by  way 
of  Caltanizetta  to  Palermo,  arriving  there 
without  mihhap  from  brigands,  apparently 
to  the  surprise  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  not  supposed  that  the  journey  was 
one  which  it  was  possible  to  make  in 
safety.  From  Palermo  I  returned  to 
Naples. 
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From  The  Cootemporary  Review. 
THE  BABYLONIANS  AT  HOME. 

When  the  first  exploration  in  Mesopo* 
tamia  brought  to  light  the  long-buried  re- 
mains of  the  Ninevite  and  Babylonian 
empires,  public  attention  was  naturally 
enough  directed  exclusively  to  the  plastic 
monuments  which  rewarded  the  zeal  of 
the  searchers.  Hardly  anything  was  then 
known  of  the  language,  which  was  written 
in  cuneiform  characters.  But  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  sculpture  does  not  pos- 
sess the  richness  of  ancient  Egypt;  the 
bulls  and  the  carved  slabs,  though  highly 
interesting,  have  a  sameness  which  the 
archaeologist  himself  seems  soon  to  get 
tired  of.  This  poverty  of  Assyrian  art  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  excitement  which 
arose  when  the  bronze  gate  of  Salmana- 
sar  II.  was  discovered,  a  relic  which, 
it  we  had  as  many  artistic  remains  of 
Assyria  as  we  have  of  Egypt,  would  be 
only  of  secondary  value.  The  same  thing 
happened  io  the  case  of  the  cuneiform 
historical  records  which,  when  the  lan- 
guage first  began  to  be  known,  absorbed 
all  attention ;  the  long  and  tedious  narra- 
tives of  battles  and  conquests  in  the  offi- 
cial annals  have  but  little  interest  beyond 
the  bare  facts  they  contain.  Even  the 
learned  world  grew  tired  of  these  long 
recitals,  always  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
though  attention  was  still  attracted  by 
the  light  which  the  mythological  tablets 
and  the  existence  of  new  languages  and 
dialects,  revealed  by  the  bilingual  texts, 


threw  on  Old  Testament  history;  thegeo* 
eral  public  soon  left  these  questions  to 
philologists,  and  they  unfortunately  coo- 
fined  the  number  to  too  narrow  an  area, 
especially  on  the  Continent,  where  Assyri- 
ologists  wasted  their  energy  and  knowl- 
edge in  puerile  rabbinical  analysis  of  the 
Babylonian  syllabaries. 

Among  the  literary  treasures  brought  to 
light,  however,  there  is  a  class  too  much 
neglected,  but  which  seems  to  be  now 
attracting  more  attention  from  Assyrian 
scholars  —  namely,  ihe  small  tablets  of  a 
private  character,  of  which  a  great  variety 
is  extant.  Though  few  are  as  yet  pub* 
lished  or  translated,  nevertheless  there  is 
enough  in  them  to  show  what  a  mine  of 
interesting  information  these  tablets  coo« 
tain  concerning  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people  in  their  private  intercourse, 
in  those  early  times.  These  documeots 
have  generally  been  considered  as  having 
only  a  chronological  value,  the  Babylonian 
contracts,  from  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
conquest,  being  dated  by  the  year  of  the 
reigning  king.  But  now  that  the  chrono- 
logical list  of  the  time  has  been  discov- 
ered, we  have  more  accurate  dates,  so  that 
these  tablets  remain  only  to  show-that,  in 
spite  of  political  changes,  commercial  ac- 
tivity never  abated  in  Babylon.  We  have 
contracts  of  every  year  without  interrup- 
tion, from  the  Ninevite  period  down  to 
the  Greek  conquest.  But  the  chief  value 
of  these  contracts,  no  doubt,  lies  in  the 
information  they  give  as  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Babylonians,  revealing 
to  us,  so  to  speak,  the  Babylonians  at 
home. 

The  oldest  documents  of  the  kind  hith- 
erto discovered  carry  us  back  to  the  time 
of  Hammurabi,  who  ruled  over  Babylon 
from  2120  to  2075  ^-C  Their  peculiar 
feature  is,  that  they  give  the  reign,  but 
not  the  year ;  thus  the  date  ts  fixed  by  the 
mention  of  some  important  event,  sncb  as 
the  opening  of  a  canal,  the  capture  of  a 
city,  a  religious  festival,  o**  the  like.  These 
events  give  to  these  documents  no  little 
historical  value  on  account  of  the  events 
recorded.  Their  contents  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  contracts  of  the  latter 
Babylonian  Empire.  1 1  is  indeed  interest- 
ing to  see  the  people  at  this  early  period 
selling  and  buying  bouses,  fields,  cows, 
slaves,  etc.,  or  to  read  a  deed  of  gift  from 
a  pious  man  to  the  temple,  or  the  record 
of  a  judicial  decision.  The  wording  dif- 
fers little  from  that  of  the  contract  of  the 
later  periods;  though  in  some  cases  the 
transactions  are  carried  on  with  much 
more  solemnity,  as  we  see  by  a  tablet  re- 
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cording  a  contract  of  partnership  between 
two  Babylonians.  Entering  into  partner- 
ship was  called  "entering  into  brother- 
hood,** just  as  to  take  a  son-in-law  is  "  to 
take  one  in  sonhood."  In  the  later  time 
entering  into  partnership  was  a  very  sim- 
ple matter;  several  tablets  recording  such 
arrangements  simply  say :  "  A.  and  B. 
each  bring  such  and  such  an  amount  to 
form  the  capital  of  their  business.**  The 
only  variation  in  the  formula  is  in  the  cap- 
ital, which  sometimes  consists  of  landed 
property  and  sometimes  of  corn,  cattle, 
etc. ;  and,  as  in  our  own  legislation,  when 
partners  borrowed  money,  each  party  be- 
came answerable  for  the  full  amount.  In 
the  time  of  Hammurabi  the  affair  is  more 
complicated  and  takes  the  form  of  a  reli- 
gious ceremony.  The  two  intended  part- 
ners go  into  the  temple  with  the  magis- 
trate, and  are  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  one 
another;  the  acolytes  answer  with  a  kind 
of  formula  on  the  duty  of  '*  brotherhood.** 
After  the  ceremony,  the  magistrate  ad- 
dresses the  two  **  brothers,'*  and  a  tablet 
is  drawn  by  the  scribe  recording  the  agree- 
ment, with  the  names  and  seals,  sometimes 
eight  or  nine  in  number,  of  the  witnesses. 
The  two  partners  naturally  have  to  pay 
heavy  fees  both  to  the  temple,  to  the 
magistrate,  and  to  the  scribe,  for  this  per- 
formance. This  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
why,  when  commerce  became  more  exten- 
sive, the  ceremony  was  given  up,  and  the 
form  of  entering  into  partnership  simpli- 
fied. The  tablets  of  this  early  period  are 
written  in  the  Semitic  dialect,  but  are  dif- 
ficult to  understand  on  account  of  the 
number  of  ideograms  and  Akkadian  words 
which  they  contain.  In  many  cases  only 
the  general  sense  can  be  made  out,  and 
even  then  it  is  still  doubtful. 

By  a  strange  fate,  there  is  along  gap  in 
the  series  of  private  tablets  brought  from 
Babylonia,  and  we  have  nothing  from  the 
time  of  Hammurabi  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Ninevite  kings  over  Babylon.  Even  then 
the  tablets  are  few,  and  give  nothing  like 
a  consecutive  series  until  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire. 

The  tablets  of  the  second  period  are 
very  numerous,  and  give  full  particulars 
about  every  kind  of  transaction ;  we  can 
even,  see  how  the  laws  developed  accord- 
ing to  the  growing  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. The  laws,  rights,  and  customs 
originated  in  the  ancient  Akkadian  pre- 
cepts, few  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
tablets  in  the  British  Museum.  But  of 
course  new  cases  and  complications  arose 
which  were  unforeseen  by  primitive  legis- 
lators.    In  such  cases,  the  magistrates 
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had  to  follow  their  own  judgment  and  to 
create  precedents,  to  be  referred  to  in 
similar  circumstances.  In  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  tablet  containing  such 
precedents,  preserved,  no  doubt,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  magistrates.  Transac- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  becoming  in 
course  of  time  more  complicated,  the  par- 
ties also  felt  the  necessity  of  specifying 
more  accurately  the  details  of  their  con- 
tracts. This  is  why  we  see  in  the  Persian 
period  the  simplest  contracts  drawn  out  to 
the  most  minute  particulars ;  for  instance, 
when  a  price  is  mentioned  the  tablet  spe- 
cifies in  what  kind  of  silver  it  is  to  be 
paid,  whether  in  coined  silver  or  in  bul- 
lion, etc. 

As  already  stated,  these  tablets  are  very 
varied,  and  give  accounts  of  every  kind 
of  transaction  and  relation — sales,  ex- 
changes, payments,  loans,  leases  of  houses 
or  fields,  agreements  of  marriage,  deeds 
of  adoption  or  gift,  wills,  legal  statements 
(or  what  we  should  call  affidavits),  judicial 
decisions,  and  many  more.  The  mere 
enumeration  gives  an  idea  of  what  a  vast 
amount  of  information  might  be  obtained 
by  exhaustively  studying  these  tablets.  A 
quotation  of  one  case  will  show  it  still 
more  vividly;  as  the  British  Museum  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire  from  dif- 
ferent sources  a  series  of  tablets  relating 
to  the  same  persons  and  recording  several 
connected  transactions,  we  are  able  to 
present  the  case  completely. 

During  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a 
Syrian  merchant  named  Benhadad  settled 
in  Babylon,  and  married  a  Babylonian 
lady,  Bunanitum,  who  brought  him  as 
dowry  three  and  a  half  mana  of  silver. 
Benhadad,  in  consideration,  no  doubt,  of 
her  rank  and  fortune,  associated  her  with 
all  his  transactions,  taking  her,  in  fact,  as 
a  kind  of  partner.  They  bought  a  house 
in  Borsippa,  a  suburb  of  Babylon,  and 
afterwards  borrowed  on  this  house  two 
and  a  half  mana  to  increase  their  trading 
capital.  Benhadad,  in  order  to  secure  to 
his  wife  her  dowry,  took  the  precaution  to 
settle  on  her,  by  a  deed,  the  house  and 
field  which  they  had  bought  with  part  of 
it,  on  condition  that  the  house  and  the 
wife's  property  should,  after  her  death, 
go  to  their  children.  Their  only  issue  was 
a  daughter,  Nupta,  whom  they  married  to 
Benhaddamar,  giving  her  as  dowry  two 
mana  and  ten  shekels  of  silver,  together 
with  the  furniture  for  a  house.  At  the 
death  of  Benhadad,  his  brother  Akabiel 
took  possession  of  the  house,  the  furni- 
ture, and  a  male  slave.  Bunanitum  ap- 
pealed to  the  law,  and  the  magistrates, 
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after  examining  the  documents  and  hear- 
ing the  statements  of  the  parties,  decided 
that  Alcabiel  had  no  claim  at  all  to  the 
property,  and  that  upon  clearing  the  mort- 
gage on  the  house  by  paying  two  and  a 
half  mana  to  the  mortgagee,  Bunanituni 
should  take  possession  of  the  property. 
They  decided,  nevertheless,  that  accord< 
ing  to  the  arrangement  in  the  deed  of  gift 
made  by  her  husband,  she  must  settle  on 
Nupta,  her  daughter,  besides  the  three 
and  a  half  mana,  the  amount  of  Bunani- 
tum's  dowry,  her  own  property,  and  the 
slave,  the  whole  of  which,  however,  she 
was  to  retain  possession  of  until  her 
death. 

The  history  of  Bunanitum  raises  the 
interesting  question  of  the  position  of 
women  in  these  ancient  times.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  high  estimation  in 
which  woman  was  held  among  the  Baby* 
lonians,  and  some  writers  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  found  some  ethnological  de- 
ductions on  this  fact.  The  numerous 
data  given  in  the  private  tablets  seem, 
however,  to  prove  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  women  among  the  Babylo- 
nians have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
They  never  had  equal  footing  with  men, 
as  in  our  modern  society.  They  could 
certainly  trade  and  hold  property,  but 
never  does  a  woman  appear  as  witness 
in  any  contract.  This  in  itself  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  women  never  had  any 
social  standing  in  Babylon.  Indeed,  the 
provisions  made  for  them  by  their  bus- 
bands,  as  in  the  case  of  Bunanitum,  are 
only  precautions  to  secure  them  against 
abuses  to  which  their  inferior  position  ex- 
posed them,  and  even  this  seems  only  to 
have  been  done  when  the  family  of  the 
woman  was  rich  enough  to  provide  her 
with  a  dowry.  The  object  of  these  pro- 
visions is  clearly  shown  by  a  tablet  in 
which  the  husband  says  that  his  son  is  to 
provide  food  and  clothing  for  his  mother, 
and  to  take  care  of  her  as  a  loving  son, 
under  penalty  of  disinheritance.  This 
delicate  point  was  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  mother,  who,  if  she  thought  her  son 
undutiful,  was  empowered  to  have  him 
disinherited.  The  practice  of  settling 
property  on  women  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  general,  and  explains  the  fact  that 
in  many  contracts  it  is  stated  that  they 
were  drawn  up  "  in  the  house  of  the  wom- 
an so-and-so,"  the  woman  being  as  a  rule 
the  wife  or  mother  of  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  Similar  provision  was  some- 
times made  for  unmarried  women  by  their 
brothers.  This  is  shown  in  the  will  of  a 
Babylonian,  who  leaves  to  his  sister  the 


usufruct  of  a  seed-shop,  which  she  oo 
doubt  had  kept  for  him  in  bis  lifetime. 

The  way  in  which  a  woman  was  treated 
depended  very  much  on  her  rank.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  had  married  a  woman 
of  fortune  and  wanted  to  repudiate  her 
on  the  ground  of  infidelity,  he  had  to  re- 
turn her  dowry ;  but  this  was  not  so  if  he 
had  taken  a  wife  from  the  lower  class.  In 
a  contract  of  marriage  between  a  rich 
Babylonian  and  a  woman  of  the  poorer 
class,  it  is  stipulated  that  if  she  is  unfaitb* 
ful  she  must  perish  by  the  sword.  The 
Babylonian  custom  to  vest  landed  prop- 
erty in  women,  originated  no  doubt  amoog 
the  higher  class,  to  provide  widows 
against  spoliation  by  their  brothers-in- 
law  and  other  relatives.  It  was  very  likely 
adopted  by  the  trading  class  to  protect 
their  property  in  case  of  commercial  fail- 
ure, as  we  see  it  practised  in  our  own 
times. 

When  parents  married  their  daughters, 
they  were  careful  to  give  in  the  contract 
the  amount  of  the  dowry,  which  remained 
always  the  sole  private  property  of  the 
wife,  and  could  never  be  alienated ;  they 
also  took  every  precaution  against  acci- 
dents. Thus,  in  one  marriage  contract  it 
is  stated  that  if  the  husband  lost  his  lib- 
erty, the  wife  should  go  back  to  her  fa* 
ther*s  house  —  that  is,  that  the  marriage 
should  be  dissolved. 

It  appears  to  have  been  far  from  rare 
for  a  man  to  lose  his  liberty  on  account  of 
inability  to  pay  his  debts,  as  we  know 
often  happenea  in  Rome.  The  Babylo- 
nians borrowed  not  only  on  their  prop- 
erty, but  often  also  on  their  children,  and 
even  on  themselves.  If  they  were  unable 
to  pay  back,  their  children  and  them- 
selves became  the  property  of  the  money- 
lender, who  could  sell  or  keep  them  as 
slaves.  Slave-trading  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  branches  of  commerce,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  time  when  there 
was  no  substitute  for  manual  labor.  War 
gave  to  the  kings  the  hands  which  built 
their  huge  monuments,  but  private  indi- 
viduals had  to  buy  their  slaves.  When  a 
girl  was  married  she  always  received  as 
dowry,  besides  a  sum  of  money,  one,  or 
perhaps  more,  slaves.  No  doubt  domes- 
tic and  agricultural  slaves  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  class,  but  the  slave-breeder  bad 
many  di£Eerent  articles  in  stock,  and  be 
spared  neither  money  nor  trouble  to  sat- 
isfy his  customers.  Slaves  obtained  io 
childhood  or  born  from  slaves  were  either 
trained  by  their  masters  in  the  various 
branches  of  industry,  or  else  received 
lessons    from    teachers    in    the    higher 
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branches  of  education.  These  last  were 
of  course  the  most  expensive,  as  they  had 
to  be  trained  at  greater  cost ;  some  were 
taught  to  act  as  scribes,  others  to  carve 
stone  or  to  engrave  gems  for  seals.  In- 
dustrial slaves  were  placed  while  boys  as 
apprentices  to  blacksmiths,  potters,  etc. 
A  slave-dealer  drew  large  profit  by  letting 
these  slaves  on  hire,  and  in  some  cases, 
doubtless,  slave-lending  was  a  separate 
business.  In  order  to  secure  their  reten- 
tion, slaves  were  sometimes  marked  on 
the  hand  with  the  name  of  their  owner, 
but  this  was  rarely  resorted  to,  as  their 
sale  was  thus  rendered  difficult.  There 
are  several  tablets  relating  to  contests 
arising  from  this  custom.  When  a  slave, 
however,  was  thus  sold  it  was  always 
mentioned  particularly  that  if  he  should 
be  claimed  by  the  person  whose  name 
was  marked,  or  by  his  relations,  the  pur- 
chase money  should  be  refunded. 

Money-lending  was  the  business  next 
in  importance  to  slave-dealing.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  so  called  Egibi  tablets  are 
agreements  for  loans  in  which  the  bor- 
rower binds  himself  to  return  the  amount 
together  with  interest  prescribed  in  the 
contract.  Some  of  these  contracts  are 
really  statements  recording  a  loan,  which 
were  drawn  up  when  payment  became 
due,  in  order  to  levy  execution  on  the 
borrower.  When  a  Babylonian  wanted 
to  begin  business,  he  often  borrowed  upon 
bis  own  property,  so  as  to  get  the  neces- 
sary capital.  Several  tablets  record  the 
agreements  of  two  parties  mortgaging 
their  houses  with  the  (stated)  intention 
of  creating  a  capital,  and  of  starting  busi- 
ness. The  system  of  taxation  in  Baby- 
Ionia  also  made  money-lenders  indispens- 
able, especially  to  agriculturists,  who  had 
to  pay  their  taxes  before  harvest,  and 
were  therefore  obliged  to  borrow  on  their 
future  crops.  Interest  was  generally, 
though  not  always,  paid  by  the  month, 
and  capital  was  paid  back  by  instalments ; 
the  interest  was  about  one-sixtieth  per 
month,  or  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum. 
But  what  increased  the  profit  of  a  money- 
lender most  was  the  system,  which  is  still 
in  use  in  Asia  Minor,  of  paying  taxes  in 
kind.  The  agriculturist  had  to  buy  grain 
when  the  price  was  high,  and,  when  the 
harvest  came,  to  realize  at  a  low  price. 
Hence  a  money-lender  was  often  also  a 
corn  and  grain  lender;  many  contracts 
record  loans  of  corn  and  money,  and  the 
time  mentioned  for  repayment  is  gener- 
ally harvest-time. 

Merchants,  at  the  outset  of  their  career, 
also  bad  need  of  the  money-lender.  When 


a  man  married,  tt  was  customary  for  him 
to  take  a  house  for  himself  and  for  his 
young  wife.  Sometimes  he  had  not  the 
money  necessary  for  that  purpose  or  for 
his  trade  capital ;  he  then  often  had  to 
buy  the  house  with  his  wife's  dowry,  and 
the  house  was  therefore  her  private  prop- 
erty. This,  again,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  houses  were  mostly  owned  by  women 
in  Babylonia.  The  trade  in  houses  be- 
came very  brisk  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
conquest,  as  this  dynasty  brought  a  new 
influx  of  people  into  the  old  capital  of 
Babylonia.  From  the  beginning  of  Cy- 
rus's reign  to  the  end  of  Darius's  we  have 
a  great  many  tablets  recording  the  sale  of 
houses,  or  the  letting  of  them  for  certain 
periods  at  a  fixed  rent,  which  was  to  be 
paid  in  two  or  more  instalments  yearly. 
This  sudden  demand  for  houses  under 
the  first  Persian  rulers  recalls  to  mind 
what  happened  in  Berlin  when  that  city 
became  the  capital  of  the  new  German 
Empire.  There  was  such  a  rush  for 
houses  that  a  crisis  ensued.  In  Babylon 
the  leases  hardly  ever  extended  over  four 
or  five  years. 

Another  class  of  documents  not  less 
interesting  consists  of  private  letters. 
These  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  con- 
tracts, but  the  British  Museum  possesses 
a  good  variety  of  them.  They  are  not 
dated,  but  their  date  can  be  pretty  accu- 
rately fixed  by  the  style  of  writing  and 
the  context.  They  mostly  relate  to  com- 
mercial business.  For  instance,  a  man 
writes  to  his  brothers  sending  them  a 
consignment  of  corn,  and  begging  them 
to  place  the  amount  to  his  credit.  Other 
letters  give  information  on  the  state  of 
the  crops  or  on  certain  business  transac- 
tions ;  others  speak  of  family  matters,  and 
are  full  of  interesting  particulars. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  article, 
but  my  intention  is  only  to  call  attention 
to  a  branch  of  study  unfortunately  too 
much  neglected.  The  original  documents 
are  still  buried  in  the  various  public  col- 
lections of  Europe,  and  consequently  only 
one  who  could  devote  his  whole  time  to 
their  examination  could  study  them  fully. 
A  few  specimens  indeed  have  been  litho- 
graphed in  that  splendid  collection,  "The 
Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,"  published 
by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  some  other  publications  in  France, 
Germany,  and  America;  but  even  if  all 
were  gathered  together,  they  are  still  too 
few  to  enable  a  scholar  to  get  the  infor- 
mation necessary  for  acquiring  a  real 
knowledge  of  their  valuable  contents.  It 
is  only  by  examining  several  hundreds  of 
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them  that  any  one  caD  hope  to  acquire 
sufficient  acquaiatance  with  their  style 
and  character  to  understand  them  easily 
and  thoroughly.  The  texts,  being  written 
in  a  cursive  hand,  are  difficult  to  read,  so 
that  unless  a  student  has  given  special 
attention  to  this  style  of  writing,  he  is  in 
danger  of  misreading  many  characters. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  few  of  the  texts 
published  abroad  are  correct,  but  even 
with  a  correct  copy  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
out  any  particular  text  on  account  of  the 
new  words  it  contains,  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  collecting  parallel  passages. 
Nothing  but  the  accurate  and  careful 
publication  of  a  great  many  texts  would 
enable  the  bulk  of  Assyriologists  to  un- 
dertake with  success  the  study  of  these 
interesting  documents.         G.  Bertin. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Masazine. 
HENRY  FAWCETT  AS  A  MAN. 

When  Mr.  Fawcett  was  appointed  post- 
master-general, it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
acquainted  with  several  gentlemen  con- 
cerned in  the  responsible  practical  work 
at  St.  MartinVFe-Grand.  I  violate  no 
confidence  when  I  say  that,  if  they  were 
not  scandalized,  they  were  disappointed 
and  concerned  at  the  prospect  of  having  a 
blind  man  at  the  head  of  a  department 
which,  in  their  view,  more  than  others  de- 
manded quick  and  clear  eyesight.  How 
were  they  to  make  plain  to  him  any  com- 
plicated question  of  administration  involv- 
ing folio  on  folio  of  figures?  How  were 
they  to  explain  to  him  any  proposal  of 
change,  or  recommendation  of  improve- 
ment ?  They  shook  their  heads,  and 
feared  that  no  progress  would  be  made  — 
that  it  would  be  practically  a  standstill 
whilst  he  was  at  the  helm,  and  that  the 
autocracy  of  the  treasury  would  become 
more  and  more  absolute.  This  state  of 
feeling  was  quite  natural;  and  they  only 
illustrated  the  gigantic  difficulty  which 
bad  faced  Mr.  Fawcett  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  public  career,  from  his  first 
start  as  candidate  for  the  chair  of  political 
economy  at  Cambridge.  It  recurred  in 
full  force  when  he  first  attempted  to  pro- 
cure a  seat  in  Walworth,  as  later  in 
Cambridge.  How  was  he  "to  catch  the 
speaker's  eye  *'  ?  was,  in  the  minds  of 
committee-men,  a  posing  question.  In 
Cambridge,  as  political-economy  lecturer, 
nevertheless,  he  attracted  more  men  to 
his  class-room  than  had  been  there  before; 
the  perilous  problem  of  "catching   the 


speaker's  eye  *'  was  soon  solved  when  he 
found  himself  within  the  doors  of  St. 
Stephen's  as  member  for  Brighton;  and 
even  the  officials  at  the  post-office,  before 
very  long  after  bis  appointment,  had  cause 
to  say  that  in  his  case  he  brought  to  bear 
a  good  substitute  for  eyesight. 

If,  as  the  ancients  said,  a  good  man 
struggling  against  fate  is  a  spectacle  to 
please  the  gods,  the  history  of  such  a 
career  as  that  of  Henry  Fawcett  is  a  grand 
example  for  men  —  one  especially  fitted 
to  aid  and  to  cheer  those  who  are  strug- 
gling against  adverse  circumstances  and 
against  great  odds  in  the  world.  And  this 
the  more  that  the  great  factors  in  his  suc- 
cess were  those  which  can  most  generally 
be  cultivated  —  strong  common  sense, 
fidelity,  determined  resolution,  cheerful- 
ness, and  power  of  enjoyment,  deliberately 
confirmed  and  extended  in  all  possible  in- 
nocent directions.  With  the  aid  of  the 
careful  and  discerning  biography  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,*  his  fellow- 
student  at  Cambridge  and  his  lifelong 
friend,  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  career 
of  Mr.  Fawcett  step  by  step,  and  with 
something  like  full  insight.  Our  readers, 
we  believe,  will  not  object  to  accompany 
us  in  making  a  burned  survey,  and  in 
some  reflections  that  naturally  suggest 
themselves. 

Mr.  Fawcett  had  certainly  no  strong 
family  influence  in  his  favor  to  start  bim 
in  political  life.  His  father,  who  had 
been  a  draper  in  Salisbury,  had  become  a 
farmer  —  that  rara  avis,  especially  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  an  anti-protectionist 
farmer.  But  the  up-bringing,  if  plain  and 
unpretentious,  was  not  without  its  com- 
pensations. There  were  simplicity  and 
unaffected  aims  at  culture;  and  the  father 
was  in  constant  association  with  active 
politicians  of  liberal  convictions,  Cobden 
amongst  them.  Fawcett*s  family  connec- 
tions thus  from  the  first  impressed  upon 
him  liberal  ideas,  and  encouraged  free  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  of  all  classes. 
He  profited  so  little  by  ordinary  school 
education  in  his  earlier  years  of  schooling 
that  his  governess  said  his  mind  was 
"like  a  cullender."  But  he  early  bej^ao 
to  reflect  and  to  reason  on  matters  that 
do  not  usually  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  young  schoolboy.  He  preferred  the 
streets  to  the  schoolroom  for  a  study,  we 
are  told.  "  His  father's  patience  was 
often  tried  by  the  string  of  questions 
prompted  by  his  early  cariosity.    What  is 

*  Life  of  Henry  FawcetL    By  Leslie  Stephen,  with 
two  portraita.    Smith,  Elder  &  C<k 
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the  price  of  cheese  aad  of  bacon  ?  What 
was  it  yesterday,  and  what  will  it  be  to* 
nnorrow,  and  why  the  difference?  This 
eager  curiosity,"  Mr.  Stephen  adds,  "was 
doubtless  a  proof,  though  at  the  moment 
not  the  most  acceptable  proof,  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  and  took  a  form  oddly 
characteristic  of  the  future  economist.*' 

In  1841,  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age, 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Alderbury,  some 
five  miles  from  Salisbury,  which  at  first  he 
did  not  like.  But  he  became  reconciled 
to  it,  and  remained  for  nearly  six  years, 
during  which  he  extended  his  knowledge 
of  nature  and  human  nature,  and  before 
he  left  showed  himself  an  expert  at  fishing, 
recording  on  June  21,  1847,  the  capture  of 
the  first Ish  he  ever  took  with  a  f)y,  "an 
humber  "  —  that  is,  a  grayling  —  of  about 
three  quarters  of  a  pound.  In  August, 
1847,  he  entered  Queen  wood  College, 
where  we  may  infer  that  the  standard  was 
higher  and  the  intellectual  discipline  more 
exacting.  Fawcett's  influence  may  be 
guessed  by  the  fact  that  he  was,  shortly 
after  entering,  elected  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Queenwood  Chronicle^  a  journalistic 
enterprise  favored  by  the  heads  as  likely 
to  stimulate  literary  ambition  and  to  aid 
literary  skill.    Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  says : 

The  diary  gives  us  sufficient  proofs  of  Faw- 
cett's  interest  in  his  lessons.  On  August  21 
we  are  told  that  "Mr.  Tindal,  the  surveyor, 
came."  Afterwards  we  find  that  Mr.  Tyndall 
(whose  name  is  now  spelt  in  the  fashion  known 
to  all  the  world  as  that  adopted  by  the  person 
indicated,  now  Professor  Tyndall)  takes  the 
boys  out  surveying,  and  lectures  them  "on 
the  skin.'*  Fawcett  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  Professor  Tyndall  in  after  years.  One  of 
his  colleagues  was  \}x.  Frankland,  now  Pro- 
fessor at  the  School  of  Mines,  who  lectured 
upon  botany  and  chemistry.  Fawcett  was  in« 
terested  in  the  scientific  lectures.  Mr.  Ed- 
monson, he  tells  us,  lectured  on  fire,  and  the 
learner  notes  that  "  there  is  fire  in  everything, 
even  in  ice.'*  He  works  in  the  laboratory, 
and  on  October  5  finishes  his  first  substance  in 
the  laboratory ;  it  was  some  bi-chromate  of 
lead,  or  chrome  yellow. 

The  following  indicates  that  he  has 
taken  up  independent  inquiries,  and  pur- 
saea  them  perse veringly :  — 

On  October  2  he  goes  home  and  reads  a  lec- 
ture on  the  uses  of  steam  to  the  family  party. 
They  were  "all  much  pleased  with  it,"  and 
"  Papa  promised  to  give  me  a  sovereign  for 
it."  It  was,  as  Miss  Fawcett  tells  me,  the  first 
thing  which  convinced  the  father  that  there 
was  really  something  in  the  boy  1  The  lecture 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  promising  performance  for  a 
boy  of  fourteen.  There  are  abundant  traces 
of  the  future  economist.    The  lecturer  gives  a 


great  many  statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  railways,  the  number  of  passengers,  and 
so  forth ;  for  some  part  of  which  he  was  doubt- 
less indebted  to  the  mining  journals.  He  ex- 
plains with  perfect  clearness  the  advantages  to 
the  Wiltshire  farmer  and  the  London  consumer 
of  a  cheap  transport  of  cheese.  It  is  evident 
that  his  mind  was  already  running  upon  the 
same  topics  which  interested  him  in  later  life, 
and  had  the  same  tendency  to  reason  upon  the 
facts  of  daily  observation. 

As  his  schoolfellows  at  Queen  wood  re- 
member him,  Fawcett  was  tall  for  his  age, 
loosely  made,  and  rather  ungainly.  Even 
at  this  time  his  avowed  purpose  was  to 
become  a  member  of  Parliament  — a  con- 
fession, we  are  told,  which  was  received 
by  "roars  of  laughter."  He  remained  at 
Queen  wood  only  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
then  passed  to  King*s  College  School. 
By  this  time  his  quick  growth  had  induced 
some  delicacy  of  health,  and  he  was  ad- 
vised by  the  medical  men  to  limit  his 
studies  as  much  as  possible.  Happily, 
the  teacher  of  mathematics,  Hann  (who 
had  begun  life  as  a  coal  miner),  had  dis- 
cernment of  character  as  well  as  a  genius 
for  mathematics,  and  he  devoted  special 
attention  to  Fawcett,  taking  him  00  from 
Euclid  to  the  integral  calculus  —  a  range 
of  reading  then  unusual  before  entering 
the  university.  Some  of  Fawcett's  pa- 
pers were  submitted  to  Dr.  Hamilton, 
then  Dean  of  Salisbury,  and  he  was  de- 
cided in  urging  that  Fawcett  should  go  to 
Cambridge.  Peterhouse  was  the  college 
chosen  for  reasons  of  prudence,  on  the 
ground  mainly  that  its  fellowships  were 
supposed  to  be  of  more  than  the  average 
value,  and  were  tenable  by  laymen.  Faw- 
cett had  not  been  long  at  Cambridge 
when  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  who  thus  records  his  first  im- 
pressions of  him  :  — 

On  my  first  glimpse  of  Fawcett  I  was  troubled 
by  a  question  of  classification.  I  vaguely  spec- 
ulated as  to  whether  he  was  an  undergraduate, 
or  a  young  farmer,  or  possibly  somebody  con- 
nected with  horses  at  Newmarket,  come  over 
to  see  the  sights.  He  had  a  certain  rustic  air, 
in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  young  Penden- 
nises  who  might  stroll  along  the  bank  to  make 
a  book  upon  the  next  boat-race.  He  rather 
resembled  some  of  the  athletic  figures  who  may 
be  seen  at  the  side  of  a  north-country  wrestling- 
ring.  Indeed,  I  fancy  that  Fawcett  may  have 
inherited  from  his  father  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  true  long-legged,  long-limbed 
Dandie-Dinmont  type  of  North  countryman. 
The  impression  was,  no  doubt,  fixed  in  my 
mental  camera,  because  I  was  afterwards  sur- 
prised by  seeing  my  supposed  rustic  dining  in 
our  College  Hall.  ...  I  insist  upon  this,  be- 
cause it   may  indicate    Fawcett's  superficial 
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characteristics  on  bis  first  appearance  at  Cam- 
bridge. Many  qualities,  which  all  bis  friends 
came  to  recognize  sooner  or  later,  were  for  the 
present  either  latent  or,  it  may  be,  undevel- 
oped. The  first  glance  revealed  the  stalwart, 
bucolic  figure,  with  features  stamped  by  intel- 
ligence, but  that  kind  of  intelligence  which  we 
would  rather  call  shrewdness  than  by  any  other 
name. 

Fawcett  soon  made  himself  the  centre 
of  a  very  earnest,  hard-working  set,  with 
whom,  however,  nothing^  of  the  nature  of 
asceticism  or  priggishness  was  encour- 
aged. Peterhouse  had  a  high  reputation 
for  mathematics,  and  to  mathematics  Faw- 
cett devoted  himself.  This  at  first,  no 
doubt,  mainly  with  an  eye  to  a  fellowship, 
latterly  with  a  ^[enuine  love  of  the  study 
as  a  mental  gymnastic.  In  after  years  he 
confessed  that,  though  by  force  of  circum- 
stances  he  had  been  compelled  to  drop 
mathematics,  he  did  not  regret  a  single 
hour  spent  in  their  study.  Circumstances 
had  arisen  which  made  it  advisable  for 
him  to  "migrate"  to  Trinity  Hall.  The 
change  of  college  made  little  immediate 
di£EereDce  to  Fawcett,  except  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  new  friends  to  his  circle,  and 
some  new  interests.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union,  and  frequently  spoke 
well,  preparing  bis  speeches  and  carefully 
elaborating  them.  He  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  Christmas,  1856.  His  aim 
for  some  little  time  past  bad  been  to 
approach  Parliament  through  the  bar,  and 
with  this  view  he  had  entered  Lincoln's 
Inn.  His  studies  were  much  impeded  by 
a  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  now  be- 
came worse.  On  consulting  distinguished 
oculists,  he  was  told  that  he  must  not 
read,  and  a  bar  seemed  in  this  manner  to 
be  put  in  the  way  of  his  pet  scheme. 

Instead  of  reading  he  made  use  of  his 
time  to  pay  a  visit  of  observation  to  the 
manufacturing  districts,  where  he  could 
see  something  of  co-operation.  This  visit 
he  found  suggestive  and  profitable  in  many 
ways.  We  learn  that  he  was  fond  of  at- 
tending the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Already  he  had  begun  to  feel  an 
intense  interest  in  Indian  affairs.  He 
was  bracing  himself  to  a  renewed  effort 
when  the  sad  accident  occurred  which 
seemed  definitely  to  put  an  end  to  all  hope 
of  a  political  career.  Fawcett  and  his 
father,  in  September,  1858,  were  out  shoot- 
ing on  Harnham  Hill,  in  the  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Avon,  not  far  from  Mr.  Faw- 
cett's  house.  The  father  fired  at  a  bird 
when  it  happened  to  be  in  line  with  his 
son.  A  few  of  the  pellets  struck  Fawcett, 
and,  piercing  his  coat,  entered  his  chest. 


inflicting  a  slight  wound.  Two  of  them 
went  higher ;  each,  strangely  enough,  pen- 
etrating one  of  the  colored  glasses  of  the 
spectacles  be  was  wearing.  Had  their 
force  not  been  broken  by  the  glass,  they 
would,  no  doubt,  have  entered  the  brain 
and  instantaneously  killed  him.  As  it 
was,  they  passed  right  through  the  eyes, 
producing  total  blindness.  The  effect  on 
both  son  and  father  may  be  euessed.  Yet 
the  former  never  complained,  and  his  com- 
posure and  magnanimity  seemed  only  to 
add  to  the  old  man's  grief.  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  at  this  point  remarks :  — 

The  close  union  was  the  more  remarkable, 
because  neither  father  nor  son  could  be  ac- 
cused of  sentimentalism,  and  both  of  them 
were  rather  apt  to  condemn  the  excessive  sac- 
rifices sometimes  made  by  parents  to  children 
as  implying  a  kind  of  'vicarious  selfishness,  in- 
jurious to  both  parents  and  children  in  the  long 
run.  Fawcett's  family  affections  (for  his  love 
of  his  mother  and  sister  was  as  marked  as  his 
love  of  his  father)  were  through  life  unusually 
strong.  Perhaps  the  severest  letter  which  he 
ever  wrote  to  a  real  friend  was  prompted  by  a 
belief  that  the  friend  had  spoken  to  his  father 
in  a  way  calculated  to  produce  uneasiness. 
And  now  it  seemed  that  the  father's  hand  had 
ruined  the  son's  brilliant  prospects.  When  I 
visited  Longford  a  few  weeks  after  the  acci- 
dent, I  found  Fawcett  calm  and  even  cheerful, 
though  still  an  invalid.  But  the  father  told 
me  that  his  own  heart  was  broken,  and  his  ap- 
pearance confirmed  his  words.  He  could  not 
foresee  that  the  8on*s  indomitable  spirit  would 
extract  advantages  even  from  this  cruel  catas- 
trophe. 

In  ten  minutes  after  the  accident  we 
are  told  that  he  realized  all  he  had  lost, 
and  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  still 
do  all  that  be  had  meant  so  do  —  only 
that  now  he  would  be  a  year  or  two  late. 
But,  of  course,  though  outwardly  resigned 
and  inwardly  resolved,  there  came  mo- 
ments when  he  faltered.  The  sympathy 
and  support  of  friends  were  then  roost 
valuable.  We  learn  that  he  was  inundated 
with  letters  of  condolence,  most  of  which 
were  either  of  the  conventional  type,  or 
else  so  couched  as  to  depress  rather  than 
to  strengthen  —  to  embarrass  and  cause 
morbid  brooding  rather  than  to  brace  up 
and  give  impulse  to  effort.  But  arooojs 
the  mass  was  one  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter, which  grasped  the  whole  situation, 
and  clearly  indicated  the  path  by  which  it 
would  now  be  most  profitable  for  him  to 
move.  Fawcett  thought  so  much  of  this 
letter  that  he  had  it  frequently  read  to  him 
and  copies  of  it  made.  A  letter  which  bad 
such  an  effect  upon  Fawcett  in  stimulat- 
ing him  to  self-help  in  the  most  trying 
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circumstances  can  hardly  fail  of  influence 
and  benefit  to  many  others.  We  shall 
therefore  make  no  apology  for  presenting 
the  essential  parts  of  it  here.  It  was 
from  his  friend  and  tutor  at  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  whose  name  is  still  honored 
by  a  large  circle  who  owed  much  of  their 
after  success  in  life  to  him. 

Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  fellow,  it  must  be 
our  own  fault  if  such  things  are  without  their 
alleviation.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
beautiful  and  touching  form  of  the. expression 
of  this  sentiment,  that  ''God  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb ; "  and  so,  I  doubt  not,  you 
will  iind  it,  even  should  the  injury  you  have 
received  realize  your  worst  fears.  ...  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending'you  not  to  build 
on  the  hopes  held  out  by  Mr.  Critchett.  Give 
up  your  mind  at  once  to  meet  the  evil  in  the 
worst  form  it  can  hereafter  assume.  The 
course  of  life  and  objects  of  study  which  you 
may  heretofore  have  proposed  to  yourself  must 
of  necessity  be  much  modified,  and  you  will  be 
obliged  by  circumstances  to  depend  on  iitel- 
lectual  pursuits  almost  entirely  for  your  future 
happiness,  so  far  as  it  may  be  dependent  on 
efifort?  of  your  own.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
your  mind  is  eminently  adapted  to  many  of 
those  studies  which  may  be  followed  with  least 
disadvantage  without  loss  [the  help  (?)]  of 
sight.  ... 

What  a  wide  range  of  speculative  study,  full 
of  interest,  do  these  subjects  present  to  us,  for 
any  part  of  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  your  mind 
is  well  qualified !  How  often  have  i  wished  I 
had  more  time  to  devote  to  them  myself  I  I 
know  that  I  should  find  in  them  a  great  com- 
pensation (as  I  trust  you  will  yourself)  for  any 
circumstances  which  might  restrict  me  to  the 
pursuit  of  them.  But  still  I  can  throw  out  all 
this  as  affording  suggestions  to  you,  and  pos- 
sibly  an  inducement  and  encouragement  to  look 
forward  with  determination  and  courage  to  the 
future,  and  to  the  formation  of  some  systematic 
plan  for  your  intellectual  pursuits.  The  evil 
that  has  fallen  upon  you,  like  all  other  evils, 
will  lose  half  its  terrors  if  regarded  stedfastly 
in  the  face  with  the  determination  to  subdue 
it  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  do  so. 

But  I  seem,  my  dear  fellow,  to  be  writing 
you  a  hard-hearted  letter,  something  like  a 
hard-hearted  doctor  prescribing  for  a  suffering 
patient ;  and  yet  I  could  weep  while  I  write,  to 
think  of  the  bright  hopes  and  aspirations,  so 
naturally  entertained  on  the  threshold  of  life, 
which  must  be  crushed  under  this  sad  calamity. 
But  again  I  say,  **  Courage.*'  Cultivate  your 
intellectual  resources  (how  thankful  you  may 
be  for  them  !),  and  cultivate  them  systemati- 
cally; they  will  avail  you  much  in  your  many 
hours  of  trial.  Under  any  circumstances  I 
hope  you  will  visit  Cambridge  from  time  to 
time,  ril  lend  my  aid  to  amuse  you  by  talking 
philosophy  or  reading  an  act  of  Shakespeare, 
or  a  canto  from  Byron. 

As  time  passed  on,  Fawcett  soon  found 
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alleviations  go  strangely  hand-in-hand  with 
deprivations.  If  he  could  not  any  longer 
utilize  a  few  spare  moments  by  dipping 
into  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  or  hastily 
jottingdown  a  stray  thought,  or  joining  in 
many  ^ames  and  sports  in  which  he  had 
formerly  taken  great  delight,  he  found 
that  blindness  helped  thought  by  shutting 
out  many  distractions.  Before  long  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  took  rooms  at 
Trinity  Hall,  so  arranged  as  to  be  suitable 
for  him,  engaged  an  intelligent  boy  to  act 
as  guide  and  amanuensis,  who,  through 
Fawcett's  kindness,  not  only  became  a 
competent  secretary,  but  a  young  man  of 
great  promise,  and  died  before  he  had  at- 
tained the  great  object  of  his  ambition. 
Fawcett  worked  hard  and  systematically; 
but  he  had  abundant  leisure  for  society 
and  friendship  also  ^  his  blindness  had  no 
tendency  to  induce  morbidity,  shyness,  or 
reserve,  but  the  contrary,  and  his  powers 
of  conversation  were  not  seldom  the 
theme  of  admiring  remark. 

I  have  gone  to  breakfast  with  Fawcett  at 
Christmas  time  [says  Mr.  Stephen]  read  and 
discussed  the  newspapers  till  lunch;  taken  a 
good  constitutional,  returning  just  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner,  and  then  dined,  talked  and 
smoked  till  past  niidnight,  having  enjoyed,  and 
most  heartily  enjoyed,  some  fifteen  hours  of 
uninterrupted  talk. 

The  life  of  Cambridge  harmonized  with 
Fawcett's  temper  and  studious  inclina- 
tions, though  he  was  not  blind  to  defects 
which  were  remediable,  and  on  which  he 
dwelt  in  conversation,  and  concerning 
which  he  wrote.  But  one  thing  he  always 
spoke  of  with  complacency.  That  was 
the  fairness  of  the  Cambridge  system. 
**  He  would  say  that  Cambridge  was  al- 
most the  only  place  where  a  man  won  his 
position  exclusively  on  his  merits.  There 
was  no  real  taint  nor  even  suspicion  of 
unfairness  in  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes.  When  a  roan  had  won  a  position 
the  respect  paid  to  him  was  proportioned 
to  his  intrinsic  merits.  No  one  inquired 
into  his  social  position  or  the  length  of 
his  purse.  .  .  .  The  intellectual  vigor  fos- 
tered by  the  open  competitions,  and  the 
masculine  common  sense  encouraged  by 
the  positive  nature  of  the  studies  were 
thoroughly  congenial  to  him." 

To  political  economy  he  devoted  more 
and  more  attention  and  thought,  looking 
at  every  principle  carefully  in  the  light  of 
every-day  facts.  This  habit,  which  was 
formed  at  Cambridge,  was  only  confirmed 
by  a  large  and  ripe  experience.  He  en- 
tered keenly  into  all  proposals  of  univer- 
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sity  reform.  He  gradually  took  up  again 
all  the  threads  of  association  still  possible 
to  him ;  he  rode,  he  fished,  he  skated,  he 
delighted  in  his  favorite  walks,  and  was 
fond  of  having  with  him  a  companion  who 
would  talk  precisely  as  though  he  still  had 
his  sight;  he  actually  learned  to  smoke, 
though  tobacco  was  disagreeable  to  him, 
in  order  that  no  aid  to  cordial  social  in- 
tercourse should  be  lacking  on  his  part. 
And  he  carried  system  into  everything,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  intermingle  happily  work 
and  play,  business  and  pleasure.  Along 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Clarke,  he  was  espe- 
cially successful  in  this  plan  while  6shing. 
iMr.  Stephen  gives  us  this  picture :  — 

He  would  wade  in  the  river  fishing  slowly 
up  stream,  whilst  Clarke  was  instructed  to 
walk  along  the  bank  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  river  as  not  to  throw  his  shadow  upon  the 
water,  and  then  to  talk  to  his  heart's  content. 
Trout,  as  Fawcett  said,  hear  very  badly  (and, 
it  may  be  added,  care  nothing  for  the  soundest 
poliiical  economy),  but  see  remarkably  well. 
A  letter  from  his  first  secretary,  Edward  Brown, 
tells  how  he  used  to  go  with  Fawcett  to  the 
river,  where,  in  the  intervals  of  sport,  they 
could  retire  to  an  outhouse,  drink  tea,  and  read 
Mill's  ••  Political  Economy."  Fawcett  had  re- 
sumed the  sport  very  soon  after  his  accident 
In  April,  iS6S,  I  find  bim  saying  that  he  and  a 
friend  had  caught  twelve  pike ;  the  friend  had 
caught  the  largest,  weighing  151b.,  but  Fawcett 
had  caught  ten  of  the  twelve,  one  of  them 
an  eleven -pounder.  He  remembered  his  native 
stream  with  minute  accuracy. 

Under  the  advice  of  Mr  Alex.  Mac- 
millan,  who  in  this  showed  remarkable 
prescience,  Mr.  Fawcett  devoted  some 
time  to  the  production  of  his  "  Handbook 
on  Political  Economy,"  which  certainly 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  a  vacancy 
arose  in  the  political -economy  chair. 
Though  he  had  a  couple  of  powerful  op- 
ponents in  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  and 
Mr.  Joseph  U.  Mayor,  he  was  elected. 
Already  he  had  lectured  at  the  British 
Association  meeting  and  elsewhere  on 
gold  and  the  gold  discoveries,  and  had 
produced  a  very  favorable  impression. 
Though  in  general  position  he  was  con- 
tent to  take  his  doctrine  from  Mill,  be  was 
always  fresh  and  suggestive  in  the  illus- 
trations he  found  from  history  or  from 
contemporary  facts  and  efforts.  In  co- 
operation he  was  deeply  interested,  as  it 
was  only  natural  that  be  should  be.  He 
never  forgot  the  impression  which  the 
Rochdale  experiment  had  made  upon  him 
in  1857,  and  often  referred  to  it.  But  he 
opposed  all  schemes  of  State  Socialism 
and  land  nationalization  so  called,  because 
they  would  inevitably  act  with  disastrous 


effect  OQ  Individuality  and  the  education 
of  exertion  where  most  needed.  "Such 
schemes,''  he  urged,  **  regarded  the  State 
as  a  kind  of  supernatural  milch-cow  —  a 
body  capable  of  making  something  out  of 
nothing,  of  directly  commanding  supplies 
of  manna  from  the  heavens  and  water 
from  the  rock;  whereas  they  were  simply 
schemes  for  taking  money  from  the  pru- 
dent and  handing  it  over  to  the  idle.** 

The  duties  of  his  chair  were  not  felt  to 
exhaust  his  measure  of  working  power. 
He  looked  forward  to  Parliament.  He 
was  led  in  the  oddest  manner  to  make  the 
effort  in  Walworth,  which  was  fruitful  of 
some  very  funny  incidents,  but  his  pros- 
pects of  success,  he  found,  were  not  such 
as  to  justify  him  in  going  to  the  poll. 
Then,  a  few  years  after,  be  contested 
Cambridge,  not  with  sanguine  hope  on  his 
own  part,  but,  as  he  somewhat  facetiously 
said,  as  *'  Macmillan's  candidate,'*  and  he 
was  beaten  by  the  Conservative  by  eighty- 
one  votes.  Brighton,  however,  by-and  by 
behaved  more  handsomely  to  htm,  return* 
ing  him  in  his  thirty-second  year.  He  was 
defeated  in  Brighton  in  1874,  and  became 
member  for  Hackney,  holding  that  seat 
till  his  death.  Of  his  work  in  Parltaroeot 
we  cannot  here  speak  in  detail.  He  was 
faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
was  wont  to  speak  of  himself  as  a  Radical, 
but  a  Radical  in  the  ordinary  sense  he  was 
not,  for  he  hated  abstract  phrases;  and 
it  is  very  characteristic  of  him  that  wheo 
he  discoursed  on  democracy  he  was  more 
concerned  to  show  the  limitations  de* 
manded  for  safety  and  permanence  than 
to  descant  on  possible  perfection  of  dena- 
ocratic  institutions.  His  great  work  for 
India  is  generally  and  gratefully  remenv 
bered.  He  so  forced  its  claims  on  the 
notice  of  Parliament  and  the  press  that 
he  was  in  all  good  faith  named  *'the  mem- 
ber for  India."  No  hope  of  any  adequate 
practical  reward  could  have  influenced 
him  here  —  none  of  the  ordinary  induce- 
ments  which  lead  men  to  take  up  a  cause 
in  the  House  of  Commons  —  to  adopt  a 
cry.  Indeed,  when  o£Eer  of  reward  did 
unexpectedly  come,  Fawcett  declined  it. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  says  on  this  point :  — 

I  am  permitted  to  state  that  in  October, 
1880,  Lord  Hartington  offered  to  Fawcett  a 
seat  in  the  Indian  Council.  While  speaking 
kindly  of  Fawcett*s  claims  to  a  higher  politi- 
cal position,  he  pointed  out  the  oppoiunit*es 
of  usefulness  to  India  in  the  Council.  Faw- 
cett declined  with  cordial  thanks,  sayirg  that 
he  thought  he  could  be  more  useful  as  an  in- 
dependent member,  if  he  should  at  any  time 
resign  office.    His  view  of  the  unsatisfaaory 
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position  of  the  Council  had  also,  I  believe, 
some  weight  with  him  in  this  decision. 

His  labors  as  postmaster-creneral  re- 
quire no  enumeration  here.  The  success- 
ful extension  of  the  savings  bank,  the 
introduction  of  the  parcels  post,  the  in- 
definite multiplication  of  post-piilars  in 
larj^e  towns,  the  cheapening  of  telegrams, 
the  introduction  of  postal  orders,  the  ex 
tension  of  female  employment,  the  im- 
provement of  the  position  of  sorters  and 
carriers,  and  *'aids  to  thrift '^  supplied 
in  a  thousand  forms.  If  Fawcett  could 
have  made  the  masses  of  the  people  thrifty, 
he  felt  that  the  country  would  be  enriched 
and  its  best  institutions  made  more  sta- 
ble, and  he  worked  for  this  in  season  and 
out  of  season  with  the  quiet  zeal  of  a  true 
patriot. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  urged  against  Faw- 
cett as  an  administrator  that  he  was  too 
apt  to  concern  himself  with  detail  —  to 
devote  as  much  time  and  consideration 
to  the  claim  of  some  poor  rural  postman 
as  he  would  to  the  proposal  of  a  great  and 
comprehensive  change.  The  reason  was 
that  Fawcett's  power  lay  in  direct  grip  of 
the  ''concrete,"  and  if  this  was  a  tailing, 
it  surely  was  a  failing  that  leaned  to  vir- 
tue's side,  seeing  the  influences  that  are 
always  at  work  to  absorb  the  human  ele- 
ments in  the  official,  and  in  mere  red-tape 
routine. 

His  political  economy,  too,  was  at  every 
point  corrected  and  checked  by  his  char- 
acter, by  his  love  of  the  concrete,  and  his 
passion  for  dealing  with  individuals  and 
with  details.  His  humor,  too,  had  its  own 
share  in  this  result.  It  is  true  that  this 
quality  could  hardly  have  free  play  in  his 
scientific  writings,  but  it  nevertheless  had 
its  influence  on  them,  indirect  and  unper- 
ceived,  but  not  the  less  real.  He  never 
allowed  himself  to  become  the  slave  of  an 
abstract  statement,  and  was  always  will- 
ing to  return  and  to  check  it  by  reference 
to  actual  facts  and  experience.  This  ten- 
dency, indeed,  in  some  cases,  gave  ground 
for  charges  of  contradiction  and  incon- 
sistency. Several  of  these  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  has  dealt  with  in  his  chapter  on 
Fawcett  as  political  economist.  But  it 
was  impossible  that  Fawcett  should  have 
become  the  slave  of  a  set  of  axioms.  He 
was  all  alive  with  energy,  with  sympathy, 
with  desire  for  contact  with  a  larger  field 
of  human  life.  And  as  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion widened  before  him  he  found  that  his 
abstract  positions  were  on  many  points 
insensibly  modified. 

And  what,  summed  up  in  the  shortest 
compass,  would  be  given  as  the  leading 
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characteristics  of  the  man  who,  in  spite 
of  such  a  deprivation  as  would  have  wholly 
paralyzed  most  men,  accomplished  so 
much?  We  would  put  it  thus:  conscien- 
tious honesty,  supported  by  cheerfulness, 
an  utterly  unaffected  friendliness  and 
good  will  to  all  men.  There  was  little  or 
no  genius  in  the  case.  What  Fawcett 
was  most  proud  of  he  had  most  consciously 
won  by  strenuous  and  well-sustained  ef- 
fort. And  he  would  condescend  to  no 
roundabout  ways  or  doubtful  means  to  an 
end.  He  was  utterly  a  stranger  \o finesse^ 
to  trick,  to  any  form  of  overreaching.  He 
would  always  play  fair,  and  expected  oth- 
ers to  do  the  same;  this  was  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  popularity.  In  this  he  was 
a  thorough  Englishman. 

He  was  utterly  healthy,  without  affecta- 
tion or  pretension.  He  enjoyed  a  joke  at 
his  own  expense  quite  as  much  as  a  joke 
at  another's.  Mr.  Stephen  assures  us 
that  he  was  no  more  ashamed  of  his  defl- 
ciencies  as  a  scholar  than  of  the  shape  of 
his  nose.  Considering  that  shyness,  self- 
consciousness,  and  all  the  awkwardness 
and  discomfort  bred  of  these,  are  so  closely 
allied  with  egotism  and  certain  kinds  of 
pretence,  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  :  — 

One  of  Fawcett's  qualifications  for  making 
friendship  was  his  utter  incapacity  for  being 
awed  by  differences  of  position.  He  was  as 
sensitive  as  any  one  to  the  claims  of  intellectual 
excellence,  but  his  freedom  from  affectation  or 
false  pretensions  saved  him  from  any  awkward 
shyness.  He  was  equally  at  his  ease  with  an 
agricultural  laborer,  or  a  prime  minister,  or 
(what  to  me  seemed  more  surprising)  a  Senior 
Wrangler.  To  this  day  I  do  not  realize  — 
though  on  purely  intellectual  grounds  I  accept 
—  the  fact  that  even  a  Senior  Wrangler  is 
made  of  flesh  and  blood.  I  cannot  forget  the 
surprise  with^which  I  once  found  Fawcett  chat- 
ting on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  great 
Tait  and  Steele,  then  in  all  the  glory  of  recent 
pre-eminence  in  the  Tripos.  Fawcett  always 
took  other  people  for  what  they  were,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  taken  in  the  same  way  himself. 

It  was  thus  that  he  retained  that  fresh- 
ness and  spontaneity  which  enabled  him  to 
the  end  to  make  new  friends  while  main- 
taining those  already  gained.  We  learn 
that  he  never  lost  a  friend.  Like  a  healthy- 
minded  and  sensible  roan,  he  did  not  de- 
spise the  pecuniary  rewards  of  intellectual 
prowess,  but  he  saw  distinctly  that  it 
would  be  the  reverse  of  sensible  to  win 
such  rewards  at  the  expense  of  his  intel- 
lectual development,  and  he  never  in  any 
case  sacriticed  his  convictions. 

In  his  earlier  life  at  Cambridge,  he  had 
been  very  successful  in  some  operations 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  mining  shares, 
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and  on  the  ground  of  this,  his  friends  had 
told  him  that  he  could  never  g:ct  into  Par- 
liament, and  that  he  had  **  better  go  on  to 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  make  a  fortune." 
"  I  replied,"  he  says,  "  no ;  I  am  convinced 
that  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  so  multifarious,  the  ques- 
tions brought  before  him  so  complicatt;d 
and  difficult,  that  if  he  fully  discharges 
his  duty,  he  requires  almost  a  lifetime  of 
study.  I  said,  if  I  take  up  this  profession, 
I  will  not  trifle  with  the  interests  of  my 
country  ;  I  will  not  trifle  \vith  the  interests 
of  my  constituents  by  going  into  the  House 
of  Commons  inadequately  prepared,  be- 
cause I  gave  up  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  the  time  which  I  ought  to  have 
spent  in  the  acquisition  of  political  knowl- 
edge." 

And,  notwithstanding  this  high  consci- 
entious note,  there  was  no  tendency  to 
asceticism  or  to  any  kind  of  thio-blooded- 
ness. 

**  He  heartily  enjoyed  all  the  good  things 
of  life,'*  writes  his  biographer;  '*a  good 
glass  of  wine,  a  good  cigar,  or  a  bit  of 
downright  gossip,  not  less  than  more  in- 
tellectual recreations.  *  One  of  the  first 
things  I  remember  about  him,'  says  his 
wife,  '  was  his  saying  how  keenly  he  en- 
joyed life.  He  expressed,*  she  adds, 
*  some  impatience  with  people  who  avowed 
or  affected  weariness  of  life.'  *  There  is 
only  one  thing  that  I  ever  regret,'  he  would 
say,  *and  that  is  to  have  missed  a  chance 
of  enjoyment.'  He  would,  for  instance, 
seriously  ponder  at  the  end  of  a  frost 
whether  he  could  not  have  contrived  an- 
other hour's  skating.  He  intended,  he 
would  tell  me,  to  live  to  be  ninety,  and 
to  relish  every  day  of  his  life.  Should 
any  one  be  ottended  at  a  doctrine  which 
seems  to  me  more  sound  than  easy  to  put 
in  practice,  he  must  remember  that  all 
Fawcett's  enjoyments  were  wholesome 
and  innocent,  that  they  emphatically  in- 
cluded a  strenuous  exertion  of  all  his  fac- 
ulties, and  excluded  with  equal  emphasis 
every  tinge  of  ill-nature.  He  never  en- 
joyed anything  which  could  give  pain  to 
others.  .  .  .  There  was  only  one  thing,  he 
told  his  sister,  which  he  dreaded  —  name- 
ly, a  loss  of  energy.  Life  might  become 
a  burden  to  him  if  life  no  longer  meant 
action." 

His  interests  were  not  bounded  by  any 
narrow  ideas  of  propriety  or  of  class.  He 
could  discern  a  man  when  he  found  him 
in  fustian  as  well  as  in  a  court  suit,  and 
was  large  enough  in  mind  and  character 
to  act  out  his  belief.  And  this  is  not 
nearly  so  easy  as  it  seems.    A  thousand 


things  in  education,  in  political  traintog, 
in  studious  habits,  and  in  the  influences 
of  society,  are  against  it;  and  few,  very 
few,  successful  men  can  adopt  towards 
the  common  folk  a  tone  which  is  neither 
patronizing  nor  compromising,  but  re- 
mains a  due  recognition  on  both  sides  of 
genuine  manhood.  A  touch  of  self-coo- 
sciousness  will  spoil  it. 

When  Fawcett  went  to  Salisbury  he  made  a 
point  of  visiting  his  father*s  old  laborers,  and 
renewing  the  old  associations  by  talking  over 
the  matters  which  interested  them.  How  suc- 
cessful he  was  in  throwing  himself  into  their 
feelings  may  be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  of 
his  father*s  old  farm-servant  Rumboid.  Rum- 
bold  was  one  day  giving  Fawcett's  mother  the 
last  news  from  his  sties;  "and,"  he  added, 
"mind  you  tell  Master  Harry  when  you  write 
to  him,  for  if  there's  one  thing  he  cares  about 
'tis  pigs."  It  was  one  thing,  though  hardly 
the  one  thing.  His  home  afifections  steadily 
gathered  force.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
writing  a  weekly  letter  to  his  parents.  He 
happened  one  day  to  ask  his  sister  what  gave 
them  roost  pleasure?  She  answered,  "Your 
letters."  From  that  time,  though  overwhelmed 
with  Parliamentary  and  official  work,  he  wrote 
twice  instead  of  once.  Many  of  these  letters 
lie  before  me.  They  are  homely  and  affec- 
tionate, giving  any  interesting  bit  of  news; 
occasionally  enclosing  such  letters  as  could  be 
shown  without  a  breach  of  confidence ;  com- 
menting briefly  upon  the  state  of  politics  ;  and 
full  of  little  requests  or  suggestions  prompted 
by' his  affection. 

And  thus  he  kept  his  heart  alive  and 
true  to  all  real  demands  upon  it,  respon- 
sive to  them  as  the  leaf  to  the  air.  We 
shall  close  with  a  passage,  dealing  with 
the  Cambridge  life,  which  finely  illustrates 
this:  — 

These  names  [Blore,  Hotham,  and  Munro] 
remind  me  of  one  very  marked  feature  of  Faw* 
cett*s  character.  I  first  discovered  it  one  day 
when  I  heard  to  my  shame  that  a  common 
friend  had  been  for  some  time  in  ill  health,  and 
that  Fawcett  had  been  visiting  him  regularly. 
Nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
render  such  services.  Hammond  suffered  cru- 
elly under  a  protracted  and  painful  disorder,  of 
which  he  ultimately  died.  It  was  depressing 
to  the  spirits,  and  he  fell  into  a  rather  morbid 
state  of  feeling,  creating  the  imaginary  griev- 
ances natural  to  the  sick.  Fawcett  was  the 
friend  who  adhered  most  closely  to  him.  When 
refusing  other  invitations,  Hammond  would 
always  go  to  Fawcett*s  house,  and  I  remember 
the  good-natured  triumph  which  Fawcett  ex- 
pressed to  me  upon  inducing  his  old  friend  to 
pay  him  a  visit  at  Cambridge,  and  cheering 
him  into  forgetfulness  of  his  sufiferincs.  Once, 
when  an  old  gentleman  who  shared  some  of 
Fawcett's  tastes  was  on  his  death-bed,  Fawcett 
was  admitted  to  a  talk,  and  with  such  cheerii^ 
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results  that  the  old  man  became  his  former 
self,  sent  for  his  fishing  tackle,  and  even  pro- 
posed, I  think,  a  bottle  of  his  famous  port. 
The  family  were  so  scandalized  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  such  topics  at  a  period  when  medi- 
tation on  death  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  only 
proper  occupation,  that  they  objected  to  any 
fresh  administration  of  a  similar  cordial.  He 
was  equally  ready  to  visit  humbler  friends  who 
had  fallen  into  any  variety  of  distress. 

Alex.  H.  Japp. 


From  Longman's  MaKaxine. 
POOR  PILUQUESNE. 

Chesterfield  is  the  little  sleepy  town 
to  the  Midlands,  with  the  crooked  spire, 
which  lies  amidst  a  coni^eries  of  colliers 
and  coat-pits,  and  which  you  may  see  from 
the  railway,  midway  betwixt  Derby  and 
Sheffield. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular War,  a  number  of  French  pris- 
oners were  interned  there. 

Many  years  ago  a  famous  company  of 

f>Iayers   were  acting  there,  in  the  dingy 
ittle  theatre  down  a  back  yard. 

One  nia;ht,  when  "The  Magpie,  or  the 
Maid  of  Paliseau,"  was  acted,  it  was  noted 
that  Sonne  half-dozen  of  the  exiles,  in  whom 
the  name  of  the  play  doubtless  evoked 
some  memory  of  their  native  land,  came 
and  paid  their  hardly  hoarded  pence  to 
the  gallery.  Poor  lellows!  They  took 
their  pleasures  as  sadly  as  if  they  had  been 
Englishmen  of  the  fen  country. 

The  performer  who  interested  them 
most  was  the  magpie.  When  she  fled 
across  the  stage  with  the  spoon  in  her 
mouth  they  applauded  incontinently.  At 
her  next  aerial  flight  she  stuck  midway 
on  the  wire,  and  the  curtain  had  to  de- 
scend in  order  to  extricate  her  from  this 
perplexing  predicament.  The  manager, 
an  Irishman,  and  a  great  actor  in  his 
time,  stood  at  the  back  of  the  gallery  (a 
very  scanty  one),  and  wrathfully  objur- 
gated the  property-man,  adding  various 
oaths  to  his  seed,  breed,  and  generation. 
Up  went  the  curtain  again,  and  once  more 
the  magpie  tried  her  flight,  but  in  vain, 
and  the  play  had  to  end  as  best  it  could 
without  the  aid  of  so  important  a  per- 
former. 

At  this  moment  a  fair,  fragile  boy  of 
seventeen,  with  flaxen  hair  and  great  blue 
eyes  with  black  lashes  and  eyebrows,  tim- 
idly approached  the  irate  impresario. 
The  lad  was  clad  in  a  much-worn  and 
stained  French  naval  uniform.  There 
was  a  hectic  flush  on  his  cheek,  and  he 
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coughed  slightly,  as,  taking  off  his  cap,  he 
bowed  politely  to  the  manager.  Then  in 
the  prettiest  broken  English  he  com- 
menced, — 

**  Pardon,  mille  pardons,  Monsieur  Di- 
recteur,  la  pauvre  magpie  no  fly  straight. 
I  make  *er  skim  along  like  a  leetel  butter- 
fly." 

**  Ah !  be  off  wid  your  broken  down 
English,  boy,"  said  the  manager.  **  Spake 
to  me  in  the  language  of  La  Belle  France. 
Sure  I'm  native  and  to  the  manner  born, 
for  I  got  my  twopennorth  at  Douay.  Ici 
on  parle  Fran9ais.  Ici!"  be  exclaimed, 
with  a  furious  Irish  accent,  as  he  placed 
his  hand  on  his  capacious  chest. 

Thus  urged,  the  boy  explained  volubly 
in  his  native  tongue  that  he  would  under- 
take to  make  the  magpie  fly  across  the 
stage  without  difficulty. 

The  next  minute  they  were  behind  the 
scenes.  As  they  approached  the  property- 
room  the  manager  roared, — 

"  Larry  I  Larry  I  Come  out  o*  that,  you 
thief  of  the  world.  I  wonder  vouVe  not 
ashamed  to  luk  me  in  the  face !  *' 

**  I  am  that  same,  your  honor,"  re- 
sponded the  man;  *'but  sure  it  wasn*t 
Larry's  fault  that  some  blackguard  was 
afther  sticking  a  tinpenny  nail  in  the  ould 
magpie's  gizzard.  Bad  luck  to  her,  for  a 
baste  of  a  bird  anyhow ! " 

"Well,  here's  a  young  gentleman  all 
the  way  from  France  who's  goin'  to  set 
the  crayture  right,*'  said  the  manager. 

The  French  lad  bowed  ingratiatingly, 
and  glanced  wistfully  at  the  property-man, 
who  at  first  looked  daggers,  then  he 
growled,  — 

**  Young  gintleman  !  Shure  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  throwsers,  it's  a  young  lady  he'd 
be  afther  makin',  and  a  beauty  too.  Ah 
well !  p'raps  his  father  was  in  Bantry  Bay 
in  '98  wid  Gineral  Hoche,  and  the  Shan 
van  Voght,  and  the  rest  of  the  bhoys. 
Anyhow,  he's  a  sthranger  amongst  these 
murthering  Sassenachs,  so  give  us  a  taste 
of  your  fist,  ma  boucchaleen  bawn ! " 
With  that  he  nearly  squeezed  the  lad's 
hand  to  a  pulp. 

Whatever  pain  he  endured,  he  only 
looked  up  and  smiled.  The  smile  went 
straight  to  Larry's  heart,  and  from  that 
moment  they  were  brothers.  In  five  min- 
utes the  boy  put  the  magpie  right. 

From  that  time  forth  he  was  scarcely 
ever  out  of  the  theatre.  He  soon  made 
himself  useful  in  a  hundred  ways  to  hon- 
est Larry,  who,  although  he  couldn't  speak 
a  word  of  French,  was  a  capital  pantomim- 
ist,  and  succeeded  in  making  himself  un- 
derstood.   Whenever  he  came  to*  a  dead 
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hitch  he  went  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Vere, 
the  leading  lady,  who  had  been  educated  io 
a  convent  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  who 
spoke  French,  German,  Italian,  Dutch, 
and  Walloon  as  fluently  as  her  mother 
tonj^ue. 

Then  the  manager,  who  had  taken  to  the 
stranger,  was  alwa^'s  at  hand  with  his  atro- 
cious Hibernian  French ;  besides  which 
poor  Piluqu^sne  (that  was  the  lad's  name) 
spoke  many  English  words,  and  the  young- 
sters of  the  theatre  spoke  many  French 
ones  —  very  badly,  it  is  true,  but  still  in- 
telligibly enough. 

They  generally  called  him  "  Poor  Pil," 
or  Pil,  for  shortness. 

He  told  them  that  he  was  "the  only  son 
of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow,'*  and 
that  he  had  been  a  midshipman  in  the 
French  navy.  He  was  at  liberty  most  of 
the  day,  but  had  to  report  himself  every 
night  at  quarters  prior  to  lock-up  hours. 

At  last,  when  the  end  of  the  season 
came.  Poor  Pil  sought  Miss  Vere  at  her 
lodgings,  and,  breaking  down  fn  a  par- 
oxysm of  grief  terrible  to  behold,  declared 
that  if  left  behind  in  that  dreadful  place 
he  must  die.  Miss  Vere  was  a  young 
lady  of  resources.  She  had  a  man's  heart 
in  a  woman's  body,  and,  having  given  her 
word  he  should  not  be  left  behind,  she 
there  and  then  arranged  a  plan  of  action 
with  Larry. 

On  the  last  night  the  play  was  **  Ham- 
let," which  finished  by  half  past  ten.  That 
evening  Pil  was  conspicuous  by  his  ab- 
sence. Everybody  was  astonished  but 
Miss  Vere,  Larry,  and  the  manager. 

Mr.  Fitz  Edmund,  who  played  Hamlet, 
said  he  thought  it  strange  that  Piluqu^sne 
had  not  turned  up  to  say  good-bye. 

The  manager  replied,  **  Monsieur  Pilu- 
qu^sne  is  a  gentlemen,  and  knows  what 
he  is  about." 

The  performance  was  over  altogether 
about  eleven.  The  carts  were  waiting  at 
the  door,  and  Larry  and  the  men  were 
occupied  in  packing  the  properties  and 
wardrobe  for  the  next  town,  when  Lieu- 
tenant Carter  (a  great, grim,  lanky  officer), 
who  had  charge  of  the  dep6t  that  night, 
came  down  with  a  61e  of  men,  and  de- 
manded to  know,  in  the  most  peremptory 
manner,  what  had  become  of  Piluqu^sne. 

'*  Divil  a  wan  of  me  knows,"  replied 
Larry.  **Afther  all  I  done  for  him,  he 
might  have  been  afther  lukkin'  round  to 
give  wan  sl  leg  up  the  last  night ;  but  it's 
just  the  way  with  them  ungrateful  thieves 
of  foreigners.  Bad  luck  to  them ;  they're 
all  alike,  every  mother's  son  of  'em  !  " 

While  the  subject  was  being  thus  hotly 


discussed  between  the  lieutenant  and 
Larry,  Ophelia's  coffin  was  brought  out 
and  carefully  deposited  on  the  cart  beside 
Yorick's  skull,  the  pickaxe,  the  spade,  and 
the  shrouding-sheet,  etc. 

"That's  a  rum  rig-out  to  travel  with," 
growled  the  lieutenant. 

"  Why,  shure,  captain,"  said  Larry, 
"  you  wouldn't  have  us  go  borrowing  the 
blessed  paraphernalia  in  every  town  we 
go  to.  Suppose,  now,  the  mistress  hap- 
pened to  be  stretched  out  wid  her  toes 
turned  upwards,  what  would  you  think  if 
we  were  to  come  and  ax  your  honor's  but- 
ler for  the  loan  of  a  coffin  ?  " 

"  None  of  your  lip.  you  impudent,  bog- 
trotting  paddy  ! "  roared  the  enraged  offi- 
cer as  he  ordered  his  men  to  the  "  right 
about  face  ;  quick  march." 

As  the  gallant  lieutenant  turned  the 
corner,  had  he  been  able  to  look  two  ways 
at  once,  he  might  have  seen  the  property- 
man  executing  an  Assyrian  hieroglyph  in 
the  rear.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that 
he  didn't  witness  that  interesting  per- 
formance. 

Half  an  hour  later  Larry  made  a  start 
for  Derby.  When  they  were  well  out  of 
the  town  he  looked  round  to  see  that  he 
was  unobserved ;  then  he  undid  the  screws 
of  Ophelia's  coffin.  There  in  t  ,e  moon- 
light lay  Poor  Piluqu^sne,  sleeping  like 
"  the  baby  of  a  girl,"  and  smiling  in  his 
sleep. 

"Aha I  Misther  Longlegs,"  cried  Larry, 
"you  can  lock  the  stable  door  now  that 
the  horse  has  bolted ;  but  you're  not  so 
cute  as  you  think  you  are,  for  all  you  wear 
an  epaulette  on  the  one  shoulder  of  yoa 
that's  up  to  your  ear." 

Day  was  breaking  when  they  got  to 
Derby;  but,  unseen  and  unsuspected, 
Larry  contrived  to  smuggle  his  precious 
charge  into  the  theatre,  where  "  the  boys 
and  girls"  kept  him  concealed  for  a  week 
or  two,  till  they  had  clubbed  enough 
money  to  enable  them  to  send  him  to  Loo- 
don  by  mail,  having  previously  "squared** 
the  guard  and  driver. 

Now  of  course,  all  being  smooth  and 
the  coast  clear,  Poor  Pil  ought  to  have 
got  safely  to  London,  from  London  to 
France,  and  to  have  "lived  happy  ever 
after"  with  his  mother, or  to  have  become 
an  admiral,  or  a  post<aptain  at  least ;  but 
unfortunately  fact  and  fate  refuse  to  be 
"  squared  "  by  fiction,  however  guards  or 
drivers  of  mail  coaches  may  be. 

A  distinguished  authoress,  referring  to 
a  little  book  of  mine  recently  published, 
said  to  me  at  the  Haymarket  the  other 
night,  the  night  of  the  Bancrofts' farewell. 
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'*You  shouldn't  have  made  that  poor 
youDg  fellow  die.  I  declare  it  makes  me 
quite  aahappy  to  think  of  his  lying  out 
there  in  the  snow  on  her  grave." 

Whereupon  I  replied,  "  My  dear  mad- 
am, I  didn't  make  him  die  —  he  ^/^rV/die." 
So  Poor  Pil  —  but  I  am  anticipating. 

He  had  soft,  pleasant  ways,  and  be- 
guiled the  time  by  making  little  toys  for 
the  ladies,  with  whom  he  was  an  especial 
pet,  and  by  assisting  Larry,  who  became 
more  and  more  attached  to  him.  The 
poor  lad  had  been  ailing  a  long  time  — 
was  consumptive,  and  racked  with  a  tor- 
turing and  suffocating' cough. 

The  night  before  —  before  his  departure 
—  Miss  Vere  and  the  girls  had  prepared 
him  an  omelette  with  sweet  herbs,  and 
some  chicken  broth,  while  the  manager 
and  the  boys  brought  him  a  posset  made 
with  whey  and  white  wine. 

The  girls  tucked  him  up  in  his  comfort- 
ably improvised  bed  in  the  green-room, 
kissed  him,  and  bade  him  good-night. 

The  lads  remained  to  cheer  him  up; 
some  of  them  even  talked  of  running  over 
to  see  him  at  his  home  in  Normandy. 

He  brightened  up  wonderfully,  sang 
them  **L'Amour,  TAmour,''  and  talked 
hopefully  of  his  journey  on  the  morrow. 

Larry  was  the  last  to  leave  him. 

**  £mbrassez-moi,  mon  cher  Larrie  ! '' 
said  Poor  Pil. 

The  Irishman  understood  him  well 
enough  then,  and  he  gently  gathered  him 
up  in  his  strong  arms  and  kissed  him ; 
then  honest  Larry  broke  down. 

*•  Don't  you  cry  for  me,  mon  cher  Lar- 
rie,*' said  the  boy.  '*  I  shall  soon  be 
strong  when  I  get  home,  and  you  will 
come  and  see  me  in  La  Belle  France 
some  day,  will  you  not?" 

"Some  day,"  said  Larry,  ''yes,  some 
day;  but  there,  there,  go  to  sleep,  jewel  — 
go  to  sleep,*avick  I  or  you'll  never  be  able 
to  get  up  to-morrow." 

At  last  he  did  fall  placidly  to  sleep,  and 
Larry  left  him,  to  make  the  preparations 
for  the  journey. 

When  they  came  at  daybreak  to  see 
him  off.  Poor  Pil  had  taken  a  much 
longer  journey  than  they  had  anticipated. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  the  young 
spring,  and  the  birds  outside  made  the 
dismal  place  alive  with  music.  The  sun 
shone  through  the  window  on  to  the  bed. 
The  fair  young  face  was  bright  and  smil- 
ing. One  drop  of  blood  had  trickled  down 
the  side  of  his  mouth.  It  was  quite  dry 
now,  and  glittered  like  a  ruby  in  the  sun- 
shine.   The  great  blue  eyes,  open  and 


staring  wide,  looked  faraway  beyond  even 
the  fair  France  he  loved  so  well. 

The  players  laid  the  poor  French  boy 
in  the  graveyard  of  the  parish  church ; 
and  there  all  that  is  mortal  of  him,  save 
that  which  has  returned  to  the  resolving 
elements  from  whence  he  came,  rests  still. 

Miss  Vere  wrote  the  sad  news  to  the 
poor  mother  at  her  home  in  far-away  Nor- 
mandy. 

Some  months  after  there  came  a  letter 
from  the  village  cur^,  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  put  into  English,  thus :  — 

"My  dear  Madame,  —  Thanks,  and 
yet  again  thanks,  for  your  esteemed  favor. 
Alasl  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you 
that  my  sister,  Madame  Piluqu^sne,  whose 
grief  for  the  expatriation  of  my  nephew 
and  her  only  son  was  incessant  and  in- 
consolable, is  no  more.  It  was  my  melan- 
choly privilege  to  administer  to  her  the 
last  rites  of  our  holy  Church  on  the  very 
day  on  which  our  little  Paul  left  us  for  a 
better  inheritance. 

"She  was  sleeping,  and  I  stayed  to 
watch  and  pray  by  her  to  the  last.  That 
morning  at  the  fifth  hour  she  awoke  and 
started  as  if  she  had  seen  something  in 
the  sunlight,  which  had  just  peeped  in  to 
give  us  good-morrow. 

"  *  My  boy  1  my  boy !  *  she  cried,  *  I  am 
coming!  Stay  but  a  little,  and  we  will 
journey  together  to  the  promised  land.' 
And  so  she  passed  away. 
I  feel,  1  know  that  she  had  seen  and 
heard  something  which  my  eyes  and  ears, 
'of  the  earth,  earthy,'  could  not  see  or 
hear. 

"  I  think  it  is  your  great  poet  (surely  his 
masterpiece)  who  says,  — 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

"  Again,  and  yet  a  thousand  times  again, 
I  thank  you  for  all  your  love  and  care  for 
our  little  Paul. 

"  Permit  a  poor  priest,  who  admires  the 
divine  art  of  which  mademoiselle  is  so 
distinguished  an  ornament,  to  present  the 
assurances  of  the  profound  consideration 
with  which  he  ventures  to  subscribe  him- 
self, mademoiselle's  grateful,  humble  ser- 
vant, 

"  Paul  Piluquesne,  D.D. 

"  Mademoiselle  H^l^ne  Vere." 

After  Poor  Pil's  death  all  kinds  of 
wild  rumors  obtained  currency  in  the 
theatre.  Larry  swore  that  during  the 
performance  of  *'  The  Maid  of  Paliseau  " 
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he  saw  Pil  in  the  property-room  arranging 
the  bird's  wings.  Mrs.  Cassidy  declared 
that  one  Saturday  night,  when  she  was 
rather  late  in  cleaning  the  theatre,  as  Sun- 
day morning  dawned  she  saw  him;  nay, 
more,  she  heard  him  singing  **Adeste, 
Fideies  " ;  and  the  poor  old  soul  fainted 
away  with  terror. 

Certain  it  is  that  even  Manly,  the  man- 
ager, who  was  a  sceptic,  to  Larry's  de- 
light withdrew  the  magpie  piece  from  his 
repertory,  and  that  Mrs.  Cassidy  for  the 
future  did  her  cleaning  the  first  thing  on 
Saturday  morning.  As  for  the  actors  — 
well,  they  are  always  more  or  less  super- 
stitious, and  for  many  a  year  after  that 
no  actor  could  be  induced  to  stay  in  the 
Derby  Theatre  after  midnight. 

Once,  indeed,  Jack  Holmes,  a  sailor, 
just  returned  to  his  native  place  after  the 
war,  and  afflicted  with  a  plethora  of  prize 
money,  took  a  party  of  chums  to  the  gal- 
lery to  see  "The  Stranger,"  which  im- 
pressed him  so  powerfully  that  he  fell 
fast  asleep. 

His  friends,  overtaken  by  Bacchus,  for- 
got all  about  him.  Equally  oblivious  of 
his  presence,  the  servants  of  the  theatre 
put  out  the  lights,  locked  up,  and  left  him 
to  his  slumbers. 

When  honest  Jack  awoke  in  **  the  dead 
waste  and  middle  of  the  night,"  he  hadn't 
the  faintest  idea  where  he  was. 

As  soon  as  he  pulled  himself  together 
he  growled,  '*  Where  are  those  land  lub- 
bers ?  They've  all  sheered  ofif,  and  left 
me  at  the  masthead  while  they've  crawled 
down  below  through  lubber's  bole." 

At  this  moment  he  heard,  or  thought 
he  heard,  a  soft  voice  singing  in  an  un- 
known tongue. 

Looking  down  on  the  stage,  he  saw  in 
the  moonlight,  which  streamed  through  a 
circular  opening  at  the  back  of  the  gal* 
lery,  a  fair  young  boy  in  a  frayed  and 
worn  foreign  naval  uniform.  He  had 
bright  hair,  great  blue  eyes,  and  an  angel's 
face,  and  there  was  a  drop  of  blood  trick- 
ling from  his  pale  lips. 

**  Hold  hard,  young  powder-monkey," 
cried  Jack.  "  I'm  coming  down  00  deck  to 
have  a  jaw  with  you." 

With  that,  with  the  agility  of  a  cat  he 
scrambled  down  the  side  of  the  gallery 
and  boxes,  and  leaped  upon  the  stage. 

As  he  did  so  the  figure  faded  into  air. 

Wild  with  terror,  the  sailor  shrieked 
and  shouted  until  he  alarmed  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

When  they  took  him  out  swooning,  folks 
said  that  he  was  drunk.  Perhaps  he  was ; 
but  then  — perhaps  he  wasn't. 


At  any  rate,  he  swore  to  his  dying  day 
that  he  was  sober;  and  all  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men  could  never 
induce  Jack  Holmes  to  cross  the  thresh* 
old  of  the  theatre  again. 

As  regularly  as  the  players  came  to 
Derby  in  the  springtime,  so  regularly  the 
poor  French  bov's  grave  was  l>edecked 
daily  with  fresh  ffowers. 

The  years  passed  by,  the  good  old  mao' 
ager  died,  the  actors  grew  old  and  grey 
and  were  scattered  half  over  the  globe. 

Soon  after  "the  three  days  in  Paris," 
he  who  writes  these  lines,  then  a  wretched 
child,  who  had  just  lost  some  one  nearer 
and  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world,  was 
casting  some  flowers  on  a  new-made  sep- 
ulchre, when  he  caught  sight  of  a. venera- 
ble and  beautiful  woman  clad  in  the  garb 
of  a  sister  of  the  Sacrd  Cceur  engaged  in 
the  same  pious  office  at  an  adjacent  grave. 
The  lady  was  attended  by  a  tall,  thin, 
white  headed  old  man,  who,  from  his  pe- 
culiar dress  and  demeanor,  appeared  to 
be  a  foreigner.  The  grave  at  the  foot  of 
which  they  stood  had  been  neglected,  the 
sexton  said, -for  years.  It  had,  however, 
that  very  morning  been  covered  with  fresh 
green  turf  and  fiowers,  and  a  small  mural 
cross  with  an  inscription  now  stood  at  its 
head. 

As  the  lady  returned  the  basket  which 
had  contained  the  flowers  to  her  attend- 
ant she  said  in  a  singularly  sweet  and  dis- 
tinct voice,  "  Ah  1  mon  ami !  How  bright 
and  beautiful  it  seemed  when  this  poor 
boy  was  taken  from  us,  thirty  years  ago  ! 
But  now,  how  sordid,  and  squalid,  and 
miserably  provincial  it  all  is!  Even  the 
little  theatre  in  which  we  strutted  and 
fretted  our  fiery  hours  away  in  the  spring- 
time of  our  lives  — the  theatre,  which  we 
thought  a  veritable  palace  of  enchantment 
—  what  is  it  now?" 

"  Faix,  madame,"  replied  the  man  in  a 
strangely  mixed  accent,  compounded  of 
French  and  Irish,  "if  you  ax  me  the 
thruth,  it's  like  a  blue  mowldy,  rotten- 
orange  box,  that's  what  it  is." 

"Perhaps  it  was  always  thus,  Larry, 
and  'tis  only  we  who  are  changed;  all 
things  are  beautiful  to  the  young.'* 

"Thin  all  things  are  beautiful  to  you, 
miss ;  for  you  niver  grow  owld.  Ah,  Miss 
Vere ! » 

"  Larry  I " 

"  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  Madame 
Ursula;  but  1  couldn't  help  thinking  I 
was  young  oust  myself ;  but,  the  Lord  be 
praised,  here  comes  Lady  Scarsdale's  car- 
riage.   The  train  laves  in  half  an  hour. 
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Let  us  get  out  o'  this ;  for  sbure  the  heart 
is  sore  within  me  when  I  think  of  the 
poor  boy  lyin^  here  in  the  cowld." 

The  lady  entered  the  coach,  her  attend- 
ant mounted  the  box  beside  the  coach* 
man,  and  the  carriage  drove  away. 

Ten  years  later,  the  writer  happened  to 
mention  this  occurrence  to  the  late  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  father  to  Tom  Robert- 
son, the  dramatist,  who  strangely  enough 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
foregoing  events,  and  from  his  lips  this 
little  memento  mori  was  taken  down. 

When  last  I  was  in  Derby,  a  neglected 
grave,  overgrown  with  dank,  rank  weeds, 
and  a  time- worn  fragment  of  a  shattered 
cross,  on  which  is  inscribed  two  words, 
without  date,  comment,  or  text,  were  all 
that  remained  to  remind  one  of 

"  Poor  Piluqu^sne.^' 

John  Coleman. 


From  All  The  Year  Roiaad. 
A  FAROE  FETE  DAY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS, 
PART  II. 

During  the  ensuing  six  or  seven  hours 
of  the  day,  the  population  of  Thorshavn 
received  increase  after  increase.  The 
beach  in  front  of  our  house  was  soon 
quite  crowded  with  Faroe  boats,  and  the 
ducks,  which  ordinarily  had  that  part  of 
the  bay  to  themselves,  and  quacked  only 
when  an  occasional  wave  caught  them  un- 
warily and  took  them  off  their  legs,  spent 
ti.e  afterno':n  in  dismal  lamentations,  as 
they  strutted  wearily  hither  and  thither 
under  the  bows  dk  the  multitude  of  craft. 

Work  was  almost  suspended.  So  much 
so,  that  one  man,  who  had  climbed  on  to 
the  roof  of  his  house,  and  was  thence  cut- 
ting the  grass  with  a  scythe,  became  a 
spectacle  for  the  holiday-makers.  Laugh- 
ing, blue-eyed  lasses,'  their  attractive  pig- 
tails bound  with  scarlet  ribbon,  went  arm- 
in-arm  up  and  down  the  street,  curtly 
acknowledging  the  lifting  of  caps  and 
looks  of  admiration  of  the  Faroe  youth. 
The  Thorshavn  ladies,  more  demurely, 
also  passed  to  and  fro,  busy  in  paying 
calls  on  the  many  acquaintances  whom 
St.  01af*s  Day  had  brought  to  town.  They 
were  not  in  gay  colors  like  the  country 
girls,  but  these  latter  were  quick  to  dis- 
cern the  demi-crinolines  of  the  latest 
Copenhagen  fashion  which  marked  their 
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superior  taste  and  fortune,  and  as  quick 
to  envy.  As  for  the  Faroe  men,  they  had 
their  rendezvous  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  Forty  or  fifty  of  them  were  sitting 
about  the  boats  in  the  bay,  exchanging 
the  gossip  of  the  northern  and  southern 
isles  for  that  of  Thorshavn  currency.  The 
Faroese  are  prodigious  chatterers,  and 
when  a  joke  was  started  among  this  gath- 
ering, the  laugh  soon  grew  to  a  roar,  like 
a  tempest  of  wind.  But  there  was  serious 
talk  as  well;  they  had  their  rye,  barley, 
and  grass  to  discuss;  their  sheep,  cows, 
and  dogs ;  the  purchasing  price  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  wool,  and  their  hopes  about 
the  herd  of  ** grind"  said  to  have  been 
sighted  off  the  northern  isles  the  other 
day.  A  catch  of  whales  would  be  a  glori- 
ous consummation  of  a  St.  Olaf's  Day, 
though  they  should  ruin  their  best  clothes 
with  blood  and  grease.  And  not  a  few 
men  in  the  one  liquor  shop  of  the  town 
were  fast  getting  tipsy  over  the  well- 
spiced,  thirst-inspiring  wine,  of  which  they 
can  buy  twelve  glasses  for  sixpence. 

The  weather  grew  dull  towards  the 
evening.  Fog  closed  in  round  Naalsoe, 
cut  off  the  Glovernoes  Point,  and  hour  by 
hour  lessened  the  horizon  both  of  land 
and  sea.  But  what  mattered  it?  Faroe 
people  are  used  to  fog,  and  nothing  less 
than  a  plague  of  darkness  or  a  full  north- 
eastern hurricane  would  .interfere  with 
the  dancing  by-and-by. 

At  eight  o'clock  it  was  time  to  go  to 
the  supper.  I  found  a  dozen  of  the  guests 
already  strolling  up  and  down  the  rugged 
track  alongside  the  Lagthing  house,  care- 
less of  the  cold  fog  which  surged  from  the 
hills  and  wrapped  them  round.  The  gov- 
ernor had  not  yet  appeared,  and  it  would 
be  uncivil  to  precede  the  host  into  the 
supper  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  our  number  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  the  dean,  the 
schoolmaster,  the  sheriff,  two  or  three 
citizens,  and  the  apothecary.  Now  and 
again,  moreover,  a  smiling  man  with  a  big 
brown  pie,  an  armful  of  plates,  or  a  bun- 
dle of  dips,  passed  through  the  throng 
into  the  building;  and  it  was  cheerful  to 
note  the  warm  glow  which  shone  out  by 
the  windows  of  the  room  as  candle  after 
candle  was  lighted  inside.  But  the  fog 
soon  damped  the  glass,  and  then  the  illu- 
mination was  blurred  liite  that  of  the 
London  street  lamps  in  December. 

At  length,  however,  satisfaction  and 
appetite  were  quickened  to  the  full  as 
the  governor  came  towards  us,  with  a 
genial  welcome  and  shake  of  the  hand  for 
every  one,  and  in  a  twinkling  all  the  thirty 
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or  forty  of  us  were  out  of  the  fog,  and 
awaiting  the  commaads  of  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies. 

The  Parliament  chamber  had  been  im- 
proved ahnost  out  of  knowledge  since  the 
morning.  Flags  were  on  the  walls,  and 
at  an  angle  over  the  bust  of  the  king. 
The  multitude  of  lights  brought  out  the 
red  and  gold  decoration  of  the  room. 
The  governor's  dais  was  gone,  and  a 
table  occupied  its  place,  while  this  and 
the  two  which  joined  it  pleased  the  eye 
with  their  white  coverings,  the  glitter  of 
glass  and  silver,  and  the  fresh  color  of 
Sowers  here  and  there.  A  black  bottle 
stood  apportioned  to  every  guest,  and 
many  more  black  bottles  were  visible  in 
an  anteroom  hard  by.  In  Faroe  the  blue- 
ribbon  movement  has  not  yet  struck  root. 
Probably  it  would  be  unpopular  if  it  were 
initiated;  it  would  seem  so  very  unneces- 
sary in  a  country  where  a  man  never  acts 
criminally  when  he  drinks  a  little  too 
much*  For  example,  among  the  members 
of  the  Lagthing  invited  to  the  supper  was 
one  furiously  redfaced  gentleman,  whose 
condition  on  entering  the  room  was  ap- 
parent to  every  one  except  himself.  It 
was  possible  that  he  had  spent  the  hours 
intervening  between  the  Lagthing  sitting 
and  the  evening,  in  drinking  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  glasses  of  wine,  all  with 
the  most  innocent  social  intention  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  however,  he  was  very 
drunk  before  he  began  to  drink  the  gov- 
ernor's wine.  Yet  he  was  as  mild  as  a 
child  with  it  all.  A  Faroe  man  seems 
conscious  of  the  foMy  of  such  excess. 
He  may  be  noisy  indeed,  because  he  can- 
not help  it;  ridiculous,  of  course,  he  is; 
but  naughty,  in  an  aggressive  sense,  he 
seems  incapable  of  being. 

No  sooner  were  we  seated  than  the 
happy  bustle  of  a  feast  began.  Active 
maids  and  men  in  white  tuckers  sped  in 
and  out  of  the  room,  each  holding  in  an 
expansive  embrace  one  of  the  large  pies 
already  noticed. 

**  Hen  pasty  r'  whispered  my  neighbor 
on  the  left ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Dan- 
ish upper  house  of  Parliament,  by-the- 
by.     **  You  should  not  let  it  pass." 

Then,  before  the  most  rapid  eater  had 
had  time  to  do  more  than  taste  his  pie, 
the  governor  uprose,  clinked  bis  glass, 
and  bade  his  guests  drink  to  the  health  of 
King  Christian  —good  King  Christian  ! 

The  toast  was  drunk  standing,  with 
three  cheers  ("  Hip,  hip ! "  only,  the  ••  hur- 
rahs '*  being  wanting),  and,  in  the  heat  of 
his  love  for  the  king,  many  a  man  emptied 
his  glass  again  -^  to  his  neighbor.    There 
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was  no  band  to  play  the  national  anthem, 
as  an  accompaniment ;  unfortunately  that 
of  the  gunboat  was  not  available,  since 
she  had  set  o£f  for  Iceland  an  hour  or 
two  ago;  and  the  Faroese,  as  a  rule,  sing 
independently  of  music  —  and,  indeed,  of 
harmony  also. 

A  second  toast  followed  with  alarming 
rapidity.  The  dean  proposed  it  this  time ; 
but  the  dean  was  a  merciful  man,  for  he 
preceded  the  toast  with  a  speech  about 
the  mother  country,  whose  health  was  in 
question,  which  allowed  a  few  minutes  to 
be  given  to  the  somewhat  slighted  pie. 
And  when  the  enthusiasm  of  this  toast 
had  died  away,  and  the  brisk  skirmishinc^ 
of  private  "skalds,"  which  succeeded  it 
right  and  left,  were  suspended,  we  were  in 
our  second  course ;  and,  some  of  us,  our 
second  bottle.  Affecting  instances  of  the 
strength  of  friendship,  and  its  capacity  for 
self-sacrifice,  were  by  this  time  noticeable 
here  and  there.  For  example,  a  maa 
whose  reputation  as  a  moderate  drinker 
was  hitherto  unblemished,  fell  to  filling 
the  glass  of  his  neighbor,  a  livelier  spirit, 
from  his  own  bottle ;  he  seemed  to  forget, 
or  become  careless  of  his  own  good  fame, 
in  guarding  that  of  the  other. 

After  the  hen  pasty  came  one-sided 
sandwiches  (if  the  Hibernianism  may  pass) 
of  mutton  or  veal ;  and  during  the  eating 
of  these,  the  Faroes  themselves  were  the 
subject  of  a  toast  to  which  a  stranger 
could  respond  de  bon  cctur^  however  little 
he  understood  of  the  speech  which  ac- 
companied it. 

Jollity  of  the  warm  but  not  boisterous 
kind  was  now  prevalent  everywhere.  To 
be  sure,  the  member  of  Parliament  who 
had  come  in  drunk  seemed  hors  de  com^ 
bat  J  he  had  sunk  in  his  chair,  and  was 
apparently  asleep;  but  he  was  conspicu- 
ously alone  in  his  disgrace.  Nods  of  good 
fellowship  crossed  each  other  with  an  io» 
tricacy  that  might  have  been  confusing 
on  any  less  genial  occasion.  As  it  wa», 
no  harm  was  done.  If  two  or  three  meo 
responded  to  the  invitation  meant  for  but 
one,  the  challenger  had  to  take  three 
glasses  of  wine  instead  of  one  —  that  was 
all. 

On  my  one  side  was  the  Faroe  magis- 
trate and  Danish  M.P.,  who  could  look 
back  down  the  vista  of  the  years  to  many 
similar  entertainments.  He  took  his 
pleasure  philosophically,  therefore,  and 
sipped  his  wine.  He  it  was  who  inter* 
preted  to  me  the  wit,  or  gave  me  ^pricis 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  speeches  as  they 
dropped  among  us  ;  and  he  was  far  kinder 
in  watching  my  wants  than  his  own.    But 
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my  other  neighbor  was  a  doctor,  with  loog 
moustaches,  whose  renown  for  eloquence 
soon  forced  him  upon  his  le^s. 

"  I  am  goino:  to  propose  your  health," 
he  whispered  in  French,  as  he  stood  up 
and  knoclced  his  glass  for  the  attention  he 
gained  at  once. 

I  be<;ged  him  to  propose  his  own  in* 
stead,  but  he  merely  looked  down  at  me 
with  the  arrogant  playfulness  of  a  man 
firm  on  his  feet,  and  conscious  that  he  is 
about  to  show  to  advantage.  And  then 
he  plunged  into  a  long  speech  which  hit 
the  fancy  of  all  in  the  room  immediately  — 
all  except  the  tipsy  member  and  myself. 
He  tickled  them  into  laughter  as  if  they 
were  so  many  children,  and  soon  the  room 
resounded  with  the  storm  of  thirty  or  forty 
pairs  of  excited  lungs.  From  the  gov- 
ernor, on  the  other  side  of  my  magistrate, 
to  the  wide-eyed  serviog*maids  who  stood 
at  the  door,  their  fat  fists  in  tifeir  sides, 
every  one  was  in  a  tumult. 

But  not  all  the  civilities  of  the  good 
magistrates,  nor  the  sandwiches  of  cheese 
which  followed  those  of  meat,  nor  the 
newly  uncorked  bottle,  full  to  the  neck, 
which  replaced  its  predecessor,  could  put 
roe  in  sympathy  with  the  rest.  I  did  not 
want  my  health  to  be  drunk.  Besides, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  continuous 
laughter,  which,  as  was  natural,  seemed 
levelled  at  myself,  from  first  to  last?  It 
was  appallingly  impolite,  to  say  the  best 
of  it.  And  reflection  upon  this  was  fast 
driving  me  from  despairing  modesty  into 
a  state  of  choleric  self-reliance,  when  the 
magistrate  laughed  in  my  ear,  and  affirmed 
that  the  Church  would  have  to  be  very 
witty  if  it  was  to  beat  the  doctor's  speech. 

"  The  more  doctors,  the  more  dis- 
eases ! "  said  the  pastor,  who  rose  to  ac- 
knowledge the  toast ;  and  when  the  mag- 
istrate made  this  stroke  known  to  me,  I 
was  fain  to  applaud  it,  though  a  little  late 
10  the  day. 

Buttered  biscuits  succeeded  the  cheese 
sandwiches,  and  then  there  appeared  two 
or  three  tall,  spiral  cakes,  surmounted  by 
crowns  of  colored  sugar.  These  cakes 
were  cut  latitudinally,  and  thought  much 
of. 

**  Put  some  in  your  pocket,"  suggested 
the  magistrate,  with  a  smile  of  assurance. 
**  There  will  be  none  so  good  in  Faroe  for 
a  long  time  to  come." 

But,  though  certain  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  were  under  no  restraint  in 
this  matter,  I  thought  it  best  to  behave 
in  schoolboy  fashion  —  to  eat  rather  than 
save. 

The  cakes  ended  the  supper,  and  were 
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briskly  followed  by  cigars  and  soda-water. 
Then  all  the  guests  rose  from  the  table, 
and  a  tournament  of  handshaking  began. 
First,  the  governor  proceeded  from  guest 
to  guest,  shaking  each  by  the  hand  with  a 
word  or  two  of  compliment  or  a  smile ; 
and  then  the  guests  turned  upon  each 
other,  and  indulged  in  similar  courtesies, 
going  from  man  to  man,  and  bowing  pa> 
litely.  By  a  rough  calculation,  one  could 
determine  that  about  fifteen  hundred  such 
salutations  took  place  in  the  ten  minutes 
after  rising.  It  is  Danish  custom  thus  to 
bow  and  shake  hands  after  a  meal,  and,  if 
naught  else,  it  is  an  exercise  in  patience, 
self-control,  and  civility. 

From  supper  to  the  dance  was  a  reason- 
able enough  transition,  and,  accordingly, 
with  one  more  handshake  from  the  gov- 
ernor and  others,  under  the  guidance  of 
my  friendly  magistrate  I  slipped  out  into 
the  cool  air  of  the  twilight,  now  free  from 
fog.  Our  last  view  of  the  supper  room 
showed  us  the  disgraced  member  of  Par- 
liament meandering  unsteadily  from  man 
to  man,  with  a  face  like  an  uncooked  sir- 
loin of  beef,  and  meeting  with  merited 
neglect,  if  not  contempt  from  every  one. 

The  night  was  calm,  and  it  seemed  at 
first  that  we  were  the  only  people  of  the 
town  not  in  bed.  The  irregular  little 
houses  before  and  about  us,  with  their 
necklets  of  dried  and  drying  fish,  were 
half  spectral  in  the  uncertain  light,  and 
one  would  not  have  been  surprised  to  see 
them  move.  Else  we  were  alone,  save  for 
the  brook  tumbling  over  its  white  stones 
by  our  side. 

But  we  were  soon  to  be  enlightened. 
At  a  turning  we  climbed  by  some  rude 
and  slippery  steps  into  a  wider  thorough- 
fare, where,  a  few  yards  before  us,  was 
collected  a  black  crowd  of  men  and  wom- 
en, boys  and  girls,  all  with  their  faces 
towards  a  house,,  the  upper  story  of  which 
was  ribbed  with  yellow  lights  from  two 
rows  of  unblinded  windows.  And  from 
the  room  came  the  methodical  thunder  of 
many  feet,  and  the  sound  of  a  hundred 
voices  singing  in  unison,  or  an  attempt  at 
unison.  A  pace  nearer,  and  we  could  see 
a  mass  of  human  beings  as  they  rolled 
slowly  past  the  windows,  and  round  the 
room,  linked  together  by  the  arms. 

•'They  are  in  good  going  order,"  said 
my  guide.  *'  You  must  see  a  Faroe  dance. 
Come,  and  we  will  get  into  the  middle  of 
them." 

But  this  was  not  so  easy.  The  two 
doors  which  communicated  with  the  dance- 
room  were  blocked  for  yards  by  struggling 
Faroe  men  and  women;  there  was  no 
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such  iioe  dance  id  all  the  year  as  that  of 
St.  Olaf  s  night ;  and  were  they  not  to 
have  their  share  in  it?  And  already  we 
could  see  that  there  was  barely  space  in- 
side for  the  dancers  to  move,  much  less 
to  dance.  Not  even  my  companion's  rank 
could  gain  for  us  a  passage  through  the 
mob.  We  had  to  press  and  give  and  take 
like  the  others,  with  elbows,  chest,  and 
legs,  with  the  result  that  in  about  ten 
minutes  we  were  within  the  doorway,  but 
much  dishevelled  and  very  hot. 

Our  heat,  however,  was  as  nothing  to 
that  of  the  Faroe  people  now  swaying 
and  beating  against  each  other.  These, 
almost  without  exception  —  middle-aged 
and  young  men,  maids  and  boys — Vvere 
streaming  with  perspiration  as  to  their 
faces,  which,  moreover,  were  red  as  that 
of  the  drunken  member  whom  we  had  just 
left  behind  us.  And  no  wonder.  The 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  could  hardly  have 
been  more  overcrowded.  Had  there  been 
proper  space  for  roanceuvring,  we  should 
have  seen  that  the  dancers  formed  two  or 
three  circles,  each  individual  being  arm- 
in-arm  and  hand*in-hand  with  his  neigh- 
bor; and  that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
circles  alternately  to  go  round  and  round, 
and  to  sacrifice  their  shape,  as  it  were,  by 
attenuating  so  that  the  opposing  parts  of 
the  circumference  met  and  touched,  only 
to  rebound  into  symmetry  again  — all  to 
the  continuous  rhythm  of  a  melodious 
chant  which  men  and  maids  alike  sung 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  As  it  was,  the 
starved  circles  had  no  chance  of  asserting 
themselves.  Their  circumferences  were 
flattened  against  each  other  inevitably, 
and,  by  force  of  numbers  and  the  crush, 
the  different  deformed  circles  were  in- 
volved in  an  inextricable  medley. 

But,  with  all  the  confusion  and  discom- 
fort, no  one  was  visibly  out  of  temper. 
The  girls,  who  certainly  had  much  to 
complain  of,  were  as  patient  and  merry 
when  jammed  into  a  corner  almost  with- 
out the  power  of  breath,  as  when  later, 
they  were  pulled  roughly  from  their  hole 
by  the  impetus  of  the  other  end  of  their 
elongated  circle,  and  jerked  against  the 
bulk  of  another  circle.  They  sang  ar- 
dently through  it  all. 

And  the  men,  some  of  whom  were  ex 
traordinarily  excited,  stamped,  and  roared, 
and  strained  at  their  neighbors*  arms  with 
the  completest  apparent  disregard  for  ap- 
pearance or  consequences.  As  for  the 
boys,  they,  as  a  rule,  were  a  trifle  timid. 
The  prospect  of  suffocation  for  them  was 
far  from  remote,  and  they  seemed  to  real* 
ize  it. 


At  the  door  1  found  the  child  who  had 
guided  me  to  church  and  the  Lajftbiog 
house,  with  a  look  of  dubious  longms^  00 
his  face  whenever  the  crush  would  allow 
him  to  assume  a  natural  expression.  He 
smiled  vaguely  when  he  saw  me ;  but  he 
was  clearly  indisposed  to  demean  himself 
by  talking  English  io  the  hearing  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  I  told  him  I  was 
about  to  join  the  dancers,  and  he  merely 
stared. 

*'  Come ;  weMl  fight  into  a  set,"  I  added. 

But  he  was  still  mute. 

Just  then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  pres- 
sure behind  and  the  little  boy  was  left 
high  and  dry  alone  for  a  moment.  He 
seized  the  occasion,  and,  with  a  tone  of 
childish  defiance  that  was  perfectly  de- 
lightful,  he  whispered  to  me, — 

**  I  do  not  think  you  can  dance  a  Faroe 
dance.  Englishmen  think  they  can  do 
everything;  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  as 
fine  as  they  think." 

The  magistrate  and  I   now  urged  our 
way  into  the  room,  and  in  a  moment  had 
broken  the  line  of  one  of  the  circles,  and 
grasped   the  wet   hands    of    a   blushing 
maiden.    Then,  by  good  luck,  movement 
was  allowed  us,  and  there  was  opening  for 
a  real  attempt  at  a  dance.   The  chant  was 
about  a  Faroe  man  of  old  times  who  was 
in  quest  of  a  bride.     Its  words  were  Fa- 
roese,  and  therefore  incomprehensible  to 
a  stranger,  but  the  rhythm  was  by  this 
time  familiar,  and   I  soon  found   myself 
murmuring  it,  and  managing  the  sliding 
steps  in  accompaniment  to  it  easily  and 
pleasantly.     For  this  facility  I  was  much 
indebted  to  the  plump  maiden  to  whom  I 
was  attached  on  the  one  side.    Notwith- 
standing her  own  distress  —  for  her  fair 
young  face  was  beaded  all  over  with  big 
drops  —  she  constrained  her  muscles  oa 
my  behalf  with  an  energy  that  was  as  re* 
markable  as  her  self-devotion,  and  all  the 
time  she  did  not  cease  singing  at  the  top 
of   her  pitch.    For  stamina  an   average 
Faroe  girl  will  surely  beat  the  world  ;  not 
only  will  she  dance  in  thick  woollen  home- 
spun for  two  or  three  hours  with  little 
cessation,  but  she  will  get  up  early  the 
next  morning,  fresh  as  a  lark,  and,  if  it  be 
required  of  her,  take  an  oar  in  a  boat  for 
five  or  six  miles  of  sea-way  witboat  iocoo- 
venience. 

A  Faroe  dance  is  no  such  bad  pastime* 
Indeed,  once  under  the  allurement  of  the 
singing,  it  became  really  agreeable,  barr- 
ing the  heat  and  the  times  when  a  cruel 
destiny  battenfsd  us  willy-nilly  against  a 
tender  maid  or  the  wall.  But  a  quarter  of 
I  an  hour  of  the  exercise  was,  under  the 
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circumstances,  more  than  enough.  A 
Turkish  bath  is  one  thing ;  a  dance  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  quite  another.  One  does  not, 
therefore,  at  first  appreciate  them  in  com- 
bination. Perhaps,  however,  the  Faroese 
bold  them  to  be  virtually  identical. 

**  I  was  sure  vou  could  not  do  it  lon^," 
said  the  little  boy  triumphantly  when  we 
were  safe  out  of  the  turmoil  and  in  the 
doorway  again.  **  You  do  not  go  enough 
like  a  crab  to  do  it  well,  either.  You  are 
not  a  good  Faroe  dancer,  and  I  think  you 
need  a  towel.'* 

The  little  rascal  in  that  moment  sighted 
a  friend,  and  dived  through  the  crowd 
towards  him.  But  his  irony  was  not 
wholly  unreasonable.  For,  certainly,  in  a 
Faroe  dance,  a  towel  is  the  thing  most  to 
be  desired,  after  a  partner. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  I  got 
home  after  the  dance.  St.  Olaf's  Day 
was  almost  at  an  end.  But  I  found  my 
landlady  active  and  voluble  as  if  it  were 
still  in  the  early  hours.  She  had  agreed 
to  bed  Olivina,  Friga,  and  Margaretta 
(three  of  the  nymphs  of  the  danceX  though 
she  had  postponed  reflection  about  ways 
and  means  until  then. 

"  And  the  poor  girls  may  be  here  any 
minute,  ready  to  drop  to  sleep  at  once  1 " 
I  remarked. 

The  woman's  improvidence  seemed 
really  to  call  for  such  implied  censure  as 
this. 

But  my  landlady  was  hot-tempered,  and 
quick  at  a  retort. 

**  You  do  not  understand  Faroe  folk," 
she  said,  with  false  calmness,  **They  are 
quite  different  from  the  English.  And 
she  is  a  fine  Faroe  girl,  it  is,  as  will  come 
from  the  dance  till  it  be  finished,  and  there 
remain  not  one  man  to  go  round  with.  It 
is  your  bedtime,  but  not  theirs." 

Thus  St.  Olaf's  Day  closed  with  humil* 
iation  for  me. 


From  Chambers'  JoumaL 
TWO  EVENINGS  WITH  BISMARCK. 

IN  TWO  PARTS, 
PART  II. 

Another  week  has  elapsed.  The 
month  of  May  has  arrived  in  all  its  glory 
and  beauty.  The  magnificent  trees  in  the 
park  of  the  Diet  House  form  a  leafy 
arched  avenue,  and  amid  the  branches  of 
the  venerable  six-hundred-year-old  yew- 
tree,  beneath  which  Mendelssohn  com- 
posed the  overture  to  his  **  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  feathered  songsters  of 
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every  kind  hold  their  gay  revels.  The 
spring,  that  wonderful  season  of  longing 
and  restless  desire,  is,  as  usual,  warring 
successfully  against  the  stern  duties  of 
the  members  of  Parliament.  Even  the 
hardest  workers  among  them.  Prince  AI- 
brecht  of  Prussia,  Moltke,  and  Steinmetz, 
ay,  even  those  most  persevering  of  depu- 
ties,  Wachler  and  Count  Rennard,  can  no 
longer  remain  indoors.  The  outcry  about 
the  bad  ventilation  of  the  House  is  only  a 
pretext  to  cover  their  retreat  with  honor, 
and  all  gradually  assemble  beneath  the 
giant  yew,  there  to  listen  to  the  gay  tales 
and  rare  bits  of  scandal  with  which  Hen- 
nig  and  Unruh  regale  the  assembly.  Last 
year,  when,  during  the  intense  heat,  we 
sat  out  here  in  the  cool  pavilion^  discuss- 
ing the  wine  duties  with  the  help  of  some 
bottles  of  rare  old  Rhenish,  President 
Simson  had  a  large  telegraphic  bell  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  kiosk,  which  by  its*  sud- 
den peal  so  startled  our  unconscious  souls, 
like  the  voice  of  the  last  trumpet,  that  it 
completely  scared  away  the  god  Bacchus 
from  these  precincts  forever. 

it  was  therefore  with  intense  relief  that 
all  looked  forward  to  the  legitimate  Par- 
liamentary recreation  of  the  week,  Prince 
Bismarck's  Saturday  evening.  This  time, 
no  constables  were  visible.  Immediately 
on  entering  the  first  reception  room  up- 
stairs, we  saluted  his  lady,  and  were  wel- 
comed by  Bismarck  himself,  who  at  once 
entered  into  conversation  with  us,  only 
stopping  occasionally  to  shake  hands  with 
some  fresh  arrival.  The  crush  gradually 
began  to  lessen  as  the  visitors  dispersed 
into  the  various  rooms.  We  were  still 
standing  in  the  anteroom,  near  the  great 
sideboard  ;  the  moment  seemed  favorable 
for  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  stuffed 
hare ;  I  therefore  asked  Bismarck  why  it 
was  placed  there. 

"  Oh,  have  you  not  noticed  that  this 
hare  is  brunette?" 

"Brunette?" 

"Yes.  Look  here  —  he  has  a  dark- 
brown  head  and  back,  whereas  he  ought 
by  rights  to  be  yellow.  I  ought  to  place 
an  ordinary  hare  beside  him  to  show  ofiE 
his  natural  curiosity.  He  was  the  only 
brunette  hare  among  the  fifteen  hundred 
we  killed  that  day." 

Most  of  the  guests  had  gone  to  the 
billiard-room.  There  were  not  so  many 
present  on  this  Saturday  evening ;  a  fes- 
tival in  commemoration  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Law  Union  had  drawn  nearly  all 
the  legal  celebrities  of  the  House  to  Char- 
lottenburg. 

But  what  interested  me  most  was  Bis- 
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marck*s  own  room,  the  door  of  which 
stood  open. 

**  May  one  enter  ?"  I  ask  of  one  of  the 
house-servants. 

"Certainly,  sir,"  is  the  reply. 

And  crossing  the  threshold,  I  }i;lance 
round  the  room.  In  the  centre,  though 
somewhat  nearer  the  two  windows  that 
lead  on  to  the  terrace,  stands  Bismarck's 
writing-table,  a  sort  of  long  desk,  provided 
on  each  side  with  open  pigeon-holes. 
The  chair,  without  any  lean,  is  a  large 
round  seat  of  massive  oak,  which  turns 
either  way.  On  the  right-hand  side  are 
the  shelves  that  hold  the  public  docu- 
ments. There  were  none  there  now,  but 
00  the  floor  below  lay  several  locked  port- 
folios. The  light  falls  from  the  left, 
gently  softened  by  white  and  crimson  silk, 
curtains.  Innumerable  white  gloves,  and 
swords  enough  to  arm  a  whole  division  of 
generals,  are  piled  upon  a  table  facing  the 
door  through  which  w^e  entered.  On  the 
escritoire  beside  it,  the  chancellor's  vari- 
ous civil,  military,  and  official  head-cover- 
ings form  quite  a  small  exhibition.  The 
other  half  of  the  wall  is  completely  filled 
up  by  a  couch  of  colossal  dimensions, 
covered  with  blue  brocade.  It  is  almost 
as  broad  as  it  is  long,  without  back  or 
side  cushions,  only  at  the  head  a  round 
bolster  is  placed,  on  which  reposes  an 
embroidered  cushion  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "  In  memory  of  the  year  1866.*' 

The  pictures  on  the  wall  consist  of  life- 
size  engravings,  portraits  of  the  great 
Kurfurst  Frederick  the  Great,  Frederick 
William  III.,  and  King  William.  Beside 
this  latter  hangs  an  engraving  of  Murillo's 
Madonna,  looking  somewhat  surprised  at 
her  worldly  companions.  Finally,  on  the 
wall  behind  the  writing-table  hangs  a 
charming  Swiss  cuckoo-clock ;  while  just 
below  the  portrait  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  so  placed  that  Bismarck  can  see  it 
when  he  reposes  00  the  couch,  hangs  a 
small  picture  of  his  mother,  whose  mem- 
ory, as  is  well  known,  he  treasures  above 
everything  else.  Even  taken  from  the 
simple  standpoint  of  man  to  man,  it  is  sat- 
isfactory to  find,  by  the  various  letters 
from  among  his  private  papers  that  have 
of  late  years  been  made  public,  such  a 
fund  of  kindly  feeling,  such  a  bright  and 
hearty  nature,  as  one  would  hardly  have 
looked  for  in  this  daring  and  indomitable 
combatant. 

"In  spite  of  all  the  hunting  and  raking 
up  of  anecdotes  of  Bismarck's  past  life, ' 
said  a  Saxon  deputy,  "  that  has  been  going 
on  now  for  some  years  both  by  Sunday 
and   week-day  sportsmen,  from  the   big 
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journals  down  to  the  tiny  pamphlets,  DOt 
one-half  of  what  he  has  really  done,  said, 
and  written,  will  ever  be  collected  to- 
gether ;  while  those  who  are  at  all  honest 
will  frankly  admit  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  reproduce  faithfully  the  peculiar 
form  and  fresh  originality  of  his  sayings. 
Thus,  I  heard  rather  a  characteristic  anec- 
dote of  his  meeting  with  Councillor  P*^— , 
from  the  Saxon  town  of  M  ,  at  the 
Berlin  Railway  Station  in  Leipzig.  Bis- 
marck—  it  was  in  1863  —  ^^^  h^tVk  with 
the  king  in  Carlsbad,  and  was  travelling 
back  to  Berlin,  via  Leipzig,  in  strict  in- 
cognito. It  was  noon,  and  there  was 
more  than  an  hour  to  wait  before  the  next 
train    started.      Our    friend    Councillor 

P ,  who  had  been  told  by  the  station* 

master  who  his  travelling  companion  was, 
went  into  the  reserved  dining  saloon  — 
Bismarck  did  the  same  —  and  soon  the 
two  merged  into  amicable  converse,  while 
discussing  their  respective  luqcheons. 
Bismarck  praised  the  beauty  of  Saxony 
and  the  bravery  and  industry  of  its  people. 

Councillor  P ,  who  did  not  belong  to 

the  blind  worshippers  of  Herr  von  BeusI, 
asked  his  vis-d-vis  what  be  thought  of  the 
Saxon  government  and  policy.  His  vis* 
d-vis  continued  his  panegyric.  P  , 
determined  not  to  be  outdone,  launched 
forth  into  raptures  atK>ut  Prussia  —  not, 
however,  including  the  Berliners. 

"  *  Well,  you  are  quite  right,'  said  Bis- 
marck. *  I  dare  say  you  have  beard  the 
story  of  the  Alpine  host,  who,  after  point- 
ing out  the  glories  of  his  native  land,  asked 
a  Berlin  youth  whether  they  had  such 
mountains  as  that  in  Berlin.  "  No,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  we  have  not  got  sach  mountains ; 
but  if  vithad^  they  would  be  far  finer  than 
these  1*'  Much  the  same  thing  happened 
to  me.  I  was  living  in  Hi^oover  for  some 
time,  and  one  day  I  went,  with  a  friend 
from  Berlin,  along  the  beautiful  Herren- 
hauser  AUee.  "Look  at  those  magniS- 
cent  trees  1 "  I  said.  "  Where  ?  '*  was  the 
answer,  as  he  looked  round  with  con- 
tempt. "You  mean  these t  Why,  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  linden  of 
Berlin  1 "  The  following  year,  I  walked 
with  my  friend  Unter  den  Linden.  They 
had  their  usual  summer  aspect,  which,  as 
I  dare  say  you  all  know,  is  sofficiently 
dreary  and  melancholy.  "  Well,  what  say 
you  now  ?  "  1  asked  my  companion.  "  Do 
you  still  maintain  that  this  is  superior  to 
the  Herrenhauser  AUee?'*  "Oh,  leave 
me  in  peace  with  yoar  Herrenbausers 
and  Allees,"  he  cried  testily ;  "  it  always 
makes  me  savage  when  I  am  shown  any- 
thing better  than  we  have    in   Berlin.** 


"  BismarcV  theo  « 

almost  impassible  la  make  tliem  trust- 
worthy- *  You  should  do  the  same  as  we 
do,'  replied  the  couDcillor  —  'swear  the 
men  in  before  thev  take  service.' 

" '  Oh,'  replied  Bismarck,  laughing, 
*  that  would  not  hold  water  with  us.' 

**  Meanwhile,  the  doors  of  the  reserved 
dlning-ronin  were  throwo  opeo  to  Ihi 
great  (ravelling  public,  who  began  to  as 
semble  preparatory  to  the  itariiog  of  the 
train.  Among  others,  the  well-known 
Leipcig  colporteur,  Hartwig,  utilized  the 
raomeots  to  find  a  fresh  market  for  hia 
wares.  He  had  evideolly  alio  another 
motive  —  which  he  kept  out  of  sight  — 
aodthai  was  Co  give  the  Prussian  minister 
some  unvarnished  (rolhs  and  a  piece  of 
bis  mir)d  about  his  political  views,  for  of 
course  he  knew  Bismarck  by  sight." 

Now  first  I  noticed  the  gigantic  size  of 
the  bearskin  that  lay  beneath  the  billiard 
table  —  it  is  almost  as  loog  as  the  lable 
itself.  Bismarck  shot  the  animal  in  Rus- 
sia, after  having  watched  and  waited  for 
it  five  nights  running. 

The  mighty  Nimrod  now  joined  our 
party,  and  leant  up  against  the  billiard 
table  while  talking.  He  then  sat  down 
on  the  lable,  and  while  keeping  upalively 
coaversation  with  Hennig  and  the  rest  of 
us  about  various  points  on  the  interior 
economy  of  the  Diet,  he  every  now  and 
then  threw  a  billiard  ball  behind  him,  so 
that  each  time  it  hit  the  two  others  that 
were  on  the  table.  After  the  discussion 
had  lasted  some  time,  Bismarck  said: 
"  But  come,  gentlemen ;  1  think  it  is  time 
we  had  some  refreshment."  So  saying, 
he  led  the  way,  and  we  again  passed 
though  the  chamber  with  the  yellow  Gobt;- 
llns,  full  of  Chinese  figures,  animals,  and 
pagodas,  on  to  the  dining-saloon.  On  our 
way,  we  passed  Deputy  Kralz  in  deep 
confab  with  General  von  Sieinmett,  They 
were  still  continuing  Ihe  discussion  on 
the  theory  of  light,  with  which  the  worthy 
judge  and  the  victor  of  Trauienau  had  en- 
tertained the  House  for  over  an  hour  a 
few  days  ago. 

Close  beside  them  stood  the  Hessian 
deputy  Braun,  lalkiog  lo  Admiral  Jach- 
mann.  It  is  incredible  what  an  inordi- 
nate desire  this  inland  resident,  who  has 
never  even  heard  the  sound  of  the  se.i,  has 
for  occupying  himself  with  naval  matters. 
Perhaps  these  constant  discussions  with 
landsmen,  who  cannot  know  much  of  nau- 


stereotyped  smile  thai  curves  the  wonhy 
admiral's  otherwise  handsome  lips.  This 
lime,  however,  he  did  not  smile.  Braun 
had  asked  him  the  following  simple  but 
weighty  question  :  "  The  papers  and  tele- 
graphs have  jusl  informed  us  of  the  arrival 
at  Kiel,  from  England,  of  the  Konig  Wil- 
helm,  the  larjrest  armor-plaled  ship  of  the 
north-German  navy.  They  write  in  such 
a  cool,  indifferent  sort  of  manner,  as  if  it 
were  quite  an  ever>-day  affair  for  us  to 
pay  out  over  three  million  dollars  for  such 
a  vessel.  Has  your  Excellency  already 
inspected  the  vessel?"  "No;  1  will  do 
so  to-morrow."  And  with  this  answer  the 
deputy  had  lo  be  satisfied. 

As  I  passed  on,  I  again  came  across 
Bismarck,  this  time  in  conversation  with 
Albrechl,  the  town  recorder  of  Hanover, 
who  in  the  previous  year  had  had  a  sharp 
tussel  about  his  right  to  theoz  with  which 
Ihe  guild  of  butchers  have,  from  lime 
immemorial,  every  year  presented  the  re- 
corder. The  much-vexed  question,  re  the 
ox,  was  happily  not  now  in  dispute,  Al- 
brechl having  manfully  fought  for  and 
gained  his  cause.  But  Ihe  point  under 
''  ission  was  evidently  nearly  as  deli- 
cate and  inlricale,  for  I  had  heard  Bis- 
marck say:  "Well,  both  you  and  f  have 
lost  some  hair  —  we  have  therefore  otU 
very  important  point  in  common — and 
ought  lo  understand  one  another  all  the 
better," 

The  table  in  the  dining  saloon  was 
again  covered  with  all  ihe  cold  delicacies 
of  a  true  norih-German  kitchen;  and 
again,  like  last  Saturday,  a  small  side 
table  had  been  lakeo  possession  of  by 
some  of  Ihe  deputies,  among  whom  1  no- 
ticed Ihe  gentlemanly  police  superinten- 
dent Devens  of  Cologne:  ihe  two  noble 
of  the  soil,  Evelt  and  Hosius;  and 
the  honest  but  somewhat  moody  GiintheT 
of  Saxony. 

Ere  long  Bismarck  came  up  and  seated 
raself  beiween  Devens  and  Evelt,  chat- 
ig  pleasantly  with  Ihem,  while  enjoying 
e  cool  and  fragrant  Maitrank. 
"How  do  you  like  my  Maitrank  T" 
"  it  is  perfect,  your  Excellency  1 " 
"Ves;  I  rather  pride  myself  on  il.     Cu- 
riously enough,  during  all    my  student 
days  I  never  found  any  Waldmeisttr  fur- 
soulh  than  Heidelberg.     Our  south- 
nan  brethren  were  tirst  initiated  into 
the  delights  of  the  Maitrank  by  us  north- 
erners.     You    from    Hoheozollern,    for 
instance,  have  no   Waldmtister,   I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

OyeSiyourEzcelleacy," replied  Evelt. 
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'  It  grows  splendidly  with  as.  But  I  also 
may  lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  havino: 
introduced  the  Swabiaos  to  its  magic 
powers." 

"  You  have  to  thank  your  sterile  Alps 
for  that/'  returned  Bismarck.  **  Were 
they  more  sheltered,  no  IValdmeister 
would  grow  there." 

A  group  of  deputies  and  several  waiters 
with  plates  and  glasses  now  separated  me 
from  the  speakers.  When  I  again  re- 
joined the  party,  Bismarck  was  telling 
them  the  following  story  of  General  von 
Strotha:  **He  was  at  that  time  living 
quietly  at  Frankfort,  in  command  of  the 
allied  garrison  there,  when  one  day  he  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  the  then  minister 
president,  Count  von  Brandenburg,  to 
come  at  once  to  Berlin  and  report  himself 
to  the  minister.  Strotha  starts  for  Berlin 
in  hot  haste,  and  thence  immediately  goes 
to  Brandenburg. 

**  *  I  have  sent  for  your  Excellency  to  ask 
you  to  become  war  minister,'  said  Bran- 
denburg. 

"'Me!'  exclaimed  Strotha.  *  For 
heaven's  sake;  your  Excellency,  what 
made  you  think  of  such  a  thing?  I  am 
not  in  any  way  fitted  for  the  post.' 

**  *  I  am  afraid  that  can't  be  helped.  See ; 
here  is  the  order  from  his  Majesty  the 
king,  requiring  that  you  shall  be  war  min- 
ister.' 

**  Strotha  reads  the  order,  looking 
greatly  troubled,  and  then  says :  *  Of 
course,  if  his  Majesty  commands,  I  must 
obey.' 

***  Well,  then,  my  dear  colleague,'  con- 
tinues Brandenburg,  *you  will  attend  the 
cabinet  council  at  ten  to-day.' 

'*  *  Oh,  I  could  not  possibly  do  that.' 

*'  *  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to.  See ; 
here  is  another  order  from  his  Majesty, 
expressly  desiring  you  to  undertake  the 
war  department  in  the  Cabinet.' 

***Tiien  I  must  of  course  obey,'  said 
the  new  war  minister  with  a  deep  sigh  of 
dejection. 

**  He  is  just  about  to  leave,  in  order  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  presumable  maiden 
speech,  when  Brandenburg  stops  him : 
*  I  suppose  you  know,  general,  that  you 
must  appear  in  mufti  [plain  clothes]  at 
the  council  ? ' 

**  Strotha  stood  speechless  with  amaze- 
ment. This  was  the  finishing  stroke.  *  I 
have  none  I '  he  at  last  managed  to  stam- 
mer forth. 

•*  *  Well,  you  will  have  to  get  yourself 
some  by  ten  o'clock  —  such  are  the  king's 
commands.' 

**  *  Then  of  course  I  mast  obey,'  replied 


Strotha,  leaving  the  room  ia  a  very  crest- 
fallen manner. 

**But  he  faced  his  difficulty  valiantly. 
Jumping  into  a  cab,  he  drove  o£f  to  the 
Miihlendamm,  where  all  the  old  Jews  con- 
gregate; and  at  ten  o'clock  precisely,  a 
strange  figure,  with  an  enormously  high 
collar  and  coat  sleeves  hanging  right  over 
his  hands,  was  seated  at  the  ministerial 
table  —  this  was  the  new  war  minister!" 

Gunther,  who  never  could  bide  what  he 
felt,  and  who  generally  looked  at  the  dark 
side  of  most  things,  had  followed  the 
chancellor's  story  with  undisguised  amuse- 
ment. The  circle  became  every  moment 
more  gay  and  lively. 

**  Take  care,  Gunther,"  cried  Mostg  von 
Ahrenberg,  holding  up  his  finger  in  mock 
threat;  "I  see  plainly  that  Bismarck  has 
completely  bewitched  you.  I  shall  feel 
bound  to  make  your  apostasy  known  to  a 
certain  paper  in  Leipzig." ' 

Whilst  this  merry  chaff  was  going  on, 
Bismarck's  wife  and  her  daughters  had 
come  in  and  had  seated  themselves  at  the 
table.  ,  The  conversation  now  became 
more  general ;  and  soon  after,  as  it  was 
getting  late,  the  party  broke  up.  With  a 
profound  bow  to  the  ladies,  and  a  kindly 
shake  of  the  hand  from  our  genial  host, 
we  took  our  departure,  well  pleased  with 
our  second  social  evening  at  the  hospita- 
ble dwelling  of  **  our  Chancellor." 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
WHAT  BOYS  SHOULD  READ. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  there  is  an 
article  on  *'  What  Boys  Read."  As  the 
name  of  the  writer  is  aosolutely  unfamiliar 
to  us,  and  as  he  may  know  more  on  some 
other  subject,  and  be  able  to  state  what 
he  does  know  in  better  language  than  he 
can  afford  on  this  occasion,  we  shall  not 
dally  long  over  his  rather  helpless  re- 
marks. In  the  region  of  modern  boys* 
books  he  discovers  that  Mr.  Kingston  is 
the  master,  and  then  come  **BaIlantyne 
the  Brave,"  and  Mr.  Henty,  who  certainly 
deserves  a  higher  place  in  better  compa* 
ny.  The  Fortnightly  reviewer,  well  ac- 
quainted as  he  is  with  Archdeacon  Farrar 
(whose  boys'  books  are  types  of  what 
books  for  boys  or  other  human  beings 
should  not  be),  and  with  Mr.  Ascott  Hope, 
seems  never  to  have  heard  of  **  Treasure 
Island "  or  **  King  Solomon's  Mines.** 
Probably  any  boy  out  of  the  many  thou- 
sands whom  those  works  have  made  happy 
would  without  hesitation  prefer  them  to  a 


perhaps  to  any  works  chiefly  meant  for 
boys  except  "Torn  Brown."  But,  thet), 
"Tom  Drown"  {whose  merits  the  Fort- 
nightly  reviewer  acknowledges)  Is  a  boy's 
novel,  while  "Kin^  SolomoD's  Mines" 
and  "  Treasure  Island "  are  boys'  ro- 
mances. This  sort  of  distinction  has 
been  cavilled  at  by  critics,  but  it  corre- 
sponds to  an  actual  difference.  "Tom 
Brown  "  deals  with  boys  In  daily  life,  only 
a  little  idealized,  while  the  other  two  en- 
trancing tales  deal  with  adventures  of  ao 
amaiinc;  and  unusual,  not  to  say  pleas- 
ingly impossible,  character.  Some  boys 
will  preier  a  picture  of  themselves  as  they 
are;  they  wilt  be  young  disciples  of  a 
limited  and  respectable  naturalisme. 
Others  will  revel  in  the  wild  joys  of  the 
wood  and  wave,  and  perhaps  may  even 
end  by  entering  the  naval  profession  or 
following  Mr.   Johnston's   steps  towards 
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Though  some  boys'  books  are  delightful 
reading,  both  for  old  and  young  boys,  it 
is  certain  that  boys  should  not  confine 
their  studies  lo  books  "dedicated  at  the 
young."  Thackeray,  we  know  from  his 
"Roundabout  Paper"  on  "A  Lazy  Idle 
Boy,"  read  Dumas  and  Miss  Porter  and 
Mrs,  RadcliSe  at  a  very  early  age;  and 
Dickens  has  told  the  world  how  he  lived 
with  "Tom  Jooes "  till  he  became,  in 
fancy,  "a  child's  Tom  Jones,  a  harmless 
creature."  Without  reckoning  in  "Tom 
Jones,"  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  liter- 
ature are  emphatically  books  for  boys. 
There  are  all  Dickens's  best  things,  and 
we  know  that  Master  Harry  East  read 
about  Mr.  Winkle's  horse  with  interest  at 
quite  an  early  moment  in  his  career.  No 
boy  who  can  read  at  all  can  fail  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  opening  part  of  "David 
Copperfield,"  with  the  opening  chapters 
of  "Great  Expectations,"  with  "Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  above  all  with  Mr.  Squeers, 
with  "  Pickwick,"  and  with  "  Oliver 
Twist."  But  the  last  is  a  dangerous  book, 
because  the  humors  of  the  Dodger  and 
Charlie  Bales  invite  imitation,  and  a  fan- 
ciful youth  might  be  seduced  ii.to  a  purely 
Platonic  abstraction  of  fogies  and  tickers. 
Much  of  Thackeray  is  excellent  for  boys, 
because,  whenever  he  writes  about  boys, 
he  writes  with  so  much  knowledge  and 
sympathy.  Pen,  and  Clive,  and  young 
Rawdon,  at)d  old  Figs,  and  Berry  and 
Biggs  at  school,  are  all  as  good  as  <■  Tom 
Brown."  Scott,  like  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray, is  not  favored  by  the  Fortnightly 
reviewer,  who  perhaps  prefers  Mr.  Kings- 
ton lo  those  authors,  and  to  "  Cooper  of 


licated  boy,  with  a  taste  above  tlie  adven- 
tures of  Ned  Kelly  the  bushranger,  can 
be  happier  than  he  is  made  by  "  Quentin 
Durward,"  and  "  ivanhoe,"  and  "The 
Pirate,"  and  "The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth," 
while  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  "  has 
set  many  a  young  brave  of  the  pale  faces 
on  making  tomahawks,  and  canoes,  and 
flint-headed  arrows.  These,  and  such  as 
the  true  books  for  boys  %  books 
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ipply  them  with  worlds  of 
pleasant  recollections.  Nor  can  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights"  be  omitted  Itom  a  boy's 
library,  though  he  is  not  required  to  read 
it  in  Captain  Burton's  translation. 

Unluckily,  as  the  Fortnightly  writer 
observes,  the  poorer  class  ol  boys  do  not 
read  books;  they  read  boys'  magaiioes, 
which  give  a  weekly  instalment  ol  hor- 
rors in  bad  grammar,  a  weekly  list  of  the 
worst  examples  of  style  and  conduct. 
There  are  respectable  boys'  magailnes,  of 
course;  but  it  appears  tha!  the  romance 
which  the  others  find  handiest  Is  the  ro- 
mance of  sordid  crime.  Unluckily,  that 
sort  of  excitement  proves  most  welcome, 
because  in  large  towns  criminal  romance 
is  the  only  kind  of  romance  that  boys  can 
practically  imitate.  Therefore  we  hear  of 
a  clerk  who  mewed  like  b  cat  to  make  his 
employer  emerge  from  his  room,  and  who 
then  assailed  him  with  a  handkerchief 
dipped  in  chloroform.  Probably  the  best 
antidote  to  this  kind  of  criminal  fiction 
would  be  the  republication  of  Cooper's 
and  Scott's  novels  in  threepenny  volumes, 
like  those oi  Messrs.  Cassell's  and  Messrs. 
Koutledge's  new  cheap  "libraries." 


From  The  Sjlurdar  Review. 
THE  NO-POLICE  RIOTS. 

There  are  two  things  which  are  very 
obvious  about  the  actual  riot  of  Monday 
and  the  threatened  riot  of  Tuesday.  Tbe 
first  is  that  itie  unemployed  workman  had 
no  share  In  ihem,  and  the  second  is  that 
they  were  only  made  possible  by  the  scan- 
dalouii  mismanagement  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  police.  On  the  first  point  no  fair- 
minded  man  has  any  doubt.  The  protest 
of  the  London  United  Workingmen's 
Committee,  published  in  Wednesday's 
papers,  is  supported  by  even  a  superfluity 
of  evidence.  A  look  at  the  rabble  which 
broke  the  shop  and  club  windows  was 
enough  to  show  that  it  consisted  entirely 
of  tbe  class  of  loafers  who  are  unemployed 
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for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  never 
done  a  day'  work  in  their  lives.  It  con- 
sisted wholly  of  the  shambling  rowdies 
who  make  ugly  rushes  during  processions, 
who  hustle  the  spectators  on  racecourses, 
and  who  get  on  the  Serpentine  when  it 
is  frozen  for  the  express  purpose  of  mo- 
lesting the  skaters.  The  unemployed 
workmen  who,  wisely  or  unwisely,  came 
to  hear  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Kenny, 
Kelly,  and  Peters  in  Trafalgar  Square 
remained  where  they  were  long  after  the 
riotous  minority  had  started  oS  up  Cock- 
spur  Street.  They  were  to  be  seen  stand- 
ing about  or  walking  quietly  down  the 
Strand  f^r  some  time  after  the  window- 
smashing  and  robbery  had  begun  further 
west.  One  of  the  most  disgraceful  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  business  is  that  the 
rioting  began  at  the  expense  of  the  orderly 
part  of  the  meeting.  It  was  from  first  to 
last  the  work  of  a  comparative  handful. 
Eyewitnesses  of  the  disturbance  in  Pall 
Mall  could  see  that  the  mob  which  was  to 
be  allowed  several  hours  of  impunity  was 
just  large  enough  to  cover  the  space  in 
front  of  the  Carlton  Club.  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  consisted  of  more  than  a  few 
hundred  men  and  boys,  without  a  genuine 
workman  among  them.  The  character  of 
the  crowd  was  as  plain  as  could  be,  and  it 
was  shameful  that  they  should  have  been 
allowed  to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
name  of  workmen  for  a  single  instant.  It 
is  possibly  true  that  since  we  have  toler- 
ated the  practice  of  collecting  crowds  to 
obstruct  thoroughfares,  under  pretence  of 
respecting  the  right  of  holding  public 
meetings,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent 
nondescripts  of  all  kinds  from  gathering 
at  the  same  time.  That,  however,  is  just 
why  the  officials  of  all  ranks  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  keeping  order  in 
the  streets  of  London  should  be  constantly 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  riots  which  are 
always  possible  on  such  occasions. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  that  the  disor- 
ders of  Monday  might  have  been  easily 
prevented,  it  must  have  been  entirely  dis- 
sipated by  what  happened  on  Tuesday. 
Then  all  the  necessary  elements  of  disor- 
der were  collected  in  readiness  for  another 
afternoon  of  business  and  amusement. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  police  were  ready, 
although  it  was  late  before  they  were  al- 
lowed to  act.  A  mere  squad  of  them  was 
enough  to  drive  back  a  rabble  which  tried 
to  force  its  way  into  Pall  Mall  again,  and 
till  long  after  dark  the  constables  were 
keeping  the  crowd  in  Trafalgar  Square 
moving  with  the  greatest  ease.  As  soon 
as  they  were  left  free  to  act,  they  did  their 


duty  thoroughly  well.  Why  was  the  dis- 
order of  the  previous  day  not  stopped  in 
an  equally  summary  fashion?  It  is  a 
question  to  which  no  answer  has  ever 
been  suggested.  To  say  that  the  home 
secretary  and  the  bead  of  the  police  could 
not  foresee  what  was  going  to  happen  is 
absurd.  It  is  obvious  that  they  dt/^  not 
foresee  the  riot ;  but  their  oversight  was 
precisely  what  constituted  their  neglect  of 
duty.  They  had  general  and  particular 
warnings.  There  probably  never  was  even 
a  home  secretary  who  did  not  know  that 
ail  mass  meetings  contain  a  disorderly 
element  which  has  to  be  guarded  against. 
Processions  of  the  most  peaceful  charac- 
ter are  protected  against  corner-men  and 
roughs.  On  this  occasion  the  risk  was 
especially  obvious.  The  so-called  Social 
Democrats  had  recently  and  emphatically 
promised  the  public  a  riot.  There  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  it  was 
made  safe  for  them  to  keep  their  word, 
they  would  do  so.  Now  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion true  that  these  persons  are  not  for- 
midable in  any  serious  sense  of  the  word. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  of  them  in  case  of  need ;  but 
they  have  the  power  which  other  roughs 
have  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to 
property  if  they  are  allowed  an  hour  or  so 
to  themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of 
tempting  shops.  It  was  the  plain  duty  of 
the  Home  Office  and  of  Scotland  Yard  to 
see  that  they  had  no  such  fluke  of  luck  on 
Monday.  The  warnings  given  to  the  au- 
thorities did  not  even  cease  with  the  rabid 
swagger  of  Messrs.  Hyndman,  Champion, 
and  Burns  at  the  Holborn  Town  Hall  last 
week.  It  was  obvious  on  Monday  after* 
noon  that  a  large  body  of  roughs  had  col- 
lected for  the  distinct  purpose  of  making 
a  riot.  Even  if  there  had  been  no  such 
sign  of  coming  trouble,  care  ought  to  have 
been  taken  to  see  that  the  meeting  was 
confined  to  the  open  space  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  a  force  should  have  been  at 
hand  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  the  neigh- 
boring streets.  Again,  even  if  it  had  been 
thought  in  the  morning  that  the  police 
detailed  for  service  in  the  square  was 
enough  for  the  work  to  be  done,  what 
happened  at  the  meeting  should  have 
shown  the  authorities  their  mistake.  The 
rioting  did  not  begin  before  the  Carlton, 
but  in  Trafalgar  Square  itself.  The  plat- 
forms occupied  by  the  speakers  of  the 
London  United  Workingmen's  Committee 
were  attacked  by  rowdies  obviously  intent 
on  creating  a  disturbance.  Then  the  very 
men  who  had  given  this  proof  of  their 
quality  were  allowed  to  detach  themselves 
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from  the  meeting  and  march  ofiE  west. 
Nothing  was  done  to  atop  them.  It  must 
have  been  clear  enough  to  the  police  on 
the  spot  that  this  crowd  was  very  likely  to 
do  damage  before  it  separated,  and  yet 
Dotbing  whatever  was  done  to  check  them. 
The  constables  were  kept  in  Trafalgar 
Square  looking  after  the  people  who  at 
least  made  no  sign  of  intending  to  create 
a  disturbance,  while  the  minority  which 
had  been  rioting  already  was  allowed  to 
go  oS  threatening  further  disorder  in 
complete  freedom.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  monstrous  to  say  that  the 
authorities  were  taken  by  surprise.  There 
was  time  in  abundance  to  have  collected 
and  despatched  a  force  of  police  to  stop 
the  rioters,  who,  even  if  they  could  not 
have  been  scattered  in  Pall  Mall,  might 
easily  have  been  headed  in  St.  James's 
Street.  A  resolute  charge  by  a  hundred 
or  even  by  fifty  men  would  have  crushed 
the  whole  disturbance.  The  weakness 
shown  by  the  authorities  seemed  calcu- 
lated to  cause  a  very  serious  feeling  of 
uneasiness  in  the  public.  If,  when  a  mass 
meeting  has  been  announced  for  days, 
when  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  a 
body  of  roughs  would  be  present  to  make 
a  disturbance  if  they  could,  when  rioting 
has  actually  begun,  when  the  rioters  march 
off  towards  streets  full  of  shops  worth 
plundering,  no  steps  are  taken  for  hours 
to  protect  the  law-abiding  part  of  the  com- 
munity, what  are  we  to  expect  in  case  of  a 
real  surprise  ?  It  would  seem  that,  before 
the  police  can  be  ordered  to  do  their  man- 
ifest duty,  hours  have  to  be  spent  in  send- 
ing messages  and  in  running  to  and  fro  to 
get  directions  and  permissions  from  this, 
that,  and  the  other  official.  While  all 
these  persons  are  corresponding  and  pot- 
tering with  printed  forms,  two  or  three 
hundred  roughs  might  sack  a  district. 
Mr.  Childers  may  possibly  b.e  able  to  ex- 
plain how  it  was  that  the  simplest  duties 
of  his  department  were  neglected  on  Mon- 
day. It  is  in  the  same  sense  possible  that 
Sir  Edmund  Henderson  may  have  some 
excuse  to  give  which  will  account  for  what 
looks  like  the  extraordinary  carelessness 
and  want  of  foresight  with  which  the  po- 
lice were  handled.  The  explanations  ought 
certainly  to  be  insisted  on,  and  when 
given,  they  ought  to  be  followed  by  what- 
ever changes  of  persons  or  systems  are 
required  to  make  the  recurrence  of  such 
scandals  impossible  in  the  future.  One 
thing  must  be  kept  very  carefully  in  view 
throughout.  No  attempt  to  treat  this 
shop  robbery  as  in  any  way  a  sign  or  a 
consequence  of  the  depression  of  trade 


should  be  allowed  for  a  moment.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  the  usual  dishonestly 
sentimental  attempts  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  a  very  commonplace  piece 
of  disorder.  This  cant  is  very  popular  at 
present ;  but  we  shall  deserve  further  and 
more  severe  lessons  such  as  that  of  last 
Monday  if  anybody  is  allowed  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  rioting  was  the  work  of 
thieves  and  roughs  engaged  in  their  usual 
occupations  under  exceptionally  favorable 
circumstances. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  other  feature  of 
the  affair  which  it  would  be  the  extreme 
of  folly  to  overlook.  The  thieves  and  the 
roughs  were  acting  under  the  instigation 
of  a  knot  of  men  who  have  been  allowed 
to  preach  robbery  and  violence  with  im- 
punity. 1 1  is  now  sufficiently  obvious  that 
when  measures  were  taken  to  break  up 
the  Sunday  morning  meetings  in  Dod 
Street  the  police  were  employed  in  pre- 
venting a  very  real  danger.  If  the  people 
who  canted  about  freedom  of  opinion  and 
similar  stock  subjects  at  that  time  can  be 
persuaded  by  anything,  they  may  be 
taught  by  the  appearance  of  the  looted 
shops  in  Piccadilly  that  the  right  to  preach 
plunder  and  sedition  is  a  right  which 
leads  to  very  awkward  consequences  for 
some  parts  at  least  of  the  community. 
We  now  see  where  the  activity  of  the 
Social  Democrats  leads.  Incitement  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace  is  the  same  thing 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  disguised  by  a 
veneer  of  political  jargon.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  that  it  should  be  suppressed  with 
impartial  severity  in  either  case. 


From  Nature. 
MAHWA   FLOWERS. 

Attention  has  been  publicly  drawn  of 
late  to  ♦*mahwa  flowers  "—-the  corollas 
of  Bassia  latifolia  —  as  a  cheap  source  of 
cane-sugar.  This  species  of  Bassia  is  a 
tree  attaining  to  a  height  of  forty  to  sixty 
feet,  and  common  in  many  parts  of  India, 
especially  in  central  Hindustan.  It  has 
oblong  leaves  of  firm  texture,  from  five  to 
six  inches  long;  these  fall  in  February, 
March,  or  April,  and  are  succeeded  in 
March  or  April  by  the  flowers.  These 
last  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  then  begin 
to  fall.  The  falls  take  place  at  night,  and 
continue  sometimes  for  a  fortnight.  The 
fruits,  which  resemble  a  small  apple,  ripen 
in  three  months ;  the  seeds,  one  to  four 
in  number,  yield  an  edible  oil  by  pressure. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  trees  are  self- 
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sown,  and  that  they  flourish  in  very  poor 
and  stony  soil. 

When  the  roahwa  tree  is  in  bud,  the 
ground  beneath  it  is  cleared  of  weeds, 
sometimes  by  burning.  A  single  tree 
may  yield  as  much  as  six  to  eight  maunds  * 
of  flowers ;  even  thirty  maunds  have  been 
asserted  to  have  been  collected  from  one 
tree.  These  flowers  have  a  luscious  but 
peculiar  taste  when  fresh ;  when  dry  they 
resemble  in  flavor  inferior  figs.  They 
form  a  very  important  addition  to  the  food 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  those  districts 
where  the  tree  abounds,  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  woodlands  and  jungles. 
They  are  specially  useful  in  economizing 
cereals  in  seasons  of  famine  and  drought. 
They  are  sometimes  eaten  fresh,  but  more 
commonly  sun-dried,  and  are  usually  con- 
sumed with  rice  and  the  lesser  millets,  or 
with  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  leaves. 
It  is  said  that  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three 
children  may  be  supported  for  one  month 
on  two  maunds  of  mahwa  flowers.f 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  direct  article  of 
food,  nor  as  a  material  for  the  preparation 
of  a  rough  spirit  by  fermentation  (a  very 
common  use  of  these  flowers)  that  mahwa 
blossoms  are  now  recommended.  It  has 
been  afirmed  that  they  may  be  employed 
as  an  abundant  and  very  cheap  source  of 
cane-sugar.  In  the  Morning Poyf  oi  Oc- 
tober 15,  1885,  appeared  an  article  on  this 
subject,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  **if 
the  mahwa  flowers  be  available  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  the  sugar-makers  of 
Europe,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
days  of  the  beetroot  are  over,  and  sugar- 
cane will  go  the  way  of  all  discarded  prod- 
ucts." This  prediction  depends,  however, 
upon  another  condition  besides  that  of  the 
abundance  of  the  flowers.  If  the  sugar 
they  contain  be  wholly  or  chiefly  cane- 
suger,  that  is,  sucrose,  then  the  argument 
is  not  without  weight.  But  the  nature  of 
the  saccharine  matter  of  the  mahwa  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained. 
MM.  Riche  and  R^mont (Jcurn. de  Pharm. 
et  Chimie,  1880,  p.  215)  stated  that  the 
air-dried  flowers  contain  sixty  per  cent,  of 
fermentable  sugar,  of  which  about  one- 
seventh   is  crystallizable.     The  material 

*  A  Bengal  maund  equals  Sa'ac  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

t  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  mahwa  tree  and 
its  products,  see  a  paper  by  E.  Lockwood  in  the  Jour- 
nal  of  the  Linoean  Society  ("  Botany*'),  vol.  xvii.,  pp. 


available  for  analysis  10  Europe  consists, 
of  course,  of  the  dried  flowers.  These 
may  have  suffered  some  change  beyond 
the  mere  loss  of  water,  but  the  evidence 
they  afford  00  chemical  examination  is 
not  favorable  to  the  view  that  they  are 
likely  to  compete  with  sugar-beet  or  sugar- 
cane as  a  source  of  cane-sugar.  Here  is 
the  result  of  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of 
mahwa  flowers  (from  the  Kew  Museum) 
in  their  air-dried  condition :  — 

la  too  parts. 
Cane-sugar       .        •        .        .3*2 
Invert-sugar     •        •        •        •    52*6 
Other  matters  soluble  in  water       7*2 

Cellulose 2*4 

Albuminoids  •  •  •  •  2*2 
Ash  •«••«•  4*^ 
Water  lost  at  100®  C  .  .15*0 
Undetermined  .        •        •        .12*6 

The  flowers  analyzed  had  a  slight  smell 
of  fermented  saccharine  matter  and  a  dis« 
tinct  acid  reaction.  But  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  they  could  have  contained 
any  large  proportion  of  cane  sugar  eve  a 
when  quite  fresh,  and  that  fifteen  six- 
teenths of  that  sugar  had  been  inverted 
during  the  process  of  desiccation.  We 
cannot  argue  from  analogy  in  this  case. 
For  while  the  nectar  of  many  flowers  con- 
tains no  sugar  except  sucrose,  i  overt - 
sugar  occurs  in  some  blossoms,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  plants.  Even  the 
unripe  and  growing  stems  of  the  sugar- 
cane and  of  many  grasses  contain  much 
invert-sugar.  It  must,  however,  00  the 
other  hand,  be  remembered  that  cut  sugar- 
canes  imported  into  this  country  contain 
a  large  amount  of  invert-sugar,  and  that 
if  they  be  kept  a  week  only  after  the  bar- 
vest  the  invert-sugar  naturally  present  in 
the  juice  shows  a  marked  increase  and 
the  cane-sugar  a  correspoodioz  dimtoo* 
tion.  On  the  whole,  then,  so  »r  as  the 
materials  at  my  disposal  enable  me  to 
judge,  I  believe  that  the  saccharine  matter 
of  fresh  mahwa  flowers  will  be  found  to 
consist  mainly  of  dextrose  and  levulose, 
and  that  consequently  they  will  not  be 
available  as  a  material  for  the  economic 
production  of  sucrose. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  C.M.G.,  director  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  for  drawing  my  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  for  a  supply  of  the  ma- 
terial on  which  I  have  worked. 

A.  H.  Church. 
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This  wood  might  be  some  Grecian  heritage 
Of  the  antique  world,  this  hoary  ilex  wood, 
So  broad  the  boughs,  so  deep  the  solitude, 
So  grey  the  air  where  Oread  fancies  brood. 

Beyond,  the  fields  are  tall  with  purple  sage ; 
The    sky  hangs  downward    like  a  purple 

sheet  — 
A   purple  wind-filled  sail-^i'  the  noonday 

heat; 
And  past  the  river  shine  the  fields  of  wheat 

O  tender  wheat,  O  starry  saxifrage, 
O  deep-red  tulips,  how  the  fields  are  fair  I 
Far  ok  the  mountains  pierce  the  quivering 

air. 
Ash-colored,  mystical,  remote,  and  bare. 

How  far  they  look,  the  mountains  of  mirage  I 
Or  northern  hills  of  Heaven,  how  far  away  1 
In  front  the  long  paulonia  blossoms  sway 
From  leafless  boughs  across  that  dreamy 
grey. 

O  world  how  worthy  of  a  golden  age  I 
How  might  Theocritus  have  sung  and  found 
The  Oreads    here,  the    Naiads    gathering 

round. 
Their  pallid    locks   still  dripping    to    the 

ground. 

For  me,  O  world,  thou  art  how  mere  a  stage 
Whereon  the  human  soul  must  play  alone. 
In  a  dead  language  with  the  plot  unknown, 
Nor  learn  what  happens  when  the  play  is 

done. 
Atheoaeum.  A.  MaRY  F.   RoBINSON. 


FOOTPRINTS. 


ScBNB,  a  sandy  beach  at  evening :  a  little  boy  speaks, 
"  I  tread  in  your  steps,  papa,  and  they  bring  me  to 
you." 

A  GLORIOUS  coast,  where  mountains  meet  the 

(The  marriage  of  our  earth's  divinest  things. 
The    power  of   mountains  with  the  lifelike 

voice. 
The  grandeur,  and  the  pathos  of  the  sea :) 
A  small  stone  town,  built  nowise  orderly, 
And  partly  perched  in  niches  natural 
Of  rifted  crags,  whence  every  day  at  dusk 
Each  household  light  gleams  like  a  lofty  star : 
A  level  waste  of  broad  wave-bordering  sand 
And  a  long  snowy  line  of  breaking  surf : 
Above,  the  verdure  of  far-rolling  slopes. 
Where  skylarks  warble,  sheep- bells  tinkle  soft. 
And  heather  flames  a  purple  deep  as  dawn : 
And  higher  still,  the  giants  of  the  hills. 
That  raise  their  mighty  shoulders  through  the 

clouds. 
And  sun  themselves  in  ecstasy  of  light : 
The  homes  these  are  of  the  wild  choral  winds. 
The  haunts  of  the  fair  ghosts  of  silvery  mists, 
The  birth-beds  rude  of   strong  and  stormy 

streams 


That  down  the  piny  gorges  swoop  amain 
In  the  lone  thunder  of  their  power  and  joy ; 
Within  whose  granite  arms   sleep  glens  of 

§reen, 
by  one  bright  tarn  of  lonely  blue,  — 
Places  of  peace  so  still  and  far  away, 
So  lifted  from  the  murmurs  of  the  world, 
So  kindred  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky, 
That  one  might  look  to  see  immortal  shapes 
Descending,  and  to  hear  the  harps  of  heaven. 

O'er  three  proud  kingly  peaks  that  north?rard 

tower, 
And  through  their  sundering  gullies,  silent 

poured 
Rich  floods  of  sunset,  and  ran  reddening  far 
Along  the  sandy  flats,  and,  Christ  wise,  changed 
Old  ocean's  ashen  waters  into  wine, 
As  once  we  wandered  towards  the  church  of 

eld 
That  on  the  brink  of  the  bluff  headland  stood 
(God's  house  of  light  to  shine  o*er  life),  and 

shook 
Its  bells  of  peace  above  the  rumbling  surge. 
And  spoke  unto  us  of  those  thoughts  and  ways 
That  higher  than  the  soaring  mountains  are, 
And  deeper  than  the  mystery  of  the  sea. 
It  may  be  we  shall  roam  that  marge  no  more. 
Or  list  the  voice  of  that  far-booming  main. 
Or  watch  the  sunset  swathe  those  regal  hilla 
With  vast  investiture  of  billowy  gold ; 
But  unforgetting  hearts  with  these  will  hoard 
(With  mountain  vision  and  the  wail  of  waves) 
Some  wistful  memories  that  soften  life. 
The  peace,  the  lifted  feeling,  the  grave  chann, 
The  tender  shadows  and  the  fading  day, 
The  little  pilgrim  on  the  sun-flushed  sands. 
The  love,  the  truth,  the  trust  in  those  young 

eyes, 
The  tones  that  touched  like  tears,  the  words, 

"  I  tread 
In  your  steps,  father,  and  they  lead  to  you.*' 

Hacmillan's  Mafcaaiac 


WINTER. 


Dreary  and  white  the  heavy  pall  of  snow 
Lies  on  the  patient  breast  of  mother  earfh. 
She  died,  I  fear  me,  at  the  New  Year's  birth, 
And  round  her  grave,  the  winds  are  all  a-blow, 
And  rock,  and  cry,  and  moan,  now  loud,  now 

low. 
My  weary  heart  faints  'neath  the  sense  of 

dearth 
Of  hope,  of  laughter ;  can  I  think  that  mirth 
Will  rise  once  more,  when  streams  forget  to 

flow? 
And  yet  beneath  yon  keen  and  cruel  glare 
The  Christmas  roses,  small,  and  pale,  and 

sweet. 
Blossom  I  trow,  turning  their  faces  fair. 
The  first  faint  glimpses  of  the  sun  to  meet. 
Give  me  their  faith ;  let  me  their  credence 

share, 
Let  me  believe  once  more  the  Spring  DI  greet 

AU  The  Year  Rouad. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  LAND. 

BY  SIR  JAMES  F.   STEPHEN. 

Some  of  the  complaints  made  against 
the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  inherit- 
aoce  and  transfer  of  land  appear  to  me  to 
be  well  founded,  others  appear  to  be  in 
fact,  though  not  in  words,  complaints 
against  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  in  particular  against  what  are  re- 
garded as  the  bad  results  of  large  landed 
estates.  Also  some  of  the  remedies  pro- 
posed appear  to  me  to  be  reasonable,  and 
likely  to  be  useful.  Others  appear  to  be 
either  visionary  in  their  efforts  or  likely 
to  be  mischievous  in  their  results. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  state  the 
principles  on  which,  in  my  opinion,  the 
laws  relating  to  the  inheritance  and  trans- 
fer of  land  should  be  framed,  and  to  point 
out  the  particular  alterations  which,  upon 
those  principles,  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
existing  laws  on  those  subjects. 

The  first  principle  is  that  land  is  prop- 
erty, distinguished,  indeed,  from  other 
property  by  certain  peculiarities  which  it 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  but  resem- 
bling other  property  in  all  its  most  impor- 
tant particulars.  The  proof  of  this  is  so 
obvious  as  to  be  almost  trivial ;  but  it  is 
this :  the  value  of  land,  both  to  the  public 
at  large  and  to  ijidividuals,  depends  upon 
the  security  of  its  owners  in  their  rights. 
No  man  will  lay  out  money,  even  on  sow- 
ing a  crop,  unless  he  is  sure  to  reap  it; 
still  less  will  he  lay  out  capital  in  drainage, 
in  building,  in  fences,  in  roads,  or  in  a 
thousand  other  things,  except  on  the  same 
condition.  And  expenditure  of  this  sort 
gives  to  land  the  whole  of  its  commercial 
value.  Again,  the  value  of  land  depends 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  value  of  all 
other  property.  Land  goes  up  and  down 
in  the  market  like  bops,  or  wheat,  or  like 
shares  and  stock.  If  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  the  value  of  the  one  is  unearned, 
the  same  is  true,  in  precisely  the  same 
sense,  of  the  other.  If  the  quantity  of 
land  in  the  country  is  limited,  so  is  the 
quantity  of  railway  stock.  Lastly,  the 
question  of  the  accumulation  of  land  in  a 
few  hands  depends  upon  precisely  the 
same  principles  as  those  upon  which  the 


accumulation  of  other  property  in  a  few 
hands  depends.  No  argument  can  be 
stated  which  proves^  the  possession  of  a 
large  landed  estate  to  be  a  public  danger 
which  would  not  equally  prove  the  posses- 
sion of  a  large  estate  in  stock  or  shares  to 
be  a  public  danger.  Whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  take  precautions  against  the  ac- 
quisition by  one  man  of  the  whole  county 
of  York  is  just  the  same  question,  and 
must  be  decided  on  just  the  same  prin- 
ciples, as  the  question  whether  it  is  desir- 
able to  take  precautions  to  prevent  one 
man  from  obtaining  the  whole  stock  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  or  a  practical 
monopoly  of  some  particular  branch  of 
trade  or  manufacture.  In  a  word,  there 
is  nothing  special  about  land  considered 
as  a  subject  of  property.  The  principles 
of  political  economy  apply  to  it  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  with  exactly  the  same  limi- 
tations as  to  movable  property. 

If  land  is  property,  like  other  property, 
it  seems  to  follow,  firimd  faciei  that,  so 
far  as  fts  transmission  either  by  way  of 
inheritance  or  by  transfer  is  concerned,  it 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  common  rules 
relating  to  property.  Simple  and  obvious 
as  this  principle  appears,  it  is  continually 
forgotten  and  overlooked,  and  sometimes 
denied,  and  that  for  contradictory  reasons 
and  from  opposite  points  of  view.  The 
existing  law  was  founded  on  the  notion 
that  land  was  the  principal  subject  of 
property,  and  was  greatly  influenced  by 
the  principle  that  political  power  should 
accompany  property  in  land,  and  that 
estates  should  not  be  subdivided  —  a  view 
which,  if  seldom  expressly  maintained  at 
this  day,  still  exercises  considerable  influ- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  extreme  Radi- 
calism regards  land  as  property  subject  to 
exceptional  principles,  and  to  be  dealt 
with  in  an  exceptional  way. 

The  principle  itself  being  so  often  for- 
gotten, it  is  natural  that  a  limitation  upon 
it  which  seems  to  be  at  least  equally  ob- 
vious should  be  forgotten  also.  It  is  that 
land,  like  every  species  of  property,  has 
its  own  distinctive  physical  character- 
istics, which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  law 
without  disastrous  consequences.  Its 
great  leading  peculiarities  are  that  it  is 
immovable;  that  every  part  of  it  bears 
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its  own  iodividual  character  and  special 
value;  and  that  it  is  essential  to  its  enjoy- 
ment that  the  owner  and  the  occupier 
should  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases, 
be  different  persons.  This  last  proposi- 
tion is  often  denied,  or  slurred  over  and 
forgotten,  but  its  truth  is  surely  self-evi- 
dent. It  is  enough  to  say  that  every  farm, 
every  leasehold  house,  every  lodging,  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished,  from  a  flat  in 
London  at  a  rent  of  hundreds  a  year,  to  a 
workman's  lodgings  let  for  a  few  shillings 
a  week,  affords  an  illustration  of  it.  There 
are  other  peculiarities  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  immediately. 

The  inference  from  this  is  that  land, 
meaning  thereby  all  immovable  property, 
must  be  held  by  title,  though  it  cannot  be 
held  by  title  only  —  a  consideration  of  the 
first  importance  in  all  schemes  relating  to 
the  title  of  land.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  it  is  necessary  to 
state  and  illustrate  a  principle  frequently 
misunderstood  or  overlooked. 

Possession  and  title*  words  which  for 
this  purpose  need  no  further  definition, 
though  books  have  been  written  about 
them,  are  the  roots  of  all  property  —  the 
two  great  kinds  of  evidence  which  show 
that  anything  whatever  is  the  property  of 
any  man.  In  other  words,  whenever  a 
question  of  property  arises  it  must  be 
determined  either  by  the  fact  of  posses* 
sion  shown  to  be  rightful,  or  by  the  pro- 
duction of  some  sort  of  document  vesting 
and  limiting  the  rights  in  dispute.  Re- 
gard being  had  to  this,  all  property  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes.  Some  kinds 
of  property  can  be  held  by  title  only. 
Some  are  usually  held  by  title,  but  may 
be  held  by  possession.  Some  are  usually 
held  by  possession,  but  may  be  held  by 
title.  These  are  not  technical  distinc- 
tions, they  arise  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  no  law  which  overlooks  them 
can  be  a  good  one.  They  require  some 
illustration. 

To  the  first  class  belongs  that  enormous 
mass  of  property  which  consists  of  legal 
rights  not  inherent  in  or  attached  to  any 
definite  thing.  Stock  in  the  funds  is  the 
best  illustration  of  property  of  this  kind. 
The  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling which  make  up  the  national  debt  are 
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nowhere  existent.  What  does  exist  is  a 
right  to  receive  certain  periodical  pay- 
ments at  the  Bank  of  England.  Shares 
in  companies  are  a  slightly  different  illus- 
tration of  the  same  principle.  The  North* 
western  Railway  consists  of  the  permanent 
way  and  stations,  in  connection  with  which 
are  used  a  vast  mass  of  all  sorts  of  mova- 
ble property,  rolling  stock,  ships,  furni- 
ture, and  many  other  things.  All  this 
property  belongs  to  a  purely  ideal  body, 
no  one  of  the  members  of  which  has  any 
sort  of  proprietary  right  in  any  part  of  it, 
movable  or  immovable.  Their  interest 
consists  of  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  undertaking,  which  right  has  as 
little  concrete  existence  as  the  company 
itself.  It  exists  only  in  the  registers  in 
which  it  is  recorded,  and  can  be  trans- 
ferred only  by  documents.  It  has  no  in- 
dividual character.  ;£ioo  stock  is  ;^ioo 
stock  worth  whatever  may  be  its  market 
price ;  but  it  confers  as  much  and  as  little 
right  to  the  permanent  way  as  to  the  line 
of  steamers  from  Holyhead  to  North  Wall, 
or  the  engines  at  the  Euston  station. 

Land  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word, 
which  includes  buildings  and  things  fixed 
to,  or  growing  out  of  the  land,  constitutes 
the  second  of  the  classes  into  which  I 
have  divided  property,  that  which  consists 
of  things  usually  held  by  title,  but  which 
may  be  held  by  possession.  The  reason 
why  this  is  so  is  that  land  is  immovable, 
that  its  value  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  possessed  and  used,  and 
that  it  IS  continually  in  the  possession  or 
occupation  of  one  person,  while  it  is  the 
property  of  another.  For  these  reasons 
the  owner  would  constantly  be  deprived 
of  his  property,  if  it  was  held  only  by 
possession.  Oo  the  other  hand  it  cannot 
be  held,  like  stock,  by  title  only,  because 
every  piece  of  land  has  its  own  individual 
character,  and  it  must  be  the  subject  of 
individual  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  exclu- 
sive possession. 

Movable  things  of  all  sorts,  furniture, 
books,  cattle,  etc.,  are  usually  held  by  pos- 
session only,  though,  as  in  the  case  of 
articles  under  a  bill  of  sale,  they  may  be 
held  by  title.  The  reason  is  that  the  pos- 
session and  the  property  are  separated 
only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  it  is  in 
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those  exceptioDal  cases  that  they  are  held 
by  title. 

All  this  may  be  shortly  summed  up  by 
saying  that  land  should  be  regarded  as 
property  simply,  and  that  the  laws  as  to 
its  use,  transfer  amongst  living  persons, 
and  distribution  on  the  death  of  an  owner, 
should  be  those  which  apply  to  property 
generally ;  regard,  however,  being  had  to 
the  fact  that  it  must  be  held  by  title  as  a 
rule,  though  the  facilities  for  holding  it 
by  title  only  are  of  necessity  much  less 
than  is  the  case  with  stocks,  shares,  and 
other  things  of  the  same  sort. 

What  is  the  practical  application  if 
these  principles  to  the  question  of  the 
way  in  which  our  existing  laws  relating  to 
land  should  be  altered?  The  answer  is, 
I  think,  as  follows :  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  law  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty should  be  abolished,  the  law  of  per- 
sonal property  being  made  the  general 
law  of  all  property.  Those  parts  of  the 
law  relating  to  real  property  which  arise 
out  of  its  physical  peculiarities  already 
described  should  be  retained,  with  a  few 
modifications  to  adjust  them  to  the  gen- 
eral change. 

This  is  a  direct  inference  from  the  first 
principle  stated  above.  If  land  is  to  be 
treated  as  property  with  some  special  pe- 
culiarities, the  law  ought  to  treat  it  as 
such.  Now  there  are  special  and  highly 
important  reasons  for  taking  the  law 
which  at  present  relates  to  personal  prop- 
erty only  as  the  rule,  and  for  treating  such 
laws  as  are  founded  upon  the  special 
peculiarities  of  land  as  exceptions.  To 
make  this  plain  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  present  state 
of  the  law  relating  to  personal  and  real 
property  respectively. 

Personal  property  has  risen  to  its  pres- 
ent importance  in  comparatively  modern 
times,  and  the  law  relating  to  it  has  been 
elaborated  under  the  influence  of  commer- 
cial ideas.  It  corresponds,  better  or 
worse,  for  the  most  part  perfectly  well,  to 
the  actual  wants  of  modern  life.  It  is  as 
simple  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow 
it  to  be,  and  is  absolutely  free  from  such 
intricacies  as  the  doctrines  of  estates, 
uses,  powers,  and  other  such  technicali- 
ties have  introduced  into  the  law  of  real 


property.  It  has  certainly  borrowed  a  good 
deal  from  the  law  of  real  property,  t>ut  it 
has  taken  so  much  of  it  only  as  practical 
convenience  has  suggested  ;  and  whereas 
real-property  law  has  been  the  subject  of 
adverse  criticism  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  demand, 
worth  speaking  of,  for  a  reform  of  the  law 
of  personal  property,  or  that  any  com- 
plaint has  been  made  of  its  being  embar- 
rassed by  any  unnecessary  or  artificial 
technicality. 

The  law  of  real  property  is  in  quite  a 
different  state.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  first  principles  which  were  recognized 
by,  and  possibly  suited  to,  a  state  of  so- 
ciety long  since  passed  away,  and  of  an 
immense  number  of  devices,  some  adopted 
by  Parliament,  and  others  contrived  by 
many  generations  of  judges.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  old  principles  were  gradu- 
ally adapted  to  new  facts.  In  others  at- 
tempts were  made  by  Parliament  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  change,  but  they  were 
thwarted  by  judicial  decisions.  The  re- 
sult is  the  system  of  which  every  one  com- 
plains. Argument  as  to  its  demerits  is 
unnecessary.  They  are  admitted  by  all. 
The  question  is  how  to  get  rid  of  them 
most  effectually,  An  illustration  may, 
however,  be  permissible  as  throwing  light 
on  the  means  by  which  these  technicali- 
ties might  be  got  rid  of,  and  on  the  advan- 
tages of  doing  so. 

Examine  an  estate  tail.  Since  Lord 
Cairns's  late  acts,  it  has  ceased  to  be  of 
much  practical  importance,  but  no  one 
even  understands  what  it  is,  or  why,  or 
how  far  it  has  ceased  to  be  important, 
without  understanding  a  history  which 
goes  back  at  least  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  no  one  can  say  precisely  how 
much  farther.  The  leading  points  in  its 
history  are  these.  Land  was  once  not 
regarded  as  property  at  all.  People  owned 
not  the  land  but  an  estate  in  the  land ; 
and  these  estates  still  continue  to  haunt 
like  ghosts  the  language  of  real-property 
law.  Landholders,  however,  became  by 
degrees  landowners,  and,  as  such,  took  to 
making  grants  to  **  A  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,"  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  A  should 
have  the  land  for  life,  and  his  lineal  de- 
scendants afterwards.    The  judges  evaded 
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this  by  holding  that  it  had  the  efiFect  of  a 
conditional  gift  to  A,  who,  when  he  had 
an  heir  of  his  body,  fulfilled  the  condition, 
and  became  owner  in  fee.  In  1285  (13 
£dw.  L)  Parliament  set  aside  this  judicial 
legislation  by  the  Statute  de  Donis,  which 
practically  made  land  almost  inalienable. 
This  the  judges,  to  some  extent,  explained 
away  by  inventing  fees-tail,  reversions, 
and  base  fees,  by  way  of  a  supplement  to 
the  statute.  They  also  defeated  it  in 
1472  (12  Edw.  IV.)  by  the  invention  of 
common  recoveries ;  a  mode  of  convey- 
ance which  was  intolerably  intricate,  ex- 
pensive, technical,  and  uncertain.  It  was 
abolished  in  1833  by  3  and  4  W.  IV.,  c. 
74,  and  much  subsequent  legislation  has 
DOW  reduced  the  law  very  nearly,  though 
not  quite,  to  this :  that  the  law  relating 
to  entails,  though  hardly  intelligible,  is 
practically  harmless  ;  at  least,  so  far  as  it 
operates  as  a  restraint  upon  the  aliena- 
tion of  land,  for,  by  Lord  Cairns's  act,  the 
tenant  for  life  has  acquired  nearly  as  full 
a  power  of  alienation  as  the  trustee  of  a 
settlement  has  with  respect  to  stock  in 
the  funds.  Regarded,  however,  in  a  theo- 
retical point  of  view,  the  law  is  worse 
than  it  ever  was  before ;  that  is,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  understand.  A  bad  principle 
may  be  perfectly  plain  and  well  expressed, 
but  what  can  we  say  of  arbitrary  rules 
providing  that  the  difficulties  arising  from 
logical  interpretation  of  statutory  substi- 
tutes for  technical  evasions  of  statutory  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  evasion  by  legal  fic- 
tions of  the  practical  application  of  a  false 
principle,  shall  be  set  aside?  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  accurate  description  of  Lord 
Cairns's  most  useful  legislation  on  this 
subject.  The  sentence  just  written  is 
surely  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  pro- 
posal ;  that  the  astonishing  steps  by 
which,  in  the  course  of  six  hundred  years 
and  more,  we  have  worked  our  way  from 
bad  principles  to  good  practice  should  be 
relegated  to  their  proper  place,  which  is 
that  of  a  curious  fragment  of  legal  history 
with  which  no  one  need  for  any  practical 
purpose  concern  himself. 

But  how,  it  will  be  said,  could  so  great 
a  change  be  brought  about,  and  what,  in 
practice,  would  be  the  mode  of  its  oper- 
ation ?  The  best  way  to  answer  this 
question  will  be  to  give  the  heads  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  a  bill  by  which 
the  alteration  might  be  made,  and  which 
would,  in  fact,  amount  to  a  codification 
and  recasting  of  the  law  relating  to  land. 
They  would  be  somewhat  as  follows, 
though,  of  course,  I  can  only  give  the 
main  indispensable  outlines  :  — 


1.  From  the  day  of  ,  all 
property  whatever  shall  be,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be,  personal  property.  Es- 
tates in  land  shall  cease  to  exist.  Ail 
property  shall  descend,  on  the  death  of  its 
owner,  according  to  the  law  now  relating 
to  the  distribution  of  personal  property. 
Gavelkind,  borough  English,  and  all  other 
customs  as  to  the  inheritance  of  land,  of 
whatever  tenure,  shall  be  abolished. 

2.  All  property  may  be  effectually  trans- 
ferred, bequeathed,  and  otherwise  dealt 
with  by  any  instrument  which  is  now 
effectual  for  the  conveyance  of  personal 
property,  and  by  the  use  of  any  language 
which  expresses  sufficiently  the  meaning 
of  the  person  who  uses  it;  provided  that 
no  transaction  for  which  a  written  instru- 
ment is  now  required  shall  be  carried  out 
without  writing. 

3.  All  owners  of  property  shall  have  the 
same  power  of  settling  and  dealing  with 
property,  either  by  will  or  by  deed,  as  they 
now  have  with  respect  to  personal  prop- 
erty, and  no  other. 

The  effect  of  these  three  provisions 
must  be  considered  before  entering  upon 
the  special  matters  with  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  deal  in  addition.  It  must  be 
observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  deal 
only  with  the  future.  How  the  transition 
between  the  future  and  the  past  is  to  be 
managed  is  a  point  to  be  reserved  for 
subsequent  consideration. 

The  broad  effect  of  the  adoption  of 
these  three  principles  would  be  somewhat 
as  follows :  — 

The  first  proposition  would  at  one  blow 
cut  away  all  the  subtleties,  be  they  few  or 
many,  which  stilt  haunt  conveyancing  lan- 
guage. The  Statute  de  Donis,  the  Statute 
of  Uses,  the  whole  of  the  learning  of  which 
"  Fearne's  Contingent  Remainders*' and 
part  of  '*Sugden  on  Powers  "  used  to  be 
types,  will  cease  to  retain  even  that  amount 
of  life  (I  cannot  pretend  to  say  precisely 
how  much  it  is)  which  Lord  Cairns*s  con- 
veyancing act,  and  other  enactments,  have 
left  to  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  unprofessional 
persons  understand  the  importance  of 
such  a  provision,  but  it  is  obvious  to  a 
lawyer.  Much  of  the  real-property  law  of 
the  present  day,  as  is  shown  by  the  illus- 
trations given  above,  consists  of  modi- 
fications of  fiction  introduced  to  evade 
obsolete  principles.  These,  again,  have 
been  modified  by  other  enactments,  the 
exact  extent  of  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
principle,  and  of  the  way  in  which  U  was 
incompletely  evaded. 
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By  abolishing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples  of  real-property  law,  little  or  no 
practical  change  would  be  made,  for  they 
have  all  been  evaded  successfully;  but 
simplicify  would  be  substituted  for  intri- 
cacy, and  light  for  darkness,  in  a  great 
department  of  law.  The  abolition  of  the 
real-propertv  rules  of  descent  would  effect 
a  change  wFiich,  as  far  as  I  know,  every 
one  considers  expedient,  and  on  which  it 
oot  is  necessary  to  waste  a  word.  The 
retention  of  the  power  of  leaving  property 
by  will  as  the  owner  pleases,  would  leave 
matters  as  they  are. 

The  second  proposition  is  a  corollary  to 
the  first.  It  would  do  away  with  all  that 
is  artificial  and  technical  in  conveyancing. 
That  it  would  do  away  with  conveyancing 
itself  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect.  That 
an  ordinary  person  will  ever  be  able  to 
draw  up  for  himself  a  satisfactory  lease, 
or  any  but  the  simplest  will,  seems  to  me 
about  as  probable  as  that  people  will  ever 
cook  their  own  dinners  or  build  their  own 
houses.  No  one  who  is  not  trained  to  it 
is  competent  to  think  out  all  the  details 
of  a  complicated  arrangement  which  mav 
take  all  sorts  of  different  shapes  accord- 
ing to  a  variety  of  future  uncertain  events. 

The  third  proposition  is  one  which  I 
ofiEer  as  the  solution  of  a  long  and  bitter 
controversy,  which  may  be  recommended 
not  only  on  its  own  merits,  but  because  a 
consistent  Liberal  can  hardly  object  to  it 
without  going  a  ereat  deal  farther  than 
Liberals  in  general  propose  to  go;  whilst 
a  reasonable  Conservative  ought  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  would  give  him  all  to 
which  he  can  justify  a  claim  on  reasonable 
grounds. 

What,  in  practice,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  settlement  of  landed  property  and 
a  settlement  of  personal  property  ?  The 
technical  differences  are  great.  Under 
Lord  Cairns's  act  the  practical  difference 
between  the  two  is  small.  Estates  tail 
cannot  be  created  in  personality;  indeed, 
auch  a  thing  as  an  estate  in  personal 
property  is  happily  unknown  to  the  law; 
but  by  the  creation  of  trusts  unborn  chil- 
dren can  be  provided  for  quite  as  effect- 
ually by  a  marriage  settlement  or  will  of 
personal  property,  as  by  a  similar  instru- 
ment relating  to  land.  The  owner  of  a 
large  business  can,  as  every-day  expe- 
rience shows,  transmit  such  property  to 
some  of  his  children  in  whatever  propor- 
tion he  pleases,  and  provide  for  his  widow 
and  his  other  children  out  of  its  profits  as 
securely  as  the  owner  of  a  landed  estate. 
In  short,.the  law  as  to  personal  property, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  just  as  favorable  to 


the  preservation  of  important  establish- 
ments, and  to  making  provision  for  unborn 
children,  as  the  law  as  to  real  property; 
and  it  is  free  from  the  objections  of  tech- 
nicality and  mystery  to  which  the  law  of 
real  property  is  open. 

There  is  little  serious  dispute  as  to  the 
principles  which  ought  to  regulate  a  man's 
power  to  dispose  ofhis  property.  I  think 
ninety-nine  quiet  people  out  of  a  hundred 
would  say  it  is  right  that  a  man  should  be 
allowed  to  provide  prospectively  for  any 
living  person,  and,  if  he  likes,  for  any  un- 
born children  of  any  such  person.  It  is 
wrong  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
strain further  the  power  of  the  living:  over 
what  was  his  pro;.erty,  when  he  himself  is 
dead  and  gone.  If  anyone  denies  this, 
let  him  explain  the  reason  why  no  one 
complains  of  settlements  by  will  or  deed 
of  personal  property.  How  many  people, 
with  even  a  moderate  income,  would  allow 
their  daughters  to  marry  without  some 
provision,  by  way  of  settlement,  giving  a 
life  interest  to  husband  and  wife  succes- 
sively, and  providing,  by  powers  of  ap- 
pointment, for  unborn  children,  and  also 
for  the  case  of  no  children  being  born  of 
the  marriage?  To  forbid  such  arrange- 
ments would  disturb  the  family  affairs  of 
all  the  moderately  well-to-do  people  in 
England.  Has  any  one  ever  suggested 
that  any  harm  has  ever  followed  to  any 
one  from  the  fact  that  an  enormous  mass 
of  property  is  subject  to  the  trusts  of 
marriage  settlements  of  personalty?  Can 
any  one  doubt  that  they  have  useful  pur- 
poses and  answer  to  a  real  want  inherent 
in  human  nature?  Men  who  assert  it 
must  say  that  the  great  mass  of  prudent 
and  prosperous  English  heads  of  families 
are  no  better  than  fools.  Now  in  what 
does  the  law  of  settlement  and  entail,  so 
much  exclaimed  against,  differ  from  the 
law  as  to  the  settlement  of  personal  prop- 
erty, of  which  no  one  complains  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  settle- 
ment and  entail,  as  it  now  stands,  imposes 
hardly  any  restraint  upon  the  sale  of 
either  real  or  personal  property.  The 
trustees  of  a  settlement  can  make  a  valid 
title  in  all  cases  to  personal  property. 
The  tenant  for  life  of  real  property  can  for 
practical  purposes,  in  nearly  every  case, 
do  the  same.  It  is  curious,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  the  remark  has  attracted  the 
attention  which  it  deserves;  but  a  friend 
points  out  to  me  that  since  Lord  Cairns  » 
act  the  tenant  for  life  of  an  estate  entailed 
upon  distant  relations  has  much  more  in- 
ducement to  sell  his  properly  if  he  can  do 
so  advantageously,  than  he  would  have  if 
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the  land  were  absolutely  his  own.  If  I 
have  a  great  estate,  io  which  I  take  a  great 
interest,  and  if  I  am  able  to  do  quite  what 
I  like  with  it,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
I  should  prefer  leaving  it  in  its  integrity 
to  some  one  who  possesses  my  confidence, 
will  carry  out  my  views,  and,  if  I  please, 
take  my  name  and  carry  on  my  favorite 
schemes  after  my  death,  to  selling  it,  even 
if  I  should  increase  my  income  by  so 
doing;  but  if  it  is  entailed  upon  a  distant 
relation  whom  I  do  not  know,  or  do  not 
like,  my  inducement  to  keep  the  estate 
untouched  is  gone ;  and  if  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  sale  would  be  profitable,  I 
have  every  inducement  to  improve  my 
income  by  selling. 

The  result  is  that  the  existing  law  is 
nearly  what  it  ought  to  be,  though  the 
fact  is  not  generally  known ;  but  that  one- 
half  of  it  is  expressed  in  such  an  intricate 
technical  way  that  it  is  hardly  capable  of 
being  really  understood.  The  change 
suggested  would  practically  give  all  that 
bond  fide  Radicals,  who  are  not  Socialists, 
ought  to  claim,  and  would  sacrifice  noth- 
ing which  Conservatives  ought  to  value. 
This  is  easily  shown.  Two  pretexts  for 
the  attacks  on  great  estates  are  made, 
though  social  envy  and  jealousy  is  prob- 
ably the  true  ground  of  most  of  them. 
First,  it  is  said,  I  think  truly,  that  the  law 
is  extremely  technical,  hard  to  under- 
stand, and  based  on  a  variety  of  obsolete 
principles.  This  objection  to  it  would 
be  completely  removed  by  the  proposed 
change.  Secondly,  it  is  said  that  the  law, 
as  it  stands,  makes  land  unsalable,  and  so 
decreases  its  value.  This,  since  recent 
legislation,  and  especially  since  Lord 
Cairns's  act,  appears  to  me  not  to  be  true ; 
but  if  landed  property  and  personal  prop- 
erty were  subject  in  all  respects  to  the 
same  laws,  its  untruth  would  be  so  obvi- 
ous that  no  one  could  make  the  assertion 
in  good  faith.  If  it  were,  it  might  always 
be  met  by  the  question.  Does  the  fact 
that  many  millions  of  consols,  railway 
stock,  etc.,  are  subject  to  the  trusts  of 
marriage  settlements  make  it  difficult  to 
invest  in  them  or  to  sell  them  ?  The 
change  I  propose  would  exhibit  in  the 
strongest  light  the  truth  that  the  real  ob- 
jections to  the  existing  land  laws  are  not 
properly  objections  to  law  at  all,  but  to 
the  existing  distribution  of  property,  and 
to  the  social  differences  which  depend 
upon  it. 

If  these  three  general  principles  were 
made  the  essential  parts  of  a  new  law 
relating  to  land,  a  great  simplification  of 
the  law  would  be  effected,  but  a  number 


of  important  details  would  require  special 
treatment.  These  it  would  be  necessary 
to  consider,  in  order  that  the  destruction 
of  the  old  technicalities  of  real-property 
law  might  not  involve  confusion  in  regard 
to  important  matters  connected  with,  and, 
it  may  be,  technically  dependent  on  them. 
It  is  dangerous  to  do  away  wiih  a  bad 
principle  without  considering  carefully  io 
what  way  its  abolition  will  aSect  branches 
of  the  law  which  have  been  connected 
with  it.  Real-property  law  may  cease  to 
exist  as  a  separate  branch  of  our  system; 
but  the  distinction  between  movable  and 
immovable  property  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  things,  ancf  cannot  be  overlooked 
without  the  worst  consequences.  I  will 
shortly  enumerate  the  principal  heads  of 
it  which  occur  to  me.  All  of  them  might, 
with  great  advantage,  be  reduced  to  a 
statutory  form,  and  no  piece  of  codifica- 
tion could  be  more  important  and  useful. 
I  do  not  pretend,  however,  to  give  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  subjects  which  demand 
such  treatment. 

The  first  question  of  this  sort  is  the 
question :  What  ought  to  be  the  law  of 
limitation  and  prescription  as  to  land? 
To  go  fully  into  this  subject  would 
lengthen  out  this  paper  to  an  unmanage- 
able extent.  A  few  remarks,  however, 
may  be  made  tending  to  show  that  the  law 
upon  it  must  differ  according  as  it  relates 
to  movable  or  immovable  property. 

Though  as  a  general  rule  immovable 
property  is  held  by  title,  there  are  two 
great  exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  the  first 
place  property  in  land  may  practically  be 
acquired  by  wrongful  possession  for  a 
dennite  time  under  definite  circumstances. 
It  may  not  be  technically  accurate,  but  it 
is  practically  true,  to  say  that  after  twelve 
years'  wrongful  adverse  possession  a  man 
becomes  the  owner  of  land  so  possessed. 
The  case  is  not  the  same  with  respect  to 
movables,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  The 
possession  of  land  must,  from  the  nature 
of  land,  be  open  and  notorious.  The 
owner  of  a  house  cannot  help  knowing 
that  it  is  occupied  by  someone  not  bis  ten- 
ant, who  does  not  pay  him  rent ;  and  if  for 
twelve  years  he  takes  no  step  to  interfere, 
it  is  his  own  fault,  excepted  cases  ex* 
cepted.  On  the  other  hand,  chattels  being 
movable,  their  possession  may  change 
hands  at  once  secretly  and  innocently. 
A  finds  D*s  watch  and  shuts  it  up  in  his 
own  drawer.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
B  hears  of  this  and  asks  for  it.  He  is 
entitled  to  recover  it  from  A  if  he  does 
not  give  it  up  at  any  period  within  six 
years  after  the  demand  and  refusal.    This 
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difference  arises  from  the  nature  of  thiDjs^s. 
Another,  which  is  equally  characteristic, 
is  much  more  important.  If  A  sells  B's 
house  to  C,  however  public  the  sale  may 
be,  A  gives  C  no  title  to  it,  and  B  can 
eject  C  within  twelve  years,  and  all  who 
claim  under  him.  If  A  sells  B's  horse 
to  C  in  market  overt,  B  as  a  rule  cannot 
recover  the  horse,  though  he  may,  if  he 
can,  recover  his  value.  The  principle  of 
this  distinction  is  also  obvious.  Houses 
and  land  are  required,  as  a  rule,  for  per- 
manent use  and  occupation,  and,  being 
held  by  title,  the  purchaser  can  and  ought 
to  require  the  seller  to  show  his  title  to 
sell.  Horses  are  constantly  bought  and 
sold,  and  are  almost  always  held  by  pos- 
session. Hence  it  is  for  the  general  con- 
venience that  a  wrong-doer  should  be  able, 
on  certain  terms,  to  make  a  good  title  to 
them.  This  point  is  of  capital  importance 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  registering 
titles,  of  which  a  few  words  will  be  said 
farther  on.  Coin,  which  passes  freely 
from  hand  to  hand,  even  if  it  has  been 
stolen,  is  the  strongest  illustration  which 
can  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  the  law 
on  this  subject  does  and  ought  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  matter  to  which  it 
relates. 

The  second  exception  to  the  rule  that 
land  is  usually  held  by  title  consists  of  in- 
corporeal rights  over  land,  such  as  rights 
of  way,  rights  to  the  flow  of  a  stream,  and 
profits  a  prendre -AA  they  are  called,  such 
as  a  right  to  cut  turf.  These  are  almost 
always  proved  by  usage,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  rules  relating  to  them  must  be 
special. 

Another  branch  of  the  law  which  would 
require  careful  consideration  is  that  which 
relates   to  mortgages  of  land.     The  rea- 
sons which  make  land  so  good  a  security 
for  money  are  that  it  is  immovable,  that 
it  has  special  individual  value,  and  that  it 
is   held    by  title  and   not  by  possession. 
Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject will  see  at  once  that  in  recasting  the 
law  relating  to  land,  it  would  be  of  great 
importance  to  keep  up  the  distinction  be 
iweeo  mortgages  of  land  and  bills  of  sale 
over  personal   property.     I  do  not  know 
that  the  present  law  relating  to  mortgages 
of  land  \s  open  to  any  great  objection,  but 
it  is  expressed  at  present  in  terms  of  the 
law  of  real  property.     The  creditor,  if  a 
first    mortgagee,  becomes  tenant  in  fee- 
simple,  and  has  in  him  the  legal  estate. 
The  debtor's  interest  is  called  his  equity 
of  redemption,  and  it  is  difficult   to  say 
how  far  these  relations  and  the  legal  in- 
ferences drawn  from  them  would  be  af- 


fected by  the  abolition  of  the  distinction 
between  real  and  personal  property. 

The  same  observation  arises  upon  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant.  To  translate 
the  existing  law  from  the  language  based 
upon  tenure  into  a  language  based  upon 
contract,  and  to  say  precisely  what  would 
in  the  one  terminqlogy  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  language  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  other,  would  require  much  knowledge 
and  some  skill.  The  difficulty  might, 
however,  be  overcome  by  care.  I  will 
give  a  single  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
The  old  view  of  a  fee-simple  as  amounting 
to  an  absolute  and,  so  to  speak,  eternal 
interest  in  land,  was  the  origin  of  the 
practice  of  granting  leases  for  absurdly 
long  terms  of  years.  Leases  of  ninety- 
nine  years  are  of  common  occurrence, 
leases  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years  are  not  unknown.  I  believe,  for 
instance,  that  some  of  the  rates  for  houses 
let  by  the  crown  in  the  New  Forest  are 
for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years. 
Some  of  these  long  leases  are  evasions  of 
the  law  against  perpetuities.  Building- 
land  is  generally  let  in  London  for  ninety- 
nine  years  instead  of  being  sold  outright, 
the  object  being  that  the  successor  of  the 
landlord  may,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
come  into  what  may  be  an  enormous  addi- 
tion to  his  fortune.  It  seems  to  me,  on 
many  obvious  and  familiar  grounds,  that 
this  power  ought  not  to  exist,  and  that 
leases  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  made 
for  more  than  a  reasonable  term,  such  a 
term  as  lessee  and  lessor  may  at  least  in 
many  cases  expect  to  see  determined  by 
efflux  of  time  —  say,  for  instance,  thirty 
years.  No  doubt  the  existing  law  has 
some  conveniences,  and  it  is,  I  suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  them  that  such  leases  as 
leases  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years  are  used.  It  may  be  important  to 
have  security  against  such  a  use  of  a 
dwelling-house  as  would  be  an  annoyance 
to  others,  and  a  lon^  lease  with  covenants 
against  various  things,  e.g.^  the  use  of  any 
house  in  a  street  for  any  purposes  except 
those  of  residence,  is  a  substantial  and 
convenient  security  for  this  purpose.  It 
is,  however,  wholly  unnecessary  that  so 
simple  an  object  should  be  attainable  only 
by  such  intricate  technical  means.  If  it 
were  expressly  enacted  that  all  contracts 
in  any  conveyance  intended  to  secure 
neighboring  property  from  depreciation  or 
injury  should  run  with  the  land,  and  might 
be  sued  upon  by  any  person  injuriously 
afiEected  by  the  breach  of  any  such  cove- 
nant, and  if  measures  were  taken  for 
insuring    their   publicity   in    the    district 
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affected  by  them,  and  for  enabling  the 
courts  to  grant  relief  on  the  application  of 
persons  concerned,  and  in  consideration 
of  alterations  in  local  circumstances,  much 
mystery  and  technicality  mijs^ht  be  brushed 
away,  and  all  the  substantial  advantages, 
whatever  they  may  be,  of  the  present 
system  would  be  retained.  Lawyers  will 
appreciate  at  once  the  satisfaction  which 
they  would  feel  in  seeing  Spencer's  case, 
and  the  ma.ss  of  decisions  on  the  same 
subject,  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  few  ex- 
plicit propositions  which  would  put  in  a 
plain  shape  a  branch  of  the  law  on  which 
law  and  equity  are  at  present  confused 
rather  than  fused. 

Another  branch  of  law  which  would  re- 
quire reconsideration  is  the  law  of  mort- 
main. If  it  is  to  be  kept  up,  the  object 
would  easily  be  attained  bv  providing 
that,  as  regarded  immovable  property, 
the  law  of  mortmain  should  be  unaltered. 
If  it  requires  alteration,  the  recasting  of 
the  land  laws  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  such  alterations  as  are  required. 

The  last  subject  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
law  relating  to  copyholds.  The  treatment 
of  this  subject  would  require  much  care, 
especially  in  manors  in  which  there  were 
extensive  wastes.  The  matter. is  not  one 
on  which  more  than  a  very  few  words 
can  here  be  said.  Special  customs  of  in- 
heritance might,  I  think,  be  safely  abol- 
ished, and  perhaps  some  others,  such  as 
the  right  of  lords  of  some  manors  to  take 
heriots.  The  roll  of  manors,  considered 
in  the  light  of  local  registers  of  title,  are 
most  useful,  and  ought  in  some  shape  to 
be  retained  ;  and  the  lord's  fines  on  admis- 
sion, etc.,  might  be  left  in  the  shape  of 
fees  for  entries  on  the  register.  And  it 
might  be  enacted  that  all  conveyances  of 
copyhold  land  which  would  now  be  made 
by  entries  on  the  court  roll  should  then 
be  registered  and  paid  for.  As  for  the 
transmission  by  descent  of  the  position  of 
lord  of  the  manor,  if  all  property  were  dis- 
tributable as  personalty  is,  it  would  form 
an  item  of  the  property  of  the  deceased, 
and  might  either  be  sold  by  his  personal 
representatives  or  allotted  to  any  one  of 
them  as  part  of  his  share.  The  question 
of  the  extent  of  the  lord's  property  in  min- 
erals, timber,  and,  above  all,  in  the  wastes 
of  the  manor  subject  to  the  tenant's  rights, 
would  not  be  specially  affected  by  such 
legislation  as  is  suggested.  The  change 
might  probably  be  an  additional  motive  for 
enfranchisement. 

These  are  the  most  important  of  the 
leading  details  referred  to,  but  probably 
others  would   require  similar  considera- 


tion.    But  there  is  still  one  more  subject 
on  which  a  few  words  must  be  said. 

Such  a  codification  of  the  laws  relating 
to  land  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
provision  fol*  adapting  the  old  system  to 
the  new.  The  principle  on  which  this 
ought  to  be  done  is,  I  think,  plain ;  but 
the  application  would  not  be  altogether 
simple.  No  existing  interest,  present  or 
future,  should  be  affected;  no  reasonable 
expectation,  excited  by  the  existing  state 
of  the  law,  should  be  disappointed;  but 
two  classes  of  persons  who  might  here- 
after think  themselves  aggrieved  would,  I 
think,  have  no  right  to  do  so.  If  a  man 
were  to  say,  **  When  the  act  was  passed,  I 
was  heir-at  law  to  a  rich  man  who  had 
always  led  me  to  believe  I  would  succeed 
to  his  estate,  and,  he  having  died  without 
a  will,  it  will  now  be  divided  equallv  be- 
tween myself  and  my  brothers  ana  sis- 
ters," he  would,  I  think,  be  entitled  to  feel 
aggrieved  ;  but  the  wrong  done  him  would 
have  been  by  the  ancestor  who  neglected 
to  make  a  will  carrying  out  his  intentions. 
If  a  man  said,  "  If  I  had  been  born  one 
day  earlier,  I  should,  in  the  events  which 
have  happened,  have  been  the  heir  of  a 
great  property,"  the  answer  would  be  that 
the  dead  and  the  unborn  have  oo  rights 
and  can  be  subjected  to  no  wrongs.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  devise  an  enact- 
ment which  would  protect  all  vested  inter- 
ests, but  I  think  something  more  might 
be  done.  Facilities  might  be  given  to 
the  living  persons  interested  in  any  deed 
or  will  to  vary  its  dispositions  by  consent, 
or  even  in  some  cases  without  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  parties  concerned. 

The  ingenuity  of  conveyancers  would 
probably  be  equal  to  the  task  of  defining 
the  cases  in  which  this  ought  to  be  per- 
missible, and  to  set  forth  the  safeguards 
against  fraud  and  oppression  which  would 
be  required  for  the  purpose.  The  Chan- 
cery Division  of  the  High  Court  is  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  work  of  this  character. 

I  think  that  no  real  injustice  would  be 
done  by  providing  that  existing  valid  pro- 
visions in  favor  of  the  unborn  children 
of  any  person  named  in  any  will  or  deed 
should  be  preserved,  but  no  others ;  and 
that  the  interest  of  any  person  born  after 
the  change  in  respect  of  any  Instrument 
dated  before  it  should  be  absolute.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  an  estate  was  lim- 
ited, by  a  settlement  made  in  1S60,  to  A 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  A*s  sons  sue** 
cessively  in  tail  male,  with  remainder  to 
B  for  life,  with  remainder  to  B*s  sons 
successively  in  tail  male,  with  remainder 
to  the  right  heirs  of  the  settlor ;  and  sup- 


pose  that  whcD  the  act  passed.  A  was 
dead,  leavinj;  oo  sods,  and  that  D,  after 
the  chanfi^e,  had  a  sod,  C  ;  I  should  pro- 
pose that  C*s  estate  should  be  absolute 
on  the  death  of  B,  and  that  on  his  death 
it  should  pass  to  his  personal  representa* 
tives,  and  not  according  to  the  entail.  By 
this  arranj^ement  no  definite  living  person 
would  suffer  either  loss  or  d?sappo»Dt- 
ment.  The  right  heir  of  the  original 
settlor  might  lose,  but  his  interest  in  such,, 
a  case  would  be  very  remote,  and  must 
be  quite  uncertain.  Fossibly,  in  the  case 
of  limitations  in  strict  settlement,  it  might 
be  enacted  that  an  estate  for  life  with  re- 
mainders over  to  the  children  of  any  person 
or  of  any  marriage  should  be  equivalent, 
in  cases  in  which  no  children  were  living 
at  the  date  of  the  act,  to  a  life  estate  with 
a  power  of  appointment  amongst  the  chil- 
dren ;  but  the  general  object  of  preserv- 
ing all  vested  interests  and  disappointing 
no  reasonable  expectations,  might  be  at- 
tained in  a  number  of  different  ways,  of 
which  these  suggested  are  only  speci- 
nnens. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  very  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  the  registration  of  titles, 
and  other  artificial  means  of  simplifying 
and  cheapening  the  transfer  of  land. 

The  limits  to  which  the  process  can  be 
carried  are,  I  think,  easily  to  be  inferred 
from  what  has  been  already  said.  Land 
must  necessarily  be  held  by  title  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  because  it  has  a 
specific  individual  value,  and  also  because 
its  nature  is  such  that  its  value  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  owner's  being 
able  to  part  with  the  possession  of  it,  or 
to  borrow  money  upon  its  security.  To 
overlook  this  fact  and  to  attempt  to  enable 
land  to  be  held  by  possession,  is  to  run 
the  risk  of  unsettling  all  the  landed  prop- 
erty in  the  country,  and  of  depriving  land 
of  a  great  part  of  its  value.  Neither  will 
it  ever,  1  think,  be  possible  to  prevent 
each  specific  piece  of  land  from  being 
subject  to  a  great  variety  of  claims  and 
interests ;  and  the  difficulty  about  a  reg- 
ister of  titles  is  this:  it  must  either  set 
forth  all  the  interests  of  all  the  persons 
interested,  and  then  it  will  cost  more  than 
it  is  worth,  or  else  it  must  set  out  some 
particular  interest  only,  and  then  it  will, 
in  many  cases,  be  misleading  or  useless. 
A  complete  record  of  rights  such  as  is 
nnade  on  a  settlement  of  revenue  in  India 
for  all  England  would  be  enormously  ex- 
pensive to  make ;  an  army  of  officials 
would  be  required  to  keep  it  up;  and, 
when  made,  the  only  advantage  gained 
would  be  that  a  solicitor  would  go  to  a 


public  office  to  look  at  title-deeds  and 
work  out  their  legal  effect,  instead  of  ask- 
ing his  client's  vendor  for  them.  Now 
that  every  tenant  for  life  is  substantially  a 
trustee  with  power  of  sale,  and  as  pur- 
chasers are  no  longer  bound  to  see  to  the 
application  of  the  purchase  money  paid  to 
trustees,  the  only  mode  of  simplifying 
titles  to  which  I  can  see  a  way  is  by  do- 
ing away,  in  the  manner  already  suggest- 
ed, with  the  technicalities  of  real  property 
law.  I  do  not  believe  that  houses  and 
land  will  ever  be  sold  like  stock  till  land 
becomes,  so  to  speak,  a  mere  right,  an 
abstract  idea,  like  stock  or  shares. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  ship  cannot  be 
called  an  abstract  idea,  and  that  British 
ships,  or  any  share  in  them,  can,  and  in- 
deed must  be  sold  by  entries  in  a  regis- 
ter.    When  the  case  of  ships  is  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  special  peculiari- 
ties of  property  of  that  kind  distinguish 
them  from  nearly  all  other  forms  of  prop- 
erty.    In  one  sense  a  ship  is  eminently 
individual,  and  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  ships  by  its  own  special  peculiari- 
ties.    This  is  quite  true,  and  the  fact  has 
much  to  do  with  their  value ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that,  speaking  generally,  not  to  say 
universally,  ships  represent  so  much  mer- 
cantile value  and  nothing  else,  which  value 
is  well  known  to  persons  in  the  shipping 
trade.    They  change  bands  as  quickly  as 
any  other  article  of  commerce,  and  wear 
out,  perhaps,  more  quickly  than  many  of 
them.     They  have,  however,  some   most 
singular  peculiarities.    They  are  almost 
of  necessity  out  of  the  possession  of  their 
owners  for  the  whole  period  of  their  ex- 
istence.    They  are  pre-eminently  movable 
in  the  water,  but  they  cannot  be   taken 
out  of  the  water.     Hence  the  property  in 
them   must  be  shown  by  title,  and  inas- 
much as  the  whole  of  the  ship  must  be  at 
every  given  moment  in  the  possession  of 
the  captain,  the  crew,  and  the  passengers 
(if  any),  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
divide  every  ship  into  sixty  four  imaginary 
parts,  all  or  any  of  which    may  be   the 
properly  of  any  person.     The  ship-own- 
er's property  in  his  ship  thus  depends  on 
entries  on  registers,  and  is  a  much  more 
abstract  thing  than  appears  at  first  sight; 
for  his  ship  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  (unless  she  is  a  yacht),  be  out  of  his 
possession  at  all  times,  and  his  share  is 
in  very  many,  probably  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  only  an  undivided  one. 

Upon  all  these  grounds  I  think  that 
the  above  suggestions  sketch  out  the 
most  important  and  prudent  alterations 
which  could  be  made  in  the  existing  laws 
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relating  to  land,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
the  course  least  likely  to  prove  abortive 
with  respect  to  them  would  be  to  sanction 
by  Parliamentary  resolutions  the  princi- 
ples on  which  such  a  recasting  of  the  law 
ought  to  proceed,  and  to  appoint  a  small 
commission  to  draw,  or  superintend  the 
drafting,  of  an  act  to  carry  them  out. 
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From  All  The  Year  Round. 
THE  BEWITCHED   HOUSE. 

A  MEMORY  OF  MAURITIUS. 

While  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Mauritius  a 
few  years  ago,  the  following  mysterious 
circumstances  occurred,  and,  although 
everything  was  done  to  find  out  the  origi- 
nator, natural  or  supernatural,  of  the  trick 
played  upon  us — if  trick  it  was  —  we 
never  succeeded  in  elucidating  the  matter. 
Travellers  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
may  have  had  the  like  disagreeable  expe- 
riences, as  I  have  since  heard  that  this 
species  of  revenge  on  supposed  enemies 
of  which  so  disagreeable  a  specimen  came 
under  my  notice,  is  commonly  resorted  to 
in  Ceylon  and  several  pans  of  India. 

1  happened  to  be  spending  a  year  with 
my  sister  and  her  husband  in  the  lovely 
island,  made  immortal  by  the  fact  —  or 
fiction  —  of  the  romantic  loves  and  deaths 
of  Paul  and  Virginia. 

The  house-servants,  with  Ihe  exception 
of  the  nurses,  were  all  natives ;  that  is, 
Indians  born  in  the  island  —  the  o£fspring 
of  coolies  either  imported  for  the  labor 
of  the  sugar-plantations,  or  who  had  come 
to  prosecute  their  fortunes  —  Creoles  of 
mixed  race,  natives  of  the  island,  and 
varying  considerably  in  tint  and  feature. 

The  cook  was  a  Madrassee,  the  butler  a 
Creole  of  African  descent;  three  of  the 
"  boys  *'  were  pure  Indians.  They  all 
seemed  to  get  on  very  well  together;  now 
and  ai^ain  we  heard  a  tremendous  noise  — 
six  or  seven  tongues  raised  in  unintelligi* 
ble  hubbub  of  incomprehensible  talk,  but 
it  gradually  sank  away,  or  ended  in  a 
hearty  burst  of  childish  laughter. 

The  language  in  which  we  communi- 
cated with  them  was  vaguely  called  Creole 
—  a  mixture  of  French  and  other  tongues, 
the  former  predominating;  as  in  Mauri- 
tius, though  an  English  colony,  French 
obtains  in  the  shops  and  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  commercial  world,  most  of 
the  principal  planters  in  the  island  being 
descendants  of  old  French  families.  It  is 
a  childish  language,  full  of  abbreviations, 
odd,  abrupt  terminals,  and  ejaculations, 


with  a  universal  and  most  catching  burr, 
which  all  children  bora  in  the  island  in- 
voluntarily acquire. 

None  of  the  servants  spoke  English ; 
only  one,  the  butler,  Alphonse  Appavaroo, 
familiarly  termed  Sammy,  understood  it, 
and  he  only  imperfectly;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding  the  presence  of  three  or  four 
boys  at  table,  we  could  speak  unconstrain- 
edly  on  any  subject.  The  cook,  whose 
name  was  Manuel,  had  been  nine  years 
in  my  brother-in-law's  employment,  and 
was  a  most  respectable,  steady,  harmless 
man,  and  occupied,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, a  small  casg  in  the  grounds,  hidden 
behind  a  hedge  of  bamboo  and  tamarind 
trees.  It  was  my  brother-in  law's  inten- 
tion finally  to  leave  Mauritius  in  six 
months,  and  as  the  house  was  to  be  occu- 
pied after  his  departure  by  his  partner, 
a  single  man,  the  establishment  would, 
naturally,  be  considerably  reduced.  But, 
as  his  intention  was  only  known  to  his 
immediate  family,  and  he  did  not  wish  it 
generally  spoken  of  until  his  plans  were 
fixed,  I  do  not  see  that  the  servants  can 
have  had  any  acquaintance  with  his  pro- 
jected movements ;  although  subsequent 
events  have  made  me  come  reluctantly  to 
the  conclusion  that  Sammy,  in  spite  of 
being  a  trustworthy  servant  and  the  fac- 
totum of  the  establishment,  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  disturbance  of  our  peace  and 
comfort.  I  may  be  doing  him  an  injus- 
tice, but  he  must,  I  think,  have  in  some 
way  become  aware  of  the  impending 
changes,  and  have  taken  the  means  I  am 
about  to  narrate  to  get  rid  of  a  servant 
whose  footing  in  the  house  was  of  longer 
standing  than  his  own. 

This,  however,  is  only  conjecture,  as 
we  never  succeeded  in  clearing  up  the 
mystery, 

iJiit  hot  evening  we  were  seated  at 
table,  the  party  consisting  of  my  sister, 
her  husband,  two  young  men  —  his  cous- 
ins—  and  myself.  The  servants  had  leit 
the  room  for  one  of  the  courses,  when, 
instead  of  returning,  we  heard  a  hubbub 
of  mingled  voices,  cries  of  terror,  a  stam- 
pede of  naked  feet  pattering  along  the 
tiled  verandah,  and  while  we  were  lost  in 
amazement  as  to  what  the  cause  of  the 
sudden  disturbance  might  be,  in  rushed 
one  of  them,  Djuman  by  name,  bis  face 
that  ashen  hue  which  Indians  assume 
when  pale,  his  very  turban  shaking  on  his 
head,  as  in  tremulous  voice  he  cried  pit- 
eously,  — 

**  M'sieu,  pierre  fine  tombe,  venes,  g^te 
li,  fine  coup^  t^te  doomon,  n*a  pas  cono^ 
doomon  zette-li,  aars^,  oe  trouv^i,** 


I  spelliDj;  il,  I  had  better 
give  a  traasUtion  of  the  more  puzzlm;; 
words  in  his  ejaculatary  lenience.  Sarsi 
ia  "chez  chez,"  as  Creoles  cannot  pro- 
noance  "  ch  ;  "  gitt  is  "  look  "  or  '■  see  ;  " 
doomon'M  SiWZfj  general  term  applied  to 
all  and  sundry,  Any  one  wishinir  la  see 
you  is  a  doomnn  ;  all  news  is  beard  from 
quttqae  daemon,  and  I  believe  is  traced  to 
du  mondt.  Every  second  sentence  be- 
gins wilh^n^  and  ends  with  //,  followed 
by  an  extraordinary  sort  of  grunt,  "  Eh  !  " 
somelhiDg  like  the  "  Yah  T'of  our  London 
street -boys. 

Ujuman's  irenibliog  utterances  were  to 
the  effect  Ibal  while  cook  was  dishing  the 
dinner,  stones  began  to  fall  at  intervals 
on  the  stove,  on  the  table,  and  in  different 
parts  of  Hie  kitchen,  coming  down  on  the 
outside  wooden  roof  ol  the  buildin;;,  which 
stood  alone  at  some  fifty  yards  from  the 
house,  with  a  sharp  clear  "  pin;;,"  and  fall- 
ing down  into  the  room  without  a  craclt 
or  an  aperture  of  any  kind  being  visible 
on  the  ceiling,  to  show  how  tliey  had 
effected  an  entrance. 

My  sister,  who  was  of  a  nervous  lem- 
perainent,  did  not  like  il  at  all,  and  shrank 
close  to  her  husband's  side,  begging  him 
not  to  leave  her.  The  two  young  men 
and  I  rose,  ran  across  the  verandah  and 
the  bright  moonlit  paved  yard  into  the 
little  kitchen,  where  I  did  not  know  at 
first  whether  to  be  most  alarmed  on  see- 
ing the  cook's  brother,  who  had  rushed 
in  from  the  neighboring  wur  at  the  first 
noise  of  the  falling  stones,  standing  rue- 
fully rubbing  his  head,  which  was  bleeding 
from  a  blow  he  had  received;  or  amused 
at  seeing  half-a-dozen  full  grown  men  ca- 
pering about  like  so  many  children,  whim- 
pering, their  teeth  chattering  from  terror, 
all  talking  at  once,  and  each  giving  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  story  in  hi|;h-pitched 

I  stood  gazing  at  the  ceiliog.  when  a 
sharp  thud  above  me  made  me  leap  sud- 
denly into  the  air,  and  a  stone  larger  than 
my  fist  fell  at  my  feet. 

After  Quieliog  bis  wife's   fears   G 

(my   brother-in-law)  followed  us,  and,  in- 
stead of  sympathizing  with  the  general 
terror,  sharply  told  the  servants  to  stop 
all  this  nonsense  ;  that  he  would  soon  f    ' 
out  the  practical  joker;  cut  him  a  moni 
wages  —  the   usual   threat  —  and  dept 
him  of  his  monthly  bag  of  rice.     Then 
ordered  them  to  proceed  at  once  >erv 
the  rest  of  the  dinner. 

The   excitement  was   far   too  great 
permit  of  my  doing  anything  so  prosaic 


unexplained,  so  the  two  youths  and  1  re- 
ined in  the  verandah.  One  fetched  hi» 
I  and  lired  into  the  wood  and  across 
leighboring  ravine,  hoping  that  if  the 

aggressor  was  hidden  in  its  wooded  re- 
ts the  sound  of  firing  would  cause  hint 
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.oft  and  yet  clear  brillia 
ee  a  great  distance,  while  I  fear- 
fully peered  about  among  the  low  bushes, 
keeping  all  the  while  in  the  close  vicinity 
ix-Foot  companion,  who.  though 
pooh-poohing  the  whole  affair,  did  not,  I 
could  see,  like  it  at  all.  I  coaless  that  I 
lUrreptiilously  picked  up  the  stone  [  had 
found  in  the  kitchen  and  smelt  it,  to  see 
E  1  could  find  any  trace  of  brimstone. 

An  hour  or  two  elapsed,  and  still  the 
itooes  fell,  doing  more  or  less  damage. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  would  come  bang, 
bang  after  each  other,  then  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  would  elapse,  and  we  would  think 
it  was  all  over,  when  the  noise  and  battery 

It  was  getting  beyond  our  usual  hour 
of  retiring  for  the  night,  but  somehow  we 
forgot  to  propose  breaking  up  our  little 
party.  It  was  useless  to  settle  to  any 
occupation  ;  my  sister,  the  twoyoung  men, 
and  I  talked  with  baled  breath,  and  1  did 
not  at  all  enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  night 
before  me,  as  I  occupied  one  of  three 
pavilions  -~  small  wooden  rooms  built  out- 
side the  large  house,  with  a  connect- 
ng  verandah  between;  and  whether  the 
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supernatural  personage,  I  did  not  relish 
bis  vicinity.  About  eleven  o'clock  the 
servant  came  to  say  that  the   noise  and 

damage  still  continued,  when  G once 

more  repaired  to  the  kitchen  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  sending  (or  Iha 
police  to  find  out  and  punish  the  offender. 
Accordingly,  his  cousin  went  off  in  his  lit- 
tle £a/<J£^  to  the  nearest  police  station,  and 
returned  with  three  men —  one  a  French 
Creole,  one  an  Irishman,  and  the  third 
English.  When  we  explained  the  circum- 
stances to  them,  they  smiled  in  a  superior 
manner,  and  said;  "You'll  never  ^nd  it 
out,  whatever  it  is  ;  it  has  been  practised 
in  several  parts  of  the  Island  before,  and 
quite  lately  too.  Some  weeks  ago  we 
were  sent  for  to  Savanne  for  the  same 
cause.  The  inhabitants  left  the  house 
anii  we  stayed  there  alone  on  the  alert 
for  three  days,  and,  though  we  watched 
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steadily  night  and  day,  the  very  glass 
globes  of  the  lamps  were  broken  in  the 
room  where  we  were  sitting ;  we  saw  the 
stones  fall  and  heard  the  sound  as  they 
struck  the  outside  roof,  but  never  once 
saw  any  appearance  of  even  a  crack  in 
the  ceiling,  and  left  the  place  without 
having  found  out  anything.'^ 

This  was  not  satisfactory ;  but  it  was  a 
little  reassuring,  in  the  long  hours  before 
I  fell  asleep,  to  hear  the  police  pacing  up 
and  down  the  verandah,  or  when  their 
steps  ceased,  to  know,  by  the  tell-tale 
scent  of  their  cigarettes  through  the  open 
window,  that  they  were  not  slumbering. 
I  had  meant  to  keep  the  stone  I  picked 
up  as  a  memento  of  the  incident,  and  had 
put  it  in  my  room  ;  but  fearing  that  such 
an  uncanny  object  might  take  to  capering 
about  my  premises  at  the  watching  hour 
of  midnight,  I  opened  my  window  and 
deposited  it  outside. 

The  police  left  next  morning,  as  they 
said    it    was    quite    useless    to    remain. 

G and  his  cousins  had  to  be  in  Port 

Louis  daily,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
five  o'clock ;  so  my  sister  and  I  were  left 
to  face  the  terrors,  which,  however,  did 
not  look  half  so  great  by  day  as  b^  night. 
My  sister  would  not  ask  a  question,  nor 
listen  when  the  servants  volunteered  de- 
tails; but  my  curiosity,  which  is  consid- 
erable, overcame  my  terror,  and  I  kept 
going  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  ser- 
vants' quarters,  to  mark  the  progress  of 
afifairs,  so  as  to  report  them  faithfully  to 
G in  the  evening. 

I  discovered  that  the  principal  victims 
of  the  missiles  were  the  cook's  two  sons, 
bright  little  fellows  of  eight  and  ten  years 
of  age.  Wherever  they  were,  the  stones 
fell  thickest;  in  the  avenue,  amongst  the 
trees,  in  their  own  hut,  or  in  the  detached 
kitchen.  On  mentioning  this  circum* 
stance  to  my  brother,  he  immediately  sent 
for  Manuel,  told  him  to  punish  his  chil- 
dren at  once,  and  make  them  understand 
that  he  would  have  no  more  of  this  tom- 
foolery going  on,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
shut  into  a  room  alone  all  night,  and  a 
guardian  placed  at  the  door  to  watch.  I 
was  quite  aghast  at  this  summary  and,  as 
I  thought,  cruel  behavior,  but  I  only  at- 
tempted a  faint  remonstrance,  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  reserve  the  rest  of  my  ex- 
citing adventures  for  a  more  sympathetic 
ear. 

Next  morning  the  guardian  declined  to 

watch  the  children  any  longer,  as  a  stone 

had  left  a  large  bump  on  his  own  forehead. 

*'  I  shall  stop  this,"  said  the  now  angry 

roaster  of  the  household. 


Accordingly  Manuel's  boys  were  de- 
spatched to  the  school  at  Rosehill,  some 
two  miles  o£E,  with  a  note  to  the  school- 
master, asking  him  to  receive  them  as 
boarders  for  a  few  weeks.  We  heard 
nothing  further  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  the  boys  and  a  polite  note  were  si- 
multaneously handed  back,  to  say  that  the 
schoolmaster  declined  having  them  any 
longer,  as,  since  the  arrival  of  his  young 
visitors,  his  own  head  had  been  nearly 
broken  by  a  mysterious  stone  coming 
through  the  roof,  which,  however,  re- 
mained  intact.  Next  day,  after  my  brother 
had  gone  to  town,  I  was  in  my  bedroom 
when  I  heard  the  patter  of  naked  feet  on 
the  verandah  outside  my  open  window, 
and  piteous  cries  ior grande  ma*amselU^ 
as  they  always  called  me  from  my  height. 
I  ran  to  the  window  to  find  ten  or  eleven 
clamorous  creatures  crying,  wringing  their 
hands,  Manuel  in  their  midst,  a  sobbing 
child  in  either  hand,  telling  me  in  accents 
of  despair  that  whenever  the  children 
seated  themselves  to  eat  a  dish  of  rice,  an 
invisible  hand  seized  and  flung  the  dish 
some  three  feet  o£f,  scattering  the  rice  all 
around;  and  that  as  he  and  their  mother 
were  beside  them,  they  heard  the  click, 
click,  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  chil- 
dren's beautiful  silky  hair  was  lying  on 
the  ground,  shorn  off  in  jagged,  uneven 
masses.  The  two  boys  were  in  a  great 
state  of  terror,  sobbing  and  trembling, 
their  father  the  image  of  misery  and 
wretchedness.  I  consoled  them  as  best 
I  could;  tried  to  laugh  away  their  fears, 
albeit  my  own  were  increasing;  and  desir- 
ing Djuman  to  bring  me  a  bunch  of  ba- 
nanas, I  fed  the  little  ones  out  of  my  own 
hand  at  the  window. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  confute  my  broth- 
er's ideas  as  to  the  complicity,  if  not 
active  agency  of  the  boys,  I  armed  myself 
with  a  large  umbrella,  and  taking  the  chil- 
dren with  me,  I  repaired  to  their  own  hut 
^- a  regular  casf,  filthy,  malodorous;  but 
the  excitement  of  my  own  nervous  system 
was  such  that  I  would  have  gone  through 
a  good  deal  to  find  out  the  origin  of  the 
mystery. 

It  was  a  day  of  intense  heat,  bat  I  stood 
in  that  baking,  reeking  hut  —  where  all 
there  was  in  the  way  of  beds  were  some 
filthy-looking  mats;  where  old  clothes 
hung  on  the  begrimed  walls ;  and  where 
the  only  air  was  admitted  by  high,  narrow 
windows  — with  the  two  small  culprits 
before  me,  their  only  attire  little  shirts 
and  nankeen  trousers. 

1  thought  if  they  threw  up  the  stones  by 
any  quick  movement,  1  could  not  fail  to 
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plished  his  deeds,  should  have  eluded  the 
careful  watch  of  my  brother,  his  cousins, 
myseif  —  a  most  interested  spectator  — 
three  policemen,  and  many  other  persons. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
LORD  MELBOURNE. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June, 
1837,  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  St. 
Paul's  announced  to  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, that  "it  had  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  call  to  his  mercy  our  late  sovereign 
lord,  King  William  IV.,  of  blessed  and 
glorious  memory."  The  event  had  long 
been  anticipated,  and  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  produced  any  great  amount  of 
national  grief,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to 
the  rising  sun  —  the  princess  Victoria, 
then  a  girl  of  eighteen.  With  an  interest 
only  second  to  that  with  which  they  looked 
on  the  occupant  of  the  throne,  public  at- 
tention was  turned  to  those  who  were  to 
act  as  her  advisers.  It  was  felt  that  a 
change  of  ministry  upon  the  demise  of 
the  crown  was  out  of  the  question.  All 
through  the  king's  illness  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  expressed  a  decided  opin- 
ion that  the  prime  minister  ought  to  be 
in  communication  with  the  heiress  to  the 
throne,  and  this  view  was  known  to  be 
shared  by  his  colleagues  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Peel  especially,  if  Charles  Greville 
may  be  trusted,  was  of  opinion  that  **the 
roost  probable  as  well  as  the  most  expe- 
dient course  she  (the  queen)  could  adopt 
would  be  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  adviqe 
of  Melbourne,  and  she  might  with  great 
propriety  say  that  she  had  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  her  to  follow  the  example  set 
by  her  two  uncles,  William  IV.  having 
retained  in  office  the  ministers  of  his 
brother,  and  George  IV.,  although  his 
political  predilections  were  known  to  lean 
another  way,  having  also  declined  to  dis- 
miss the  government  of  his  father." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Melbourne 
had  had  much  previous  communication 
with  his  future  sovereign.  His  biogra- 
pher, indeed,  asserts  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  princess  had  never  conversed 
with  him  upon  any  subject  of  importance 
before  the  king's  death,  and  it  was  a  mat- 
ter for  regret  that  she  had  to  learn  every- 
thing after,  instead  of  before  her  acces- 
sion. That  she  succeeded  in  fulfilling  her 
part  admirably  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
but  much  inconvenience  might  have  been 
saved  in  the  first  days  of  her  reign  had 
Lord  Melbourne's  scruples  as  to  the  im- 
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propriety  of  trying  to  ingratiate  himself 
been  overcome.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  princess  had  become  queen,  he  en> 
tered  upon  his  duties. 

Immediately  after  the  queen  had  re- 
tired from  her  first  council,  a  very  singu- 
lar scene  occurred  amongst  its  members. 
Her  Majesty's  speech  contained  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  **l  esteem  it  a  peculiar 
advantage  that  I  succeed  to  a  sovereign 
whose  constant  regard  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  whose  desire 
to  promote  the  amelioration  of  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country,  have  ren- 
dered his  name  the  object  of  general  at- 
tachment and  veneration."  According  to 
Greville,  the  speech  was  admired  by  all 
except  Brougham,  who  was  in  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement.  He  said  to  Peel, 
whom  he  was  standing  near,  and  with 
whom  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  commun- 
icating, *** Amelioration,'  that  is  not  En- 
glish; you  might  perhaps  say  •w^liora- 
tion,'  but  'improvement '  is  the  proper 
word." 

"Oh!"  said  Peel,  "I  see  no  harm  in 
the  word ;  it  is  generally  used." 

"  You  object,"  said  Brougham,  •*  to  the 
sentiment;  1  object  to  the  grammar."* 

Whether  the  queen  would  have  pledged 
herself  to  the  Whigs  at  the  beginning  of 
her  reign,  if  she  had  quite  appreciated 
their  position,  may  be  questioned.  The 
party  had  been  carried  into  power  by  the 
success  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  by  the 
middle  of  1834  it  had  become  discredited 
and  disorganized.  An  Irish  coercion  bill 
of  extreme  severity  gave  the  caup  degrdce^ 
and  Lords  Grey  and  Althorp  resigned. 
Lord  Melbourne  undertook  the  recon- 
struction of  the  administration,  and  in 
three  months'  time  the  king  seized  upon 
the  changes  rendered  necessary  by  the 
promotion  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  Upper 
House  as  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  the 
Whig  Cabinet  altogether.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  sent  for  first,  but  he  de- 
clined to  do  more  than  take  office  tempo- 
rarily, and  recommended  the  king  to  send 
for  Peel,  who  was  then  on  the  Continent, 
The  Tory  Cabinet  lived  a  very  short  time. 
The  two  wings  of  the  Liberal  party 
patched  up  a  truce,  and  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  O'Connell.  By  these  ar- 
rangements. Peel  found  himself  already 
in  a  minority  when  he  met  the  new  Par- 

*  This  incident  was  evidently  a  matter  o£  common 
conversation.  It  serves  to  explain  the  dialogue  in 
"  Coningsby "  —  **  *  And  now  for  our  cry,'  said  Mr. 
Taper  ...  *  Ancient  institutions  and  modern  improve- 
ments, I  suppose,  Mr.  Tadpole  '  *  Ameliorations  is  the 
better  word;  ameliorations.  Nobody  knows  exactly 
what  it  means.' "    (Coningsby,  book  ii.,  chap,  vi.)- 
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volving  themselves  in'  panishment,  and 
which  would  ultimately  deprive  them  of 
house  and  home? 

**  No,  missy;  it  will  go  worse,  you  see ; 
we  will  be  pinch  blue  and  black.  Needles 
will  go  through  our  tongues  when  we 
sleep,  and  in  two  months  we  die,  if  no 
one  find  out  and  stop."  Then,  shutting 
the  storeroom  door  mysteriously,  he  ap- 
proached me,  and  said  in  a  low  whisper: 
"Missy,  some  one  in  dis  house  want  to 
get  rid  me.  I  not  know  who.  I  tink  ;  but 
I  not  sure.  If  missy  will  give  me  —  lend 
twenty  rupees,  I  go  see  woman  in  town 
who  will  go  sleep,  and  write  names  on 
paper,  and  I  show  missy  in  storeroom 
to-morrow  morning." 

**  No,  no,  cook,"  I  said ;  "  don't  do  any- 
thing so  silly  as  waste  money  on  a  clair- 
voyante.  She  can't  tell.  And  don't  sus- 
pect any  of  the  servants  here.  It  is  merely 
a  mischievous  trick.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
you  meanwhile,  but  we  will  find  it  out  by* 
andby.  I  could  not  lend  you  money  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  you  must  not  waste 
your  own." 

But  the  poor  wretch  was  too  miserable 
to  heed  my  remonstrances.  The  day  fol- 
lowing we  had  to  trust  our  cooking  to  one 
of  the  boys,  who  were  all  becoming  quite 
demoralized  in  the  unusually  exciting 
atmosphere  in  which  we  lived,  for  Manuel 
had  again  taken  French  leave,  and  was 
absent  all  day. 

Outwardly  indifferent,  it  was  with  a 
thrill  of  expectation  I  repaired  to  the 
storeroom  next  morning,  when  Manuel 
immediately  closed  the  door,  and  glancing 
fearfully  all  round,  and  out  at  the  square 
grated  windows,  pushed  a  paper  into  my 
hand,  saying  in  quick,  low  voice,  — > 

'*  Missy  read  that  in  room.  No  tell  no- 
body." 

"Have  you  seen  the  clairvoyanle?"  I 
asked  breathless  from  astonishment,  and 
witn  a  momentary  terror  of  perhaps  seeing 
my  own  name  written  on  the  paper. 

"Yes,  missy.  She  go  sleep;  she  ask 
how  many  servant ;  then  she  tink  long 
time  ;  then  she  say  massa  go  to  England 
soon  —  six  months;  two  boys  here  want 
cook  leave  dis  house;  they  try  frighten 
him  away.     Missy  see?" 

I  ran  across  to  my  room,  and  there  read 
the  name  of  Sammy  and  another  servant 
(the  two  who  subsequently  were  retained 
by  G 's  partner  as  head-servants). 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  the  woman  had 
not  made  a  bad  guess,  and  how  she  con- 
trived to  know  my  brother's  intention  of 
leaving  Mauritius  I  don't  know.  It  was, 
in  any  case,  a  most  curious  coincideDce. 


The  other  servants,  who  knew  or  guessed 
the  mission  on  which  Manuel  had  gone 
into  Port  Louis,  and  suspected  that  he 
had  told  me  the  result,  scanned  my  face 
carefully,  and  questioned  roe  as  to  my  hav* 
ing  found  any  elucidation  of  the  matter. 
But  I  studiously  concealed  my  knowledge, 
and  gave  the  paper  back  to  Manuel,  telliog 
him  not  to  put  too  much  faith  in  informa- 
tion obtained  in  such  a  manner;  though 
if  I  had  any  suspicions  in  the  matter,  they 
certainly  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 
Manuel's,  I  may  say,  had  till  now  gone 
wide  of  the  mark. 

The  molestation,  after  this,  ceased  for 
some  time,  or  occurred  at  rare  intervals, 
but  the  poor  man  had  become  so  unnerved 
from  terror  that  be  neglected  bis  work, 
and  finally  got  his  dismissal. 

I  had  returned  to  Europe  before  this 
happened,  but  on  leaving,  begged  my  sis- 
ter to  keep  me  informed  about  the  super- 
natural affairs  I  left  behind,  and  she  wrote 
and  told  me  that  his  persecutor  followed 
him  to  his  next  situation,  harassed  him 
for  some  time,  and  then  disappeared. 

In  talking  over  the  matter  with  an  En- 
glishwoman who  had  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  long  life  in  the  island,  she  said: 
"  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  but 
worse  cases  than  this  have  come  under 
my  own  notice.  A  young  girl  whom  I 
knew  came  out  from  England  here  as  a 
dressmaker.  A  Creole  youth  fell  in  love 
with  her  and  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
She  rejected  him,  and  mad  with  rage  he 
resolved  to  compass  her  death.  Whether 
by  herself  or  watched  by  careful  friends, 
this  poor  young  thing  woke  in  the  morn* 
ings,  her  arms  and  body  pinched,  the  blue 
marks  visible  on  her  tender  flesh,  her  hair 
cut  off  close  to  her  bead,  her  food  snatched 
from  her;  needles  passed  through  her 
eyelids  and  tongue,  and  she  pined  and 
died  under  the  ceaseless  and  mysterious 
powers  ranged  against  her." 

I  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  tale.  I 
merely  tell  it  as  it  was  told  to  me  by  an 
Englishwoman  whose  veracity  I  never 
had  any  occasion  to  doubt.  Another  per- 
son told  me  that  on  the  island  there  re- 
sided a  very  evil  roan,  a  Mozarabioue, 
who  possessed  some  power  supposea  to 
be  allied  to  sorcery  or  witchcraft,  whose 
aid  was  frequently  invoked  to  bring  dis- 
aster or  death  on  their  enemies  by  re- 
vengeful persons. 

The  stone-throwing  may  have  been  »- 1 
suppose  must  have  been  —  sleight  of-baod 
performed  by  some  one,  but  it  was  very 
extraordinary  that  the  discovery  of  the  per- 
petrator, or  the  means  by  which  he  accom- 


careful  walch  of  my  brother,  h 


jled    spectator  — 


mjatii  —  a   most    inieresieo    spectator — 
three  policemen,  and  many  otber  persons. 


From  Tcn.pli  Bar. 
LORD  MELBOURNE. 

On  the  mnraing  of  the  joih  of  June, 
1S37,  the  lolling  of  ihe  great  bell  of  St. 
Paul's  announced  to  the  citizens  of  Lou- 
don, that  "it  had  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  call  to  his  mercy  our  lale  sovereign 
lord,  Kinjc  William  IV.,  of  blessed  and 
glorious  memory."  The  event  had  long 
beea  anticipated,  and  cao  hardly  be  said 
to  have  produced  any  great  amount  oi 
national  grief,  and  all  eyes  nere  turned  lo 
Ihe  rising  sun  —  the  princess  Victoria, 
then  a  girl  of  elKhleen.  With  an  interest 
only  second  to  that  with  which  they  looked 
on  the  occupant  of  the  throne,  public  at- 
tention was  turned  to  those  who  were  to 
act  as  her  advisers.  It  was  felt  that  a 
change  of  ministry  upon  the  demise  of 
the  crown  was  out  of  the  questioo.  All 
through  the  king's  illness  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  expressed  a  decided  opin- 
ion thai  the  prime  minister  ought  to  be 
la  communication  with  the  heiress  to  the 
throne,  and  this  view  was  known  to  be 
shared  by  his  colleagues  of  Ihe  opposi- 
tion. Peel  especially,  if  Charles  Greville 
may  be  trusted,  was  of  opinion  that  "  the 
most  probable  as  well  as  ihe  most  expe- 
dient course  she  (the  queen)  could  adopt 
would  be  to  rely  entirely  upon  Ihe  advice 
of  Melbourne,  and  she  might  with  great 
propriety  say  that  she  had  thought  il  in- 
cumbenl  on  her  to  follow  the  example  sel 
by  her  two  uncles,  William  IV.  having 
retained  in  of&ce  the  ministers  of  his 
brother,    and    George    IV.,   although    his 

another  way,  having  also  declined  to  dis- 
miss the  government  of  his  father." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Melbourne 
had  had  much  previous  communication 
with  his  future  sovereign.  His  biogra- 
pher. Indeed,  asserts  as  a  matter  of  fad 
that  the  princess  had  never  conversed 
with  hirn  upon  any  subject  of  imparlance 
before  the  king's  death,  and  it  was  a  mat- 
ter for  regret  that  she  had  to  learn  every- 
thing after,  instead  of  before  her  acces- 
sion. That  she  succeeded  in  fulfilling  her 
Eart  admirably  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
ut  much  inconvenience  might  have  been 
saved  in  the  first  days  of  her  reign  had 
Lord  Melbourne's  scruples  as  to  Ihe  iiU' 
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been   1 

the  princess  had   become  queen,  he   en. 

tered  upon  his  duties. 

Immediately  after  Ihe  queen  had  re- 
tired from  her  first  council,  a  very  singu- 
lar scene  occurred  amongst  its  members. 
Her  Majesty's  speech  coutained  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "1  esleem  it  a  peculiar 
advantage  thai  I  succeed  to  a  sovereign 
whose  constant  regard  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  whose  desire 
to  promoie  the  amelioration  of  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country,  have  ren- 
dered his  name  the  object  of  general  at- 
tachment and  veneration."  According  to 
Greville,  the  speech  was  admired  by  all 
etcepi  Brougham,  who  was  in  a  state  of 
considerable  ezcitemeot.  He  said  to  Peel, 
whom  he  was  standing  near,  and  witli 
whom  he  was  not  In  the  habit  of  commun- 
icating, "Mmelioralion,'  thai  is  not  En- 
glish; you  might  perhaps  say  >  meliora- 
tion,'   but    'improvement'  Is    the    proper 

"Oh  t"  said  Peel,  "I  see  no  harm  in 
the  word;  it  is  generally  used." 
"You  object,"  said  Brougham,  "lo  Ihe 

sentiment  1  1  object  to  the  grammar."* 

Whether  the  quee.n  would  have  pledged 
herself  to  the  Whigs  at  the  beginning  of 
her  reign,  if  she  bad  quite  appreciated 
their  position,  may  be  questioned.  The 
parly  had  been  carried  into  power  by  the 
success  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  by  Ihe 
middle  of  1834  il  had  become  discredited 
and  disorganiied.  An  Irish  coercion  bill 
of  extreme  severity  gave  the  eoufidegrdet, 
and  Lords  Grey  and  Althorp  resigned. 
Lord  Melbourne  undertook  the  recon- 
structioD  of  Ihe  adTiiinistratlon,  and  in 
three  months'  time  Ihe  king  seized  upon 
the  changes  rendered  necessary  by  the 
promotion  of  Lord  Allhorp  to  the  Upper 
House  as  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  Ihe 
Whig  Cabinet  altogether.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  sent  for  first,  but  he  de- 
clined lo  do  more  than  take  office  tempo, 
rarily,  and  recommended  the  king  lo  send 
for  Peel,  who  was  then  ou  the  Continent. 
The  Tory  Cabinet  lived  a  very  short  lime. 
The  two  wings  of  the  Liberal  party 
patched  up  a  iruce,  and  entered  inio  an 
alliance  with  O'Coonell.  By  these  ar- 
rangements, Peel  found  himself  already 
io  a  minority  when  he  met  the  new  Par- 
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liament  on  the  19th  of  February,  1835, 
and  havincr  been  thrice  defeated  on  the 
question  of  the  appropriation  of  the  reve- 
nuesof  the  Irish  Church,  he  resis:ned  on 
the  8th  of  April  following.  Greatly  to  the 
kinor's  personal  annoyance,  Lord  Grey  re- 
fused to  take  office,  and  Melbourne  had 
once  more  to  be  brought  in.  Upon  one 
thing,  however,  the  king  was  determined 
—  Brougham  should  not  be  chancellor. 
"  He  never  wished  to  see  his  ugly  face 
again."  0*Connell  looked  for  office,  but 
it  was  refused  him.  It  was  popularly  un- 
derstood that  some  concessions  had  been 
made  with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  lib- 
erator, but  O'Connell  knew  perfectly  well 
that  in  the  position  in  which  he  was,  he 
ivas  master  of  the  situation,  and  he  was 
sufficiently  wise  to  prefer  the  substance 
of  power  to  its  shadow. 

When  Lord  Melbourne  returned  to  of- 
fice in  1835,  he  thus  commanded  in  the 
Commons  the  support  of  the  Whigs  of 
the  Radicals,  and  0*ConneIl  and  his  tail. 
This  last  held  the  key  of  the  situation, 
and  speedily  proved  itself  determined  to 
use  it.  In  the  Lords,  Brougham,  smart- 
ing sorely  under  what  he  considered  the 
ingratitude  with  which  he  had  been  treat- 
ed by  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  former 
allies,  was  prepared  to  act  the  part  of  the 
"candid  friend."  When  to  these  circum- 
stances is  added  the  scarcely  veiled  hos- 
tility of  the  king,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
Lord  M^elbourne's  position  was  not  an 
enviable  one.  Still  he  managed  to  main- 
tain his  position  until  the  queen's  acces- 
sion, but  it  was  anything  but  a  strong: 
fovernment.  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord 
'almerston  were  its  leading  spirits,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  Cabinet  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  second-rate  abilities. 
Melbourne  himself  was  a  curious  com- 
pound of  qualities.  He  was  a  great 
reader,  and  would  read  the  classics,  the 
fathers,  and  the  novels  of  Paul  de  Kock 
with  equal  interest.  He  was  an  amiable 
man  who  had  proved  himself  sometimes 
capable  of  doing  very  hard  things.  He 
gave  great  attention  to  the  orthodoxy  of- 
the  bishops  whom  be  was  called  upon  to 
appoint,  and  was  notorious  for  the  pro- 
fanity of  his  language. 

This  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  En- 
glish people,  when  it  became  known  that 
the  prime  minister  had  become  by  virtue 
of  his  position  political  tutor  to  the  young 
queen,  and  it  can  be  no  matter  for  won- 
der that  those  who  recalled  the  trial  of 
Norton  v,  Melbourne  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  entrusting  their  sovereign  to  him.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  rake  up  the  details 


of  that  miserable  case,  but  those  who 
have  waded  through  it  are  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  Mr.  McCuIIagh  Torreos  goes  too 
far  when  he  says  that  the  jury  "  returned 
a  verdict  of  acquittal."  What  the  jury 
did  was  to  refuse  to  give  damages  to  the 
Hon.  G.  C.  Norton  —  a  very  difiEerent 
matter.  They  were  not  called  upon  to 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  Mrs.  Norton.  Although 
Melbourne  escaped  for  the  time,  the  stain 
of  the  trial  was  upon  him,  and  the  popu- 
lar feeling  found  vent  in  various  ways. 
H.  B.  was  at  the  zenith  of  bis  popularity, 
and  he  played  with  the  subject,  and  gave 
expression  to  the  dislike  of  the  Tory  party 
for  the  position  in  which  Melbourne  had 
placed  the  queen.  One  of  his  caricatures 
shows  *nhe  queen  in  danger."  Her  Maj- 
esty is  playing  at  chess  with  Lord  Palno- 
erston,  while  Melbourne  leans  in  ao  easy 
and  familiar  fashion  over  her  chair.  In 
another  drawing  of  the  same  date  she  is 
riding  on  horseback  between  the  same 
noble  lords,  and  the  print  bears  the  sug- 
gestive epigraph,  *' Susannah  and  the  El- 
ders." 

Melbourne's  difficulties  did  not  arise 
alone  from  his  relations  with  the  qaeen. 
Her  first  message  to  Parliament  was  one 
forbidding  the  introduction  of  new  meas- 
ures in  the  then  existing  Parliament,  and 
it  brought  down  upon  Melbourne's  de- 
voted head  all  the  concentrated  wrath  of 
the  opposition,  who,  by  the  mouth  of 
Lyndhurst,  censured  the  incapacity  of  a 
ministry  which  in  a  session  already  ooly 
five  days  short  of  five  months  10  duration 
h^d  contrived  to  pass  only  two  acts,  aod 
which  had  adopted  a  foreign  policy  which 
"  elicited  the  pity  of  their  friends  and  ex- 
cited the  scorn  and  derision  of  their  eoe* 
mies."  Another  source  of  trouble  arose 
from  the  lamentable  follies  of  his  owo 
supporters.  The  admitted  ascendency  of 
O'Connell  excited  wild  hopes  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  proclaimed  their 
conviction  that  the  young  queen  would 
speedily  follow  the  example  of  the  Coburg 
family  by  submitting  to  their  Church.  1 1 
is  needless  to  dwell  upon  these  follies,  or 
to  comment  upon  the  absurdity  of  those 
who  at  this  time  revived  the  rumor  of  a 
Tory  plot  to  remove  the  queen,  and  to 
place  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (who  had 
succeeded  to  the  Hanoverian  crown)  upon 
the  throne.  The  mere  mention  of  these 
matters  suffices  to  show  how  difficult  a 
task  was  imposed  upon  the  prime  minister 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  reign. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  tjth 
of  July,  aod  Melbourne  went  down  to 


qaeeo  in  her  oew  duties.  His  conduct 
both  in  public  and  in  private  has  often 
been  open  to  criticism,  but  even  bis  most 
determined  detractors  have  been  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  any  statesman  to  have  per- 
formed this  most  difficult  and  delicate 
task  more  honorably  or  with  greater  skill. 
At  the  time,  however,  an  immense  amount 
of  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  was  caused  by 
his  constant  presence  at  Windsor.  H  B. 
indicated  the  popular  feeling,  and  one  of 
bis  caricatures  represents  a  **sale  by 
auction.**  George  Robins  presides  in  the 
rostrum,  and  behind  him  is  a  bilf  couched 
in  all  the  great  auctioneer's  florid  phrase- 
ology and  announcing  the  sale  of  furni 
ture,  "removed  from  South  Street,  Gros- 
venor  Square,  the  noble  owner  having  no 
further  use  for  it,  as  any  one  can  see  by 
the  court  circular." 

The  elections  were  over  by  the  20th  of 
August,  and  ministers  found  their  major- 
ity reduced  from  forty-six  to  fourteen.  As 
far  as  the  English  constituencies  were 
concerned,  they  were  in  a  decided  minor- 
ity ;  but  the  influence  of  0*Connell  gave 
them  a  large  majority  in  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land of  course  went  for  the  Liberal  party. 
Ministers  —  and  especially  Melbourne  — 
could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  but  their  majority,  dimin- 
ished though  it  was,  continued  to  be,  in 
the  immortal  words  of  Mr.  Tadpole,  **a 
clear  working  majority.''  It  was  as  well 
that  they  should  command  a  majority  of 
some  sort,  for  troubles  thickened  around 
them  throughout  the  autumn,  and  when 
the  first  Parliament  of  the  present  reign 
was  opened,  it  was  very  evident  that  diffi- 
culties of  no  common  kind  were  about  to 
beset  the  government.  The  province  of 
Lower  Canada  was  in  rebellion;  a  new 
civil  list  had  to  be  voted ;  and  a  number 
of  concessions  to  the  Irish  supporters  of 
the  government  were  to  be  brought  for- 
ward. 

Melbourne  had  reason  to  feel  that  his 
old  enemy  Brougham  had  lost  none  of  his 
bitterness  during  the  recess.  A  royal 
message  recommending  an  increase  of  the 
annuity  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was 
brought  down  by  the  prime  minister  and 
discussed  in  the  usual  way.  To  the  as- 
tonishment of  everybody.  Brougham  made 
a  furious  speech  in  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment. In  the  course  of  it  he  contrived 
to  fall  into  the  egregious  mistake  of  de- 
scribing the  Duchess  of  Kent  as  "the 
queen-mother.'*  "  Not  queen-mother,**  in- 
terjected Melbourne  —  "  the  mother  of  the 
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He  admitted  that  his  noble  friend  was  right. 
On  a  point  of  that  nature  he  humbled  himself 
before  Ms  noble  friend.  He  was  rude  and  un- 
cultivated in  speech.  The  tongue  of  his  noble 
friend  was  so  well  hung,  and  so  attuned  to 
courtly  airs,  that  he  could  not  attempt  to  enter 
into  competition  with  him  on  such  subjects  as 
these.  The  motions  of  his  noble  friend  were 
more  nicely  poised  and  governed  on  these 
points  than  his  were. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
greatly  disturbed  the  equable  temper  of 
Melbourne.  Only  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  dwelt  for  an  instant  upon  the 
distinction  between  the  "queen-mother** 
and  "mother  of  the  queen,*  adding:  — 

I  do  not  know  what  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  means  when  he  says  my  tongue  is  hung 
well  —  I  cannot  speak  of  the  hanging  of  the 
tongue ;  and  as  to  glozing  and  flattering,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  say  I  know  no  man  in  this 
country  who  can  more  gloze,  and  flatter,  and 
bend  the  knee,  than  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
himself  —  not  one;  and  therefore,  when  he 
says  he  cannot  compete  with  roe  in  these  arts, 
I  oeg  leave  to  say  I  feel  myself  totally  unable 
to  compete  with  him  when  he  finds  an  oppor- 
tunity or  an  occasion  offers  for  exercising 
them. 

When  the  death  of  William  IV.  and  the 
consequent  demise  of  the  crown  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  Cabinet  reconstruction, 
Brougham  fancied  that  he  might  return 
to  power.  He  was  bitterly  disappointed, 
and  henceforward  directed  all  his  powers 
of  invective  and  sarcasm  against  Lord 
Melbourne  and  his  Cabinet.  The  great 
explosion  came  on  the  2Dd  of  February, 
1838,  in  a  debate  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Canada  Bill  in  the  Lords.  Lord 
Durham  was  to  be  sent  out  as  governor- 
general,  in  hope  of  quelling  disturbances 
which  had  arisen  from  the  determination 
of  the  colonists  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  home  authorities.  Brougham  urged 
upon  ministers  the  absolute  necessity  of 
their  conferring  greater  powers  upon  their 
governor-general  than  they  contemplated, 
and  in  a  speech  of  unquestionable  power 
and  eloquence  he  criticised  in  an  adverse 
sense  the  whole  policy  of  the  government 
with  regard  to  the  Canadian  colonies. 
Melbourne*s  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  fully  accepted  the  principles  which 
Brougham  had  recommended,  and  with 
regard  to  the  outburst  of  spleen  and  spite 
which  had  disfigured  his  speech,  he  said  : 

He  all  along  knew  it  must  come  —  that  the 
spirit  of  bitterness,  the  acerbity  of  feeling 
which  took  its  birth  in  the  noble  and  learned 
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Iord*s  mind  in  the  beginning  of  1833,  and 
which  had  been  gathering  strength  and  bitter- 
ness from  long  and  forcible  suppression,  must 
break  out  at  last.  This  was  nothing  more  than 
he  had  long  expected.  ...  He  thanked  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  for  his  active  support 
in  1835 '  ^^  thanked  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  for  his  absence  from  the  House  in  1836, 
for  his  less  active  support  in  1837,  and  he  felt 
an  irritation  at  the  very  different  tone  which 
the  noble  and  learned  lord's  regard  for  the 
public  service,  his  zeal  for  the  public  welfare, 
his  great  patriotism,  and  his  anxious  desire 
fur  the  people's  wellbeing,  had  reluctantly  com- 
pelled the  noble  and  learned  lord  to  adopt  in 
the  present  session. 

The  soft  answer  in  this  case  failed  to 
turn  away  wrath,  and  Brougham  contin- 
ued to  gird  at  Melbourne  with  unabated 
vigor.  H.  B.,  as  usual,  illustrated  the 
situation  with  infinite  humor  in  a  parody 
of  Mulready's  well-known  picture  **The 
Wolf  and  the  Lamb,"  Brougham  being 
the  b\z  bully  and  Melbourne  the  shrink- 
ing boy,  while  the  queen  in  the  character 
of  the  mother  comes  to  his  rescue. 

Towards  the  close  of  May  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry  sustained  the  first  of 
that  long  series  of  defeats  which  ulti- 
mately drove  them  from  office  on  the  ques- 
tion of  negro  apprenticeship,  which  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot  wished  to  see  at  once 
abolished.  Wilmot  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  majority  of  three  in  a  house  of  one 
hundred  ana  eighty-nine,  and  of  course 
ministers  were  able  without  much  diffi- 
culty to  rescind  the  resolution  a  short 
time  afterwards.  Tivo  days  later,  Mr. 
Cresswell  brought  forward  the  claims  of 
the  persons  whose  goods  and  ships  had 
been  seized  by  the  Danish  government  in 
1807.  The  government  resisted  the  mo- 
tion for  an  address  to  the  crown,  but  Mr. 
Cresswell  carried  the  point  by  a  majority 
of  thirty. 

These  defeats  of  the  ministry  produced 
no  immediate  e£Eect,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  coronation  was  close  at  hand,  and 
on  the  eve  of  such  an  event  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  political  convulsion  was  to 
be  avoided.  Melbourne's  great  personal 
beauty  and  manly  bearing  rendered  him 
conspicuous  amongst  the  crowd  of  nobles 
and  gentlemen  of  England  who  shared  in 
the  ceremonial.  To  Lord  Melbourne,  of 
necessity,  was  confided  the  distribution  of 
those  honors  which  custom  provides  for 
such  occasions.  His  conduct  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  was  marked  by  all  his 
peculiar  and  not  unpleasant  humor.  For 
himself  he  would  accept  nothing.  His 
only  son  was  dead,  and  with  his  death  the 
title   would    become  extinct      He    had, 


therefore,  no  motive  for  desiring  promo* 
tion  in  the  peerage,  and  his  half  mel- 
ancholy, half-cynicai  humor  found  ample 
diversion  in  the  struggles  of  ambitious 
and  greedy  placemen  for  honors  and  emol- 
uments. 

On  the  day  of  the  coronation  Lord 
Durham  prepared  in  Canada  an  extremely 
unpleasant  defeat  for  his  colleagues  at 
home.  He  had  been  sent  out  to  pacify  and 
restore  order  to  the  disturbed  province, 
and  his  notion  of  performing  that  task 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  setting  him- 
self above  the. law.  Melbourne  made  a 
short  and  very  feeble  defence,  to  the 
effect  that  Lord  Durham,  being  on  the 
spot,  must  know  better  than  anybody  at 
hpme  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  it 
was  not  fair  to  attack  an  absent  man. 
On  the  7th  of  August  Brougham  returned 
to  the  charge,  pointing  out  in  a  brief  and 
pungent  speech  the  utterly  illegal  char- 
acter of  Lord  Durham's  acts,  as  well  ia 
exiling  one  set  of  offenders  to  Bermuda, 
as  in  proclaiming  others  guilty  of  high 
treason  and  liable  to  execution  without 
trial.  Melbourne  replied  that,  except  as 
regarded  Bermuda,  Lord  Durham  had 
not  exceeded  the  exceptional  powers 
conferred  on  him  by  Parliament.  Lord 
Ellenborough  demurred,  protesting  with 
great  vigor  against  the  notion  that  there 
was  anything  unpatriotic  in  watching 
carefully  all  that  was  done  by  agents  of 
the  government  when  armed  with  excep- 
tional powers. 

Two  days  later  Brougham  was  able  to 
inflict  an  even  more  serious  blow  on  the 
prestige  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet.  He 
had  brought  in  a  Declaratory  and  indem- 
nity Bill  for  Canada,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  upon 
Canadian  popular  feeling  by  Wbi^  mis- 
management. The  bill  was  opposed  by 
Lord  Glenelg,  then  colonial  secretary,  and 
by  Melbourne,  who  argued  against  it  upon 
the  ground  of  its  being  likely  to  weaken 
Lord  Durham's  government.  He  ad- 
mitted that  Lord  Durham's  line  of  action 
had  been  exceptional,  but  contended  that 
the  state  of  the  country  was  exceptional 
also.  Somewhat  injudiciously,  he  argued 
that  the  other  side  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  acts  of  Lord  Durham,  seeing 
that  they  had  not  opposed  his  appoint- 
ment, or  offered  any  objection  to  the 
powers  proposed  to  be  confided  to  him. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  lopity 
and  patriotism  had  been  tested  tiroes  with- 
out number  by  Melbourne,  considered  this 
allusion  to  be  levelled  at  himself,  and  re- 
plied in  a  very  forcible  speech,  dealing 
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with  the  matter  from  the  constitutional 
point  of  view.  The  second  reading;  ivas 
carried  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  in  a 
house  of  ninety.  It  is  significant  of  the 
feeh'ngs  of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
regard  to  the  ministry,  that  the  bill  passed 
through  it  without  an  amendment  and 
without  a  division. 

A  feeling  was  rapidly  growing  up  with 
the  public  that  there  was  an  unworthy  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  to  cling 
to  office,  in  spite  of  defeat  in  Parliament 
and  the  general  unpopularity  of  their 
measures.  Two  caricatures  of  this  period 
are  eminently  interesting.  One  shows 
Melbourne  asleep  in  an  easy-chair,  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  strong  box  labelled  Treas- 
ury. On  one  side  is  Brougham  with  a 
crowbar  striving  to  overthrow  Xh^fainMnt 
minister,  and  saying,  '*  I  would  if  1  could ; " 
on  the  other  is  Wellington,  also  with  a 
crowbar,  but  not  using  it,  and  saying,  "  I 
could  if  I  would."  The  other  caricature 
is  not  less  telling.  The  scene  is  an  inn 
with  the  passengers  by  the  coach  engaged 
at  dinner,  they  being  of  course  the  minis- 
try,  with  Melbourne  in  the  chair.  The 
passengers  by  another  coach  are  impa- 
tiently waiting  to  take  their  places,  upon 
which  Melbourne  says,  **  We  can't  keep 
them  waiting  much  longer.  Tell  the 
gentlemen  we  will  make  way  for  them 
presently  when  we  have  had  a  little  more 
salary^ 

The  year  1839  was  yet  further  to  dam- 
age Melbourne's  reputation.  First  came 
the  unhappy  business  of  Lady  Flora  Hast- 
ings, in  which  Melbourne  acted  from  first 
to  last  with  the  most  extraordinary  want 
of  tact  and  judgment.  In  this  unhappy 
business,  however,  everybody  with  the 
exception  of  the  victim  appears  to  have 
blundered  egregiously,  and  those  who 
should  have  been  the  first  to  set  an  exam- 
ple of  discretion  were  the  worst  offenders 
of  all. 

The  colony  of  Jamaica,  through  its  com- 
plete and  sad  mismanagement  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  was  one  cause  which  further 
weakened  his  government,  and  had  long 
been  a  source  of  trouble  to  English  gov- 
ernments. When  the  national  conscience, 
stimulated  by  the  eloquence  of  Wilber- 
force,  Buxton,  and  Brougham,  had  at  last 
2U)olished  the  odious  institution  of  slavery, 
the  planters  of  Jamaica  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  ruined  men  —  as  indeed  a 
good  many  of  them  were  —  and  exercised 
a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  evading  the 
laws  passed  for  the  protection  of  the 
negroes.  Amongst  other  offences,  they 
refused  to  accept  a  Prisons  Bill  which  had 


been  devised  for  their  especial  benefit  by 
her  Majesty's  government  at  home  ;  upon 
which  the  ministry,  with  that  impatience 
of  opposition  which  is  no  infrequent  char- 
acteristic of  the  Liberal  party,  brought  in 
a  bill  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  Ja- 
maica. The  business  was  managed  in  a 
characteristically  blundering  fashion.  Ca- 
nadian difficulties  which  in  themselves 
were  much  more  serious,  were  dealt  with 
by  a  royal  message  and  by  a  modification 
of  the  arrangements  of  tne  government; 
but  this  matter,  which  was  after  all  a  mere 
question  of  conflicting  jurisdiction,  they 
proposed  to  deal  with  by  a  violent  suspen- 
sion of  constitutional  guarantees.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  House  to  ^o  into 
committee  on  the  bill  (3rd  of  May),  Peel 
pointed  out  the  objections  to  the  course 
proposed,  and  contrasted  the  forbearance 
shown  to  rebellious  Canada  with  the 
peremptory  attitude  taken  up  with  regard 
to  a  colony  which  it  was  admitted  had 
already  suffered  not  a  little  from  the  sud- 
den awakening  of  the  English  nation  to 
the  evils  of  slavery.  The  debate  was  ad- 
journed to  the  6th,  and  was  then  continued 
until  a  late  hour,  and  on  a  division  minis- 
ters found  themselves  in  a  majority  of 
only  five  in  a  house  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  Even  the  Whigs  of  1839 
could  not  resist  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  such  a  division  as  this,  and  they 
accordingly  placed  their  resignations  in 
the  bands  of  the  queen.  Melbourne  an- 
nounced their  decision  in  the  upper  house 
in  a  speech  which  is  a  perfect  miracle  of 
involved  and  ungrammatical  verbiage. 

The  queen  sent  for  Peel,  who  prepared 
to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  in 
which  Lyndhurst  would  have  been  chan- 
cellor, Wellington  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, Graham  home,  and  Aberdeen  foreign, 
secretary,  while  Peel  himself  would  have 
taken  the  combined  ofifices  of  first  lord 
oi  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. But  the  Cabinet  was  never  des- 
tined to  be  formed.  Acting  upon  the 
advice  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  queen 
refused  to  permit  the  Whig  ladies  of  her 
bedchamber  to  retire  with  the  out-going 
Cabinet.  Peel  was  obstinate  in  requiring 
the  removal  of  the  two  sisters  of  Lord 
Morpeth — the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
and  the  Countess  of  Burlington  —  and  of 
Lady  Charlemont  and  the  Marchioness  of 
Normanby.  On  her  side,  the  queen  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  "she  would 
rather  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  private 
subject  than  be  deprived  of  the  society  of 
those  to  whom  she  was  personally  at- 
tached, and  who  bad  been  the  friends  of 
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her  childhood."  The  newspapers  took 
up  the  controversy;  the  Afornin/^  CAron- 
ic/e,  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Whigs, 
declaring  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  insisted 
upon  **  complete  dominion  in  the  palace," 
even  to  the  nomination  of  the  "female 
attendants  on  the  queen's  person." 

Peel's  position  was  a  most  difficult  and 
delicate  one,  and  there  can  at  this  distance 
of  time  be  little  reason  for  doubting  that 
the  Whigs  were  guilty  of  using  the  queen 
as  the  instrument  of  a  particularly  dis- 
creditable intrigue.  He  began  by  stipu- 
lating for  carie  blanche  in  the  formation 
of  his  rainistr}*,  and  that  stipulation  was 
at  once  acceded  to  by  her  Majesty,  who 
was  fully  informed  of  the  meaning  of  the 
arrangement  to  which  she  had  been  asked 
to  consent.  This  was  on  Wednesday,  the 
8th  of  May.  Late  on  Thursday  the  9th, 
after  Lord  Melbourne  had  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  her  Majesty,  an  intimation 
was  sent  to  Peel  that  the  terms  of  his 
carte  blanche  must  be  curtailed  so  far  as 
the  female  appointments  in  the  household 
were  concerned.  The  Marchioness  of 
Normanby  and  Lord  Melbourne  together 
were  generally  credited  with  having 
brought  about  this  change  in  the  arrange- 
ments, the  immediate  effect  of  which  was 
that  Peel  on  Friday,  the  loth  of  May, 
declined  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a 
ministry,  and  Melbourne  returned  to  office. 
On  the  following  Monday  ministerial  ex- 
planations were  offered  by  Peel  and  Lord 
John  Russell  in  the  Commons,  and  on 
Tuesday  by  Melbourne  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  Lords.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  declarations  of  the  former 
were  received  with  a  good  deal  of  scepti- 
cism, especially,  it  may  be  noted,  by  the 
more  advanced  members  of  the  Radical 
party. 

I  now  [he  said]  frankly  declare  that  I  re- 
sume office  unequivocally  and  solely  for  this 
reason  —  that  I  will  not  abandon  my  Sovereign 
in  a  situation  of  difficulty  and  distress,  and 
especially  when  a  demand  is  made  upon  her 
Majesty  with  which  I  think  she  ought  not  to 
comply  —  a  demand  in  my  opinion  inconsistent 
with  her  personal  honor,  and  which,  if  acqui- 
esced in,  would  make  her  reign  liable  to  all 
the  changes  and  variations  of  political  parties, 
and  render  her  domestic  life  one  constant 
scene  of  unhappiness  and  discomfort 

Naturally  enough,  nobody  seems  to  have 
believed  these  professions  for  a  moment, 
and  the  queen  herself  shared  the  unpop- 
ularity of  her  ministers.  A  story  was 
industriously  published  describing  her  ex- 
treme grief  over  what  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  do.    **Tbe    queen,"  said    the 
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Standard^  '*  was  deeply  affected  when  the 
lord  chancellor  and  Lord  Melbourne  defi- 
nitely informed  her  Majesty  that  the  Whig 
government  was  extinct.  She  wept  for  a 
long  time  and  deplored  her  situation."  It 
was  stated,  further,  that  she  had  been 
most  unwilling  to  send  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  still  more  indisposed  to 
take  the  duke's  advice  and  send  for  Peel. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  declared  that  she 
strongly  resembled  George  IH.in  obsti- 
nacy and  self-will,  whilst  all  —  Tory  and 
Radical  alike  —  spoke  of  Melbourne  as  a 
'*  power  behind  the  throne,"  and  compared 
his  position  with  that  of  Lord  Bute  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  IH. 
The  caricaturists  were  naturally  busy,  and 
H.  B.'s  fertile  pencil  surpassed  itself. 
The  queen  was  shown  with  a  pair  of 
scales  in  her  hands :  one  labelled  "Public 
Service,"  and  containing  the  leaders  of 
the  Tory  party;  the  other  inscribed  *'  Pri- 
vate Friendship,"  and  containing  three 
women.  On  the  same  day  another  ap- 
peared, showing  Melbourne  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  thimble-rigger.  Another  repre- 
sented the  queen  as  a  child  in  the  midst 
of  a  circle  of  Whig  ladies  playing  the 
game  of  "can't  get  out."  In  a  fourth, 
Melbourne  was  seen  recovering  from  a 
fainting-fit,  under  the  care  of  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  and  Lady  Normanby.  A 
fifth  depicted  ministers  at  the  Treasury 
accepting  cheques  from  Mr.  Spring  Rice. 
The  epigraph  to  this  print  was  a  quotation 
from  Lord  John  Russell's  explanation : 
"  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  of  feeling 
to  abandon  his  sovereign  under  such  cir- 
cumstances." And  when  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  taking  of  Chusan  was  reported, 
Melbourne  was  depicted  as  a  Chinaman 
holding  out  a  placard,  inscribed  "  Spare 
us  for  the  sake  of  our  women.*' 

The  sharpest  thing  was  perhaps  the 
criticism  of  the  Spectator :  — 

The  Tories,  it  would  appear,  are  "  done."  A 
very  clever  trick  has  been  played  upon  them. 
The  cast-off  manoeuvres  of  their  ancestors 
have  been  practised,  successfully  for  a  timc« 
on  themselves.  Whatever  may  be  the  result* 
the  means  by  which  it  has  been  obtained  are 
certainly  most  creditable  to  "  Reformers."  To 
be  beaten  in  Parliament,  to  be  compelled  to 
resign  the  Government  to  the  Tories,  and  to 
owe  restoration  to  a  girl's  obstinate  refusal 
to  part  with  two  or  three  bedchamber  womeis 
is  precisely  the  position  which  rational  patriots 
must  covet  1 

Peel  did  not  escape  censure.  He  was 
considered  to  have  proved  himself  to  be 
wanting  in  true  political  sagacity.  His 
proper  course  would  unquestionably  have 
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been  to  allow  the  queen  to  have  her  own 
way  in  the  household,  and  when  the  ap* 
proaching  general  election  had  given  him 
a  majority,  the  changes  in  the  household 
would  have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  assigned  another 
reason  for  objecting  to  the  line  taken  by 
Peel.  "The  leader  of  the  Torv  party 
should,"  he  says,  in  **  Coningsby,  "  have 
vindicated  his  natural  position  and  availed 
himself  of  the  great  occasion;  he  missed 
it,  and  as  the  occasion  was  inevitable, 
the  Whigs  enjoyed  its  occurrence.  And 
thus  England  witnessed  for  the  first  time 
the  portentous  anomaly  of  the  oligarchical 
or  Venetian  party,  which  had  in  the  old 
days  destroyed  the  free  monarchy  of  En- 
gland, retaining  power  merely  by  the  favor 
of  the  court."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  Peel  had  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  show  of  right  on 
bis  side.  A  vast  amount  of  nonsense  was 
talked  of  the  ladies  about  her  Majesty's 
person  being  the  ***  friends  of  her  youth  ; " 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  queen  had  never 
spoken  to  any  one  of  them,  or  even  seen 
them  unless  at  some  public  reception,  and 
their  appointments  were  made  in  1837,  on 
purely  political  grounds. 

The  wife  of  the  lord  president  of  the 
council  was  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber; 
one  sister  of  the  secretary  for  Ireland  was 
mistress  of  the  robes;  another,  lady  of 
the  bedchamber;  as  was  also  the  wife 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The 
sister  of  the  secretary  at  war  was  a  bed- 
chamber woman.  The  sister-in-law  of  the 
home  secretary  and  the  daughter  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  wife, 
sister,  and  daughter  of  Lords  Durham, 
Spencer,  and  Grey  were  maids  of  honor. 
And  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Quar^ 
Urly  Review^  who  spoke  with  authority, 
so  exclusively  political  were  these  ap- 
pointments in  their  character,  that  not 
only  had  the  Duchess  of  Kent  00  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  first  household  of  the 
queen,  but  she  was  actually  not  aware  of 
a  single  one  of  the  appointments  until  she 
read  them  in  the  public  journals.  Some- 
thing more  remains  to  be  said.  Mel- 
bourne had  made  these  household  appoint- 
ments purely  political,  and  it  was  hardly 
for  him  to  complain  if  his  successors  fol- 
lowed in  his  line,  especially  when,  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  explained  in  the 
Lords,  ministers  kept  before  them  the 
importance  of  consulting,  "not  onlv  the 
honor  of  her  Majesty's  crown,  ancl  her 
royal  state  and  dignity,  but  also  her  social 
condition,  her  ease,  her  convenience,  her 
comfort;  in  short,  everything  which  tend- 


ed to  the  solace  and  happiness  of  her 
life." 

If  precedent  were  wanting,  the  case  of 
Lady  Durham  was  ready  to  hand.  Lord 
Durham  had  resigned  bis  office  in  Can- 
ada, immediately  on  the  disallowance  of 
his  ordinance,  and  had  returned  home  in 
an  exceedingly  bad  temper.  He  applied 
for  an  audience  of  the  queen,  but  was  re- 
fused, and  his  wife  forthwith  resigned  her 
place  in  the  household  on  the  express 
ground  that  he  "could  not  with  any  credit 
permit  his  wife  to  receive  court  favors  — 
particularly  nowadays,  when  court  favors 
are  mere  ministerial  badges  and  rewards." 
Finally,  with  the  memory  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  and  Mrs.  Masham  —  the 
then  "friends  of  the  queen's  youth"  — 
full  in  view,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  men  of  honor  and  of  spirit  like  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Pee), 
would  condescend  to  accept  office  during 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  intriguing  Whig 
ladies  who  were  about  the  person  of  the 
queen. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find  that 
the  severest  critic  of  the  government  on 
this  occasion  was  that  most  Whiggish  of 
Whigs,  Lord  Brougham,  who,  in  a  speech 
full  of  bitter  sarcasm,  taunted  his  quon- 
dam friends  and  allies  with  getting  back 
into  office  upon  a  bedchamber  question. 
He  analyzed  the  shameless  lie  about  the 
Whig  ladies  being  "friends  of  her  Maj- 
esty's youth  "  —  a  figment  which  he  char- 
acterized as  "a  vile  and  audacious  false- 
hood —  a  fiction  without  even  the  shadow 
of  a  foundation."  After  this  speech  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  clever  print  of 
H.  B.,  in  which  Melbourne  figures  as  Don 
Giovanni,  and  Brougham  as  the  statue 
leading  him  o£E  to  his  condemnation. 

The  mischief  which  Melbourne's  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  did,  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  For  one  thing,  it  stimulated 
disloyalty  and  disaffection  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent,  and  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  most  foolish  rumors.  Feargus  O'Con- 
nor assured  a  Chartist  mob  at  Manchester 
that  the  "  Hanoverian  clubs  in  London," 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  had  entered 
into  a  plot  to  depose  the  queen,  and  to 
place  the  "bloody  Cumberland"  on  the 
throne  in  her  stead.  Mr.  Henry  Grattan 
assured  a  Dublin  audience  that  if  the  To- 
ries had  come  into  power,  the  queen's  life 
would  not  have  been  safe  for  a  day ;  and 
at  an  anti-poor  law  meeting  held  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  at  which  Lord  Stan- 
hope presided,  supported  by  Lord  Teyo- 
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ham  and  Mr.  Duncombe,  a  Chartist  orator 
was  allowed  to  propose  that  a  subscription 
should  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  queen  with  a  skipping-rope, 
and  a  birch  rod.  Finally,  when  at  the 
end  of  June  her  Majesty  paid  her  annual 
visit  to  Ascot,  she  was  for  the  first  and 
almost  the  only  time  in  her  life  received 
with  hissing. 

The  queen  was  naturally  much  dis- 
tressed at  such  treatment,  and  it  having 
been  represented  to  her  that  the  Duchess 
of  Montrose  and  Lady  Sarah  Ingestre 
were  amongst  the  persons  guilty  of  this 
rudeness,  the  queen  showed  her  displeas- 
ure to  these  ladies  at  a  state  ball  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  The  slanderer  was  stated 
to  be  Lady  Lichfield,  and  both  ladies  ap- 
plied to  her  for  a  disavowal  of  her  share 
in  the  scandal.  She  at  once  denied  that 
she  had  made  any  such  communication  to 
the  queen,  but  when  called  upon  to  put 
her  disclaimer  in  writing,  she  hesitated, 
and  finally  declined  to  do  so  without  con- 
sulting her  lord.  In  the  end  she  wrote 
a  letter  explicitly  denying  the  charge 
brought  against  her.  Armed  with  this 
letter,  the  duchess  waited  upon  the  queen 
and  demanded  an  audience.  She  was  re- 
fused on  the  ground  that  none  but  peers 
and  peeresses  in  their  own  right  could 
claim  ihat  privilege.  Before  this  decision 
was  arrived  at,  however,  Lord  Melbourne 
had  been  sent  for;  but  it  was  Lord  Ux- 
bridge  who,  after  keeping  the  duchess 
waiting  for,  it  is  said,  two  hours,  an- 
nounced that  she  could  not  be  received 
by  her  Majesty.  The  duchess  was  ex- 
tremely angry,  both  at  the  refusal  of  an 
audience,  and  at  being  kept  waiting  for 
two  hours  in  an  antechamber,  and  insisted 
upon  Lord  Uxbridge  taking  down  in  writ- 
ing all  that  she  had  intended  to  say  to  the 
queen.  She  furthermore  required  that 
what  she  had  dictated  should  forthwith 
be  laid  before  her  Majesty,  and  caused 
the  duke  to  enter  upon  a  correspondence 
with  Lord  Melbourne  upon  the  subject 
of  her  complaints.  These  events  being 
made  public,  caused  the  queen  to  be  for  a 
time  as  unpopular  as  her  prime  minister, 
so  that  when  she  went  in  state  to  prorogue 
Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  session  she 
was  coldly  received.  According  to  the 
Morning  Herald,  **a  regal  procession  of 
this  character,  of  so  silent,  not  to  say  so 
sad  an  aspect,  has  not  been  seen  in  En- 
gland for  many  years  past.*' 

From  this  time  forward  the  record  of 
the  Melbourne  ministry  is  practically  a 
mere  chronicle  of  defeats.  A  victory  of  a 
purely  party  kind  was  won  in  the  election 
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of  a  speaker  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby.  The  ministry  put  forward  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  who  became  one  of  the 
best  and  most  generally  esteemed  occu- 
pants of  the  speaker's  chair;  while  the 
Tories  brought  up  Mr.  Goulburn,  who, 
though  a  respectable  politician  and  a 
worthy  man,  was  not  generally  liked  even 
by  members  of  his  own  party.  The  con- 
test was  a  very  close  one,  but  in  the  end 
Mr.  Lefevre  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
eighteen  in  a  house  of  six  hundred  and 
twenty  members. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  Lord  John  Russell 
was  beaten  in  the  Commons  on  the  Birm- 
ingham Police  Bill,  and  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  proposed  by  Peel.    That 
town  had  proved  itself  too  apt  a  pupil  in 
the  revolutionary  school  of  the  father  of 
Reform,  and  the  House  would  not  submit 
to  a  scheme  which  would  have  placed  its 
police  at  the  orders  of  a  democratic  town 
council.    A    few    days    later    Brougham 
once  more  appeared  in'  the  part  of  the 
**  candid  friend,"  bringing  in  a  series  of 
resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  Marquis 
of  Norman by's  government   of   Ireland. 
There  was  certainly  ample  ground    for 
criticism.    The  administration  of  justice 
had  been  allowed  to  become  a  perfect 
farce,  and  the  prerogative  of  mercy  had 
been  exercised    in    the  most  capricious 
fashion  without  the  smallest  reference  to 
the  fitness  of  those  pardoned,  and  with- 
out inquiry  of  the  judges  who  had  tried 
the  cases.    Brougham  made  a  very  pow- 
erful speech,  more  than  hinting  that  the 
prerogative  was  used  for  factious  ends. 
Melbourne  was  not  unnaturally  extremely 
angry,  and  declared  that  **  a  more  violent, 
a  more  bitter,  a  more  inveterate,  a  more 
intemperate,    and    a    more     criminating 
speech  was  never  heard  in  "  the  House  of 
Lords.     Brougham  replied  in  a  character- 
istic oration,  taunting  the  government  with 
having  **  utterly  forgotten  the  very  name 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  Whigs,  and  con- 
sented to  stand  upon  a  mere  court  in- 
trigue—  a  mere    bedchamber  quarrel  — 
against  Parliament,  and  against  the  peo- 
ple."   The  house   was  throroughly  with 
him,  and  the  resolutions  were  carried  by 
eighty  six  to  fifty-two.    It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  other  result  could  have  been  ar- 
rived at.    The  committee  which  Lord  Ro- 
den  had  obtained,  in  spite  of  Melbourne's 
earnest  opposition,  had  had  evidence  be^ 
fore  it  that  during  his  progress  through 
the  south  of  Ireland,  Lord  Normanby  had 
pardoned  between  two  and  three  hundred 
inmates  of  the  gaols  upon  the  mere  report 
of  the  gaolers  and  turnkeys. 


greatly  discredited  by  ihe  resnti  of  ihis 
debate,  though  it  afforded  lomewhat  un- 
pleasant evidence  of  the  contempt  into 
which  his  adminiitraiian  had  fallen.  The 
next  matter  in  which  he  wai  mixed  up, 
however,  wai  uaquesiionably  damaging  to 
him  in  every  way.  His  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  Mr.  Spritig  Rice,  had  not  been 
■uccesgiul  Bi  a  minister,  and  it  was  desir 
able  to  bring  about  his  retirement.  Thi 
only  way  which  au^K^sied  itself  to  Mel 
bourne's  mind  was  to  confer  a  peerage 
upon  him,  and  he  was  accordinglv  made 
Baron  Monteagle  of  Brandon,  and,  as  he 
was  a  very  poor  man  for  a  peer,  he  was 
presented  to  the  office  of  controller  of  the 
exchequer.  In  order  to  create  a  vacancy 
for  him.  Sir  John  Newton,  who  had  for- 
merly been  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
Ireland,  and  who  had  received  this  ap- 
pointment aa  a  reward  for  his  services, 
was  induced  to  retire,  and,  as  he  was  not 
in  affluent  circumstances,  was  awarded  a 
peosioD  of  ^i.ooo  a  year  out  of  the  ^^  1,200 
a  year  allowed  for  pensions  on  the  civil 
list.  The  matter  was  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commoos  by  Mr.  LIddel), 
aod  a  very  personal  debate  followed. 
Lord  Morpeth  made  Ihe  best  defeoce  he 
could,  but  the  feelinf*  of  the  House  could 
Dot  be  misunderstood,  and  ministers  fouod 
themselves  In  a  minority  of  twenty-eight. 
Of  course  they  did  not  resigo.  Had  they 
been  very  sensitive  they  would  have  gone 
out  of  office  a  fortnight  before  00  the 
question  of  Prince  Albert's  annuity. 
Melbourne,  always  rather  lavish,  had  pro- 
posed with  the  sanction  of  the  queen  an 
allowance  of  j^jo.ooo  a  year.  Mr.  Hume 
—  as  consistently  economical  —  proposed 
to  reducEihe  annuity  10 ;£2i,ooo.  Colonel 
Sibihorp  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  com- 
promise,  which,  however,  was  almost  as 
injurious  to  the  government  as  a  defeat. 
Hume's  motioti  had  been  rejei:ted  by  three 
hundred  and  five  to  thirty-eight,  but  the 
propositioti  to  give  to  the  prince  only 
^£30,000  a  year  was  carried  in  the  teeth 
at  the  ministry  by  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  to  one  hundred  and  fifiy-eiKht  votes. 
The  court  was  deeply  grieved  aljout  this 
matter.  Prince  Albert  himself,  writingto 
the  queen  from  Brussels  (isi  February, 
1840),  stigmatized  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  "truly  most  unseemly," 
and  cornpUined  somewhat  bitterly  of  the 
conduct  of  certain  members  o(  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  in  his  opinion  had  "made 
themselves  needlessly  disagreeable." 

After  this  defeat  it  seems  somewhat 
•trange  thai  Melbourne  should  have  cluDg 


there  was  nothing  unworthy  in  his  atti- 
tude, and  that  he  kept  office  merely  to 
oblige  the  queen,  and  to  avoid  a  difficulty 
in  political  affairs  at  the  moment  of  the 
royal  marriage.  It  curiously  happened, 
however,  thai  at  that  very  lime  a  ministe- 
rial crisis  arose  in  France  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dotation  —  the  marriage  settle- 
ment—of the  king's  son.  The  ministry 
brought  in  a  bill  for  a  liberal  annuity. 
The  Chamber  by  a  majority  of  twemy-six 
refused  even  to  conaider  the  propositions 
ol  the  government,  basing  their  refusal 
on  the  facts,  lirsl,  that  they  were  grossly 
extravagant,  and  secondly,  that  the  Or- 
leans family  already  possessed  so  large  an 
amount  ot  private  properly  that  anything 
like  an  appeal  to  the  country  for  more  was 
indecent  and  out  of  place.  Marshal  Soult 
accordingly  resigned,  and  though  "the 
king  was  furious,"  the  economists  carried 
the  day  and  the  Due  de  Ilroiilie  was  sent 
for  to  form  a  government.  (Here  matters 
were  managed  on  a  different  principle. 
Melbourne,  it  was  true,  was  in  a  minority 
ia  both  Houses  ot  Parliament,  but  the 
feelings  of  the  queen  must  be  studied,  and 
resignation  must  at  any  cost  be  avoided. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  was  approach- 
ing. The  revenue  had  long  been  declin- 
ing, and  a  succession  of  bad  harvests 
made  it  evident  that  the  new  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  would  find  no  small  diffi- 
culty in  providingfor  the  necessary  expen- 
diture. Large  reforms  in  fiscal  lesiislaiioo 
were  looked  upon  as  inevitable.  Mr.  Bar- 
ing proposed,  therefore,  to  revert  to  Lord 
Allhorp's  propositions  of  ten  years  before, 
and  by  reducing  the  duties  on  limber  and 
on  sugar,  give  a  SIlip  to  the  declining 
commerce  of  the  natioti.  A  further  reform 
was  likewise  proposed  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  duty  of  eight  shillings  a  quarter 
on  corn  in  lieu  of  Ihe  sliding  scale.  To 
this  last  proposition  Melbourne  gave  only 
a  very  qualified  assent.  Like  almost  all 
the  men  of  his  lime,  he  looked  with  sus- 
picion upon  any  proposal  which  might 
weaken  the  agricultural  interest,  and  he 
was  especially  anxious  to  avoid  a  step 
which  would  inevitably  relax  party  ties 
without  assuring  a  permanent  settlement. 
Lord  John  Russell  thought  that  he  was 
going  as  far  as  was  either  safe  or  prudent 
by  reducing  the  sugar  and  the  corn  duties, 
and  Melbourne  reluctantly  followed  his 
lead,  though  he  was  convinced  thai  the 
corn  duties  must  eventually  go,  if  the  putt- 
lie  credit  could  not  be  sustained,  and  the 
public  service  kepi  up,  by  the  old  nays  of 
tutaiioD.    Lord  John  gave  notice  accord- 
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ingly  of  his  intention  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1841,  to  move  the  abolition  of  the  sliding 
scale  of  1828,  and  to  substitute  for  it  fixed 
duties.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  the  mean  while  moved  resolutions  re- 
ducing the  sugar  duties.  The  debate 
lasted  for  eight  nights,  and  at  its  close 
the  government  found  themselves  in  a 
minority  of  thirty-six  in  a  house  of  five 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  members. 

There  was  nothing  surprising  in  the 
defeat  of  the  government,  but  there  was  a 
good  deal  that  was  in  the  conduct  of  the 
administration  after  its  defeat  became 
known.  A  ministry  in  a  minority  of  thirty- 
six  would,  it  might  reasonably  be  thought, 
at  once  make  way  for  its  opponents,  but  it 
was  not  thus  that  Melbourne  regarded  his 
position.  Macaulay  convinced  him  with 
little  difficulty  that,  Parliament  having  sat 
for  four  years,  a  dissolution  was  the  most 
natural  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  and 
a  dissolution  was  accordingly  determined 
upon.  The  appeal  to  the  country  was 
consequently  made  in  July,  on  the  19th  of 
which  month  Lord  John  Russell  thanked 
the  electors  of  the  city  of  London  for  his 
return,  and  obligingly  informed  them  that 
the  adherents  of  the  Whigs  must  prepare 
themselves  to  witness  the  exclusion  of 
their  party  from  office.  By  the  24th  of 
the  month  all  doubt  was  at  an  end,  and  it 
was  seen  that  the  Whig  majority  had  faded 
away,  and  that  the  new  Parliament  would 
consist  of  three  hundred  and  sixtv-eight 
Tories,  as  against  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  Liberals  of  all  shades.  On  the  24th 
of  August  the  new  Parliament  was  opened 
by  commission,  and  four  days  later  the  fate 
of  the  Melbourne  ministry  was  decided. 
The  Lords  had  carried  their  amendment 
to  the  address  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
two  ;  and  the  Commons  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th,  after  a  three  nights'  debate, 
put  ministers  in  a  minority  of  ninety-one. 
On  the  30th,  ministers  resigned,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  entrusted  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  administration.  There 
was  a  little  difficulty,  as  before,  about  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  but  it  was  finally 
settled  by  a  compromise.  The  ladies  who 
were  wives  or  sisters  of  Cabinet  ministers 
retired,  but  those  '*  friends  of  her  Majes- 
ty's youth  "  who  had  no  such  connections 
retained  their  posts. 

With  his  retirement  from  office  Mel- 
bourne rapidly  faded  from  the  public  view. 
He  spoke  several  times  during  the  first 
session  of  the  new  Parliament,  bat  the  old 
fire  was  gone,  and  his  appearances  in 
public  became  even  less  frequent.  He 
lost  his  taste  for  society  and  lived  much 


alone,  reading,  but  hardly  able  to  say  that 
he  knew  much  of  what  his  reading  was 
about.  In  October,  1842,  he  was  attacked 
by  paralysis,  and  lay  for  many  hours  in- 
sensible. In  time,  however,  he  recovered 
and  was  able  (according  to  Mr.  Torrens) 
to  describe  his  illness  as  "a  runaway 
knock,  though  he  did  not  care  to  know 
the  fellow  who  gave  it."  He  led  the  op- 
position in  the  Lords  during  the  session 
of  the  following  two  years,  but  he  was 
no  longer  himself.  His  eager  vivacity 
and  really  considerable  capacity  had  de- 
serted him,  and  after  a  while  he  ceased  to 
trouble  himself  much  about  his  Parlia- 
mentary duties.  Gradually  he  sunk  into 
a  lethargic  condition,*  and  when  political 
changes  were  impending,  he  found  that 
his  old  colleagues  and  associates  were 
disposed  to  neglect  him.  There  is  some- 
thing unspeakably  melancholy  in  the  tale 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  —  how  be  sat 
alone  for  days  together  in  his  house  in 
South  Street,  a  widower,  childless  and 
almost  friendless;  ill  and  feeble;  neg- 
lected by  those  who  ought  to  have  courted 
him,  and  the  victim  of  that  callousness, 
which  with  some  men  is  the  invariable 
accompaniment  of  prosperity.  Broken  in 
health,  deserted  by  his  friends,  lonely  and 
unhappy,  he  lingered  on  until  1848.  In 
that  year  he  gave  bis  last  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  leaving  his  proxy  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  to  be  given  in 
favor  of  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  Jewish 
disabilities.  By  November  all  was  over, 
and  the  last  of  the  purely  Whig  ministers 
whom  this  country  is  likely  to  see,  went 
over  to  the  majority.  He  was  not  a  great 
man,  but  he  was  not  destitute  of  ability ; 
he  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  but  -be  pos- 
sessed a  certain  amount  of  capacity;  be 
was  singularly  popular  with  women,  and 
as  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  dealings 
with  them ;  and  to  crown  all,  he  was  the 
personal  friend  of  the  queen,  though  whilst 
advising  her  generally  with  sufficient  wis- 
dom, he  contrived  to  induce  her  to  commit 
some  of  the  least  wise  and  least  popular 
acts  of  her  long  and  happy  reign. 

*  LetharsT  seems  to  have  been  the  nomul  oonditioo 
of  Lord  Melbourne  as  of  Lord  Glenelg.  (See  the 
Runnymede  Letters, /<u«fiM.) 


From  M acmiHanf  s  Macauncb 
A  CHAMPION  OF  HER  SEX. 

Clarissa  Harlowb  has  recently  been 
spoken  of  in  a  flippant  and  mocking  spirit 
as  **the  aboriginal  woman's  rights  per* 
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son.**  The  same  claim  has  been  advanced 
for  more  than  one  of  the  three  daughters 
of  King  Lear,  and  one  might  make  out  a 
case  for  aboriginals  of  much  earlier  date, 
our  choice  ranging  from  Medea  to  Hypa- 
tia,  according  to  our  fancy  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  type.  But  there  is  a  real  abo- 
riginal of  considerably  greater  antiquity 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  a  **  woman's 
rights  person"  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
whose  claims  to  this  high  honor  rest  on 
the  substantial  foundation  that  she  not 
merely  acquired  fame  as  a  writer  in  man's 
most  peculiar  fields,  composing  the  best 
mediaeval  manual  of  military  tactics  and 
international  law,  but  also  wrote  a  formal 
treatise  on  the  disabilities  of  women,  in 
which  she  defended  her  sex  against  the 
aspersions  of  monks  and  men  of  the 
world,  and  anticipated  most  of  the  argu- 
ments familiar  to  the  present  generation. 

This  mediaeval  paragon,  who  has  to  her 
credit  more  than  fifteen  thousand  verses 
besides  her  prose  works,  was  Christine 
de  Pisan.  She  is  mostly  known  to  histo- 
rians as  the  author  of  the  **  Livre  des  Fais 
et  Bonnes  Meurs  du  sage  Roy  Charles 
v.,"  a  vivid  picture  of  the  court  and  the 
policy  of  that  monarch ;  but  this  was  only 
a  small  part  of  her  literary  work.  There 
was  no  kind  of  composition  known  in  her 
day  which  she  did  not  attempt,  from  bal- 
lades and  virelays  to  moral  and  scientific 
treatises.  Of  course  she  was  obliged  to 
take  part  in  politics.  She  had  no  other 
means  of  attracting  the  notice  and  concil- 
iating the  support  of  noble  patrons;  and 
six  persons,  besides  herself,  were  depen- 
dent on  her  pen.  It  is  to  Christine's 
honor  that,  living  in  the  troubled  reign  of 
Charles  the  Sixth,  she  used  what  influ- 
ence and  eloquence  she  had  on  the  side 
of  peace.  The  woman's  influence  was 
used  as  women's  influence  ought  to  be, 
but  according  to  the  satirists,  with  whom 
Christine  exchanged  many  words,  so  sel- 
dom is.  She  was  driven  at  last  to  take 
shelter  in  an  abbey,  and  from  this  seclu- 
sion, in  1429,  she  issued  her  last  writing, 
a  song  of  triumph  over  the  victory  of  Joan 
of  Arc. 

Thus  Christine  vindicated  the  dignity 
of  her  sex  by  example  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept. Her  reputation  was  deservedly 
great  among  her  contemporaries,  and  it 
stood  high  throughout  the  fifteenth  cen 
tury.  At  that  time  it  was  already  an  ob- 
ject of  ambition  with  princes  to  attach 
learned  persons  to  their  courts,  and  Chris- 
tine seems  to  have  received  tempting 
offers  from  more  than  one  to  leave  her 
adopted   country.     Gian    Galeazzo    Vis- 


conti,  whose  honors  in  this  kind  were  not 
conferred  without  good  reason,  invited 
her  to  Milan.  Henry  the  Fourth  was  so 
pressing  in  his  invitation  to  England  that 
she  could  evade  him  only  by  stratagem. 
One  of  her  sons  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  had  made  Chris- 
tine's acquaintance  and  conceived  a  great 
admiration  for  her  when  he  visited  the 
French  court  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of 
the  child  Isabella  with  Richard  the  Sec- 
ond. After  the  execution  of  Salisbury, 
Henry  took  possession  of  the  boy,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  return  to  France, 
but  invited  his  mother  to  join  him  in 
England.  Thereupon  Christine  practised 
what  she  would  have  called  a  cautel; 
she  professed  herself  highly  honored  by 
the  king^s  invitation,  and  requested  that 
her  son  should  be  sent  to  fetch  her;  then, 
when  she  had  him  safe  and  sound  she 
excused  herself  and  remained  in  France. 
Christine  herself  records  these  evidences 
of  her  high  reputation,  and  modestly  sug- 
gested that  the  wide  fame  of  her  writings, 
which  spread  rapidly  into  many  lands, 
was  less  owing  to  their  worth  than  to 
the  strange  fact  that  they  were  written  by 
a  woman. 

All  through  the  century  her  reputation 
stood  firm.  A  translation  of  the  **  Moral 
Proverbs"  of  Christine  was  one  of  the 
earliest  productions  of  Caxton's  press ; 
and  he  published  also  a  translation  of  her 
•*  Livre  de  Faits  d'Armes  et  de  Cheva- 
lerie,"  the  manual  already  mentioned  of 
military  tactics  and  international  law. 
Even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  this 
manual  continued  to  be  quoted,  although 
written  by  a  woman,  as  authoritative.  In 
this  reign  also,  in  1521,  was  printed  and 
published  **The  Boke  of  the  Cyte  of 
Ladies,"  a  translation  of  Christine's  **  La 
Cit^  des  Dames."  The  printer  was  Henry 
Pepwell,  and  he  set  forth  in  his  prologue 
that  the  book  came  into  his  custody  from 
the  hands  of  Bryan  Anslay,  one  of  the 
king's  yeomen  of  the  cellar.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  form  in  which  Chris- 
tine's defence  of  her  sex  against  monastic 
scurrility  and  depreciation  ever  appeared 
in  print.  Strange  to  say  it  was  never 
printed  in  France,  although  the  king's 
library  contains  manv  manuscripts  of  it, 
and  it  was  apparently  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  her  works  for  several  genera- 
tions. 

That  "La  Citd  des  Dames"  has  been 
printed  only  once,  and  then  in  a  transla- 
tion, and  is  now  entirely  forgotten,  is  a 
sad  instance  of  the  disproportion  between 
fact  and  expectation.    The  authoress  in* 
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tended  it  to  be,  and  her  cootetnporaries 
had  good  reason  for  expecting  it  to  be,  a 
perpetual  city  of  refuge  for  ladies ;  a  store- 
bouse  of  arguments  good  for  all  time 
against  men  who  should  say  that  '*  women 
are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  bear  children  and 
spin."  It  is  a  surpris'ngly  modern  book 
in  spite  of  its  antiquated  allegorical  dress, 
and  its  quaint  pre-Renaissance  notions  of 
history,  in  accordance  with  which  Miner- 
va, Medea,  and  Sappho  figure,  as  shining 
examples  of  female  capacity  and  virtue, 
side  by  side  with  Christian  martyrs  and 
noble  ladies  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Medi- 
aeval allegories  are  often  condemned  as 
tedious ;  but  they  are  not  really  so  except 
to  students  who  are  anxious  to  get  at  the 
pith  of  a  treatise,  and  have  no  time  to 
enjoy  the  lively  play  of  fancy,  and  the 
realistic  settings  with  which  the  roediseval 
artist  tried  to  beguile  readers  into  Uie 
perusal  of  solid  morality  and  instruction. 
We  find  the  preliminary  flourishes  and 
collateral  graces  tedious  when  we  are 
eager  to  get  at  the  substance,  and  do  not 
give  them  a  fair  trial.  These  allegories 
were  the  novels  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  roost 
of  them  novels  with  a  very  obvious  pur- 
pose, yet  often  brilliantly  written,  and  as 
full  of  action  and  lively  circumstance  as 
if  the  leading  characters  had  borne  the 
names  of  a  common  humanity  instead  of 
those  of  abstract  qualities.  Riches  and 
Magnificence,  Avarice  and  Jollity,  even 
Reason  and  Justice,  are  often  in  the  pages 
of  the  mediaeval  allegorist  as  strongly 
defined  and  vitalized  personages  as  t'he 
heroes  and  heroines  of  modern  novels. 
Apart  from  the  dramatic  skill  of  individual 
writers,  the  difference  between  the  medi- 
aeval abstraction  and  the  modern  person 
is  mainly  a  difference  of  naming. 

Christine's  **City  of  Ladies*'  is  not  a 
conspicuously  brilliant  example  of  the 
allegory.  Its  allegorical  setting  is,  in  fact, 
slight  and  conventional,  and  affords  hardly 
any  artistic  protection  to  the-mass  of  facts 
arranged  in  support  of  her  argument.  Yet 
the  book  opens  with  a  brightness  and 
animation  that  roust  surprise  those  who 
expect  to  find  dulness  or  inartistic  clumsi- 
ness in  pre-Renaissance  literature.  This 
is  how  the  opening  is  rendered  by  the 
English  translator,  modernized  only  in 
spelling  and  punctuation  :— - 

One  day  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  little  cell, 
divers  books  of  divers  matters  about  me,  mine 
intent  was  at  that  time  to  travail,  and  to  gather 
into  my  conceit  the  weighing  of  divers  sen- 
tences of  divers  authors  by  me  long  time  be- 
fore studied.  I  dressed  my  visage  towards 
those  foresaid  books,  thinking  as  for  the  time 


to  leave  in  peace  subtle  things  and  to  disport 
me  for  to  look  upon  some  pleasant  book  of  the 
writing  of  some  poets,  and  as  I  was  in  this 
intent  I  searched  about  me  after  some  pretty 
book,  and  of  adventure  there  came  a  strange 
book  into  my  hands  that  was  taken  to  roe  to 
keep.  I  opened  this  book  and  I  saw  by  the 
intitulation  that  it  called  him  Matbeolus. 
Then  in  laughing  because  I  had  not  seen  him, 
and  often  times  I  had  heard  speak  of  him  that 
he  should  not  speak  well  of  the  reverence  of 
women,  I  thought  that  in  manner  of  solace  I 
would  visit  him.  And  yet  I  had  not  looked 
long  on  him  but  that  my  good  mother  that 
bare  me  called  me  to  the  refection  of  supper, 
whereof  the  hour  was  come.  Purposing  to 
see  him  in  the  morning,  I  left  him  at  that  time, 
and  in  the  morrow  following  I  set  me  again  to 
my  study  as  I  did  of  custom.  I  forgot  not  to 
put  my  will  in  e£fect  that  came  to  me  the  night 
before  to  visit  the  foresaid  book  of  Matheolus. 

It  was  "in  manner  of  solace"  that 
Christine  proposed  to  visit  the  ribald 
Matheolus,  but  she  bad  not  read  far  when 
she  concluded  that  the  matter  was  **  not 
right  pleasant  to  people  that  delighted 
them  not  in  evil  saying,"  that  it  was  of  no 
profit  to  anv  edifying  of  virtue,  and  that 
both  in  word  and  in  matter  the  book  was 
UDgentleroaniy.  This  curiosity  in  the 
scurrilous  humor  of  the  Middle  Ages  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  present  century,  and 
we  can  see  for  ourselves  that  Christine's 
taste  was  not  at  fault.  She  soon  put  the 
book  aside,  she  tells  us,  and  gave  her  atten- 
tion to  higher  and  more  profitable  matters. 
Still,  worthless  as  the  book  was,  it  set  her 
thinking  why  it  was  that  so  many  clerks, 
not  merely  persons  like  Matbeolus  of  no 
reputation,  but  philosophers,  poets,  and 
rhetoricians,  had  agreed  with  one  accord 
to  speak  evil  of  woman  as  a  being  predis- 
posed to  all  vices.  She  began  to  examine 
herself  as  **  a  woman  natural,*'  then  all  her 
acquaintances,  princesses,  great  ladies, 
and  middle-class  gentlewomen.  She  could 
not  see  that  the  judgment  of  the  philoso- 
phers was  right.  Yet  she  argued  strongly 
within  herself  against  these  women,  say- 
ing that  it  would  be  too  much  that  so 
many  famous  men  and  solemn  clerks  ol 
high  and  great  understanding  should  be 
mistaken.  Every  moral  work  contained 
some  chapters  or  clauses  blaming  women. 
Her  understanding  must  be  at  fault.  She 
recalled  all  the  hard  things  that  she  had 
heard  of  women,  and  applied  them  to  bei^ 
self.  **  Right  great  foison  of  ditties  and 
proverbs  of  divers  authors  "  came  before 
her.  She  remembered  in  herself  one  after 
another,  as  it  had  been  a  welt  springing. 
Overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  this  au- 
thority, Christine  could  only  conclude  that 
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**God  had  made  a  foul  thing  when  he 
made  woman,"  and  she  **  marvelled  that 
so  worshipful  a  workman  deigned  ever  to 
make  so  abominable  a  work."  Great  sor- 
row took  possession  of  her,  and  she  ad- 
dressed God  reproachfully,  asking  why- 
she  had  not  been  born  in  the  masculine 
kind,  so  as  to  have  been  able  to  serve  him 
the  better.  Then  came  a  vision  that  com- 
forted her. 

As  I  was  in  this  sorrowful  thought,  the  head 
downcast  as  a  shameful  person,  the  eyes  full 
of  tears,  holding  my  hand  under  my  cheek, 
leaning  on  the  pommell  of  my  chair,  suddenly 
I  saw  come  down  upon  my  lap  a  streaming  of 
light  as  it  were  of  flame.  And  I  that  was  in  a 
dark  place  in  which  the  sun  might  not  shine  at 
that  hour,  started  then  as  though  I  had  been 
waked  of  a  dream;  and  dressing  the  head  to 
behold  this  light  from  whence  it  might  come,  I* 
saw  before  me  standing  three  ladies,  crowned, 
of  right  sovereign  reverence.  Of  the  which 
the  shining  of  their  clear  faces  gave  light  uato 
me  and  to  all  the  place.  There  as  I  was  mar- 
velling, neither  man  nor  woman  with  me,  con- 
sidering, the  door  close  upon  me  and  they 
hither  come,  doubting  lest  it  had  been  some 
fantasy,  for  to  have  tempted  me,  I  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  my  forehead  full  of  dread. 
And  then  she  which  was  the  6rst  of  the  three, 
in  laughing  began  thus  to  reason  with  me : 
''Dear  daughter,  dread  ye  nought,  for  we  be 
not  come  hither  for  nothing  that  is  contrary 
with  thee,  nor  to  do  thee  to  be  encumbered, 
but  for  to  comfort  thee  as  those  that  have  pity 
of  thy  trouble,  and  to  put  thee  out  of  the  igno- 
rance that  so  much  blindeth  thine  understand- 
ing. Thou  puttest  from  thee  that  thou  knowest 
of  very  certain  science,  to  give  faith  to  the 
contrary,  to  that  which  thou  feelest  not,  ne 
seest  not,  ne  knowest  otherwise  than  by  plu- 
rality of  strange  opinions.  Thou  resemblest 
the  fool  of  the  which  was  made  a  jape,  which 
was  sleeping  in  the  mill  and  was  clothed  in  the 
clothing  of  a  woman,  and  to  make  resemblance 
those  that  mocked  him  witnessed  that  he  was 
a  woman,  and  so  he  believed  more  their  false 
sayings  than  the  certainty  of  his  being.  How 
is  it,  fair  daughter,  and  where  is  thy  wit  be- 
come ?  Hast  thou  forgotten  how  the  fine  gold 
proveth  him  in  the  furnace  that  he  changeth 
not  his  virtue,  but  it  is  more  pliant  to  be 
wrought  into  divers  fashions.  ...  It  seemeth 
that  thou  trowest  that  all  the  words  of  philos- 
ophers be  articles  of  the  faith  of  Jesu  Christ, 
and  that  they  may  not  err.  And  as  to  these 
poets  of  which  thou  speakest,  knowest  thou 
not  well  that  they  have  spoken  in  many  things 
in  manner  of  fables.  And  do  intend  so  much 
to  the  contrary  of  that  that  their  sayings  show- 
eth.  And  it  may  be  taken  after 'the  rule  of 
grammar  the  which  is  named  Antiphrasis,  the 
which  intendeth  thus  as  thou  knowest  well  as 
one  should  say,  *  Such  an  one  is  a  shrew,'  that 
is  to  say  that  he  is  good,  and  so  by  the  con- 
trary. I  counsel  thee  that  thou  do  thy  profit 
of  their  sayings  and  thou  understana  it  so 


whatsoever  be    their  intent    in    such  places 
whereas  they  blame  women." 

Christine's  three  visitors  proceed  to  tell 
her  that  they  have  come  to  constitute  her 
the  champion  of  her  sex,  and  to  help  her 
to  build  a  city  in  which  women,  hitherto 
scattered  and  defenceless,  might  forever 
find  refuge  against  all  their  slanderers. 
In  PepweU's  edition  of  "  The  City  of  La- 
dies "  there  is  a  woodcut  representing  the 
scene,  a  rough  reproduction  of  a  drawing 
in  the  manuscript,  Christine  seated  at  her 
desk,  and  the  three  visitors  in  a  row  each 
with  an  appropriate  symbol.  Reason  with 
a  mirror.  Righteousness  with  a  rule,  Jus- 
tice with  a  measure.  *'We  shall  deliver 
to  thee,"  these  personages  say,  "  matter 
enough  stronger  and  more  durable  than 
any  marble,  and  as  for  cement  there  shall 
be  no  better  than  thou  shalt  have.  So 
shall  thy  city  be  right  fair,  without  fear, 
and  of  perpetual  during  to  the  world." 
Reason  is  to  help  her  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions. Righteousness  to  build  the  walls 
and  the  cloisters,  and  Justice  the  battle- 
ments and  high  towers.  Against  all  but 
ladies  of  good  fame  and  women  worthy  of 
praisings,  the  gates  of  the  city  are  to  be 
strongly  shut.  **  I  prophecy  to  thee," 
says  Reason,  **as  very  sibyl,  that  thiscity^ 
shall  never  be  brought  to  nought." 

Then  Christine  is  told  to  set  to  work  at 
once  and  dig  deep  in  the  earth  for  a  foun- 
dation, which,  being  interpreted,  means 
that  she  is  to  ask  questions  of  Reason 
and  record  the  answers.  To  read  these 
questions  and  answers  brings  into  mind 
the  saying  of  La  firuy^re,  Les  anciens  ont 
tout  dit.  A  specimen  or  two  will  show  at 
least  that  the  question  of  woman's  busi* 
ness  and  other  capacities  was  very  fairly 
raised  in  the  fifteenth  century.  For  ex- 
ample, Christine  asks  why  women  sit  not 
in  the  seats  of  pleading  and  justice. 
The  answer  is  in  effect  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient men,  and  that  men  are  stronger  of 
body  to  enforce  the  laws.  But  if  any  say 
that  it  is  because  women  have  not  suffi- 
cient understanding  to  learn  the  laws,  the 
contrary  is  made  manifest  by  many  ex- 
amples. A  long  array  is  quoted,  partly 
mythical,  partly  historical,  of  empresses, 
queens,  duchesses,  and  countesses  cele- 
brated for  their  administrative  successes 
and  martial  exploits  —  Menalippe,  Hypo- 
lyta,  Semiramis,  Tamaris,  Zenobia,  Frede* 
gund,  Blanche,  the  mother  of  St.  Louis, 
and  many  more  recent  widows  **  who  main- 
tained right  in  their  dominions  as  well  as 
their  husbands  had  done." 

'*  Of  women  of  worship  and  knight- 
hood," Reason  says,  "I   might  tell  thee 
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enough  ;  *'  and  the  knightliness  of  woman 
being  thus  established,  Christine  pro- 
ceeds to  ask  **  if  ever  God  list  to  make  a 
woman  so  noble  to  have  any  understand* 
ing  of  the  highness  of  science."  In  an- 
swer to  this,  Reason  is  most  explicit :  — 

I  say  to  thee  again,  and  doubt  never  the  con- 
trary, that  if  it  were  the  custom  to  put  the  little 
maidens  to  the  school,  and  they  were  made  to 
learn  the  sciences  as  they  do  to  the  men- 
children,  that  they  should  learn  as  perfectly, 
and  they  should  be  as  well  entered  into  the 
subtleties  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  as  men 
be  And,  peradventure,  there  should  be  more 
of  them,  for  I  have  teached  heretofore  that  by 
how  much  women  have  the  body  more  soft 
than  the  men  have,  and  less  able  to  do  divers 
things,  by  so  much  they  have  the  understand- 
ing more  sharp  there  as  they  apply  it. 

Reason  does  not  think  that  women 
should  meddle  with  that  which  is  cora- 
mitied  to  men  to  do,  but  doubts  not  but 
that  if  they  had  equal  experience  they 
would  be  equally  full  of  knowledge.  And 
she  quotes  many  examples  of  women  "il- 
lumined of  great  sciences,"  from  Sappho 
down  to  Christine's  countrywoman  No- 
vella d'Andrea,  daughter  of  a  professor  of 
civil  law  at  Bologna,  who  lectured  to  her 
father's  students  with  a  curtain  before 
her,  that  her  beauty  might  not  distract 
the  attention  of  the  young  men.  But 
Christine,  resolved  to  meet  boldly  the 
worst  things  said  of  the  female  intellect, 
demands  next  *Mf  there  was  ever  woman 
that  found  anything  of  herself  that  was 
not  known  before."  To  this  Reason 
promptly  answers  that  the  Roman  letters 
were  invented  by  Nicostrata,  otherwise 
called  Carmentis;  that  Minerva  invented 
iron  and  steel  armor,  Ceres  the  tilling  of 
the  earth,  Isis  gardening,  Arene  the  shear- 
ing of  sheep,  Pamphila  the  weaving  of 
silk ;  that  Thamar  was  a  mistress  of  the 
art  of  painting,  and  that  Sempronia  knew 
Greek  and  Latin  and  was  a  most  accom- 
plished musician.  After  enlarging  on  the 
wealth  that  has  come  to  the  world  through 
the  inventions  of  these  noble  ladies,  Rea- 
son has  a  fling  at  the  "  evil-saying  clerks  " 
—  "  they  should  be  ashamed  and  cast  down 
their  eyes,  seeing  that  the  very  Latin  let- 
ters, upon  the  knowledge  of  which  they 
pride  themselves,  were  invented  by  a 
woman." 

Such  were  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tine's city  of  refuge  for  ladies.  When 
Reason  has  laid  the  foundations  the  walls 
are  raised  and  crowned  with  most  pros- 
perous speed.  Her  sisters  Righteous- 
ness and  Justice  dispose  easily  of  the 
arguments  of  those  who  deny  the  moral 


qualities  and  the  piety  of  women.  All 
the  gibes  of  monastic  cynicism  are  tri> 
umphantly  refuted  by  examples.  The 
work  runs  to  considerable  length,  as 
Christine  has  gathered  into  it  all  the  mate- 
rials she  used  in  her  numerous  battles  oa 
behalf  of  her  sex.  We  dare  say  it  will  be 
news  to  many  of  the  modern  advocates  of 
the  cause  that  it  found  so  eager  and  thor- 
ough a  champion  nearly  five  hundred 
years  ago.  Christine's  city  is  a  large  and 
rambling  range  of  building,  with  many 
quaint  towers  and  turrets,  but  though  time 
has  undermined  some  of  its  argumenta- 
tive defences,  one  is  astonished  to  find 
how  much  of  it  is  still  suited  for  modern 
habitation. 

Another  of  Christine's  works  enjoyed 
a  still  greater  reputation  in  its  day.  The 
manual  of  military  tactics  and  interna- 
tional law  is  perhaps  the  most  surprisiofr 
of  her  achievements.  It  is  the  book 
known  to  antiquaries  in  Caxton's  trans- 
lation as  **  The  Boke  of  Fayttes  of  Arroes 
and  Chyvalrye."  The  importance  and 
authority  attached  to  the  work  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  it  was  at  the 
desire  of  Henry  the  Seventh  that  Caxton 
undertook  the  translation.  To  describe 
it  as  a  manual  of  military  tactics  and  in> 
ternational  law  is  strictly  correct*  The 
productions  of  Caxton's  press  are  ofteoer 
referred  to  than  read,  and  the  common 
impression  about  **The  Boke  of  Fayttes,** 
derived  from  a  fanciful  construction  of  the 
title,  is  that  it  is  a  collection  of  stories  of 
chivalrous  exploits.  It  is  a  grave,  solid, 
systematic  treatise,  handling  many  topics 
of  the  highest  policy,  from  the  manners  of 
a  good  general  and  the  minutias  of  siege 
operations  to  the  wager  of  battle,  safe- 
conducts,  and  letters  of  marque. 

For  a  woman  to  attempt  the  compila- 
tion of  a  soldier's  manual  was  such  an 
extraordinary  undertaking  that  Christine 
felt  bound  to  make  an  apology  before  she 
went  beyond  her  prologue.  She  appealed 
again  for  her  main  justification  to  Miner- 
va, the  goddess  of  war,  **  the  inventor  of 
iron  and  of  all  manner  of  harness."  A 
woman  might  fairly  write  about  the  laws 
of  war  when  it  was  a  woman  that  invented 
its  chief  implements.  But  Christine  did 
not  profess  to  be  original.  She  trusted 
partly  to  recognized  authorities  and  partly 
to  the  kind  offices  of  knightly  friends. 
Indeed,  when  she  was  half  through  her 
work,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  her 
that  she  might  be  accused  of  plagiarism, 
and  she  prepared  an  ingenious  defence, 
in  which  the  vexed  question  how  far  an 
author  may  help  himself  from  the  works 


One  evening  after  she  had  completed  the 
second  of  the  four  pnrts  of  the  book  eh 
fell  aalcE^p.  and  a  venerable  fjjjure  a| 
peared  to  her  in  her  dreams  which  sh 
recognized  as  the  impersonalinn  of  ht 
maiter  Study.  "Dear  love,  Christine, 
he  said  to  her,  "I  am  hither  come  to  be 
thy  help  in  the  performing  of  this  present 
book.  It  is  good  thai  ' 
gather  oi  the  Tree  of  B: 
my  garden,  some  fruits  of  which  thou  shall 
use."  This  was  the  master's  tigu 
nay  of  saying  that  Christine  was  n 
have  recourse,  for  that  part  of  her  work 
which  dealt  with  political  questions  arising 
out  of  war,  to  Honor^  Bonnet's  "Arbre 
des  Batailles."  Hitherto  she  had  been 
chiefly  indebted  to  Vegeiius  and  Frontin. 
"  Bui,  my  master,"  she  objected,  "  I  beg 
you  to  say  whether  any  rebuke  will  be 
cast  at  me  for  using  the  said  fruit."  By 
no  means,"  Study  replied.  "  It  is  a  com- 
mon use  among  my  disciples  to  give  and 
impart  one  to  other  of  the  flowers  that 
they  lake  diversely  out  of  my  gardens. 
And  all  those  that  help  themselves  were 
not  the  first  that  have  gathered  them. 
Did  not  Maister  Jean  de  Meun  help  him- 
sell  in  his  Book  of  the  Rose  of  the  say- 
ings of  Lorris,  and  semblably  of  others? 
It  is,  then,  no  rebuke,  but  it  is  iaud  and 
praising,  when  well  and  properly  they  be 
applucked  and  set  by  order.     And  ihi 


lieth  the  i 
to  have 


Christint 


ind  vi 


:hereof.    And  it 
ited  many  books," 
;nt  of  this  theory  oi  liter- 
it  ought  to  be  added  that 
ly  shows  her"maistr    " 


applucking''  skilfully,  but 
explicit  in  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
obligations.  The  knights  who  assisted 
her  in  her  elaborate  directions  for  siege 
operations  —  certain  knights  wise  in  these 
feats  of  arms  —  did  not  desire  their  names 
to  be  known,  but  everybody  else  from 
whom  she  borrows  receives  due  credit. 

The  life  of  this  remarkable  woman  has 
attracted  very  little  notice  from  English 
writers.  Horace  Walpole  touches  lightlv 
on  her  career  in  his  "Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,"  commenting  with  polite  levity 
OD  the  attachment  entertamcd  for  her  by 
the  Earl  ol  Salisbury.  This  is  the  only 
notable  reference  to  her  In  English  lit- 
erature, and  it  might  have  been  more  re- 
spectful. But  In  France  Christine  has 
naturally  received  more  attention.  Her 
biography  rests  upon  autobiographical 
passages  in  her  own  writings,  most  of 
which  are  accessible  only  in  nianuscripis 
In  the  tiibliolb^ue  du  Roi.    The  ami* 


exploring  these  at  the  beginning  oi  last 
century.  His  paper  on  Christine  and  her 
father,  Thomas  de  Pisan,  printed  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Academic  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles  Leilres,"  restored  the 
once  famous  authoress  from  her  obscurity. 
Unfortunately,  though  the  Abb^  BoIvId 
produced  a  curious  scrap  of  biography,  he 
did  not  perform  his  task  with  sufficient 
care.  Doubtless  with  the  best  of  inlen- 
tions,  he  killed  Christine's  husband  thir- 
teen years  before,  according  to  Christine 
herself,  his  death  actually  took  place. 
Nobody  has  discovered  on  what  authority 
Boivin  fixed  the  i^ate.  It  may  have  been 
that  he  considered  It  necessary  to  account 
for  Christine's  resort  to  authorship  as  a 
livelihood.  It  may  have  been  that  he  con* 
sidered  it  necessary  to  account  for  the 
warmth  of  the  language  used  by  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  in  his  lave  songs  to  Chris- 
tine. At  any  rate  it  was  unfortunate,  for 
it  gave  Horace  Walpole  an  opportunity 
for  sneering  both  at  Christine  and  at  her 
lover.  The  amiable  cynic  of  Strawberry 
Hill  was  underthe  impression  that  Chris- 
tine was  a  widow  when  the  earl  addressed 
her,  and  expressed  some  little  contempt 
for  him  because  he  could  not  persuade 
the  mother  to  leave  Paris,  and  consoled 
hir^self  by  taking  her  young  son  under  his 
proteciioD.  The  truth  is  that  Christine's 
husband,  Etienne  du  Castel,  was  alive  at 
the  time.  This  fact  was  brought  to  light 
by  the  writers  of  the  notice  of  Christine 
in  the  Peiitot  collection  of  memoirs.  But 
Boivin's  paper,  being  first  in  the  field,  has 
continued  to  be  the  basis  of  notices  of 
Christine  de  Pisan  in  dictionaries  of  biog- 
raphy, although  an  excelletit  monograph 
has  since  then  been  written  by  Mme.  Rai- 
mond  Thomassy. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  interesting  life.  By 
birth  Christine  belongs  to  the  illustrious 
company  of  Italian  women  who  adorned 
the  early  years  of  the  Renaissance.  She 
was  a  native  of  Italy,  and,  though  she 
wrote  In  French,  her  place  is  with  the 
female  poets,  jurists,  and  scholars  whose 
leatningand  talents  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  Italian  courts  and  universities  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Her  father,  Thomas 
de  Pisan,  was  a  renowned  astrologer.  To 
the  modern  ear  this  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  he  was  a  disreputable  quack,  The 
whirligig  of  time  and  the  researches  of 
the  Psychical  Society  may  bring  round  its 
revenges  to  astrology,  but  it  is  difficult 
nowadays  to  attach  even  the  idea  of  re- 
spectability to  this  occult  art,  Tt  was 
otherwise    in  the   reign   of    Charles    the 
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Fifth  of  France.  The  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  the  palmy  period 
of  astrology.  Its  position  then  was  ao 
adumbration  of  the  position  now  occupied 
by  science.  All  the  honors  now  paid  to 
men  of  science  were  then  absorbed  by  the 
astrologers.  The  catalogue  of  famous  as- 
trologers drawn  up  by  Simon  de  Phares, 
and  the  recital  of  their  achievements  in 
predicting  great  events  and  detecting  great 
criminals,  commanded  as  much  respect 
as  would  now  be  given  to  a  catalogue  of 
European  men  of  science  and  their  most 
notable  discoveries.  The  feats  of  Nicolas 
de  Paganica  and  Mark  de  GSnes  in  fore- 
telling births  and  deaths  in  royal  families 
passed  from  gossip  to  gossip,  and  from 
writer  to  writer,  like  the  fame  of  Helm- 
holtz  or  Pasteur.  For  a  time  all  the 
affairs  of  life,  public  and  private,  were 
regulated  by  the  advice  of  the  stars. 
Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  an  especial 
respect  for  the  science,  kept  many  astrol- 
ogers on  handsome  pensions.  Such  a 
patron  as  he,  with  men  always  about  him 
to  make  the  requisite  calculations,  would 
not  have  undertaken  a  journey,  or  made  a 
present  of  a  jewel,  or  put  on  a  new  robe, 
would  not  even  have  gone  outside  the 
gates  of  his  palace,  without  first  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  was 
favorable.  And  every  great  baron,  every 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  had  at  least  one 
astrologer  in  his  pay,  and  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  making  an  addition  to  castle 
or  chapel  until  this  authority  had  selected 
the  propitious  moment.  Chaucer  may  or 
may  not  have  meant  to  be  ironical  when 
he  said  of  his  doctor, — 

Well  coude  he  fortunen  the  ascendant 
Of  his  ymages  for  his  patient 

But  fashionable  patients  undoubtedly  ex- 
pected as  much  of  their  doctors  in  Chau- 
cer's time.  Wars  -were  undertaken  and 
battles  begun  only  with  the  same  high 
sanction. 

In  these  palmy  days  of  astrology, 
Thomas  de  Pisan,  according  to  his  daugh- 
ter, was  at  the  very  top  of  hi»  profession. 
She  says  that  in  the  opinion  of  experts 
entitled  to  judge  there  was  not  in  his  own 
generation,  and  there  had  not  been  for  a 
hundred  years  before,  a  man  of  such  pro- 
found knowledge  in  mathematical  science 
and  astrological  calculation.  She  men- 
tions one  great  proof  of  his  skill  that  could 
not  easily  be  surpassed.  He  predicted 
the  hour  of  his  own  death,  and  he  died 
punctually  at  the  appointed  time.  Re- 
spect for  his  art  could  not  have  been 
carried  farther.    Christine  is  suspected  of 
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having  been  guilty  of  a  little  exaggeration 
in  her  description  of  her  father.  Other 
contemporary  chroniclers  do  not  assign 
him  the  same  prominent  place.  It  is  re- 
marked that  she  speaks  in  terms  of  very 
high  praise  of  all  her  relations  —  an  amia- 
ble feature  in  her  character.  Conoerning 
Thomas  de  Pisan  she  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  was  chiefly  due 
to  his  counsels.  If  that  monarch  under* 
took  affairs  of  moment  only  when  bis 
favorite  astrologer  told  him  that  the  con- 
junctions were  propitious,  this  is  at  least 
an  evidence  of  the  good  judgment  of 
Thomas  de  Pisan.  Putting  aside  the 
question  whether  Christine  was  misled  by 
filial  affection,  her  account  of  her  father 
is  to  the  following  effect  He  was  a  oa* 
tive  of  Bologna,  where  he  bad  considera- 
ble property.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Venetian  doctor,  a  councillor  of  the 
republic,  and,  fixing  his  residence  in  Ven- 
ice, was  himself  soon  promoted  to  the 
same  dignity.  In  a  few  years  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  astrologer  and  an  adept  versed 
in  all  the  sciences  spread  beyond  Italy. 
Having  occasion  to  visit  his  native  city  of 
Bologna,  he  there  received  at  the  same 
time  pressing  invitations  from  the  king  of 
Hungary  and  the  king  of  France  to  pay 
them  a  visit  He  decided  in  favor  of  the 
king  of  France,  being  influenced  to  this 
decision  partly  by  Charles  the  Fifth's 
great  repute  as  a  patron  of  science,  and 
partly  by  the  high  character  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  which  he  wished  to  see. 
He  did  not  propose  to  stay  more  than  a 
year  in  France,  and  left  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren behind  him  in  Bologna,  but  Charles 
was  so  charmed  with  his  conversation 
that  he  resolved  to  attach  Thomas  de  Pi- 
san permanently  to  his  court.  The  as- 
trologer received,  besides  his  courteous 
entertainment,  the  substantial  temptation 
of  a  most  munificent  salary;  so  he  sent 
for  his  family  and  settled  in  France. 

Christine  was  five  years  old  when,  in 
1368,  she  was  presented  along  with  her 
mother  at  the  court  of  Charles.  She  does 
not  forget  to  say  that  they  were  magnif- 
icently apparelled  d  la  Lotnbarde,  Al- 
though a  somewliat  ostentatious  roan,  with 
a  turn  for  magnificence,  and  careless  of 
the  money  liberally  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  king,  Thomas  de  Pisan  was  a  good 
father.  He  took  great  pains  with  Chris- 
tine's education,  taught  her  French  and 
Latin  as  well  as  Italian,  and  made  ber 
study  science  as  well  as  belles  lettres. 
She  acknowledges  also  that  he  acted 
wisely  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  her. 
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She  had  many  offers,  knights,  nobles,  and 
rich  officials  being  among  her  suitors. 
'*Letit  not  be  supposed  that  I  boast  of 
this,"  she  writes  in  recording  the  circum- 
stance, **for  the  authority  of  the  honor 
and  great  love  that  the  king  showed  to 
my  father  was  the  cause,  not  any  worth  of 
mine."  This  was  Christine's  modesty, 
for  in  addition  to  her  brilliant  talents  and 
vivacity,  she  thanks  God  elsewhere  that 
she  had  a  person  free  from  deformity  and 
pleasing  enough,  and  a  complexion  that 
was  not  in  the  least  sickly.  The  extant 
portraits  represent  her  as  a  comely  wom- 
an, with  regular  features  and  a  tendency 
to  embonpoint.  Whatever  her  personal 
attractions,  she,  or  her  father  for  her,  with 
her  subsequent  approval,  declined  all  the 
chevaliers  and  riches  clercs  in  favor  of  a 
young  Picard  gentleman,  a  man  of  good 
family,  greater  in  virtues  than  in  wealth, 
by  name  Etienne  du  Castel.  Through 
the  astrologer's  influence  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  financial  secretaries  of  the  king. 
Christine  was  only  fifteen  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage. 

It  was  well  for  Christine  that  her  father 
bad  taken  pains  with  her  education.  Two 
years  after  her  marriage,  in  1380,  Charles 
the  Fifth  died,  and  with  him  departed  the 
good  fortune  of  the  family  of  Thomas  de 
Pisan.  The  astrologer,  with  his  turn  for 
magnificence,  had  always  lived  up  to  his 
income,  and  his  sonin-law  as  well  as  him- 
self found  much  less  lucrative  employ- 
ment after  the  king's  death.  Thomas  cie 
Pisan  soon  followed  his  patron  to  the 
grave.  Christine's  husband  was  disabled 
by  ill  health,  and  it  fell  upon  her  to  sup- 
port the  family.  Her  mother  and  two 
poor  relations,  beside  three  children  of 
her  own,  were  dependent  on  her.  She 
undertook  the  duty  with  heroic  energy. 
She  had  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  ballades^  virelays,  and  other  poetry,  but 
she  resolved  to  qualify  herself  for  what 
seems  to  have  been  more  profitable  work, 
and,  counting  all  that  she  had  learned  in 
her  youth  as  insufficient,  she  set  herself, 
as  she  tells  us,  anew  to  the  ABC  of  learn- 
ing. *'  I  betook  myself  to  ancient  histo- 
ries from  the  commencement  of  the  world, 
the  histories  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Assyri- 
ans, and  the  principal  empires,  proceeding 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  descending  to 
the  Romans,  the  French,  the  Britons,  and 
other  subjects  of  chronicle;  then  to  the 
problems  of  the  sciences,  as  far  as  the 
space  of  time  that  I  studied  could  compre- 
hend them;  finally  to  the  books  of  the 
poets.**  The  number  of  authors  that  Chris- 
tine refers  to  furnishes  an  index  to  the 
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**and  the  year  1405,  during  all  which  time 
I  never  ceased,  I  compiled  fifteen  princi- 
pal works,  without  counting  other  occa- 
sional little  writings,  amounting  altogether 
to  about  seventy  quires  of  large  size.*' 
This  period  of  vigorous  industry  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1402,  by  lawsuits  following  thereupon, 
and  by  the  death  of  her  most  munificent 
patron,  Philip  of  Burgundy,  in  1404;  but 
misfortunes  only  stimulated  the  coura- 
geous woman  to  increased  exertions. 

Christine  did  not  escape  calumny.  The 
warmth  of  her  amatory  verses,  which  ex- 
cited the  suspicions  of  Horace  Walpole, 
exposed  her  also  to  disgraceful  insinua- 
tions from  her  contemporaries.  She  com- 
plained bitterly  of  these  slanders,  and 
solemnly  protested  her  innocence.  She 
had  no  time  for  intrigues.  She  did  not 
speak  in  her  own  person;  the  warmth  of 
sentiment  in  her  lays  and  ballads  was 
purely  dramatic,  and  an  imaginative  as- 
sumption. **  When  people  speak  evil  of 
me,"  she  says,  "sometimes  I  am  vexed, 
and  sometimes  I  only  smile  and  say  to 
myself,  ^The  gods,  and  he  and  I,  know 
that  there  is  00  truth  in  it.' "  Apart  from 
the  impassioned  tone  of  her  love  songs, 
which  was  simply  that  of  the  period,  there 
is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  against  the  lady's 
reputation.  Her  detractors  found  support 
for  their  slanders  in  the  brave  show  that, 
womanlike,  she  kept  up  when  her  fortunes 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  Even  when 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
money,  she  never  relaxed  in  her  deter- 
mination to  keep  up  appearances,  and 
carefully  concealed  her  poverty  from  the 
world.  Her  repast  was  often  sober,  she 
says,  as  became  a  widow,  and  under  her 
mantle  of  grey  fur  and  her  gown  of  scarlet, 
not  often  renewed  but  well  preserved,  she 
was  often  sick  at  heart ;  and  she  had  bad 
nights  on  her  bed,  though  it  was  handsome 
and  stately;  but  there  was  nothing  in  her 
face  or  her  habit  to  show  the  world  the 
burden  of  her  troubles. 

A  hard  struggle  Christine  seems  to  have 
had.  The  income  of  authorship  was  very 
precarious  in  those  days.  A  copyist  had 
a  more  certain  livelihood.  Once  an  author 
had  parted  with  his  manuscript,  copies 
might  be  multiplied  to  any  degree  without 
his  consent.  He  was  not  consulted,  and 
he  was  not  paid ;  the  copyright  belonged 
to  the  owner  of  the  manuscript.  There 
was  no  great  demand  for  original  works. 
An  author's  only  chance  of  obtaining  re- 
muneration for  his  labors  was  to  present 
his  work  to  a  powerful  patron  with  a  flat- 
tering dedication,  leaving  it  to  the  patron 


to  make  such  a  return  as  his  generosity 
dictated.  The  fulsomeness  of  dedicatioDs, 
highly  peppered  to  please  a  patron  and 
enlist  vanity  on  the  side  of  generosity,  is 
often  denounced  by  modern  writers,  who 
are  perhaps  not  much  more  scrupulous  in 
their  appeals  to  the  great  modern  patron, 
the  public.  The  author  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  probably  as  conscientiously 
persuaded  of  the  virtues  of  his  patron  as 
the  author  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  of 
the  virtues  of  his.  When  Christine  de 
Pisan  resolved  to  support  herself  and  her 
family  by  authorship,  she  had  peculiar 
difficulties  in  her  search  for  a  patron. 
The  patronage  of  literature  was  indeed 
already  established  as  a  thing  becoming 
the  high  station  of  a  prince.  Charles  the 
Fifth  had  done  much  to  encourage  a 
healthy  rivalry  in  this  matter  among  the 
princes  of  Europe.  But  the  distracted 
reign  of  his  successor  was  a  bad  time  for 
the  literary  aspirant  in  France.  Why 
Christine  persisted  in  clinging  to  her 
adopted  country  at  such  a  time,  and  stead- 
ily refused  the  tempting  o£Eers  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan  and  the  king  of  England, 
is  not  clear.  The  secret  of  her  attach- 
ment to  Paris  must  remain  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  her  life.  It  may  simply  have 
been  that  all  her  friends  were  there ;  and 
that  as  a  sensible  woman  she  doubted  the 
permanence  of  the  favor  of  patrons  in 
every  country,  even  if  she  could  depend 
upon  the  permanence  of  their  power. 
Anyhow,  she  remained  in  France,  and 
addressed  herself  to  one  after  another  of 
the  factious  chiefs,  by  whose  struggles 
for  prominence  the  unhappy  kingdom  was 
torn. 

She  flattered  them  all  in  her  dedications 
—  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  Duke  of  Berry,  Isabella  of 
Bavaria,  the  queen  —  but  she  did  not  at- 
tach herself  to  any  party,  and  she  main- 
tained a  lofty  tone  both  in  morality  and  in 
politics.  There  was  nothing  base  in  her 
flattery.  She  credited  the  objects  of  it 
with  virtues  that  thev  did  not  possess,  but 
the  virtues  were  such  as  they  would  have 
been  much  the  better  for  possessing. 
Praise  for  any  quality  that  was  really  vir- 
tuous, even  though  the  recipient  of  the 
praise  did  not  deserve  it,  was  a  wholesome 
influence  in  a  generation  when  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  chivalrous  ideal  had  reached 
its  worst,  when  courtly  magnificence  of 
living  was  disgraced  by  shameless  orgies, 
and  public  honors  were  sought  by  the 
vilest  intrigues  and  the  most  treacherous 
assassinations. 

One  of  Christine's  first  works  was  s 
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collection  of  chivalrous  precepts  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  god- 
dess Othea  to  Hector  of  Troy  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Othea  is  a  personification  of 
wisdom,  and  she  tells  the  boy,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  maxims  in  verse,  each  followed 
by  explanations  and  exemplifications  in 
prose,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cato  Major, 
what  he  must  do,  and  what  he  must  avoid, 
in  order  to  become  a  perfect  knight.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
whose  faction  was  in  the  ascendant  at 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  Valentine  Visconti, 
was  a  countrywoman  of  Christine's,  and 
this  may  possibly  have  influenced  her  first 
choice  of  a  patron.  There  is,  unfortu- 
nately, no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
cellent precepts  of  this  treatise  had  any 
effect  on  the  duke  himself.  The  paramour 
of  Isabella  was  probably  too  far  gone  in 
unknightiiness  to  be  reclaimed  by  pre- 
cepts. But  it  is  possible  to  believe  that 
the  epistle  of  Othea  was  not  without  an 
influence  on  the  character  of  one  of  the 
brightest  mirrors  of  chivalry,  Dunois,  the 
bastard  of  Orleans,  whom  Valentine  with 
rare  generosity  educated,  and  who  had 
already  before  her  death  given  proof  of 
his  truly  chivalrous  spirit.  Valentine's 
reputation  stands  out  fair  and  spotless 
from  the  dark  background  of  that  profli- 
gate and  intriguing  court.  After  the 
assassination  of  her  husband,  and  her 
fruitless  attempts  to  have  justice  done 
upon  his  murderer,  she  lamented  that  she 
must  look  for  redress  in  the  future  to 
Dunois  rather  than  to  any  of  her  own 
sons.  The  exhortations  of  Christine  may 
have  found  a  suitable  soil  in  his  gallant 
spirit. 

But  Christine  was  indebted  also  to  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  from  which  came  the 
unfair  blow  that  laid  her  first  patron  pros- 
trate. A  few  years  after  she  began  au- 
thorship, in  1403,  she  sent  her  treatise  on 
the  **  Mutation  of  Fortune  "  as  a  new  year's 
gift  to  Philip  the  Hardy,  who  was  for  the 
time  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Paris.  Philip 
sent  her  a  munificent  present  in  return, 
commissioned  her  to  write  the  work  by 
which  she  is  best  known,  the  '*Life  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,"  and  placed  documents 
at  her  disposal.  He  died  three  months 
afterwards,  before  Christine,  rapid  writer 
as  she  was,  had  finished  the  first  part  of 
her  work.  M.  Petitot  remarks  with  jus- 
tice on  this  instance  of  Christine's  ex- 
traordinary facility  in  writing.  The  book 
was  ordered  in  the  month  of  January. 
The  first  part  was  completed  on  the  twen- 
ty-eighth of  April.     It  is  true  that  a  large 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THROUGH  THE  STATES. 


The  approach  to  New  York  is  a  sur- 
prise.    Day  by  day  you  have  been  draw- 
ing nearer  to    that  enormous  American 
continent.     Steam  and  sail  have  carried 
you  from  Europe  over  more  than    three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  ;  you  strain  your 
eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  land;  in  vain. 
The  first  intimation  you  get  of  the  ap- 
proach to  port  is  the  roof  of  some  colos- 
sal  hotel  on   Long   Island,  looming    up 
above  the  horizon  like  some  sea-monster 
floating  on  the  water ;  then  you  see  the 
white   tusks   and  the   pagoda  of  the  ele- 
phant restaurant  on  Coney  Island ;  then  a 
long  line  of  sandy  coast  becomes  visible, 
but  not  a  cliff  or  a  bluff,  and  you  wonder 
if  that  strip  of  low-lying  grey  sand  can  be 
the  edge  and  rampart  of  a  vast  country. 
Gradually  you  steam  up  the  Narrows  ;  the 
ship  sweeps  round  majestically,  and  the 
harDor   of    New   York   bursts   upon    the 
view.  The  entire  water-front  of  New  York 
has  been  spoiled  by  paltry  wooden  piers, 
dirty  and  dilapidated  wharves,  and  hideous 
sheds.     The  journey  up  town  from  the 
wharf,  when  you  have  landed,  is  generally 
made  through  the   meanest  and  dirtiest 
parts  of  the  city,  and  along  badly  paved 
streets  which  a  shower  of  rain  converts 
into  swamps.     But  at  last,  after  jolting 
over  mazes  of  tram-lines  and  passing  un- 
der several  branches  of  the  elevated  rail- 
road, you  reach  Broadway,  the  main  artery 
of  New  York,  deposit  your  baggage   in 
one  of  the  great  caravansaries,  and  pro- 
ceed to  explore  the  city.    The  task  is  not 
difficult,  so  far  as  finding  your   way    is 
concerned.     New  York  is  built  on  a  long 
and   narrow  island  cut  up  into  squares, 
like  all  American  cities,  by  longitudinal 
avenues  and  transversal  streets,  the  ave- 
nues, with  a  few  exceptions,  provided  with 
tram-cars  and  elevated  railways,  the  streets 
with   cross-town  tram-cars   running  from 
side  to  side.     You  see  very  few  private 
carriages  or  cabs;  almost  everylx)dy  uses 
the  public  conveyances,  and  from  morning 
until  night  the  air  is  filled  with  the  clatter 
of   traffic    over  the   huge   paving-stones, 
with  the  incessant  tinkling  of  the  horse- 
car  bells,  and  with  the  rush  and  roar  of 
the  trains,  which  literally  fiy  overhead  in 
mid  air  at  the  height  of  the  second,  and  in 
some  parts  even  of  the  fourth-story  win- 
dows.    At  first  this  rushing  to  and  fro 
seems  as  amusing  as  it  is  novel,  but  very 
soon  it  becomes  irritating.     You  feel  that 
you  are  no  better  than  a  shuttle  in  a  loom, 
forced  to  go  straight  up  or  straight  down, 
backwards  or  forwards  ;  and  if  you  do  at- 


tempt a  little  lateral  movement  you  find 
that  the  trajectory  is  just  as  monotonously 
straight,  only  not  so  long.     Certainly  you 
are  transported  rapidly  from  point  to  point, 
but  with  how  little  comfort  1   The  tranocars 
and   the  elevated  railroad  cars  are  alike 
provided  with  quantities  of   little  straps 
dangling  from  the  ceiling.    There  is  no 
limit  to  the   number  of  passengers  that 
may  be  carried.     In  an   American  tram- 
car  there  is  always  room  for  one  more, 
and   those  who  cannot  find  sitting-room 
**hang  on   by  a   strap.'*    The  business 
man,  the  ladv  who  is  going  down  town  to 
shop,  the  odorous  negro,   the  mechanic, 
the  burly  policeman  who  rides  gratis,  the 
Irish  laborer,  the  girls  and  boys  on  their 
way  to  school  —  in  fact,  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  and  women  —  pack  them- 
selves into  these    cars    and  trains   with 
most    disagreeable    promiscuity.      They 
travel  in  surly  silence,  reading  newspapers, 
or  gazing  hardly  into  space,  and  generally 
imitating  the  conduct  of  the  stolid  con- 
ductor, who  receives  your  five-cent  fare 
without  a  word  of  thanks  and  treads  upon 
your  corns  without  a  word  of  apology. 
The  foreigner  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  surly  iodi£Eerence  of  the  people  with 
whom  one  comes  necessarily  into  contact 
in  daily  life  in  New  York;  such  people, 
I    mean,  as   shopkeepers,  railway-ticket 
clerks,    hotel    waiters,    car     conductors, 
bootblacks.    No  effort  seems  to  be  made 
to  render  the  commonplace  relations  of 
life  agreeable,  and  the  most  elementary 
formula  o{  politeness  have  apparently  dis- 
appeared from  every-day  language.    The 
waiters  rarely  thank  you  for  a   fee,   the 
railway  clerk  flings  down  your  ticket  and 
change  as  if  he  were  angry  with  you  ;  the 
bootblack,  who  charges  ten  cents  for  '*a 
shine,"   has  the  air  of  thinking  himself 
above  his   business.    The   shopkeeper's 
first  desire  seems  to  be  to  assert  his  equal- 
ity and  not  to  sell  his  goods. 

The  exterior  aspect  of  New  York  is 
very  varied.  In  the  old  quarter  of  the 
town  you  find  whole  streets  and  squares 
that  remind  you  of  Holland  or  of  parts  of 
London.  Up  town  and  in  the  cross 
streets  the  predominating  type  of  house  is 
a  graceless,  single-fronted  brown  stone 
structure,  with  a  flight  of  eight  or  ten 
steps  leading  up  to  the  front  door,  and  a 
gieneral  look  of  dingy  respectability.  I 
know  nothing  more  depressing  than  a 
walk  through  one  of  these  cross  streets, 
lined  on  each  side  with  brown  stone 
houses  identically  similar  in  every  detail, 
and  looking  as  if  each  piece  of  them,  from 
the  door-knob  to  the  chimney-pots,  had 
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been  made  accordiDg  to  contract  by  ma- 
chinery and  by  the  gross.  In  the  ave- 
nues, excepting  Broadway,  Madison,  and 
the  aristocratic  Fifth  Avenue,  you  find  a 
most  heterogeneous  congeries  of  build- 
ings, shops  with  cast-iron  fronts,  business 
blocks  with  no  architectural  pretensions, 
shanties  and  shabby  houses  of  all  kinds, 
the  whole  bristling  with  hanging  signs, 
fiat  signs,  gilded  and  painted  figureheads, 
forming  in  perspective  a  veritable  forest, 
which  seems  to  be  rendered  all  the  thicker 
and  more  impenetrable  by  the  iron  pillars 
of  the  elevated  railroads,  the  vistas  of 
lamp-posts,  electric-light  masts,  and  tele- 
graph poles  with  their  close  network  of 
wires  crossing  and  recrossing  and  literally 
obscuring  the  sun.     This  is  doubtless  a 

Cainful  spectacle  to  the  "aesthetic"  eye, 
ut  we  must  remember  that  New  York  is 
mainly  a  business  city;  in  its  streets  and 
avenues  commerce  reigns  with  undisputed 
sway,  and  we  ought  perhaps  to  feel  aston- 
ished that  so  much  heed  is  given  to  mere 
ornament.  The  elevated  railroad,  for  in- 
stance, is  ugly  enough  in  itself,  but  the 
stations  perched  in  the  air  and  approached 
by  covered  stairways  are  really  pretty  fea- 
tures in  the  street  scenery  of  the  city, 
amusing  in  silhouette  and  pleasing  in  color 
and  ornament.  The  Produce  Exchange, 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  quarter,  is  an 
imposing  building  of  grand  and  simple 
proportions,  and  it  has  the  great  merit  of 
appropriateness.  Jefferson  Market  is  a 
neat  structure,  and  many  of  the  new  red 
brick  and  terracotta  buildings  down  town 
are  admirable  specimens  of  architecture 
and  of  intelligent  decoration.  The  wood- 
work, the  panelling  in  native  hard  woods, 
and  the  very  original  and  effective  colored 
glass  so  universally  employed  throughout 
the  eastern  cities,  are  all  good.  Here  the 
native  artists  have  been  left  to  their  own 
resources,  and  they  have  certainly  made 
excellent  use  of  their  abundant  and  varied 
native  materials.  The  Americans  have 
evidently  "gone  in  for"  architecture  and 
decorative  art  within  the  past  few  years 
with  that  same  zeal  and  determination 
which  they  habitually  show  in  their  busi 
ness  enterprises.  But  the  development 
has  perhaps  been  rather  forced ;  much  of 
the  work  bears  the  stamp  of  having  been 
produced  to  fulfil  an  order  for  the  finest 
and  dearest  things  of  the  kind  that  could  be 
had,  and  not  the  most  tasteful  or  the  most 
appropriate.  It  is  evident  also  that  what 
was  in  fashion  one  year  was  not  always 
in  fashion  the  next;  indeed,  I  have  been 
told  that  fashion  in  architecture  in  Amer- 
ica changes  about  every  two  years.    Fifth 


Avenue  and  the  environs  of  Central  Park 
form  the  great  trial  ground  of  the  Ameri- 
can architects  for  town  houses,  just  as 
Newport  does  for  summer  villas.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour's  walk  you  may  see 
what  is  and  what  has  been  considered 
most  modish,  not  only  in  domestic  but 
also  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Fifth 
Avenue  is  lined  with  churches ;  there  are 
Gothic,  Romanesque,  Tudor,  Italian,  By- 
zantine, and  also  barn-like  churches; 
there  are  spires  and  towers  in  evtry  form ; 
but  I  discovered  only  one  church  which 
has  architectural  merit  throughout,  one 
church  which,  so  to  speak,  holds  together 
and  bears  analysis  from  the  points  of  view 
of  art,  usefulness,  and  tradition,  and  that 
is  the  new  Catholic  cathedral.  I  discov- 
ered likewise  but  one  house  in  Fifth  Ave- 
nue which  seemed  to  be  above  criticism 
—  perfect  in  proportions,  in  architectural 
decoration,  and  in  appropriateness.  Amer- 
ica has  yet  to  learn  the  meaning  of  charm 
of  line  and  sobriety  of  ornament.  The 
same  tendency  towards  excess  which 
causes  many  New  Yorkers  to  paint  red 
bricks  redder,  leads  them  also  to  the  erro- 
neous conviction  that  mere  quantity  of 
precious  materials  and  mere  profusion  of 
ornamentation  will  of  itself  produce  a  fine 
effect.  This  tendency  accounts  for  bath- 
rooms with  walls  entirely  covered  with 
enormous  slabs  of  Mexican  onyx,  for 
plain  brown  stone  houses  adorned  —  O 
incongruity! — with  Corinthian  pillars  of 
marble  so  delicately  carved  that  the  capi- 
tals have  to  be  enveloped  permanently  in 
wire  netting  to  protect  them  from  flies  or 
sparrows.  It  accounts  also  for  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  Gothic  cathedral  portal 
serving  as  the  entrance  to  a  Renaissance 
dwelling-house,  and  for  many  other  queer 
combinations  that  may  be  seen  on  either 
side  of  Fifth  Avenue.  The  famous  house 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  which  is  more 
or  less  typical  of  the  style  of  house  inhab- 
ited by  the  American  merchant  princes, 
is  a  good  specimen  of  over-decoration  and 
lavish  profusion  of  rich  material  —  I  speak 
of  the  inside  only.  The  entrance  hall  is 
wholly  of  marble ;  the  floor  is  marble  mo- 
saic, the  walls  are  of  precious  polished 
marble,  the  seats  and  tables  arc  of  mas- 
sive marble.  The  covered  atrium  of  the 
house  has  also  a  mosaic  pavement,  and  is 
surrounded  by  red  marble  pillars  capped 
and  bound  with  bronze;  the  walls  are 
partly  of  marble,  partly  of  fine  woodwork, 
partly  hung  with  Flemish  tapestry,  and 
partly  panelled  with  gilded  and  painted 
papier-machd  work.  The  staircase  is  of 
richly  carved  wood,  and   the  walls  are 
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wainscoted,  while  above  the  wainscoting 
comes  more  gilded  and  painted  papier- 
machd  panelling.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
splendor  of  material  and  workmanship  the 
pressed  papier-machd  looks  cheap  and 
paltry.  How  can  the  designer  have  con- 
ceived such  a  combination?  The  draw- 
ing-room in  this  house  is  dazzlingly  bril- 
liant. It  seems  to  be  full  of  pillars  and 
tables  and  pedestals  of  Mexican  onyx 
with  gilt  mounts;  the  lamps  are  studded 
with  opalescent  and  colored  glass  cabo- 
chons;  the  chairs  are  upholstered  in  the 
most  showy  Japanese  embroidered  silks ; 
the  walls  are  hung  with  red  Japanese  vel- 
vet, studded  with  metal  ornaments,  stones, 
and  brilliants,  which  by  their  dazzling 
scintillation  naturally  destroy  the  e£Eect  of 
a  beautiful  ceiling  painted  by  Galland. 
The  splendor  of  this  room  is  barbaric;  it 
reminds  one  of  the  scenery  of  a  fairy  piece 
at  the  Ch&telet  Theatre.  Throughout  this 
costly  house  one  might  continue  criticism 
in  the  same  strain;  everything  is  too  os- 
tentatiously precious;  the  magnificence  is 
too  lavish  ;  there  is  no  repose,  no  dignity, 
no  quiet  beauty,  the  efiEect  of  which  grows 
upon  you  gradually  and  charms  you  in- 
stead of  merely  striking  you  brusquely 
and  imperiously  with  a  shock  that  lasts 
but  a  moment. 

In  eastern  America  one  sees  so  much 
over-decoration,  so  much  bigness,  so  much 
excess,  that  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that 
it  is  what  people  here  like.  The  Ameri- 
cans do  frankly  glory  in  their  ten-story 
houses,  their  big  ferry-boats  and  river 
steamers  like  floating  palaces,  their  big 
fortunes  and  big  failures,  their  big  news- 
papers, and,  indeed,  in  big  things  of  every 
kind.  The  ordinary  house  furniture  is 
unnecessarily  large  and  heavy,  and  the 
language  of  the  average  American  is  full 
of  exaggerations  and  superlatives,  and 
Titanic  metaphors  couched  in  familiar 
language.  1  imagine  there  must  be  a 
peculiar  magnetic  quality  in  the  air  of 
America  which  stirs  up  Aryan  blood  into 
a  state  of  perpetual  ebullition,  and  aug- 
ments energy  in  every  way.  Hence  the 
unrest  of  American  life,  the  unremitting 
driving,  and  pushing,  and  struggling.  The 
American  man,  as  we  all  know,  is  fond  of 
trotting  horses,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
delights  to  air  his  team  in  the  beautiful 
avenues  of  Central  Park.  You  may  imag- 
ine that  it  is  a  pleasant  relaxation  to  ride 
in  a  light  buggy  behind  a  pair  of  swift 
horses,  and  to  enjoy  the  air,  the  scenery, 
and  the  animation  of  the  park.  No ;  it  is 
really  hard  work.  In  his  insatiable  thirst 
for  activity,  the  American  man  has  trained 


his  trotting  horses  to  pull  by  the  reins 
and  not  by  the  traces,  and  so  he  sits  in  his 
buggy  with  outstretched  arms,  holding 
the  ribbons  taut,  pushing  against  the  dash- 
board with  his  feet ;  and  thus  the  horses 
pull  the  driver,  who  simply  forms  an  ani- 
mated connecting-link  between  them  and 
the  vehicle. 

With  this  love  of  intensity  and  excess, 
imagine  what  the  stage  must  be !     In  this 
as  in  all  other  matters  of  public  concern, 
the  ilite  of  the  American   nation   forms 
only  a  powerless  minority.    The  average 
audience  appreciates  apparently  low  com* 
edy,  burlesque,  melodrama,  ranting,  high 
notes  in  singing,  short  skirts,  and  brilliant 
scenery.    When  Mme.  Judic  first  appeared 
in   New  York,  many  of  the  newspaper 
critics  found  that  that  exquisitely  feminine 
comedienne  did  not  dance  about,  did  not 
show  her  legs,  did  not  sing  loud  enough, 
did  not  know  how  to  make  tdling  effects 
—  all  which,  being  interpreted,  means  that 
Mme.  Judic's  action,  diction,  and  singing 
were  of  a  more  delicate  and  liner  character 
than  those  estimable  critics  could  appre- 
ciate.    One  night  I  went  to  see  the  "Com- 
edy of  Errors  "  at  the  Star  Theatre.    This, 
I  was  told,  was  one  of  the  finest  spectacles 
ever  put  on  the  New  York  stage.     Cer- 
tainly the  scenery  and  the  costumes  were 
very  pretty,  but  the  effect  of  both  was 
much  impaired  by  the  want  of  contrast 
In  the  scenery  the  prevailing  masses  of 
color  were  very  pale  rose  and  green  and 
blue,  under  a  dazzling  white  light;   the 
costumes  also  were  of  those  delicate  and 
luminous  shades,  and  there  was   not   a 
square  foot  of  reposeful  shadow  in  the 
whole  spectacle.    The  parts  of  the  two 
Dromios  were  played  by  two  popular  fa- 
vorites who  excel  in  low-comedy  effects, 
but  the  rest  of  the  actors  and  actresses 
had  but  very  rudimentary  notions  either 
of  elocution  or    deportment ;    the   ladies 
aspirated    their  h's   with   an    affectation 
which  showed   that  they  had  not  always 
been  accustomed  to  that  effort ;  the  ballet- 
girls  had  not  learned  one  of  the  first  les- 
sons  in   choregraphy,   which   is   to   look 
pleasant  and  smiling ;  their  faces  were  dull 
and  expressionless,  and  their  feet  not  so 
nimble  as   they  might  have  been.     This 
spectacle  was  not  a  complete  success  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view,  but  an  effort  had 
been  made;  and  therein  lies  one  of  the 
charms  of  America,  that  efforts  are  being 
made  all  the  time,  and  in  the  course  of 
years  these  efforts  will  doubtless  produce 
wonderful  results.    **  All  we  want  is  a  few 
more  years,'*  is  an  expression  frequently 
on  the  lips  of  the  patriotic  American. 
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A  few  more  years  I  Yes,  and  perhaps 
the  establishment  of  professors  of  civili- 
zattoD  and  of  the  science  of  life  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Union  — professors  who 
would  teach  the  beauty  of  elegance  of  life 
and  manners,  and  expound  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  moderation  and  the  mean  by 
reference  to  modern  instances.  I  can 
imagine  the  objection  that  some  American 
reader  will  raise.  **  You  are  forming  con- 
clusions too  exclusively  from  obsei  nations 
of  New  York,"  he  will  say.  "But  New 
York  is  not  a  political  centre,  nor  a  liter- 
ary centre,  nor  a  centre  of  fashion.  It  is 
simply  a  commercial  centre.  The  stamp 
of  New  York  cannot  give  currency  to  a 
book,  a  picture,  a  stage  play,  or  a  man  or 
a  woman."  It  is  indisputable  that  at  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Baltimqre,  or  Chicago, 
people  form  their  own  judgment  of  men 
and  things  independently  of  New  York ; 
but  in  spite  of  that,  the  prestige  of  New 
York  remains.  No  other  city  in  the 
United  States  impresses  the  foreigner  in 
the  same  way;  no  other  city  has  that 
unmistakable  air  of  being  one  of  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world  which  New  York  has. 
Washington,  which  the  foreigner  is  fre- 
quently requested  to  admire  as  being, 
potentially  at  least,  the  prettiest  city  in 
America,  is  the  State  capital,  and  thanks 
to  the  diplomatists,  the  statesmen,  and  the 
many  people  of  means  and  leisure  who 
have  chosen  the  city  of  broad  streets  for 
their  home,  Washington  is  also  a  social 
and  intellectual  centre,  just  as  Versailles 
was  in  the  olden  times.  But  when  did  the 
opinion  of  Versailles  venture  to  pit  itself 
against  the  opinion  of  Paris  ?  Who  would 
attempt  to  persuade  the  foreigner  that  the 
sporadic  nudity  of  Washington  had  the 
aspect  of  a  capital?  The  Capitol  is,  in- 
deed, a  grand  and  majestic  building  eirte- 
riorly,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  monument 
the  feature  that  perhaps  impresses  itself 
most  indelibly  on  the  visitor's  memory  is 
the  grandiose  proportions  of  the  spittoons. 
The  other  government  buildings  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  have  also  a  certain 
chilling  vastness  in  their  proportions.  But 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  lined  with  fine  trees 
and  mean  houses,  will  suggest  the  Champs 
Elys^es  only  to  a  very  unretentive  mem- 
ory. Of  all  the  eastern  cities  Boston  is 
the  roost  suggestive  of  stable  civilization 
and  more  widely  spread  refinement ;  but 
no  one  could  mistake  that  hospitable  and 
agreeable  city  for  a  national  capital.  The 
equalitarian  American  —  proud  of  his  city, 
proud  of  his  State,  devoted  to  local  inter- 
ests, as  a  good  citizen  should  be  —  pro- 
tests,  as    one    can   readily    understand, 


against  the  supremacy  of  New  York.  The 
Boston  blue-stocking  will  slyly  remark  that 
she  is  in  the  habit  of  going  to  New  York 
when  she  needs  intellectual  repose.  Such 
protestations  of  independence  and  local 
self-sufficiencv  form  a  healthy  element  in 
the  national  life ;  but  the  fact,  neverthe- 
less, remains  that  New  York  does  impose 
its  influence  on  the  other  cities  of  Amer- 
ica. New  York,  it  may  be  urged,  is  a 
cosmopolitan  centre;  but,  in  American 
civilization,  is  not  the  predominating  influ- 
ence cosmopolitan?  And  does  not  this 
influence  radiate  mainly  from  New  York  ? 
New  York  society  exists  by  itself,  says  an 
American  authority,  Miss  Gail  Hamilton, 
and  outside  that  city  **  there  exists  a  great 
wide  independent  world,  which  not  only 
receives  no  law  from  New  York,  but  never 
thinks  of  New  York,  does  not  know  that 
there  is  any  New  York.  It  is  in  the  city 
and  in  the  country.  It  has  all  the  con- 
veniences, all  the  refinements,  and  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  modern  material  life. 
It  has  as  much  intelligence  as  New  York  ; 
it  reads  more,  thinks  more,  and  deals  with 
more  things.  It  speaks  as  gently  and  it 
stands  more  firm."  Making  allowance 
for  a  little  feminine  exaggeration,  this 
statement  of  the  case  is  doubtless  correct, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  The  prestige  attached 
to  New  York  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at 
large  must  not  be  traced  to  the  influence 
merely  of  its  social  life ;  it  is  rather  the 
prestige  of  the  greatest,  the  richest,  and 
the  most  brilliant  of  American  cities,  the 
prestige  of  the  city  which  sums  up  in  its 
varied  life  and  interests  the  roost  charac- 
teristic and  original  aspects  of  American 
civilization.  The  refinements  and  lux- 
uries of  material  life  are  to  be  found  all 
over  the  country;  intellectual  life  in  all  its 
phases  is  spread  widely  throughout  the 
different  States,  and  the  traveller  who  is 
accustomed  to  the  broad  divisions  of  Eu- 
ropean society  into  that  of  the  capitals 
and  that  of  the  provinces,  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  universality  of  a  certain 
kind  of  social  life  in  America.  Wherever 
he  goes  he  is  sure  to  find  intelligent,  well- 
informed,  sociable  people,  with  whom  it  is 
interesting  to  talk,  and  whose  wide  sym- 
pathies and  varied  curiosity  renders  their 
commerce  agreeable.  One  might  also  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  narrow-minded  man 
or  woman  is  a  rarity  in  America,  while 
equality  and  democracy,  and  a  general 
habit  of  self-reliance  and  independent 
judgment  render  it  impossible  for  any 
single  citizen  or  any  group  of  citizens  to 
put  himself  or  themselves  above  the 
others.     Criticism  is  everybody's  right, 
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and  a  ri^ht  which  is  very  freely  exercised. 
And  so  the  term  society  in  America  comes 
to  have  a  very  vague  signification ;  and, 
indeed,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  dem- 
ocratic repubh'c  ?  Look  at  modern  France. 
What  is  meant  by  French  society?  Is  it 
the  old  noblesse^  whose  members  are  often 
richer  in  titles  than  in  money,  and  who 
live  dismally  in  their  country  houses  be- 
cause they  can  no  longer  afford  to  make  a 
figure  at  Paris?  Is  it  the  aristocracy  of 
finance,  that  spends  its  money  freely  on 
JtUs  and  luxury?  Is  it  the  rich  bour- 
geoisie? Is  it  Madame  X.'s  set,  or  the 
set  of  the  Baronne  Z.  ?  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  arbiter  to  decide.  Each  set  has 
the  right  to  consider  its  company  the 
most  select  and  elegant,  or  the  most  amus- 
ing, or  the  roost  intellectual,  although  of 
course  great  prestige  attaches  to  an  ancient 
and  historical  name.  In  America  society 
has  a  still  vaguer  signification  than  it  has 
in  France.  There  is  no  autocrat,  no  dis- 
penser of  social  reputation,  oo  supreme 
authoritv  —  like  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
England,  for  instance  —  who  is  cognisant 
of  the  entire  area  of  American  society. 
London  society,  it  has  been  said,  is  D0wa« 
days  a  chaotic  congeries  of  sets,  more  or 
less  exclusive,  living  a  monotonous,  unio- 
tellectual,  and  wearisome  life,  the  object 
of  which  is  ostensibly  amusement,  while 
really  it  is  the  satisfaction  of  social  vanity, 
the  doing  of  **  the  correct  thing,*'  the  strict 
observance  of  all  the  conventional  rules 
and  customs  of  life,  conduct,  morality, 
and  manners  which  have  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Amer- 
ican society  is  likewise  composed  of  an 
infinity  of  sets,  but  these  sets  can  claim 
letters  patent  from  no  supreme  voucher. 
In  each  city  social  relations  are  based 
mainly  on  congeniality;  and  in  certain 
cities,  like  New  York  and  Boston,  more 
or  less  prestige  is  attached  to  birth,  but 
so  little  that  it  would  hardly  count  at  all 
in  comparison  with  intelligence  and  emi- 
nent social  qualities  unsupported  by  birth. 
Even  in  English  society  the  principle  of 
aristocracy  has  been  largely  superseded 
by  the  principle  of  plutocracy;  and  then 
again  after  all,  birth  in  America  is  a  mat- 
ter of  so  few  years.  In  New  York  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers  may 
look  down  upon  the  parvenus  who  can 
only  trace  their  descent  three  generations 
backwards,  much  more  so  upon  the  up> 
starts  of  only  two  generations.  But  prac- 
tically this  family  pride  offers  oo  obstacle 
to  real  merit  aocf  intelligence. '  The  pres- 
tige of  old  and  stable  fortunes  is  naturally 
greater  than  that  of  fortunes  recently  ac- 


quired, whose  owners  have  generally  beeo 
so  wholly  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  riches 
that  they  have  neglected  to  acquire  that 
degree  of  culture  without  which  social 
intercourse,  as  distinguished  from  friend* 
ship  or  mere  good  fellowship,  cannot  exist. 
In  New  York  then,  as  in  London,  but  with 
far  less  precision  in  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, society  is  composed  of  many  sets, 
some  more  fashionable,  more  stylish,  and 
more  select  than  others.  There  have 
been,  and  there  still  are,  in  that  city 
hostesses  who  have  had  the  manners  and 
bearing  of  duchesses  of  the  old  rigime^ 
and  whose  qualities  have  naturally  made 
them  prominent  figures  in  social  life,  hot 
they  have  always  held  their  position  in 
virtue  of  their  personality  and  not  merely 
of  their  birth  or  of  their  wealth.  The 
Americans  would  never  submit  to  be 
bored  by  dull  formalism  ;  their  object,  so 
far  as  society  is  concerned,  is  amusement, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Anglo- 
maniacs,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  mere 
conformity  to  convention ;  they  demand 
real  amusement.  At  a  ball,  a  reception,  a 
dinner  party,  or  any  other  social  meeting, 
and  above  all  in  life  at  the  seaside  and  at 
the  inland  watering-places,  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  restraint  and  an  easy  familiarity 
which  simply  astounds  the  European. 
The  most  complete  liberty  of  flirtation 
seems  to  be  the  privilege  of  both  sexes; 
you  make  friends  with  great  facility,  and 
you  find  that  everybody  is  bent  simply 
upon  "having  a  lovely  time  "  and  helping 
his  or  her  neighbor  to  do  the  same. 
There  is  far  less  regard  for  appearances, 
and  far  less  ostentatious  respectability 
than  there  is  in  England;  but  there  is 
less  hypocritical,  virtue  and  more  real 
morality.  Considering  the  very  great 
freedom  of  intercourse  allowed  to  the 
young  men  and  women,  and  the  rarity  of 
any  mishaps  resulting  therefrom,  one  can 
only  conclude  that  the  sense  of  honor  is 
very  highly  developed  in  both  boys  and 
girls.  There  are,  too,  many  evidences 
which  go  to  show  that  the  cultivated 
American  man  has  got  rid  of  much  of  that 
underlay  of  coarse  fibre  which  renders  his 
English  cousins  somewhat  stiff  and  con- 
strained in  their  manners,  as  if  they  were 
perpetually  afraid  of  cracking  their  thio 
veneer  of  refinement. 

We  Europeans  have  heard  much  talk 
about  the  superiority  of  the  railway  and 
hotel  systems  of  America.  Thanks  to  the 
competition  of  rival  lines,  travelling  in  the 
Eastern  States  is  very  cheap.  The  dif- 
ferent companies  seem  to  be  perpetually 
trying  to  ruin  each  other  by  underselliogi 
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and  in  every  town  you  will  find  a  number 
of  agencies  where  you  can  buy  '*  cut-rate  " 
tickets  for  almost  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  struggle  between  such  and  such  com- 
panies, the  price  of  the  ticket  varies.  For 
instance,  a  ticket  for  the  thousand-mile 
ride  between  New  York  and  Chicago  has 
been  as  low  as  five  dollars,  and  last  year 
it  oscillated  between  twelve  and  seventeen 
dollars.  The  railway  stations,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  miserable  places,  where 
information  is  a  rare  commodity  and  po- 
liteness  still  rarer.  In  America  you  are 
supposed  to  know,  and  if  you  do  not  know, 
woe  betide  you.  That  great  blessing  of 
English  life,  the  obliging  railway  porter, 
is  unknown  in  America.  The  trains  are 
made  up  of  carriages  all  of  the  same  class 
and  of  the  same  model,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Pullman  sleeping  and  "  chair>cars,'' 
or,  as  we  should  call  them,  drawing-room 
cars.  The  ordinary  car  has  a  passage 
down  the  middle,  and  seats  on  either  side 
for  some  fifty  persons  in  all ;  at  one  end 
is  a  stove,  and  at  the  other  a  lavabo  and  a 
receptacle  for  iced  water ;  each  seat  holds 
two  passengers,  with  very  little  room  for 
knees  arid  elbows,  and  none  whatever  for 
bag  or  portmanteau;  overhead  are  little 
narrow  shelves  of  netting  about  large 
enough  to  hold  a  bag  of  bonbons  or  a  roll 
of  music.  These  cars  are  often  prettily 
decorated  with  native  hard  woods,  and  they 
have  two  advantages;  they  are  well  venti- 
lated, and  you  can  walk  from  car  to  car  the 
whole  length  of  the  train.  But  for  comfort 
they  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Euro- 
pean carriages  ;  and  the  promiscuity  which 
the  system  involves  is  far  from  agreeable, 
especially  if  you  happen  to  be  travelling 
in  parts  where  noisy  or  inebriated  negroes 
are  frequent  passengers.  An  American 
train  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  hotel  on 
wheels.  Restaurant  and  sleeping  cars  are 
taken  on  and  o£E  as  circumstances  require ; 
and  the  newsboys  who  travel  on  the  trains 
ofEer  you  the  journals  of  the  last  town  you 
have  traversed,  and  try  to  tempt  you  alter- 
nately with  cigars,  fruit,  fans,  pirated 
editions  of  novels,  travelling-caps  —  "  pro- 
tects from  draughts,  keeps  the  'ead  cool  *' 
—  and  other  triHes.  A  profios  oi  p'lrsiied 
books,  I  was  amused  one  day  when  the 
train  in  which  I  was  travelling  happened 
to  pass  over  a  stretch  of  Canadian  terri- 
tory. The  moment  we  had  crossed  the 
frontier,  at  the  first  station,  a  boy  boarded 
the  train  with  a  new  stock  of  novels  pub- 
lished by  some  Montreal  house.  **  Better 
paper,"  cried  the  boy,  "better  print,  bet- 
ter authors !    Howells's  new  novel !    Yes, 


sir,  that's  the  beauty  of  it.  We  get  the 
American  authors  in  cheap  editions  here, 
sir,  because  there  ain't  no  copyright.  On 
the  United  States  side  o'  the  frontier  thev 
can  only  reprint  the  English  authors.^' 
And  oft  he  went,  offering  the  newest 
American  novels  for  twenty-five  cents 
each,  *•  better  paper,  better  authors !  ** 
The  beauty  of  it  is,  to  use  the  newsboy's 
phrase,  that  negotiations  for  a  copyright 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  now  been  going  on  for  some 
forty  years  without  any  marked  progress 
having  been  made. 

When  you  arrive  at  your  destination  on 
one  of  these  trains,  your  troubles  begin 
again.  Your  trunk  has  been  taken  charge 
of  by  the  baggage  expressman,  who  gives 
you  a  check,  and  at  a  charge  of  fifty  cents 
undertakes  to  deliver  it  to  any  hotel  you 
choose.  But  you  and  your  hand-bags  and 
wraps  and  overcoats,  what  becomes  of 
you  ?  Hotel  omnibuses  are  not  universal, 
cabs  are  rare,  landaus  —  the  commonest 
public  carriage  in  New  York  —  are  very 
dear,  and  often  you  have  no  alternative 
but  to  walk  or  to  jump  into  the  tram-car. 
But  which  tram-car  passes  near  the  hotel 
you  have  chosen  ?  Where  is  the  obliging 
porter  who  helps  you  with  your  baggage, 
and  guides  your  steps  in  a  strange  town  ? 
However,  we  will  suppose  that  you  have 
arrived  at  an  hotel  and  that  your  baggage 
has  followed  you.  What  a  strange  place ! 
Imagine  a  great  hall  glaring  with  electric 
light  and  bristling  with  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, or  bronze  griffons,  or  something 
equally  horrible.  The  floor  is  of  marble, 
dotted  over  with  flaunting  red  cuspadores 
{Anxlice^  spittoons),  strewn  with  cigar 
stumps,  and  maculated  with  tobacco  juice 
and  half-chewed  quids.  Amidst  this  glare 
and  foulness  are  scores  of  easy-chairs, 
rocking-chairs,  and  men  sitting  and  stand- 
ing, all  smoking,  or  talking,  or  chewing. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  the  desk  of  the 
laconic  clerk,  who  flings  your  key  upon 
the  marble  counter  with  a  clatter;  then  to 
the  right  and  left  are  a  cigar-shop,  a  bar- 
room, a  news-stand,  a  barber's  shop  — 
sometimes  called  a  **  tonsorial  parlor  '*  — 
an  outfitter's  shop,  a  bootblack's  stand, 
and  a  telegraph  orace,  generally  presided 
over  by  a  pretty  maiden  who  speaks 
through  her  nose  and  is  looking  out  for  a 
husband.  At  the  news-stall  you  often  see 
a  little  boy  of  nine  or  ten  in  charge ;  he 
has  to  stand  on  a  stool  and  reach  up  to 
hand  you  your  change,  but  he  already 
chews  a  wooden  toothpick  like  his  elders, 
and  looks  as  disappointed  and  embittered 
as  a  man  of  fifty.    Furthermore,  all  the 
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lower  part  of  the  hotel  is  apparently  a 
public  thoroughfare,  and  anybody  may 
walk  in  and  make  use  of  its  conveniences 
without  any  questions  being  asked,  a  fact 
which  enables  the  municipalities  to  dis- 
pense with  the  erection  of  those  necessary 
structures  which  prudish  Boston  calls 
*'sanitaries." 

I  failed  to  discover  any  semblance  of 
comfort  in  any  of  the  ordinary  American 
hotels.  The  bedrooms  are  furnished  in  a 
paltry  manner;  the  toilet  utensils  are  of 
the  commonest  description;  the  gas 
bracket  is  invariably  placed  inconven- 
iently with  regard  to  the  looking-<;|ass, 
and  the  service  is  indifferent.  One  of  the 
great  problems  of  American  life  is  domes- 
tic service.  In  the  private  houses  you 
never  see  a  retinue  of  servants  such  as 
we  have  in  England.  An  American  citi- 
zen cannot  wear  another  man's  livery ;  an 
American  woman  would  sooner  "go  out 
West "  than  go  into  service.  The  ser- 
vants and  waiters  throughout  the  country 
are,  therefore,  almost  exclusively  Irish  or 
other  foreigners,  and  negroes  or  people 
of  color,  who  almost  always  seem  discon- 
tented  and  above  their  work.  In  vain  the 
innocent  traveller  places  his  boots  outside 
his  bedroom  door  when  he  retires  to  rest ; 
no  notice  will  be  taken  of  them,  unless  a 
thief  should  happen  to  fancy  them.  When 
you  rise  in  the  morning  you  must  put  your 
dirty  boots  on  and  take  them  to  be  cleaned 
on  your  feet,  and  you  may  congratulate 
yourself  if  the  bootblack's  stand  is  not 
stationed  down  in  the  cellar  amongst  the 
cockroaches  and  the  waterclosets. 

The  eating  arrangements  in  an  Ameri- 
can hotel  are  peculiar.  Supposing  that 
you  elect  to  live  on  the  American  plan, 
you  pay  three,  four,  or  five  dollars  a  day 
or  more,  according  to  your  bedroom,  and 
you  eat  as  much  as  you  please  and  as 
often  as  you  please.  Four  meals  a  day 
are  prepared,  and  the  cloth  is  practically 
laid  all  day  long  for  breakfast,  midday 
dinner  or  lunch,  late  dinner,  tea  or  supper. 
You  walk  into  the  dining  room,  which  is 
generally  of  immense  size,  and  the  mo- 
ment you  cross  the  threshold  a  gigantic 
colored  man,  in  dress  coat  and  white  cra- 
vat, snaps  his  fingers  at  you,  waves  his 
arms  command! ngly,  and  assigns  you  a 
place  at  one  of  the  tables.  This  negro  is 
a  **  walker,"  and  fulfils  the  same  duties  as 
a  maitre  {fhdt€l\n  a  French  restaurant. 
He  is  ornamental,  fussy,  and  of  very  little 
use.  The  place  assigned  to  you,  without 
your  having  been  consulted  as  to  whether 
you  have  any  preference  in  the  matter, 
will  be  at  a  table  where  some  six  to  a 


dozen  people  can  sit  —  a  large,  broad  table, 
with  an  enormous  cruet-stand  in  the  cen- 
tre containing  all  the  condiments  and 
sauces  under  the  sun,  and  two  small  flag- 
ons full  of  oil  and  vinegar.  The  moment 
you  have  taken  your  seat  a  negro  rushes 
up  and  pours  you  out  a  glass  of  iced  water, 
which  forms  the  universal  drink  of  the 
Americans  at  meals.  You  cannot  escape 
from  this  glass  of  iced  water  from  the  day 
you  set  foot  on  American  soil  to  the  day 
you  leave  it;  it  pursues  you  even  into 
your  bedroom,  for  if  by  chance  you  ring 
your  bell  there  follows  a  few  seconds  later 
a  furious  dash  at  the  door,  and  the  inevi- 
table pitcher  of  iced  water  is  borne  in  and 
deposited  on  the  table.  The  w^aiter  asks 
no  questions.  Any  man  in  the  United 
States  who  rings  his  bedroom  bell,  whether 
late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning,  can 
want  only  one  thing  —  iced  water.  The 
glass  of  water  having  been  placed  at  your 
elbow  at  the  dinner-table,  we  will  say,  a 
negro  waiter  bends  serenely  over  you,  and 
waits  in  silence  for  your  orders.  The 
whole  dinner  must  be  ordered  at  once,  and 
it  is  all  served  at  once.  Thus  you  say,  of 
course  without  any  of  the  formula  of  po- 
liteness, **  Bring  me  some  oysters  on  the 
half-shell,  green  turtle  soup,  some  clam 
chowder,  some  halibut  steak,  green  goose 
and  apple  sauce,  lambs'  fries,  sweet  pota- 
toes, egg-plant,  succotash,  stewed  toma- 
toes, Roquefort  cheese,  lemon  pudding, 
cranberry  pie,  cakes,  watermelon,  and 
French  bread."  And  the  negro  departs 
without  a  word,  and  returns  with  as  many 
of  these  dishes  as  he  has  succeeded  in 
remembering,  and  then  be  arranges  them 
like  a  rampart  before  you.  And  if  you 
wish  to  do  at  Rome  as  do  the  Romans, 
you  dip  into  this  dish  and  that  dish,  tast- 
ing of  several  simultaneously ;  you  mix  up 
as  many  flavors  as  you  can,  and  leave  hall 
of  each  dish  unconsumed.  The  wasteful- 
ness of  this  American  system  is  terrible 
to  think  of.  And  what  a  disgusting  sight 
it  is  to  see  a  table-full  of  people,  each 
one  behind  his  semicircular  barricade  of 
dishes,  all  of  them  getting  cold  and  all  of 
them  more  or  less  in  a  mess  I  How  one 
does  long  to  have  the  choice  of  a  dozen 
dishes  carefully  prepared  and  decently 
served,  instead  of  having  to  select  from 
the  hundred  dishes,  lukewarm  and  poorly 
cooked,  that  figure  on  the  bill  of  fare  of 
an  average  American  hotel !  And  the 
crockery  and  the  knives  I  Dishes  and 
cups  and  saucers  of  the  coarsest  white 
pottery,  very  thick  and  heavy,  and  knives 
that  have  no  cutting  edge,  but  are  silver- 
plated,  in  order  that  oo  citizeo  may  have 
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to  demean  himself  by  polishing  them. 
The  very  best  cofEee  in  the  world  will 
taste  poor  when  drunk  out  of  a  cup  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick ;  and  reed  birds  on 
toast,  one  of  the  most  indisputably  deli- 
cate of  American  specialities,  would  taste 
all  the  sweeter  if  served  on  a  porcelain 
dish.  Immediate  and  thorough  reform  is 
needed  in  American  household  crockery. 
There  are,  I  know,  exceptions,  and  there 
are  some  first-class  residential  and  family 
hotels  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  where 
the  service  is  good  and  the  crockery  deli- 
cate porcelain.  Here  I  am  speaking  of 
the  average  caravansary,  with  from  two  to 
eight  hundred  bedrooms  —  "one  of  our 
great  American  hotels  "  —  where  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  lodge  and  seem  con- 
tented. These  caravansaries  are  simply 
dens  of  barbarism.  Their  gaudy  archi- 
tecture and  showy  decoration,  their  furni- 
ture, their  cooking,  are  all  barbarous  and 
abominable. 

These  and  many  other  details  strike 
the  traveller  strongly  at  first,  and  his 
serenity  is  being  constantly  ruffled  by  the 
stolid  indifference  of  waiters  and  the 
brusqueness  and  familiarity  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  public  in  general.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  you  discover  that  there  is 
no  positive  intention  on  their  part  of  be- 
ing unobliging  or  rude.  It  is  simply  a 
want  of  delicacy,  a  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  amenities  of  life  and  manners,  a 
habit  of  self-help  and  self-reliance,  practi- 
cality carried  to  its  utmost  limits.  And 
you  know,  too,  above  all,  that,  however 
rough  and  brusque  an  American  man  may 
appear,  he  has  complete  respect  for  wom- 
anhood, which  is  by  no  means  a  barbarous 
characteristic.  A  woman,  whether  she 
be  spinster  or  wife,  or  a  mere  girl,  may 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  United  States 
to  the  other  unattended  without  fear  of 
meeting  with  insult  or  harm,  and  with  the 
certainty  on  the  contrary  of  finding  ready 
and  willing  help  from  all  the  men  whose 
services  she  may  need,  and  that,  too, 
whatever  their  station  in  life  may  be.  In 
the  minutise  of  civilization  the  Americans 
have  much  to  learn ;  but  their  hearts  are 
in  the  right  place,  and  one  of  these  days 
perhaps  the  masses  will  come  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  qualities  of  heart  gain  by 
gracefulness  in  their  manifestation. 

If  the  lone  traveller,  condemned  to  hotel 
life  and  solitary  wanderings  in  strange 
cities,  finds  America  a  comfortless  place, 
the  stranger  who  arrives  with  a  few  good 
letters  of  introduction  will  have  as  pleasant 
a  time  as  he  could  desire.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  a  delightful  way  of  passing  you 


on  from  friend  to  friend.  Everywhere 
your  letters  of  introduction  will  procure 
you  obliging  cicerones;  you  will  be  shown 
the  sights  and  curiosities  in  the  most 
agreeable  conditions;  and  the  privileges 
of  the  best  clubs  in  the  city  will  be  yours 
while  you  stay.  And  very  splendid  and 
comfortable  places  these  clubs  are,  pecul- 
iarly rich  in  easy-chairs,  and  provided 
with  fine  libraries  and  excellent  cooks. 
In  New  York  you  will  be  handsomely  en- 
tertained at  the  Union,  the  University,  the 
Union  League,  the  Bohemian  Lotos,  or 
the  artistic  and  old-fashioned  Century,  and 
in  none  of  these  establishments  will  the 
fastidious  traveller  have  to  complain  of 
the  cooking,  of  the  service,  or  of  lack  of 
comfort.  The  Union  League  club-house 
is  larger  and  more  luxurious  than  any  club 
in  London.  Exteriorly  the  building  may 
not  perhaps  command  unmixed  admira- 
tion, and  parts  of  the  interior  decoration 
might  be  criticised,  but  on  the  whole  there 
is  a  completeness  of  comfort  to  be  found 
there  which  surpasses  anything  I  have 
seen  in  London  or  Paris.  The  staircase, 
with  its  fine  decoration  of  colored  glass  ; 
the  hardwood  wall-panelling;  the  variety 
of  ornamentation  in  the  smaller  rooms; 
the  magnificent  dining-room  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  with  its  windows  commanding 
a  view  of  half  New  York  ;  the  fine  open 
Gothic  roof,  painted  in  a  rich  and  original 
manner ;  all  this  is  most  convenient,  roomy, 
and  novel  in  aspect.  In  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Chicago  you  will  be  taken  to 
club-houses  as  monumental  as  those  of 
New  York.  In  Boston  you  will  find  the 
quintessence  of  New  England  refinement 
at  the  Somerset  Club,  which  occupies  two 
charming  old  red-brick  houses,  with  broad 
low  windows  looking  out  on  Beacon  Street 
and  over  the  Common.  The  Somerset  is 
select  and  fashionable,  and  its  members 
speak  of  the  Mayflower  and  of  Plymouth 
Rock  with  respect  and  veneration.  Then 
there  is  the  Union  Club,  sedate,  pro- 
foundly respectable,  and  thoroughly  com- 
fortable, and  the  Country  Club,  out  in  the 
suburbs,  beyond  Brookline,  a  delightful 
old  country  house,  surrounded  by  forty 
acres  of  park.  The  Country  Club  tends 
rather  towards  sport,  and  in  the  grounds 
are  private  tracks  for  flat  racing  and  hurdle 
racing.  In  all  these  clubs  the  English 
traveller  will  be  made  perfectly  at  home, 
and  the  company  will  prove  as  genial, 
talkative,  and  cosmopolitan  as  he  could 
desire,  for  the  Americans  are,  if  possible, 
greater  club-lovers  than  we  English. 

The  hospitality  that  the  properly  recom- 
mended traveller  will  receive  in  private 
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houses  is  of  the  most  cordial  and  charm- 
iog  kiod.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  America 
early  in  the  autumn  you  will  have  a  chance 
of  seeing  some  beautiful  country  houses, 
and  of  judging  somewhat  of  American 
home  life  in  its  least  ceremonious  form. 
Your  Chicago  friend,  for  instance,  who 
passes  his  days  in  solving  colossal  arith- 
metical problems  and  in  superintending 
gigantic  business  operations,  will  enter- 
tain you  at  a  house  a  few  miles  out  of 
town,  perched  on  a  blufiE  overlooking  Lake 
Michigan,  and  will  probably  ask  you  to 
admire  his  lawn  first  of  all.  A  good  lawn 
cannot  be  created  in  a  few  months ;  it  is 
one  of  the  features  of  rural  England  which 
the  Americans  most  admire  and  envy,  and 
the  possession  of  a  country  house  with  a 
fine  lawn  that  has  a  past  of  several  years 
is  almost  equivalent  to  descent  from  a 
Pilgrim  Father,  particularly  in  a  voung 
city  like  Chicago.  The  house  insiae  will 
doubtless  be  adorned  with  pictures  and 
Japanese  bibelots  and  fine  draperies, 
everything  a  little  too  showy,  perhaps, 
and  a  little  too  big.  But  that  is  inevi- 
table, for  everything  in  Chicago  is  big; 
the  streets  are  the  longest  and  broadest 
in  the  Union,  the  grain  elevators  are  the 
biggest  in  the  country,  and  so,  too,  are  the 
women.  Your  host,  however,  although 
he  may  not  have  been  able  to  escape 
entirely  the  contagion  of  that  craze  for 
bigness  which  is  peculiarly  rampant  in 
Chicago,  will  be  a  most  interesting  man 
to  talk  with  —  well  read,  full  of  strange 
experiences  of  life,  and  probably  a  zealous 
collector  of  books  withal,  or  of  engravings. 
As  for  your  hostess,  she  will  extend  to 
you  that  smooth  and  caressing  hospitality 
of  which  the  American  women  have  the 
secret.  And  when  you  reflect  that  Chi- 
cago has  risen  from  ashes  to  its  present 
splendor  of  granite  palaces  and  imposing 
avenues  in  the  brief  space  of  some  twelve 
years,  your  astonishment  is  not  without  a 
mingled  feeling  of  respect  for  the  men 
and  women  who  have  been  the  makers  of 
this  prosperity,  and  who  all  seem  so  very 
young  to  have  achieved  so  much. 

In  speaking  of  Chicago  1  have  chosen 
an  extreme  instance,  but  still  one  of  the 
roost  interesting  of  the  many  specimens 
of  civilization  in  process  of  evolution 
which  America  offers  to  the  observer.  In 
aristocratic  and  Catholic  Baltimore  one  is 
not  astonished  to  find  the  elegancies  and 
refinements  of  life  commonly  appreciated 
by  the  wealthy  classes.  In  New  York,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  or  in  the 
quiet  old  villages  of  Long  Island,  with 
their  two  centuries  of  history,  one  is  not 
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altogether  surprised    to   find    delightful 
country  mansions  surrounded  by  parks 
and  gardens,   rich   in   all   the   comforts 
and    luxuries    of    life,    including    even 
French  cooks  and  perfectly  trained  £uro> 
pean  servants.     In  Quaker  Philadelphia, 
around  Independence  Hall  and  Washing* 
ton   Square,  respectability  and  dignified 
self-satisfaction  are  evidently  appropriate. 
In  Boston,  the  Athens  of  America,  long 
famous  for  its  culture  and  refinement,  one 
naturally  expects  to  find  an  improved  and 
revised  edition  of  all  that  is  best  in  En- 
glish civilization,  and  none  but  a  profane 
observer  or  a  renegade  native  would  dare 
to  accuse  the  Bostonians  either  of  prig* 
gishness    or   provincialism.     But   refine- 
ment and  elegance  in  Chicago  are  cer- 
tainly a  surprise,  and  yet  they  exist  in  a 
large  degree,  and  where  the  realization 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  the  intention  is 
always  good.     One    might    perhaps    say 
that  the  intention  is  just  a  little  exuberant 
in   the   great  "Gateway  of   the   West.** 
The  shops  in  State  Street  are  rather  too 
gorgeous ;  the  plate-glass  windows  are,  I 
suppose,  the   biggest  in   the  world,  and 
behind  them  you  see  in   splendid  array 
the  latest  Parisian  novelties  in  dresses 
and  millinery,  the  newest  porcelain  orna* 
ments  from  the  Palais  Royal,  the  largest 
faience  or  glass  vases  that  have  ever  been 
made,  the  most  showy  bronzes  from  the 
Marais,  the  most  elaborate  productions 
of  native  and  foreign  silversmiths.     You 
feel  that  the  people  of  the  city  are  all  the 
time  making  vigorous  efforts  to  become 
civilized.     But    on    what   a   stupendous 
scale  1     Look   at    those   immense    eight- 
story  business  blocks  with  their  facades 
supported  by  cast-iron  pillars,  and  deco- 
rated with    indestructible  mammoth   ce- 
ment ornaments,  combined  with  the  larg- 
est terracotta  plaques  ever  baked.     Look 
at  the  huge  post-office;  the  wide  streets; 
the  lofty  telegraph  poles,  taller  than  any 
other    telegraph    poles    in    the    United 
States;    the    electric    lights    strung    tip 
at  dizzy  heights;  the  immense   turoiag 
bridges  that  swing  round  to  give  passage 
to  great  ships,  and  make  parts  of  Chicago 
resemble   Rotterdam  seen  through  a  gi- 
gantic magnifying  glass.     Listen  to  the 
big  names  given  to  those  avenues  that 
seem  to  have  neither  beginning  nor  eod« 
—  Madison  Avenue,  Van   Buren,  Michi- 
gan, Washington.    Even  the  dirtiness  and 
smokiness  of  Chicago  is  on  a  grand  scale, 
but  in  spite  of  the  muddv  black  streets 
littered  with   refuse,  its  plank  footpaths, 
its  yellow  lake  and  canals,  its  whirl  and 
rush,  its  jangle  of  tramway  bella,  its  howl- 


bers  of  all  the  families  of  Ihc  earth.  Chi- 
CHX*^  Es  a  most  inleresting  place  for  the 
European  lo  visit;  aad  towards  sunset, 
when  the  fading  light  scftens  the  sharp 
an^'c^  ^f^  lessens  the  immensity  of  the 
perspective  effects,  it  becomes  picturesque 
and  weirdly  fantastic.  The  network  of 
telej^raph  wires  and  the  tall,  irregular  sil- 
houette of  the  street  architecture  stand 
nut  against  the  brilliant  red  and  golden 
sky,  rendered  all  the  deeper  in  tone  by 
ihe  obscuring  clouds  of  smoke  that  can- 
opy the  whole  city,  waiting  to  be  waited 
away  by  the  never-failing  night  breeze 
that  sweeps  over  the  vast  plain  in  the 
midst  of  which  Oiicago  stands. 

Of  course,  at  Chicago,  as  elsewhere  In 
America,  the  cultivated  minority  is  lost 
in  the  swarming  multitude  of  coarse  and 
vulgar  people,  and  at  night  you  find  the 
streets,  and  bar-rooms,  and  liquor-saloons 
full  of  dutleyed  men  and  boys  who  whis- 
tle, spit,  smoke,  drink,  and  talk  about 
sport,  —  muscular,  long-limbed  fellows 
who  wear  their  hats  tilted  back'  on  the 
crown  of  their  head,  who  find  time  hang- 
ing heavily  on  their  hands  when  business 
is  over,  who  are  too  uncivilized  to  do 
DOthing  and  to  do  it  with  grace,  and  who 
pass  their  evenings  in  chewing  quids  or 
toothpicks,  or  in  lolling  round  a  billiard- 
table  with   an   underhand   look 


indicative 
and  a  readiness  for 


of  habits  of 

a  fi^hl  at  any  moment. 

Why  did  I  leave  my  Ai 
so  often  to  seek  adventures  o 
account?  Such  soiitarv  wandi 
only  lead  to  evil.  BuScted  by 
crowd,  jostled  by  tobacco-chewing  stock 
operators,  irritated  by  badly  paved  and 
diny  streets,  where  the  dust-bins  stand 
unmolested  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  con- 
stantly shocked  by  the  want  of  linlsli  and 
elegance  that  pervades  all  the  exterior 
life  of  Ihe  cities,  the  lone  traveller  is 
templed  to  coucetitrale  his  observation 
on  the  shortcomings  of  America.  He  for- 
gets while  in  this  carping  mood  that  the 
country  is  very  young,  and  that  it  Is  not 
so  much  the  imperfection  of  its  civiliza- 
tion which  ought  to  astonish  him.  but 
rather  the  universality  of  that  degree  of 
material  civiliiation  which  he  actually 
finds.  He  forgets  the  libraries  and  muse- 
ums and  splendid  educational  institutions 
that  private  muDiftcence,  is  creating  all 
over  the  Union.  He  forgets  the  extent, 
the  wealth,  the  magnilicence  of  the  coun- 
try, the  determioatiOD  of  Its  people,  and 


more  for  progress  than  forty  years  in  Eu- 
rope. Above  all,  he  forgets  that  leaven 
oi  refined  people,  those  hospitable  and 
charming  friends  whose  sympathies  and 
interests  he  has  found  to  be  so  wide  and 
whose  social  qualities  have  often  struck 
him  as  being  peculiarly  complete.  But, 
however  violent  the  fault-finding  lit  may 
be,  no  observant  and  thinking  man  can 
remain  In  the  mood  for  long  together;  he 
will  remember  Herbert  Spencer's  remark 
that  the  mixture  of  the  varieties  of  the 
Aryan  race  forming  the  population  of 
America  will  eventually  produce  a  type  of 
man  finer  than  has  hitherto  existed  — a 
type  of  man  more  plastic,  more  adaptable, 
more  capable  of  undergoing  the  modilica- 
lions  needful  for  complete  social  life ;  and 
reliecting  upon  what  has  already  been 
achieved,  he  will  be  tempted  to  adopt 
Herbert  Spencer's  conviction  that  the 
Americans  may  reasonably  look  forward 
to  a  lime  when  they  will  have  produced  a 
civilization  grander  than  any  the  world 
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Book  I.  —  The  New  Curate, 

CHAPTER  I. 
CHRISTIE  BAYLE'S  MISTAKE. 

1p  ihat  hat  had  been  in  its  proper  place. 

it  would  have  been  perched  upon  a  slake 
to  scare  Ihe  sparrows  away  from  the 
young  peas,  but  the  wrelched,  wealher- 
beaten  structure  was  upon  the  old  man's 
head,  matching  well  with  his  coal,  as  he 
busied  himself  that  pleasant  morning  dib- 
bling in  brocoli  plants  willi  the  pointed 
handle  of  an  old  spade. 

The  soft  genial  rain  had  fallen  heavily 
during  the  night,  thoroughly  soaking  Ihe 
ground,  which  sent  forth  a  delicious  sleant- 
ing  incense  quivering  like  visible  trans- 
parent air  in  the  morning  sun.  There  had 
been  a  month's  drought,  and  flower  and 
fruit  had  languished;  but  an  the  previous 
evening  dark  clouds  had  gathered  over 
the  woods,  swept  down  over  King's  Cas* 
lor.  and  as  Gemp  said,  "  For  twelve  mor- 
tal hours  the  rain  had  poured  down." 

Old    Gemp    was    wrong;    It    had  not 
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poured,  but  stolen  softly  from  the  kindly 
heavens,  as  if  every  fertilizing  drop  had 
been  wrapped  in  liquid  silver  velvet,  and 
no  flower  was  beaten  down,  no  thirsty 
vegetable  soiled,  but  earth  and  plant  had 
drunk  and  drunk  during  the  long  night  to 
wake  up  refreshed;  the  soil  was  of  a  rich, 
dark  hue,  in  place  of  drab,  and  the  birds 
were  singing  as  if  they  meant  to  split  their 
throats. 

Dr.  Luttreirs  garden  was  just  far 
enough  out  of  the  town  for  the  birds  to 
sing.  They  came  so  far,  and  no  farther. 
Once  in  a  way,  perhaps,  some  reckless 
young  blackbird  went  as  far  as  the  elder- 
clump  behind  the  mill,  close  up  to  the 
streets,  and  hunted  snails  from  out  of  the 
hollow  roots,  and  from  the  ivy  that  hung 
over  the  stone  wall  by  the  great  water- 
tank  in  Thickens*s  garden;  but  that  was 
an  exception.  Only  one  robin  and  the 
sparrows  strayed  so  far  in  as  that. 

But  in  the  doctor's  garden  it  was  differ- 
ent. There  was  the  thick  hawthorn  hedge 
that  separated  it  from  the  north  road,  a 
hedge  kept  carefully  clipped,  and  with  one 
tall  stem  every  twelve  yards  that  was 
never  touched,  but  allowed  to  grow  as  it 
pleased,  and  to  blossom  every  May  and 
June  into  almond-scented  snow,  as  it  was 
blooming  now.  Then  there  was  the  great 
laurel  hedge  fifteen  feet  high,  on  the 
north ;  the  thick  shrubbery  about  the  red- 
brick gabled  house,  and  the  dense  ivy  that 
covered  it  from  the  porch  upwards  and 
over  Millicent's  window,  and  then  crawled 
right  up  the  sides  to  the  chimney-stacks. 

There  were  plenty  of  places  for  birds, 
and  as  they  were  never  disturbed  the  doc- 
tor's was  a  haven  where  nests  were  made, 
eggs  laid,  and  young  hatched,  to  the  terri- 
ble detriment  of  the  doctor's  fruit,  but  he 
only  gave  his  handsome  grey  head  a  rub 
and  laughed. 

That  delicious  June  morning  as  the  line 
was  stretched  over  the  bed  that  had  been 
so  long  prepared,  and  the  plants  that  had 
been  nursed  in  a  frame  were  being  planted, 
the  foreshortening  of  the  old  man's  figure 
was  rather  strange,  so  strange  that  as  he 
came  along  the  road  looking  over  the 
hedge,  and  taking  in  long  breaths  of  deli- 
cious scents,  the  Reverend  Christie  Bayle, 
the  newly  appointed  curate  of  St.  An- 
thony's, paused  to  watch  the  planting. 

He  was  tall,  slight,  and  pale,  looking 
extremely  youthful  in  his  black,  clerical 
attire  ;  but  it  was  the  pallor  of  much  hard 
study,  not  of  ill  health,  for  as  he  had  come 
down  the  road  it  was  with  a  free,  elastic 
stride,  and  he  carried  his  head  as  a  man 
does  who  feels  that  he  is  young  and  full 


of  hope,  and  thinks  that  this  world  is, 
after  all,  a  very  beautiful  place. 

But  it  was  a  delicious  June  morning. 

True,  but  the  Reverend  Christie  Bayle 
was  just  as  light  and  elastic  when  he 
walked  back  to  his  lodgings,  through  the 
rain  on  the  previous  night,  and  without  an 
umbrella.  He  had  caught  himself  whis* 
tling,  too,  several  times,  and  checked  him- 
self, thinking  that,  perhaps,  he  ought  to 
cease ;  but  somehow  —  it  was  very  dark 
—  he  was  thoroughly  light-hearted,  and  he 
had  the  feeling  that  he  had  made  a  i>oor, 
weak,  old  woman  more  restful  at  heart 
during  his  chat  with  her  by  her  bedside, 
and  so  he  began  whistling  again. 

He  was  not  whistling  now  as  he  stopped 
short,  looking  over  the  hedge,  watching 
the  foreshortened  figure  coming  down  to- 
wards him,  with  a  leg  on  either  side  of  the 
line,  the  dibber  in  one  hand,  a  bunch  of 
brocoli  plants  in  the  other.  The  earth 
was  soft,  and  the  old  man's  arm  strong, 
while  long  practice  had  made  him  clever. 
He  had  no  rule,  only  his  eye  and  the  line 
for  guidance,  but  as  he  came  slowly  down 
the  row,  he  left  behind  him,  at  exactly 
two  feet  distance  apart,  the  bright  greeo 
tightly  set  plants. 

Whug!  went  the  dibber,  in  went  a 
plant ;  there  was  a  quick  poke  or  two,  the 
soft  earth  was  round  the  stem,  and  the  old 
man  went  on  till  he  reached  the  path, 
straightened  himself,  and  began  softly  to 
rub  the  small  of  his  back  with  the  hand 
that  held  the  tool. 

**  Good-morning,"  said  the  curate. 

**  Morning." 

"Ladies  at  home?" 

**  No,  they've  gone  up  the  town  shop- 
ping.    Won  t  be  long." 

"  Do  vou  think  they'd  mind  if  I  were  to 
wait?"' 

**Mind?  No.  Come  and  have  a  look 
round,"  as  he  entered  the  garden. 

"  Peculiarity  of  the  Lincolnshire  folk, 
that  they  rarely  say  sir  to  their  superi- 
ors," mused  the  Reverend  Christie  Bayle, 
as  he  entered  the  garden.  "  Perhaps  they 
think  we  are  not  their  superiors,  and  per- 
haps they  are  right ;  for  what  am  1  better 
than  the  old  gardener?  " 

**  Nice  rain." 

••  Delicious  I  By  Geo  —  I  —  ah,  you 
have  a  beautiful  garden  here." 

The  old  man  gave  him  a  droll  look,  and 
the  curate's  face  turned  scarlet,  for  that  old 
college  expression  had  nearly  slipped  out. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  nice  bit  of  garden,  and 
pretty  fruitful  considering.  You  won't 
mind  my  planting  another  row  of  these 
brocoli  ?  " 


be  doing  nothing,  aad  you  breakiog  your 

"  Oh,  it  won't  break  my  back  ;  I'm  used 
.toil.    Well,  how  do  you  like  King'it  Cas- 

"Very  much.  The  place  is  old  and 
quaint,  and  1  like  t tie  couoiry.  The  peo- 
ple are  a  little  distant  at  present.     They 


It  all  a 


iable  a 


"Ah,  they  don't  know  you  yet.  There, 
that's  done.    Now  I'm  going  to  stick  those 

He  thrust  the  dibber  into  the  earth, 
kicked  the  soil  off  his  heavy  boots,  and 
came  out  on  to  the  path  rubbing  his  hands 
and  lookiD);  at  them. 

"  Shake  hands  with  you  another  time." 
"To   be   sure.     Going   to   stick    those 
peas,  are  you?" 

"  Yes.  I've  the  sticks  all  ready." 
The  old  man  went  to  the  top  of  the 
path,  and  into  a  nook  where,  ready  sharp- 
ened, were  about  a  dozen  bundles  of 
clean-lookiog  ground-birch  sticks  full  of 
twigs  for  the  pea  tendrils  to  hold  on  by  as 
they  climbed. 

The  old  fellow  smiled  genially,  and  there 
was  something  very  pleasant  in  his  clear 
blue  eyes,  florid  lace,  and  thick  grey  beard, 
which  —  a  peculiarity  in  those  days  —  he 
wore  cut  rather  short,  but  loaocent  of 

"  Shall  I  carry  a  bundle  or  two  down  ?  " 
said  the  curate. 

"If  you  like." 

The  Reverend  Christie  Bayle  did  like, 
and  he  carried  a  couple  of  bundles  down 
to  where  the  peas  were  waiting;  their  sup- 
port. And  then  — they  neither  of  them 
knew  how  it  happened,  only  that  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether  it  was  belter  to 
put  in  peasticka  perpendicular  or  diag 
onal,  the  old  man  being  In  favor  of  the 
upright,  the  curate  of  the  .slope  — both 
began  sticking  a  row,  with  the  result  that 
before  a  quarter  of  a  row  was  done  the 
curate  had  taken  off  his  black  coal,  hung 
it  upon  the  gnarled  Ripston  pippin  tree, 
rolled  up  bis  shirt  sleeves  over  a  pair  of 
white,  muscular  arms,  and  quite   a   race 

Four  rows  had  been  stuck,  and  a  barrow 
had  been  fetched,  and  a  couple  of  spades 
for  the  digging  and  preparing  of  a  patch 
for  some  turnips,  when,  spade  in  hand,  the 
curate  paused  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"You  rather  seem  to  like  gardening, 
parson." 

"  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  tiuiie  revel 
to  the  *Riell  of  the  oewly  turned  earth  on 


"Ah,  yes,  so  it 

does   me 

Well,  let's 

dig  this  piece,  and 

then  yo 

can  have  a 

mouthful  of  lunch 

vith  me." 

"  Thank  you,  no 

I'll  help 

you  dig  this 

piece,  and  then  1 

nust  go. 

I'll  come   in 

another  time.     I  w 

ant  to  see 

more  of  the 

There  was  about  ten  minutes'  steady 
''iSgi"S.''"''i"g  which  the  curate  showed 
that  he  was  no  mean  hand  with  the  spade, 
and  then  the  old  man  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  scrape  the  adherent  soil  from  the 
broad  blades. 

"  My  master  will  be  back  soon,"  he  said  ; 
"and  then  there'll  be  some  lunch;  and, 
oh  !  here  they  are  !" 

The  Reverend  Christie  Bayle  had  been 
so  intent  upon  lifting  that  great  spadeful 
of  black  earth  without  crumbling,  that  he 
had  not  heard  the  approaching  footsteps, 
and  from  behind  the  yew  hedge  that  shel- 
tered them  from  the  flower  garden,  two 
ladles  and  a  tall,  handsome. looking  man 
suddenly  appeared,  awaking  the  curate  to 
the  fdct  that  he  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
trigging,  with  his  hat  on  a  gooseberry 
bush,  his  coat  in  an  apple-tree,  and  his 
well-blackened  boots  covered  with  soil. 

He  WHS  already  flushed  with  his  exer- 
cise. He  turned  of  a  deeper  red  now,  as 
he  saw  the  pleasant -looking  elderly  lady 
give  her  silvery-grey  curls  a  shake,  the 
younger  lady  gaze  from  one  to  the  other 
as  if  astonished,  and  the  tall,  dark  gentle- 
man suppress  a  smile  as  he  raised  his 
eyebrows  slightly,  and  seemed  to  be 
amused. 

The  curate  thrust  his  spade  into  the 
ground,  bowed  hurriedly,  took  a  long  step 
and  snatched  his  hat  from  the  gooseberry 
bush,  and  began  hastily  to  roll  down  his 

"Oh,  never  mind  them,"  said  his  com- 
panion. "Adam  was  cot  ashamed  of  his 
arms.  Here,  my  dears,  this  is  our  new 
curate,  Mr.  Bayle,  the  first  clergyman 
we've  had  who  could  use  a  spade.  Mr, 
Bayle  ~  my  wife,  my  daughter  Millicent. 
Mr.  Hallam,  from  the  bank." 

The  Reverend  Christie  Bayle's  face 
was  covered  with  dew,  and  he  longed  to 
beat  a  retreat  from  the  presence  of  the 
picasanl'iaccd  elderly  lady ;  to  make  that 

grey  eves  of  "my  daughter  Millicent," 
and  saw  as  if  through  a  mist  that  she  was 
fair  to  see  —  how  fair  in  bis  agitation  he 
could  not  tell ;  and  lastly,  to  rally  and 
form  a  stubborn  front,  as  he  bowed  to  the 
handsome,  lupercilioua  mao,  well  dressed, 
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perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  evideDtly  eojoy- 
in;;  the  parson's  coDfuslon. 

**  We  are  very  glad  you  have  come  to 
see  us,  Mr.  Bayle,"  said  the  elderly  lady, 
smiling,  and  shaking  hands  warmly.  *'  Of 
course  we  knew  you  soon  would.  And  so 
you've  been  helping  Dr.  Luttrell." 

"  The  doctor !  "  thought  the  visitor  with 
a  mental  groan;  **and  I  took  him  for  the 
gardener ! " 

CHAPTER  II, 

SOME    INTRODUCTIONS     AND    A    LITTLE 

MUSIC. 

The  reception  had  been  so  simple  and 
homely,  that,  once  having  secured  his  coat 
and  donned  it,  the  doctor's  volunteer  as- 
sistant felt  more  at  his  ease.  His  disposi- 
tion to  retreat  passed  ofif,  and  in  despite 
of  all  refusal,  he  was  almost  compelled  to 
enter  the  house,  Mrs.  Luttreli  taking  pos- 
session  of  him  to  chat  rather  volubly 
about  King's  Castor  and  the  old  vicar, 
while  from  time  to  time  a  few  words 
passed  with  Millicent,at  whom  the  visitor 
gazed  almost  in  wonder. 

She  was  so  different  fronn  the  provincial 
young  lady  he  had  set  up  in  his  own  mind 
as  a  type.  Ca I it\,  almost  grave  in  its  as- 
pect, her  face  was  remarkable  for  its  sweet, 
self-contained  look  of  intelligence,  and  the 
new  curate  had  not  been  many  minutes  in 
her  society  before  be  was  aware  that  he 
was  conversing  with  a  woman  as  highly 
cultivated  as  she  was  beautiful. 

Her  sweet,  rich  voice  absolutely  thrilled 
while  her  quiet  self-possession  sent  a  pang 
through  him,  as  he  felt  how  young,  how 
awkward,  and  wanting  in  confidence  he 
must  seem  in  her  eyes,  which  met  his  with 
a  frank,  friendly  look  that  was  endorsed 
during  conversatioo,  as  she  easily  and 
pleasantly  helped  him  out  of  two  or  three 
verbal  bogs  into  which  he  had  floundered. 

Alter  a  walk  through  the  garden  they 
had  entered  the  house,  where  Mrs.  Lut- 
treli had  turned  suddenly  upon  her  vis- 
itor, to  confuse  him  again  by  her  sudden 
appeal. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  straw  hat  as 
that,  Mr.  Bayle?" 

**  Oh,  it's  an  old  favorite  of  papa's,  Mr. 
Bayle,"  interrupted  Millicent,  turning  to 
smile  at  the  elderly  gentleman,  taking  the 
dilapidated  straw  from  his  bead  to  hang 
it  upon  one  particular  peg.  **  He  would 
not  enjoy  the  gardening  so  much  without 
that." 

The  tall,  handsome  man  left  at  the  end 
of  a  few  minutes.  Business  was  his  ex- 
cuse.    He  had  met  the  ladies,  and  just 


walked  down  with  them,  he  told  the  do& 
tor. 

*'  But  you'll  come  in  to-night,  Mr.  Hal- 
lam?  we  shall  expect  you,"  said  Mrs.  Lut- 
treli warmly. 

"Oh,  of  course!"  said  Millicent,  a» 
"  Mr.  Hallam,  from  the  bank,"  involunta- 
rily turned  to  her;  and  her  manner  was 
warm  but  not  conscious. 

'*  I  shall  be  here,"  he  said  quietly;  and 
after  a  quiet  friendly  leave-taking,  Christie 
Bayle  felt  relieved,  and  as  if  be  could  be 
a  little  more  at  his  ease. 

It  was  not  a  success  though,  and  when 
he  in  turn  rose  to  go,  thinking  dolefully 
about  his  dirty  boots  as  compared  with 
the  speckless  Wellingtons  of  the  other 
visitor,  and  after  feeling  something  like  a 
throb  of  pleasure  at  being  warmly  pressed 
to  step  in  without  ceremony  that  evening, 
he  walked  to  his  apartments  in  the  main 
street,  irritated  and  wroth  with  himself, 
and  more  dissatisfied  than  be  bad  ever 
before  felt  in  his  life. 

**I  wish  I  had  not  come,"  he  said  to 
himself.  **I'm  too  young,  and  what's 
worse,  I  feel  so  horribly  young.  That 
supercilious  Mr.  Hallam  was  laughing  at 
me;  the  old  lady  treated  roe  as  if  I  were 
a  boy;  and  Miss  Luttreli " 

He  stopped  thinking,  for  her  tall,  grace- 
ful presence  seemed  before  him,  and  he 
felt  again  the  touch  of  her  cool,  soft,  white 
hand. 

**  Yes ;  she  talked  to  me  as  if  I  were  a 
boy,  whom  she  wanted  to  cure  of  being 
shy.  I  am  a  boy,  and  it's  my  own  fault 
for  not  mixing  more  with  men. 

"  Bah  1  What  an  idiot  I  was !  I  might 
have  known  it  was  not  the  gardener.  He 
did  not  talk  like  a  servant,  but  I  blundered 
into  the  idea,  and  went  on  blindfolded  in 
my  belief.  What  a  ridiculous  dibut  I 
made  there,  to  be  sure,  where  I  wanted  to 
make  a  good  impression!  How  can  I 
profess  to  teach  people  like  that  when 
they  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  boy  ?  I  can 
never  show  my  face  there  again." 

He  felt  in  despair,  and  his  self-abase> 
ment  grew  more  bitter  as  the  day  went 
on.  It  would  be  folly,  be  thought,  to  go 
to  the  doctor's  that  evening ;  but  as  the 
time  drew  near,  he  altered  his  mind,  and 
at  last,  taking  a  small  case  from  where  it 
rested  upon  a  bookshelf,  he  thrust  it  into 
his  pocket  and  started,  his  teeth  set,  his 
nerves  strung,  and  his  whole  being  t)ent 
upon  the  determination  to  show  these 
people  that  he  was  not  the  mere  bashful 
boy  they  thought  him. 

It  was  a  deliciousiy  soft,  warm  evening, 
and  as  he  left  the  town  behind  with  its 
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iog-room  were  like  so  many  invi tattoos  to 
him  to  hurry  his  feet,  and  so  full  was  his 
miad  of  one  of  the  dwellers  beneath  that 
roof  that,  as  he  neared  the  gate  he  was 
not  surprised  to  hear  Millicent's  voice, 
sweet,  clear,  and  ringing.  It  hastened  his 
steps.  He  did  not  know  why,  but  it  was 
as  if  magnetic  —  positively  magnetic. 
The  next  moment  there  was  the  low,  deep- 
toned  rich  utterance  of  a  man's  voice  —  a 
voice  that  he  recognized  at  once  as  that 
of  Mr,  Hallam,  from  the  bank;  and  if 
this  was  magnetic,  it  was  from  the  nega- 
tive pole,  for  Christie  Bayle  stopped. 

He  went  on  again,  angry,  he  knew  not 
why,  and  the  next  minute  was  being  intro- 
duced on  the  lawn  to  a  thin,  care-worn, 
roiddle«aged  man,  and  a  tall,  bonv,  aqui- 
line lady,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trampleasure, 
Mrs.  Luttrell's  pleasant,  sociable  voice 
being  drowned  almost  the  next  moment 
by  that  of  the  bony  dame,  who  in  tones 
resembling  those  emitted  by  a  brazen  in- 
strument, said  very  slowly,  — 

*^  How  do  you  do  ?  I  saw  you  last  Sun- 
day. Don't  you  think  it  is  getting  too 
late  to  stop  out  on  the  grass  ?" 

**Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Luttrell  hastily, 
'*  the  grass  is  growing  damp.  Milly,  dear, 
take  Mr.  Hallam  into  the  drawing-room." 

The  pleasant,  flower-decked  room,  with 
its  candles  and  old-fashioned  oil  lamp, 
seemed  truly  delightful  to  Christie  Bayle, 
for  the  next  hour.  He  was  very  voung, 
and  he  was  the  new  arrival  in  King^s  Cas- 
tor, and  consequently  felt  flattered  by  the 
many  attentions  he  received.  The  doctor 
was  friendly,  and  disposed  to  be  jocose 
with  allusions  to  gardening.  Mr.  Tram- 
pleasure,  thin  and  languid,  made  his  ad- 
vances, but  his  questions  were  puzzling, 
as  they  related  to  rates  of  exchange  and 
other  monetary  questions,  regarding 
which  the  curate's  mind  was  a  blank. 

"Not  a  well-informed  young  man,  my 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Trampleasure  to  his  wife ; 
whereupon  that  lady  looked  at  him,  and 
Mr.  Trampleasure  seemed  to  wither  away, 
or  rather  to  shrink  into  a  corner,  where 
Millicent,  who  looked  slightly  flushed,  but 
very  quiet  and  self-possessed,  was  turn- 
ing over  some  music,  every  piece  of  which 
had  a  strip  of  ribbon  sewn  with  many 
stitches  all  up  its  back. 

**  Not  a  welMnformed  young  man,  this 
new  curate,  Millicent,"  said  Mr.  Tram- 
pleasure, tryinz  to  sow  his  discordant  seed 
OQ  more  genial  soil. 

"Not  well'informed,  uncle?"  said  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  looking  up  wide- 
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"  Oh  (  dear  me,  no,  my  dear.  Quite 
ignorant  of  the  roost  every-<ilay  matters.  I 
just  asked  him  " 

**  Are  you  going  to  give  us  some  music, 
Miss  Luttrell?"  said  a  deep,  rich  voice 
behind  them,  and  Millicent  turned  round, 
smiling. 

"  I  was  looking  out  two  of  your  songs, 
Mr.  Hallam.    You  will  sing  something?" 

**  If  you  wish  it,"  he  said  quietly,  and 
there  was  nothing  impressive  in  his  man- 
ner. 

"  Oh,  we  should  all  be  glad.  Mamma 
is  so  fond  of  your  songs." 

"  I  must  make  the  regular  stipulation," 
said  Mr.  Hallam  smiling.  "  Banking  peo- 
ple are  very  exacting;  they  do  nothing 
without  being  paid." 

"  You  mean  that  I  must  sing  as  well," 
said  Millicent.  "Ohl  certainly.  And," 
she  added  eagerly,  "  Mr.  Bayle  is  musical. 
I  will  ask  him  to  sing." 

"  Yes,  do,"  said  Hallam,  with  a  shade 
of  eagerness  in  his  voice.  "  He  cannot 
refuse  you." 

She  did  not  know  why,  but  as  Millicent 
Luttrell  heard  these  words,  something 
like  regret  at  her  proposal  crossed  her 
mind,  and  she  glanced  at  where  Bayle  was 
seated,  listening  to  Mrs.  Trampleasure, 
who  was  talking  to  him  loudly  —  so  loudly 
that  her  voice  reached  their  ears. 

*'I  should  be  very  glad  indeed,  Mr. 
Bayle,  if,  when  you  call  upon  us,  you 
would  look  through  Edgar  and  Edmund's 
Latin  exercises.  I'm  quite  sure  that  the 
head  master  at  the  grammar  school  does 
not  pay  the  attention  to  the  boys  that  he 
should." 

To  wait  until  Mrs.  Trampleasure  came 
to  the  end  of  a  conversational  chapter, 
would  have  been  to  give  up  the  singing, 
so  Millicent  sat  down  to  the  little,  old-fash- 
ioned square  piano,  running  her  hands 
skilfully  over  the  keys,  and  bringing  forth 
harmonious  sounds.  But  they  were  the 
aigue^  wiry  tones  of  the  modern  zither,  and 
Christie  Bayle  bent  forward  as  if  at- 
tracted by  the  sweet  face  thrown  up  by 
the  candles,  and  turned  slightly  towards 
Hallam,  dark,  handsome,  and  self-pos- 
sessed, standing  with  one  hand  resting  on 
the  in&trument. 

"  I  don't  like  mnsic,"  said  Mrs.  Tram- 
pleasure, in  a  very  slightly  subdued  voice. 

**  Indeed  I "  said  Bayle  starting,  fop  his 
thoughts  were  wandering,  and  an  unpleas- 
ant, indefinable  feeling  was  stealing  over 
him. 

"  I  think  it  a  great  waste  of  time,"  con- 
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tiDued  Mrs.  Trampleasare.   **  Do  you  like 
it,  Mr.  Bayle?" 

"  Well,  I  must  confess  I  am  very  fond 
it,"  he  replied. 

«  But  you  don't  play  anything,'*  said  the 
lady  with  quite  a  look  of  horror. 

"I  — I  play  the  flute— a  little,"  fal- 
tered the  curate. 

*'Well,"  said  Mrs.  Trampleasure  aus- 
terely, **we  learn  a  great  many  habits 
when  we  are  young,  Mr.  Bayle,  that  we 
leave  o£E  when  we  grow  older.  You  are 
young,  Mr.  Bayle." 

He  looked  up  in  her  face  as  if  she  had 
wounded  him,  her  words  went  so  deeply 
home,  and  he  replied  softly,  — 

**  Yes,  I'm  afraid  I  am  very  young." 

Just  then  the  doctor  came  and  laid  his 
band  upon  Mrs.  Trampleasure's  lips. 

** Silence!  One  tablespoonful  to  be 
taken  directly.  Hush,  softly,  not  a  word," 
and  he  stood  over  his  sister  with  a  warn- 
ing index  finger  held  up,  while  in  a  deep, 
thrilling  baritone  voice  Mr.  Hallam  from 
the  bank  sang  **  Treasures  of  the  Deep." 

A  dead  silence  was  preserved,  and  the 
sweet  rich  notes  seemed  to  fill  the  room 
and  float  out  where  the  dewy  flowers  were 
exhaling  their  odors  on  the  soft  night  air. 
The  words  were  poetical,  the  pianoforte 
accompaniment  was  skilfully  played,  and, 
though  perhaps  but  slightly  cultivated, 
the  voice  of  the  singer  was  modulated  by 
that  dramatic  feeling  which  is  given  but 
to  few,  so  that  the  expression  was  natu- 
ral, and,  without  troubling  the  composer's 
marks,  the  song  appealed  to  the  feelings 
of  the  listeners,  though  in  difiEerent  ways. 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  1 "  cried  Mr.  Trampleas- 
ure, crossing  to  the  singer. 

**  He  has  a  very  fine  voice,"  said  Doc- 
tor Luttrell  in  a  quiet,  subdued  way ;  and 
bis  handsome  face  wrinkled  a  little  as  be 
glanced  towards  the  piano. 

"Yes,  yes,  it's  very  beautiful,"  said 
Mrs.  Luttrell,  fidgeting  a  bracelet  round 
and  round,  *'  but  I  wish  he  wouldn't,  dear ; 
J  declare  it  always  makes  me  feel  as  if  I 
wanted  to  cry.    Ah  I   here's  Sir  Gordon." 

Pleasant,  sweet -faced  Mrs.  Luttrell 
crossed  the  room  to  welcome  a  new  ar- 
rival in  the  person  of  a  remarkably  well- 
preserved  elderly  gentleman,  dressed  with 
a  care  that  told  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance being  one  of  the  important  questions 
of  bis  life.  There  was  a  suspicion  of  the 
curling-tongs  about  his  hair,  which  was 
of  a  glossy  black  that  was  not  more  natu- 
ral in  hue  than  that  of  his  carefully  ar- 
ranged full  whiskers.  There  was  a  little 
black  patch,  too,  beneath  the  nether  lip 
that  matched  his  eyebrows,  which  seemed 


more  regular  and  dark  than  those  of  gen- 
tlemen as  a  rule  at  his  time  of  life.  The 
lines  in  his  face  were  not  deep,  but  they 
were  many,  and  in  short,  he  looked  from 
the  curl  on  the  top  of  his  head,  down  past 
his  high  black  satin  stock,  well-padded 
coat,  pinched  waist,  and  carefully  strapped 
down  trousers  over  bis  painfully  small 
patent  leather  boots,  like  one  who  had 
taken  up  the  challenge  of  Time,  and  meant 
to  fight  him  to  the  death. 

**  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Luttrell.  Ah ! 
how  do,  doctor?  My  dear  Miss  Luttrell, 
I've  been  seeing  your  fingers  in  the  dark 
as  I  waited  outside." 

•*  Seeing  my  fingers,  Sir  Gordon  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  an  idea  —  a  fancy  of  mine,"  said 
the  new-comer,  bending  over  the  hand  he 
took  with  courtly,  old-fashioned  grace.  **  I 
heard  the  music,  and  the  sounds  brought 
the  producer  before  my  eyes.  Hallam, 
my  dear  sir,  you  have  a  remarkably  fine 
voice.  I've  known  men,  sir,  at  the  Loo- 
don  concerts  draw  large  incomes  on  worse 
voices  than  that !  " 

•*  You  flatter  me,  Sir  Gordon." 

**Not  at  all,  sir,"  said  the  new-comer 
shortly.  "  I  never  stoop  to  flatter  any 
one,  not  even  a  lady;  Miss  Luttrell,  do 
I?" 

'*  You  never  flattered  me,"  said  Milli* 
cent,  smiling. 

"Never.  It  is  a  form  of  insincerity  I 
detest.  My  dear  Mrs.  Luttrell, you  should 
make  your  unworthy  husband  take  that  to 
heart." 

"  Why,  I  never  flatter,"  said  the  doctor 
warmly. 

"  How  dare  you  say  so,  sir,  wheo  you 
are  always  flattering  your  patients,  and 
preaching  peace  when  there  is  no  peace  f 
Ah,  yes,  I've  heard  of  him,"  he  said  io  an 
undertone.    "  Introduce  roe." 

The  formal  introduction  had  takeo 
place,  and  the  last  comer  seated  bimself 
beside  the  new  curate. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Bayle. 
Glad  to  see  you  here,  too,  sir.  Charming 
family  this  ;  doctor  and  his  wife  people  lo 
make  friends.  £h  1  singing  again  ?  Hah  I 
Miss  Luttrell.  Have  you  beard  her 
sing?  " 

"No,  she  has  not  sung  since  I  have 
been  here." 

"  Then  prepare  yourself  for  a  treat,  sir. 
I  flatter  myself  I  know  what  singing  is* 
It  is  the  singing  of  one  of  our  prima 
donnas  without  the  artificiality." 

"  I  think  I  heard  Sir  Gordon  say  he  did 
not  flatter,"  said  Bayle  quietly. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Sir  Gordon  looking 
round  sharply ;  "  but  I  shall  not  take  the 
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Timmed  eye-glaas, "  a  duel." 

There  was  again  silence,  as  after  the 
prelude  Millicent's  voice  rose  clear  and 
tbriliing  in  tlie  opening  of  one  of  the 
■impleold  duets  of  the  day;  and  as  she 
sang  witl)  the  eSortless  ease  of  one  lo 
whom  song  was  a  gift,  Sir  Gordon  bent 
iornard,  swaying  himself  slightly  to  the 
music,  but  only  lo  slop  short  and  waich 
with  a  gaiheriDg  uneasiness  itt  his  expres- 
sion the  rapt  earnestness  of  Christie 
Bayle  as  he  seemed  to  drink  in  like  some 
inloxicatiog  draught  the  notes  that  thrilled 
through  the  room.  He  drew  a  deep 
breath,  and  sat  up  rather  stiffly  as  she 
ended  and  Mr.  Hallam  from  the  bank 
took  up  the  second  verse.  If  anything 
his  voice  sounded  richer  and  more  full ; 
and  again  the  harmony  was  perfect  when 
the  two  voices,  soprano  and  baritone, 
blended,  and  rose  and  fell  in  impassioned 
strains,  and  then  gradually  died  oS  In 
that  soft,  sweet,  final  chord,  that  the  sub- 
dued notes  of  the  piano,  wiry  though  they 
were,  failed  to  spoil. 

"Youarenotfondof  music?"s3id  Sir 
Gordon,  making  Bayle,  who  had  been  still 
sitting  back  rather  stiffly,  and  with  his 
eyes  closed,  stare,  as  he  replied,  — 

"Who?  1?  Oh,  yes,  I  love  It!"  he  re- 
plied hastily. 

'■  Voung  1  young  1 "  said  Sir  Gordon  to 
himself  as  he  rose  and  crossed  the  room 
to  congratulate  MilHcenl  on  her  perform 
aace  —  Hallam  giving  way  as  he  ap- 
proached—  saying  to  himself,  "I'm  be- 
ginning to  wish  we  had  not  engaged  him, 
good  a  man  as  he  Is." 

"  Yes,  I'm  very  fond  oE  that  duet,"  said 
M^llicent.  "Excuse  me.  Sir  Gordon, 
here's  Miss  Heathery." 

She  crossed  to  the  door  to  welcome  a 
!ady  in  a  very  tight  evening  dress  of  cream 
satin  —  tight,  that  is,  in  the  body  —  and 
pinched  in  by  a  broad  sash  at  the  waist, 
but  the  sleeves  were  like  two  cream-col- 
ored spheres,  whose  open  mouths  hung 
down  as  if  trying  to  swallow  the  long, 
crinkly  gloves  that  the  wearer  kept  draw- 
ing above  her  pointed  elbows,  and  which 
then  slipped  down. 

It  is  a  disrespectful  comparison,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  look  at  Miss  Heathery's 
face  without  thinking  of  a  white  rabbit. 
One  of  nature's  paradoxical  mysteries,  no 
doubt,  for  it  was  not  very  white,  nor  were 
her  eyes  pink,  and  the  sausage-shaped, 
brown  curls  on  either  side  of  her  forehead, 
backed  by  a  great,  shovel-like,  tortoise- 
■bell  comb,  ia  no  wise  reaeinbled  ears; 


elderly  bashful  lady,  thought  of  the  rabbit, 
and  actually  blushed. 

"You  are  just  in  time  to  sing,  Miss 
Heathery,"  said  Millicent. 

M  iss  Heathery  could  not,  but  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  pressing,  during  which  the 
lady's  eyes  rolled  round  pleadingly  from 
speaker  to  speaker,  as  if  saying,  "  Press 
me  a  little  more,  and  I  will." 

"You  roust  sing,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Luttrell  in  a  whisper.  "  Make  haste,  and 
then  Millicent's  going  to  ask  Mr.  Bayle, 
and  you  must  play  the  accompaniment." 

Mias  Heathery  said,  "  Ob,  really ! "  and 
Sir  Gordon  completed  the  form  by  offer- 
ing his  arm,  and  leading  the  little  lady  to 
the  piano,  taking  from  her  hands  her  reti- 
cule, made  in  pale  blue  satin  to  resemble 
a  butterfly  ;  after  that  her  gloves,  which 
he  held. 

Then,  after  a  good  deal  of  arrangement 
of  large  medical  folios  upon  a  chair  to 
make  Miss  Heathery  the  proper  height, 
she  raised  her  shoulders,  the  left  becom- 
ing a  support  to  her  head  as  she  lifted 
her  chin  and  gated  into  one  corner  of  the 

Christie  Bayle  was  a  lover  of  natural 
history,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "How 
could  I  be  ao  rude  as  to  think  she  looked 
like  a  white  rabbit?  She  is  exactly  like 
a  bird." 

It  was  only  that  a  change  bad  come 
over  the  lady,  who  was  now  wonderfully 
birdlike,  and,  what  was  quite  to  the  point, 
like  a  bird  about  to  sing. 

She  sang, 

It  was  a  tippity-tippity,  little,  liokliog 
song,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  wiry, 
zither-like  piano,  all  about  "dewy  twilight 
lingers,"  and  harps  "touched  by  fairy 
lingers,"  and  appeals  to  some  one  to 
"  meet  me  there,  love,"  et  cetera,  et  cet- 

The  French  say  we  are  not  a  polite  na- 
tion. We  may  not  be  as  to  some  little 
bits  of  outer  polish,  but  at  heart  we  are, 
and  never  more  so  than  at  a  social  gath- 
ering, when  some  terrible  execution  has 
taken  place  under  the  name  of  music.  It 
was  so  here,  for,  moved  by  the  feeling 
that  the  poor  little  woman  had  done  her 
best,  and  would  have  been  deeply  wound- 
ed had  she  not  been  asked  to  sing,  all 
warmly  thanked  Miss  Heathery,  and  di- 
rectly after,  Christie  Bayle,  with  his  ears 
still  burning  from  the  effects  of  the  per- 
formance, found  himself  beside  the  fair 
singer,  trying  to  talk  of  King's  Castor  vid 
its  surronodings. 
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**  I  would  rather  not  ask  him,  mamma 
dear/'  said  Miliiceot  at  the  other  side  of 
the  room. 

**  But  you  had  better,  my  dear.  I  know 
be  is  musical,  and  he  might  feel  sh'ghted.'* 

**0h,  yes,  he*s  a  good  fellow,  my  dear; 
I  like  him,"  said  the  doctor  bluffly.  **  Ask 
him." 

With  a  curious  shrinking  sensation  that 
seemed  somehow  vaguely  connected  with 
Mr.  Hallam  from  the  bank,  and  his  eager* 
ness  earlier  in  the  evening,  Millicent 
crossed  to  where  Bayle  was  seated,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  sing. 

**0h,  no,"  he  said  hastily,**!  have  do 
voice !  ** 

**  But  we  hear  that  you  are  musical,  Mr. 
Bayle,"  said  Millicent  in  her  sweet,  calm 
way. 

**0h,  yes,  I  am.  Yes,  I  am  a  little 
musical.*' 

"Pray  sing  then,"  she  said,  now  that 
she  had  taken  the  step,  forgetting  the 
diffident  feeling;  *'we  are  very  simple 
people  here,  and  so  glad  to  have  a  fresh 
recruit  in  our  narrow  ranks.*' 

"Yes,  pray  sing,  Mr.  Bayle;  we  should 
be  so  charmed." 

"  I  —  cr  —  I  really " 

"Oh,  but  do,  Mr.  Bayle,"  said  Miss 
Heathery  again  sweetly. 

"  I  think  you  will  oblige  us,  Mr.  Bayle," 
said  Millicent,  smiling;  and  as  their  eyes 
met,  if  the  request  had  been  to  perform 
the  act  of  Marcus  Curtius  on  foot,  and 
with  a  reasonable  chance  of  finding  water 
at  the  bottom  to  break  the  fall,  Christie 
Bayle  would  have  taken  the  plunge. 

"  Have  you  anything  I  know? "  he  said 
despairingly. 

"  I  know,"  criecl  Miss  Heathery,  with  a 
sort  of  peck  made  in  birdlike  playfulness. 
"  Mr.  Bayle  can  sing,  *  They  bid  me  forget 
thee.' " 

"Full  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent 
hits,"  etc.  This  was  a  chance  shot,  and 
it  struck  home. 

"I  think  —  er  —  perhaps,  I  could  sing 
that,"  stammered  Bayle,  and  then  in  a  fit 
of  desperation  —  "  I'll  try," 

"  I  have  it  here  among  my  music,  Milli- 
cent, dear.  May  I  play  the  accompani- 
ment?" 

Miss  Heathery  meant  to  look  winning, 
but  she  made  Bayle  shiver. 

"  If  yott  will  be  so  good.  Miss  Heath- 
ery;" and  the  piece  being  found  and 
spread  out,  Christie  Bayle,  perspiring  far 
more  profusely  than  when  he  was  using 
the  doctor's  spade,  stood  listening  to  the 
prelude,  and  then  began  to  sing,  wishing 
that  the  dead  silence  around   had  been 


broken  up  by  a  hurricane,  or  the  loudest 
thunder  that  ever  roared. 

Truth  to  tell,  it  was  a  depressing  per* 
formance  of  a  melancholy  song.  Bayle'a 
voice  was  not  bad,  but  his  extreme  ner- 
vousness paralyzed  him,  and  the  accom- 
paniment would  have  driven  the  best  vo- 
calist frantic. 

It  was  a  dismal  failure,  and  when,  in 
the  midst  of  a  pleasant  little  chorus  of 
"Thank  you's,"  Christie  Bayle  left  the 
piano,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  disgraced  him- 
self forever  in  the  eyes  of  King's  Castor, 
above  all  in  those  of  this  sweetly  calm 
and  beautiful  woman  who  seemed  like 
some  muse  of  classic  days  come  back  to 
life. 

Every  one  smiled  kindly,  and  Mrs.  Lut- 
trell  came  over,  called  him  "my  dear/'  ia 
her  motherly  way,  and  thanked  him. 

"Only  want  practice  and  confidence, 
sir,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Sir  Gordon ;  "  practise, 
sir,  and  you'll  soon  beat  Hallam  there." 

Bayle  felt  as  if  he  would  give  anything 
to  be  able  to  retreat;  and  just  then  he 
caught  Mrs.  Trampleasure's  eyes  as  she 
signalled  him  to  come  to  her  side. 

"She  told  me  she  did  not  like  music,** 
he  said  to  himself;  and  he  was  yielding 
to  his  fate,  and  going  to  have  the  cup  of 
his  misery  filled  to  the  brim  when  be 
caught  Hallam's  eye. 

Hallam  was  by  the  chimney-piece,  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Trampleasure  about  bank  mat- 
ters; but  that  look  seemed  so  full  of 
triumphant  contempt,  that  Bayle  drew  bis 
breath  as  if  in  pain,  and  turned  to  reach 
the  door. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  sing  when 
I  asked  you,  Mr.  Bayle,  said  that  sweet, 
low  voice  that  thrilled  him ;  and  he  turned 
hastily,  seeing  again  Hallam's  sneeriog 
look,  or  the  glance  that  he  so  read. 

"I  cannot  sing,"  he  replied  with  bo5> 
ish  petulance.  "It  was  absurd  to  at- 
tempt it.  I  have  only  made  myself  ridic- 
ulous." 

"  Pray  do  not  say  that,"  said  Miliiceot 
kindly.  "You  give  me  pain.  I  feel  as  if 
it  is  my  fault,  and  that  I  have  spoiled 
your  evening." 

"I  —  I  have  had  no  practice/'  he  fal- 
tered. 

"  But  you  love  music.  You  have  a  good 
voice.  You  must  come  and  try  over  a 
few  songs  and  duets  with  me." 

He  looked  at  her  half  wonderingly,  and 
then  moved  by  perhaps  a  youthful  but 
natural  desire  to  redeem  himself,  he  said 
hastily,  — 

"  I  can  —  play  a  little  —  the  flute.** 
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"  But  yoa  have  not  brought  it?  " 

"  Yes/'  he  said  hastily.  '•  Will  you  play 
an  accompanimeot?  Anything,  say  one 
of  Henry  Bishop^s  songs  or  duets." 

Millicent  sighed,  for  she  felt  regret,  but 
she  concealed  her  chagrin,  and  said  qui- 
etly, **  Certainly,  Mr.  Bayle;'*  and  they 
walked  together  to  the  piano. 

**  Bravo  I "  cried  Sir  Gordon.  "  No  one 
need  be  told  that  Mr.  Bayle  is  an  English- 
man." 

There  was  a  rather  uncomfortable  si- 
lence as,  more  and  more  feeling  pity  and 
sympathy  for  their  visitor,  Millicent  be- 
gan to  turn  over  a  volume  of  bound-up 
music,  while,  with  trembling  hands,  Bayle 
drew  bis  quaint  boxwood  flute  with  its 
brass  keys  and  ivory  mounts  from  its 
case. 

It  was  a  wonderfully  different  instru- 
ment from  one  of  those  cocoa-wood  or 
metal  flutes  of  the  present  day,  every  hole 
of  which  is  stopped  not  with  the  fingers 
but  with  keys.  This  was  an  old-fashioned 
afiEair,  in  four  pieces,  which  had  to  be 
moistened  at  the  joints  when  they  were 
stuck  together,  and  all  this  business  the 
Reverend  Christie  Bayle  went  through 
mechanically,  for  bis  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  music  Millicent  was  turning  over. 

**  Let*s  try  that,"  he  said  suddenly,  in 
a  voice  tremulous  with  eagerness,  as  she 
turned  over  leaf  after  leaf,  hesitating  at 
two  or  three  songs,  "Robin  Adair,"  "Ye 
Banks  and  Braes,"  and  another  —  easy 
melodies,  such  as  a  flute-player  could  be 
expected  to  get  through.  But  though  she 
had  given  him  plenty  of  time  to  choose 
either  of  these,  he  let  her  turn  over  and 
went  on  wetting  the  flute  joints,  and  screw- 
ing them  up,  till  she  arrived  at  "  I  know 
a  bank." 

"  But  it  is  a  duet,"  she  said  smiling  at 
him,  as  an  elder  sister  might  have  smiled 
at  a  brother  she  wished  to  encourage,  and 
who  had  just  made  another  mistake. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  hastily,  "but  I  can  take 
up  first  one  voice,  and  then  the  other, 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  duet  part  the 
piano  will  hide  the  want  of  the  second 
voice." 

'*  Or  I  can  play  it  where  necessary," 
said  Millicent,  who  began  to  brighten  up. 
Perhaps  this  was  not  going  to  be  such  a 
dismal  failure  after  all. 

**  To  be  sure,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will. 
There,  I  think  that  will  do.  Pray  excuse 
me  if  I  seem  terribly  nervous,"  he  wbis> 
pered.    "  Shall  we  begin  ?  " 

''Yes,  I  am  ready,"  said  Millicent, 
glancing  involuntarily  at  Hallam,  who  was 
still  conversing  with  Trampleasure,  his 


face  perfectly  calm,  but  his  eyes  wearing 
a  singular  look  of  triumph. 

"  One  moment.  Would  you  mind  sound- 
ing D?" 

Millicent  obeyed,  and  Bayle  blew  a 
tremulous  note  upon  the  flute  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  tone  too  sharp.  * 

This  necessitated  a  certain  amount  of 
unscrewing  and  lengthening  which  made 
the  drops  glisten  upon  Bayle's  forehead. 

"Poor  fellow  1"  thought  Millicent, 
"  how  nervous  he  is !  I  wish  he  were  not 
going  to  play." 

"  I  think  that  will  do,"  he  said  at  last, 
after  blowing  one  or  two  more  tremulous 
notes.    "  Shall  we  begin  ?  " 

Millicent  nodded,  giving  him  a  smile 
of  encouragement,  and  after  whispering, 
"Don't  mind  me.  Til  try  and  keep  to 
your  time,"  she  ran  over  the  prelude,  and 
shivered  as  the  flute  took  up  the  melody 
and  began. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  flute,  of  all 
instruments,  most  resembles  the  human 
voice,  and  to  Millicent  Luttrell  it  seemed 
to  wail  here  piteously,  how  it  knew  a  bank 
whereon  the  wild  thyme  grew.  Her  hands 
were  moist  from  sympathy  for  the  flutist, 
and  she  was  striving  to  play  her  best  with 
the  fullest  chords  so  as  to  hide  his  weak- 
ness, when,  as  he  went  on,  it  seemed  to 
her  that  Bayle  was  forgetting  the  presence 
of  listeners  and  growing  interested  in  the 
beautiful  melody  he  played.  The  notes 
of  the  flute  became,  moment  by  moment, 
more  rich  and  round  ;  they  were  no  longer 
spasmodic,  beginning  and  ending  clum- 
sily, but  were  breathed  forth  softly,  with 
a  crescendo  and  diminuendo  where  neces- 
sary, and  so  full  of  feeling  that  the  pianiste 
was  encouraged.  She,  too,  forgot  the  lis- 
teners, and,  yielding  to  her  enthusiasm, 
played  on.  The  slow,  measured  strains 
were  succeeded  by  the  fervid  runs,  but 
she  never  wondered  whether  the  flutist 
would  succeed,  for  they  were  amongst 
them  before  she  knew  they  were  were  so 
near,  with  the  flute  seeming  to  trip  deftly 
over  the  most  difficult  passages,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  and  the  audience 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  novel  perform- 
ance, till  the  final  chord  was  struck,  and 
followed  by  a  hearty  round  of  applause. 

"  Oh  1  Mr.  Bayle,"  cried  Millicent,  look- 
ing up  in  his  flushed  face,  **I  am  so 
glad." 

Her  brightened  eyes  told  him  the  same 
tale,  for  he  had  thoroughly  won  her  sym- 
pathy as  well  as  the  praise  of  all  present ; 
Mr.  Hallam  from  the  bank  being  as  ready 
as  the  rest  to  thank  him  for  so  delicious 
a  rendering  of  that  charming  duet. 
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The  rest  of  that  evening  was  strange 
and  dreamlike  to  Christie  Bayle.  He 
played  some  more  florid  pieces  of  music 
by  one  Henry  Bishop,  and  he  took  MiIIi> 
cent  in  to  supper.  Then,  soon  after,  he 
walked  home,  Sir  Gordon  Bourne  being 
bis  companion. 

After  that  he  sat  for  some  hours  think- 
ing and  wondering  how  it  was  that  while 
some  men  of  his  years  were  manly  and 
able  to  maintain  their  own,  he  was  so 
boyish  and  easily  upset. 

"I'm  afraid  my  old  tutor's  right,**  he 
said ;  **  I  want  ballast.*' 

Perhaps  that  was  why,  when  he  dropped 
to  sleep  and  went  sailing  away  into  the 
sea  of  dreams,  his  voyage  was  so  wild  and 
strange.  Every  minute  some  gust  of  pas- 
sion threatened  to  capsize  his  barque,  but 
he  sailed  on  with  his  dreams  growing 
more  wild,  the  sky  around  still  more 
strange. 

It  was  a  restless  night  for  Christie 
Bayle,  B.A.  But  the  scholar  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  was  thinking  as  he  had 
never  thought  before. 

CHAPTER  ni. 
A  LITTLE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  BANK. 

"  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  cash 
this  little  cheque  for  me,  Mr.  Thickens?" 

The  speaker  was  Miss  Heathery,  in  the 
morning  costume  of  a  plum-colored  silk 
dress,  with  wide-spreading  bonnet  of  the 
same  material,  ornamented  with  several 
large  bows  of  broad  satin  ribbon,  and  an 
extremely  dilapidated  bird  of  paradise 
plume.  She  placed  her  reticule  bag,  also 
of  plum  color,  but  of  satin  —  upon  the 
broad  mahogany  counter  of  Dixons'  Bank, 
Market  Place,  King's  Castor,  and  tried  to 
draw  the  bag  open. 

This,  however,  was  not  so  easy.  When 
it  was  open  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  pull 
the  thick  silk  cord  strings,  and  it  closed 
up  tightly,  but  there  was  no  similar  plan 
for  opening  a  lady's  reticule  in  the  year 
1818.  It  was  then  necessary  to  insert 
the  forefingers  of  each  hand,  knuckle  to 
knuckle,  force  them  well  down,  and  then 
draw,  the  result  being  an  opening,  out  of 
which  you  could  extract  pocket  handker- 
chief, Preston  salts,  or  purse.  Thin  fin- 
gers were  very  useful  at  such  a  time,  and 
Miss  Heathery's  fingers  were  thin;  but 
she  wore  gloves,  and  the  gloves  of  that 
period,  especially  those  sold  in  provincial 
towns,  were  not  of  the  delicate  second- 
skin  nature  worn  by  ladies  now.  The 
consequence  was  that  hard-featured,  iron- 
grey  haired,  closely  shaven,  Mr.  James 
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Thickens,  in  his  bufF  waistcoat  and  stiff 
white  cravat,  had  to  stand  for  some  time, 
with  a  very  large  quill  pen  behind  his 
right  ear,  waiting  till  Miss  Heathery,  who 
was  growing  very  hot  and  red,  exclaimed, 

**  That's  it  1"  and  drew  open  the  bag. 

But  even  then  the  checjue  was  not  imme- 
diately forthcoming,  for  it  had  to  be  fished 
for.  First  there  was  Miss  Heathery's 
pocket  handkerchief,  delicately  scented 
with  otto  of  roses;  then  there  was  the 
pattern  she  was  going  to  match  at  Crum- 
pie's,  the  draper's;  then  her  large  piece 
of  orris  root  got  in  the  way,  and  had  to  be 
shaken  on  one  side  with  the  knitting,  and 
the  ball  of  Berlin  wool,  when  the  purse 
was  found  in  the  far  corner. 

Purses,  too,  in  those  days  were  not  of 
the  open-sesame  kind  popular  now.  The 
portemonnaie  was  not  born,  and  ladies 
knitted  long  silken  hose,  with  a  slit  in  the 
middle,  placed  ornamental  slide-rings  and 
tassels  thereon,  and  even  went  so  far 
sometimes  as  to  make  these  old-fashioned 
purses  of  beads. 

Miss  Heathery's  was  of  netted  silk, 
however,  orange  and  blue,  and  through 
the  reticulations  could  be  seen  at  one  eod 
the  metallic  twinkle  of  coins,  at  the  other 
the  subdued  tint  and  cornerisb  distensions 
of  folded  paper. 

*'  I'm  afraid  I'm  keeping  you,  Mr.  Thick- 
ens," said  the  lady,  in  a  sweet,  birdlike 
chirp,  as  she  drew  one  slide,  and  tried  to 
coax  the  folded  cheque  along  the  hose, 
though  it  refused  to  be  coaxed,  and  ot)- 
stinately  stuck  its  elbows  out  at  every 
opening. 

Mr.  Thickens  said,  **Not  at  all,"  and 
passed  his  tongue  over  his  dry  lips,  aod 
moved  his  long  fingers  as  if  he  were  a 
kind  of  human  actinia,  and  these  were  his 
tentacles,  involuntarily  trying  to  get  at  the 
cheque. 

*' That's  it !  *'  said  Miss  Heathery  again 
with  a  satisfied  sigh,  and  she  handed  the 
paper  across  the  counter. 

James  Thickens  drew  down  a  pair  of 
very  strongly  framed,  round-eyed,  silver- 
mounted  spectacles  from  where  they  had 
been  resting  close  to  bis  brushed-up  **  Bru- 
tus," and  unfolded  and  smoothed  out  the 
slip  of  paper,  spreading  it  on  the  counter, 
and  bending  over  it  so  much  that  his 
glasses  would  have  fallen  off  but  for  the 
fact  that  a  piece  of  black  silk  shoestring 
formed  a  band  behind. 

'*Two  thirteen  six,"  said  Mr.  Thickens, 
looking  up  at  the  lady. 

**Yes;  two  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
and  sixpence,"  she  replied,  in  token  of 
assent.    And  while  she  was  speaking  Mr. 


one  side  ia  aa  attitude  ol  atteoiioD  till 
the  word  "•ijpence"  wa*  uttered,  wheu 
the  pea  was  darted  iolo  a  ^real  BhioioK 
leadeo  inksIaDd,  and  out  again  like  a  peck 
from  a  heron's  bill,  aud  without  damaj>iog 
the  finely  cut  point.  A  peculiar  caacel- 
lioK  mark  was  made  upon  the  clieque, 
which  was  carried  to  a  railed-iu  desk.  A 
great  book  was  opened  with  a  bang,  an 
entry  made,  the  cheque  dropped  into  a 
drawer,  and  then,  in  sharp,  busjness.like 
tones,  Mr.  Thickens  asked  the  question 
he  had  been  asking  for  Ihe  last  twenty 
years,  — 

"How  will  yoa  have  it?" 

Miss  Heathery  chirped  out  her  wishes, 
and  Mr,  Thickens  counted  out  two  lov 
ereigos  twice  over,  rattled  them  into  a 
bright  copper  shorel,  and  cleverly  threw 
them  before  the  customer's  hand.  A  half- 
sovereign  was  treated  similarly,  but  re- 
tained with  the  left  hand  till  a  half-crown 
and  shilling  were  ready,  then  all  these 
coins  were  thrust  over  together,  without 
Ibe  copper  shovel,  and  the  transaction 
would  have  been  ended,  only  that  Miss 
Heathery  said  sweetly,— 

"Would  you  mind,  Mr.  Thickens,  giv- 
ing me  some  smaller  change  i " 

Mr.  Thickens  bowed,  and,  taking  back 
the  half-crown,  changed  it  for  two  shil- 
lings and  asixpence,  all  bearing  the  round, 
honest  countenance  of  King  George  III. 


upon  which  Miss  Heathery  beamed 
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"t  hope  Mr,  Hallam  is  quite  well,  Mr. 
Thickens," 

"Quite  well,  ma'am." 

"And  the  gold  and  silver  fish  i" 

"Quite  well,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Thick- 
ens, a  little  more  austerely. 

"1  always  think  it  so  curiously  droll, 
Mr.  Thickens,  your  keeping  gold  and  ail- 
''   '   "simpered  Miss  Heathery.     " '~ 
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"  Would  some  day  turn  into  sixpeoces 
and  half-sovereigns,  eh,  ma'am  1 "  aaid  the 
bank  clerk  sharply. 

'■Yes  —exactly,  Mr.  Thickens." 

"  Ah,  well,  ma'am,  it's  a  verv  prelly  idea, 
but  that's  all.     It  isn't  solid.'' 

"Exactly,  Mr.  Thickens.  My  compli- 
neots  10  Mr.  Hallam.     Good-day." 

"H  that  woman  goes  on  making  that 
iofce  about  my  '  *  '         ' 

■hall  kill  hrrrn 


cheques,  getting  'em  changed,  and  paying 
Ihe  money  in  again,  as  an  excuse  for  some- 
thing to  do,  and  tor  the  sake  of  calling 
here.  I'm  not  such  an  ass  as  to  think  it's 
to  see  me  i  and  as  to  Hallam  —  well,  who 
knows?  Perhaps  ibe  means  Sir  Gordon. 
There's  no  telling  where  a  woman  may 
hang  up  her  heart." 

James  Thickens  returned  to  his  desk 
after  a  glance  down  the  main  street,  which 
looked  as  solemn  and  quiet  as  if  there 
were  no  inhabitants  in  the  place  ;  so  still 
was  it,  that  no  explanation  was  needed 
for  the  presence  of  a  good  deal  of  fine 
grass  cropping  up  between  the  paving- 
stones.  The  houses  looked  clean  and 
bright  in  the  clear  sunshine,  which  made 
the  wonderfully  twisted  and  floral-looking 
iron  support  of  Ihe  George  sign  sparkle 
where  the  green  paint  was  touched  Up 
with  gold.  The  shadows  were  clearly  cut 
and  dark,  and  the  dowers  in  the  George 
window  almost  glittered,  so  bright  were 
their  colors.  An  elderly  lady  came  across 
Ihe  market-place,  in  a  red  shawl  and  carry- 
ing a  pair  of  pattens  in  one  hand,  a  deaa- 
leaf  tinted  gingham  umbrella  in  the  other, 
though  it  had  not  rained  for  a  month  and 
the  sky  was  without  a  cloud. 

That  red  shawl  seemed,  as  it  moved, 
to  give  light  and  animation  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  place;  but  as  it  disappeared 
round  the  corner  by  Ihe  George,  ihe  place 
was  all  sunshine  and  shadow  once  more. 
The  uninhabited  look  came  back,  and 
James  Thickens  pushed  up  his  spectacles 
and  began  to  write,  his  pen  scratching 
and  wheezing  over  the  thick,  hand-made 
paper  till  a  tremendous  nose-blowing  and 
a  quick  step  were  beard,  and  tbe  clerk 
said  "'Gemp." 

The  next  minute  there  was  Ihe  sharp 
tap  of  a  stick  do  the  step  continued  on 
the  floor,  and  the  owner  of  that  name 
entered  with  bis  coat  tigbtly  buttoned 
across  his  chest. 

He  was  a  sharp-looking  man  of  sixty, 
with  rather  obstinate  features,  and,  above 
all,  an  obstinate  beard,  which  seemed  as 
if  it  refused  to  be  shaved,  remaining  in 
stiff,  grey,  wiry  patches  in  corners  and  on 
promioences,  as  well  as  down  in  little 
ravines  cut  deeply  in  his  face.  His  eyes, 
which  were  dark  and  sharp,  twinkled  and 
looked  inquisitive,  while,  in  addition,  there 
was  a  restless,  wandering  irregularity  in 
their  movements  as  if  in  turn  each  was 
trying  to  make  out  what  its  fellow  was 
doing  on  the  other  side  of  that  big,  bony 
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**  Morning,  Mr.  Thickens,  sir,  morning,*' 
in  a  coffee-grinding  tone  of  voice ;  **  I 
want  to  see  the  chief." 

'*  Mr.  Hallain  ?  Yes ;  Til  see  if  he's  at 
liberty,  Mr,  Gemp." 

**Do,  Mr.  Thickens,  sir,  do;  but  one 
moment,"  he  continued,  leaning  over  and 
taking  the  clerk  by  the  coat.  **  Don't  you 
think  I  slight  you,  Mr.  Thickens;  not  a 
bit,  sir,  not  a  bit.  But  when  a  man  has  a 
valuable  deposit  to  make,  eh  ?  you  see  ?  it 
isn't  a  matter  of  trusting  this  maa  or  that ; 
be  sees  the  chief." 

Mr.  Gemp  drew  himself  up,  slapped  the 
bulgy  left  breast  of  his  buttoned-up  coat, 
nodded  sagely,  and  blew  his  nose  with  a 
snort  like  a  blast  on  a  cowhorn,  using  a 
great  blue  cotton  handkerchief  with  white 
spots. 

Mr.  James  Thickens  passed  through  a 
glass  door,  covered  on  the  inner  side  with 
dark  green  muslin,  and  returned  directly 
to  usher  the  visitor  into  the  presence  of 
Robert  Hallam,  the  business  manager  of 
Dixons'  Bank. 

The  room  was  neatly  furnished,  half 
office,  half  parlor,  and  but  for  a  pair  of 
crossed  cutlasses  over  the  chimney-piece, 
a  bell-mouthed  brass  blunderbuss,  and  a 
pair  of  rusty,  flint-lock  pistols,  the  place 
might  have  been  the  ordinary  sitting-room 
of  a  man  of  quiet  habits.  There  was  an- 
other object  though  in  one  corner,  which 
took  from  the  latter  aspect,  this  being  the 
door  of  the  cupboard  which,  instead  of 
ordinary  painted  panel,  was  of  strong  iron 
a  couple  of  inches  thick. 

**  Morning,  Mr.  Hallam,  sir." 

**Good  morning,  Mr.  Gemp." 

The  manager  rose  from  bis  seat  at  the 
baize-covered  table  to  shake  hands  and 
point  to  a  chair,  and  then,  resuming  his 
own,  he  crossed  his  legs  and  smiled 
blandly  as  he  waited  to  hear  bis  visitor's 
business. 

Mr.  Gemp's  first  act  was  to  spread  bis 
blue  handkerchief  over  his  knees,  and 
then  begin  to  stare  about  the  room,  after 
carefully  hooking  himself  with  his  thick 
oak  stick,  which  be  passed  over  his  neck 
and  held  with  both  hands  as  if  he  felt 
himself  to  be  rather  an  errant  kind  of 
sheep  which  needed  the  restraint  of  the 
crook. 

** Loaded?"  he  said  suddenly,  after  let- 
ting his  eyes  rest  upon  the  firearms. 

**  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Gemp,  they  are  all  load- 
ed," replied  the  manager,  smiling.  "But 
I  suppose  I  need  not  get  them  down ;  you 
are  not  going  to  make  an  attack  ?" 

*'  Me  ?  attack  ?  eh  ?  Ob,  you're  joking. 
That's  a  good  one.    Ho !  ha !  ha  I  ^' 
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Mr.  Gemp's  laugh  was  not  pleasant,  00 
account  of  dental  defects.  It  was  rather 
boisterous  too,  and  his  neck  shook  itself 
free  of  the  crook ;  bat  he  hooked  himself 
again,  grew  composed,  and  nodded  once 
more  in  the  direction  of  the  chimney. 

**  Them  swords  sharp  ?  " 

"As  razors,  Mr,  Gemp." 

"  Are  they  now  ?  Well,  that's  a  bless- 
ing. Fire-proof,  I  suppose?"  he  added, 
nodding  towards  the  safe. 

"Fire-proof,  burglar-proof,  bank-proof, 
Mr.  Gemp,"  said  the  manager  smiling. 
"  Dixons  neglect  nothing  for  the  safety  of 
their  customers." 

"No,  they  don't,  do  they?"  said  Mr. 
Gemp,  holding  on  very  tightly  to  the  stick, 
keeping  himself  down  as  it  were  and  safe 
as  well. 

"  No,  sir,  they  neglect  nothing." 

"  I  say,"  said  Mr.  Gemp,  leaning  for- 
ward, after  a  glance  over  his  shoulder 
towards  the  bank  counter,  and  Mr.  Tbick- 
ens's  back,  dimly  seen  through  the  muslin, 
"does  the  new  parson  bank  here?" 

The  manager  smiled,  and  looked  very 
hard  at  the  bulge  in  his  visitor's  breast 
pocket,  a  look  which  involuntarily  made 
the  old  man  change  the  position  of  his 
hooked  stick  by  bringing  it  down  across 
his  breast  as  if  to  protect  the  contents. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Gemp,  you  do  not 
expect  an  answer  to  that  question.  Do 
you  suppose  I  have  ever  told  anybody 
that  you  have  been  here  three  times  to 
ask  me  whether  Dixons  would  advance 
you  a  hundred  pounds  at  five  per  cent.  ?  " 

"  On  good  security,  eh  ? "  interposed 
the  old  man  sharply ;  "  only  00  good  secu- 
rity." 

"  Exactly,  my  dear  sir.  Why,  you  don't 
suppose  we  make  advances  without?" 

"  No,  of  course  not,  eh  ?  not  to  anybody, 
eh,  Mr.  Hallam?"  said  the  old  man  ea- 
gerly. "You  could  not  oblige  me  now 
with  a  hundred,  say  at  seven  and  a  half? 
I'm  a  safe  man,  you  know.  Say  at  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  my  note  of  hand. 
You  wouldn't,  would  you?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Gemp,  nor  yet  at  ten  per  cent 
Dixons  are  not  usurers,  sir.  I  can  let  you 
have  a  hundred,  sir,  any  time  you  like, 
upon  good  security,  deeds  or  the  like,  but 
not  without." 

"  Hah  I  you  are  particular.  Good  way 
of  doing  business,  sir.  Hey,  but  I  like 
you  to  be  strict." 

"  It  is  the  only  safe  way  of  conducting 
business,  Mr.  Gemp." 

"  I  say  though  —  oh,  you  arc  close  I  — 
close  as  a  cash-box,  Mr.  Hallam,  sir;  boi 
what  do  you  think  of  the  new  parson? " 
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"Qaiet,  pleasant,  geotlemaoly  young 
man,  Mr.  Gemp." 

*'Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  visitor,  hurting 
himself  by  using  his  crook  (juite  violently, 
and  getting  it  back  round  his  neck;  "  but 
a  mere  boy,  sir,  a  mere  boy.  He's  driven 
me  away.  I'm  not  going  to  church  to 
hear  him  while  there's  a  chapel.  I  want 
to  know  what  the  bishop  was  a-thinking 
about." 

**  Ah !  but  he's  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Gemp/'  said  the  manager 
blandly. 

**  Tchuck  1  so  was  the  voung  doctor  who 
set  up  and  only  lasted  a  year.  If  you 
were  ill,  sir,  you  wouldn't  nave  gone  to 
he ;  you'd  have  gone  to  Dr.  l^uttrell.  If 
I've  got  vallerable  deeds  to  deposit,  I 
don't  go  to  some  young  clever-shakes  who 
sets  up  in  business,  and  calls  himself  a 
banker,  I  come  to  Dixons." 

**  And  so  you  have  some  valuable  deeds, 
you  want  us  to  take  care  of  for  you,  Mr. 
Gemp  ?  "  said  the  manager  sharply. 

**£h,  I  didn't  say  so,  did  I  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  and  you  want  a  hundred  pounds. 
Shall  I  look  at  the  deeds  ?  " 

Mr.  Gemp  brought  his  oaken  crook 
down  over  his  breast,  and  his  quick, 
shifty  eyes  turned  from  the  manager  to 
the  lethal  weapons  over  the  chimney,  then 
to  the  safe,  then  to  the  bank,  and  Mr. 
Tbickens's  back* 

**I  say,"  he  said  at  last,  **  aren't  you 
scared  about  being  robbed?" 

^  Robbed  1  oh,  dear  no.  Come,  Mr. 
Gemp.  I  must  bring  you  to  the  point. 
Let  me  look  at  the  deeds  you  have  in  your 
pocket ;  perhaps  there  will  be  no  need  to 
send  them  to  our  solicitor.  A  hundred 
pounds,  didn't  you  say  ?  " 

The  old  man  hesitated,  and  looked 
about  suspiciously  for  a  few  moments  be- 
fore meeting  the  manager's  eyes.  Then 
he  succumbed  before  the  firm,  keen, 
searching  look. 

**  Yes,^  he  said  slowly,  **  I  said  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  I  don't  want  no  hundred 
pounds.     I  want  you  — ^  " 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments  with  his 
hands  at  his  breast,  as  if  to  take  a  long 
breath,  and  then,  as  if  by  a  tremendous 
wrench,  he  mastered  his  lear  and  suspi- 
cion. 

I  want  you  to  take  care  of  these  for 
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He  tore  open  his  breast  and  brought 
out  quickly  a  couple  of  dirty  yellow  parch- 
ments and  some  slips  of  paper,  roughly 
bound  in  a  little  leather  folio. 

The  manager  stretched  his  hand  across 
the  table  and  took  hold  of  the  parch- 


ments ;  but  the  old  man  held  on  by  one 
corner  for  a  few  moments  till  Hallam 
raised  his  eyebrows  and  smiled,  when  the 
visitor  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  thrust 
parchments  and  little  folio  hastily  from 
him. 

"  Lock  'em  up  in  yonder  iron  safe,"  he 
said  hoarsely,  taking  up  his  blue  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  his  brow.  "It's  open 
now,  but  you'll  keep  it  locked,  won't 
you  ?  " 

"  The  deeds  will  be  safe,  Mr.  Gemp," 
said  the  manager,  coolly  throwing  open 
the  parchment.  **Ah!  I  see:  the  con- 
veyances to  a  row  of  certain  messuages." 

*•  Yes,  sir;  row  of  houses,  Gemp's  Ter- 
race, all  my  own,  sir ;  not  a  penny  on  'em." 

*'And  these?  Ah,  I  see,  bank-war- 
rants. Quite  right,  my  dear  sir,  they  will 
be  safe.  And  you  do  not  need  an  ad- 
vance ?  " 

**  Tchuck !  what  should  I  want  with  an 
advance.  There's  a  good  fifteen  hundred 
pound  there  — all  my  own.  Now  you 
give  me  a  writing,  saying  you've  got  'em 
to  hold  for  me,  and  that  will  do." 

The  manager  smiled  as  he  wrote  out 
the  document,  while  Mr.  Gemp,  who 
seemed  as  much  relieved  as  if  he  had 
been  eased  of  an  aching  tooth,  rose  to 
make  a  closer  inspection  of  the  loaded 
pYstols  and  the  bell-mouthed  brass  blun- 
derbuss, all  of  which  he  tapped  gently  in 
turn  with  the  hook  of  his  stick. 

**  There  you  are,  Mr.  Gemp,"  said  the 
manager,  smiling.  "  Now  you  can  go 
home  and  feel  at  rest,  for  your  deeds 
and  warrants  will  be  secure." 

**  Yes,  sir,  to  be  sure;  that's  the  way," 
said  the  old  man,  hastily  reading  the  mem- 
orandum and  then  placing  it  in  a  very  old 
leather  pocket-book ;  "  but,  if  you  wouldn't 
mind,  sir,  Mr.  Hallam,  sir,  I  should  like 
to  see  you  lock  them  ail  in  yonder." 

*'  Well,  then,  you  shall,"  said  the  man- 
ager good-humored ly ;  and  taking  up  the 
packets,  he  tied  them  together  with  some 
green  ferret,  swung  open  the  heavy  door, 
which  creaked  upon  its  pivots,  stepped 
inside,  turned  a  key  with  a  rattle,  and 
opened  a  large  iron  chest,  into  which  he 
threw  the  deeds,  shut  the  lid  with  a  clang, 
locked  it  ostentatiously,  took  out  the  key, 
backed  out,  and  then  closed  and  locked 
the  great  door  of  the  safe. 

** there,  Mr.  Gemp;  I  think  you'll  find 
they  are  secure  now." 

*'  Safe  1  safe  as  the  bank  I "  said  the  old 
man  with  an  admiring  smile  as,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  he  picked  up  his  old  rough 
beaver  hat  from  the  floor,  stuck  it  on 
rather  sidewise,  and  with  a  short  good- 
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moroing,  stamped  out,  tapping  the  floor 
as  be  wcDt. 

"  Good  morniDg,  Mr.  Thickens,  sir,"  he 
said,  pausing  at  the  outer  door  to  look 
back  over  his  shoulder  at  the  clerk.  **  I've 
done  my  bit  o'  business  with  the  manager. 
It's  all  right." 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Gemp,"  said 
Thickens  quietly;  and  then  to  himself,  as 
the  tap  of  the  stick  was  heard  going  down 
the  street,  **  An  important  old  idiot ! " 

Several  little  bits  of  business  were 
transacted,  and  then,  according  to  rou- 
tine, the  manager  came  behind  the  coun- 
ter to  relieve  bis  lieutenant,  who  put  on 
his  hat  and  went  to  his  dinner. 

During  his  absence  the  manager  took 
his  place  at  his  subordinate's  desk,  and 
was  very  busy  making  a  few  calculations, 
after  divers  references  to  a  copy  of  yes- 
terday's Times^  which  came  regularly  by 
coach. 

These  calculations  made  him  thought- 
ful, and  he  was  in  the  middle  of  one  when 
his  face  changed,  and  turned  of  a  strange 
waxen  hue,  but  he  recovered  himself  di- 
rectly. 

**  Might  have  expected  it,"  he  said  soft- 
ly; and  he  went  on  writing  as  some  one 
entered  the  bank. 

The  visitor  was  a  thin,  dejected-lookine 
youth  of  about  two-and-twenty,  shabbily 
dressed  in  clothes  that  did  not  fit  him. 
His  face  was  of  a  sicky  pallor,  as  if  he 
had  just  risen  from  an  invalid  couch,  an 
idea  strengthened  by  the  extremely  shortly 
cut  hair,  whose  deficiency  was  made  the 
more  manifest  by  his  wearing  a  hat  a  full 
size  too  large.  This  was  drawn  down 
closely  over  his  forehead,  his  pressed-out 
ears  acting  as  brackets  to  keep  it  from 
going  lower  still. 

He  was  a  tamed-down,  feeble-looking 
being,  but  the  spirit  was  not  all  gone ;  for, 
as  he  came  down  the  street,  with  the  gen- 
ial friendliness  of  all  dogs  towards  one 
who  seems  to  be  a  stranger  and  down  in 
the  world,  Miss  Heathery's  fat,  ill-condi- 
tioned terrier,  that  she  pampered  under 
the  belief  that  it  was  a  dog  of  good  breed, 
being  in  an  evil  temper  consequent  upon 
not  having  been  taken  for  a  walk  by  its 
mistress,  rushed  out  baying,  barking,  and 
snapping  at  the  stranger's  heels. 

"  Get  out,  will  you  ?  "  he  shouted ;  but 
the  dog  barked  the  more,  and  the  stran- 
ger looked  as  if  about  to  run.  In  fact,  he 
did  run  a  few  yards,  but  as  the  dog  fol- 
lowed, he  caught  up  a  flower-pot  from  a 
handy  window  sill  —  every  one  had  flower- 
pots at  King's  Castor  —  and  hurled  it  at 
Miss  Heathery's  dog. 


THIS  MAN  S  WIFE. 


There  was  a  yell,  a  crash  and  explo- 
sion as  if  of  a  shell ;  Miss  Heathery's  dog 
fled,  and,  without  waiting  to  encounter 
the  owner  of  the  flower-pot,  the  stranger 
hurried  round  the  corner,  and  after  ao  in- 
quiry or  two  made  for  the  bank. 

'*  Vicious  little  beast !  Wish  I'd  killed 
it,"  he  grumbled,  giving  the  hat  a  hoist 
behind  which  necessitated  another  in 
front,  and  then  the  equiUbrium  adjust- 
ing at  the  sides.  **  Wonder  people  keep 
dogs,"  he  continued.  "A  nuisance. 
Wish  I  was  a  dog  —  somebody's  dog, 
and  well  fed.  Lead  a  regular  dog's  life, 
worse  than  a  dog's  life,  and  get  none 
of  the  bones.    Perhaps  I  shall,  though, 
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now. 

The  young  man  looked  anything  but  a 
bank  customer,  but  he  did  not  hesitate. 
Merely  stopping  to  give  his  coat  a  drag 
down,  and  then,  tilting  his  hat  slightly, 
he  entered  with  a  swagger,  and  walked  up 
to  the  broad  counter.  Upon  this  he  rested 
a  gloveless  hand,  an  act  which  seemed  to 
give  a  little  more  steadiness  to  his  weak 
frame. 

•*  Rob,"  he  said. 

The  manager  raised  his  head  with  an 
affected  start. 

*'Oh,  you  don't  know  roe,  eh?"  said 
the  visitor.  "  Well,  1  s'pose  I  am  a  bit 
changed." 

**  Know  you  ?  You  wish  to  see  me  ?  " 
said  Hallam  coolly. 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Robert  Hallam ;  I've  come 
down  from  London  on  purpose.  I  couldn't 
come  before,"  he  added  meaningly,  **but 
now  I  want  to  have  a  talk  to  you." 

"Stephen  Crellockl  Why  you  are 
changed." 

*'  Yes,  as  aforesaid." 

•*  Well,  sir.  What  is  it  you  want  with 
me  ?  "  said  the  manager  coldly. 

"  What  do  I  want  with  you,  eh  ?  Ob, 
come,  that's  rich !  You're  a  lucky  ooe, 
you  are.  I  go  to  prison,  and  you  get 
made  manager  down  here.  Ah  I  you  see 
I  know  all  about  it." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you,  my  floe  fellow. 
Some  men  never  get  found  out,  some  do; 
that's  the  difference  between  us  two.  I've 
gone  to  the  wall  —  inside  it,'*  he  added, 
with  a  sickly  grin.  **  You've  got  to  be 
quite  the  gentleman.  But  they'll  fiod}x>u 
out  some  day." 

*'  Well,  sir,  what  is  this  to  lead  up  to?  " 
said  Hallam. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  though,  Rob  Hallam,  this  is 
too  rich.  Manager  here,  and  going,  they 
say,  to  marry  the  prettiest  girl  10  the 
place."    Hallam  started  in  spite  of  his 
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■>Witl  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain 
what  is  llie  object  of  this  visit?  "said  Hal- 
lam  coldly. 

"  Why,  can't  you  see  ?  I've  come  to 
the  baak  because  I  watit  some  money. 
There,  yoti  need  not  look  like  that,  my 
lad.  it  B  my  turn  now,  and  you've  got  to 
put  things  a  bit  straight  for  me,  after  what 
I  luRered  sooner  than  speak." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  have  come  here  to 
insuli  me  and  make  me  send  for  a  coosta- 
ble?"  cried  Hallam. 

"  Yes,  if  you  like,"  said  Ihe  young  man, 
leaning  forward,  and  gazing  full  in  the 
manager's  face;  "lend  for  one  if  you 
like.  But  you  don't  like,  Robert  Hallam. 
There,  I'm  a  man  of  few  words.  I've 
suffered  a  deal  just  through  being  true  to 
my  mate,  and  now  you've  got  to  make  it 
up  (o  me." 

"  You  BCOUD  " 

"  Sh  1  That'll  do.  Just  pleaae  yourself, 
my  fine  fellow ;  oniy,  if  you  don't  play  fair 
towards  the  man  who  let  things  go  against 
him  without  a  word,  I  shall  just  go  round 
tbe  town  and  say " 

"Silence,  you  scoundrell  "  cried  Hat- 
lam  fiercely;  and  he  caught  his  unpleas- 

Just  then  James  Thickens  entered,  as 
quietly  as  a  shadow,  taking  everything  in 
al  a  glance,  but  without  evincing  any  sur- 
prise. 

"Think  yourself  lucky,  sir,"  continued 
Hallam  aloud,  "thai  I  do  not  have  you 
locked  up.  Mr.  Thickens,  see  this  man 
oS  the  premises." 

Then,  in  a  whisper  thai  his  visitor  alone 
could  hear,  and  with  a  meaning  look,  — 

"  Be  quiet  and  go.  Come  to  my  rooms 
to-night." 


Frhb  TIm  Spccutor. 
THE    SENSE    OF    TOUCH    AND    THE 

TEACH ENC  OF  THE  BLIND. 
Of  all  the  senses  we  possess,  the  sense 
of  touch  is  at  once  the  most  complex  and 
the  least  understood.  Blindness  and  deaf- 
more  or  less  appreciate  the  nature  and 
esteol  of  these  dire  afflictions.  But  who 
ever  thinks  how  he  would  be  affected  by 
deprivation  of  the  capacity  to  feel,  in- 
ability ">  distinguish  by  touch  between 
smooihness  and  roughness,  heat  and  cold, 
or  by  an  impaired  power  to  receive  the 
TariouB  s  eDsatiooB  of  pain  and  pleasure 


Dooyr  now  is  it  mat  tne  same  nager 
which  tells  us  that  a  suhstance  is  hard  or 
soft,  tells  us  also  that  it  is  hoi  or  cold? 
Have  we,  as  some  physiologists  aver,  a 
sixth  sense,  thai  of  temperature  ?  li  not, 
how  comes  it  that  a  single  touch  of  the 
linger  conveys  to  the  brain,  in  the  same 
instant,  two  distinct  impressions,  perhaps 
three,  for  the  substance  in  question  may 
be  wet,  as  well  as  hot  or  cold,  hard  or  soft  ? 
Physiologists  cannot  tell  us;  ihcy  only 
know  that  Ihe  sensations  so  conveyed  are 
separable,  and  that  the  ways  by  which 
they  reach  the  brain  are  not  Ihe  same. 
The  subject  is  by  no  means  new,  but  fresh 
light  has  lately  been  thrown   on  it  by  the 


earches  of  tw. 


M.  A. 


nd  Professor  Soret.  The  i 
vations  of  these  genllemen,  besides  being 
highly  interesting,  psychologically  as  well 
as  physiologtcally,  are  of  considerable 
practical  importance  in  their  relation  to 
ibe  training  of  the  blind. 

Pressure  on  a  limb  —  as,  for  instance, 
when  we  fall  asleep  lying  on  one  of  our 
arms  —  if  continued  for  some  time,  makes 
it  more  or  less  numb.  It  gradually  loses 
the  power  of  transmitting  sensations  to 
the  brain.  According  to  the  observations 
□f  M.  Herzen,  Ihe  first  sense  tost  is  that 
of  touch,  the  second  that  of  cold,  the  third 
that  of  pain,  the  last  that  of  heat.  He 
says  thai  when  one  of  his  arms  is  so  lor- 
pid  Ihat  he  has  lofeel  (or  it  with  (he  other, 
and  it  is  impervious  to  a  pinch  or  a  prick, 
it  is  still  sensible  to  the  warmlh  of  Ihe 
other  hand.  If  Ihe  pressure  be  prolonged, 
the  limb  ceases  to  be  affected  even  by 
heal.  There  are  penple,  otherwise  healthy, 
whose  capacity  of  feeling  is  so  far  incom- 
plete that  they  never  know  what  it  is  to 
be  cold ;  so  far  as  sensations  (»>nveyed  by 
the  skin  are  concerned,  winter  is  the  same 
to  Ihem  as  summer.  This  probably  arises 
from  an  abnormal  condition  of  Ihe  spinal 
cord,  M.  Herien  mentions  the  case  of 
an  old  woman  whose  legs,  paniallv  para- 
lyzed, could  feel  ooly  pain  and  cold.  At 
her  autopsy  it  was  found  that  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nervous 
centres  of  the  back  was  shrivelled,  and 
otherwise  in  an  unhealthy  state.  But  M. 
Herzen  has  not  rested  content  with  ob- 
servations on  his  own  species;  be  has 
made  experiments  on  Ihe  lower  animals, 
classified  several  of  Ibe  sensations  of 
touch,  and  discovered  their  localizations 
in  Ihe  organism;  and  Professor  Soret, 
talcing  up  the  psychological  branch  of  the 
subject,  has  tried  to  find  out  how  far  the 
sense  of  touch  may  be  made  lo  convey 
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to  the  sightless  ao  idea  of  the  beautiful. 
For  as  a  deaf  musician  may  enjoy  music, 
despite  his  deafness,  so  may  a  blind  man 
find  pleasure  in  beauty  of  form,  notwith- 
standing his  blindness.  In  the  one  case, 
the  pleasure  comes  from  the  rhythm,  or 
rather  from  sonorous  vibrations  in  the  air, 
produced  by  the  playing;  in  the  other, 
from  the  symmetry  and  regularity  of  the 
object  handled.  **When  music  is  going 
on,  I  feel  something  here,"  said  to  M. 
Soret  a  deaf-mute  who  enjoyed  operas, 

Cutting  his  hand  on  his  stomach.    The 
lind,  even  those  born  blind,  as  Professor 
Soret  has  ascertained  by  inquiries  among 
the  inmates  of  the  Blind  Asylum  of  Lau- 
sanne, have  the  same  love  of  symmetry 
as  the  deaf.    The  girl  embroiderers  attach 
much  importance  to  the  perfect  regularity 
of  the  designs  which  they  are  required  to 
repeat  in  their  work.    The  basket-makers 
insist  on  the  willow  withes  they  use  be- 
ing all  straight  and  of  the  same  length. 
Solutions  of  continuity  in  the  things  they 
handle  are,  to  the  blind,  indications  of 
ugliness.    They  like  evenness  of  surface, 
regularity  of  shape ;  a  cracked  pot,  a  rough 
table,  or  a  broken  chair  causes  them  posi- 
tive discomfort.      But  to  create  in   the 
mind  of  a  person  born  blind  an  artistic 
idea,  involves  a  measure  of  psychological 
development  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
impart,  and  requires  from  both  teacher  and 
scholar  great  patience  and  long-sustained 
effort.    The  imagination — the  faculty  of 
representation,  as  it  has  been  called  — 
though  partly  inborn,  is  much  more  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  automatic  experi- 
ments in  which  all  the  senses  co-operate, 
mutually  controlling  and  correcting  each 
other.    This  faculty  is  naturally  less  de- 
veloped with  the  sightless  than  the  see- 
ing.    If  even  many  educated  people  who 
from  their  youth  upwards  have  been  read- 
ing books  and  seeing  pictures,  find  it  hard 
to  realize  to  themselves  scenes  they  have 
never  beheld,  how  much  harder  must  it  be 
for  the  blind  to  identify  this  or  that  outline 
with  beauty,  or  the  reverse  I    At  the  sight 
of  a  picture  or  a  design,  we  straightway 
and  without  effort  represent  to  ourselves 
the  object  delineated  in  all  its  three  dimen- 
sions.   It  never  occurs  to  us  to  think  that 
the  horse,  or  the  man,  or  the  mountain,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  combination  of  col- 
ors laid  on  a  flat  piece,of  canvas.    The 
mere  feeling  of  a  picture,  albeit  in  relief, 
cannot  possibly  convey  the  same  impres- 
sion as  an   ordinary  painting,  for  to  the 
blind,  perspective  and  foreshortening  must 
be  mysteries  so  profound  as  to  be  hardly 
capable  of  comprehension.    Nevertheless, 


the  difficulty  is  not  insurraoantable.  Pro- 
fessor Soret  mentions  the  case  of  a  blind 
rustic,  accustomed  to  horses,  who  without 
help  succeeded  in  selecting  from  a  num- 
ber of  other  designs,  in  relief,  the  figure 
of  the  animal  with  which  he  was  most 
familiar.  A  youth  of  quick  apprehension 
and  vivid,  though  undeveloped,  imagina- 
tive power,  he  bad  handled  horses  in  his 
father's  or  his  master's  stable  until  be  had 
mentally  created  an  ideal  horse  so  like  the 
original,  that  he  was  able  to  recognize  by 
his  fingers  its  counterfeit  presentment* 
Another  boy,  born  blind,  but  thoroughly 
educated,  was  able  to  pick  out  a  bird, 
yet  he  admitted  that,  unless  he  had  pre- 
viously handled  a  stuffed  specimen,  be 
would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  iden- 
tifying the  figure,  and  realizing  what  the 
original  was  like.  In  other  words,  mere 
description  is  not  enough;  a  blind  man 
cannot  mentally  see  a  thing,  or  even  recog- 
nize it  when  laid  in  a  touchable  form 
before  him,  unless  he  has  first  familiarized 
himself  by  actual  experience  with  its  oat- 
ward  shape.  It  would  thus  seem  that 
the  faculty  we  call  imagination  depends 
nearly  altogether  on  the  sense  of  sight. 
If  we  have  seen  a  hill,  we  may  have  ao 
idea  of  what  a  mountain  is  like;  by  seeing 
a  lake,  we  get  a  notion  of  the  sea;  but  if 
we  never  saw  either  a  tree  or  the  pic- 
ture of  one,  not  all  the  word-painting  that 
was  ever  penned  would  convey  any  true 
or  adequate  idea  of  an  ordinary  wood, 
much  less  of  the  wondrous  beauty  and 
bewildering  grandeur  of  a  tropical  for- 
est. We  should  be  so  far  blind ;  and  the 
blind  can  image  to  themselves  only  that 
which  they  can  feel  with  their  hands.  All 
the  same,  thanks  to  their  innate  love  or 
rhythm  and  regularity,  they  can  be  taught 
through  the  sense  of  touch  to  appreciate 
jshapelioess,  to  find  an  aesthetic  pleasure 
in  sculptures,  in  certain  of  the  decorative 
arts,  and  in  raised  pictures.  They  may 
even  learn  not  only  to  recognize  their 
friends  by  feeling  their  features,  but  to 
single  out  a  pretty  woman  and  a  hand- 
some man.  As  to  this  Professor  Soret 
relates  an  amusing  and  suggestive  anec- 
dote. Some  time  ago,  three  professors 
made  a  visit  to  the  Lausanne  Asylum. 
One  was  a  stalwart  and  handsome  Swede, 
with  a  splendid  head ;  the  second,  an  ex- 
ceptionally ugly  Swiss,  with  a  head  **tbat 
left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired ; "  the  third, 
an  average  mortal  of  ordinary  appearance. 
Among  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  was  a 
poor  deaf-mute,  of  the  name  of  Meystre, 
blind  from  his  birth,  but  highly  impres- 
sionable, and  quick  to  distinguish  between 
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shapes  that  conformed  to  his  ideal  of  the 
beautiful  and  those  that  did  not.  The 
feeh'ng  of  a  deformed  or  mutilated  man, 
for  instance,  would  sometimes  draw  from 
him  signs  of  compassion  and  sympathy, 
at  others  strange  grimaces  and  mocking 
laughter.  On  being  told  to  examine  the 
three  visitors,  Meystre  showed  great  ad- 
miration for  the  Swede;  but  on  passing 
to  the  Swiss,  he  seemed  greatly  amused, 
indulged  in  his  usual  mocking  laughter, 
and  by  his  gestures  made  it  understood 
that  be  thought  the  man  had  no  back  to 
his  head,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  an 
excellent  joke.  The  result  of  the  third 
examination  was  negative.  It  produced  no 
sign  either  of  satisfaction  or  displeasure. 
These  facts  seem  to  show,  and  in  Pro- 
fessor Soret's  opinion  prove  beyond  a 
doubt,  that,  so  far  as  the  '*  human  form 
divine**  is  concerned,  the  blind  possess 
the  same  ideal  of  beauty  as  those  who 
see,  and  that  this  ideal  is  innate ;  and  he 
is  anxious  that  those  who  have  charge  of 
the  sightless  should  make  every  efifort  to 
cultivate  their  aesthetic  tastes,  that  by 
Rseans  of  cardboard  models  in  relief,  and 
other  expedients,  they  should  be  famil- 
iarized with  the  highest  types  of  human 
beauty,  which  occupy  so  large  a  place  in 
all  literatures.  By  this  widening  of  their 
conceptions,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
understand  allusions  and  descriptions  in 
poetry  and  elsewhere  which  at  present 
they  must  find  utterly  incomprehensible. 
The  better  to  accomplish  this  object. 
Professor  Soret  has  drawn  up  a  complete 
programme;  and  seeing  how  hard  life  is 
for  the  blind,  and  from  how  many  pleas- 
ures they  are  debarred,  we  may  heartilv 
applaud  this  effort  to  ameliorate  their  suf- 
ferings by  opening  to  them  new  horizons, 
and  wish  it  every  success. 


From  St.  Jame^t  GaMtte. 
THE  SYNAGOGUE  IN  BEVIS  MARKS. 

When  Stow  wrote  his  now  classic 
*'  Survey,"  Bevis  Marks  (or  Bury's  Marks, 
as  it  was  then  called)  was  the  house  of  the 
Abbots  of  Bury.  It  was  at  that  time  a 
fashionable  place,  with  its  handsome  man- 
sions surrounded  by  spacious  courtyards 
and  gardens.  It  Is  now  a  somewhat  dingy 
commercial  thoroughfare,  the  warehouse 
monotony  of  which  is  only  relieved  by  the 
presence  of  a  fine  old  synagogue,  which 
boasts  of  being  the  oldest  Jewish  bouse  of 
worship  in  England.  There  is  a  scheme 
afoot  now  for  demolishing  this  interesting 
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building ;  and  an  indignation  meeting  was 
held  on  Sunday  evening  at  the  Jewish 
Working  Men*s  Club  to  protest  against 
its  destruction. 

The  Bevis  Marks  synagogue  was  not 
the  first  place  of  worship  established  by 
the  Jews  after  their  readmission  into  En- 
gland under  Cromwell.  Thomas  Green- 
halgh  visited  a  small  synagogue  in  King 
Street,  Aldgate,  in  the  year  1662.  The 
first  Jewish  settlers,  who  were  largely  of 
Spanish  extraction,  appear  to  have  been 
attracted  to  the  locality  by  the  fact  that 
a  small  Spanish  colonv  already  existed 
there ;  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador having  at  one  time  been  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  Id  the  year 
1698  the  King  Street  building  was  found 
no  longer  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  congregation,  and  the  present  site  in 
Bevis  Marks  (then  known  as  Plough-yard) 
was  bought  for  the  building  of  a  new 
synagogue.  A  lease  was  granted  by  the 
freeholders,  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Pointz ; 
and  the  edifice  was  raised  by  a  generous 
Quaker  builder;  who,  as  Mr.  Piciotto  re- 
lates, declared  on  the  day  of  the  opening 
that  he  could  not  retain  for  his  own  use 
money  Intended  for  the  erection  of  a  tem- 
ple of  God,  and  asked  the  wardens  to 
accept  from  him  the  amount  of  the  profit 
he  had  realized  on  the  contract.  Many  of 
the  old  wooden  benches  were  transferred 
from  King  Street  to  Bevis  Marks,  where 
they  stand  to  this  day,  together  with  some 
of  the  brass  candlesticks  which  had  been 
brought  over  from  Holland  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Menasseh  ben  Israel.  Queen  Anne 
seems  to  have  taken  some  little  interest  in 
the  building;  for  we  learn  that  she  pre- 
sented a  beam  to  the  congregation,  which 
still  forms  part  of  the  ceiling  of  the  syna- 
gogue. 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  history  of 
the  building  was  comparatively  unevent- 
ful. In  1738  it  was  injured  to  some  extent 
by  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  contiguous 
houses;  and  ten  years  later  a  flutter  of 
excitement  was  caused  in  the  congregation 
by  the  public  spirit  of  a  wealthy  member 
named  Benjamin  Mendez  da  Costa,  who 
purchased  the  remainder  of  the  lease  and 
presented  it  to  the  wardens  "  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Holy  Congregation  of  the  Gates 
of  Heaven,'*  as  it  was  called.  Mendez  da 
Costa  was  a  descendant  of  a  crypto-Jew, 
who  had  been  court  physician  to  King 
John  IV.  of  Portugal,  and  who  came  in 
the  suite  of  Catherine  of  Braganza  to  En- 
gland, where  he  publicly  joined  the  breth- 
ren from  whom  the  laws  of  his  country 
had  so  long  divided  him.    He  was  also  a 
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relative  of  the  Mrs.  Brydges  Williams 
who  left  j^4o,ooo  to  Lord  BeacoDsfield  io 
recognition  of  '*  his  championship  of  the 
cause  of  Israel,"  and  who  was  herself  a 
sister-in-law  of  Rachel  Disraeli,  the  late 
prime  minister's  aunt.  Her  first  husband, 
Moses  Lara,  was  a  generous  benefactor 
of  the  synagogue. 

The  government  of  Bevis  Marks  is  very 
curious,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  its  form  is  of  great  antiquity  among 
the  Spanish  Jews.  It  is  really  a  kind  of 
constitutional  republic,  consisting  of  a 
ministry,  senate,  and  popular  assembly. 
The  executive  is  invested  in  the  war- 
dens and  treasurer,  forming  a  Cabinet  of 
five,  termed  the  Mohamad.  Then  there 
are  departmental  ministers  or  Parnassim, 
administering  the  dependent  institutions, 
without  seats  in  the  Cabinet.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  these  are  the  Parnass 
of  Terra  Santa  and  Cantivos,  whose  duties 
consist  in  administering  the  funds  con- 
tributed for  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  for  the  ransom  of  Jevvish  captives  in 
the  hands  of  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  the 
Parnass  of  the  Wax,  responsible  for  the 
rather  valuable  stock  of  candles  used  dur- 
ing divine  service.  These  officers  find 
now  little  or  nothing  to  do.  The  elders, 
who  form  a  kind  of  senate,  consist  of  ex- 
wardens  ;  and  the  Yehidrin,  or  seat-hold- 
ers, are  an  elective  and  deliberative  body 
equivalent  to  a  local  House  of  Commons. 
The  Parnass  Presidente  is  of  course  the 
premier;  and  in  the  background  are  the 
great  body  of  non-contributing  Spanish 
Jews,  who  form  the  people  and  are  called 
Congregantes.  The  seats  in  the  syna 
gogue  are  not  let  at  any  fixed  sums,  but 
are  perfectly  free;  the  annual  income 
being  derived  from  an  assessment  on  the 
Yehidrin  according  to  their  means.  In 
the  early  days  of  Bevis  Marks  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Mohamad  exercised  uncon- 
tested authority  over  the  whole  Hispano- 
Jewish  community  in  London,  trying  cases 
that  now  would  come  before  the  civil 
courts  and  levying  fines  and  inflicting 
other  punishments  at  will. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  Jews 
should  hold  this  building  in  affection  and 
reverence.  Founded  by  a  contingent  of 
the  heroic  Jews  of  Spain,  whose  history 
is  at  once  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most 
romantic  in  the  post-Biblical  annals  of 
Judaism,  it  is  the  only  link  now  connecting 
the  Israelites  of  England  —  mostly  of  Po- 
lish extraction  — with  a  past  of  which 
their  race  all  over  the  world  is  extremely 
and  justly  proud.  The  walls  of  the  lob- 
bies and  vestry-room  are  covered  with 


names  which  recall  some  of  the  most 
famous  episodes  in  Jewish  history  — 
names  in  almost  every  case  instinct  with 
the  memories  of  noble-minded  sons  of 
Israel  whose  fidelity  to  their  ancestral 
faith  has  been  the  marvel  of  history. 
There  we  may  read  of  Abarbanels,  whose 
forefathers  were  statesmen  and  who  traced 
their  lineage  from  King  David ;  of  the 
Lamegos,  whose  ancestor  first  brought 
the  intelligence  to  Europe  that  there  was 
a  south  cape  of  Africa  that  could  be 
doubled ;  of  the  famous  Mendez  da  Cos- 
tas ;  of  the  Lousadas,  who  still  preserve 
a  Spanish  patent  of  nobility  in  their  fam- 
ily; of  the  early  Montefiores,  Mocattas, 
and,  indeed,  all  that  the  English  Jewry 
has  had  to  be  proud  of.  The  vestry-room 
itself,  with  its  quaint  canopied  president's 
chair,  its  old-fashioned  candlesticks,  and 
its  historic  portraits,  is  hardly  less  inter- 
esting. It  was  in  that  room  that  the 
struggle  for  Jewish  emancipation  was  first 
organized. 

Jehuda  Halevi,  the  most  soul-stirring 
of  medixval  Jewish  poets,  described  his 
brethren  as  the  emotional  centre  in  the 
great  corpus  of  humanity.  But  only  the 
other  day  the  Pereires  ot  Paris,  who  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  at  Jerusalem,  made  them  over  to 
the  gentile  government  of  France;  and 
now  their  co-religionists  in  this  country 
are  thinking  of  selling  the  cradle  of  the 
Anglo-Jewish  community  at  so  much  per 
superficial  foot. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gatette. 
MR.    RUSK  I  ITS    EARLY    THEATRE-GOING 
AND  LOVE-MAKING. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  **  Prxterita/' 
which  has  just  been  issued,  Mr.  Ruskin 
gives  an  account  of  his  early  ideas  about 
theatre-going.     He  says :  — 

It  puzzles  me  that  I  have  no  recollection  of 
any  first  sight  and  hearing  of  an  opera.  Not 
even,  for  that  matter,  of  my  first  going  to  a 
theatre,  though  I  was  full  twelve  b^ore  being 
uken ;  and  afterwards,  it  was  a  matter  of  in- 
tense rapture,  of  a  common  sort,  to  be  taken 
to  a  pantomime.  And  I  greatly  enjoy  the 
theatre  to  this  day  —  it  is  one  of  the  pleasures 
that  have  least  worn  out ;  yet  I  have  no  mem- 
ory whatever,  and  am  a  little  proud  to  have 
none,  of  ray  first  theatre  To  be  taken  now  at 
Paris  to  the  feebly  dramatic  "  Paritani "  was 
no  great  joy  to  me ;  but  I  then  heard  — it  will 
always  be  a  rare,  and  only  once  or  twice  in  a 
century  possible,  thing  to  hear — £oar  gre^t 


J 


«ach  oiher,'not  edipK,  and  to  eibibit,  n 


happened  tbat  a  woman  of  faultless  Re ni us  Jed 
the  following  dances  —  Ta^lioni ;  a  person  of 
the  highesl  nalural  faculties,  and  stainlessly 
simple  character,  gathered  with  sinceiesl  ardor 
and  rcveience  into  her  art.     My  mother,  though 

to  be  taken  to  the  theatre  b^  my  father,  had 
the  strictest  Puritan  prejudice  against  the 
stage  ;  yet  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  I  think  she 
felt  the  sacrifice  she  made  in  not  going  with  us 
lo  be  a  sort  of  price  accepted  by  the  laws  of 
virtue  for  what  was  sinful  in  her  concession  to 
id;  father  and  me.  She  went,  however,  to 
hear  and  see  this  group  of  players,  renowned. 


:l  of  the  innocence,  beauty, 
in  every  motion  of  the  grace  of  her  century, 
was  90  strong,  that  from  tbat  lime  forth  my 
mother  would  always,  at  a  word,  go  with  us  to 
see  Taglioni, 

Afterwards,  a  aeason  did  oot  pass  with- 
out his  hearinj;  twice  or  thrice,  at  least, 
those  lour  tiagen, 

I  learned  the  better  because  my  ear  was 
never  jaded  the  intention  of  Ibe  music  written 
for  them,  or  studied  by  them  i  and  am  ex- 
tremely  glad  now  that  I  heard  their  renderings 
of  Mozart  and  Kossini,  neither  of  whom  can 
be  now  said  ever  to  be  beard  at  all,  owing  to 
the  detestable  quicliening  of  the  time.  Grisi 
and  Malibran  sang  at  least  one-third  slower 
than  any  modern  cantatricc ;  and  Patii,  the 
last  lime  I  heard  her,  massacred  Zerlina's  part 
in  "  La  ci  darem,"  as  if  the  audience  and  she 
bad  but 


Ad  it 


3  to  a 


H\ag  passaf^e 
paid  to  bis  home  at  Herne-hill  by  Mi 
Domecq,  his  father's  partner  in  Spain,  and 
hii  lour  daughters.  After  describiok;  the 
girls  separately,  and  then  collectively  as 
"a  galaxy,  a  aoutherD  cross  of  UDCon- 
ceived  stars,  floating  on  a  sudden  into  my 
obsctirc  UrmameDt  of  London  suburb,"  he 
proceeds : — 

How  my  parents  could  allow  their  young 
novice  to  be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  of  the 
outer  world  in  tbis  helpless  manner  the  reader 
may  wonder,  and  only  the  Fates  know ;  but 
there  was  this  excuse  for  them,  that  they  had 
never  seen  me  the  least  interested  or  anxious 
about  girts  —  never  caring  to  stay  in  the  piom- 


ing  if  1  was  ever  kept  there^  and  off  to  the  sea 
or  the  Gelds  the  moment  I  got  leave ;  and  they 
had  educated  me  in  such  extremely  orthodox 
English  Toryism  and  Evangelicalism  that  they 
could  not  conceive  their  scientific,  religious, 
and  George  III.  revering  youth  wavering  m  his 
constitutional  balance  towards  French  Catho- 


furnace,  or  iiery  cross,  of  these  four  girls- 
who  of  course  reduced  me  lo  a  mere  heap  of 
white  ashes  in  four  days.  Four  days,  at  the 
most,  it  took  to  reduce  me  to  ashes,  but  the 
Metered!  des  cendres  lasted  four  years. 


Clotilde  {Adile  Clotilde  in  full,  but  ber  sis- 
ters called  her  Clotilde,  after  the  queen-saint, 
and  1  Adile,  because  it  rhymed  to  shell,  spell, 
and  itnell)  was  only  made  more  resplendent  by 
the  circlet  of  her  sisters'  t>eaoty  ;  while  my  own 
shyness  and  unpresentablencss  were  farther 
stiffened,  or  rather  sanded,  by  a  patriotic  and 
Protestant  conceit,  which  was  tempered  neither 
by  politeness  nor  sympathy  ;  so  that,  while  in 
company  I  sate  jealously  miserable  like  a  stock- 
fish (in  truth,  I  imagine,  looking  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  skate  in  an  aquarium  trying  to 
get  up  the  glass),  on  any  blessed  occasion  of 
ltU-it-lt(t  I  endeavored  to  entertain  my  Spanish- 
born,  Paris- bred,  and  Catholic- hearted  mistress 
with  my  own  views  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  I  dated 
not  address  any  sonnets  straight  to  herself; 
but  when  she  went  back  lo  Paris,  wrote  her  a 
French  letter  seven  quarto  pages  long,  descrip- 
tive of  the  desol^ions  and  solitudes  of  Herne- 
hill  since  her  departure.  The  old  people, 
meanwhile,  saw  little  harm  in  all  this,  Mr. 
Domecqi  who  was  extremely  good-natured, 
and  a  good  judge  of  character,  rather  liked  me, 
because  he  saw  that  I  was  good-natured  also, 
and  had  some  seedling  brains,  which  would 
come  up  in  time  :  in  the  interests  of  the  busi- 
ness he  was  perfectly  ready  to  give  me  any  of 
his  daughters  1  liked,  who  could  also  be  go't  to 
like  me,  but  considered  that  the  lime  was  not 
come  to  talk  of  such  things.  My  father  was 
entirely  of  the  same  mind.  My  mother  —  who 
luokedupon  the  idea  of  my  m^irrying  a  Roman 
Catholic  OS  too  monstrous  to  be  possible  in  the 
decrees  oE  Heaven,  and  too  preposterous  lo  be 
even  guarded  against  on  earth — was  rather 
annoyed  at  the  whole  business,  as  she  would 
have  been  if  one  of  her  chimneys  had  begun 
— lokinft,  but  had  not  the  ilightest  notion  her 


house  was  on  fire. 
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King  Edward  the  Confessor.  —  A  sin- 
gular scene  was  witnessed  one  day  last  autumn 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  large  number  of 
devout  persons  came  to  pray  betore  the  shrine 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  quietly  coming  and 
quietly  going ;  and  certain]  v  the  Abbey  is  open 
to  worshippers  of  all  creeds,  if  the  parapher- 
nalia of  strange  worship  are  not  obtruded.  It 
was  on  the  13th  October,  which,  although  not 
a  festival  in  the  English  Church,  is  consecrated 
in  the  Romish  Calendar  to  King  Edward. 
The  new-built  abbey  had  been  consecrated 
only  a  few  dajrs  before  the  death  of  the  Saxon 
king,  on  January  5th,  the  last  of  the  line  of 
Cerdic.  The  death-bed  scene  is  recorded  by 
several  chroniclers,  and  is  vividly  described 
by  Lord  Lytton  in  his  historical  romance  of 
"  Harold/'  where  also  the  mooted  question  is 
learnedly  discussed,  in  a  note,  as  to  the  assign- 
ment of  the  crown  by  the  dying  king,  and  the 
nature  of  the  claims  of  William  the  Norman 
in  opposition  to  those  of  Harold.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous point  in  history,  who  crowned  the  new 
king.  The  two  great  prelates  of  the  realm, 
Aired  and  Stigand,  both  took  part;  accord- 
ing to  usage,  for  at  the  coronation  of  Ethelred 
II.,  the  service  for  which  is  still  extant,  two 
bishops  officiated.  The  Norman  chroniclers, 
and,  more  notably,  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  make 
Stigand  officiate,  as  if  to  convey  the  insinua- 
tion that  Harold  was  not  lawfully  crowned, 
Stigand  being  then  under  the  ban  of  the  pope. 
But  other  chroniclers  expressly  say  that  Ai- 
red officiated  in  the  crowning.  So  Harold, 
son  of  Earl  Godwin,  became  king,  and  reigned 
till  the  fatal  day  of  Hastings.  Edward  the 
Confessor,  while  distinguished  for  piety,  was 
not  without  touches  of  a  brave,  kingly  nature, 
as  appears  in  his  messaee  to  Magnus,  who  as 
heir  of  Canute  claimed  the  English  crown. 
Snorro  Sturleson  records  the  reply  of  Edward  : 
**  When  Hardicanute  died,  it  was  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  people  to  take  me  for  the  king 
here  in  England.  So  long  as  I  had  no  kingly 
title  I  served  my  superiors  in  all  respects,  like 
those  who  have  no  claims  by  birth  to  land  or 
kingdom.  Now,  however,  I  have  received  the 
kingly  title,  and  am  consecrated  king ;  I  have 
established  my  royal  dignity  and  authority,  as 
my  father  before  me ;  and  while  I  live  I  will 
not  renounce  my  title.  If  King  Magnus  comes 
here  with  an  army  I  will  gather  an  army 
against  him,  but  he  shall  only  get  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  England  when  he  has  taken 
my  life.  Tell  him  these  words  of  mine.*'  It 
is  probable  that  Godwin  dictated  this  reply  to 
Magnus  of  Denmark,  but  in  any  case  Edward 
is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  the  spirited  words, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  he  rested  his  royal 
title  on  the  will  of  the  English  people. 


MISCELLANY. 


showed  her  independence  in  political  affairs* 
and  sometimes  she  expressed  herself  with  a 
firm  determination  which  reminded  Greville  of 
Elizabeth's  strength  of  will.  Nor  did  she 
shelter  -herself  behind  her  resolutions  without 

fiving  reasons.  In  the  affair  of  the  bed-cham- 
er  women  she  had  insisted  on  keeping  her 
ladies,  nor  could  Peel  shake  her  determination. 
He  sent  Lord  Ashley  as  envoy,  who  failed  like- 
wise.  Then  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he 
sought  another  personal  interview :  *'  When 
the  duke  and  Peel  saw  her,  and  endeavored  to 
persuade  her  to  yield  this  point,  they  found 
her  firm  and  immovable,  and  not  only  resolved 
not  to  give  way,  but  prepared  with  answers  to 
all  they  said  and  arguments  in  support  of  her 
determination.  They  told  her  she  must  con- 
sider her  /adies  in  the  same  light  as  Urdt.  She 
said,  'No;  I  have  lords  besides,  and  these  I 
give  up  to  you.'  And  when  they  still  pressed 
her,  she  said, '  Now,  suppose  the  case  had  been 
reversed,  that  you  had  been  in  office  when  I 
came  to  the  throne,  and  that  Lord  Melbourne 
would  not  have  required  this  sacrifice  of  me  ?  ' 
Finding  that  she  would  not  give  way,  Peel  in- 
formed her  that  under  these  circuoostances  he 
must  consult  his  friends^"  She  bad  been 
crowned  nearly  a  year  before,  and  a  curious 
incident  had  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the 
solemnity.  "  The*ruby  rine  had  been  made  for 
her  little  finger  instead  of  the  fourth,  on  which 
the  rubric  prescribes  that  it  should  be  put. 
When  the  archbishop  was  to  put  it  on  she  ex« 
tended  the  former,  but  he  said  that  it  must  be 
on  the  latter.  She  said  it  was  too  small,  and 
she  could  not  get  it  on.  He  said  it  was  right 
to  put  it  there,  and  as  he  insisted  she  yielded, 
but  had  first  to  take  off  her  other  rings,  and 
then  this  was  forced  on,  but  it  hurt  her  very 
much,  and  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over 
she  was  obliged  to  bathe  her  finger  in  iced 
water  in  order  to  get  it  off." 


Early  Years  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Reign.  — In  the  Greville  "Memoirs  "  are  in- 
teresting recollections  of  Queen  Victoria  after 
her  accession   to  the  throne.    Her  Majesty 


Thk  method  of  placing  electric  lamps  in 
front  of  locomotives  to  illuminate  the  line, 
has  been  tried  on  many  lines,  but  apparently 
has  not  found  much  favor.    Recent  experience 
in  Russia  appears  to  show  that  financial  con* 
siderations  are  not  alone  unfavorable  to  the 
system.    On  the  railway  between  Sl  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  several  locomotives  were 
fitted  with  electric  lamps.     For  a  time  they 
gave  great  satisfaction,  lighting  the  way  more 
than  a  kilometre  in  front    But  the  employh 
began  to  complain  of  the  contrast  between 
the  lighted  and  the  unlighted  surfaces  pain- 
fully  affecting  the  eyes ;  and  doctors  ere  long 
reported  that  there  had  been  several  cases  <x 
grave  injury  to  the  eyes  in  this  way.    Henoe 
the  lamps  were   abandoned.    The   directors 
have  not,  however,  ^iven  up  the  idea  of  better 
illumination  of  the  line,  and  they  now  contem- 
plate placing  electric  lamps  so  as  to  illuminate 
about  one  kilometre  on  either  side  of  the  sta- 
tion. Natnrt. 
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CASALE   ROTONDO,   ETC. 


CASALE  ROTONDO. 


[A  ruin  in  the  Campagnaf  about  six  miles  outside  Rome, 
oo  the  Appian  way,  is  called  Casale  Rotondo.] 

If  life  indeed  were  ours. 

Well  might  the  heavenly  powers 

Smile  as  they  watched  Man's  fruitless  strug- 
gle here ; 
We  build,  and  build  in  vain. 
Poor  ants ;  the  autumnal  rain 

Drowns  all  the  work,  but  yet  we  persevere. 

Man's  proud  achievements  fall ; 
Reft  arch  or  mouldering  wall, 

Where  solemmtemple  stood  or  palace  high. 
Tell  the  old  tale  anew 
Which  royal  David  knew. 

The  works  of  Man,  as  Man  himself,  must  die. 

When  Scipio  beheld 
Despairing  Carthage,  held 

By  his  stern  leaguer,  girdled  round  by  fire, 
Rise  into  flame  at  last. 
And  o'er  the  dark  sea  cast 

Her  dying  light  like  Dido's  funeral  pyre ; 

Deeply  he  sighed,  and  said, 
**  Great  Babylon  is  dead, 
And  Tyre  is  gone,  and  Carthage  now,  and 
then 
Rome,  Rome  must  fall,  and  we. 
The  conquerors,  conquered  be. 
And  taste  the  doom  which  tracks  the  pride 
of  men." 

Bare  the  Campagna  round 
Circles  this  lonely  mound. 
Half  tomb,  half  tower,  —  a  dust-heap,  —  type 
of  all 
The  once  triumphant  Rome, 
Now  beneath  Peter's  dome 
Crouched  yonder,  shrunk  within  her  mighty 
wall. 

Mistress  of  many  lands. 
Imperial  England  stands, 

Through  East  and  West  by  force  and  law 
prevailing ; 
Say  I  shall  we  see  the  fate 
Of  Rome  dissolve  her  state, 

And  Albion's  star  of  fame  and  victory  paling  ? 

And  we,  her  sons,  who  give 
Our  life  that  she  may  live 

Beneath  Canadian  frosts  and  Indian  skies, 
"  Is  this,"  we  cry,  "  the  end 
Whither  our  labors  tend. 

Is  this  the  balance  of  our  sacrifice  ?  " 

If  life  indeed  were  ours  — 
But  oh,  ye  heavenly  powers  I 

Pitying  ye  look,  and  know  it  is  not  so ; 
Life  is  the  mystic  scroll 
God  wrote  —  he  reads  the  whole  ; 

How  should  the  letters  his  wide  meaning 
know? 

Specutor.  B.  H.  H. 


DEATH  UNDISGUISED. 

''O  Death,  thou  subtle  Proteus,  that  dost 
wear 
Such  shifting  shapes  in  human  phantasies, 
Fain  would  I  see  thy  face  without  disguise. 

And  know  thee  as  thou  art,  for  foul  or  fair." 

Then  Death  appeared,  responsive  to  my  prayer. 
In  his  own  aspect,  grandly  calm  and  wise. 
With  a  strange  light  of  knowledge  in  his 
eyes, 

But  kind  and  gracious  —  and  he  blest  me  there. 

And  from  that  day,  as  friend  would  walk  with 
friend. 
We  walk  the  world  together,  he  and  I, 
And  oft  he  holds  with  me  high  colloquy ; 
So  that  the  ways  of  life  through  which  we  wend 
Are  lit  with  fuller  purpose,  and  the  end 
And  final  goal  seems  blent  with  the  far  sky. 
Academy.  FRANK  T.  MaRZIALSL 


FEBRUARY  FILLDYKE. 

O  February  Filldyke  I  darkly  pour 
Rivers  of  rain  from  out  your  cloudy  sky, 
And  heed  not  slanderous  men.    Right  glad 
am  I 
To  see  thee  soften  earth  so  hard  and  frore. 
Thine  aconites  do  make  a  golden  floor  ; 
And  snowdrops,  winter's  kindest  legacir. 
Droop  dainty  heads,  and  are,  like  maidens, 
shy, 
Knowing  that  boisterous  March  is  at  the  door. 
Thy  scented  breath,  thy  blackbird's  broken 
stave. 
Do  charm  delight ;  and  thrice  more  welcome 

thou. 
With  hazel  catkins  twined  about  thy  brow. 
Than  that  last  gleam  that  old  October  gave. 

The  Indian  summer  let  my  rivals  sing. 
But    I  will  praise  the  Spring  before  the 
Spring. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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N^tre  avec  le  printemps,  mourir  arec  les  roses." 

Db   LAMARTtMSi 


Born  with  the  spring,  and  with  the  rose  to  die  ; 
In  ether  pure  to  float  on  Zephyr's  wing ; 

Or,  on  the  bosom  of  new-budding  flowera^ 
In  azure,  light,  and  perfumes  revelling, 
To  shake  the  dust,  in  youth's  untroubled 
hours, 
OfiE  from  its  wings,  and  seek  th'  eternal  sky,-— 
Behold  the  butterfly's  charmed  destiny  I 

So  doth  Desire,  which  never  is  at  rest. 
Tasting,    unquenched,  of   every    earthly 
thing. 
To  Heaven  return,  that  there  it  may  be  blest. 
Blackwood*a  Magazine  J.  P.  M. 


From  The  Westminster  Review. 
GRATTAN.  AND  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT. 

Henry  Grattan  —  clarum  et  vene- 
rabile  nomen  —  entered  the  Irish  Parlia- 
meat  on  the  nth  of  December,  1775.  He 
was  returned  for  the  borou}{h  of  Charie- 
mont,  in  which  a  vacancy  was  caused  by 
the  death  of  its  representative,  Major 
Caulfeild,  who  was  drowned  on  his  pas- 
sage from  England.  The  patron  of  the 
borough,  Lord  Charlemoot,  was  desirous 
to  obtain  for  the  cause  of  commercial 
freedom  the  Parliamentary  services  of 
Grattan,  whose  abilities  his  lordship  bad 
already  recognized. 

In  1779,  the  public  distress  bad  reached 
a  most  alarming  point.  The  viceroy  at 
that  time  was  the  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire. On  October  12  be  met  Parliament, 
aod  delivered  from  the  throne  a  speech 
expressing,  by  command  of  bis  Majesty, 
the  affectionate  concern  of  the  king  in  the 
interests  and  distresses  of  Ireland.  His 
Excellency  told  the  House  of  Commons 
that  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
cline of  the  revenue,  the  very  liberal  sup- 
plies of  the  last  session  had  proved 
inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment ;  he  therefore  hoped  the  commons 
would  make  a  provision  suitable  to  the 
exigency  of  the  times. 

Sir  Robert  Deane  moved  for  an  address 
to  the  throne,  praising  in  terms  of  extrav- 
agant eulogy  the  administration  of  the 
viceroy  ;  lavishing  thanks  for  the  gracious 
dispositions  of  the  king;  and  in  general, 
as  is  usual  in  such  addresses,  slavishly 
echoing  the  speech.  Sir  Robert  at  the 
time  was  trying  to  obtain  a  peerage;  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  viceroy  recom- 
mending him  to  Lord  North  for  a  coronet 
in  the  following  terms :  '*  Sir  Robert 
Deane  has  uniformly,  with  four  friends, 
supported  his  Majesty's  measures,  and 
has  never  suggested  a  difficulty  on  any 
occasion." 

Just  as  little  difficulty  in  supporting  his 
Majesty's  measures  had  Mr.  Richard  Hely 
Hutchinson,  who  seconded  Sir  Robert's 
motion.  He  was  then,  like  Sir  Robert, 
00  the  outlook  for  a  peerage,  and  he 
accordingly  declared  that  the  interests  of 
Ireland  must  be  well  managed  by  the 
present  administration,  as  their  designs 


were,  in  his  opinion,  pure.  "  The  veil  of 
calumny,"  he  said,  "  which  so  long  tra- 
duced them,  would  disappear,  and  the 
factious  calumniators,  touched  with  truth, 
as  with  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  would  start 
into  shape.''  He  was  effusive  in  express- 
ing his  admiration  of  the  government  and 
the  gratitude  due  by  the  nation  to  the 
viceroy.* 

Grattan  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
address.  The  viceroy's  speech,  he  said, 
contains  nothing  explicit,  nothing  satisfac- 
tory. It  meant  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people  without  any  declaration  whatever. 
Having  described  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  kingdom,  he  went  on  :  — 

The  distresses  of  this  kingdom  are  twofold, 
the  beggary  of  the  people  and  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  State.  The  first,  he  would  not  ask  the 
commissioners  of  the  revenue  to  prove,  but 
he  would  ask  them  upon  oath  whether  the  re- 
strictions on  our  trade  were  not  the  cause? 
Whether  the  prohibitions,  laid  on  by  England, 
against  the  export  of  woollen  cloth,  did  not 
occasion  it?  ...  As  to  the  bankruptcies  of 
the  State,  they  are  the  consequence  of  a  sys- 
tem of  boundless  prodigality,  profligacy,  and 
violence ;  a  boundless  prodigality  while  our 
means  were  limited  —  a  profligacy  and  violence 
uniformly  maintained.  .  .  .  The  peace  estab- 
lishment of  this  poor  country  amounts  to  one- 
sixth  of  that  of  England ;  what  proportion  is 
there  in  our  means  ?  What  is  this  establish- 
ment ?    Infamous  pensions  to  infamous  men. 

Grattan  continued  to  denounce  the  sys- 
tematic corruption  by  which  the  court 
attempted  to  deprive  the  legislature  of 
popular  confidence  and  support.  He 
ended  by  moving  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  reciting  the  national  grievances, 
and  demanding  a  free  export  trade.  Lord 
Westport  seconded  the  amendment.  A 
spirited  discussion  followed,  in  which  the 
ministerial  members,  finding  the  sense  of 
the  House  decidedly  against  the  address, 
declared  that  rather  than  impair  unanimity, 
they  would  not  oppose  the  amendment. 
Hussey  Burgh,  the  prime  serjeant,  moved 
in  place  of  Grattan's  amendment,  "That 
it  is  not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by 
a  free  trade  alone,  that  this  nation  is  now 

*  Deane  was  created  Lord  Muskerry.  R.  H.  Hutch- 
insoD's  mother  was  created  Baroness  Donoughmore, 
October  16,  1783,  and  on  her  death  he  inherited  the 
peerage. 
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to  be  saved  from  impending  ruin.*'  In 
reply  to  the  viceroy's  demand  for  more 
money,  his  Excellency  was  told  that  the 
limited  state  of  our  trade  and  commerce 
must,  by  narrowing  Irish  resources,  set 
bounds  to  Irish  liberality.  The  prlm^ 
Serjeant's  amendment  was  carried  without 
a  division ;  and  the  address,  thus  im- 
proved, was  presented  by  the  speaker  to 
the  viceroy;  the  Dublin  Volunteers,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Duke,  of  Leinster, 
lining  the  streets  from  the  Parliament 
House  to  the  Castle. 

The  history  of  this  transaction  strongly 
demonstrates  the  utility  of  a  resident  leg- 
islature. Here  was  a  Parliament  so  badly 
constructed  as  to  give  exceptional  encour- 
ageroen  to  venality;  the  court  plied  the 
traffic  of  place,  pension,  and  peerage  with 
incessant  and  scandalous  profusion;  every 
influence  was  in  full  operation  to  under- 
mine the  political  integrity  of  members ; 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  dense  atmosphere 
of  corruption,  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
stood  by  their  country  and  against  the 
court.  Why  did  they  so  act  ?  Because 
they  legislated  at  home.  Many  years 
later  Grattan  described  the  effect  of  this 
home  influence  in  words  which  deserve 
enduring  record :  — 

How  came  the  Irish  Parliament  with  all  its 
borough  members  in  1779  ^^  demand  a  free 
trade —  in  1782  to  demand  a  free  constitution  ? 
Because  they  sat  in  Ireland.  Because  they  sat 
in  their  own  country,  and  because  at  that  time 
they  had  a  country ;  because,  however  unin- 
fluenced as  many  of  its  members  were  by  pop- 
ular representation,  yet  they  were  in6uenced 
by  popular  sympathy.  They  did  not  like  to 
meet  every  hour  faces  that  looked  shame  upon 
thenL  They  did  not  like  to  stand  in  the 
sphere  of  their  own  infamy.  Thus  they  acted 
as  the  Irish  absentee  at  the  very  same  time 
did  not  act;  they  saved  the  country  because 
they  lived  in  it,  as  the  others  abandoned  the 
country  because  they  lived  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Lecky  observes  that  during  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Irish  Parliament 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  vigilant  and  intelli- 
gent guardian  of  the  material  interests  of 
the  country:  — 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  century,  in- 
deed, it  had  little  power  except  that  of  pro- 
testing against  laws  crushing  Irish  commerce ; 
but  what  little  it  could  do  it  appears  to  have 


done.  Its  journals  show  a  minute  attention  to 
industrial  questions,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  means  of  communication,  to  the  execution 
of  public  works.  (Leaders  of  Public  Opinion, 
p.  187.) 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  in 
1778  there  were  important  relaxations  of 
the  penal  laws.  The  whole  penal  sys- 
tem was  thoroughly  detested  by  Grattan. 
He  loved  Ireland  with  a  devotion,  passion- 
ate, yet  regulated  and  intelligent.  He 
early  saw  that  Irish  prosperity  and  Irish 
constitutional  freedom  were  impracticable 
so  long  as  the  productive  energies  of  the 
people  were  cramped,  or  rather  neutral- 
ized, by  the  legal  fetters  that  made  the 
great  Catholic  majority  mere  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  A  Protes- 
tant himself,  be  spurned  the  baseness  of 
the  bigots  who  desired  to  monopolize  for 
Protestants  all  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. By  his  patriotic  politics  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  father,  who  was  col- 
league with  the  celebrated  Charles  Lucas 
in  the  representation  of  Dublin,  and  who 
marked  his  anger  by  bequeathing  away 
from  his  son  the  family  mansion  of  the 
Grattans. 

In  those  days  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
was  renowned,  as  it  has  been  at  much 
later  periods,  for  the  extensive  hospitality 
and  social  amusements  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants. In  looking  at  the  records  of  the 
time,  we  are  struck  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  jovial,  sometimes  riotous,  fes- 
tivity of  the  wealthier  members  of  the 
landocracy,  and  the  prevalent  penury  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  lo  Kil- 
kenny, as  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  ama- 
teur theatricals  were  frequently  practised. 
Grave  divines  occasionally  trod  the  Thes- 
pian boards.  In  a  farce  called  **  Boo 
Ton,"  performed  in  1779,  at  a  theatre  io 
Cuffe  Street,  we  And  the  part  of  Lord 
Minikin  represented  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Lefanu;  and  in  the  tragedy  of  **Jane 
Shore"  the  same  reverend  gentleman 
personated  Gloucester.  The  Rev.  Gilbert 
Austin  appeared  as  Bardolph  io  the  play 
of  "Henry  the  Fourth,'*  performed  at 
Drumcree  in  1773.  I^eao  Marlay  appeared 
as  Locket  in  the  "  Beggars'  Opera  *'  io  a 
private  theatre  at  Carton,  and  recited  a 
prologue  of  bis  own  composition.    The 


tneatncai  maoia  even  lotected  tbe  legal 
professioD ;  for   Hotspur  was   performed 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Burgh,  at  Mr.  Connolly's  theatre 
at  Castletown.    Grattan  was  drawn  into 
the  theatrical  vortex.     He  wrote  an  epi- 
logue to  the   **  Masque  of  Comus,'*  which 
was  spoken  by  Miss  Latouche,  afterwards 
Countess    of    Lanesborough.      He     had 
connections  in  Kilkenny;  and  when  there 
he  entered  with  spirit  into  the  histrionic 
exhibitions  of  the  joyous  coteries  whose 
refinement  and  brilliancy  yet  linger  in  the 
local  traditions ;  and  among  whom  a  prom- 
inent character  was  Henry  Flood,  whose 
career,  long  continuing  in  friendly  con- 
nection with  Grattan,  and  afterwards  di- 
verging into  embittered  rivalry,  is  insep- 
arably connected   with  the  great  public 
transactions  of   the  time.    Grattan   and 
Flood   read  poetry  and    acted   plays   to- 
gether.    Flood  was  fourteen  years  older 
than  his  friend,  over  whom  his  talents,  his 
attractive  manners,  his  extensive  informa- 
tion, and,  above  all,  his  services  in  assert- 
ing Irish  legislative  independence,  neces- 
sarily gave  him  great  influence.     He  had 
been  in  Parliament  since  1759,  ^^^  ^^^ 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  creating 
a  powerful  opposition  in  the  House,  and 
eliciting  from  the  country  a  large  display 
of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  course 
he  adopted.     But  while  Flood  was  in  most 
points  in  accordance  with  Grattan,  there 
was  one  vital  matter  on  which  their  prin- 
ciples were  at   variance.     Flood,   whilst 
strenuously  asserting  the  independence 
of    the   Irish  legislature,  opposed  every 
political  concession  to  the  Catholics.     He 
was  willing  to  relieve   them  from  all  re- 
strictions as  to  property  or  industrial  em- 
ployment, but  be  would  not  remove  one 
link  of  the  purely  political  chain ;  he  would 
not  suffer  them  to  vote  at  Parliamentary 
elections.     Grattan,   with  a  larger  heart 
and  greater  sagacity,  conceived  that  the 
permanence  of  the  Irish  constitution  was 
fatally  imperilled  by  excluding  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  from  full  participa- 
tion in  its  benefits.    The  result  has  justi- 
fied his  prescient  wisdom.     He  desired 
to  consolidate   the  national  elements  of 
strength  by  conferring  on  all   classes  of 
religionists  perfect  equality  of  political 


privilege.  He  could  see  nothing  but  na- 
tional weakness  in  the  policy  that  made 
aliens  of  five-sixths  of  the  nation. 

We  return  to  the  Volunteer  movement. 
This  national  army  was  officered  by  men 
of  the  first  rank,  and  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont   accepted   the   supreme   command. 
The  lord  lieutenant,  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  already  referred  to,  said  that 
the   great    military   preparations    of   the 
house  of  Bourbon  seemed  only  to  have 
roused   the  courage  and  called  forth  the 
exertions  of  his  Majesty's  brave  and  loyal 
Irish  subjects.     *'I  have  only  to  lament," 
continued   his  Excellency,  "that  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  treasury  has  hitherto 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  give  those  exer- 
tions   the   most   extensive  and   constitu- 
tional operation  by  carrying  the  militia 
law  into  execution."    The   government, 
destitute  of  the  means  of  national  defence, 
could  not  well  forbid  the  nation  to  defend 
itself.    Yet  it  looked  with  great  jealousy 
at  the  Volunteer  movement.     On  the  7th 
of  June,  1779,  Lord  Weymouth,  secretary 
of  state  for   the   home  department,  had 
written  from  London  to  the  viceroy,  rec- 
ommending that  the  proposed   additions 
to  the  Volunteer  companies  already  raised 
should  be  **  discouraged  by  all  proper  and 
gentle  means."    To  this  recommendation 
the  viceroy  replied  on  the  12th,  that  ap- 
plications for  arms  were  hourly  made  to 
the  Castle,  "  which,"  he  added,  "  shall  in 
every  instance  be  civilly  refused."    On 
the  23rd  of  July,  however,  a  council  held 
at  the  Castle  advised  the  viceroy  to  relax 
his  refusal  so  far  as  to  deliver  a  part  of 
the  militia  arms  to  the  governors  of  coun- 
ties.    But  this  concession  seems  scarcely 
to  have   been   needed,  so  great  was  the 
zeal  with  which  supplies  were  poured  into 
the  Volunteer  treasury  to  furnish  the  mu- 
nitions   of    war.     Free    trade    had    been 
carried  in  Parliament;  and  the  patriotic 
action  of  the  Senate  was  emphasized  by  a 
label  attached  to  the  cannon  at  a  Volun- 
teer display    in    College    Green,  **  Free 
Trade— or  This." 

The  triumph  of  free  trade  was  indeed 
important.  I3ut  the  speeches  of  Grattan, 
and  of  the  patriots  who  worked  with  him 
in  Parliament,  produced  a  strong  convic- 
tion throughout  Ireland  that  the  acquis!- 
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That  was  a  great  day  for  Ireland;  that  day 
gave  her  liberty. 


tions  they  had  gained  were  insecure  so 
long  as  the  British  legislature  considered 
itself  entitled  to  any  species  of  authority 
in  Irish  concerns.  True,  that  legislature, 
pressed  by  the  necessity  of  the  lime,  had 
repealed  some  destructive  restrictions 
upon  Irish  commerce.  But  it  might  at 
any  time  re-enact  those  restrictions,  un- 
less Ireland  should  assert  and  establish 
her  own  just  right  to  exclusive  legislation 
within  her  own  shores.  The  country  gen- 
tlemen caught  the  spirit  of  patriotism. 
Although  their  minds  had  been  cramped 
by  the  sectarian  bigotry  that  had  found 
its  expression  in  the  penal  laws,  they 
now  began  to  discover  that  they  had  a 

country  to  defend  against  English  aggres-     ^^^  ^^^^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

sion,  and  to  feel  that  their  individual  dig- 1  (,ya"sted  you  f'or'  rce'ntury,'^ha7 poweV 
nity  was  inseparably  associated  with  the  shattered  your  loom,  banished  your  im 
constitutional  independence  of  their  coun 


The  speech  Grattan  delivered  on  that 
day  was  a  triumphant  vindication  of  his 
country's  rights.  We  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  transcribing  a  few  extracts. 
Having  exposed  the  unrighteous  nature 
of  the  British  usurpation  and  stated  its 
destructive  results,  he  thus  exhorts  his 
countrymen :  — 


try.  They  began  to  feel  that  an  Irish 
gentleman  sustained  personal  disgrace 
from  the  degradation  of  Ireland,  and  that 
he  could  not  perform  an  office  of  more 
disgusting,  more  scandalous  baseness, 
than  in  helping  to  fasten  British  fetters 
on  his  native  land. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1780,  Grattan 
gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for  a 
declaration  of  Irish  rights.  *'This  meas- 
ure," says  his  son,  "alarmed  the  Castle, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  stop  the 
growth  of  popular  feeling.  The  govern- 
ment proceed  to  canvass  against  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  (he  repeal  of 
Poyning*s  law."  But  the  government 
canvassed  in  vain.  Grand  juries,  county 
meetings,  meetings  of  Volunteer  corps, 
passed  numberless  resolutions  affirming 
that  no  power  on  earth  was  entitled  to 
make  laws  to  bind  Ireland  save  only  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland. 
Grattan,  previously  to  bringing  on  his  res- 
olution in  the  House  of  Commons,  retired 
to  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  Colonel 
Marlay,  of  Celbridge  Abbey,  to  meditate 
on  his  approaching  motion.  He  has  him- 
self given  us  the  following  account  of  his 
patriotic  meditations:  — 

I  grew  convinced  that  I  was  right;  argu- 
ments unanswerable  came  to  my  mind,  and 
what  I  then  prepared  confirmed  me  in  my  de- 
termination to  persevere.  A  great  spirit  arose 
among  the  people,  and  the  speech  which  I 
delivered  afterwards  in  the  House  communi- 
cated its  fire  and  impelled  them  on ;  the  country 
caught  the  flame,  and  it  rapidly  extended.  I 
was  supported  by  eighteen  counties,  by  the 
grand  jury  addresses,  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  Volunteers.  I  stood  upon  that  ground, 
and  was  determined  never  to  yield.  I  brought 
on  the  question  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1780. 


Do  not  tolerate  a  power  —  the  power  of  the 
British  Parliament  over  this  land — which  has 
no  foundation  in  utility,  or  necessity,  or  em- 
pire, or  the  laws  of  England,  or  the  laws  of 
Ireland,  or  the  laws  of  Nature,  or  the  laws  of 
God.  Do  not  suffer  it  to  have  a  duration  in 
your  mind.     Do  not  tolerate  that  power  which 

which 
manufac- 
tures, dishonored  your  peerage,  and  stopped 
the  growth  of  your  people.  Do  not,  I  say,  be 
bribed  by  an  export  of  woollens  or  an  import 
of  sugar,  and  permit  the  power  that  has  thus 
withered  the  land  to  remain  in  your  country 
and  have  existence  in  your  pusillanimity.  Do 
not  suffer  the  arrogance  of  England  to  have  a 
surviving  hope  in  the  fears  of  Ireland.  Do 
not  send  the  people  to  their  own  resolves  for 
liberty,  passing  by  the  tribunals  of  justice  and 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament;  neither  im- 
agine that  by  any  formation  of  apology  you 
can  palliate  such  conduct  to  your  hearts,  still 
less  to  your  children,  who  will  sting  you  with 
their  curses  in  your  graves,  for  having  inter- 
posed between  them  and  their  Maker,  robbing 
them  of  an  immense  occasion,  and  losing  an 
opportunity  which  you  did  not  create  and  can 
never  restore. 


Again :  — 

I  have  no  ambition,  unless  it  be  the  ambi- 
tion to  break  your  chain  and  contemplate  your 
glory.  I  never  will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the 
meanest  cottager  in  Ireland  has  a  link  of  the 
British  chain  clanking  to  his  rags.  He  may 
be  naked,  he  shall  not  be  in  irons;  and  1  do 
see  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  the  spirit  is  gone 
forth,  the  Declaration  is  planted.  And  though 
the  public  speaker  should  die,  yet  the  immor- 
tal fire  shall  outlast  the  organ  that  conveyed  it, 
and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of  the 
holy  man,  will  not  die  with  the  prophet  but 
survive  him  I  shall  move  you,  That  the  King's 
most  excellent  majesty,  and  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  powers  com- 
petent to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland. 

Grattan,  when  moving  this  resolution, 
had  to  deal  with  a  Parliament  accustomed 
to  the  restraints  imposed  on  it  by  the  En* 
glish  Declaratory  Act  of  1719.  Its  motions 
had  so  long  been  fettered  that  it  was  not 
prepared  to  endorse  all  at  once  the  grand 
principle  of  legislative  independence.  In 
the   letters  of  the  viceroy  of  the  period. 
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and  of  other  members  of  the  government, 
the  measures  of  Grattan  are  stigmatized 
as  revolutionary  and  rebellious.  Those 
measures,  however,  had  the  warm  sym- 
pathy of  so  many  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  his  motion  was  not,  in 
terms,  rejected.  A  middle  course,  ex- 
tremely  perplexing  to  the  government, 
was  adopted  —  namely,  an  amendment  for 
adjournment  to  the  following  September, 
on  the  ground  that  a  resolution  was  al- 
ready on  the  books  of  the  House,  equiva- 
lent to  that  now  moved  by  Mr.  Grattan. 
The  resolution  thus  referred  to  was  that 
of  the  26th  of  Julv,  1641,  affirmatory  of 
Irish  legislative  independence. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragement  of 
government  the  cause  advanced  apace. 
Spirited  resolutions  were  enthusiastically 
carried  in  numberless  localities.  On  the 
15th  of  February,  1782,  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  delegates  from  the  Volunteer 
associations  o?  Ulster  assembled  in  the 
Protestant  church  of  Dungannon.  Prior 
to  that  day  Lord  Charlemont,  Flood,  and 
Grattan  met  at  Charlemont  House  in 
Dublin  to  prepare  resolutions  for  the  com- 
ing meeting.  Grattan  drew  the  first  reso- 
lution, which  affirmed,  **That  a  claim  of 
any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  to  make 
laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  unconstitu- 
tional, illegal,  and  a  grievance."  The 
second  resolution,  against  Poyning's  law, 
was  drawn  by  Flood.  Grattan  drew  a 
third ;  it  was  as  follows :  — 

Resolved,  that  we  hold  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  religion  to  be  as  sacred 
m  others  as  in  ourselves;  that  we  rejoice  in 
the  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Laws  against  oar 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects ;  and  that  we 
conceive  the  measure  to  be  fraught  with  the 
happiest  consequences  to  the  union  and  pros- 
perity of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Volunteer  Convention  at  Dungannon,  and 
the  last,  which  referred  to  the  Catholics, 
was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  It  is  most 
worthy  of  notice  that  in  proportion  as  the 
principle  of  Irish  nationality  advanced, 
did  that  of  sectarian  animosity  decline. 
The  national  spirit  among  Irish  Protes- 
tants was  weakest  during  the  reign  of 
penal  intolerance.  It  is  well  observed  by 
Mr.  Lecky  that  the  Irish  penal  code  orig- 
inated in  an  English  law ;  and  that  the 
time  when  the  Irish  Parliament  was  most 
persecuting,  and  the  Irish  Protestants 
were  most  intolerant,  was  the  time  when 
the  first  was  absolutely  subservient  to 
English    control,   and    when    the    latter 
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anxiety  which  the  crisis  that  had  now  ar- 
rived was  calculated  to  excite  in  every 
breast.  But  their  splendid  array  was  in- 
spiriting, and  their  arms  flashed*brightly 
in  the  sun,  as  Grattan,  accompanied  by 
some  trusty  confederates,  passed  through 
their  gallant  ranks  to  the  Parliament 
House.  Mr.  Hely  Hutchinson,  secretary 
of  state,  rose  to  communicate  a  message 
from  the  king,  recommending  the  House 
to  take  into  consideration  all  causes  of 
complaint,  with  a  view  to  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  all  constitutional  questions  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Grat- 
tan  then  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  various  stages  by  which  the 
national  rights  had  advanced  to  their 
present  triumphant  position.  He  speci- 
fied the  grievances  that  English  power 
bad  inflicted  upon  Ireland.  This  portion 
of  his  speech  has  an  interest  for  modern 
readers,  because  some  of  the  worst  of 
them  have  been  revived  by  the  Union  :  — 

What  [he  said]  were  the  grievances?  An 
army  imposed  on  us  by  another  country ;  that 
army  rendered  perpetual ;  the  Privy  Council 
of  both  countries  made  a  part  of  our  legisla- 
ture ;  our  legislature  deprived  of  its  originating 
and  propounding  power  ;  another  country  ex- 
ercising over  us  supreme  legislative  authority; 
that  country  disposing  of  our  property  by  its 
judgments,  and  prohibiting  our  trade  by  its 
statutes  ;  these  were  not  grievances,  but  spolia- 
tions which  left  you  nothing.  When  you  con- 
tended against  them  you  contended  for  the 
whole  of  your  condition.  When  the  Minister 
asks,  by  what  right?  we  refer  him  to  our 
Maker ;  we  sought  our  privileges  by  the  right 
we  have  to  defend  our  property  against  a  rob- 
ber, our  life  against  a  murderer,  our  country 
against  an  invader,  whether  coming  with  civil 
or  military  force  —  a  foreign  army  or  a  foreign 
legislature. 

Grattan  concluded  his  speech  by  mov- 
ing an  address  to  the  king  embodying  the 
principles  of  Irish  legislative  indepen- 
dence, the  adoption  of  which  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  left  the  government 
no  choice  but  acquiescence.  There  was 
at  that  time  much  sincere  and  hearty  pa- 
triotism in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Lords,  however,  were  more  timid,  or  less 
honest;  some  of  them  doubtless  loved 
Ireland  and  willingly  supported  Grattan's 
policy ;  others  gave  the  aid  of  their  votes 
so  reluctantly  that  Grattan,  speaking  at  a 
later  period,  said  of  them  :  **  I  carried  the 
Lords  on  my  back,  and  a  heavier  load  I 
never  bore ;  I  never  could  have  got  them 
to  move  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bayonets 
of  the  Volunteers."  Grattan  was  now  the 
idol  of  his  countrymen.  Parliament,  in 
grateful  recognition  of  bis  splendid  ser- 


vices, voted  him  a  grant  of  ;£ 50,00a  The 
Duke  of  Portland  was  then  viceroy,  and 
in  his  speech  from  the  throne  he  called 
the  new  arrangement  "a  compact"  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  and  with  an  out- 
ward semblance  of  sincerity  he  exhorted 
the  Houses  to  impress  on  the  people  *'  that 
both  countries  have  pledged  their  good 
faith  to  each  other,  and  that  their  best 
security  will  be  an  inviolable  adherence  to 
that  compact."  General  Fitzpatrick,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Irish  government, 
wrote  from  London  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1782,  to  Mr.  Ogle,  that  the  settle- 
ment between  the  two  kingdoms  was  a 
compact,  **  for  the  religious  observance  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Portland  must  ever 
consider  himself  a  guarantee."  But  En- 
gland broke  the  compact  in  1800,  and  to 
her  breach  of  faith  the  Duke  of  Portland 
was  an  active  party.  In  January,  1800, 
General  Fitzpatrick  wrote  to  Grattan  con- 
cerning the  then  projected  Union  in  the 
following  terms :  "  With  respect  to  my- 
self, allow  me  to  avail  mvself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  abhorrence  of  the 
most  shameful  and  unprincipled  violation 
of  a  solemn  treaty  as  history  can  furnish 
an  example  of  between  two  independent 
nations ; "  and  farther  on  he  styled  the 
Union  a  measure  of  **  outrageous  profli- 
gacy." But  in  1782  the  affectation  of 
frankness  and  friendliness  by  the  viceroy 
and  other  English  statesmen  imposed  on 
Grattan.  His  own  noble  nature,  incapa- 
ble of  treachery  or  fraud,  led  him  to 
place  unmerited  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  English  statesmen.  He  could 
not  believe  that  solemn  and  earnest  pro- 
fessions of  unchangeable  fidelity  to  the 
international  compact  were  falsehoods, 
uttered  with  a  latent  purpose  of  reclaim- 
ing the  concessions  which  his  virtue  had 
extorted,  as  soon  as  opportunity  should 
enable  the  English  government  to  break 
its  pledged  faith.  He  could  not  believe 
that  men,  with  the  honeyed  words  of 
friendship  on  their  lips,  had  the  venom  of 
the  asp  in  their  hearts.  Relying  on  Brit* 
ish  sincerity,  he  conceived  that  the  Irish 
constitution  was  thenceforth  safe  from 
British  attacks.  Flood,  however,  con- 
ceived that  Ireland  needed  additional  se- 
curity; and  in  order  to  satisfy  him  and 
all  other  doubters  of  England's  perfect 
honor,  the  English  Parliament  in  1703 
enacted  a  statute,  23rd  of  George  1 11^ 
chap.  28,  by  which  it  was  declared  that 
the  legislative  and  judicial  independence 
of  Ireland  should  at  no  future  time  be 
questioned  or  questionable.  Assuredly  if 
plain  words  have  any  meaning  this  act  put 
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the  final  seal  on  the  ioternatioDQl  compact, 
and  rendered  the  breach  of  it  seventeen 
years  afterwards  indescribably  infamous. 
His  Majesty  King  George  111.  also  gave 
bis  personal  pledge  to  maintain  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  his  answer  to  an  address 
from  that  body  after  the  session  of  1783. 
Here  are  his  royal  words :  — 

His  Majesty's  faithful  Parliament  may  rest 
assured  of  his  Majesty's  determined  resolution 
to  concur  with  them  at  all  times  in  the  main* 
tenance  of  that  free  and  excellent  constitution 
on  which  the  happiness  and  interests  of  his 
people  of  Ireland  so  essentially  depend. 

Some  years  afterwards  his  Majesty  con- 
ferred numerous  peerages  as  bribes  to 
venal  legislators  to  destroy  that  excellent 
constitution  which  he  promised  to  main- 
tain. 

The  English  act,  23rd  George  III., 
chap.  28,  renouncing  for  all  time  to  come 
the  power  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Renunciation  Act. 
It  was,  as  intimated  above,  procured  by 
the  agitation  raised  by  Flood,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  popular  belief  that 
the  mere  repeal  of  the  Declaratory  Act  of 
6tl}  George  I.  was  sufficient  to  secure  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  Ireland.  En- 
gland, by  that  act,  had  asserted  her  right 
to  make  laws  for  Ireland ;  and  Grattan 
contended  that  by  simply  repealing  it  she 
had  effectively  renounced  Her  claim. 
Flood,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  the 
6th  of  George  I.  was  a  declaratory  law, 
and  as  such  only  stated  what  the  law  had 
previously  been,  but  did  not  enact  a  new 
law;  that  it  therefore  left  the  claim  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  untouched,  and  did 
not  relinquish  in  principle  the  assumed 
power,  which  at  any  future  time  England 
might,  if  able,  seize  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise. Grattan  defended  the  sufficiency 
of  the  repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  He 
said  that  to  place  our  security  in  an  Act 
of  Renunciation  bv  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, implied  an  admission  that  the  En- 
glish Parliament  did  actually  possess  the 
right  to  give  liberty  to  Ireland.  **  We  go 
to  the  king,"  said  he,  **  not/br,  but  with  a 
charter." 

Again  ;  — 

Your  legal  security  is  not  repeal,  nor  renun- 
ciation, nor  recognition,  nor  the  laws  of  En- 
gland, but  the  laws  of  Ireland.  Your  security 
consists  in  this  —  that  you  are  not  dependent 
for  liberty  on  the  laws  of  England  or  the  Par- 
liament of  England;  your  legal  security  is, 
that  you  do  not  require  legal  security  in  the 
Parliament  of  England,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  her  judges  or  their  comments ;  nor  are 
you  dependent  on  the  laws,  construaion,  com- 


ment,  power,  or  quibble  of  a  foreign  land. 
Your  legal  security  is  the  law  of  Ireland. 

This  reasoning  is  powerful.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  solemn  pledge 
given  by  the  English  Parliament  to  re- 
spect in  eteruum  the  independence  of  the 
Uish  legislature  gave  especial  emphasis 
to  a  great  international  transaction.  It 
did  not  make  England  the  donor  of  liberty 
to  Ireland ;  that  had  been  the  work  of  the 
Volunteers  and  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
But  it  imposed  on  her  the  strongest  moral 
obligation  to  abstain  from  all  attacks  on 
the  Irish  constitution. 

Iq  1 7831  there  bad  been  much  distress 
among  the  Irish  manufacturers,  which 
distress  was  aggravated  by  an  exceedingly 
bad  harvest.  The  sufferers  loudly  com- 
plained, and  their  complaints  have  been 
made  use  of  since  the  Union  by  anti- 
repealers,  as  proofs  that  the  settlement  of 
1782  had  failed  to  create  manufacturing 
prosperity.  We  must,  however,  remem- 
ber that  Ireland  had  but  just  emerged 
from  a  long  course  of  ruinous  commercial 
restriction,  and  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  evil  results  of  that  restriction  did 
not  immediately  disappear.  We  must 
also  remember  that  even  under  the  best 
systems  of  government,  the  proverbial 
mutability  of  human  affairs  will  exhibit 
fluctuations  of  prosperity  and  depression. 
Ireland,  beyond  all  doubt,  became  very 
prosperous  under  her  free  constitution. 
To  deny  that  prosperity  on  the  ground  of 
occasional  distress,  would  be  as  absurd  as 
to  deny  the  general  prosperity  of  England, 
because  Bethnal  Green  has  often  been 
starving,  or  because  of  the  misery  entailed 
on  English  cotton  operatives  by  the  cot- 
ton famine  some  years  ago. 

While  Grattan  effectively  asserted  the 
constitutional  rights  of  his  country,  he 
warmly  supported  the  claim  of  the  Catho- 
lics to  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship. 
He  is  pre-eminently  entitled  to  Catholic 
gratitude.  There  was  much  obstinate 
prejudice  to  be  encountered,  and  Catholic 
emancipation  could  only  be  obtained  in 
instalments.  Everv  relaxation  of  the 
chain  had  Grattan's  earnest  advocacy, 
which,  as  he  was  a  Protestant,  was  espe- 
cially praiseworthy.  A  Catholic  agitator 
for  emancipation  was  working  xoget  polit- 
ical equality;  but  a  Protestant  emanci- 
pator was  working  \o  give  to  the  excluded 
class  a  share  of  the  privileges  of  which  he 
himself,  as  a  Protestant,  was  already  pos- 
sessed. On  the  20th  January,  of  1782,  the 
House  of  Commons  went  into  committee 
to  consider  a  bill  for  extending  the  priv- 
ileges   of    the    Catholics.      Grattan,   of 
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course,  supported  the  bill;  remarking  that 
it  was  no  reproach  to  the  Catholics  to 
have  fought  under  the  banner  of  James 
II.,  inasnouch  as  they  had  extorted  from 
him  a  Magna  Charta,  a  free  constitution, 
before  they  took  up  arms  in  his  cause. 
Grattan*s  predominating  principle  of  na- 
tionality breaks  out  in  his  question  to  the 
House,  "  Whether  we  shall  be  a  Protest- 
ant garrison  or  an  Irish  nation?'^ 

The  growth  of  Irish  prosperity  under 
the  constitution  of  1782  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  nu- 
merous witnesses.  The  court  of  Dublin 
was  conducted  in  a  style  of  great  splen 
dor,  and  the  resident  nobility  embellished 
the  capital  by  the  erection  of  many  stately 
mansions.  To  infuse  into  the  minds. of 
all  classes  the  overmastering  love  of  Ire- 
land with  which  his  own  mind  was  ani- 
mated, was  Grattan's  earnest  labor.  He 
saw  with  delight  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  country.  He  saw  with  pride  the 
growing  magnificence  of  the  metropolis. 
To  perpetuate  the  progress  of  both  town 
and  country,  it  was  indispensable  that 
men  should  cherish  the  sentiment  of  na- 
tionhood as  an  active,  energizing  princi- 
ple. Among  the  political  coteries  of  the 
time  there  were  adventurers  who  did  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionality is  to  the  nation  what  the  spirit 
of  self-defence  is  to  the  individual. 

There  are  gentlemen  [said  Grattan]  who  call 
England  the  whole  empire,  and  her  exclusive 
power  and  domination  the  genera]  welfare; 
and  the  servants  of  Government  in  Ireland 
may,  if  they  would  stoop  to  it,  on  such  a  prin- 
ciple, advance  a  pretence  for  abjuring  every 
prejudice  of  their  nativity,  everv  special  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  country,  and  for  preferring 
the  power  of  another  land.  ...  I  laugh  at 
those  Irish  gentlemen  who  talk  as  if  they  were 
the  representatives  of  something  higher  than 
their  native  land  —  the  representatives  of  em- 
pire, not  of  Ireland ;  but,  so  talking  and  so  act- 
ing, they  will  in  fact  be  the  representatives  of 
their  salary.  Let  me  tell  those  gentlemen,  if 
thty  are  not  Irishmen  they  are  nothing. 

But  Grattan,  while  insisting  on  the  sole 
right  of  Ireland  to  control  her  own  con- 
cerns, was  sensitively  anxious  to  maintain 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  England. 
He  said :  "  I  am  desirous  above  all  things, 
next  to  the  Liberty  of  my  country,  not  to 
accustom  the  Irish  mind  to  an  alien  or 
suspicious  habit  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain."  These  words  were  spoken  while 
he  yet  believed  that  the  compact  of  1782 
would  be  faithfully  observed  by  the  En- 
glish government.  Some  years  later  his 
confidence  was  rudely  shaken. 


Meanwhile,  the  country  was  advancing 
in  prosperity ;  but  this  advance  was  less 
rapid  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
executive  been  sincere  in  its  friendly  pro- 
fessions. The  reluctance  with  tvhich  the 
concessions  to  Ireland  were  made,  peeps 
out  in  the  debates  and  political  corre- 
spondence of  the  time.  For  instance* 
Lord  North ington,  when  viceroy,  wrote  to 
C.  J.  Fox  from  Dublin  Castle  on  the  i8th 
of  November,  1783:  — 

I  must  refer  to  my  old  idea,  that  is,  that  the 
trade  of  Ireland,  being  open  to  England,  any 
regulations  she  may  find  it  expedient  to  make 
must  interfere  with  English  trade ;  and  I  can- 
not help  observing  that  the  old  notions  seem 
to  govern,  even  in  the  King's  councils,  and 
that  a  strong  jealousy  exists  about  every  trifling 
advantage  that  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  Ire- 
land. 

His  Excellency,  however,  was  not  desti- 
tute of  consolation,  for  in  the  same  letter 
he  wrote :  **  There  never  can  exist  a  com- 
petition, at  least  for  a  century,  owin^;  to 
the  superior  skill,  diligence,  and  capital  o£ 
England." 
Yet  Grattan  was  able  to  say,  in  1785 :  — 

We  can  go  on ;  we  have  a  growing  pros- 
perity, and  as  vet  an  exemption  from  intoler- 
able taxes.  We  can  from  time  to  time  regulate 
our  own  commerce,  cherish  our  manufactures, 
keep  down  our  taxes,  bring  on  our  people,  and 
brood  over  the  growing  prosperity  of  young 
Ireland.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  guard  oar 
free  trade  and  our  free  Constitution  as  oor 
only  real  resources ;  they  were  the  struggles  of 
great  virtue,  the  result  of  much  perseverance* 
and  our  broad  base  of  public  action. 

Lord  Sheffield,  who,  in  1785,  wrote  oa 
Irish  commerce,  said:  **At  present,  per- 
haps, the  improvement  of  Ireland  is  as 
rapid  as  any  country  ever  experienced.** 

Having  mentioned  Lord  North  ington, 
we  may  observe  thai  his  correspondence 
affords  a  glimpse  of  the  festive  habits  o£ 
the  period.  He  apologizes  for  the  possi- 
ble incoherence  or  obscurity  of  one  of  his 
official  despatches,  pleading  that  after  a 
great  Irish  dinner  his  brains  were  scarcely 
in  proper  diplomatic  order. 

Among  the  evils  of  the  time,  the  exac- 
tions of  the  State  Church  excited  loud 
complaints.  There  were  anti-tithe  riots 
in  Munster.  Grattan  took  up  the  subject 
in  1788.  His  object  was  to  lessen  the 
pressure  of  the  people  by  substitutiog  a 
moderate  modus  for  the  then  existing  sys- 
tem. A  few  passages  from  one  of  his 
speeches  will  show  bis  view  of  the  griev- 
ance :  — 

**  A  tenth  of  your  land,  your  labor,  and 
your  capital,  to  those  who  contribute  in 
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no  shape  whatever  to  the  produce,  must 
be  oppression."  Again :  *'  The  peasantry 
in  Apostolic  times  had  been  the  object  of 
charity,  not  of  exaction.  Those  to  whose 
cabin  the  tithe-farmer  has  g^one  for  tithe 
of  turf,  and  to  whose  garden  he  has  gone 
for  the  tithe  potatoes,  the  Apostles  would 
have  visited  likewise  —  but  they  would 
have  visited  for  contribution,  not  for  ex- 
action." He  defined  the  difference  be- 
tween rent  and  tithe:  *' Rent  is  a  charge 
on  land,  tithe  on  labor;  the  one  definite, 
the  other  indefinite."  He  quoted  Paley, 
who  said:  "Of  all  institutions  adverse  to 
cultivation,  none  so  noxious  as  tithe;  not 
only  a  tax  on  industry,  but  the  industry 
that  feeds  mankind."  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  on 
a  previous  occasion,  had  said  that  he  knew 
the  unhappy  peasantry  were  ground  to 
powder  by  relentless  landlords.  Grattan 
deemed  the  clergy  more  relentless  than 
the  landlords,  for  in  his  first  anti-tithe 
speech  he  said  that  the  middleman's  over- 
reaching, compared  to  the  tithe-farmers, 
was  mercy.  The  State  Church  was  a 
lucrative  job,  whose  advocates  pleaded 
the  necessity  of  handsome  incomes  for  its 
clergy.  "As  if,"  said  Grattan,  "Christ 
could  not  prevail  over  the  earth  unless 
Mammon  took  him  by  the  hand."  It  ap- 
pears that  non-residence  in  their  parishes 
was  then  as  prevalent  among  the  State 
clergy  as  it  ever  had  been.  Among 
Grattan's  proposed  revolutions  was  the 
enforcement  of  a  moderate  tax  on  non- 
residence  ;  but  this  proposal  was  rejected ; 
and  the  only  result  of  his  efforts  at  the 
time  was  the  exposure  of  the  iniquitous 
character  of  a  system  too  strongly  en- 
trenched in  the  personal  interests  of  a 
powerful  party  to  be  shaken  by  patriotic 
eloquence. 

In  1789  the  memorable  regency  ques- 
tion occurred.  Concerning  this  subject 
we  shall  only  say  here  that  Fox  and  his 
friends  considered  the  action  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  on  the  question  more  accord- 
ant with  constitutional  principle  than  the 
action  of  the  English  Parliament  influ- 
enced by  Pitt. 

In  February,  1793,  a  bill  for  the  further 
relief  of  the  Catholics  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hobart.  The  elective  franchise  was 
one  of  its  provisions.  Grattan  said  that 
he  wished  the  bill  had  gone  farther,  but 
that  it  deserved  thanks  because  it  con- 
tained much,  and  would  lead  to  much 
more.  He  complained,  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholics,  that  while  they  were  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation  they  paid  their  pro- 
portion of  nearly  ;£2,ooo,ooo  of  taxes 
without  any  share  in  the  representation  or 


expenditure ;  they  paid  the  Protestant 
Church  establishment  without  any  retri- 
bution; they  discharged  the  active  and 
laborious  duties  of  life,  manufacture,  hus- 
bandry, and  commerce,  without  those 
franchises  which  are  annexed  to  the  fruits 
of  industry;  they  replenished  the  army 
and  navy,  without  commission,  rank,  or 
reward.  Among  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
was  the  notorious  Doctor  Patrick  Duige- 
nan,  whose  anti-Catholic  virulence  was 
the  leading  principle  of  his  political  exist- 
ence. Sir  Jonah  Harrington  says  that  his 
father  was  parish  clerk  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Saint  Werburgh.  He  is  said 
to  have  entered  Trinity  College  as  a  sizar, 
and  by  industry  to  have  worked  his  way 
up  to  a  scholarship  and  to  one  of  the  two 
lay  fellowships  in^  that  learned  corpora- 
tion. His  countenance  was  coarse,  and 
its  expression  was  of  somewhat  a  pugna- 
cious cast.  He  was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment by  clerical  influence  for  the  borough 
of  Old  Leighlin.  His  speech  against  the 
Catholic  Dill  is  not  without  the  sort  of 
interest  that  attaches  to  ludicrous  bigotry. 
He  complained  that  although  statutes  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  had  vested  all 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 
sovereign,  yet  the  Catholics  actually  re- 
fused to  renounce  the  spiritual  and  eccle- 
siastical authority  of  the  pope ;  and  that  by 
their  contumacious  conduct  they  robbed 
his  Majesty  of  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  valuable  gems  in  his  imperial  crown. 
It  was,  he  said,  highly  unreasonable  for 
the  Catholics  to  expect  permission  to 
found  and  endow  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools,  "  for  tl^  home  manufacture 
of  Romish  priests;  a  measure,"  continued 
Duigenan,  *'  which  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
no  English  minister  will  presume  to  at- 
tempt." He  affirmed  that  the  loyalty  of  a 
Catholic  nation  to  a  Protestant  king  was 
impossible.  He  declared  that  only  for 
the  presence  of  the  English  Protestant 
army  in  Ireland  it  was  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  habitations  of  the  Protes- 
tants would  **  by  this  time  "  have  been  in 
flames,  and  their  persons  butchered.  He 
said  that  large  bodies  of  Catholics  publicly 
declared  that  no  Protestant  should  reside 
within  the  kingdom.  The  Treaty  of  Lim- 
erick, he  affirmed,  had  not  been  violated ; 
the  Irish  army  in  that  city  were  a  band  of 
routed  traitors,  enclosecf  like  rats  in  a 
trap,  the  certain  victims  of  the  avenging 
gibbet  or  the  sword.  The  House  should 
seriously  consider  whether  they  ought  not 
to  re-enact  the  penal  code  In  whole  or  in 
part,  instead  of  giving  further  privileges 
to  the  Catholics.     With   respect  to  the 
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elective  fraDchtse,  the  Catholics  in  the 
reign  of  Aooe  "became  troublesome  to 
the  Protestants  on  elections.  The  legis- 
lature therefore,  in  the  second  of  Anne, 
thought  fit  to  erect  a  barrier  against  their 
votes."  In  the  first  year  of  George  II., 
"  Parliament  found  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  preservation  of  the  Protes- 
tant Establishment  in  Church  and  State, 
to  incapacitate  all  Catholics  from  voting 
at  the  election  of  any  member  to  serve 
in  Parliament.  ...  In  truth,  the  Protes- 
tants in  Ireland  are  but  a  British  garrison 
in  an  enemy's  country,  and  if  entirely 
deserted  by  the  parent  State  must  surren- 
der at  discretion,  though  with  a  very  little 
help  they  are  still  able  to  repel  the  com- 
mon enemy." 

The  Tory  corporation  of  Dublin  had 
recently  accompanied  their  resolution  to 
uphold  Protestant  ascendency  with  the 
following  detailed  definition  of  that  bless- 
ing, which  Duigenan  adopted  and  repeated 
for  the  edification  of  the  House:  — 

A  Protestant  King  op  Ireland, 
A  Protestant  Parliament, 
A  Protestant  Hierarchy, 
Protestant  Electors  and  Government, 
The  Benches  of  Justice, 
The  Army  and  the  Revenue 
through  all  their  branches  and  de- 
tails Protestant. 

The  reckless  bellowing  of  Duigenan  failed 
to  defeat  the  bill ;  the  elective  franchise 
was  restored  by  the  House  to  the  Catho- 
lics. 

In  1794  Grattan  had  received  from  Pitt 
a  promise  that  if  the  Catholic  claim  of  full 
emancipation  were  brought  forward  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  it  should  receive  the 
support  of  the  government.  Relying  on 
this  promise,  Grattan,  early  in  February, 
1795,  introduced  the  Catholic  Bill,  of 
which  the  viceroy,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  was 
an  earnest  advocate.  His  Excellency's 
arrival  in  Ireland  was  the  subject  of  great 
public  rejoicing.  His  political  principles 
necessarily  rendered  him  popular ;  he  was 
looked  on  as  the  viceroy  destined  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  nation  by  abolishing  all 
disabilities  on  account  of  religion.  Add 
to  this,  he  kept  a  splendid  court  in  Dub- 
lin Castle,  of  which  a  contemporary  writer 
thus  speaks:  — 

The  magnificence  of  all  his  appointments, 
while  it  bespoke  the  dignity  of  the  proprietor, 
furnished  the  means  of  industry  and  happiness 
to  thousands.  The  laudable  example  held  out 
at  the  Irish  Court  by  Lord  and  Lady  Fitzwil- 
liam, operated  by  attracting  thither  the  truly 
good,  amiable,  and  virtuous  part  of  the  nation ; 
in  the  same  proportion  that  the  vidousi  the 


profligate,  and  the  abandoned,  fled  from  its 
lustre.    (Public  Characters  of  1799,  iSoa) 

Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the 
encouragement  of  Catholic  hopes  by  the 
appointment  of  an  emancipating  viceroy 
was  part  of  Pitt's  plan  to  embroil  the  Irish 
nation  by  the  rage  and  disappointment 
his  Excellency's  sudden  recall  was  certain 
to  produce.  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  mem- 
ber  for  King's  County,  was  one  of  those 
who  saw  through  the  tortuous  project.  He 
gave  expression  to  his  fears  on  the  2nd  of 
March.  He  said  that  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom was  most  alarming :  — 

The  people,  under  the  auspices  of  their  old 
friends,  had  been  taught  to  expect  measures 
which  he  feared  would  very  shortly  be  resisted. 
How  far  his  apprehensions  were  founded,  the 
gentlemen  opposite  Jto  hiai  [the  Treasury 
bench]  were  better  able  to  explain ;  but  if  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  were  blasted,  be  could  not, 
without  sensations  of  the  greatest  horror,  look 
to  the  consequences. 

Speaking  of  the  Catholic  Bill,  Sir  Law- 
rence said  that 

if  a  resistance  to  any  one  measure  more  than 
another  was  likely  to  produce  dreadful  conse- 
quences, it  was  this.  ...  If  the  Irish  Admin- 
istration had  countenanced  the  Catholics  in 
this  expectation  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  British  Cabinet,  they  had  much  to  answer 
for.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  British  Cabi- 
net had  held  out  an  assent,  and  had  afterwards 
retracted,  if  the  demon  of  discord  had  come 
from  the  infernal  regions  upon  earth  and 
thrown  a  firebrand  among  the  people,  he  could 
not  do  more  to  promote  mischief.  The  hopes 
of  the  public  were  raised,  and  in  one  instant 
they  were  blasted.  .  .  .  He  protested  to  God 
that  in  all  the  history  he  had  read»  he  had 
never  met  a  parallel  of  such  ominous  infatua- 
tion as  that  by  which  the  British  Minister  ap- 
peared to  be  led.  Let  him  persevere  [said  Sir 
Lawrence]  and  you  must  increase  your  army  to 
myriads. 

In  1795  the  Orange  institution  was 
founded.  •  Oraogeisro  may  be  defined  as 
Protestantism  run  mad.  An  intelligent 
writer  in  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig, 
who  seems  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Orangeism,  and  who  traces  it 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  time,  records 
that  its  practical  operation  commeoced 
by  an  attack,  made  by  a  body  of  Protes- 
tant yeomanry,  on  the  Catholic  inhabitants 
of  a  village  called  the  Diamond,  slaugh- 
tered them,  burned  their  houses,  and  de- 
stroyed their  cattle.  *'  In  the  midst  of 
their  destruction  and  crime,"  says  this 
writer,  **was  formed  the  first  Orange 
lodge.  Such  was  the  birthplace  of  Or- 
angeism, which  was  baptised  io  ioaoc«nt 
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blood."*  The  institation  efficiently 
helped  the  government  to  lash  the  people 
into  rebellion.  But  the  persecution  of  the 
Catholics  had  preceded  the  formal  organ- 
ization of  the  Orange  body.  The  words  of 
Edmund  Burke  on  this  subject  are  re- 
markable. Writing  to  Graitan  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  1704,  he  refers  to  the 
great  part  Grattan  had  acted  in  promoting 
the  partial  Emancipation  Act  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  wickedness  of  the  ex- 
ecutive counteracted  the  healing  tendency 
of  the  beneficial  legislation ;  and  Burke, 
speaking  of  his  son  Richard,  who  had 
visited  Ireland  in  the  Catholic  interest, 
says :  — 

He  [Richard]  saw  with  horror  the  systematic 
pains  which  were  taken,  and  which  perhaps 
are  still  taken,  to  frustrate  the  effects  of  your 
labors  so  far  as  the  union  and  concord  of  the 
nation  were  to  be  promoted  by  them«  He  saw 
with  sorrow  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  a 
great  mass  of  mankind  may  be  made  to  feel  all 
the  weight  and  pressure  o{  penal  statutes  even 
after  they  are  repealed;  and  that,  when  the 
laws  have  taken  men  into  protection,  the  ill 
disposition  of  the  magistrate  may  make  them 
experience  many  of  the  evils  of  proscription. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1795,  Mr.  Jeph- 
son,  member  for  Mallow,  said  :  — 

Since  1782  the  tried  friends  of  Ireland  had 
been  excluded  from  power  ;  the  patronage  of 
the  Crown  most  wantonly  employed  in  the 
House,  not  to  support  the  empire,  but  to  op- 
pose the  people.  Necessitous  and  intolerant 
individuals  had  been  advanced  to  direct  the 
public  affairs  on  the  principle  of  Divide  et  im- 
pera;  and  hence  it  was  that  Ireland  had  been  a 
scene  of  distress  and  embarrassment  Through 
rancor  of  persecution  and  excess  of  insult,  men 
had  been  alienated  from  the  throne. 

In  the  examination  of  William  James 
M*Nevin  (a  leader  of  the  United  Irish- 
men) before  the  secret  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  August  8,  1798,  he 
was  asked  by  the  speaker,  **  What  do  you 
think  occasioned  the  insurrection  ?  "  Mr. 
M*Nevin  replied,  *' The  insurrection  was 
occasioned  by  the  house-burnings,  the 
whippings  to  extort  confessions,  the  tor- 
tures of  various  kinds,  the  free  quarters, 

*  The  writer  we  have  quoted  is  au/aii  at  the  scan- 
dalous history  of  the  Orange  faction.  He  gives  ample 
detnils  of  their  traitorous  conspiracy  to  prevent  our 

Sueen'a  accession  to  the  throne,  and  to  establish  the 
>uke  of  Cumberland  as  sovereign.  The  rebellious 
faction  try  at  present  to  obliterate  the  memorv  of  their 
treasonable  plot  by  vociferoua  professions  of  loyalty  to 
her  Maiesty.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  if  similarity  of 
character  should  determine  the  choice  of  the«8overeigu, 
the  Orange  rebels  would  be  much  more  appropriately 
governed  by  a  profligate  whom  popular  indignation 
hunted  out  of  England  than  by  a  virtuous  queen  whose 
personal  character  is  irreproachabltt. 


and  the  murders  committed  on  the  people 
by  the  magistrates  and  the  army." 

Mr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmett  was  exam- 
ined by  the  secret  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  August  10,  1798.  He  was  asked 
at  what  period  the  military  organization 
of  the  United  Irishmen  included  firearms 
and  ammunition ;  he  answered,  **  After 
the  Insurrection  and  Indemnity  Acts  had 
been  passed,  when  the  people  were  led  to 
think  00  resistance,  and  after  four  thou- 
sand persons  had  been  driven  from  the 
county  Armagh  by  the  Orangemen.'* 

A  leading  feature  in  Orangeism  is  the 
mixture  of  brutal  ferocity  with  effusive 
professions  of  religion.  They  have  their 
**  chaplains  "  and  their  **  grand  chaplains.*' 
Church  steeples  are  occasionally  decorated 
with  orange  flags  on  the  anniversaries  of 
battles  fought  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
The  Orange  mission  of  hatred  and  crime 
is  accompanied  with  boasts  of  profound 
reverence  for  "the  free,  open  Bible." 
What  they  call  their  religion  is  in  fact  an 
infragrant  species  of  truculent  piety. 

The  executive,  as  Edmund  Burke  ob- 
served, worked  effectually  to  neutralize 
the  good  results  that  would  have  naturally 
followed  the  partial  restoration  of  Catholic 
rights.  The  influence  of  government  in 
producing  the  mutual  exasperation  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  in  corrupt- 
ing the  legislature,  brought  matters  to 
the  desired  point  of  public  disorder.  The 
government  plot  was  successful.  While 
corruption  predominated  in  the  legisla- 
ture, the  people  were  tortured  into  dis- 
loyalty by  the  policy  of  the  British  Cabinet. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled  from  the 
viceroyalty  at  the  end  of  March,  1795. 
Universal  gloom  prevailed ;  the  shops  of 
Dublin  were  closed.  The  trick  with 
which  Pitt  had  deluded  and  insulted  the 
people  bore  its  natural  fruits  of  wrath  and 
indignation. 

Lord  Camden  succeeded  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam. It  was  customary  for  the  fellows  of 
the  university  to  congratulate  each  viceroy 
on  his  appointment.  In  accordance  with 
this  custom,  the  provost  and  fellows  of 
Trinity  College  proceeded  to  the  Castle, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  students. 
An  interesting  incident  occurred,  showing 
that  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  pro- 
mote sectarian  hatred  had  not  yet  cor- 
rupted the  hearts  of  those  young  men. 
When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  Castle 
gate,  the  students,  instead  of  entering  the 
viceregal  precincts,  proceeded  en  masse 
to  the  Catholic  church  in  Francis  Street, 
where  John  Keogh  (O'Connell's  predeces- 
sor in  the  leadership)  was  addressing  a 
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large  audieoce  on  the  Catholic  claims. 
The  entrance  of  the  students  was  greeted 
with  delight;  and  they  gave  emphatic  ex- 
pression to  their  sentiments  by  presenting, 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  an  address  to 
Grattan,  in  which  they  declared  their  hope 
that  the  harmony  ana  strength  of  Ireland 
would  be  founded  **on  the  solid  basis  of 
Catholic  emancipation  and  the  reform  of 
those  grievances  which  have  inflamed 
public  indignation."  We  take  the  follow- 
ing sentences  from  Grattan's  reply:  — 

Ingenuous  young  men,  for  this  effusion  of 
the  heart  I  owe  you  more  than  ordinary  grati- 
tude, and  am  proud  to  sympathize  m  your 
native,  honest,  and  unadulterated  impressions. 
I  receive  your  address  as  the  offering  of  the 
young  year  —  better  garland  than  the  artificial 
honors  of  a  Court.  It  is  the  work  of  disinter- 
ested hands,  and  the  present  of  uncontaminated 
hearts.  ...  I  join  in  your  fullest  wishes  for 
the  Catholics,  and  I  feel  the  important  service 
which  you  now  render  them  by  marking  in 
their  favor  the  sentiments  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  doing,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  honor 
to  yourselves  when  you  give,  I  had  almost  said, 
your  first  vote  in  favor  of  your  country. 

But  the  persecution  of  the  people  went 
on,  as  did  also  the  trade  of  Parliamentary 
corruption.  The  outrages  on  Catholic 
property  and  life  were  loudly  denounced 
by  Grattan.  Of  the  incessant  and  gigantic 
efforts  to  corrupt  the  Parliament,  he  said : 
**  There  is  no  object  which  a  course  of 
corrupt  government  will  not  finally  ruin  — 
morality,  constitution,  commerce,  manu- 
facture, agriculture,  industry.  A  corrupt 
minister  issues  forth  from  his  Cabinet 
like  sin  and  death,  and  senates  first  wither 
under  bis  footsteps;  then  be  consumes 
the  treasury,  and  then  he  corrupts  the 
capital  and  the  different  forms  of  consti- 
tutional life,  and  the  moral  system ;  and 
at  last  the  whole  island  is  involved  in  one 
capacious  curse  from  shore  to  shore,  from 
the  nadir  to  the  zenith.'*  In  1797,  Parlia- 
mentary corruption  had  become  so  rank 
that  Grattan,  feeling  the  inefficacy  of  his 
efforts  to  obtain  the  measures  which  he 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  withdrew  from  Par- 
liament, and  addressed  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens a  letter  explaining  his  reasons  for 
taking  that  step.  He  enumerated  the 
measures  for  oppressing  and  inflaming  the 
people  successively  obtained  from  Parlia- 
ment by  ministerial  bribery.  He  enumer- 
ated the  crimes  committed  with  impunity 
against  the  people,  and  referred  to  the 
fruitless  attempts  of  himself  and  his 
friends  to  reform  the  Parliament  and  res- 
cue it  from  the  poisonous  influence  of  the 
minister* 


No  —  no — no— the  half-million,*  said  the 
Minister,  that  is  my  principle  of  attraaion. 
Among  the  rich  I  send  my  half -mill  ion,  and  I 
despatch  my  coercioti  among  the  people.  His 
Devil  went  forth;  he  destroyed  liberty  and 
property  ;  he  consumed  the  press ;  he  burned 
houses  and  villages;  he  murdered;  and  he 
failed.  Recall  your  murderer,  we  said,  and  in 
his  place  despatch  our  messenger  —  try  con- 
ciliation. You  have  declared  you  wish  the 
people  to  rebel,  to  which  we  answer,  God  for- 
bid I  Rather  let  them  weary  the  royal  ear 
with  petitions,  and  let  the  dove  be  again  sent 
to  the  King ;  it  may  bring  back  the  olive. 

Pitt's  government  had  determined  on 
their  policy,  to  the  triumph  of  which  a 
rebellion  was  indispensable.  Without  a 
rebellion,  and  the  consequent  confusion 
and  weakness  of  the  country,  the  Union 
could  not  have  been  carried.  George  III. 
desired  a  Union  because  he  thought  it 
would  ''shut  the  door"  forever  against 
Catholic  emancipation.  The  royal  ear 
might  indeed  have  been  wearied  with  pe- 
titions, but  not  influenced  by  them.  The 
dove  might  indeed  have  been  despatched 
to  his  Majesty,  but  it  would  not  have 
brought  back  the  olive.  The  king's  nar- 
row mind  was  cramped  by  bigotry;  aod 
with  ends  so  desirable  (to  him)  as  the 
extinction  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  (as 
he  supposed)  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
the  Catholics,  he  was  indifferent  to  the 
horrors  entailed  on  the  country  by  the 
ministerial  policy. 

Grattan's  address  ended  with  a  noble 
declaration  of  the  principles  that  inspired 
his  whole  political  life.  Had  those  prin- 
ciples been  the  guide  of  our  rulers,  bow 
different  had  now  been  the  condition  of 
our  country  1     I  quote  them :  — 

May  the  kingly  power  that  forms  one  estate 
in  our  Constitution  continue  forever ;  but  let  it 
be  as  it  professes  to  be,  and  as  by  the  princi- 
ples and  laws  of  these  countries  it  should  be, 
one  estate  only,  and  not  a  power  constituting 
one  estate,  creating  another,  and  influencing  a 
third. 

May  the  parliamentary  Constitution  pros- 
per ;  but  let  it  be  an  operative,  independent, 
and  integral  part  of  the  Constitution — advis- 
ing, confining,  and  sometimes  directing  the 
kingly  power. 

May  the  House  of  Commons  flourish ;  but 
let  the  people  be  the  sole  author  of  its  exist- 
ence, as  they  should  be  the  great  object  of  its 
care. 

May  the  connection  with  Great  Britain  con- 
tinue ;  but  let  the  result  of  that  connection  be 
the  perfect  freedom,  in  the  fullest  and  fairest 
sense,  of  all  descriptions  of  men,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religion. 

•  This  referred  to  Lord  Clarets  declaration  that  ball 
a  miUioo  was  found  necessary  to  break  an  oppostuoo. 
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to  add  this  suppticallon :  However  it  may 
pleise  Ihe  Almighiy  to  dispose  of  princes  or 
o[  Parliamcr.ts,  may  Ihe  tiberlies  of  [be  people 
be  immortal  t  Henry  Grattan. 

The  CDUDiry  was  sow  ihoroughly  em- 
broiled by  Pilt'a  machinatiocis.  Protes- 
Unl  outraaes  □□  Catholics  —  Catholic 
outrages  oa  Protestants;  the  growing 
harmony  of  all  clasiea  of  our  people  de- 
stroyed, and  replaced  by  a  system  of  the 
bitterest  sectarian  hatred  and  ian)Euinary 
anarch}-.  And  for  what  purpose?  For 
a  purpose  which  equalled  in  atrocily  the 
abotnioable  crimes  by  which  it  was  pro- 
moled;  for  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
legislature ;  for  the  overthrow  of  that  con- 
stilution  which  England,  by  her  stales- 
mea,  by  her  le;;islatiire,  by  the  words  of 
faer  sovereign,  had  solemnly  engaged  to 
uphold  in  all  time  coming. 

I  do  nut  believe  that  Almighty  God 
ever  looked  down  from  heaven  on  a  trans- 
action of  blacker  iniquity  Ihan  the  sup- 
pression of  our  Parliament,  wheiher  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  Ihe  mode  of  its 
accomplishment  or  the  thing  lobe  efiecied. 
No  wonder  Ihat  General  Sir  John  Moore, 
when  conversiog  on  these  mailers  with 
Grallan,  exclaimed,  "If  I  were  an  Irish- 
man T  should  be  a  rebel."  We  often  hear 
il  said  by  advocates  of  the  Union  that 
the  arrangement  of  1782  failed.  This  is 
untrue.  Il  did  not  fail.  So  far  as  a  pow- 
erful and  hosiile  executive  allowed  1 
operate,  it  produced  great  benefits, 
withsiaodirig  the  defective  construe 
of  the  borough  Parliament.  Wha 
called  its  failure  is  simply  its  violent 
n  by  unprincipled 


Tbe  rebellion  broke  out  in  May,  1798, 
and  the  horrible  carnage  on  both  sides 
fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Earl  Fitzwillian 
respecting  the  results  of  Pitt's  policy. 
Arthur  O'Connor,  M'Nevin.and  Iheolhei 
leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  had  origi 
Dally  associated  to  obtain  P; 
reform  and  Catholic  emancipation, 
which  acquisitions  they  would  have  been 
■atisfied.     But  when,  instead  of  those  ji    ' 

which  the  next  generation  adopted  —  they 
ionnd  Ihe  system  of  torture  and  coercion 
encouraged  by  the  executive  goveromenl, 
they  despaired  of  ejecting  beneficial 
changes  for  their  country  by  any  other 
means  than  armed  force,  for  which  they 
negotiated  the  assistance  of  France.  This 
course  was  always  condemned  by  Grallan 
u  a  fatal  mistake.    He  was  loyal  to  the 


appeal    to    arms,   probably    abortive, 
lid  greatly  facilitate  the  enactment  of 
the  legislative  union.     Yet  it  is  very  hard 
"      e  how  the  people  could  have  remained 
.,     They   were   stung,   goaded,   mad- 
dened Into  rebellion  by  political  exaspera- 
1  and  personal  torture  ;  by  every  means 
ich  Satanic  ingenuity  could  devise  or 
profligate  power  put  in  practice.     It  is  re- 
kabie  that  nearly  all  the  leaders  of  the 
irreclion    were    Proleslanls ;    and    in 
Ulster  alone  ihe  number  of  United  Irish- 
in  1797  is  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
iecret  coramillee  of  the   Irinh   House 
of  Commons  as  having  been  one  hundred 
housand.     But  the  great  mass  of  Ihe  in- 
lurgenis  were  of  course  Caiholics,  from 
he  numerical  predominance  of  Ihe  Calh- 

Grattan  was  summoned  to  England  in 
1797  to  give  evidence  at  Maidstone  at  the 
rial  of  Arthur  O'Connor.  Hia  health  had 
broken  down,  and  he  suffered  so  severely 
from  nervous  disorders  that  his  physicians 
directed  an  entire  ccssaiion  of  political 
:£Eort;  he  was  even  forbidden  to  read 
newspapers.  The  rebellion  had  been 
crushed  after  a  struggle  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  Pin  deemed  ihat  Ireland,  prostrate  at 
Ihe  feel  of  government  and  overrun  with 
hostile  troops,  was  reduced  lo  such  weak- 
ness that  Ihe  Union  could  be  easily  forced 
upon  her.  It  was  introduced  iolo  the 
Irish  Parliament  by  Lord  Casllereagh  in 
1799,  and  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  year  Grattan, 
who  had  sought  health  in  a  prolonged 
sojourn  in  ihe  Isle  of  Wight,  returned  10 
Ireland.  Government,  although  defeated 
on  Ihe  question  of  the  Union,  determined 
10  renew  their  attack  on  the  liberties  of 
Ireland  in  the  following  session.  The 
details  of  their  renewed  campaign  are  too 
generally  known  lo  require  more  llian  a 
brief  reference.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
longed. The  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  continued.  The  army  of 
occupation  was  kepi  up  in  full  complement. 
Every  species  of  corruption  was  practised 
00  a  scale  of  fabulous  magnitude.  Ad 
act,  introduced  by  Attorney-General  Toler 
(afterwards  Lord  NorburyJ,  was  passed  lo 
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hey  had 

exposed  themselves  by  what  is  called 
"  vigor  beyond  the  law,"  which  vigor  had 
often  been  displayed  in  the  infiiciioD  of 
bodily  torture,  especially  flogging,  in  the 
burning  of  houses,  and  the  murder  of  Ihe 
iahabitants.    The  government  bribed  tea 
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Catholic  prelates  to  support  the  Uoion  by 
leading  them  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
followed  by  State  payment  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  priesthood  aod  by  Catholic 
emancipation.  The  Protestant  bishops 
were  bribed  by  an  assurance,  incorporated 
in  the  Act  of  Union,  that  their  Church 
should  be  upheld  forever  as  an  integral 
member  of  the  United  Church  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  only  two  of  their  right  reverend 
lordships  had  the  honesty  to  vote  against 
the  Union.  The  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  promised  the  bribe  of  an  increased 
regium  danum,  which  Castlereagh  ex- 
pected would  cfisarm  their  opposition  to 
the  government.  The  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion  was  as  far  as  possible  stifled. 
SherifiEs  were  appointed  in  the  anti-na- 
tional interest.  Mr.  Darby,  high  sherifiE 
of  the  King's  County,  and  Major  Rogers, 
who  commanded  the  British  artillery  at 
Birr,  conspired  to  disperse  a  meeting  of 
freeholders  convened  by  the  magistrates 
to  petition  against  the  Union.  Major 
Rogers  approached  the  sessions  house, 
where  the  petitioners  were  assembled, 
riding  at  the  head  of  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery with  matches,  and  he  declared  that 
be  only  waited  for  one  word  from  the 
sherifiE  to  blow  the  sessions  house  about 
the  ears  of  its  occupants.  After  some 
parley,  the  magistrates  and  freeholders, 
having  rapidly  adopted  the  petition, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  disperse,  and  ad- 
journed to  the  ion  where  the  petition  lay 
for  signatures. 

The  friends  of  Ireland  were  naturally 
anxious  that  Grattan  should  re-enter  Par- 
liament.    It  chanced  that  a  vacancy  in 
the  borough  of  Wicklow  occurred  just  in 
time  to  enable  Mr.  Tighe,  the  patron  of 
the  borough,  to  have  Grattan  returned  at 
the  opening  of  the  session.     A  stormy 
debate  had  occupied  the  day  and  night, 
when  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  January,  1800,  Grattan,  ema- 
ciated and   feeble  from  his  long  illness, 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  supported 
by  two  trusty  friends,  Mr.  Arthur  Moore 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Ponsonby.     His  reappear- 
ance at  this  awful  crisis  of  his  country's 
fate  excited  the  strongest  emotion  in  the 
House  aod  the  galleries.    A  cheer  broke 
forth,  long  and  vehement;  friends  crowded 
round  him,  but  their  delight  at  his  return 
to  the  scene  of  his  old  glories  was  qualified 
by  the  deep  anxiety  with  which  they  re- 
garded his  evident  physical  exhaustion. 
Being  unable  to  stand,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  sitting ;  and 
in  a  speech  of  two  hours  he  dissected  the 
ministerial  project,  exposing  the  sophistry 


of  its  advocates  and  demonstrating  its 
fatal  tendency  with  the  vigorous  logic  and 
impassioned  eloquence  that  had  charac- 
terized his  most  efiEective  Parliamentary 
efiEorts.  During  the  session  he  frequently 
spoke  against  the  Union.  On  the  14th  of 
February  Mr.  Corry  taunted  bim  with  his 
absence  from  Ireland  during  the  previous 
year.  Grattan,  in  his  answer,  took  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  monstrous  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  agents  of  the  administration. 
"  I  could  not  join  the  rebels  —  I  could  not 
join  the  government — I  could  not  join 
torture  —  1  could  not  join  half  hanging  — 
I  could  not  join  free  quarter  —  I  could  take 
no  part  with  either.  I  was  therefore  absent 
from  a  scene  where  I  could  not  be  active 
without  self-reproach,  nor  indifiEerent  with 
safety."  He  also  said,  **The  treason  of 
the  minister  against  the  liberties  of  the 
people  was  infinitely  worse  than  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  people  against  the  minister." 

The  battle  of  Ireland  was  fought  to  the 
last  with  honorable  desperation  by  the 
patriotic  minority.  Foster,  Ponsonby, 
Goold,  Bushe,  Plunket,  Barrington,  and  a 
host  of  able  allies  powerfully  showed  that 
the  Union  was  a  shameless  breach  of  na- 
tional faith,  that  it  was  incapable  of  con- 
ferring upon  Ireland  the  smallest  benefit, 
and  that  its  inevitable  operation  would  be 
purely  and  exclusively  evil. 

The  Parliament  bad  great  faults;  but 
its  benefits  exceeded  the  mischiefs  that 
resulted  from  its  faults. 

I  do  not  mean  [said  Grattan]  to  approve  of 
all  the  Parliaments  that  have  sat  in  Ireland. 
I  left  the  former  Parliament  because  I  con- 
demned its  proceedings ;  but  I  argue  not,  like 
the  Minister,  from  the  misconduct  of  one  Par- 
liament against  the  being  of  Parliament  itself. 
1  value  the  parliamentary  Constitution  by  the 
average  of  its  benefits,  and  I  affirm  that  the 
blessings  procured  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
the  last  twenty  years  are  greater  than  all  the 
blessings  afiorded  by  British  Parliaments  to 
Ireland  for  the  last  century ;  greater  even  ihan 
the  mischiefs  inflicted  on  Ireland  by  British 
Parliaments;  greater  than  all  the  blessings 
procured  by  those  Parliaments  for  their  own 
country  within  that  period. 

Grattan  eulogized  the  Catholics  for 
their  steady  devotion  to  their  couotry. 
In  1795,  on  the  rumor  of  a  Union,  an  ag^ 
gregate  meeting  of  Catholics  resolved  that 
they  would  resist  even  their  own  emanci- 
pation if  it  was  only  to  be  conceded  on 
condition  of  extinguishing  the  Irish  Par- 
liament. In  January,  i8cx>,  the  Catholics 
met  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  unani- 
mously condemned  the  ministerial  project. 

The  Catholics  of  the  city  of  Dublin  [said 
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Grattan]  have  come  forth  in  support  of  the 
Constitution.  I  rejoice  at  it.  They  have  an- 
swered their  enemies  by  the  best  possible 
answer  —  by  services  Such  answer  is  more 
than  refutation ;  it  is  triumph.  .  .  .  The  path 
of  glory  leads  on  to  privilege ;  "enjoy  with  me, 
if  you  please  ;  without  me,  if  you  oe  illiberal ; 
but  by  me,  certainly ;  and  at  alfevents  enjoy  the 
parliamentary  Constitution  of  your  country." 
This  is  to  defend  the  tower;  this  is  to  leap 
upon  the  wreck;  this  is  to  sit  beside  the 
country  in  her  sick  bed.  If  she  recover  there 
is  a  long  and  bright  order  of  days  before  her, 
and  the  Catholics  will  have  contributed  to  that 
event.  If  she  perish,  they  will  have  done  their 
utmost  to  save  her ;  they  will  have  done  as  an 
honest  man  ought  in  such  an  extreme  case  — 
they  will  have  Hung  out  their  last  setting  glories 
and  sunk  with  their  country. 

But  the  enemies  of  Ireland  triumphed. 
Their  army  of  occupation  in  the  country, 
anc]  their  unlimited  bribery  in  a  carefully 
packed  Parliament,  secured  their  guilty 
success.  A  graphic  description  of  the 
final  scene  has  been  given  by  De  Quincey 
in  his  "  Autobiographical  Sketches ; "  he 
was  one  of  the  spectators,  and,  altliough 
ao  Englishmao,  felt  "unaffected  sorrow 
and  solemn  awe  "  at  the  political  extinc- 
tion of  Ireland.  Here  are  his  reflections 
as  he  surveyed  the  ermined  peers  assem- 
bled for  the  last  time  in  their  legislative 
chamber :  — 

How  is  it,  and  by  what  unaccountable  magic, 
that  William  Pitt  can  have  prevailed  on  all 
these  hereditary  legislators  and  heads  of  patri- 
cian houses  to  renounce  so  easily,  with  nothing 
worth  the  name  of  a  struggle,  and  no  reward 
worth  the  name  of  indemnification,  the  very 
brightest  jewel  in  their  coronets  ?  This  morn- 
ing they  all  rose  from  their  couches  peers  of 
Parliament,  individual  pillars  of  the  realm, 
indispensable  parties  to  every  law  that  could 
pass.  To-morrow  they  wi'.l  be  nobody  —  men 
of  straw  —  terriEfilii.  What  madness  has  per- 
suaded them  to  part  with  their  birthright  ?  and 
to  cashier  themselves  and  their  children  for- 
ever into  mere  titular  lords?  .  .  .  You  are 
ail,  thought  I  to  myself,  a  pack  of  vagabonds 
henceforward,  and  interlopers,  with  actually 
no  more  right  to  be  here  than  myself.  Ap- 
parently, they  thought  so  themselves,  for  soon 
after  this  solemn  fiat  of  Jove  had  gone  forth, 
their  lordships,  having  no  further  title  to  their 
robes  (for  which  I  could  not  help  wishing  that 
a  party  of  Jewish  old  clothesmen  would  at  this 
moment  have  appeared  and  made  a  loud  bid- 
ding), made  what  baste  they  could  to  lay  them 
aside  forever. 

De  Quincey's  contempt  for  the  unprin- 
cipled deserters  of  their  country  was  well 
merited.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  anguish  of  Grattan  at  the  overthrow 
of  Ireland.  In  the  words  of  his  son,  **  He 
could  scarce  speak  tranquilly  on  the  sub- 1 
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ject  of  the  Union;  at  one  time  he  would 
start  into  fits  as  if  seized  with  frenzy;  at 
another  he  would  remain  musing  and 
melancholy ;  or  if  he  ventured  to  speak 
on  the  subject  his  eyes  almost  filled  with 
tears." 

The  Catholic  prelates,  and  the  few  other 
members  of  their  communion  who  had 
been  cajoled  into  the  belief  that  Pitt 
would  carry  Catholic  emancipntion  as  a 
sequel  to  the  Union,  were  speedily  unde- 
ceived. Pitt  indeed  resigned  office,  alleg- 
ing that  he  could  not  honorably  hold  it, 
as  the  king's  objection  to  emancipation 
rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  that  meas- 
ure. But  he  soon  resumed  omce,  refused 
to  support  the  Catholic  petition,  and,  as 
Lord  Hawkesbury  afterwards  informed 
the  public,  voluntarily  promised  the  king 
that  he  never  would  aj^ain  bring  the  Cath- 
olic question  under  his  Majesty's  consid- 
eration, 

Grattan  to  the  end  of  his  life  regarded 
the  Union  as  the  very  worst  measure  that 
had  ever  been  inflicted  on  Ireland.  *'  Self- 
legislation,"  he  said,  **  is  life,  and  has  been 
fought  for  as  for  being."  "Every  civil- 
ized country,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  "is 
entitled  to  settle  its  internal  affairs  in  its 
own  way,  and  no  other  country  ought  to 
interfere  with  its  discretion;  because  one 
country,  even  with  the  best  intentions, 
has  no  chance  of  properly  understanding 
the  internal  afiEairs  of  another." 

The  Rev.  George  Croiy,  in  a  compari- 
son of  great  contemporary  orators,  gives 
the  following  estimate  of  Grattan  :  — 

Grattan  cannot  be  judged  of  in  England. 
He  declared  that  his  spirit  went  down  into  the 
grave  with  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  It  was 
in  his  own  country,  when  he  gathered  her 
rights  and  hopes  like  the  wanderers  of  the  air, 
and  gave  them  shelter  under  his  branches,  that 
this  monarch  of  the  wilderness  rose  and  spread 
in  his  full  magnificence.  On  the  questions 
which  issued  in  giving  a  Constitution  to  Ire- 
land, Grattan  exhibited  powers  as  lofty  as  his 
cause.  His  feeling,  his  reason,  his  imagina- 
tion, were  condensed  into  one  resistless  splen- 
dor ;  he  smote  with  intense  light ;  the  adversary 
might  as  well  have  stood  before  a  thunderbolt. 
Strus  in  cceium.  His  fame  and  his  labors  are 
part  of  the  renown  and  property  of  his  country. 

In  1805  Grattan  was  returned  for  Mal- 
ton  by  the  influence  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
His  career  in  the  English  Parliament 
cannot  interest  us  as  much  as  his  labors 
in  the  Irish  assembly.  But  that  career 
entitles  him  to  the  deep  and  enduring 
reverence  and  gratitude  of  the  Catholics, 
whose  emancipation  was  thenceforth  the 
principal  object  of  his  efforts.    All  sorts 
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of  horrors  were  predicted  by  the  enemies 
of  that  measure  as  its  necessary  conse 
quence.  Among  the  prophecies  was  that 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  who  said  that,  if  emanci- 
pation were  granted,  the  Catholic  electors 
would  never  return  a  Protestant  represen- 
tative. How  nobly  the  Catholics  have 
falsified  the  predictions  of  their  oppo- 
nents it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  Mr.  Per- 
ceval's prophecy  was  of  the  same  character 
with  the  ravings  about  Ultramontanism 
which  distinguish  some  of  the  foes  of 
home  rule. 

Grattan  in  his  private  life  was  as  esti- 
mable as  in  his  public  career  he  had  been 
admirable.  All  his  intimate  friends  loved 
him  tenderly.  Casual  acquaintances  have 
left  on  record  the  impressions  they  de- 
rived from  his  fascinating  conversation. 
Moore  describes  him  as  "so  wise, so  odd, 
so  good."  His  thoughts  in  private  were 
frequently  occupied  by  the  concerns  of 
bis  country.  His  son  Henry,  from  whose 
book  we  have  derived  much  of  the  infor- 
mation we  possess  concerning  his  illustri- 
ous father,  describes  him  as  wandering 
through  the  wild  and  picturesque  defiles  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tinnehinch ;  •*  Here," 
says  his  son,  **  he  often  trod,  meditating 
on  his  country's  wrongs ;  her  long,  dreary 
night  of  darkness  and  oppression ;  and 
here  he  first  beheld  the  bright,  transient 
light  of  her  redemption  and  her  glory. 
Here,  too,  in  the  moments  of  grief,  he 
wept  over  her  divisions  and  her  downfall. 
How  often  have  I  beheld  the  tear  glisten- 
ing in  his  eye  as  he  strode  along  her 
paths  engrossed  with  the  thought  of  some 
of  his  speeches,  and  stamping  on  the  soil 
as  if  he  would  crush  her  enemies  I " 

In  1810  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  a 
repeal  of  the  Union.  The  freemen  and 
freeholders  of  Dublin  then  assembled, 
and  agreed  on  petitions  to  the  king  and 
Parliament,  which  were  entrusted  to  Grat- 
tan for  presentation.  In  his  answer  he 
promised  to  support  the  repeal,  but  added : 

You  will  please  to  observe  that  a  proposi- 
tion of  that  sort  in  Parliament,  to  be  either 
prudent  or  possible,  must  wait  until  it  shall  be 
called  for  and  backed  by  the  nation.  When 
proposed,  I  shall  th-.-n,  as  at  all  times  I  hope 
I  shall,  prove  mysc  t  an  Irishman,  and  that 
Irishman  whose  first  and  last  passion  was  his 
native  country. 

His  son  gives  the  following  description 
of  one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  great 
patriot :  — 

About  a  mile  from  Tinnehinch  there  was  an 
ancient  Roman  Catholic  churchyard,  situated 


on  a  rising  ground  above  the  Waterfall  river: 
the  remains  of  the  ruined  walls  were  overhung 
with  ivy,  and  the  old  trees  that  grew  around 
them  covered  the  place  with  a  grave  and 
solemn  shade.  It  was  a  lonely  but  an  interest- 
ing spot;  along  its  border  lay  a  little  dell, 
through  which  a  brook  murmured  gently  round 
moss-grown  stones,  till  a  few  yards  farther  on 
it  fell  over  a  steep  cascade,  and  there  joined 
the  river  that  flowed  to  Tinnehinch.  This  was 
the  favorite  retreat  of  Mr.  Grattan.  To  this 
sequestered  spot  he  loved  to  retire;  and  on 
the  Sunday  mornings  in  spring,  when  the  wild 
violets  and  primroses  be^an  to  appear,  and  in 
summertide,  he  used  to  sit,  or  saunter  beneath 
the  blossoming  hawthorn,  wrapt  in  thought 
and  meditation  ;  "  There,"  he  would  say,  "  it  is 
not  within  a  church  alone  that  I  can  offer  up 
my  prayers  to  heaven ;  God  is  visible  in  all  His 
works  around ;  I  behold,  1  admire,  I  adore." 

In  the  beginning  of  1820  Grattan*s 
health  gave  way,  and  his  physical  weak- 
ness, increased  by  old  age,  rendered  it 
apparent  that  his  time  on  earth  must  be 
short.  His  anxiety  to  get  to  London  to 
move  the  Catholic  question  in  Parliament 
induced  him  to  disregard  the  advice  of 
his  physicians,  who  assured  him  that  he 
ought  to  avoid  all  mental  and  bodily  exer- 
tion, and  that,  if  he  persisted  in  undertak- 
ing the  journey,  the  responsibility  would 
be  his  own.  His  weakness  was  so  great 
that  the  leading  Catholics  implored  him  to 
abandon  the  intention  of  going  to  plead 
their  cause  in  London.  He  said,  "  Noth- 
ing but  physical  impossibility  shall  pre- 
vent me,  as  I  consider  that  roy  last  breath 
belongs  to  roy  country."  He  also  said 
that  if  unable  to  speak  for  the  Catholics 
he  could  pray  for  them.  He  had  always 
a  deep  respect  for  religion.  He  was  free 
from  sanctimonious  pretension  or  the  cant 
of  piety;  but  be  only  gave  expression  to 
his  lifelong  sentiments  when  he  said  in 
his  last  illness :  *'  I  can  do  nothing  of  my- 
self;  I  prostrate  myself  with  all  my  sins 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  I  trust  myself 
to  the  mercy  of  my  Redeemer." 

Grattan  persisted  in  going  to  London, 
where  he  hoped  to  utter  his  last  public 
words  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. But  the  journey  realized  the  fears 
of  his  physicians.  He  reached  Loodoo 
on  the  31st  of  May,  1820,  and  died  there 
on  the  6th  of  June.  He  has  bequeathed 
to  Ireland  an  illustrious  memory  —  illus- 
trious from  genius,  but  more  so  from  re- 
splendent and  uopurchasable  virtue.  His 
statue  has  been  erected  in  College  Green, 
in  front  of  the  old  house  whose  walls  so 
often  echoed  his  magnificent  eloquence ; 
and  this  tribute  of  national  gratitude  to 
one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  Irisbmeo 


auiiivan,  lormeriy  n 
ihe  county  of  Louth. 

Gralian    is   interred    at  WeittmiQ 
He  exprcBsed  the  slroogest  wish  iliat 


I  the  very  day  of 
when  reduced  lo  the  last  stage  □(  physical 
prostration,  he  gave  his  aiseut  to  the  im- 
portunate request  of  the  Dulte  oi  Sussex 
and  some  oiher  English  friends,  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Blake,  that  Weslmioster 
Abbey  should  be  his  place  of  sepulture. 
But,  in  mj'  humble  judgment,  his  remains 
belong  to  Ireland,  and  It  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  they  may  yet  be  restored  to 
Ihe  land  he  loved  so  well  and  served  so 
faithfully.  W.  J.  O'N.  Daunt. 
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Book  I,  —  The  New  Cukatk, 

CHAPTER  IV, 
DRAWING  A  dog's  TEETH, 
"  I  THINK  that's  all,  Mr.  Hallam,  sir." 
said  Mrs.  Pinel,  looking  plump,  smiling. 
and  contenied.  as  she  ran  her  eyes  over 
the  tea-lable  in  the  bank  manager's 
comfortably  furnished  room  —  "  teapot, 
cream,  salt,  pepper,  butter,  bread"  —  she 
ran  on  below  her  breath  in  rapid  enumer- 
why,  bless  my  heart,  I  didn't  bring 


.  Ihes 


:el" 


"Yes.  that's  all,  Mrs.  Pinet."  said  the 
manager  in  his  gravtiy  polite  manner. 

"But,  begging  your  |.ardon,  it  is  not, 
sir;  I  forgot  the  sauce." 

*'Oh  !  never  mind  that  to-night." 

"If  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,  1  would  rath- 
er," said  plump,  pleasant-laced  Mrs.  Pl- 
nel,  who  supplemented  a  small  income  by 
letting  apartments:  and  before  she  could 
be  checked  she  hurried  out,  to  return  at 
the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  bearing  a  small 
round  bottle. 

"And  king  of  Oude,"  said  the  little 
woman.     "Shall  I  take  the  cover,  sir?" 

"  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Pinet." 

"Which  it's  a  pleasure  to  wail  upon 
such  a  thorough  gentleman,"  said  Mrs. 
Pinet  to  herself  as  she  trotted  back  to  her 
own  region,  leaving  Hallam  gating  down 
at  I  be  homely,  pleasant  meal. 


lion  01  some  water  irom  a  Dottie  on  a 
stand,  and  draak  it  hastily.  Then, silting 
back,  he  seemed  lo  be  thinking  deeply, 
and  finally  drew  up  to  the  table,  but  turned 
from  the  food  in  disgust. 

"  Pah  I "  he  ejaculated  ;  but  returned  to 

his  chair,  pulled  Ihe  loaf  in  half,  and  then 

cut  off  two  thick  slices,  hacked  the  meal 

I  the  bones  of  two  hoi,  steaming  chops 

and  look  a  pat  of  the  butter  to  lay  upon 

of  the  slibes  of  bread.     This  done  his 

wandered  rnund  the  room  for  a  mo- 

t   or   two.   and   he    rose   and   hastily 

caught  up  a  newspaper,  rolled  the  bread 

Fid  meat  therein,  and  placed  Ihe  packet 

n  a  shelf  before  pouring  out  a  portion  of 

ic  tea  through  the  window  and  then  giv- 

ig  Ihe  slop-basin  and  cup  (he  appearance 

of  having  been  used.     This  done,  he  sat 

back  in  his  chair  lo  think,  and  remained 

for  quite  half  ao  hour,  when  Mrs.  Pi- 

1  came  with  an  announcement  for  which 

was  quite  prepared. 

'  A  strange  man,  sir,"  said  the  landlady, 

looking  troubled  and  smoolhiog  down  her 

apron,  "a  strange  young   ntan,  sir.     I'm 

afraid,  sir " 

Afraid.  Mrs.  Pinetf" 
I  mean,  sir.  I'm  afraid  he's  a  tramp, 
;  but  he  said  you  told  him  lo  come." 
I'm  afraid,  too,  that  he  is  a  tramp, 
s.  Pinel  — poor  fellow;  but  it's  quite 
right,  I  did  lell  him  to  come.    You  can 
show  him  in." 
"In  — in  here,  sir?" 
"Yes,  Mrs.  Pinet.     He  has  been  unfor- 
lunate,  poor  fellow,  and  has  come  to  ask 
for  help." 

Mrs.  Pinel  sighed,  mentally  declared 
that  Mr.  Hallam  was  a  true  gentleman, 
and  introduced  shabby,  brokeu-down,  and 
dejected  Stephen  Crellock. 

Hallam  did  not  move  nor  raise  his  eyes, 
while  the  visitor  gave  a  quick,  furtive  look 
round  at  all  in  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Pinet's 
departing  footsteps  sounded  quite  loud. 
Then  a  door  was  heard  lo  close,  and  Hal- 
lam turned  fiercely  upon  his  visitor. 

"  Now,  you  scoundrel  —  you  miserable 
gaol  bird,  what  do  you  meau  by  coming 

"Mean  by  coming!  I  mean  you  to  do 
things  right.  If  you'd  had  your  dues 
you'd  have  been  where  I  was ;  only  you 
played  monkey  and  made  me  cat." 

"What  I" 

"  And  I  had  my  paws  burned  while  you 
got  the  chestnuts." 

"You  scoundrel !"  cried  Hallam,  rush* 
ing  to  the  fireplace  and  ringing  sharplyi 
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"  V\\  have  the  constable  and  put  a  stop  to 
this." 

"No,  no,  no,  don't,  don't,  Rob  I  Til 
do  anything  you  like ;  I  won't  say  any- 
thinj;," gasped  the  visitor  piteously,  **only 
don't  send  for  the  constable." 

•'Indeed,  but  I  will."  cried  Hallam 
fiercely,  as  he  walked  to  the  door;  but  his 
visitor  made  quite  a  leap,  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  clung  to  his  legs. 

"  No,  no,  don't,  don't ! "  he  cried  hoarse- 
ly, and  Hallam  shook  him  ofiE,  opened  the 
door,  and  called  out,  — 

"Never  mind  now;  I'll  ring  in  a  few 
minutes.'* 

He  closed  the  door  and  stood  scowling: 
at  his  visitor. 

"  I  did  not  think  you'd  be  so  hard  on  a 
poor  fellow  when  he  was  down,  Hallam," 
he  whimpered,  "  I  didn't,  'pon  my  honor." 

"  Your  honor  I  you  dog,  you  gaol-bird," 
cried  Hallam  in  a  low,  angry  voice.  "  How 
dare  you  come  down  and  insult  me  ! " 

*•  I  —  thought  you'd  help  me,  that  you'd 
lend  your  old  friend  a  hand  now  you're  so 
well  off,  while  I  am  in  a  state  like  this." 

"And  did  you  come  in  the  right  way, 
you  dog,  bullying  and  threatening  me, 
thinking  to  frigiiten  me,  just  as  if  you 
could  find  a  soul  to  take  any  notice  of  a 
word  such  a  blackguard  as  you  would 
say?  But  there,  I've  no  time  to  waste; 
I've  done  wrong  in  bringing  you  here. 
Go  and  tell  everybody  in  the  town  what 
you  please,  how  I  was  in  the  same  bank 
with  you  in  London  and  you  were  given 
into  custody  for  embezzlement,  and  at 
your  trial  received  for  sentence  two  years' 
imprisonment." 

"  Yes,  when  if  I  had  been  a  coward  and 
spoken  out " 

Hallam  made  a  move  towards  him,  when 
the  poor,  weak,  broken-down  wretch  cow- 
ered lower. 

"  Don't,  Rob ;  don't,  old  man,"  he  cried 
piteously.  "  I'll  never  say  a  word.  I'll 
never  open  my  lips.  You  know  I  wouldn't 
be  such  a  coward,  bad  as  I  am.  But  you 
will  help  a  fellow,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Help  you?  What,  have  you  come  to 
me  for  black  mail  ?  Why  should  I  help 
you  ?  " 

"  Because  we  were  old  friends,  Hallam. 
Because  I  always  looked  up  to  you,  and 
did  what  you  told  me  ;  and  you  don't 
know  what  it  has  been,  Rob,  you  don't, 
indeed  1  I  used  to  be  a  strong  fellow,  but 
this  two  years  have  brought  me  down  till 
I'm  as  thin  and  weak  as  you  see  me.  I'm 
like  a  great  girl ;  least  thing  makes  me 
cry  and  sob,  so  that  I  feel  ashamed  of 
myself!" 
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"  Ashamed !  You  I "  cried  Hallam  scorn- 
fully. 

"  Yes,  I  do,  'pon  my  word,  Rob.  But 
you  will  help  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  No.  Go  to  the  the  constable's  house, 
and  they'll  give  you  an  order  for  the  work- 
house. Be  off,  and  if  you  ever  dare  to 
come  asking  for  me  again  I'll  send  for  the 
officer  at  once." 

"  But  —  but  you  will  give  me  a  shilling 
or  two,  Hallam,"said  the  miserable  wretch. 
"  I'm  half  starved." 

"  You  deserve  to  be  quite  starved  !  Now 

go." 

"  But,  Hallam,  won*t  you  believe  me, 

old  fellow?     I  want  to  be  honest  now  — 

to  do  the  right  thing." 

**  Go  and  do  it  then,"  said  Hallam  con- 
temptuously.   "  Be  off." 

"  But  give  me  a  chance,  old  fellow ; 
just  one." 

"  I  tell  you  I'll  do  nothing  for  you," 
cried  Hallam  fiercely.  **  On  the  strength 
of  your  having  been  once  respectable,  if 
you  had  come  to  me  humbly  I'd  have 
helped  you,  but  you  came  down  here  to 
try  and  frighten  me  with  your  noise  and 
bullying.  You  thought  that  if  you  came 
to  the  bank  you  would  be  able  to  dictate 
all  your  own  terms,  but  you  have  failed, 
Stephen  Crellock ;  so  now  go." 

"But,  Rob,  old  fellow,  I  was  so,  so 
hard  up.    You  don't  know." 

"  Are  you  going  before  I  send  for  the 
constable  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  Pm  going,"  said  the  misera- 
ble wretch,  gathering  himself  up.  *'  I'm 
sorry  I  came  to  you,  Hallam.  I  thought 
you  would  have  helped  a  poor  wretch, 
down  as  I  am." 

"  And  you  found  out  your  mistake.  A 
man  in  my  position  does  not  know  a  gaol- 
bird." 

There  was  a  flash  from  the  sunken  eyes, 
and  a  quick  gesture,  but  the  flash  died 
out,  and  the  gesture  seemed  to  be  cut  io 
half.  Two  years'  hard  labor  in  one  of  his 
Majesty's  gaols  had  pretty  well  broken 
the  weak  fellow's  spirit.  He  stepped  to 
the  door,  glanced  round  the  comfortable 
room,  uttered  a  low  moan,  and  was  half 
out,  when  Hallam  uttered  sharply  the  one 
word  "  Stop ! " 

His  visitor  paused,  and  looked  eagerly 
round  upon  him. 

"  Look  here,  Stephen  Crellock,"  he  said, 
"  I  don't  like  to  see  a  man  like  you  go  to 
the  dogs  without  giving  him  a  chance. 
There,  come  back  and  close  the  door  !  ** 

The  poor  wretch  came  back  hurriedly, 
and  made  a  snatch  at  Hallam's  hand, 
which  was  withdrawn. 
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"  No,  no ;  wait  till  you've  proved  your- 
self an  honest  man,"  he  said. 

Crellock's  eyes  flashed  again,  but  as 
before  the  flash  died  out  at  once,  and  be 
stood  humbly  before  his  old  fellow-clerk. 

Hallam  remained  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  he  said,  **  1  ought  to  hand  you  over 
to  the  constable,  that  is,  if  I  did  my  duty 
as  manager  of  Dixons*  Bank,  and  a  good 
member  of  society,  but  I  can't  forget  that 
you  were  once  a  smart,  gentlemanly-look- 
ing young  fellow,  who  slipped  and  fell." 

Crellock  stood  bent  and  humbled,  star- 
ing at  him  in  silence. 

**  Vm  going  to  let  heart  get  the  better 
of  discipline," continued  Hallam,  "and  to- 
night Tm  going  to  give  you  five  guineas 
to  get  back  to  London  and  make  a  fresh 
start ;  and  till  that  fresh  start  is  made, 
and  you  can  do  without  it,  I'm  going  to 
give  you  a  pound  a  week,  if  asked  for  by 
letter  humbly,  and  in  a  proper  spirit." 

••  Rob ! " 

"  There,  there ;  no  words.  I  don't 
want  thanks.  I  know  Vm  doing  wrong, 
and  I  hope  my  weakness  will  not  prove 
my  punishment." 

'*  It  shan*t,  Rob;  it  shan't,"  faltered  the 
poor,  shivering  wretch,  who  had  hard  work 
to  keep  back  his  tears. 

**  There  are  four  guineas,  there's  a  half, 
and  there  are  ten  shillings  in  silver.  Now 
go  to  some  decent  inn  —  here  is  some 
food  for  present  use  —  get  a  bed,  and  to- 
morrow morning  catch  the  coach,  and  get 
back  to  London  to  seek  work." 

Hallam  handed  him  the  parcel  he  had 
made. 

''I  will,  Rob;  I  will,  Mr.  Hallam,  sir, 
and  may " 

**  There,  that  will  do,"  said  Hallam  in- 
terrupting him.  **  Prove  all  your  gratitude 
by  making  yourself  independent  as  soon 
as  you  can.'  There,  you  see  you  have  not 
frightened  me  into  bribing  you  to  be 
silent." 

*'  No,  no,  sir.  Oh,  no,  I  see  that ! "  said 
the  poor  wretch  dolefully.  **  I'm  very 
grateful,  I  am,  indeed,  and  I  will  try." 

**  Go  then,  and  try," said  Hallam  shortly. 
'•  Stop  a  moment." 

He  rang  his  bell,  and  Mrs.  Pinet  en- 
tered promptly,  glancing  curiously  at  the 
visitor,  and  then  back  at  her  lodger,  who 
paused  to  give  her  ample  time  to  take  in 
the  scene. 

"  Mrs.  Pinet,"  he  said  at  last,  and  in  the 
coolest  and  most  matter  of-fact  way,  "'this 
poor  fellow  wants  a  lodging  for  the  night 
at  some  respectable  place,  where  they  will 
not  be  hard  upou  his  pocket." 
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**  Well,  sir,  then  he  couldn't  do  better 
than  go  to  Mrs.  Deene's,  sir;  a  very  re- 
spectable woman,  whose  husband " 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Pinet,"  said 
Hallam  abruptly;  "then  you'll  show  him 
where  it  is.  Good-night,  Stephen ;  don't 
waste  your  money,  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
prosperous." 

"Good-night,  sir,  good-night,"  and  the 
dejected-looking  object,  thoroughly  cowed 
by  the  treatment  he  had  received,  followed 
Hallam's  landlady  to  the  outer  door,  where 
a  short  colloquy  could  be  heard,  and  then 
there  was  a  shuflling  step  passing  the  win- 
dow and  the  door  closed. 

"  I  always  expected  it,"  said  Hallam  to 
himself,  as  he  stood  gazing  straight  before 
him;  "  but  I've  drawn  his  teeth  ;  he  won't 
bite  —  be  dare  not.  I  think  1  can  manage 
Master  Stephen  —  I  always  could."  He 
stood  thinking  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
said  softly,  "  Well,  what  are  ten  or  twenty 
pounds,  or  forty,  if  it  comes  to  that! 
Yes,"  he  added  deliberately,  "  I  have  done 
quite  rightly,  1  am  sure." 

Undoubtedly,  as  far  as  his  worldly  wis- 
dom lay,  for  it  did  not  take  Jong  for  the 
news  to  run  round  the  town  that  a  very 
shabby-looking  fellow  had  been  to  the 
bank,  evidently  with  burglarious  inten- 
tions, but  that  the  new  manager  had 
seized  and  held  him,  while  James  Thick- 
ens placed  the  big  brass  blunderbuss  to 
his  head,  and  then  turned  it  round  and 
knocked  him  down.  This  was  Mr.  Gemp's 
version,  but  it  was  rather  spoiled  by  Mrs. 
Pinet  when  she  was  questioned,  and  told 
her  story  of  Mr.  Hallam's  generous  be- 
havior to  this  poor  young  man,  — 

"One  whom  he  had  known  in  better 
days,  my  dear;  and  now  he  has  quite  set 
him  up." 

CHAPTER  V. 
A  LITTLE  BIT  OF  NEWS. 

Time  glided  very  rapidly  by  at  King's 
Castor,  for  there  were  few  things  to  check 
his  progress.  People  came  to  the  market 
and  did  their  business,  and  went  away. 
Most  of  them  had  something  to  do  at 
Dixons'  Bank,  for  it  was  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  a£Eairs  of  King's  Castor  and  the 
neighborhood  turned.  It  was  the  centre 
from  which  radiated  the  commerce  of  the 
place.  Pivot  or  axle,  there  it  was,  with  a 
patent  box  full  of  the  oil  that  makes  mat- 
ters run  easily,  and  so  trade  and  finance 
round  King's  Castor  seemed  like  some 
large  wheel,  that  turned  gently  and  easily 
on. 

Dixons'   had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
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everybody,  but  Dixons'  was  safe,  and 
Dixons'  was  sure.  On  every  side  you 
heard  how  that  Dixons*  had  taken  this  or 
that  man  by  the  hand  with  the  best  of 
results.  Stammers  borrowed  money  at 
five  per  cent,  when  he  put  on  that  new 
front.  Morris  bought  his  house  with 
Dixons'  money,  and  they  held  the  deeds, 
so  that  Morris  was  a  man  of  importance 
—  one  of  the  privileged  who  paid  no  rent. 
He  paid  interest  on  so  many  hundred 
pounds  to  Dixons'  half-yearly,  but  that 
was  interest,  not  rent. 

Old  Thomas  Dixon  seldom  came  to  the 
bank  now,  though  he  was  supposed  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government,  which  he  declined 
to  hand  over  to  his  junior  partners.  Sir 
Gordon  Bourne  and  Mr.  Andrew  Tram- 
pleasure.  It  was  his  wish  that  a  practised 
manager  should  be  engaged  from  London, 
and  hence  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Robert  Hal- 
lam,  who  wore  a  much  talked-of  watch, 
that  was  by  accident  shown  to  Gemp,  who 
learned  what  a  repeater  was,  and  read  on 
the  inside  how  that  it  was  a  testimonial 
from  Barrow,  Fladgate,  and  Range  for 
faithful  services  performed. 

Barrow,  Fladgate,  and  Range  were  the 
Lombard  Street  bankers,  who  acted  as 
Dixons'  agents;  and  the  news  of  that 
watch  spread,  and  its  possession  was  as  a 
talisman  to  Robert  Hallam. 

Sir  Gordon  did  not  exactly  take  offence, 
for  he  rarely  took  offence  at  anything,  but 
be  felt  slighted  about  the  engagement  of 
Hallam,  and  visited  the  bank  very  little, 
handing  over  bis  duties  to  Trampleasure, 
who  dwelt  at  the  bank,  had  his  private 
room,  did  all  the  talking  to  the  farmers 
who  came  in,  and  did  nothing  more;  but 
everything  went  smoothly  and  well.  The 
new  manager  was  the  pattern  of  gentle- 
manly consideration  —  even  to  defaulters ; 
and  the  main  thing  discussed  after  two 
years'  residence  in  King's  Castor  was, 
whom  would  he  marry  ? 

There  were  plenty  of  wealthy  farmers' 
daughters  in  the  neighborhood ;  several 
of  the  tradespeople  were  rich  in  money 
and  marriageable  girls ;  but  to  all  and 
several  Mr.  Hallam  of  the  bank  displayed 
the  same  politeness,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  there  was  quite  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion among  the  younger  ladies  of  King's 
Castor  at  the  general  impression,  and  that 
was,  that  the  rauch-talkedof  settler  in  their 
midst  was  not  a  marrying  man. 

The  reason  is  simple  —  he  could  only 
have  married  one,  and  not  all.  Many 
were  vain  enough  to  think  that  the  good 
fortune  would  have  come  to  them.  But 
now,  so   to  speak,   Mr.   Hallam  of    the 


bank  had  grown  rather  stale,  and  the  in- 
terest was  centred  upon  the  new  curate. 
The  gossips  were  not  long  in  settling  his 
fate. 

"  I  know,"  said  Gemp  to  a  great  many 
people;  **  gardening,  eh?  He!  he  t  be! 
hi !  hi !  hi !  You  wouldn't  have  thought 
it  in  a  parson?  But  there,  he's  very 
young  1 " 

"Yes,  he  is  very  young,  Mr.  Gemp," 
said  Mrs.  Pinet  one  morning  to  that 
worthy,  who  quite  occupied  the  ground 
that  would  have  been  covered  by  a  local 
journal.  For  having  retired  years  back 
from  business,  he  had  —  not  being  a  read- 
ing man  —  nothing  whatever  to  do  but 
stand  at  his  door  and  see  what  went  on. 
"Yes,  he  is  very  young,  Mr.  Gemp,"  said 
Mrs.  Pinet.  "But,  poor  young  man,  I 
suppose  he  can't  help  it." 

"  Help  it,  no !  Just  the  age,  too,  when 
a  fellow's  always  thinking  about  love. 
You  and  I  know  better  at  our  time  of  life, 
eh?" 

Mrs.  Pinet,  who  was  one  of  those  plump 
and  rosy  ladies  with  nice  elastic  flesh, 
which  springs  up  again  wherever  time  has 
made  a  crease,  so  that  it  does  not  show, 
bridled  a  little,  and  became  very  much 
interested  in  her  row  of  geraniums  in  the 
parlor  window,  every  one  of  which  bad 
lately  been  made  more  ornamental  by  a 
coat  of  red  lead  over  its  pot.  For  Mrs. 
Pinet  did  not  yet  know  better.  She  had 
known  better  five  years  before,  when 
Gemp  had  asked  her  to  wed ;  but  at  the 
time  present  she  was  wondering  whether, 
if  Mr.  Thickens  at  the  bank,  where  her 
little  store  of  money  lay,  should  fail,  after 
all,  to  make  her  an  offer,  it  was  possible 
that  Mr.  Robert  Hallam  might  think  it 
very  nice  to  have  some  one  to  go  on  always 
taking  so  much  care  of  his  linen  as  she 
did,  and  seeing  that  his  breakfast  bacon 
was  always  nicely  broiled,  his  coffee  clear, 
and  his  dinners  exactly  as  be  liked  to 
have  them.  Certainly  he  was  a  good  deal 
younger  than  she  was;  but  she  did  not 
see  why  the  wife  should  not  be  the  elder 
sometimes,  as  well  as  the  husband. 

Hence  it  was  that  Gemp's  words  jarred. 

"Seems  rum,  don't  it?"  continued 
Gemp.  "  I  went  by  the  other  day,  and 
there  he  was  with  his  coat  off,  helping 
Luttrell,  wheeling  barrows,  and  I've  seen 
him  weeding  before  now." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  it's  very  kind  of  him," 
said  Mrs.  Pinet  quickly.  She  could  not 
speak  tartlv ;  her  physique  and  constiiu- 
tion  forbacie. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it's  very  kind  of  him  indeed ; 
but  he'd  better  be  attending  to  his  work.*' 
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**I'fn  sure  be  works  very  hard  in  the 
place." 

"  Oh,  yes.  Of  course  he  does ;  but 
don't  you  see  ?  '* 

••  See  ?    No  !    See  what  ?  " 

"  He  —  he  —  he  I  And  you  women  pre- 
tend to  be  so  sharp  about  these  things. 
What  does  he  go  there  gardening  for  ?  " 

"  Why,  goodness  gracious  noe,  Mr. 
Gemp,  you  don't  think '* 

**  Think  ?  Why,  I'm  sure  of  it.  I  see  a 
a  deal  of  what's  going  on,  Mrs.  Pinet.  I 
never  look  for  it,  but  it  comes.  Why, 
he's  always  there.  He  helps  Luttreil 
when  he's  at  home ;  and  old  mother  Lut- 
treil talks  to  him  about  her  jam.  That's 
his  artfulness;  he  isn't  too  young  for  that. 
Gets  the  old  girl  on  his  side." 

"But  do  you  really  think Why, 

she's  never  had  a  sweetheart  yet." 

"That  we  know  of,  Mrs.  P.,"  said 
Gemp,  with  a  meaning  look. 

"She  never  has  had,"  said  Mrs.  Pinet 
emphatically,  "  or  we  should  have  known. 
Well,  she's  very  handsome,  and  very 
nice,  and  I  hope  they'll  be  very  happy. 
But  do  you  really  think  it's  true?" 

"  True  ?  Why,  he's  always  there  of  an 
evening,  tootling  on  the  flute  and  sing- 
ing." 

"Oh,  but  that's  nothing;  Mr.  Hallam 
goes  there  too,  and  has  some  music." 

"Ay,  but  Hallam  don't  go  out  with 
her  picking  flowers  and  botanizing.  I've 
often  seen  'em  come  home  together  with 
arms  lull  o'  rubbish ;  and  one  day,  what 
do  you  think?" 

"Really,  Mr.  Gemp!" 

"  I  dropped  upon  'em  down  in  a  ditch, 
and  when  they  saw  me  coming,  they  pre- 
tended that  they  were  finding  little  snail- 
shells." 

"Snail-shells?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  and  he  pulls  out  a  little 
magnifying-glass  for  her  to  look  through. 
It  may  be  a  religious  way  of  courting,  but 
1  say  it's  disgusting." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Gemp  1 "  said  Mrs.  Pinet, 
bridling. 

"  Ay,  it  is,  ma'am.  I  like  things  open 
and  above  board  —  a  young  man  giving  a 
young  woman  his  arm,  and  taking  her  out 
for  a  walk  reg'lar,  and  not  going  out  in  the 
lanes,  and  keeping  about  a  yard  apart." 

"  But  do  they,  Mr.  Gemp  ?  " 

"  Yes,  just  to  make  people  think  there's 
nothing  going  on.  But  there,  ma'am,  I 
must  be  ofiE.  You  mustn't  keep  me.  I 
can't  stop  talking  here." 

"Well,  really,  Mr.  Gemp,"  said  his 
hearer,  bridling  again,  and  resenting  the 
idea  that  she  had  detained  him. 


"  Yes,  I  must  go  indeed.  I  say,  though, 
seen  any  more  oftbat  chap  ?  " 

"  Chap  ?  —  what  chap,  M  r.  Gemp  ?  " 

"Come  now,  you  know  what  I  mean. 
That  shack,  that  ragged,  shabby  fellow  — 
him  as  came  to  see  Mr.  Hallam  the  other 
day." 

"  Oh,  the  poor  fellow  that  Mr.  Hallam 
helped?" 

"To  be  sure  —  him.  Been  here 
again?"  said  Gemp,  making  a  rasping 
noise  with  a  rough  finger  on  his  beard. 

"No,  Mr.  Gemp." 

"No?  Well,  1  suppose  not.  1  haven't 
seen  him  myself.  Mornin';  can't  stop 
talking  here." 

Mr.  Gemp  concluded  his  gossips  inva- 
riably in  this  mode,  as  if  he  resented  be* 
ing  kept  from  business,  which  consisted  in 
going  to  tell  his  tale  again. 

Mrs.  Pinet  was  left  to  pick  a  few  with- 
ering leaves  from  her  geraniums,  a  flori- 
cultural  act  which  she  performed  rather 
mechanically,  for  her  mind  was  a  good 
deal  occupied  by  Gemp's  disclosure. 

"They'd  make  a  very  nice  pair,  that 
they  would,"  she  said  thoughtfully ;  "and 
how  would  it  be  managed,  I  wonder?  He 
couldn't  marry  himself,  of  course,  and  — 
oh,  Mr.  Thickens,  how  you  did  make  me 
jump !" 

"Jump?  Didn't  see  you,  Mrs.  Pinet," 
said  the  clerk,  smiling  sadly,  as  if  he 
thought  Mrs.  Pinet's  banking  account 
was  lower  than  it  should  be. 

"  Well,  bless  the  roan,  you  know  what  I 
mean.  Stealing  up  so  quietly,  like  a  rob> 
ber  or  thief  in  the  night." 

"  Oh  !    Not  come  to  steal,  but  to  beg." 

"Beg,  Mr.  Thickens?  What,  a  sub- 
scription for  something?" 

"No.  I  was  coming  by.  Mr.  Hallam 
wants  the  book  on  his  shelf,  *  Brown's 
Investor.'" 

"  Oh,  I  see.  Come  in,  Mr.  Thickens  1 " 
she  exclaimed  warmly.  "I'll  get  the 
book." 

"  Won't  come  in,  thank  you." 

"Now  do,  Mr.  Thickens,  and  have  a 
glass  of  wine  and  a  bit  of  cake." 

The  quiet,  dry-looking  clerk  shook  his 
head  and  smilea. 

"Plenty  of  gossips  in  the  town,  Mrs. 
Pinet,  without  ray  joining  the  ranks." 

"Now  that's  unkind,  Mr.  Thickens.  I 
only  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  thought  it 
true  that  Mr.  Bayle  is  going  to  marry 
Miss  Millicent  Luttreil ;  Mr.  Gemp  says 
she  is." 

"  Divide  what  Gemp  says  by  five,  sub- 
tract half,  and  the  remainder  may  be  cor- 
rect, ma'am." 
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"Then  it  isn't  true  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,  ma'am.*' 

"Oh,  what  a  tiresome,  close  old  bank- 
safe  of  a  man  you  are,  Mr.  Thickens !  just 
like  your  cupboard  in  the  bank." 

'*  Where  1  want  to  be,  Mrs.  Pinet,  if  you 
will  get  me  the  book." 

**  Oh,  well,  come  inside,  and  IMl  get  it 
for  you  directly.  But  it  isn't  neighborly 
when  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  fifty 
pounds  I  wish  to  put  away." 

He  followed  her  quickly  into  the  par- 
lor occupied  by  the  manager,  and  then 
glanced  sharply  round. 

"Have  you  consulted  him— Mr.  Hal- 
lam  ?"  he  said  sharply. 

"  No,  of  course  not.  I  have  always 
taken  your  advice  so  far,  Mr.  Thickens. 
I  don't  talk  about  my  bit  of  money  to  all 
my  friends." 

"Quite  right,"  he  said  —  "quite  right. 
Fifty  pounds,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  I'd  better  bring  it  to  Dix- 
on s',  hadn't  I?" 

James  Thickens  began  to  work  at  his 
smoothly  shaven  face,  pinching  his  cheeks 
with  his  long,  white  fingers  and  thumb, 
and  drawing  them  down  to  his  chin,  as  if 
he  wished  to  pare  that  ofiE  to  a  point  —  an 
unnecessary  procedure,  as  it  was  already 
very  sharp. 

"  1  can't  do  better,  can  I  ?  " 

The  bank  clerk  looked  sharply  round 
the  room  again,  his  eyes  lighting  on  the 
desk,  books,  and  various  ornaments  with 
which  the  manager  bad  surrounded  him- 
self. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  But  I  don't  like  keeping  the  money  in 
the  house,  Mr.  Thickens.  I  always  wake 
up  about  three,  and  fancy  that  thieves  are 
breaking  in." 

"Give  it  tome,  then,  and  I'll  put  it 
safely  for  you  somewhere." 

"  In  the  bank,  Mr.  Thickens?" 

"  I  don't  know  yet,"  he  said.  "  Give 
me  the  book.  Thank  you.  I'll  talk  to 
you  about  the  money  another  time;" 
and,  placing  the  volume  under  his  arm,  he 
glanced  once  more  sharply  round  the 
room  and  then  went  o£f  very  thoughtful 
and  strange  of  aspect  —  veritably  looking, 
as  Mrs.  Pinet  said,  as  close  as  the  safe  up 
at  Dixons'  Bank. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
SIR  GORDON  IS  TROUBLED  WITH  DOUBTS. 

First  love  is  like  furze ;  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful and  golden,  but  about  and  under  that 
rich  yellow  there  are  thorns  many  and 
sharp.    It  catches  fire,  too,  quickly,  and 


burns  up  with  a  tremendous  deal  of  crack* 
ling,  and  the  heat  is  great  but  not  always 
lasting. 

Christie  Bayle  did  not  take  this  simile 
to  heart,  but  a  looker-on  might  have  done 
so,  especially  such  a  looker-on  as  Robert 
Hallam,  who  visited  at  the  doctor's  just 
as  of  old  —  before  the  arrival  of  the  new 
curate,  whose  many  calls  did  not  seem  to 
trouble  him  in  the  least. 

All  the  same,  though,  be  was  man  of 
the  world  enough  to  see  the  bent  of  Chris- 
tie Bayle's  thoughts,  and  how  quickly  and 
strongly  his  love  had  caught  and  burned. 
For  treating  Gemp's  statements  as  James 
Thickens  suggested,  and  dividing  them  by 
five,  the  quotient  was  quite  sufficiently 
heavy  to  show  that,  if  the  curate  did  not 
marry  MiUicent  Luttrell,  it  would  be  no 
fault  of  his. 

He  was,  as  his  critics  said,  very  young. 
Twenty-four  numbered  bis  years,  and  his 
educational  capabilities  were  on  a  par 
therewith  ;  but  in  matters  worldly  and  of 
the  heart  twenty  would  better  have  repre- 
sented his  age. 

He  had  come  down  there  fresh  from  his 
studious  life,  to  find  the  place  full  of  diffi- 
culties, till  that  evening  when  he  found  in 
Millicent  a  coadjutor,  and  one  who  seemed 
to  take  delight  in  helping  and  advising 
him.  Then  the  old  midland  town  bad 
suddenly  become  to  him  a  paradise,  and 
a  strange  eagerness  seemed  to  pervade 
him. 

How  was  he  to  attack  such  and  such  ao 
evil  in  one  of  the  low  quarters? 

He  would  call  at  the  doctor's,  and  men- 
tion the  matter  to  Miss  Luttrell. 

It  was  to  find  her  enthusiastic,  but  at 
the  same  time  full  of  shrewd  commoo 
sense,  and  clever  suggestions  which  he 
followed  out,  and  the  way  became  smooth. 

His  means  were  good,  for  just  before 
leaving  college  the  death  of  an  aunt  had 
placed  him  in  possession  of  a  corope* 
tency ;  hence  he  wished  to  be  charitable, 
and  MiUicent  advised  him  as  to  the  best 
channels  into  which  he  could  direct  bis 
molten  gold. 

Then  there  were  the  Sundays  when, 
after  getting  easily  and  well  through  the 
service,  he  ascended  the  pulpit  to  com- 
mence his  carefully  elaborated  sermon, 
the  first  sentences  of  which  were  bard, 
faltering,  and  dry,  till  his  eyes  fell  upon 
one  sweet,  grave  face  in  the  middle  of  the 
aisle,  watching  him  intently,  and  its  effect 
was  strange.  For  as  their  eyes  met, 
Christie  Bayle's  spirit  seemed  to  awaken; 
he  ceased  to  read  the  sermon.  Words, 
sentences,  and  whole    paragraphs    were 


d  Ills  hcar- 


aod  eloqueace  that  deeply  sti 

ers ;    while   when,   perhaps,   at   ine   very 

lasi,  his  eyes  fell  once  more  upoD  Milli- 

ceat's  calm,  sweet  lace,  lie  would  see  that 

ji  was  slightly  flushed  and  her  eyes  were 

suffused. 

He  did  cot  koow  ii,  but  her  influcDce 
stirred  him  in  everything  he  did,  and  when 
he  called,  there  was  do  mlsiakinj;  Che 
bright,  eager  look  ot  pleasure, the  jriendly 
warmth,  and  the  words  that  were  almost 
reproachful  if  he  had  allowed  three  or  four 
-    days  to  pass. 

Work?  No  man  could  have  worked 
harder  or  with  a  g'^ater  display  of  ical. 
She  would  be  pleased,  he  fell,  to  see  how 
he  had  made  changes  In  several  matters 
that  were  ioul  with  neglect.  And  it  was 
no  outer  whitewashing  of  that  which  was 
unclean  within.  ChriKiie  Bayle  was  very 
young,  and  he  had  suddenly  grown  eulhu- 
siasiic;  so  that  when  hecoicmencedsome 
work  he  never  paused  until  it  was  either 

"  You'rt!  just  the  man  we  wanted  here," 
said  Dr.  Luttrell.  "Why,  Bayle,  you 
have  wakened  me  up.  1  tried  all  sorts  of 
reformalioDi  years  ago,  but  I  had  not 
^'Our  enthusiasm,  and  1  soon  wearied  and 
jogged  on  in  the  old  way.  I  shall  have  to 
begin  now,  old  as  I  am,  and  see  what  1 
can  do." 

"  But  it  is  shameful,  papa,  what  opposi- 
tion Mr.  Bayle  meets  with  in  the  town," 
cried  Millicent  warmly. 

"  Yea,  ray  dear,  it  is.  There's  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  everything  that  is  for 
people's  good." 

Millicent  was  willing  enough  to  help, 
ithing  delightfully  fresh 
association  with  Chris- 


for  there 
tie  Bayle. 


ing  loo  hard,  my  dear,"  the 
doctor  said.  "  He  waots  change.  He's  a 
good  fellow.  You  and  y9Ur  mother  must 
coax  him  here  more,  and  get  him  out." 

Bayle  wanted  no  coaxing,  for  he  came 
willingly  enough  to  work  hard  with  the 
doctor  in  the  garden;  to  inspect  Mrs. 
Luttrell's  jams,  and  see  how  she  soaked 
the  paper  in  braady  before  she  tied  them 
down ;  lo  go  for  walks  with  Millicent,  or, 
on  wet  days,  read  German  with  her,  or 
practice  some  instrumental  or  vocal  duet. 

How  pleasaotly,  how  happily  those  days 
glided  by  1 

Mr.  Hallam  from  the  bank  came  just 
as  often  as  of  old,  and  once  or  twice 
seemed  disposed  lo  speak  slightingly  oi 
the  curate,  but  be  saw  so  gtAve  and  ap- 


:Sace  the  slight, 

lir  Gordon  Bourne,  as  was  his  custom 
in  not  at  the  Hall  or  away  with  his 
yacht,  came  frequently  to  the  doctor's 
mgs,  heavy  with  the  smartest  of  say. 
and  the  newest  oi  stories  from  town. 
Gravely  civil  to  the  bank  manager,  a  little 
distant  to  the  new  curate,  and  then,  by 
degrees,  as  the  months  rolled  by,  talking 
'nviting  him  to  dinner,  placing  bis 
purse  at  his  disposal  fur  deserving  cases 
of   poverty,  and   at   last   becoming  great 

uncommonly  good  fellow,  doctor, 
only.      Very    young  —  yes,    very 
Egad,  sir,  I  envy  him  sometimes, 
that  i'do." 

glad  you  like  him.  Sir  Gordon," 
cried  Millicent,  one  day. 

Are  you,  my  dear,  are  you7  "  he  said 
half  sadly.  "  Well,  why  shouldn't  1  ?  the 
an's  sincere.  He  goes  about  his  work 
ithout  fuss  or  pretence.  He  does  not 
insider  it  his  duty  lo  be  always  preach- 
ig  at  you  and  pulling  a  long  face;  but 
:ems  to  me  to  be  doing  a  wonderful 
deal   of  good   in  a  quiet  way.     Do  you 

He  paused,  and  looked  from  the  doctor 
to  Mrs.  Luttrell,  and  then  at  Milliceol, 
half  laughingly. 

"  Do  we  know  what  f " 

"  Well,  I'll  confess.  I've  played  chess 
with  him,  and  we've  had  a  rubber  at  whist 
here,  and  he  never  touched  upon  sacred 

ibjects  since  I've  km  '  "    ' 


had  a 


eSect?"saidMillicentwon> 
deringly. 

■'Yes,  egad,  it's  a  fact;  he  makes  me 
feel  as  if  I  ought  to  go  and  hear  him 
preach,  and  if  you'll  take  me  next  Sunday, 
Miss  Millicent.  I  will." 

Millicent  laughingly  agreed;  and  Sir 
Gordon  kept  his  word,  going  to  the  doc- 
tor's on  Sunday  mornmg,  and  walking 
with  the  ladies  lo  church. 

It  is  worthv  of  remark,  though,  that  he 
talked  a  good  deal  to  himself  as  he  went 
home,  weary  and  uncomfortable  from  wear- 
ing light  boots  and  bracing  up. 


"  It 


do," 


old 


igh  to  know  better,  and  if  I 
into  such  matters  mote  clearly  than  I  could 
twenty  years  ago,  Ilayle's  in  love  with  her. 
Well,  a  good  thing  too,  lor  I'm  afraid 
Hallam  is  taken  too,  and  "  no,  that  would 
not  do.  I've  nothing  whatever  against 
the  fellow;  a  gentleman  in  his  manners, 
the   very   perfection  of    a   manager,   but 
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somehow  I  should  not  like  to  see  her  his 
wife." 

"  Why  ?  "  he  said  after  a  pause. 

He  shook  his  head. 

**  I  can't  answer  that  question,"  he  mut- 
tered; and  he  was  as  far  off  from  the 
answer  when  six  months  had  passed. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
A  TERRIBLE  MISTAKE. 

*'  Going  out  for  a  drive  ?  ** 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Bayle ;  and  it  was  of  no  use 
my  speaking;.  No  end  of  things  to  see 
to;  but  the  doctor  would  have  me  come 
with  him." 

*'  I  think  the  doctor  was  quite  right, 
Mrs.  Luttrell." 

"  There  you  are.  You  see,  my  dear, 
what  did  I  tell  you?  Plants  must  have 
air,  mustn't.they,  Bayle?" 

"Certainly." 

**  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  like  that, 
dear.     I  am  not  a  plant." 

"  But  you  want  air,"  cried  the  doctor, 
giving  his  whip  a  flick,  and  making  his 
sturdy  cob  jump. 

"  Oh  I  do  be  careful,  my  dear,"  cried 
Mrs.  Luttrell  nervously,  as  she  snatched 
at  the  whip. 

"  Oh,  yes,  1*11  be  careful.  I  say,  Bayle, 
I  wish  you  would  look  in  as  you  go  by ;  I 
forgot  to  open  the  cucumber-frame,  and 
the  sun's  coming  out  strong.  Just  lift  it 
about  three  inches." 

**  I  will,"  said  the  curate ;  and  the  doc- 
tor drove  on  to  see  a  patient  half-a-dozen 
miles  away. 

**  Well,  you  often  tell  me  I  'm  a  very  fool- 
ish woman,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Luttrell, 
buttoning  and  unbuttoning  the  chaise- 
apron  with  uneasy  fingers,  **  but  I  should 
not  have  done  such  a  thing  as  that." 

**  Thing  as  what  ?  "  cried  the  doctor. 

"  As  to  send  a  gentleman  on  to  our 
house  where  Milly's  all  alone.  It  doesn't 
seem  prudent." 

*^  What,  not  to  ask  a  friend  to  look  in 
and  lift  the  cucumber-light  ?  " 

**  But  with  Milly  all  alone ;  and  I  never 
leave  her  without  feeling  that  something 
is  going  to  happen." 

"Pish!  fudge!  stuff!"  cried  the  doc- 
tor. "  I  never  did  see  such  a  woman  as 
you  are.  I  declare  you  think  of  nothing 
but  courting.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  at  your  time  of  life." 

"  Now  you  ought  not  to  speak  like  that, 
my  dear.  It's  very  wrong  of  you,  for 
it's  not  true.  Of  course  1  feel  anxious 
about  Millicent,  as  every  prudent  woman 
should." 


'<  Anxious  !  what  is  there  to  be  anxious 
about  ?  Such  nonsense !  Do  you  think 
Bayle  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing?" 

*'  No,  of  course  I  don't.  Mr.  Bayle  is 
a  most  amiable,  likable  young  man,  and 
I  feel  quite  surprised  how  I've  taken  to 
him.  I  thought  it  quite  shocking  at  first 
when  he  came,  he  seemed  so^young ;  but 
I  like  him  now  very  much  indeed." 

**  And  yet  you  would  not  trust  him  to  go 
to  the  house  when  we  were  away.  For 
shame,  old  lady  I  for  shame  !*' 

"  I  do  wish  you  would  not  talk  to  me 
like  that,  my  dear.  I  never  know  whether 
you  are  in  earnest  or  joking." 

"  Now,  if  it  had  been  Hallam,  you  might 
have  spoken.  Ah !  Betsy,  what  are  you 
shying  at?  Keep  that  apron  fastened, 
will  you?     What  are  you  going  to  do?  " 

*'I  ^as  only  unfastening  it  ready— -in 
case  I  had  to  jump  out,"  faltered  Mrs. 
Luttrell. 

"Jump  out!  Why,  mother!  There, 
you  are  growing  into  quite  a  nervous  old 
woman.     You  stop  indoors  too  much." 

*•  But  is  there  any  danger,  my  dear  ?  '* 

"  Danger !  Why,  look  for  yourself. 
The  mare  saw  a  wheelbarrow,  and  she 
was  frightened.     Don't  be  so  silly." 

"  Well,  I'll  try  not,"  said  Mrs.  Luttrell, 
smoothing  down  the  cloth  fold  over  the 
leather  apron,  but  looking  rather  flushed 
and  excited  as  the  cob  trotted  rapidly 
over  the  road.  **  You  were  saying,  dear, 
something  about  Mr.  Hallam." 

"Yes.     What  of  him?" 

'*Of  course  we  should  not  have  sent 
him  to  the  bouse  when  Milly  was  alone.*' 

**  Humph  1  I  suppose  not.  I  say,  old 
lady,  you're  not  planning  roatch-makiog 
to  book  that  good-looking  cash-box,  are 
you?" 

"What,  Mr.  Hallam,  dear?  Oh,  don't 
talk  like  that." 

"  Humph  ! "  ejaculated  the  doctor,  mak- 
ing the  whiplash  whistle  about  the  cob's 
ears;  ''you  are  not  very  fond  of  hiro 
then?" 

"  Well,  no,  dear,  I  can't  say  I  am.  He's 
very  gentlemanly,  and  handsome,  and  par- 
ticular, but  somehow  " 

"  Ah  I "  said  the  doctor,  with  a  dry 
chuckle,  "  that's  it  —  •  somehow.'  That's 
the  place  where  I  stick.  No,  old  lady,  he 
won't  do.  I  was  a  bit  afraid  at  first;  but 
he  seems  to  keep  just  the  same ;  makes 
no  advances.     He  wouldn't  do." 

*'  Oh  dear  me,  no ! "  cried  Mrs.  Luttrell, 
with  quite  a  shudder. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  the  doctor  sharply ; 
«« don't  you  like  him?" 

"  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  just  to  say 
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SO,"  said  Mrs.  Luttrell  Dervously,  ''but 
I'm  glad  Milly  does  Dot  seem  to  take  to 
him/' 

**  So  am  I.  Curate  would  be  far  better, 
ch?" 

**  And  you  charge  me  with  match-mak- 
iog«  my  dear  I     It  is  too  bad." 

"  Ah  !  well,  perhaps  it  is;  but  don't  you 
think  — eh?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Lutlrell,  "  I  do  not. 
Millicent  is  very  friendly  to  Mr.  Bayle, 
and  looks  upon  him  as  a  pleasant  youth 
who  has  similar  tastes  to  her  own.  And 
certainly  he  i&very  nice  and  natural." 

**  And  yet  you  object  to  his  going  to  see 
the  girl  when  we  are  out!  There,  get 
along,  Betsy;  we  shall  never  be  there." 

The  whip  whistled  round  the  cob's  head 
and  the  chaise  turned  down  a  pleasant 
woody  lane,  just  as  Christie  Bayle  lifted 
the  latch  and  entered  the  doctor's  garden. 

It  was  very  beautiful  there  in  the  bright 
morning  sunshine ;  the  velvet  turf  so 
green  and  smooth,  and  the  beds  vying 
one  with  the  other  in  brightness.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  garden,  and  all  seemed 
strangely  still  at  the  house,  with  its  open 
windows  and  flower-decked  porch. 

Bayle  had  been  requested  to  look  in 
and  execute  a  commission  for  the  doctor, 
but  all  the  same  he  felt  guilty ;  and  though 
he  directed  an  eager  glance  or  two  at  the 
open  windows,  he  turned,  with  his  heart 
throbbing  heavily,  to  the  end  of  the  closely 
clipped  yew  hedge,  and  passed  round  into 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  then  up  one  walk 
and  down  another,  to  the  sunny  sheltered 
top,  where  the  doctor  grew  his  cucumbers, 
and  broke  down  with  his  melons  every 
year. 

There  was  a  delicious  scent  from  the 
cuttings  of  the  lawn,  which  were  piled 
round  the  frame,  fermenting  and  giving 
out  heat ;  and  as  the  curate  reached  the 
glass  lights,  there  was  the  interior  hung 
with  great  dewdrops,  which  began  to  coal- 
esce and  run  off  as  he  raised  the  ends  of 
the  lights  and  looked  in. 

Pufff  quite  a  wave  of  heated  air,  fra- 
grant with  the  young  growth  of  the  plants, 
all  looking  richly  green  and  healthy,  and 
with  the  golden  starry  blossoms  peeping 
here  and  there. 

Quite  at  home,  Christie  Bayle  thrust  in 
his  arm  and  took  out  a  little  block  of  wood 
cut  like  an  old-fashioned  gun-carriage  or  a 
set  of  steps,  and  with  this  he  propped  up 
one  light,  so  that  the  heat  might  escape 
and  the  temperature  fall. 

This  done  he  moved  to  the  next,  and 
thrust  down  the  light,  for  he  had  seen 
from  the  other  side  a  glistening,  irregular, 


iridescent  streak,  which  told  of  the  track 
of  an  enemy,  and  this  enemy  had  to  be 
found. 

That  light  uttered  a  loud,  plaintive 
squeak  as  it  was  thrust  down,  a  sound 
peculiar  to  the  lights  of  cucumber-frames; 
and  leaning  over  the  edge,  Bayle  began  to 
peer  about  among  the  broad  prickly  leaves 
of  the  cucumbers. 

Yes,  there  was  the  enemy's  trail,  and  he 
must  be  found,  for  it  would  have  been 
cruel  to  the  doctor  to  have  left  such  a 
devouring  creature  there. 

In  and  out  among  the  trailing  stems, 
and  over  the  soft,  black  earth,  through 
which  the  delicate  roots  were  peeping, 
were  the  dry,  glistening  marks,  just  as  if 
some  one  had  dipped  a  brush  in  a  paint 
formed  of  pearl  shells  dissolved  in  oil,  and 
tried  to  imitate  the  veins  in  a  block  of 
marble. 

Yes;  in  and  out  —  there  it  went,  show- 
ing how  busy  the  creature  had  been  during 
the  night,  and  the  task  was  to  find  where 
it  had  gone  to  rest  and  sleep  for  the  day, 
ready  to  come  forth  refreshed  for  another 
mischievous  nocturnal  prowl. 

'*  Now  where  can  that  fellow  have  hid- 
den himself?"  said  the  follower  of  the 
trail,  peering  about  and  taking  off  his  hat 
and  standing  it  on  the  next  light.  '*  One 
of  those  great  grey  fellows,  I'll  be  bound. 
Ah,  to  be  sure  I    Come  out,  sir." 

The  tale-telling  trail  ended  where  a 
seed-pan  stood  containing  some  young 
Brussels  sprouts  which  had  attained  a 
goodly  size,  and  upon  these  the  enemy 
had  supped  heartily,  crawling  down  after* 
wards  to  sleep  off  the  effects  beneath  the 
pan. 

It  was  rather  difficult  to  reach  that  pan, 
for  the  edge  of  the  frame  was  waist  high, 
but  it  had  to  be  done,  and  the  slug  raked 
out  with  a  bit  of  stick. 

That  was  it  I  No,  it  was  not ;  the  hunter 
could  not  quite  reach,  and  had  to  wriggle 
himself  a  little  more  over  and  then  try. 

The  search  was  earnest  and  successful, 
the  depredator  dying  an  ignominious 
death,  crushed  with  a  piece  of  potsherd 
against  the  seed-pan,  and  then  being  buried 
at  once  beneath  the  soil,  but  to  a  looker* 
on  the  effect  was  grotesque. 

There  was  a  looker-on  here,  advancing 
slowly  along  the  path  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers  in  one  hand,  a  pair  of  scissors  in 
the  other.  In  fact,  that  peculiar  squeak 
made  by  the  frame  had  attracted  Milli- 
cent's  attention,  at  a  time  when  she  be- 
lieved every  one  to  be  away. 

As  she  approached,  she  became  con- 
scious of    the  hind  quarters  of  a  man 
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clothed  in  that  dark  mixture  that  used  to, 
be  popularly  kaown  as  **  pepper  aud  salt," 
staoding  up  out  of  ooe  of  the  cucumber- 
frames,  and  executing  movements  as  if 
he  were  practising  diving  in  a  dry  bath. 
Suddenly  the  legs  subsided  and  sank 
down.  Then  they  rose  again,  and  kicked 
about,  the  rest  of  the  man  still  remaining 
hidden  in  the  frame,  and  then  at  last  there 
was  a  rapid  retrograde  motion,  and  Chris- 
tie Bayle  emerged,  hot,  dishevelled,  but 
triumphant  for  a  moment,  then  scarlet 
with  confusion  and  annoyance  as  he  has- 
tily caught  up  his  hat,  clapped  it  on,  but 
hurriedly  took  it  o£E  and  bowed. 

*'  Miss  Luttrell!"  he  exclaimed. 

''Mr.  Bayle r*  she  cried,  forbearing  to 
smile  as  she  saw  his  confusion.  **  I  heard 
the  noise  and  wondered  what  it  could 
be." 

**  I  —  I  met  your  father,"  he  said,  has- 
tily adjusting  the  light ;  "  he  asked  me  to 
open  the  frames.     A  tiresome  slug  —  " 

**It  was  very  kind  of  you,"  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand  and  pressing  his  in 
her  frank,  warm  grasp,  and  full  of  eager- 
ness to  set  him  at  his  ease.  *'  Papa  will  be 
so  pleased  that  you  have  caught  one  of 
his  enemies." 

^  Thank  you,"  he  said  uneasily ;  "  it  is 
very  kind  of  you.  I'm  the  most  unlucky 
wretch  under  the  sun,  always  making  my- 
self ridiculous  before  her,"  be  added  to 
himself. 

*' Kind  of  me?  No,  of  you,  to  come 
and  take  all  that  trouble.  Poor  fellow ! " 
she  thought,  '*  he  fancies  that  I  am  going 
to  laugh  at  him.  Pve  been  so  busy,  Mr. 
Bayle ;  Tve  copied  out  the  whole  of  that 
duet.  When  are  you  coming  in  to  try  it 
over  ? " 

**  Do  you  wish  me  to  try  it  with  you  ?  " 
be  said  rather  coldly. 

"  Why,  of  course.  There  are  no  end  of 
pretty  little  passages,  solo  for  the  flute. 
We  must  have  a  good  long  practice  to- 
gether before  we  play  it  in  public." 

'*  YouVe  very  kind  and  patient  with  me," 
he  said,  as  he  gazed  at  the  sweet,  calm 
face  by  his  side. 

** Nonsense,"  she  cried.  "I'm  cutting 
a  few  flowers  for  Miss  Heathery ;  she  is 
the  most  grateful  recipient  of  a  present  of 
this  kind  that  I  know." 

They  were  walking  back  towards  the 
bouse  as  she  spoke,  and  from  time  to  time 
Millicent  stopped  to  snip  ofiE  some  flower, 
or  to  ask  her  companion  to  reach  one  that 
grew  on  high. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  had  set  him  quite 
at  his  ease,  and  they  were  talking  quietly 
about  their  life,  their  neighbors,  about  his 
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endeavors  to  improve  the  place;  and  yet 
all  the  time  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  an 
undercurrent  in  his  life,  flowing  beneath 
that  surface  talk.  The  garden  was  seen 
through  a  medium  that  tinted  everything 
with  joy;  the  air  he  breathed  was  per- 
fumeci  and  intoxicating;  the  few  bird 
notes  that  came  from  time  to  time  sound- 
ed more  sweetly  than  he  had  ever  heard 
them  before;  and  hardly  able  to  realize  it 
himself,  life  —  existence  —  seemed  one 
sweetly  calm,  and  yet  paradoxically  trou- 
bled delight. 

His  heart  was  beating  fast,  and  there 
was  a  strange  sense  of  oppression  as  be 
loosed  the  reins  of  his  imagination  for  a 
moment,  but  the  next,  as  he  turned  to  gaze 
at  the  innocent,  happy,  unruffled  face,  so 
healthful  and  sweet,  with  the  limpid  grey 
eyes  ready  to  meet  his  own  so  frankly,  the 
calm  came,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  ask 
no  greater  joy  than  to  live  that  peaceful 
life  ever  at  her  side. 

It  would  be  bard  to  tell  how  it  happened. 
They  strolled  about  the  garden  till  Milli- 
cent laughingly  said  that  it  would  be  like 
trespassing  on  her  father's  car/e  blanche 
to  cut  more  flowers,  and  then  they  went 
through  the  open  French  window  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  sat  near  her,  as 
if  intoxicated  by  the  sweetness  of  her 
voice,  while  she  talked  to  him  in  unre- 
strained freedom  of  her  happy,  contented 
life,  and  bade  him  not  to  think  he  need 
be  ceremonious  there. 

Yes,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  how  it  hap- 
pened. There  was  one  grand  stillness 
without,  as  if  the  ardent  sunshine  bad 
drunk  up  all  sound  but  the  dull,  heavy 
throb  of  his  heart,  and  the  music  of  that 
sweet  voice  which  now  lulled  him  to  a 
sense  of  delicious  repose,  now  made  every 
nerve  and  vein  tingle  with  a  joy  be  had 
never  before  known. 

It  had  been  a  mystery  to  him  in  his 
student  Kfe.  Books  had  been  his  world, 
and  ambition  to  win  a  scholarly  fame  his 
care.  Now  it  had  by  degrees  dawned 
upon  him  that  there  was  another,  a  greater 
love  than  that,  transcending  it  so  that  all 
that  had  gone  before  seemed  pitiful  and 
small.  He  had  met  her,  her  voice  would 
be  part  of  his  life  from  henceforth,  and  at 
last  —  how  it  came  about  he  could  not 
have  told  —  he  was  standing  at  her  side, 
holding  her  hands  firmly  in  his  own,  and 
saying  in  low  and  eager  tones  that  trem- 
bled with  emotion,  — 

"  Millicent,  I  love  you  —  my  love  —  my 
love  1 " 

For  a  few  moments  Millicent  Luttrell 
stood  motionless,  gazing  wonder ingly  at 
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her  compaoton  as  he  bent  down  over  her 
haods  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  them. 

Then,  snatchiD;;  them  away,  her  soft, 
creamy  face  turned  to  scarlet  with  indigo- 
nation,  but  only  for  this  to  fade  as  she  met 
his  eyes  and  read  there  the  earnest  look 
he  gave  her,  and  his  act  from  that  moment 
ceased  to  be  the  insult  she  thought  at 
first. 

**  Miss  Luttrell  I  *'  he  said. 

"  Hush  I  don*t  speak  to  me,"  she  cried. 

He  took  a  step  forward,  but  she  waved 
him  back,  and  for  a  few  moments  sobbed 
passionately,  struggling  hard  the  while  to 
master  her  emotion. 

**  Have  I  offended  you?"  he  panted. 
"  Dear  Millicent,  listen  to  me.  What 
have  I  done  ?  " 

•«  Hush  ! "  she  cried.  **  It  is  all  a  terri- 
ble  mistake.    What  have  /  done  ?  '* 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the  deep  silence 
seemed  to  be  filled  now  with  strange 
noises.  There  was  a  painful  throbbing  of 
the  heart,  a  singing  in  the  ears,  and  life 
was  all  changed  as  Millicent  at  last  mas- 
tered her  emotion,  and  her  voice  seemed 
to  come  to  the  listener  softened  and  full 
of  pity  as  if  spoken  by  one  upon  some  far* 
ofiE  shore,  so  calm,  so  grave  and  slow,  so 
impassionately  the  words  fell  upon  his 
ear. 

Such  simple  words,  and  yet  to  him  like 
the  death-knell  of  all  his  hope  in  life. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
CROSSED  IN  LOVE. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bayle,  I  am  so  sorry  ! " 
He  looked  piteously  in  the  handsome, 
pale  young  face  before  him,  his  heart 
sinking,  and  a  feeling  of  misery,  such  as 
he  had  never  before  known,  chilling  him 
&o  that  he  strove  in  vain  to  speak. 

The  words  were  not  cruel,  they  were 
not  marked  with  scorn  or  contempt.  There 
was  no  coquetry  —  no  hope.  They  were 
spoken  in  a  voice  full  of  gentle  sympathy, 
and  there  was  tender  pity  in  every  tone, 
and  yet  they  chilled  him  to  the  heart. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Bayle,  I  am  so  sorry  I  " 
It  needed  no  look  to  endorse  those 
words,  and  yet  it  was  there,  beaming  upon 
bim  from  those  sweet,  frank  eyes  that 
had  filled  again  with  tears  which  she  did 
not  passionately  dash  aside,  but  which 
brimmed  and  softly  dropped  upon  the 
hands  she  clasped  across  her  breast. 

He  saw  plainly  enough  that  it  had  all 
been  a  dream,  his  dream  of  love  and  joy ; 
that  he  had  been  too  young  to  read  a 
woman's  heart  aright,  and  that  he  had 
taken    her  little  frank  kindnesses  as  re- 


sponses to  his  love ;  and  he  needed  no 
explanations,  for  the  tones  in  which  she 
uttered  those  words  crushed  him,  till  as 
he  stood  before  her  in  those  painful  mo* 
ments  he  realized  that  the  death  blow  to 
all  his  hopes  had  come. 

He  sank  back  in  his  chair  as  she  stood 
before  him,  gazing  up  at  her  in  so  boyish 
and  piteous  a  mannek-  that  she  spoke  again. 

"Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Bayle,  I  thought 
our  intimacy  so  pleasant,  I  was  so  happy 
with  you." 

**  Then  I  may  hope,"  he  cried  passion- 
ately. "  Millicent,  dear  Millicent,  all  my 
life  has  been  spent  in  study;  I  have  read 
so  little,  1  never  thought  of  love  till  I  saw 
you,  but  it  has  grown  upon  me  till  I  can 
think  only  of  you  —your  words,  the  tones 
of  your  voice,  your  face,  all  are  with  me 
always,  with  me  now.  Millicent,  dear 
Millicent,  it  is  a  man's  first  true  love,  and 
you  could  give  me  hope." 

**  Oh,  hush  1  hush  ! "  she  said  gently,  as 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  which  he 
seized  and  covered  with  his  kisses,  till  she 
withdrew  it  firmly,  and  shook  her  head. 
**  I  am  more  pained  than  I  can  sav,"  she 
said  softly.  **  I  tell  you  I  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing  as  this." 

"  But  you  will,"  he  said,  "  Millicent,  my 
love  1 " 

"  Mr.  Bayle,"  she  said,  with  some  at- 
tempt at  firmness,  **if  1  have  ever  by  my 
thoughtlessness  made  you  think  I  cared 
for  you,  otherwise  than  as  a  very  great 
friend,  forgive  me." 

'*  A  friend  1 "  he  cried  bitterly. 

**Yes,  as  a  friend.  Is  friendship  so 
slight  a  thing  that  you  speak  of  it  like 
that  ?  " 

**Yes,"he  cried;  *'ata  time  like  this, 
when  I  ask  for  bread  and  you  give  roe  a 
stone." 

"Oh,  hushl"  she  said  again  softly; 
and  there  was  a  sad  smile  through  her 
tears.  "  I  bhould  be  cruel  if  I  did  not 
speak  to  you  plainly  and  firmly.  Mr. 
Bayle,  what  you  ask  is  impossible." 

"You  despise  me,"  he  cried  passion- 
ately, "because  I  am  so  boyish  —  so 
young  " 

"  No,"  she  said  gently,  as  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "Let  me  speak 
to  you  as  an  elder  sister  might." 

"  A  sister  1 "  he  cried  angrily. 

"Yes,  as  a  sister,"  replied  Millicent 
gently.  "  Christie  Bayle,  it  was  those  very 
things  in  you  that  attracted  me  first.  I 
never  had  a  brother ;  but  you,  with  your 
frank  and  free-hearted  youthfulness,  your 
genuine  freshness  of  nature,  seemed  so 
brotherly  that  my  life  for  the  past  few 
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months  has  been  brighter  than  ever.  Our 
reading,  our  painting,  our  music  —  oh, 
why  did  you  dash  all  those  happy  times 
away  ?  " 

*' Because  I  am  not  a  boy,"  he  cried 
ancrrily  ;  **  because  I  am  a  man  —  a  man 
who  loves  you.  Millicent,  will  you  not 
give  me  hope?*' 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  she 
stood  gazing  right  over  his  head  as  he  still 
sat  there  with  outstretched  hands,  which 
he  at  last  dropped  with  a  gesture  of  de- 
spair. 

"  No,**  she  said,  at  last,  **  I  cannot  give 
you  hope.     It  is  impossible." 

**Then  you  love  some  one  else,*'  he 
cried  with  boyish  anger.  "  Oh,  it  is  cruel. 
You  led  me  on  to  love  you,  and  now,  in 
your  coquettish  triumph,  you  thi'ow  me 
aside  for  some  other  plaything  of  the 
hour.*' 

Millicent's  brow  contracted,  and  a  half- 
angry  look  came  into  her  eyes. 

"This  talk  to  me  of  brotherly  feeling 
and  of  being  a  sister,  is  it  to  mock  me? 
It  is  as  I  thought,*'  he  cried  passionately, 
**as  I  have  heard,  with  ^ou  handsome 
women ;  you  who  delight  in  giving  pain, 
in  trifling  with  a  weak,  foolish  fellow*s 
heart,  so  that  you  may  bring  him  to  your 
feet.*' 

"Christie ** 

"  No,'*  he  raged,  as  he  started  to  his  feet, 
"don*t  speak  to  me  like  that.  I  will  not 
be  led  on  again.  Enjoy  your  triumph,  but 
let  it  be  made  bitter  by  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  wrecked  my  life.*' 

"Oh,  hush!  hush  1  hush!**  she  said 
softly.  "  You  are  not  yourself,  Christie 
Bayle,  or  you  would  not  speak  to  me  like 
this.  You  know  that  you  are  charging 
me  with  that  which  is  not  true.  How  can 
you  be  so  cruel  ?  ** 

"Cruel?  It  is  you,"  he  cried  passion- 
ately. "  But  there,  it  is  all  over.  I  shall 
leave  here  at  once.  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  the  town." 

"  Christie,"  she  said  gently,  "  listen  to 
me.  Be  yourself  and  go  home,  and  think 
over  all  this.  I  cannot  give  you  what  you 
ask.  Come,  be  wise  and  manly  over  this 
disappointment.  Go  away  for  a  week, 
and  then  come  back  to  me,  and  let  our 
pleasant  old  friendship  be  resumed.  You 
give  me  pain,  indeed  you  do,  by  this  out- 
burst.    It  is  so  unlike  you." 

"  Unlike  me  ?  Yes,  you  have  nearly 
driven  me  mad." 

"  No,  no.  No,  no,"  she  said  tenderly. 
"Be  calm.    Indeed  and  indeed,  I  have 
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felt  as  warm  and  afiEectionate  to  yoa  of 
late  as  a  sister  could  feel  for  a  brother. 
I  have  felt  so  pleased  to  see  how  you  were 
winning  your  way  here  amongst  the  peo- 
ple; and  when  I  have  heard  a  light  or 
contemptuous  utterance  about  you,  it  has 
made  me  angry,  and  ready  to  speak  in 
>our  defence." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  cried;  "and  it  is 
this  that  taught  me  that  you  must  care  for 
me  —  must  love  me." 

**  Cannot  a  woman  esteem  and  be  at- 
tached to  a  youth  without  loving  him?" 

"  Youth !  There  I  You  treat  me  as  if 
I  were  a  boy,"  he  cried  angrily.  "  Can  I 
help  seeming  so  young?  " 

"No,"  she  said,  taking  his  hand,  "but 
you  are  in  heart  and  way  very,  very  young, 
Christie  Bayle.  Am  I  to  tell  you  again 
that  it  was  this  brought  about  our  inti* 
macy,  for  I  found  you  so  fresh  in  your 
young  manliness,  so  different  from  the 
gentlemen  I  have  been  accustomed  to. 
Come;  forget  all  this.    Let  us  be  friends." 

"Friends?  No,  it  is  impossible,"  he 
cried  bitterly.  "  I  know  I  am  boyish,  and 
weak,  and  that  is  why  you  hold  me  in  such 
contempt." 

"  Contempt  ?    Oh  no  I  " 

"  But  some  day,"  he  pleaded,  *«  I'll  wait 
—  any  time  —  " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  said,  flushing,  **  it  is 
impossible." 

"  Then,*'  he  raged  as  he  started  op,  "  I 
am  right.  You  love  some  one  else.  Who 
is  it?    I  will  know." 

"  Mr.  Bayle  I " 

There  was  a  calm,  queenly  dignity  in 
her  look  and  words  that  checked  his  rage; 
and  she  saw  it  as  he  sank  into  the  nearest 
chair,  his  face  bent  down  upon  his  hands, 
and  his  shoulders  heaving  with  the  emo* 
tion  that  escaped  now  and  then  in  a  hoarse 
sob. 

"  Poor  boy ! "  she  said  to  herself  as  the 
indignation  he  had  roused  gave  way  to 
pity. 

"  Christie  Bayle,"  she  said,  as  she  ap- 
proached him  once  more,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  he  cried  hoarsely  as 
he  sprang  up ;  and  she  started  back,  half 
frightened  at  his  wild,  haggard  face.  "  I 
might  have  known,"  he  panted.  "  Heaven 
forgive  you  I  Good-bye  —  good-bye  for- 
ever 1 " 

Before  Millicent  could  speak  he  had 
reached  the  door,  and  the  next  minute 
she  heard  his  hurried  steps  as  he  went 
down  the  street 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  SCALES   FALL  FROM  SIR  GORDON'S 

EYES.  ' 

MiLLiCENT  Stood  listening  till  the  steps 
had  died  away,  and  then  sat  down  at  the 
writinj;-table. 

"  Poor  boy ! "  she  said  softly,  as  she 
passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  "  I  am  so 
sorry." 

She  laid  down  the  pen,  and  ran  over 
her  conduct  —  all  that  she  had  said  and 
done  since  her  first  meeting  with  the  cu- 
rate ;  but  ended  by  shaking  her  head,  and 
declaring  to  herself  that  she  could  find 
nothing  in  her  behavior  to  call  for  blame. 

"No,"  she  said,  rising  from  the  table, 
after  writing  a  few  lines,  which  she  tore 
up,  '*  I  must  not  write  to  him ;  the  wound 
must  be  left  to  time." 

A  double  knock  announced  a  visitor, 
and  directly  after  Thisbe  ushered  in  Sir 
Gordon,  who,  in  addition  to  his  customary 
careful  dress,  wore  —  what  was  very  un- 
usual for  him  —  a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole, one  which,  with  a  great  show  of 
ceremony,  he  detached,  and  presented  to 
Millicent  before  taking  his  seat. 

As  a  rule  he  was  full  of  chatty  conver- 
sation, but,  to  Millicent's  surprise,  he  re- 
mained perfectly  silent,  gazing  straight 
before  him  through  the  window. 

**  Is  anything  the  matter,  Sir  Gordon  ?  " 
said  Millicent  at  last.  "Papa  is  out,  but 
he  will  not  be  long." 

These  words  roused  him,  and  he  smiled 
at  her  gravely. 

"  No,  my  dear  Miss  Luttrell,"  he  said, 
''nothing  is  wrong;  but  at  my  time  of 
life,  when  a  man  has  anything  particular 
to  say,  he  weighs  it  well  —  he  brings  a 
good  deal  of  thought  to  bear.  I  was  try- 
ing to  do  this  now." 

"  But  mamma  is  out  too,"  said  Millicent. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  replied,  "and  there- 
fore I  came  on  to  speak  to  you." 

"Sir  Gordon?" 

"  My  dear  Miss  Luttrell  —  there,  I  have 
known  you  so  long  that  I  may  call  you 
my  dear  child  —  I  think  you  believe  in 
me?" 

•»  Believe  in  3'ou,  Sir  Gordon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  I  have  the  instincts,  I  hope, 
of  a  gentleman ;  that  I  am  your  father's 
very  good  friend ;  and  that  1  reverence 
his  child." 

"Oh  yes.  Sir  Gordon,"  said  Millicent, 
placing  her  hand  in  his,  as  he  extended  it 
towards  her. 

"  That  is  well,  then,"  he  said,  and  there 
was  another  pause,  during  which  he  gazed 
down  thoughtfully  at  the  band  he  held  for 


a  few  moments,  and  then  raised  it  to  his 
lips  and  allowed  it  afterwards  to  glide 
away. 

Millicent  flushed  slightly,  for  in  spite 
of  herself,  the  thought  of  her  visitor's  ob- 
ject began  to  dawn  upon  her,  though  she 
refused  to  believe  it  at  first. 

"Let  me  see,"  he  said  at  last,  "time 
slides  away  so  fast.  You  must  be  three- 
and-twenty  now." 

"  I  thought  a  lady's  age  was  a  secret, 
Sir  Gordon,"  said  Millicent,  smiling. 

"  To  weak,  vain  women,  yes,  my  child  ; 
but  your  mind  is  too  clear  and  candid  for 
such  subterfuges  as  that.  Twenty  three  I 
Compared  with  that,  I   am  quite  an  old 
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man. 

Millicent's  color  began  to  deepen,  but 
she  made  a  brave  effort  to  be  calm,  mas- 
tered her  emotion,  and  sat  listening  to 
the  strange  wooing  that  had  commenced. 

"  I  am  going  to  speak  very  plainly," 
her  visitor  said,  gazing  wistfully  in  her 
eyes,  "and  to  tell  you,  Millicent,  that  for 
the  past  five  years  I  have  been  your  hum* 
ble  suitor." 

"Sir  Gordon!" 

"  Hush  I  hush !  On  the  strength  of  our 
old  friendship  hear  me  out,  my  child.  I 
will  not  say  a  word  that  shall  wilfully  give 
you  pain.     I  only  ask  for  a  hearing."     . 

Millicent  sank  back  in  her  chair,  clasped 
her  hands,  and  let  them  rest  in  her  lap, 
for  she  was  too  agitated  to  speak.  The 
events  of  an  hour  or  two  before  had  un- 
hinged her. 

"For  five  years  I  have  been  nursing 
this  idea  in  my  breast,"  he  continued, 
"one  day  determining  to  speak,  and  then 
telling  myself  that  I  was  weak  and  fool- 
ish, that  the  thing  was  impossible;  and 
then,  as  you  know,  1  have  gone  away  for ' 
months  together  in  my  yacht.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  have  said  to  myself:  *  You  are 
getting  well  on  in  life;  she  is  young  and 
beautiful.  The  match  would  not  be  right. 
Some  day  she  will  form  an  attachment  for 
some  man  suited  to  her.  Take  your  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  the  woman  you  love  happier 
than  you  could  ever  make  her.*" 

This  was  a  revelation  to  Millicent, 
whose  lips  parted,  and  whose  troubled 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  speaker. 

"The  years  went  on,  my  child,"  contin- 
ued Sir  Gordon,  "and  I  kept  fancying 
that  the  man  had  come,  and  that  the  test 
of  my  love  for  you  was  to  be  tried.  I  was 
willing  to  suffer  —  for  your  sake  —  to  see 
you  happy ;  and  though  I  was  ready  to 
offer  you  wealth,  title,  and  the  tender  af- 
fection of  an  elderly  man,  I  put  it  aside, 
striving  to  do  my  duty." 
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**Sir  Gordon,  I  never  knew  of  all  this.'* 

'*  Knew !  **  he  said  with  a  smile,  *'  no ;  I 
never  let  you  know.  Well,  my  child,  not 
to  distress  you  much,  I  have  waited;  and, 
as  you  know,  I  have  seen  your  admirers 
flitting  about  you,  one  by  one,  all  these 
years ;  and  I  confess  it,  with  a  sense  of 
delight  I  dare  not  dwell  upon,  I  have 
found  that  not  one  of  these  butterflies  has 
succeeded  in  winning  our  little  flower. 
She  has  always  been  heart-whole  and  — ^- 
There,  I  dare  not  say  all  I  would.  At  last, 
with  a  pang  that  I  felt  that  I  must  suffer, 
I  saw,  as  I  believed,  that  the  right  man 
had  come,  in  the  person  of  our  friend 
Christie  Bayie.  It  has  been  agony  to  me, 
though  I  have  hidden  it  beneath  a  calm 
face,  I  hope,  and  I  have  fought  on  as  I 
saw  your  intimacy  increase.  For  I  said 
to  myself,  it  is  right.  He  is  well-to-do; 
he  is  young  and  handsome;  he  is  true 
and  manly ;  he  is  all  that  her  lover  should 
be;  and  with  a  sigh  I  have  sat  down  tell- 
ing myself  that  I  was  content,  and  to 
prove  myself  I  have  made  him  my  friend. 
Millicent  Luttrell,  he  is  a  true-hearted, 
noble  fellow,  and  he  loves  you." 

Millicent  half  rose,  but  sank  back  in  her 
chair,  and  her  face  grew  calm  once  more. 

*'  1  am  no  spy  upon  your  actions  or 
upon  those  of  Christie  cayle,  my  child, 
but  I  know  that  he  has  been  to  you  this 
morning;  that  he  has  asked  you  to  be  his 
wife,  and  that  you  have  refused  him.*' 

**  Has  Mr.  Bayle  been  so  wanting  in 
delicacy,"  said  Millicent  with  a  flush  of 
anger,  **  that  he  has  told  you  this?" 

**  No,  no.  Pray  do  not  think  thus  of 
him.  He  is  too  noble  —  too  manly  a  fel- 
low to  be  guilty  of  such  a  weakness. 
There  are  things  though  which  a  man 
'  cannot  conceal  from  a  jealous  lover's  eyes, 
and  this  was  one." 

"Jealous  —  lover!"  faltered  Millicent. 

**  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  old  as  I  am,  my  child, 
I  must  declare  myself  as  your  lover.  This 
last  rejection  has  given  me  hopes  that 
may  be  wild  —  hopes  which  prompted  me 
to  speak  as  I  do  now." 

**Sir  Gordon  !"  cried  Millicent,  rising 
from  her  seat;  but  he  followed  her  exam- 
ple and  took  her  hand. 

**You  will  listen  to  roe,  my  child,  pa- 
tiently," he  said  in  low,  earnest  tones ;  **  I 
must  speak  now.  I  know  the  difference 
in  our  ages;  no  one  better;  but  if  the 
devotion  of  my  life,  the  constant  effort  to 
make  you  happy,  can  bring  the  reward  I 
ask,  you  shall  not  repent  it.  I  know  that 
some  women  would  be  tempted  by  the 
title  and  bv  my  wealth,  bat  I  will  not  even 
think  it  of  you.    I  know,  too,  that  some 


would,  in  their  coaaetry,  rejoice  in  bring- 
ing such  a  one  as  i  to  their  feet,  and  then 
laugh  at  him  for  his  pains.  I  fear  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  from  you,  Millicent,  for  I 
know  your  sweet,  candid  nature.  But  tell 
me  first,  do  you  love  Clartstie  Bayle  ?  " 

**As  a  sister  might  love  a  younger 
brother,  who  seemed  to  need  her  guiding 
hand,"  said  Millicent  calmly. 

"  Ah ! " 

It  was  a  long  sigh  full  of  relief;  and 
then  taking  her  hand  once  more,  Sir  Gor- 
don said  softly,  — 

**  Millicent,  my  child,  will  you  be  my 
wife?" 

The  look  of  pain  and  sorrow  in  her 
eyes  gave  him  his  answer  before  her  lips 
parted  to  speak,  and  he  dropped  the  hand 
and  stood  there  with  the  carefully  got-up 
look  of  youthfulness  or  early  manhood 
seeming  to  fade  from  him.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  appeared  to  have  aged  twehty 
years;  his  brow  grew  full  of  lines,  his 
eyes  seemed  sunken,  and  there  was  a  hol- 
lowness  of  cheek  that  had  been  absent. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  table, 
and  slowly  sat  down,  bending  forward  till 
his  arms  rested  upon  his  knees  and  his 
hands  hung  down  nerveless  between. 

**  You  need  not  speak,  child,"  be  said 
sadly.  "It  has  all  been  one  of  my  mis- 
takes.    I  see  !  I  see ! " 

"  Sir  Gordon,  indeed,  indeed  I  do  feel 
honored  1 " 

"  No,  no  I  bush,  hush  ! "  he  said  gently. 
"It  is  only  natural.  It  was  very  weak 
and  foolish  of  me  to  ask  you ;  but  when 
this  love  blinds  a  man,  he  says  and  does 
foolish  things  that  he  repents  when  his 
eyes  are  open.  Mine  are  open  now  — 
yes,"  he  said  with  a  sad  smile,  *'wide 
open ;  I  can  see  it  all.  But,"  he  added 
quickly,  as  he  rose,  "you  are  not  angry 
with  nie,  my  dear?" 

"Angry?  Sir  Gordon!" 

'*  No ;  you  are  not,"  be  said,  taking  her 
hand  and  patting  it  softly.  "  Is  it  not 
strange  that  I  could  see  you  so  clearly 
and  well,  and  yet  be  so  blind  to  myself? 
Ah,  well,  it  is  over  now.  I  suppose  no 
man  is  perfect,  but  in  my  conceit  1  did 
not  think  I  could  have  been  so  weak.  Jf 
I  had  not  seen  Bayle  this  morning  and 
realized  what  had  taken  place,  I  shouid 
not  have  let  my  vanity  get  the  better  of 
roe  as  I  did." 

"All  this  is  very,  very  painful  to  me, 
Sir  Gordon.*' 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course,*'  he  said  quickly, 
"Coroe,  then,  this  is  our  little  secret,  my 
child.  You  will  keep  it  —  the  secret  of 
my  roistake  ?    I  do  love  you  very  much, 
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but  you  have  tauo^ht  me  what  it  is.  I  am 
fretting  old  and  oot  so  keen  of  wits  as  I 
was  ooce  upon  a  time.  I  thought  it  was 
roan's  love  for  woman  ;  but  you  are  right, 
ro^  dear,  it  is  the  love  that  a  tender  father 
might  bear  his  child." 

He  took  her  unresistingly  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  forehead  reverently  before 
turning  away,  to  walk  to  the  window  and 
stand  gazing  out  blindly,  till  a  firm  step 
with  loudly  creaking  boots  was  heard  ap- 
proaching, when  Sir  Gordon  slowly  drew 
away  back  into  the  room. 

Then  the  gate  clanged,  the  bell  rang, 
and  a  change  came  over  Sir  Gordon  as 
Millicent  ran  to  the  drawing-room  door. 

**  Not  at  home,  Thisbe,  to  any  one," 
she  said  hastily.  **  I  am  particularly  en- 
gaged." 

She  closed  the  door  quietly,  and  came 
back  into  the  room  to  stand  there,  now 
flushed,  now  pale. 

Sir  Gordon  took  her  hand  softly,  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips. 

**  Thank  you,  my  child,"  he  said  ten- 
derly. **  It  was  very  kind  and  thoughtful 
of  you.  I  could  not  bear  any  one  else  to 
see  roe  in  my  weakness." 

He  was  smiling  sadly  in  her  face,  when 
he  noticed  her  agitation,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment the  deep  rich  tones  of  Hallam*s 
voice  were  heard  speaking  to  Thisbe. 

The  words  were  inaudible,  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  tones,  and  at  that 
moment  it  was  as  if  the  last  scale  of  Sir 
Gordon's  love  blindness  had  fallen  away, 
and  he  let  fall  Millicent's  hand  with  a 
half-friorhtened  look. 

**Millicenty  my  child!"  he  cried  in  a 
sharp  whisper.  **  No,  no !  Tell  me  it  isn't 
that  I  *' 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  looking  pale, 
and  shrinking  from  him  as  if  guilty  of 
some  sin,  and  he  flushed  with  anger  as 
he  caught  her  by  the  wrist. 

"  I  give  up  —  I  have  given  up  —  every 
hope,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "but  I  cannot 
kill  my  love,  even  if  it  be  an  old  man's, 
and  your  happiness  would  be  mine.  Tell 
me  then,  1  have  a  right  to  know  —  tell 
roe,  Millicent,  my  child,  it  is  not  that  ?  " 

Mil]icent*s  shrinking  aspect  passed 
away,  and  a  warm  flush  flooded  her  cheeks 
as  she  drew  herself  up  proudly,  and  looked 
him  bravely  in  the  eyes. 

**  It  is  true  then  ?"  he  said  huskily. 

Millicent  did  not  answer  with  her  lips; 
but  there  was  a  proud  assent  in  her  clear 
eyes  as  she  met  her  questioner's  unflinch- 
ingly, while  the  deep- toned  murmur 
ceased,  the  firm  step  was  heard  upon  the 
gravel,  and  the  door  closed. 
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**  Then  it  is  so  ?  "  he  said  in  a  voice  that 
was  almost  inaudible.  *'  Hallam !  Hal- 
lam  !  How  true  that  they  say  love  is 
blind  !    Oh,  my  child,  my  child  !  " 

His  last  words  were  spoken  beneath  his 
breath,  and  he  stood  there,  old  and 
crushed,  by  the  fair  woman  in  the  full 
pride  of  her  3*outh  and  beauty,  both  lis- 
tening to  the  retiring  step,  as  Hallam 
went  down  the  road. 

No  words  could  have  told  so  plainly  as 
her  eyes  the  secret  of  Millicent  Luttrell's 
heart. 


From  Blackwood's  Magaxine. 
A  DIARY  AT  VALLADOLID  IN  THE  TIME 
OF  CERVANTES. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  announced  in  the 
Athenaum  that  Don  Pascual  de  Gayan- 
gos  had  discovered  among  the  Spanish 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  a 
diary  kept  by  a  Portuguese  gentleman 
resident  at  Valladolid  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1605,  in  which  there  are  refer- 
ences showing  that  the  writer  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Cervantes.  A  more 
welcome  literary  treasure  -  trove  could 
scarcely  be  imagined,  for  of  the  personal- 
ity of  Cervantes  we  know  if  possible  less 
than  we  know  of  Shakespeare's.  We  do 
not  even  know  what  he  was  like,  except 
by  his  own  playful  description.  The 
Stratford  bust,  the  Droeshout  engraving, 
and  the  Chandos  picture  may  not  be  alto- 
gether satisfactory;  but  they  are  unim- 
peachable presentments  compared  with 
the  extant  portraits  of  Cervantes.  Be- 
sides, if  there  is  any  one  period  in  his  life 
of  which  we  know  less  than  we  do  of  any 
other,  it  is  that  between  the  time  he  left 
Andalusia  and  finally  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Madrid.  All  we  know,  indeed, 
is,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  it  he  lived 
at  Valladolid,  and  published  **  Don  Quix- 
ote." 

In  the  intervals  of  his  labors  at  the 
•*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  Sefior  Gay- 
angos  was  able  to  make  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  MS.,  the  results  of  which, 
together  with  a  Spanish  translation  of  the 
more  interesting  portions  of  the  diary,  he 
gave  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Revista 
de  Espaha;  and  with  the  help  of  the  dis- 
tinguished dramatic  critic,  Sefior  Meneo- 
dez  Pelayo,  and  of  a  Portuguese  savant^ 
Dr.  Garcfa  Peres,  he  succeeded  at  length 
in  identifying  the  writer  of  the  diary. 
The  first  leaf  or  two  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum MS.  are  missing,  but  fortunately 
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Dr.  Garcfa  Peres  had  in  his  possession 
another,  and  also  an  abridgement,  which 
furnished  the  desired  clue.  The  diarist 
proves  to  have  been  Thom^  Pinheiro  da 
Veia:a,  doctor  and  professor  of  civil  law 
in  the  University  of  Coimbra(born  1571, 
died  1656),  a  man  of  considerable  mark  in 
his  day,  who  rose  to  the  highest  judicial 
posts  in  Portugal.  He  is  mentioned  in 
Barbosa  Machado's  '*  Bibliotheca  Lasi- 
tana  "  as  an  uncompromising  champion  of 
the  independence  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  it  is  to  his  zeal  in  that  cause  that  we 
owe  the  diary;  for  he  was  at  the  time 
ouvidor  ox  local  judge  at  Esgueira;  and 
the  object  of  his  journey  to  Vailadolid  in 
1605  was  to  appeal  to  the  crown  against 
the  encroachments  upon  his  jurisdiction 
attempted  by  the  Duke  of  Aveiro,  the 
lord  of  the  district.  Nothing  of  this, 
however,  is  disclosed  in  the  diary.  There 
is  not  a  trace  of  the  traditional  gravity  of 
the  judge  in  its  sprightly  pages.  To  all 
appearance  it  is  the  production  of  a  man 
who  had  no  object  in  view  but  to  see  life 
and  enjoy  himself  at  the  gayest  capital  in 
Europe,  as  Vailadolid  then  was. 

It  is  a  severe  test,  no  doubt,  to  compare 
it  with  books  like  Count  de  Grammont's 
**  Memoirs  '*  and  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy's 
**  Travels ; "  nevertheless,  the  comparison 
may  fairly  be  made.  It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable, of  course,  to  look  for  the  same 
finish  in  a  thing  of  this  sort  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  polished  workmanship  of 
Anthony  Hamilton  ;  but  Dr.  Pinheiro  had 
no  small  share  of  De  Grammont*s  vivacity 
■and  wit,  and  could  sketch  a  portrait  or  a 
scene  with  alight,  free  touch  not  very  infe- 
rior to  the  brilliant  Frenchman's ;  and  it 
wll-l  surprise  no  reader  of  the  extracts 
quoted  by  Seflor  Gayangos  that  the  writer 
has  been  suspected  by  good  critics  of 
being  the  author  of  the  wittiest  book  in  the 
Portuguese  language,  the  **  Arte  de  Fur- 
tar  "^Art  of  Stealing),  generally  attributed, 
but  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  the  great 
Jesuit  preacher,  Antonio  Vieyra.  Any 
comparison  with  Madame  d*Aulnoy  must 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  diarist.  As  a 
Portuguese  he  could  look  at  things  from  a 
foreigner's  point  of  view,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  perfectly  at  home  among  the 
Spaniards ;  and,  of  course,  a  man's  op- 
portunities for  studying  life  were  far  bet- 
ter than  any  woman's,  however  keen  her 
thirst  for  knowledge  might  be.  And  then, 
Vailadolid  under  Philip  111.  was  a  very 
different  place  from  Madrid  under  Charles 
II.  Society  was  disposed  to  indemnify 
itself  for  the  gloom  and  austerity  of  the 
last  reign,  very  much  as  society  was  at  the 


Restoration  in  England.  The  young  king 
loved  pleasure  and  hated  business.  It 
seemed,  the  diarist  says,  as  if  he  and  his 
ministers  were  striving  to  get  rid  of  the 
ascetic  gravity  and  aversion  to  every  kind 
of  human  pleasure  that  had  distinguished 
the  late  king  and  his  ministers.  Vaila- 
dolid, moreover,  was  especially  gay  at  the 
time  of  Pinheiro*8  visit.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival,  the  prince,  afterwards  Philip 
IV.,  was  born  and  baptized  amid  great 
rejoicings,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  better  known  as  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  came  at  the  head 
of  a  splendid  and  numerous  retinue  — 
seven  hundred  persons  in  all,  we  are  told 
—  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  with  En- 
gland ;  and  the  court,  in  its  satisfaction  at 
the  event,  resolved  to  spare  nothing  to 
give  the  foreigners  a  reception  befitting 
the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  crown.  The 
dullest  of  diarists  could  hardly  help  leav- 
ing a  lively  record  behind  him  under  such 
circumstances. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say  here  that  the 
hopes  held  out  by  the  original  title  in 
the  Revista  de  EspaHa  (**  Cervantes  en 
Vailadolid "),  and  in  the  notice  in  the 
Athenctum,  are  not  realized.  Of  Cer- 
vantes personally  we  learn  absolutely 
nothing  from  Thom^  Pinheiro.  The  name 
occurs  only  once  in  the  diary ;  and  though 
Don  Pascual  still  clings  to  the  idea  that 
the  reference  may  possibly  be  to  the 
author  of  *'  Don  Quixote,"  this  is  son>e- 
what  more  than  doubtful.  The  reader 
shall  judge  for  himself.  The  diarist  says, 
in  his  abrupt  way :  — 

I  will  tell  you  a  most  charming  story  about 
Lope  Garcfa  de  la  Torre,  whom  you  know. 
His  wife,  who  is  of  high  family  and  extremely 
handsome,  sits  up  all  night  gambling  and  losing 
two  or  three  hundred  ducats  in  her  own  house, 
without  troubling  herself  in  the  least  about  her 
husband.  He  goes  to  bed  early,  and  if  by  any 
chance  he  calls  her  and  tells  her  to  come,  she 
answers,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  and  let  me  play, 
Lope  Garcia.  You  won't?  Cervantes,  give 
me  here  that  taws  "  {palmatoria^  an  instrument 
made  of  leather  thongs  fixed  to  a  wooden 
handle,  used  by  schoolmasters),  **  and  we'll  see 
if  I  can't  make  him  hold  his  tongue.  $elk»r 
Don  Lope,  so  long  as  I  play  with  what  is  my 
own,  hold  your  tongue  \  when  it  is  with  what 
is  yours,  scold  away." 

From  the  use  of  the  present  tense,  and 
from  the  words  "  by  any  chance," //^r  ca- 
sualidad,  it  is  clear  that  this  refers,  not  to 
some  solitary  incident  witnessed  by  the 
narrator,  but  to  something  of  repeated 
occurrence  in  Don  Lope's  bouse,  which 
had  apparently  come  to  be  a  standing  joke. 
Now  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  ioiprot> 
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able  that  Cervantes  could  have  been 
nio[ht  after  night  dangling  in  the  salon 
of  a  gambling  lady  of  fashion.  He  had 
something  else  to  do  of  an  evening.  To 
judge  by  the  depositions  taken  in  the 
Ezpeleta  afiPair,  it  is  more  likely  that  his 
occupation  at  such  hours  was  balancing 
accounts  or  drawing  up  petitions  or  me- 
morials. It  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
Cervantes  called  to  by  the  lady  must  have 
been  the  novelist.  The  name  was  a  com- 
mon one  enough  in  Spain  at  the  time, 
though  now  it  seems  to  be  almost  confined 
to  Mexico  and  Columbia,  and  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  in  this  instance  it  be- 
longed to  some  page  or  attendant.  At 
any  rate,  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
it  seems  to  be  mentioned ;  and  it  is  going 
rather  too  far  to  found  upon  it  the  theory 
that  Pinheiro  numbered  Cervantes  among 
his  acquaintances. 

Per  contra  there  is  his  silence  with 
regard  to  the  Ezpeleta  affair,  though  he 
was  in  Valladolid  at  the  time,  and  for  a 
month  afterwards.  On  the  27th  of  June, 
1605,  one  Don  Caspar  de  Ezpeleta  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  a  street  brawl  near  the 
door  of  the  house  in  which  Cervantes 
lodged.  He  was  taken  in,  and  died  there 
shortly  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
which  Cervantes  and  his  family  were 
haled  before  the  authorities,  and  he,  his 
sister,  his  daughter,  and  his  niece  kept  in 
custody  for  two  days  —  the  theory  of  the 
officers  being  that  the  quarrel  in  which 
the  dead  man  had  received  the  wound 
arose  out  of  a  love  affair  in  which  one  of 
the  youDg  women  was  involved.  Surely 
if  Pinheiro  had  known  Cervantes  person- 
ally, however  slight  his  acquaintance 
might  be,  he  would  not  have  passed  over 
in  silence  an  incident  so  noteworthy  as 
this,  and  in  itself  much  more  so  than  many 
he  has  recorded. 

'*  Don  Quixote  "  is  referred  to  once  or 
twice.  Although  only  two  or  three  months 
published,  it  had  already  taken  the  public 
fancy  so  much  that  Don  Quixote  and  San- 
cho  Panza  figured  in  a  kind  of  street  har- 
lequinade, just  as  to  this  day  Don  Quix- 
ote and  Dulcinea  parade  the  streets  of 
Saragossa  at  the  October  fites.  It  is 
true  that  some  ladies  near  the  diarist  did 
not  quite  take  the  allusion,  for  he  heard 
them  asking,  **  Is  this  the  Portuguese  am* 
bassador,  or  who  is  it?"  As  it  so  hap- 
pened, the  Don  Quixote  was  a  Portuguese 
gentleman,  which  leads  Pinheiro  to  ob- 
serve, "This  is  how  we  Portuguese  come 
to  be  despised  here.'*  Considering  how 
newly  born  the  book  was,  it  is  very  signifi- 
cant that  he  himself  does  not  think  any 


explanation  called  for,  but  always  assumes 
that  the  friend  for  whose  amusement  the 
diary  was  written  knows  all  about  the 
characters  of  the  romance.  It  is  one  more 
proof  of  the  rapidity  and  completeness 
with  which  *'  Don  Quixote  "  established 
itself  as  a  popular  work.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, quite  so  marvellous  as  Don  Pascual 
de  Gavangos  seems  disposed  to  regard  it. 
He  calls  attention  more  than  once  to  the 
strange  fact  that  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents of  "Don  Quixote"  were  familiar 
to  the  people  of  Valladolid  *'  perhaps  be- 
fore the  book  had  been  published  at 
Madrid,"  and  accounts  for  it  by  referring 
to  the  story  of  Cervantes  reading  his 
MS.  at  the  Duke  of  B^jar*s.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  ample  evidence  that  "  Don 
Quixote  "  was  pretty  well  known  before  it 
had  been  sent  to  the  press ;  but  at  the 
time  the  diarist  is  speaking  of  it  must 
have  been  some  months  in  print  and  in 
circulation.  The  list  of  errata  is  dated 
December  i,  1604,  and  the  tasa^  or  assess- 
ment of  the  price,  December  20,  showing 
that  it  was  then  printed.  The  additional 
privilege  for  Portugal,  prefixed  to  the  seC" 
^/f^/ edition,  bears  date  February  9,  1605, 
which  proves  that  the  Portuguese  book- 
sellers must  have  already  received  copies 
of  the  first,  and  were  proceeding  to  pirate 
the  book;  and,  in  fact,  two  Lisbon  editions 
were  licensed  by  the  Holy  Office  in  Feb- 
ruary and  in  March.  If,  then,  copies  of 
the  first  edition  reached  Lisbon  —  as  it  is 
clear  they  did  —  by  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary at  the  latest,  a  fortiori  they  must 
have  reached  Valladolid,  the  capital,  and 
not  one-third  of  the  distance,  b^  March|or 
April.  The  wonder,  after  all,  ts  not  that 
**Don  Quixote"  is  mentioned;  but  that 
in  the  diary  of  a  man  of  wit,  culture,  and 
reading,  as  Pinheiro  undoubtedly  was, 
there  are  not  more  numerous  and  sympa- 
thetic references  to  a  book  that  had  already 
so  distinctly  proved  its  quality.  The  ex- 
planation probably  is  that,  though  not  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  of  **  Don  Quixote," 
he  was  in  the  opposite  camp.  There  are 
certain  indications  in  his  style  suggesting 
a  leaning  to  the  culto  school,  which  from 
the  outset  was  hostile  to  "  Don  Quixote ; " 
and  he  was  evidently  a  reader  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and 
perhaps  not  very  favorably  disposed  to  a 
book  that  turned  them  into  merciless  ridi- 
cule. The  diary,  it  may  be  observed, 
affords  ample  evidence  that  the  taste  for 
these  romances  was  very  far  from  being 
on  the  wane  when  Cervantes  delivered 
his  onslaught,  as  Bouterwek  and  others 
have  said. 
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There  is,  however,  abundant  matter  in 
the  diary  to  compensate  for  any  disap- 
pointment as  regards  fresh  facts  bearing 
on  "  Don  Quixote  "  and  its  author.  To 
English  readers,  of  course,  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  will  be  those  that  refer 
to  the  sojourn  of  the  English  embassy. 
The  northern  heretics  were  evidently  ob- 
jects of  curiosity,  no  less  to  the  diarist 
himself  than  to  the  people  of  Valladolid  ; 
and  at  first,  indeed,  of  something  more 
than  curiosity,  for  he  confesses  to  certain 
misgivings  as  to  the  consequences  of  ad- 
mitting such  a  number  into  Spain.  "  They 
are  all,"  he  says,  **  sacramentary  heretics, 
and  of  varous  sects  in  rebellion  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  God  grant  that  the 
preachers  that  accompany  them  may  leave 
DO  evil  seed  behind  them  in  our  Spain/' 
And  he  gives  an  awful  example  of  the 
consequences  of  consorting  with  heretics. 
The  ambassador  in  England  (Count  Vil- 
lamediana)  had  written  home  to  his  wife 
to  send  him  two  chaplains  of  correct  life 
and  morals,  because  of  the  three  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Spain,  one  was 
dead,  and  the  other  two  had  gone  and 
married,  so  that  for  two  months  no  mass 
had  been  said  at  the  Spanish  embassy. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  when  they 
landed  at  Corunna,  great  numbers  of  them 
went  into  the  churches  to  hear  mass, 
which  vexed  the  admiral  (Lord  Notting- 
ham) so  much,  that  he  shipped  o£E  thirty 
of  them  back  to  England.  And  at  Val- 
ladolid, he  himself  has  seen  one  or  two  at 
mass ;  but  this,  he  fears,  was  more  out  of 
curiosity  than  devotion.  After  a  little, 
however,  his  apprehensions  give  way  to  a 
more  hopeful  feeling,  as  he  observes  the 
respectful  bearing  of  the  Englishmen  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  He  was 
rejoiced  to  see  how  the  admiral  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  retinue  followed 
in  the  procession  and  entered  the  church 
00  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the 
prince,  and  how  they  all  made  a  point  of 
uncovering  whenever  the  host  or  images 
were  passing ;  and  he  was  the  more  pleased 
because  he  had  been  told  that  they  had 
resolved  not  to  do  so.  In  short,  he  admits 
that  "although  of  the  proudest  and  most 
presumptuous  nation  in  Europe,  and  more- 
over heretics,  they  on  the  whole  behaved 
with  the  greatest  modesty  and  moderation, 
and  with  as  much  respect  for  the  images 
and  holy  sacrament  as  if  they  had  been 
Catholics;"  so  much  so,  that  he  says, 
'•  There  are  hopes  they  will  in  time  return 
like  strayed  sheep  to  the  fold  of  the 
Church."  The  Spaniards,  on  their  part, 
were  equally  careful   to    avoid    offence. 


When  after  a  splendid  bancjuet,  at  which 
the  Duke  of  Lerma  entertained  the  em* 
bassy.  Lope  de  Vega's  comedy  of  the 
"  Caballero  de  Illescas  "  was  performed, 
the  duke  called  Rios  the  actor  aside  and 
charged  him  to  keep  to  love-making  and 
fighting,  and  not  to  meddle  with  sacred 
subjects  or  miracles,  for  fear  of  ofiEendin? 
the  English.  **  You  understand?"  said 
he,  "Perfectly,"  said  the  actor;  "even 
if  I  sneeze  I'll  take  care  not  to  cross  my* 
self." 

The  admiral  evideotiv  made  a  great 
impression  on  Pinheiro  oy  his  stately  ap- 
pearance, his  dignity,  and  his  high-bred 
courtesy.  The  only  fault  he  had  to  find 
with  him  was  that  he  was  so  attached  to 
his  Church,  with  regard  to  which  there  is 
the  curious  and  characteristic  observation 
that  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary  he 
was  muy  catdlico^  but  turned  Lutheran 
afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
became  head  of  the  heretics  of  the  king- 
dom. His  **  Lutheranism  "  displayed  itself 
particularly  when  the  Duke  of  Lerma  and 
he  came  to  settle  where  the  treaty  was  to 
be  signed,  the  admiral  insisting  that  it 
should  not  be  in  a  church.  "  What  a 
pity,"  the  diarist  exclaims,  "that  such  a 
man  should  be  damned ! "  He  did  not 
know  that  this  was  one  of  the  points  on 
which  the  earl  had  received  special  in- 
structions before  leaving  London.  Of  the 
other  members  of  the  embassy  his  ap- 
proval is  qualified.  "  They  are  all  good- 
looking,"  he  says,  "but  cold,  melancholy, 
and  sombre,  and  they  seem  all  the  more 
so,  with  their  long  cloaks  and  long  hair ; 
for  they  wear  their  hair  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Nazarenes,  reaching,  with  most  of 
them,  down  to  their  shoulders.  There  is 
not  one  of  them  that  has  not  most  beauti- 
ful hands,  of  which  they  take  the  greatest 
possible  care;  and  they  are  for  the  most 
part  tall,  much  more  so  than  our  people."* 
This  he  found  out  to  his  cost;  for  when- 
ever there  was  anything  particular  to  be 
seen  they  alwa3's  put  the  English  in  the 
front  rank,  and  if  he  happened  to  stand 
behind  them,  he  could  not  make  out  what 
was  going  on,  so  big  were  they.  We  must 
not,  however,  flatter  ourselves  that  any 
compliment  to  the  stalwart  proportions  of 
the  English  was  intended.  Huarte,  in  the 
"  Examen  de  Ingenios,"  had  years  before 
pointed  out  that  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
Germans  and  English  was,  in  fact,  a  proof 
of  inferiority;  it  was  the  result,  simply,  of 
dilution,  the  consequence  of  living  in  a 
moister  climate.  One  of  the  embassy. 
Milord  Guillobi  (Willoughby),  seems  to 
have   made  something  of  a  sensation  at 
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court  by  ^gailarda  which  he  danced  be- 
fore the  king,  **  with  such  bounds  and 
capers,  and  in  such  good  time  and  meas- 
ure, that  he  was  rated  next  to  the  king, 
who  is  the  best  and  most  accomplished 
dancer  of  the  whole  court." 

One  dav  at  church  he  overheard  one  of 
agroup  of  ladies  say  to  the  others,  "  What 
do  you  say  if  by  way  of  a  frolic  we  go  and 
see  the  admiral  and  his  Englishmen  at 
dinner?"  and  he  followed  them  and  thus 
bad  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  English  at  table. 
They  eat,  he  says,  in  a  very  cleanly  and 
decorous  fashion,  like  gentlemen ;  they 
eat  little  and  drink  less  than  is  the  cus- 
tom with  us  at  a  banquet,  but  the  fare  is 
coarse,  great  quantities  of  boiled  and  roast 
meat ;  and  he  remarked  they  said  no  grace 
either  before  or  after  dining.  A  scene  of 
lively  badinage  followed  between  the  ad- 
miral and  the  ladies,  who  were  all  veiled; 
he  requesting  them  to  uncover  their  faces, 
that  he  might  be  assured  no  treachery  was 
intended  -^  they  protesting  that  they  were 
there  as  his  guard  of  honor;  until  the 
admiral  checkmated  them  by  calling  for  a 
cup  of  wine  and  drinking  to  them,  which 
compelled  the  leader  to  pledge  him  in  re- 
turn, giving  him  an  opportunity,  while  she 
did  so,  of  lifting  a  corner  of  the  veil  and 
catching  a  glimpse  of  a  very  handsome 
face.  A  painter  of  historical  ^^/ir^  might 
have  a  worse  subject  than  this  passage  of 
arms  between  the  fair  Spaniards  and  their 
old  enemy,  the  stately  English  admiral 
who  fought  the  Armada. 

We  know,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham  defrayed  most  of 
the  cost  of  the  embassy  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  for  the  sum  of  j£  15,000  granted 
by  the  Treasury  was  wholly  insufficient; 
but  the  Spanish  government  was  never- 
theless at  heavy  charges.  At  the  high 
table  for  the  admiral  and  the  gentlemen  of 
bis  retinue,  sixty-two  covers,  we  are  told, 
were  laid  daily;  and  a  thousand  mules, 
six  hundred  of  them  for  riding,  were  placed 
at  their  disposal,  at  a  cost  of  a  thousand 
ducats  a  day.  There  were  some  .grounds, 
therefore,  for  the  sonnet  beginning:  — 

The  Queen  was  brought  to  bed,  the  Lutheran 

came 
With  heretics  and  heresies  six  hundred, 

in  which  the  court  is  sharply  attacked  for 
its  lavish  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the 
enemies  of  the  faith.  The  sonnet  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Gongora;  but  Sefior 
Gayangos  considers  it  doubtful  that  he 
was  the  author,  as  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  tbe  original  printed  collections  of  his 


poems,  and  is  not  included  in  the  MS.  list 
of  pieces  attributed  to  him  made  shortly 
after  his  death;  and  still  more  doubtful 
that  the  official  "  Relacion  '*  of  the  rejoic- 
ings at  Valiadolid  on  the  occasion  of  the 
prince's  birth,  which  is  sneered  at  in  the 
last  lines,  was  writtep  by  Cervantes,  as 
the  sonnet  sus>;gests,  when  it  says  that  the 
commission  to  write  the  account  of  these 
doings  was  given  to  **  Don  Quixote,  San- 
cho  Panza,  and  his  ass."  There  is  no 
other  reason  for  supposing  that  Cervantes 
had  anything  to  do  with  it;  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  his  hand  perceptible  in  it; 
like  the  letter  to  Don  Diego  de  Astudillo 
discovered  in  the  Columbina  library  at 
Seville  by  Sefior  Fernandez-Guerra,  it 
might  just  as  well  have  been  written  by 
any  one  as  by  Cervantes ;  and  he  was  not 
in  such  favor  with  the  government  that  he 
would  have  been  likely  to  have  the  task 
assigned  to  him.  As  for  the  sonnet,  if  it 
is  not  Gongora's  —  and  the  style,  senti- 
ment, and  workmanship  are  very  like  his  — 
it  unquestionably  comes  from  his  school, 
and  shows  the  animus  against  Cervantes 
and  **  Don  Quixote  "  in  that  section  of 
literary  society. 

The  festivities,  which,  the  poet  hints, 
were  more  in  honor  of  the  heretics  than 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  fill  a  considera- 
ble space  in  the  diary.  The  English,  we 
are  told,  looked  forward  with  great  anxiety 
to  the  bull-fights,  such  things  being  un- 
known in  their  own  country.  English 
tourists  in  Spain,  it  may  be  observed, 
show  much  the  same  eagerness  at  the 
present  day;  the  diary,  however,  does  not 
tell  us  whether,  after  they  had  seen  the 
bull-fight,  King  James's  courtiers  made  it 
right  with  their  consciences,  and  asserted 
their  British  virtue,  by  inveighing  against 
the  brutality  of  the  entertainment,  and  the 
barbarity  of  those  who  could  enjoy  it,  as 
the  English  tourist  is  given  to  doing  at 
tables  d'lidte  and  in  books  at  Mudie's. 
To  be  sure  the  bull-fights  they  saw  were 
not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  tour- 
ist describes  with  so  much  gusto,  and 
denounces  with  such  vehemence.  The 
modern  corrida  de  toros  is  a  purely  dem- 
ocratic institution.  Everybody  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  Spain  knows  that  among 
the  cultured  classes  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  that  a  great  many 
of  those  whose  presence  the  foreigner 
regards  as  an  anomaly  are  present  only 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  run  counter 
to  the  popular  will.  It  is  "the  people," 
in  the  platform  sense  of  the  word,  who 
will  have  the  bull-fight,  and  will  have  it  as 
it  is  now,  a  display  of  horse-slaughter  and 
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a  performance  by  profeftsiooals  of  the  Tom 
Sayers  and  Tipton  Slasher  type.  In  1605, 
los  tareadoreSy  we  learn  from  the  diary, 
were  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
who  encountered  the  bull  lance  In  hand 
and  mounted  on  high-mettled  steeds. 
Horses  were  indeed  sometimes  killed. 
We  read  hereof  the  Duke  of  Alva  having 
one  that  had  cost  him  one  thousand  ducats 
killed  under  him;  but  such  accidents  ap- 
pear to  have  been  exceptional,  and  the 
bull  seems  to  have. been  given  a  fair 
chance  of  bis  life  —  not  as  in  these  days, 
when,  if  the  espada  cannot  kill  him,  he  is 
hamstrung  with  the  medialuna  and  then 
despatched  with  the  dagger.  H  it  was  a 
cruel  sport,  at  least  it  was  a  chivalrous 
one  in  1605.  The  king  did  not  figure  as 
a  toreador^  but  in  the  juego  de  cahas^  the 
javelin  games  that  followed,  he  did,  and 
by  universal  admission  made  the  best  fig- 
ure among  all  who  joined  in  them.  From 
Pinheiro's  account  he  seems  to  have  had 
as  good  a  seat  on  horseback  as  his  son 
Philip  IV.  The  arena  was  the  Plaza 
Mayor  of  Valladolid,  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  o\A plaza  in  Spain;  and  Pin- 
heiro  waxes  eloquent  over  the  spectacle  it 
presented,  with  its  windows  and  balconies 
packed  with  people  and  radiant  with 
beauty.  He  estimates  the  number  of  the 
spectators  at  over  forty  thousand,  nearly 
four  times  as  many  as  the  present  Plaza  de 
Toros  at  Madrid  holds.  The  landlords 
of  the  houses  round  the  plaza  always,  in 
letting  them,  reserved  the  right  to  dispose 
of  the  balconies  and  windows  on  these 
occasions ;  and  though  they  were  obliged 
to  find  places  gratis  for  the  town  council, 
i^unicipal  officers,  and  officials  of  the  pal- 
ace, nevertheless  they  made  more  in  one 
day  than  the  rent  of  the  houses  for  a  year. 
Each  of  these  bull-fights,  he  says,  cost 
at  least  thirty  thousand  cruzados  (about 
;£3,ooo,  but  representing,  of  course,  a 
much  larger  sum  now);  but  the  Valladolid 
people  seem  to  have  thrown  their  money 
about  pretty  freely.  '*  In  a  matter  of 
pleasure,"  he  remarks,  **  these  devils  never 
think  about  what  it  costs ;  '*  and  in  the 
diary  he  gives  repeated  examples  of  the 
lavish  expenditure  he  observed  on  all 
sides.  In  particular,  he  is  severe  on  the 
absurd  prices  paid  for  bad  pictures,  and 
for  horses  that  he  himself  would  not  have 
given  two  hundred  ducats  for.  He  notes, 
b^  the  way,  the  horses  presented  to  the 
English,  who,  he  says,  took  away  with 
them  a  great  number  of  choice  horses  and 
mares  of  the  best  breeds,  and  in  exchange 
sold  the  **  wretched  hacks  "  (mines  rocines) 
they  brought  with  them  from  their  own 


country  and  think  a  great  deal  of.  Ap- 
parently English  horseflesh  had  not  yet 
made  a  reputation  on  the  Continent  in  the 
reign  of  James  1.  ]t  would  be  interesting 
if  some  one  versed  in  its  history  could 
ascertain  whether  this  infusion  of  Spanish 
blood  in  1605  produced  any  effect  upon 
the  breed.  A  propos  of  the  extravagance 
of  the  nobles,  he  has  a  curious  remark, 
which  very  possibly  has  a  modicum  at 
least  of  historical  truth  embedded  in  it: 
**  Tliey  say  it  was  the  late  king,  the  father 
of  this  one,  that  encouraged  the  grandees 
to  indulge  in  expenditure  of  this  sort  and 
to  run  in  debt,  no  doubt  in  order  that, 
being  short  of  money,  they  might  not  re* 
cover  their  old  spirit."  Of  course  it  was 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  Philip  II. 
to  maintain  the  policy  of  his  father  and 
great-grandfather,  and  keep  the  nobles 
from  regaining  any  portion  of  their  old 
power ;  and  a  device  of  this  sort  was  not 
unlike  the  man.  The  State  itself,  how- 
ever, was  not  much  less  reckless.  It  is 
clear  that  in  Pinheiro's  opinion  the  only 
thing  that  kept  Spain  from  financial  ruin 
was  the  silver  poured  into  the  country 
from  the  mines  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  "But  for  this,"  he  says,  ** you 
would  very  soon  see  the  Spanish  suprem- 
acy disappear ;  and  it  was  this  that  sup- 
ported the  emperor's  armies,  the  wars  of 
Flanders,  and  the  other  monstrous  ex- 
penses of  the  last  century."  He  quotes  a 
current  saying,  to  the  effect  that  arms  and 
letters  ennoble  and  enrich  kingdoms;  but 
the  arms  of  Flanders  and  the  letters  of 
exchange  of  Genoa  had  ruined  the  Span- 
ish monarchy.  If  it  was  not  for  these 
two  **  mouths  of  hell,"  as  he  calls  theno, 
that  swallow  all,  the  roads  of  Castile,  he 
says,  might  be  paved  with  silver,  so  much 
comes  into  the  country  annually  from  the 
Indies. 

The  portrait  he  draws  of  the  all-powerful 
Duke  of  Lerma  is  curious  and  not  unfa- 
vorable. It  bears  out  the  character  for 
good-nature  which  all  historians  give  the 
minister  of  Philip  III.  Nobody,  we  are 
told,  ever  quitted  his  presence  dissatisfied, 
and  had  he  not  been  so  inaccessible  he 
would  have  been  idolized.  His  own  rea- 
son for  being  difficult  of  access  was,  that 
he  was  unable  to  refuse  when  favors  were 
begged  of  him.  According  to  Pinheiro, 
he  owed  a  portion  of  his  vast  wealth  to  a 
singular  custom  that  obtained  at  the  Span- 
ish court.  When  the  doctors  ordered  any 
great  man  to  be  bled,  it  was  the  correct 
thing  for  every  one  who  wished  to  stand 
well  with  him  to  send  him  a  present  **  to 
I  comfort  his  blood ; "  and  as  the  duke^s 
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Kood-will  was  desired  throughout  the 
length  aod  breadth  of  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions, gifts  poured  in  upon  him  from  all 
quarters  whenever  blood-letting  was  pre* 
scribed  for  him  by  the  faculty.  '*  Last 
year/*  says  the  diary,  '*a  slij^ht  indisposi- 
tion bought  him  two  hundred  thousand 
cruzados."  If  so,  his  wealth,  had  he  been 
a  covetous  man,  need  only  have  been  lim- 
ited by  his  blood-making  powers,  for  by  all 
accounts  the  Spanish  doctors  of  the  period 
were  remarkably  ready  with  their  lancets. 

There  are  portraits,  too,  of  the  duke^s 
lieutenants,  his  braqos  —  **  arms  "  —  as  the 
diary  calls  them,  Pedro  Franqueza  and 
Rodrigo  Calderdn,  the  two  most  powerful 
men  in  the  kingdom  after  himself.  Of  the 
more  famous  of  the  two,  Calderdn,  the 
sketch  is  slight ;  but  the  account  of  Fran- 
queza is  very  interesting,  and  has  a  value 
for  any  future  historian  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  III.  For  one  thing,  it  fully  justi- 
fies Lerma's  choice  of  the  man  for  his 
secretary,  and  the  confidence  he  reposed 
in  him.  According  to  Pinheiro,  Fran- 
queza was  a  man  of  rare  capacity  and 
aptitude  (or  business,  an  indefatigable 
worker,  and  a  zealous  and  faithful  ser- 
vant With  dignity  he  combined  great 
courtesy  and  admirable  temper,  and  re- 
mained wholly  unspoiled  by  the  duke's 
favor  and  the  height  of  power  to  which  he 
had  been  raised.  *'He  is,  in  a  word,*' 
says  the  diary,  *'  the  best  and  ablest  min- 
ister of  King  Philip  III.,  and  the  one 
roost  deserving  of  the  high  office  he  dis- 
charges." A  little  more  than  a  year  from 
the  time  when  this  was  written  Franqueza 
was  in  prison,  where  he  died  shortly  after- 
wards raving  mad ;  and  but  a  few  years 
later  the  other  arm,  Calderdn,  paid  the 
penalty  of  Lerma's  favor  on  the  scaffold. 
Thom^  Pinheiro  was  a  shrewd  man  of  the 
world,  and  no  doubt  knew  well  how  un- 
stable was  the  position  of  a  favorite's 
favorite ;  but  what  would  he  have  said  to 
such  a  forecast  as  this  when  he  was  mak- 
ing his  notes? 

Of  the  king  personally  there  is  not  much 
in  the  diary ;  but  what  little  there  is  said 
of  him  conveys  somehow  the  idea  of  an 
amiable,  well-meaning  man,  who,  in  a 
more  bracing  political  atmosphere,  might 
have  been  a  good  king,  if  not  a  very  great 
or  wise  one.  A  pleasant  little  picture  is 
given  of  the  king  and  queen  away  from 
Valladolid,  strolling  about  the  streets  of 
a  country  town  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
trusting  themselves  to  the  affection  of 
their  people,  without  their  usual  following 
of  attendants  or  Flemish  guard ;  and  for  a 
roaa  who  is  commonly  represented  as  the 


embodiment  of  bigotry  and  superstition, 
what  it  says  of  Philip  in  another  place 
is  remarkable.  Mentioning  the  king's 
departure  for  Burgos  on  a  Tuesday,  an 
unlucky  day  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  it  adds  that  he 
and  the  royal  family  made  a  point  of  set- 
ting out  on  their  journeys  on  that  day,  in 
order  to  uproot  and  do  away  with  the 
idea.  It  is  hardly  worth  observing  that 
Pinheiro  had  no  motive  for  flattering  por- 
traiture of  potent  personages  in  a  diary 
which,  it  IS  clear,  was  originally  intended 
only  for  the  eye  of  some  friend  who  was 
interested  in  Spain,  and  who  appears  to 
have  accompanied  him  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  visit. 

He  was  greatly  struck  by  the  general 
affability  and  condescension  of  the  gran- 
dees, but  at  the  same  time  he  was  amused 
by  the  childish  lengths  to  which  punctilio 
was  carried  in  Castile,  more  especially  in 
the  matter  of  titles;  one  of  the  minor  con- 
sequences, very  likely,  of  the  diminished 
power  and  political  importance  of  the  no- 
bility since  the  time  of  Charles  V.  Dukes 
and  grandees  considered  themselves  ag- 
grieved if  the  title  of  ExceUncia  was  with- 
held from  them ;  not  to  address  a  Conde 
as  Sehoria  was  in  the  highest  degree 
offensive;  while  the  vuestra  merced^  the 
univeral  usted —  **  your  worship  "  —  of  the 
present  day,  almost  amounted  to  a  down- 
right insult.  Things  had  even  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  damages  for  non-observ- 
ance of  these  points  were  recoverable  in 
the  law  courts.  He  cites  a  case  which  is 
in  its  way  an  illustration  of  feminine  per- 
tinacity. An  old  lady  who  strongly  ob- 
jected to  these  niceties,  and  called  every 
one  indiscriminately  tnerced^  visiting  the 
dowager  Condesa  de  Lemus,  addressed 
her  in  that  form.  The  condesa,  urged  by 
her  relatives,  took  her  remedy  at  law,  and 
obtained  a  decree.  When  they  came  to 
enforce  payment,  the  old  lady  called  out 
to  her  major-domo,  **Go,  pay  this  servant 
of  her  worship  the  condesa  at  once  ;  and 
tell  him  that  if  her  worship  wants  to  find 
out  a  way  of  making  herself  rich  and  me 
poor,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  meet  me  very 
often." 

He  reports  an  encounter  of  the  same 
sort  between  two  famous  men  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign  —  the  great  Duke  of  Alva 
and  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  the  sol- 
dier, statesman,  diplomatist,  poet,  histo- 
rian, and,  greatest  distinction  of  all,  author 
of  **  Lazarillode  Tormes.'*  Meeting  Men- 
doza by  chance,  the  duke,  fancying  that 
he  might  take  a  liberty  with  a  man  who 
had  formerly  served  under  him,  threw  his 
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arms  round  his  neck  and  hailed  him  with, 
**  Welcome,  Cahallero!"  A  Mendoza, 
and  least  of  all  Don  Die;;o,  was  not  likely 
to  stand  this  familiarity,  even  from  a  To- 
ledo and  a  descendant  of  the  emperors  of 
the  East ;  so  the  poet  capped  the  saluta- 
tion by  returning  the  embrace  with,  **  Very 
welcome,  my  tulip!"  —  if  it  be  allowable 
so  to  translate  the  Spanish  familiar  term 
of  endearment,  micara  de  Pascua, 

The  British  Museum  MS.  of  the  diary 
has  no  title-page  or  description  prefixed 
to  it;  but  these  are  supplied  by  the  other, 
a  more  recent  one,  Sefior  Gayangos  thinks, 
which  was  sent  to  him  from  Portugal  by 
its  owner.  Dr.  Peres.  In  imitation  of 
the  pompous  pedantry  of  the  then  domi- 
nant culto  school,  Pinheiro  calls  his  notes 
**Fastigenia"  or  **Fastos  Geniaes,'*  and 
says  they  were  found  in  Merlin^s  tomb, 
along  with  the  "  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail," 
by  the  archbishop  Turpin.  He  divided 
them  into  two  sections  —  the  *'Philipis- 
trea,"  dealing  with  the  festivities  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  prince  Philip ; 
and  the  **  Pratilogia,"  which  treats  of  the 
humors,  manners,  and  conversation  of 
the  Prado,  more  especially  of  the  ladies 
frequenting  it.  To  these  he  added  af- 
terwards a  third,  with  the  title  of  **Pin- 
cigraffa,"  an  account,  historical  and  de- 
scriptive, of  Valladolid  {plim  Pincia),  which 
Don  Pascual  considers  to  be  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  description  extant  of 
Valladolid  as  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  of  which  he  has  given  a  trans- 
lation in  extenso,  as  he  has  also  of  a  sort 
of  appendix,  possibly  not  the  work  of 
Thom^  Pinheiro,  describing  a  not  over- 
creditable  adventure  of  that  brilliant  scamp 
Juan  de  Tassis,  second  Count  Villamedi- 
ana,  whose  tragic  end  early  in  the  next 
reign  is  still  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Span- 
ish history. 

From  the  •*  Pratilogia "  he  gives  no 
extracts,  as  it  is,  he  says,  merely  a  record 
of  the  diarist's  gallantries  and  amatory 
adventures,  which,  moreover,  seem  to  be 
told  in  a  style  formed  on  that  of  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  and  stufifed  with  whole 
passages  taken  from  the  palmerins,  Pri- 
mal^on,  Florisei  de  Niquea,  and  Amadis 
of  Greece;  and  very  likely  Thom^  Pin- 
heiro is  not,  in  this  division  of  his  diary, 
a  particularly  edifying  writer.  It  is  clear, 
indeed,  from  divers  of  the  extracted  pas- 
sages, that  he  was  not,  any  more  than 
his  successors,  De  Graromont,  Pepys,  or 
D'Aulnoy,  one  who  wrote  virginibus  pu- 
erisque;  and  he  himself  confesses  as  much 
with  great  candor  and  sprightliness  in 
some  preliminary  observations  addressed 


to  the  friend  for  whose  benefit  he  recorded 
his  experiences.  "To  prevent  any  mis- 
understanding," he  says,  '*i  must  warn 
you  not  to  be  shocked  if  you  find  any  ob- 
jectionable expressions  in  my  book,  for  I 
never  learned  theology,  and  very  likely 
have  said  hundreds  of  indecorous  things 
in  this  diary  of  life  at  court.  If  I  seem  to 
you  rather  too  free-spoken  in  the  stories 
and  anecdotes  I  repeat,  remember  that  it 
is  only  in  the  house  of  a  man  that  has 
been  hanged  that  we  must  not  on  any  ac- 
count mention  a  rope;  the  virtuous  and 
pure  like  myself  have  more  freedom  of 
speech."  As  has  been  already  said,  the 
worthy  judge  never  for  an  instant  betrays 
his  calling,  or  drops  a  hint  of  the  business 
that  brought  him  to  Valladolid.  So  far 
as  the  reader  of  the  diary  can  perceive, 
his  onlv  serious  occupation  there  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  gallivanting.  His  mornings 
may  have  been  taken  up  with  arguing  the 
case  of  his  jurisdiction  with  Franqueza, 
and  poring  over  dry  precedents;  bat  if 
so,  he  amply  indemnified  himself  after- 
wards. Whenever  he  caught  sight  of  a 
mantilla  that  seemed  to  hold  out  a  prom- 
ise of  a  pretty  face,  or  got  a  glimpse  of  a 
pair  of  bright  eyes  in  a  passing  coach, 
he  was  o£E  at  once  in  pursuit,  and  never 
slackened  sail  until  he  had  overhauled  the 
chase  and  poured  in  a  broadside  of  blan- 
dishment and  badinage.  On  his  own  show- 
ing, he  was  by  no  means  victorious  in 
these  encounters ;  but  this,  of  course,  may 
possibly  be  only  the  magnanimity  of' a 
conqueror.  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos, 
however,  says  that  in  the  '*  Pratilogia,** 
which  speciallv  treats  of  this  kind  of  skir- 
mishing, the  fair  Vallesolitanas  seem  al- 
ways to  have  held  their  own,  and  given 
him  at  least  as  good  as  he  brought.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  always  acknowledges 
their  wit  and  readiness  of  repartee  hand- 
somely, and  even  more  than  handsomely. 
"With  the  Valladolid  girls,"  he  savs, 
quoting  one  of  Sancho  Panza^s  proverbs, 
"there's  no  good  in  trying  to  play  with 
false  dice;** and  the  numerous  instances 
he  gives  of  their  "quick  answers  "  proves 
them  to  have  been  mistresses  of  what 
would  be  called  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
"chafiE"  —  though,  as  he  himself  admits, 
these  things  transferred  to  paper  lose  a 
great  deal  of  their  point  and  sparkle,  and 
to  us,  of  course,  they  are  necessarily  flat- 
ter than  yesterday's  champagne. 

Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  we  get  a  droll 
story,  as  in  the  explanation  of "  Talk  as 
you  go,  as  the  wife  of  the  man  that  was 
hanged  said,"  —  referring  to  the  case  of 
the  roan  on  bis  way  to  execution,  who 
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voice,  and  with  an  accent  of  singular  re- 
finement. She  moved  softly  and  grace- 
fully; and  she  had.  In  her  plain  print 
gown,  white  cap  and  apron,  a  strange  air 
of  being  remarkably  well  dressed. 

**  I  think  you  are  right  about  that  par- 
lor-maid, Louie,'*  said  Edmund  to  his 
cousin,  by-andby.  **She  is  a  most  strik- 
ing person." 

"To  tell  the  truth,  she  alarms  me  a 
little,*'  said  Louie ;  **she  is  so  impressive 
and  so  severe.'* 

**  Yes,  she  looks  severe.  I  should  think 
she  was  rather  unapproachable  to  the 
other  servants.  Where  did  Aunt  Ellen 
get  her?" 

**  Oh,  she  came  from  another  situation 
in  the  usual  way,  and  with  an  excellent 
character;  and  Aunt  Ellen  and  Barker 
don't  appear  to  have  noticed  anything  odd 
in  her.  Perhaps  she  has  been  an  actress 
in  a  second-rate  theatre  and  caught  the 
trick  of  moving  and  speaking  like  that." 

"It  must  have  been  a  first-rate  theatre, 
I  think,"  said  Edmund,  smiling  a  little  at 
the  vast  difference  between  the  staid  and 
composed  manner  of  his  aunt's  paragon  of 
parlor-maids  and  the  vivacious  airs  and 
graces  of  an  inferior  actress. 

They  fell  to  talking  of  other  things,  and 
Edmund  thought  no  more  of  Caroline 
the  parlor-maid,  until  she  again  came  into 
his  sight  at  lunch  time.  He  was  then 
struck  anew  by  everything  that  he  had 
observed  before,  and  the  riddle  began  to 
lay  a  stronger  hold  upon  his  curiositv. 
For  assuredly  there  was  a  riddle.  This 
young  woman's  peculiarities  were  not 
merely  those  of  a  manner  that  might  per 
haps  have  been  acquired.  Watching  her, 
he  noticed  that  her  hands  were  long,  tinely 
moulded,  and  distinctively  highbred ;  her 
face  on  observation  lost  the  character  of 
sternness  and  remained  proud  and  quietly 
sad. 

He  continued  his  scrutiny  for  two  or 
three  days  and  noted  many  little  facts 
about  her.  He  remarked  that  she  wore  no 
cheap  ornaments,  that  the  colors  of  her 
dresses  were  well  chosen,  and  that  her 
manner  was  always  even  and  self-pos- 
sessed. But  at  the  end  of  these  days  he 
was  no  nearer  to  a  consistent  theory  about 
her  than  at  the  beginning.  He  spoke  of 
her  again  to  Louie. 

"  1  have  been  noticing  this  mysterious 
Caroline,"  said  he,  "and  she  seems  more 
mysterious  than  ever." 

"  I  am  getting  used  to  her,"  said  Louie, 
**  and  1  begin  to  think  with  Aunt  Ellen, 
that  she  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being 
such  an  excellent  servant." 


Edmund  was  a  little  disappointed.  His 
own  curiosity  had  become  engaged,  and  it 
was  chilling  to  be  be  reminded  that  there 
might  after  all  be  nothing  to  be  curious 
about. 

"  I  wish  you  would  ask  her  something 
about  herself,"  said  he,  after  a  minute  or 
so. 

•*  Oh,  I  couldn't  I  "  cried  Louie.  •*  Aunt 
Ellen  wouldn't  like  it.  And,  besides,  it 
would  seem  so  very  odd.  What  excuse 
could  I  have?  She  never  looks  tired,  or 
ill,  or  does  her  work  badly.  And  then,  sup- 
pose she  really  told  me  some  very  extraor- 
dinary story,  what  should  I  do?  I  should 
feel  that  I  ought  to  tell  Aunt  Ellen,  and  yet 
I  should  feel  that  it  was  not  fair  to  tell  her. 
Oh,  no;  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  try  to 
know  too  much  about  one's  servants. 
Mamma  always  says  so." 

Edmund  said  no  more,  and  his  further 
observation  of  Caroline  proceeded  in  si- 
lence. It  was  the  problem  that  interested 
him,  not  the  girl ;  he  wondered  and  con- 
jectured, calmly  and  critically.  One  Sun- 
day evening  he  met  Caroline  walking 
alone  in  the  village,  and  having  by  this 
lime  noted  every  point  of  indoor  observa- 
tion, was  quite  excited  by  the  opportunity 
of  judging  such  details  as  bonnet  and 
mantle.  Both  were  simple  in  the  extreme, 
yet  when  he  saw  her  in  this  walking  cos- 
tume, Edmund's  last  lingering  doubt  was 
at  an  end.  She  was  not,  by  rights,  a 
servant;  no,  not  even  a  shop-girl;  she 
was  a  woman  trained  in  the  ways  of  good 
society.  And  with  this  conviction,  which 
was  equally  inexplicable  and  immovable, 
an  element  of  pity  and  sympathy  crept  in. 
Beside  the  interest  in  the  mystery  began 
to  arise  an  interest  in  the  woman.  She 
occupied  his  mind  more  and  more.  He 
grew  to  be  inwardly  attentive  whenever 
she  was  in  the  room,  and  to  let  no  word 
or  movement  of  hers  escape  him.  And  in 
proportion  as  this  new,  this  personal,  in- 
terest increased,  there  increased  with  it 
an  unconsidered  and  almost  unrecognized 
desire  of  concealment.  But  several  days 
passed  uneventfully,  and  brought  no  new 
food  to  his  ever  hungrier  curiosity. 

At  last  one  morning  he  went  the  length 
of  getting  up  early  in  order  to  find  her 
laying  the  table  for  break*fast.  He  came 
down  Quietly;  the  dining-room  door  was 
open ;  he  heard  her  singing  to  herself  as 
she  moved  about  the  room.  He  stopped 
short  and  stood  still  outside.  What  was 
this  ?  She  was  singing  the  complaint 
from  Cluck's  "  Orpheus :  "  "  Che  far6,  o 
che  far6,  seoza  Eurydice." 

Now  the  song  is  familiar  enough,  and 
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Edmund  knew  it  well;  but  was  ever  any 
English  servant-maid  known  to  sing  it? 
He  felt  quite  a  rush  of  sudden  pleasure, 
and  did  not  pause  at  the  moment  to  in- 
quire of  himself  wherefore.  He  gathered 
himself  together  and  went  in.  The  song 
instantly  stopped. 

**  Good-morning,  Caroline." 

**  Good-morning,  sir." 

"That's  rather  an  unusual  song  you 
were  singing." 

For  a  moment  he  fancied  that  she 
looked  confused,  but  her  voice  was  quite 
undisturbed  as  she  replied  :  "  I  have  heard 
the  young  ladies  sing  it." 

She  went  away  at  that  point,  and  when 
presently  she  returned,  bringing  eggs  and 
rolls,  it  was  he  who  was  confused,  for  she 
caught  him  singing,  *'  Che  far6." 

In  the  same  moment  Nelly  came  bus- 
tling in,  exclaiming  in  surprise  at  finding 
her  cousin  down  before  her. 

Edmund  replied  gaily.  He  was  in  ex- 
cellent spirits ;  he  seemed,  as  Louisa  pres- 
ently told  him,  like  a  man  who  had  just 
heard  good  news. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  he  was  left 
alone,  he  found  a  new  wish  reigning  in  his 
thoughts  ;  a  wish  so  urgent  as  to  be  al- 
most a  resolution.  He  must,  he  would, 
speak  to  Caroline,  explain  to  her  his  pity, 
his  sympathy,  his  eager  desire  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  something  for  her.  Her 
image,  on  which  he  had  now  brooded  for 
ten  days,  had  become  very  moving  to  him  ; 
and  it  h:?d  also  become  very  near.  To 
him  her  external  self,  with  all  its  slight 
changes  of  aspect,  and  her  inner  self,  as 
he  conceived  it,  and  her  anomalous  posi- 
tion, were  the  familiar  tenants  of  his  brain ; 
he  had  almost  forgotten  that  this  inti- 
macy of  the  thoughts  was  but  one-sided. 
He  had  not  as  yet  made  out  any  plan  or 
fixed  any  time  {or  speaking  to  Caroline ; 
he  had  only  perceived  clearly  that  he 
could  not  be  satisfied  until  be  had  done 
so. 

Nelly  remarked,  after  dinner,  that  she 
wanteci  a  book  taken  up  to  the  vicarage, 
and  that  she  feared  the  gardener  had  al- 
ready gone  home. 

**  1  would  send  one  of  the  maids,"  said 
Mrs.  Marston,  **  but  it  is  Caroline's  even- 
ing out,  so  I  dod't  like  to  send  her  on  an 
errand." 

**Oh,  give  me  your  book,  Nelly;  Til 
take  it,"  said  Edmund. 

It  was  so  much  the  natural  thing  that  he 
should  say  this,  that  no  one  thought  of 
suspecting  a  secondary  motive.  Probably 
he  would  have  said  it  without  any  such 
motive ;   but  he  had  one,  and  his  con- 


science reproved  bim.  He  took  the  book 
and  carried  it  up-stairs,  but  lingered, 
watching  from  his  window,  which  com- 
manded the  garden  gate,  till  he  saw  Car- 
oline go  out.    Then  he  hastened  down. 

'*  Aren't  you  gone  vet,  Edmund  ?"  cried 
Louisa,  as  he  passed  the  open  door  of  the 
room. 

And  Edmund,  as  he  answered,  held  an 
addressed  letter  rather  ostentatiously  in 
his  hand.  He  had  written  it  earlier  in 
the  day,  but  duplicity  was  gaining  upon 
him,  and  he  hoped  it  might  oe  taken  for 
granted  that  he  had  stayed  to  write. 

He  hurried  out.  Caroline  was  still  to 
sight.  That  was  well.  Then  he  would  go 
slowly.  He  loitered  along  idly.  Caroline 
walked  at  a  good  pace,  and  turned  aside 
from  the  village.  This  road  would  take 
her  through  a  bit  of  copse,  and  across  a 
common.  Edmund  instantly  struck  aside, 
and  took  a  circuitous  route  towards  the 
copse.  By  putting  forth  his  utmost  speed, 
he  hoped  to  enter  from  the  farther  end, 
and  meet  her  about  midway.  The  path 
through  the  copse  was  a  good  deal  fre- 
quented ;  still,  it  was  less  open  than  the 
common,  and  the  villagers,  after  all,  were 
but  the  villagers. 

Caroline,  walking  slowly  between  the 
trees,  presently  came  to  a  little  wooden 
bench,  and  sat  down.  This  point,  if  Ed- 
mund had  but  known  it,  was  generally  the 
goal  of  her  "evening  out"  walk.  But 
Edmund  did  not  know,  and  as  he  came 
farther  and  farther  into  the  copse  and  saw 
no  figure  upon  the  path,  he  began  to  feel 
keenly  disappointed.  But  suddenly  be 
saw  her  sitting  quietly  with  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap;  be  came  to  her  side  and 
stood  still.  She  looked  up,  a  little  sur- 
prised perhaps,  but,  as  usual,  calm  and 
collected. 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you  here,"  said 
Edmund.    "  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you." 

His  tone  was  very  serious  —  more  seri- 
ous, perhaps,  than  he  knew  or  intended. 
Caroline  did  not,  as  he  had  rather  feared 
she  might,  show  either  alarm  or  distrust. 
She,  in  her  position  as  a  servant,  had  bad 
many  opportunities  of  judging  Edmund, 
and  her  estimate  of  him  was  high.  If  be 
wanted  to  speak  to  her,  it  would  be  be- 
cause he  had  really  something  to  say. 
She  listened,  therefore,  with  grave  atten- 
tion. 

**  1  can't  help  seeing,"  said  he  —  "  do 
one  could  help  seeing — that  the  positioo 
which  you  are  occupying  in  my  aant*s 
house  is  not  natural  to  you.  You  are  not 
accustomed  to  be  a  servant.  You  are  an 
educated  woman.    Cannot  something  be 
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done  to  |pve  you  back  the  life  for  which 
you  are  fit  ?  " 

Caroline  did  not  hasten  to  reply.  Her 
manner  of  hearinj;  him  would  alone,  have 
sufficed  to  convince  him  that  she  was  not 
what  she  chose  to  seem.  There  was 
neither  the  flutter  nor  the  humility  of  one 
who  felt  herself  socially  inferior. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  this," 
said  she.  **But  I  do  not  wish  for  any 
different  life.  The  way  I  am  living  now 
is  my  own  choice,  my  own  action.*' 

**  But  it  doesn't  —  it  can*t  —  satisfy 
you." 

She  hesitated  a  little.  "It  satisfies  me 
as  well  as  any  life  could  now.  All  that  I 
hope  or  wish  is  to  be  let  alone." 

Edmund  reddened.  **  You  make  me 
feel,"  said  he,  **  that  I  have  been  impertt* 
nent  and  intrusive." 

She  put  out  her  hand  quickly.  "No, 
no.  No,  indeed.  But  if  any  one  be^an 
to  talk  about  me  or  wonder  about  me,  1 
should  have  to  go  away." 

"You  won't  go  away  because  of  this, 
to-night,  these  few  words  of  mine  ?  "  ex< 
claimed  Edmund,  alarmed  by  some  such 
menace  in  her  face. 

Again  she  hesitated  a  little.  "You 
said,"  said  she,  "  that  no  one  could  help 
seeing  that  I  was  not  a  servant.  Have 
other  people  said  so  to  you,  and  you  to 
them?" 

She  spoke  in  a  voice  less  guarded  and 
restrained  than  before,  and  the  tone  of 
appeal  moved  Edmund  exceedingly. 

**  My  cousin  Louie  noticed  it  at  first; 
she  said  a  word  or  two,  the  first  day  I  was 
here.  That  made  me  notice  you.  After- 
wards, about  a  week  back,  when  I  spoke 
to  her,  she  did  not  seem  to  see  the  dif- 
ference so  plainly.  Since  then,  I  have 
spoken  to  no  one,  but  I,  myself,  have  seen 
the  difference  more  and  more  clearly  until 
I  could  no  longer  help  speaking  to  you. 
But  my  aunt  seems  never  to  have  seen  it 
—  or  Nelly." 

She  smiled,  a  strange,  wondering  little 
smile,  half  sarcastic  and  wholly  sad,  and 
did  not  speak.  Perhaps  she  supposed 
that  he  would  now  depart.  But  his  mind 
wa.<^  not  yet  at  ease,  and  he  ppesentlv  said, 
•*  You  won't  make  me  feel  that  I  have 
driven  you  away,  will  you?" 

Caroline  considered,  doubtfully,  and  an- 
swered in  her  turn  by  a  question. 

•*  Can  I  be  quite  sure  that  you  will  for- 
get all  about  this,  and  never  speak  to  roe 
a^ain,  except  as  your  aunt's  servant  ?  " 

•*  As  to  forgetting,"  returned  Edmund 
honestly,  "it  is  no  use  to  say  I  shall  for- 
ger, because  I  shan't.    That^s  beyond  my 
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power  to  promise.  But  I'll  do  all  in  my 
power  not  to  trouble  you  by  a  word  or 
look,  to  remind  you  that  I  have  not  for- 
gotten." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Caroline.  And  as 
he  still  made  no  sign  of  intending  to  leave 
the  place,  she  stood  up  and  turned  to  go 
on. 

"  One  word,"  said  Edmund,  rather  hur- 
riedly. "  I  don't  know,  of  course,  how 
you  are  circumstanced.  But  I  should  be 
so  glad  —  may  I  hope,  if  you  should  be  in 
need  of  a  friend,  you  will  think  of  me  as 
one  ?  " 

"  I  will,  indeed.     Thank  you  so  much." 

She  made,  for  the  moment,  no  pretence 
of  being  other  than  his  equal,  and  gave 
him  her  hand  frankly. 

Edmund  went  on  to  the  vicarage  with 
Nelly's  book,  and  Caroline  walked  on, 
through  the  copse^  to  the  common ;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  supposed  that  the  tbouj^hts 
of  each  were  chiefly  busy  with  the  words 
of  the  other. 

The  young  man  abstained  carefully  from 
coming  down  early  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  He  even  abstained  from  look- 
ing at  Caroline  when  she  came  into  the 
room  in  the  course  of  the  meal.  As  for 
her,  she  wore  her  accustomed  look  of  com- 
posed self-possession. 

Edmund  was  not  at  home  that  day  to 
lunch,  and  came  in  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  rooms  were  empty,  and  tea  was  pres- 
ently brought  him  by  Caroline. 

"Is  my  aunt  out  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Mrs.  Marston  and  the  young  ladies 
are  gone  to  Copley,  and  will  be  home  to 
dinner,"  she  replied. 

Both  had  spoken  scrupulously  in  char- 
acter; but  both  felt  that  this  was  but  an 
ostrich-like  pretence.  He  watched  her 
set  everything  ready  for  him,  and  light  a 
little  spirit  lamp  beneath  a  brass  kettle, 
and  as  he  watched  her  it  seemed  to  him 
amazing  that  any  human  being  could  be 
so  blind  as  to  take  her  for  a  mere  average 
parlor-maid. 

She  had  left  the  room  perhaps  five  min- 
utes when  the  bell  was  rung  violently. 
She  hastened  up,  and  saw  a  stream  of 
water  running  over  the  table.  Edmund 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  I  have  overturned  this  kettle,"  said 
he,  turning  but  half  round  as  he  spoke. 

"Have  you  scalded  yourself?"  asked 
Caroline,  in  a  steady  voice. 

"  Why,  yes,  a  little.  It  was  a  clumsy 
thing  to  do." 

"Let  roe  see,"  said  she;  and  he  held 
out  his  right  hand,  from  which  he  had 
poshed  up  the  sleeve. 
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Both  wrist  and  hand  were  scalded,  not 
indeed  very  severely,  but  sufficiently  to 
cause  much  pain,  and  to  demand  prompt 
attendance.  Caroline  made  no  exclama- 
tion, but  she  was  as  pale  as  the  sufferer 
himself. 

*Mt  wants  some  oil,  and  to  be  bound 
up,"  said  she.  **That  will  ease  the  pain. 
Had  you  not  better  let  a  doctor  see  it  ?  " 

"  No  —  there's  not  so  much  of  it." 

**  I  think  you  had  better,"  she  persisted, 
and  went  away. 

She  told  her  tale  in  the  kitchen,  asked 
for  oil  and  linen,  and  sent  the  housemaid 
with  directions  to  the  gardener  to  fetch  a 
doctor.  Mrs.  Barker,  the  housekeeper, 
was  always  flurried  and  helpless  in  the  face 
of  an  accident,  and  was^hankful  to  receive 
instructions  instead  of  giving  them.  She 
hurried  away  to  fetch  old  linen,  and  Caro- 
line returned  with  a  flask  of  salad-oil  to 
the  drawing*room,  where  she  anointed  and 
bandaged  the  injured  arm  with  the  utmost 
gentleness.  Edmund,  even  under  these 
unusual  circumstances,  observed  his  prom- 
ise punctually,  and  suffered  no  word  or 
look  of  any  significance  to  escape  him. 
But  when  each  knows  that  the  word  or 
look  would  be  there,  is  the  suppression  of 
much  avail  ? 

It  was  Caroline  who  seemed  almost 
willing  to  let  the  barrier  fall.  **  Does  it 
hurt  very  much  ? "  she  asked  when  the 
bandaging  was  finished,  and  Mrs.  Barker 
had  gone  for  a  cloth  to  dry  the  table. 

**  It  does  hurt,"  he  confessed;  and  she 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  deep  commis- 
eration, so  that  he  could  no  longer  doubt 
that  her  fortitude  was  fortitude  indeed, 
and  in  no  degree  coldness  of  heart. 

A  little  later  came  home  the  aunt  and 
cousins,  full  of  pity  and  exclamations. 

**  And  to  think  that  we  were  all  out,  and 
that  there  was  nobody  to  do  anything  for 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Marston. 

'*  Oh,  but  the  whole  household  was  wait- 
ing on  me,"  said  Edmund  lightly ;  **  Barker 
fetched  me  rags,  and  Caroline  bandaged 
me  up,  and  Jane  ran  to  send  for  the  doc- 
tor." 

**  I  am  glad  that  Barker  was  so  sensi- 
ble," said  Mrs.  Marston;  **she  generally 
loses  her  head  in  an  emergency."  And 
Edmund  suffered  Mrs.  Barker's  praises  to 
go  unchallenged. 

The  young  man  lay  awake  that  night, 
feverish  and  unable  to  sleep  for  pain  ;  and 
all  through  the  night  Caroline's  look  of 
compassion  haunted  him.  For  such  a 
look  he  would  be  content  to  scald  himself 
as  often  as  she  would  be  content  to  look. 
He  found  himself  brought  face  to  face 


with  this  thought,  and  stopped  short  with 
something  like  dismay  to  contemplate  it. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  could  be  in  love 
with  a  woman  of  whom  he  only  knew  with 
certainty  that  she  had  abandoned  the  sta- 
tion of  a  gentlewoman  for  that  of  a  servant- 
maid?  But  in  the  moment  of  shaping 
such  a  question  he  assured  himself  indig- 
nantly that  this  was  not  all  he  knew.  Had 
he  not  watched  her  day  by  day,  and  seen 
her  always  dignified  and  gentle,  full  in 
every  word  and  action  of  a  refinement 
that  could  only  belong  to  a  noble-minded 
woman  ?  As  he  recalled  her  image,  he  felt 
the  influence  of  something  sweet,  sad,  and 
exquisitely  harmonious.  What  was  the 
story  behind  that  self-controlled  face? 
Surely  she  must  have  gone  through 
strange  and  profound  trouble ;  she  spoke 
hopelessly  of  her  own  life ;  she  declared 
that  she  desired  nothing.  He  was  sure 
—  his  mind  refused  to  be  otherwise  than 
sure  —  that  she  was  not  to  blame.  Yet 
the  more  he  thought  of  her,  the  less  could 
he  frame  a  possible  explanation  of  her 
past  and  her  present. 

The  next  day  was  a  troubled  and  anx- 
ious one  for  him.  He  began  to  dread  that 
he  might  betray  himself  to  bis  relations. 
To  ask  Caroline  for  a  piece  of  bread,  to 
let  her  fill  his  glass,  to  speak  to  her  as  to 
an  ordinary  attendant,  was  more  than  he 
could  trust  himself  to  do.  It  filled  him 
with  the  strangest  twofold  feelings  when 
she  performed  any  such  service  for  him ; 
he  was  indignant  that  she  should  fulfil 
such  tasks,  and  at  the  same  time  he  expe- 
rienced an  odd,  half-humiliating  delight. 
At  one  moment  he  felt  like  King  Co- 
phetua,  and  at  the  next  like  the  squire*s 
son  of  low  degree  who  wooed  a  king*s 
daughter.  And  so  out  of  the  tumult  of 
his  emotions  a  determination  evolved  it- 
self. He  must  go  away  from  the  place, 
and  before  he  went  he  must  speak  to  Car- 
oline. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  Caroline  bad 
brought  in  tea,  and  was  again  lighting 
that  little  lamp,  he  said  to  his  cousin : 
"  Louie,  will  you  write  me  a  post-card  to 
tell  Jim  I  shall  be  home  on  Monday?" 

**On  Monday,  Edmund!  so  soon? 
Why,  this  is  Saturday." 

**Yes,  I  know;  but  I  think  I  must  ^o 
back.     There  are  two  or  three  reasons." 

*'  I  could  give  four  or  five  for  your  stay- 
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"So  could  I,"  said  Edmund  with  a  lit- 
tle sigh.     "  But  I  must  go  all  the  same." 

Caroline  of  course  gave  no  sign  that 
she  so  much  as  heard  this  conversation  ; 
but  she  understood  that  the  resolve  vrss 
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meant  for  her  ears  too,  and  told  herself 
that  it  was  more  delicate  and  courteous 
on  his  part  to  go. 

On  Sunday  Edmund  found  himself  ex- 
tremely restless  and  unhappy.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  he  encoura^^ed  a  belief  in  the 
terrible  severity  of  his  physical  sufferings. 
In  the  evening  he  strolled  out  alone,  re- 
fusing companionship  on  the  ground  that 
his  state  of  temper  made  him  intolerable 
to  himself,  and  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
be  equally  disagreeable  to  any  one  else. 
And  when  he  was  gone  the  three  ladies 
agreed  among  themselves  that  not  even 
the  best  tempered  of  men  could  endure 
pain  fairly  well. 

Edmund  walked,  first,  to  the  little  wood 
where  he  had  t>efore  met  Caroline.  He 
had  a  great  fear  that  she  might  be  gone 
to  church  and  that  he  should  miss  her. 
But  as  he  walked  hastily  along  the  wood- 
land path,  he  saw  a  slowly  advancing 
figure  before  him.  Yes,  she  was  here. 
He  hurried  on  and  came  up  with  her. 

**  1  did  so  hope  that  I  might  find  you 
here,"  saidJie. 

She  paused  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
face  of  extreme  gravity.  His  own  tone 
had  been  serious  and  free  from  any  intru- 
sive note  of  compliment.  She  seemed 
willing  to  leave  him  a  moment  for  expla- 
nation before  she  uttered  any  reproof. 

**  I  know  that  I  was  not  to  speak  to  you 
again ;  but  I  mast.  I  am  going  to-mor- 
row morning,  you  know  that.  I  would 
not  have  tried  to  speak  to  yoa  until  this 
evening.*' 

She  was  still  silent;  but  the  absence  of 
reproof  was  in  itself  a  permission  to  pro- 
ceed. She  had  walked  on,  but  had  slack- 
ened her  pace,  and  Edmund  walked  be- 
side her. 

*'  I  must  speak  to  you  for  this  once,  not 
as  what  you  pretend  to  be  —  I  beg  your 
pardon  —  as  what  yoa  seem  to  be  —  but 
as  what  you  are.'* 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?**  she  interrupted 
hastily. 

**  I  mean  that  I  must  speak  to  you  as  if 
we  had  met  in  the  ordinary  way  that  equals 
meet  each  other  —  as  if  you  had  been  my 
aunt's  visitor.** 

She  put  no  second  question,  but  her 
glance  betrayed  some  discomposure. 

**I  never  can  think  of  you  otherwise 
than  as  if  1  had  met  you  so.  The  only 
difference  is  that  I  might  have  told  you 
then  in  my  aunt's  drawing-room  what  now 
I  have  to  tell  you  here  —  that  I  shall 
never  be  really  happy  again  if  you  tell  me 
to  go  away  from  you  and  to  lose  sight  of 
you." 
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Stop,  stop  1  **  cried  she.    But  Edmund 
continued. 

**I  cannot  stop.  You  must  hear  me 
out.  It  is  no  trifling  matter.  You  must 
let  me  speak  plainly,  and  give  me  a  plain 
answer.** 

*'Oh,  this  is  all  a  mistake! *'  murmured 
Caroline.  She  was  very  much  moved 
now,  disturbed,  agitated.  Her  voice  was 
full  of  pain. 

"No;  itis.no  mistake,"  said  Edmund. 
**  I  am  not  a  susceptible  fool  who  fancies 
himself  in  love  with  a  dozen  women  one 
after  another,  nor  yet  a  l>oy  to  follow  a 
moment's  impulse.  1  know  what  I  feel 
and  I  have  thought  of  what  I  say.  And 
I  say  this:  that  you  are  the  only  woman 
whom,  deep  down  in  my  heart,  I  have 
ever  cared  for,  or  wished  to  think  of  as 
my  wife." 

"But  you  don't  know  anything  about 
me.     It  is  madness." 

**  I  know  a  great  deal  about  you.  I 
have  watched  you,  day  after  day,  for 
weeks.  I  know  that  you  are  brave  and 
strong,  and  self-control  led  and  gentle.  1 
know  that  I  would  believe  your  single 
word  against  the  world.  I  don't  ask  you 
to  love  me  now  —  it  isn't  possible  —  but 
let  me  see  you ;  let  me  have  a  chance  of 
your  knowing  me." 

**  Wait,"  said  she,  and  they  walked  on 
for  some  few  yards  in  silence.  A  little 
sound,  a  quick-caught  breath,  startled 
him;  looking  at  her  he  saw  that  tears 
were  running  down  her  face.  He  gave 
an  impulsive  movement,  a  half-spoken 
word  —  she  lifted  her  hand  and  stopped 
him. 

'*  I  must  tell  you,"  said  she ;  "  1  must 
tell  you  about  myself."  They  came  to 
the  little  seat  among  the  trees.  She  sat 
down  and  Edmund  sat  by  her,  waiting. 
Her  few  tears  were  over;  she  was  her 
calm  self  again. 

"  To  begin  with,"  said  she,  **  my  name 
is  not  Caroline  Sharphill;  it  is  Caroline 
Montague."  She  stopped  there,  and 
looked  at  him.  **  I  thought,  perhaps,  the 
name  might  be  familiar  to  you."  But  he 
shook  his  head.  **  I  have  not  any  father 
and  mother ;  they  died  long  ago.  I  lived 
with  an  uncle  and  aunt  and  cousins.  I 
had  a  rich  cousin  on  my  father's  side, 
whom  I  used  to  go  and  see  sometimes, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  be  likely,  as 
they  said,  to  *do  something  for  me.' 
When  I  was  about  eighteen,  my  cousin 
sent  for  me  to  go  and  live  with  him.  He 
was  old  and  nearly  always  ill.  He  was 
always  altering  his  will  and  threatening  to 
alter  it,  and    talking  about  leaving  his 
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money  to  this  person  and  that  person.** 
She  paused  a  moment.  **  There  was  some 
one  else.  I  had  known  him  before,  at  my 
uncle's ;  we  cared  for  each  other,  but  all 
his  people  were  a<;ainst  it ;  he  was  not  so 
very  well  off,  but  he  was  very  clever,  and 
had  very  £;ood  prospects ;  they  thought  it 
would  ruin  his  future  if  he  married  a  poor 
woman.  And  then  at  my  cousin's  I  saw 
him  again.  And  so  time  went  on  for  three 
years.  We  were  engaged  at  last.  And 
then,  at  last,  my  cousin  had  been  getting 
worse,  and  he  had  to  take  a  preparation 
of  morphia,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  in  water. 
1  had  to  give  it  him  —  no  one  else  —  and 
the  morphia  was  kept  locked  up,  and  I 
had  the  key.  And  one  day  my  cousin 
made  another  will;  I  knew  about  it;  he 
told  me  that  he  left  nearly  everything  to 
me.  And  that  night  he  died  —  died  of 
poisoning  by  morphia." 

"Ah!"  said  Edmund  suddenly.  He 
knew  now  why  he  had  been  expected  to 
know  the  name  of  Caroline  Montague. 
He  remembered  the  case.  It  had  been 
the  talk  of  all  England  for  a  week  three 
years  ago;  to  this  day,  when  the  matter 
happened  to  be'  recalled,  opinions  were 
divided  as  to  the  girPs  innocence  or  guilt. 
He  remembered  suddenly  that  he  had 
thought  her  probably  guilty,  and  the 
thought  stabbed  him  now  like  a  knife. 
The  pang  which  he  had  felt  in  hearing  of 
her  lover  was  gone ;  he  only  longed  now 
to  assure  her  of  his  belief  in  her.  The 
protestation  in  words  seemed  almost  an 
insult;  he  put  his  hand  out  quickly  and 
took  hers.  She  answered  by  a  look  of 
gratitude  that  changed  all  her  face.  Only 
then  did  he  guess  how  much  she  must 
have  suffered.  From  that  moment  he 
knew  that  they  were  friends  at  least. 

**  Then  there  was  the  trial,"  she  began, 
but  Edmund  stopped  her. 

'*  I  know  —  I  know  all  about  that.  The 
verdict  was  not  guilty^  of  course ;  it  could 
not  be  otherwise." 

*'  It  ought  to  have  been  not  proven^  like 
the  old  Scotch  courts;  I  was  not  *not 
guilty'  in  people's  eyes.  No,  nor  am  I 
now.  I  have  heard  people  speak  of  it  —  at 
dinner  parties,  while  I  stood  behind  their 
chairs.  I  refused  my  cousin's  money ;  1 
have  never  touched  a  penny  of  it.  I  broke 
o£[  my  engagement.  And  then,  when  I 
had  to  earn  my  own  living,  I  chose  to  be 
a  servant.  How  could  I  go  and  teach  peo- 
ple's children  without  letting  them  know 
who  I  was?  But  I  don't  feel  that  it  is 
wrong  to  call  myself  Caroline  Sharphill  as 
a  parlor*maid.  And  no  one  guesses  ;  no 
one  thinks  of  finding  me  so.    As  for  the 


work,  I  don't  mind  it;  I  am  much  more 
independent  than  I  should  be  as  a  govern- 
ess ;  1  have  my  free  time  to  myself,  and 
1  earn  my  living  honestly." 

**  But  in  all  this  is  no  answer  to  me," 
said  Edmund.  **  1 1  makes  no  difference 
to  me.  I  love  you,  and  I  know  you.  If 
you  can  love  me,  all  this  is  no  barrier  be- 
tween us." 

*'lt  is,  it  is.  I  could  not  marry  you 
and  bring  you  this ;  you  don't  know  what 
it  is.  I  should  be  a  curse  upon  you,  and 
I  should  know  it.  It  is  impossible,  per- 
fectly impossible." 

*'  Is  it  impossible  because  you  still  love 
another  man  ?  " 

**  If  that  were  the  reason  I  should  have 
told  you.  No,  that  is  over.  I  could  never 
give  any  one  that  first  unreasoning  love 
again  ;  but  if  things  were  different,  I  can 
imagine  that  I  might  give  what  would  be 
really  better  and  even  really  truer." 

"  To  me  —  you  could  give  it  to  me  ?  " 

'*  Hush,  hush  I  I,  as  I  am,  can  love 
nobody.  It  is  all  gone.  Thoughts  of 
that  sort  cannot  lodge  with  me.  To  yoo 
I  feel  —  oh,  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  feel  of 
gratitude  and  thankfulness.  You  have 
made  the  world  easier  to  me  and  better. 
You  have  eased  the  feeling  that  I  have, 
so  often,  of  being  more  alone  than  if  I 
were  dead." 

She  laid  her  second  hand  above  his  -^ 
his  left,  unwounded  band,  that  still  held 
hers,  and  pressed  it  close  between  them. 

*'  My  friend,  my  dear,  dear  friend,"  said 
she,  and  then,  unloosing  her  hands,  she 
added  gently,  **  And  now,  go." 

*'  Go  1 "  echoed  Edmund  in  the  blankest 
surprise.  "  Go  —  when  you  have  just  told 
me  that  I  am  some  help  and  comfort  to 
you  I  Don't  you  understand  ?  That's  all 
I  care  about ;  these  other  outside  things 
are  all  nothing." 

**  Indeed  you  must  go,"  she  answered. 
'*  I  tell  you  in  plain  words,  I  cannot  marry 
you  or  any  one.  It  would  be  my  anhappi- 
ness.  I  speak  from  my  own  point  of  view 
—  it  is  the  only  way  in  such  a  matter. 
And  you  must  believe  that,  indeed,  I  am 
speaking  the  simple  truth." 

**  Your  unhappiness  —  it  would  be  yoar 
unhappiness  —  oh,  that's  a  hard  saying ! " 

She  did  not  repeat  it;  her  silence  was 
enough. 

"Do  you  say  so  because  of  this  doubt, 
this  hateful  accusation  ?  " 

She  took  a  moment  to  shape  her  answer. 

'*  I  say  so  because  I  do  not  love  yoo. 
Whether  it  would  be  possible  that  I  might, 
except  for  this,  I  can't  tell.  I  don't  know 
what  I   might  be  now,  except  for  this. 
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But  this  is,  and  I  am  what  I  am.  Oh, 
Mr.  Ellison,  don't  torment  me.  You  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  be  compelled  to  go 
down  again  into  the  deep  places  of  my 
own  soul.  I  had  begun  to  live  placidly  — 
all  on  the  surface  -^  and  now  I  shall  have 
to  remember  again." 

"  I  win  go,"  said  Edmund.  **The  one 
thing  for  me  now  is  to  clear  you.  Not 
that  it  matters  to  me.  There  needs  no 
disproof  to  my  mind.  But  it  must  be 
possible  to  prove  it  to  others  as  well ;  and 
that  shall  be  my  work.  I  will  come  back 
to  you  to  tell  you  that  the  last  doubt  is 
gone." 

Her  sad  smile  had  something  inscruta- 
ble in  it. 

"That  is  quite  impossible,*'  said  she. 
'*  All  that  could  be  done  was  done  before ; 
and  all  that  you  can  do  for  me  you  have 
done  already." 

"I  shall  try,"  he  answered;  **and  if  I 
fail,  then  I  shall  come  back  and  do  all  1 
can  to  urge  you  to  see  this  as  I  see  it,  as 
a  mere  imaginary  vapor,  a  nothing,  un- 
worthy to  be  reckoned  between  a  man  and 
a  woman  who  have  any  sincere  esteem  for 
each  other." 

**  I  wish,"  she  answered,  as  she  stood 
up  from  the  low  seat,  '*  that  I  could  pre- 
vail upon  you  not  to  waste  another  thought 
upon  all  this.  I  know  so  well  the  wretch- 
edness of  it  ail.  Believe  me,  believe  me, 
I  can  never  be  anything  to  you." 

**It  is  too  late  to  say  that.  You  are 
more  to  me  already  than  anything  in  the 
world.  If  I  should  never  see  your  face 
again  it  would  be  a  happiness  to  me  to 
work  for  you,  to  try  with  every  power  of 
mind  and  body  to  move  away  only  one 
little  point  of  the  things  that  make  people 
doubt  you." 

Caroline  heard  him  in  silence,  and  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  Yet  her 
emotion  as  she  listened  was  stronger  even 
than  his  as  he  spoke.  For  three  years 
now  no  words  of  afiFection  or  of  help  had 
been  addressed  to  her ;  she  had  been  soli- 
tary and  unregarded,  and  had  felt  that 
solitude  and  disregard  were  the  highest 
happiness  for  which  she  might  dare  to 
hope.  And  now  she  was  hearing  such 
words  as  a  woman  at  her  happiest  can 
hardly  hear  unmoved  from  a  man  whom 
she  holds  highly.  To  the  dull,  day-by-day 
obscurity  of  her  forgotten  path  she  had 
schooled  herself;  but  to  see  the  cup  set  at 
her  lips  again,  and  to  have  to  put  it  by  — 
for  that  she  was  not  ready.  It  was  but 
three  years  since  she  had  been  passionate, 
eager,  and  hopeful ;  the  crushed-down 
longings  for  happiness  cried  out  again. 
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Why  should  she  suffer  forever,  she  who 
had  done  no  wrong?  But  she  was  too 
strong  a  woman  to  oe  carried  away  thus, 
and  the  habit  of  pain  has  its  weight,  like 
other  habits.  It  was  not  long  before  she 
could  answer  quietly:  "If  it  is  so,  I  am 
very,  very  sorry.  I  wish  for  my  own  sake, 
as  well  as  yours,  that  you  would  forget 
me.  Don't  let  me  have  the  burden  of 
knowing  that  I  have  brought  pain  and 
trouble  into  another  life,  into  your  life,  to 
whom  I  feel  so  strong  —  so  achingly 
strong  —  a  gratitude." 

They  stood  face  to  face  a  minute  longer, 
willing  to  protract  the  parting  — he  be- 
cause he  loved  her,  she  because  she  was 
firmly  resolved  to  make  this  parting  the 
last.  And  while  they  stood  so,  there  was 
a  sound  of  steps  and  voices  along  the 
path.  Caroline  betrayed  no  disturbance, 
but  Edmund  started. 

**  Here  are  people  coming,"  he  cried 
hastily.  '*  Oh,  how  hard  this  is,  to  have 
to  use  pretence  and  concealment,  when  I 
only  long  to  proclaim  everything  openly 
in  the  face  of  all  the  world !  " 

"  Hush,  bush  1 "  said  she,  "  and  good- 
bye." 

He  took  her  offered  hand,  held  it  close 
for  an  instant,  and  then  sprang  aside  from 
the  pathway  and  plunged  deep  into  the 
thicket. 

Caroline  walked  on  slowly,  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  approaching  steps.  She 
would  keep  too  near  to  these  new  comers 
for  any  chance  of  further  speech.  Her 
whole  mind  was  shaken ;  her  face  was 
colorless,  and  tears  were  very  near  her 
eyes.  She  could  not  trust  herself  to  hear 
Edmund's  voice  again. 

Once  out  of  the  wood  she  hastened  to 
the  house.  It  lay  before  her  in  the  light 
of  the  sunset,  calm  and  warm  in  the  Sun- 
day evening's  tranquillity.  For  the  first 
time  Caroline  looked  at  it  with  affection 
and  with  a  foretaste  of  regret.  She  had 
lived  here  feeling  herself  a  stranger,  but 
she  knew,  in  this  moment,  that  when  she 
was  away  she  would  look  back  as  to  a 
home. 

Edmund  fulfilled  his  purpose  of  depar- 
ture next  day ;  there  was  no  other  word 
spoken  between  him  and  Caroline.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  Caroline  went  to  Mrs. 
Marston  and  announced  that  she  must 
leave  her  service. 

"  Leave  me ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marston. 
"Are  you  not  comfortable?  Have  you 
had  any  disagreement  with  Barker  or  with 
Jane?" 

"Oh,  no;  there  is  no  reason  of  that 
kind.     1  should  like  to  tell  you  the  reasoa 
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if  I  may,  bat  it  is  rather  a  long  ezplana^ 
tion." 

**  CertalDly ;  I  should  wish  to  know  it." 

**  I  was  not  brought  up  to  be  a  servant 
J  was  a  lady;  but  there  were  circum- 
stances which  made  me  feel  obliged  to 
earn  my  living  this  way.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  the^  were;  but  I  may  truly  assure 
you  that  it  is  by  no  fault  of  my  own  that  I 
am  in  this  position*  I  don't  complain  of 
the  position ;  I  am  quite  satisfied.^ 

Mrs.  Marston  loolced  at  her,  wid&«yed, 
remembered  her  niece's  remarks,  and  saw 
for  the  first  time  that  they  were  just. 

*'  But  your  nephew,  Mr.  Ellison,  found 
out  that  I  was  not  what  I  seemed.  He 
spoke  to  me  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
kindness.  And  yesterday  he  made  me  an 
offer  of  marriaee." 

'*  An  ofiEer  of  marriage  1  *'  echoed  Mrs. 
Marston  in  dismay. 

**  Which  I  refused.  He  talks  of  coming 
back;  but  my  mind  is  quite  made  up  not 
to  allow  that,  and  it  seems  the  best  thing 
I  can  do  to  go  away." 

No  words  can  do  justice  to  Mrs.  Mars- 
ton's  amazement.  She  could  not  at  first 
find  a  syllable  of  reply,  but  sat  looking  at 
Caroline  blankly.  She  was  tossed  from 
emotion  to  emotion.  That  this  should 
have  happened  under  her  own  roof,  before 
her  own  eyes !  That  Edmund  should  be 
so  inconceivably  rash  and  headstrong; 
and  then,  that  Caroline  should  refuse 
him  I  She  was  angry,  and  thankful,  and 
puzzled  beyond  measure,  all  in  an  instant 
of  time.  Her  sense  of  the  becoming  was 
altogether  outraged,  and  that  in  so  many 
conflicting  points  that  no  two  could  hold 
her  attention  at  once.  She  did  not  doubt 
a  word  of  the  story,  though  it  presented 
both  Caroline  and  Edmund  in  so  entirely 
new  a  light. 

'*  But  a  lady  to  become  a  parlor-maid ! 
How  could  you  do  such  a  thing  ?  "  she 
murmured. 

**  I  cannot  explain  all  my  reasons." 

*'  I  should  not  have  liked  it  at  all  if  I 
had  known,"  said  Mrs.  Marston.  '*  And 
did  Edmund  really  —  I  can't  understand 
it  all.  And  you  to  make  up  your  mind 
tool  You  really  mean  not  to  see  him 
again  ?  " 

**  I  am  quite  determined.  It  would  be 
a  disastrous  thing  for  him  to  marry  me." 

**  Yes,"  murmured  Mrs.  Marston  doubt- 
fully. 

**  I  must  try  to  find  another  situation, 
and  not  let  you  know  my  address,  so  that 
he  cannot  possibly  find  me." 

Mrs.  Mar  Aon  did  not  know  what  to 
say.    She  could  no  longer  speak  to  Car- 


oline as  her  parlor-maid,  and  say  that  she 
would  be  sorry  to  lose  her ;  on  the  other 
hand,  while  Caroline  stood  before  her  in 
cap  and  apron,  she  could  not  forget  the 
character  in  which  she  had  known  her  for 
several  mouths,  and  speak  to  her  as  an 
equal  and  a  stranger.  Caroline  stood  a 
moment,  and  then,  seeing  her  mistresses 
dilemma,  said :  "  I  dare  say  you  would 
rather  not  speak  to  me  about  it  just  at 
once,  but  I  felt  that  I  wished  yon  to  know 
the  truth." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Marston  in  a 
mechanical  sort  of  wav;  and  Caroline 
withdrew,  feeling  that  she  had  erected  a 
strong  barrier  between  Edmund  and  her- 
self. 

Three  weeks  later  she  left  the  house 
and  went  to  a  situation  in  a  distant  county. 

Edmund,  meanwhile,  had  returned  to 
London  and  set  himself  to  read  up,  in  old 
newspapers,  the  account  of  Miss  Mon> 
tague's  trial.  He  read  breathlessly,  see- 
ing every  incident  in  vivid  imagery.  A 
line  or  two  of  description,  setting  forth  io 
reporter's  English  her  looks  and  bearing, 
held  his  attention  and  clung  in  his  mem- 
ory for  days.  It  seemed  to  him  a  mar- 
vellous fact  to  reflect  upon  that  he  had 
read  all  this  before  with  a  mere  idle  co^ 
riosity,  that  he  had  been  in  London,  and 
walked  past  the  court  where  she  was 
being  tried,  and  given  no  heed.  Pon- 
dering every  fact,  untwisting  every  link, 
and  considering  every  detail,  he  began  to 
iodine  to  the  belief  —  which  had  clearly 
been  that  of  the  acquitting  jury  —  that 
there  had  been  no  murder  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  a  self-administered  overdose  of 
the  accustomed  medicine.  Yet  there  were 
circumstances  that  pointed  towards  Car- 
oline, and  on  her  part  there  was  no  ez* 
planatory  statement  Possibly  she  had 
by  some  miscalculation  poured  out  a 
double  quantity,  and  not  even  known  after- 
wards whether  or  no  she  had  done  so. 
He  remembered  that  she  had  not  offered 
to  him  any  explanation.  Of  actual  —  that 
is  of  deliberate  —  guilt  on  her  part  he  had 
not  an  instant's  suspicion.  The  one  thing 
immovable  in  the  whole  world  was  Caro- 
line's truthfulness ;  he  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  if,  by  any  wild  momentary  temp- 
tation, she  had  done  this  thing,  she  would 
have  told  it  in  its  true  place  in  her  story. 
The  look  with  which  she  had  received  bts 
mute  assurance  of  faith  io  her  was 
enough. 

He  found  that  the  junior  counsel  for  her 
defence  was  a  man  with  whom  he  had  a 
slight  acquaintance.  To  this  gentleman, 
Mr.  Burke,  he  despatched  a  note,  asking 
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biiD  whether  he  could  spare  him  half  ao 
hour  some  evening ;  and  received  in  reply 
an  invitation  to  dinner.  Thus  it  happened 
that  Edmund's  questions  of  life  and  death 
--for  such  he  felt  them  —  were  asked 
across  the  after-dinner  wine. 

"  I  have  been  looking  over  that  carious 
case  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Montague/'  be 
began.    *'  You  were  for  the  defence." 
^  '*  Yes  yes ;   with  Berkely.     A  carious 
case,  as  you  say." 

"What  is  your  opinion  about  it*— at 
this  distance  of  time  ?  " 

"I  am  like  the  jury,  I  haven't  one; 
never  had." 

**  You  never  had  an  opinion  ?  " 

**Not  decidedly.  There  was  so  much 
for  and  against.  Did  you  ever  see  Miss 
Montague  ?  She  was  a  very  remarkable 
girl." 

**  In  what  way  remarkable  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  she  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  women  I  ever  saw. 
Then  she  was  so  self-possessed,  so  reso- 
lute, and  so  silent.  That  was  the  thing 
that  shook  me  about  her." 

«*You  don't  believe  she  did  it?"  cried 
Edmund  with  some  vehemence. 

** Eh?"  returned  the  other,  and  sitting 
up,  he  fixed  a  keen  glance  upon  his  guest. 
Presently  followed  the  question :  **  Where 
have  you  seen  her?" 

**  It  doesn't  much  matter  where.  I  have 
seen  her." 

"  Is  she  prosperous?" 

"  No." 

"A  —  respectable  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Not  married  ?  " 

•*  No." 

••Nervous,  anxious?" 

••  Not  in  the  least." 

*'  And  you  want  to  sift  the  matter  again 
and  get  a  verdict  in  her  favor  to  your  own 
satisfaction  ?  " 

"Just  so." 

Mr.  Burke  carefully  lighted  himself  a 
cigarette,  and  when  it  was  burning  com- 
fortably, proceeded :  "As  a  friend,  I 
should  advise  you  to  let  it  alone."  * 

"  It  is  too  late  for  that.  And  besides,  I 
told  her  I  should  try." 

"  Ah  —  she  set  you  on." 

"  No  ;  of  the  two  she  dissuaded  me." 

Mr.  Burke  leaned  back  and  smoked  a 
while  in  silence. 

"  She  is  a  strange  girl,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  I  should  like  to  have  known  the  real 
answer  to  the  riddle." 

"What  was  the  name  of  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  engaged  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?    It  was  Dun  more." 
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"  What !    Herbert  Dunmore  ?  " 

Edmund  remembered  Dunmore  well, 
and  remembered  him  as  a  roan  of  particu- 
larly attractive  personality,  one  of  those 
beings  blessed  by  a  fairy  godmother,  of 
whom  all  their  fellows  think  kindly.  He 
had  begun  life  brilliantly,  but  had  latterly 
fallen  out  of  the  ranks.  It  was  a  year  or 
two  now  since  Edmund  had  seen  him. 

"Where  is  Dunmore  now? "  he  asked. 

"  I  rather  think  he  must  be  back  in 
town.  He  has  been  in  bad  health  and 
has  had  to  winter  abroad.  You  are  not 
hoping  to  get  any  information  out  of  him« 
are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  hoping  everything,  and  nothing. 
How  did  Dunmore  behave  at  the  time?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  never  saw  him." 

"You  never  saw  him?  That  seems 
very  strange.  I  should  have  thought  he 
would  have  been  a  witness  in  the  case." 

"  The  other  side  did  not  call  him ;  and 
we  were  glad  enough  to  say  nothing  about 
the  engagement,  which,  of  course,  made 
another  motive  on  her  part  for  wishing  to 
secure  the  property.  But  if  I  had  been 
on  the  other  side  I  should  have  called 
him." 

"  You  thought  —  you  thought  he  knew 
something  against  her?" 

"  I  suspected  it.  He  never  saw  her 
again.  And  I  am  told  he  took  it  terribly 
to  heart." 

"  Did  it  ever  cross  your  mind  that  he 
might  have  done  it?" 

"  It  crossed  my  mind,  most  possibili- 
ties did ;  but  there  were  too  many  things 
against  it.  For  one  thing,  there  was  the 
unlikelihood  of  bis  being  able  to  get  to 
the  poison ;  for  another,  there  was  no 
evidence  that  he  knew  of  the  newly  made 
will.  The  niece  did ;  she  told  me  so  her- 
self. No;  if  she  did  not  do  it  (and  if 
she  did,  in  fact,  it  may  have  been  acci- 
dentally), the  simplest  hypothesis  is  that 
Montague  himself,  deliberately,  or  even 
by  mistake  —  but  that's  unlikely  —  took  a 
secret  dose.  Her  statements  would  ex- 
actly fit  that  theory.  But  it  is  Dunmore 
staggers  me.  I  am  confident  that  he  be- 
lieved she  did  it,  and  he  would  hardly 
believe  so  without  good  reason." 

He  smoked  on  meditatively  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  as  he  threw  away  the  end  of 
his  cigarette,  volunteered  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice. 

"  If  you  are  seriously  going  into  this 
matter,  Ellison,  just  let  me  give  you  a 
warning  word;  do  it  quietly.  If  you  call 
attention  to  it  again,  you'll  most  probably 
do  more  harm  than  good  to  everybody 
concerned." 
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For  the  moment  bis  pity  gave  way  to 
indij^oatioQ. 

"What  could  I  do?"  said  Dunmore 
hopelessly,  and  Edmund  put  away  his  in- 
dignation again.  He  went  to  a  writing- 
table  and  wrote  hastily  a  few  lines. 

**  What  are  you  doing?"  asked  the 
other  suspiciously. 

**  I  will  show  you  io  a  minute."  He 
paused,  read  over  what  he  had  written, 
and  returned.  '*  1  have  written  in  a  few 
words  what  you  have  told  roe  — no,  you 
need  not  be  alarmed  —  it  means  nothing 
without  your  name  to  it.  Now  I  want 
you  to  sign  it  and  give  it  to  me  for  her  «- 
tor  her  to  do  what  she  chooses.  I  ask  it 
for  your  sake  as  much  as  for  hers.  But  I 
will  not  try  to  persuade  you.  There  it  is ; 
throw  it  in  the  fire  if  you  like." 

Dunmore  took  it  and  looked  at  it,  and 
looked  at  Edmund,  and  said,  **Give  me 
the  pen." 

Edmund  felt  the  blood  shoot  into  his 
face ;  he  could  not  have  uttered  a  word  of 
reply. 

Dunmore  took  the  pen,  added  a  few 
words,  and  signed  the  paper.  "  Remem- 
ber," said  he,  '*  it  is  for  her.  She  is  to  do 
what  she  pleases." 

Edmund  received  it  again,  and  Dun- 
more laid  away  the  pen.  Then  there  was 
a  pause.  Edmund,  having  gained  his 
purpose,  found  himself  without  a  word  to 
say.  To  go  immediately  away  would  be 
heartless ;  to  speak  further  of  this  matter 
was  impossible;  and  bow  could  these  two 
speak  of  anything  else? 

**  You  must  let  me  know  what  she  says 
of  it,"  said  Dunmore;  and  Edmund  re- 
plied, **  Certainly  I  will." 

'*And  you  will  come  in  and  see  me 
sometimes  while  I  am  here,  won't  you?" 

"If  I  may,"  Edmund  answered  almost 
eagerly. 

"And  for  now,"  Dunmore  proceeded, 
"  I  will  ask  you  to  go.  I  am  not  supposed 
to  talk  very  long  at  one  time,  and  I  begin 
to  feel  it." 

There  was  a  touch  of  resentment,  per- 
haps even  of  distrust,  in  his  voice,  but  his 
uneasy  glance,  seeking  Edmund's  face, 
found  reassurance  there. 

"I  hope,"  said  Dunmore,  looking  ear- 
nestly at  him,  "that  you  will  come  back 
to  tell  me  that  she  is  going  to  marry  you. 
I  think  —  I  really  think  I  should  not  care, 
then,  what  happened  to  me." 

Edmund  could  but  say  "Thank  youl" 
and  press  the  thin,  hot  hand. 

Mrs.  Marston,  sitting  alone  next  day 
(for  the  girls  had  now  gone  home),  was 
surprised  to  see  her  nephew  arrive.    He 


told  her  that  he  bad  business  io  the  vil- 
lage —  a  statement  which  on  deliberation 
he  had  concluded  to  be  true  —  and  admit- 
ted, on  inquiry,  that  be  had  had  oo  mid* 
day  meal. 

She  rang.  The  servant  who  came  ia 
was  a  stranger.  Mrs.  Marston  gave  her 
directions  and.  Edmund  waited,  hoping 
that  Caroline  would  come  next.  But  wbea 
the  stranger  had  again  come  and  gone,  he 
asked,  with  such  semblance  of  indi£Fer« 
ence  as  he  could  assume,  "  What  has  be- 
come .of  Caroline  ?  " 

"  She  bas  left  me,"  answered  his  aunt. 

"  Left  you  1  —  why  ?  " 

•*  At  her  own  wish." 

Edmund  started  up  and  walked  about 
uneasily.    "  Did  she  give  no  reason  ?  " 

His  aunt  looked  at  him  steadily.  "  Yoa 
know  the  reason,  Edmund,"  said  she 
gravely. 

"  Then  it  was  you  who  sent  her  away." 

"No;  she  left  me  by  her  own  wish» 
and  she  told  me  why  she  wished  it." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  all  —  the  whole  sto- 
ry?" 

"  She  told  me  that  you  bad  found  out 
she  was  a  lady,  and  wished  to  marry  ber» 
and  that  she  bad  very  properly  refused* 
and  was  determined  to  go  away,  so  that 
you  might  not  see  her  again." 

The  tone  of  dignified  rebuke  was  quite 
lost  on  Edmund. 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know." 

"You  don't  knowl  You  let  her  go 
without  caring  what  became  of  ber  —  with- 
out giving  her  a  character?" 

Mrs.  Marston  drew  herself  up.  "  Cer- 
tainly I  gave  her  a  character,"  she  replied 
in  icy  tones.  "  But  I  don't  know  the  ad» 
dress  of  the  lady  to  whom  I  gave  it.  I 
avoided  knowing  it  at  Caroline's  wish.** 

Edmund  replied  in  a  manner  hardly 
less  chilling :  "  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  I  should  see  ber.  I  have  a 
business  communication  for  her  from  a 
person  whom  I  believe  to  be  dying." 

Mrs.  Marston's  severity  began  to  re- 
lax; she  repeated  that  she  did  not  know 
the  address  of  Caroline's  mistress. 

"But  ber  name  —  do  you  know  ber 
name  ?  " 

Yes,  that  she  remembered;  Qnforto* 
nately,  it  was  nothing  more  rare  and  sin- 
gular than  Tucker. 

"  But,"  she  added,  "  it  is  quite  clear 
that  she  does  not  wish  to  see  you.  I 
don't  think  you  have  really  any  right* 
apart  from  the  question  of  wisdom,  to  in* 
aist  on  seeing  her." 

"  I  must  deliver  my  message,"  he  ao^ 
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"  Because  you  know  her.  Do  you  aod 
I  need  any  proof  of  Caroline  Montague's 
innocence?  And  because  you  know  it, 
and  know  her,  and  know  that  she  will  do 
what  she  says,  and  sacrifice  her  whole 
future,  as  she  has  already  sacrificed  her 
past,  I  ask  you  to  help  me.  There  may 
be  some  point  in  your  knowledge  that 
would  lead  to  more.  Try  and  think.  You 
are  very  ill.  The  chance  might  not  come 
again.  Think  what  it  would  be  when  you 
were  dying,  to  remember  that  perhaps  you 
might  have  saved  her,  and  now  no  one 
can  save  her,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  I 
would  rather,  myself,  have  anything  to 
bear  —  even  what  they  accuse  her  of  — 
than  that." 

Dunmore  looked  up  at  him  with  tor- 
mented, wide-opened  eyes,  the  fascinated 
eyts  of  the  guilty  superstitious  who  hears 
a  preacher  recapitulate  familiar  sins. 

"  You  speak  as  if  I  had  done  it/'  said 
he;  but  his  tone  was  querulous,  not  in- 
dignant. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Edmund,  and 
left  his  other  words  to  do  their  work. 

"Does  she  look  ill?"  Dunmore  next 
asked. 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  I  never  saw  her  differ- 
ent. She  looks  to  my  eyes  unutterably 
sad." 

**She  used  to  be  so  lively,"  sighed  Dun- 
more. 

"Lively!"  repeated  Edmund.  "  It  Is 
the  last  word  one  could  use  about  her 
now.  That  shows  what  she  must  have  en- 
dured." 

"  She  can't  have  endured  more  than  I 
do,"  cried  Dunmore,  in  a  sharp,  broken 
voice. 

Edmund's  breath  stood  still.  Surely 
this  was  an  acknowledgment.  "  No,"  he 
answered  slowly.  "  I  don't  suppose  she 
has.  Is  it  not  possible  to  free  you  and 
her  together?" 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  is  it  you 
keep  hinting  at?  What  is  it  you  suppose 
you  know  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing;  but  shall  I  tell  you 
what  I  think?  I  think  that  you  knew  of 
the  will,  and  that  the  temptation  came  on 
you  suddenly  —  " 

A  cry  interrupted.  Dunmore  had  fallen 
back  in  his  chair,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

"And  that  this,"  continued  Edmund, 
"has  been  your  punishment  —  to  have  to 
hide  it  always,  and  to  see  her  bearing  the 
penalty." 

Dunmore  lifted  himself  with  effort,  and 
moved  a  step  or  two  away. 

"  These  are  the  most  extraordinary  ac- 


cusations," said  he  faintly.  "  I  think  —  I 
really  think  you  must  be  out  of  your 
senses,  Ellison." 

Edmund  stood  silent.  Every  word 
deepened  his  conviction. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  asked 
Dunmore,  casting  himself  back  into  his 
low  chair. 

"  I  want  you  to  go  back  into  your  mem- 
ory, to  think  for  yourself  what  it  is  that 
has  changed  you  from  the  happy  man 
whom  I  used  to  know,  and  changed  her 
from  a  lively  girl  to  a  hopeless  woman, 
and  from  your  promised  wife  to  a  servant- 
maid  ;  and  then  ask  yourself  whether  you 
cannot  save  yourself  and  her." 

Dunmore  sat  silent,  staring  at  the  fire. 

"  If  you  knew  —  "  he  began  at  last. 

"Then  let  me  know," broke  in  Edmund 
suddenly.  "  Tell  me  what  you  will.  No 
living  soul  shall  know  it  without  your 
leave.  Give  yourself  the  relief  of  speak- 
ing frankly." 

Dunmore  drew  a  long,  sharp  breath. 

"  To  you  —  only,"  said  he, 

"To  me  only,  unless  you  give  me 
leave." 

But  Dunmore  did  not  speak  at  once. 
The  tacit  acknowledgment  seemed  to  be 
relief  enough  ;  the  changing  shadow  of 
fear  passed  out  of  his  face,  and  left  it 
almost  calm. 

"Yes,  it  is  all  true  enough,"  he  said 
after  a  while.  "  I  don't  know  how  you 
know;  I  don't  know  how  you  understand. 
It  was  all  done  in  a  moment.  If  there 
had  onlv  been  another  minute  to  think  I  — 
but  it  all  came  upon  me  in  a  flash.  She 
had  poured  it  out,  and  then  he  called  her 
from  the  next  room  ;  she  set  it  down  and 
went  in.  There  was  the  bottle  in  the 
unlocked  cupboard,  and  the  glass  filled  up 
with  water;  the  few  drops  more  scarcely 
altered  the  look.  And  then  I  heard  him 
speak  of  changing  his  will  once  more ; 
and  before  I  could  think  what  I  had  done, 
she  had  come  back  and  locked  the  cup- 
board and  carried  in  the  glass." 

"But  then  — she  knew!"  cried  Ed- 
mund, feeling  as  if  the  earth  were  opening 
at  his  feet. 

"Oh,  no;  she  did  not  know.  She 
thought  she  had  made  a  mistake.  When 
she  wrote  to  me  there  was  not  a  word  of 
suspicion  or  reproach.  It  was  cold  and 
proud.  She  would  never  take  a  favor 
from  any  one.  Oh,  no ;  sh«  did  not  know. 
If  she  had  —  oh !  it  would  all  have  been 
easy  if  she  had." 

"  What !  "  cried  Edmund.  "  You  have 
let  her  think  all  this  time  that  perhaps 
she  did  it  ?  " 
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For  the  moment  bis  pity  gave  way  to 
indignatioii. 

"What  could  I  do?"  said  Duomore 
hopelessly,  and  Edmund  put  away  his  in- 
dignation again.  He  went  to  a  writing- 
table  and  wrote  bastilv  a  few  lines. 

**  What  are  you  doing  ? "  asked  the 
other  suspiciously. 

**  I  will  show  you  in  a  minute."  He 
paused,  read  over  what  he  bad  written, 
and  returned.  **  1  have  written  in  a  few 
words  what  you  have  told  me  — no,  you 
need  not  be  alarmed  —  it  means  nothing 
without  your  name  to  it.  Now  I  want 
you  to  sign  it  and  give  it  to  me  for  her  — 
for  her  to  do  what  she  chooses.  I  ask  it 
for  your  sake  as  much  as  for  bers.  But  I 
will  not  try  to  persuade  you.  There  it  is ; 
throw  it  in  the  fire  if  you  like." 

Dun  more  took  it  and  looked  at  it,  and 
looked  at  Edmund,  and  said,  '*Give  me 
the  pen." 

Edmund  felt  the  blood  shoot  into  his 
face ;  he  could  not  have  uttered  a  word  of 
reply. 

Dun  more  took  the  pen,  added  a  few 
words,  and  signed  the  paper.  **  Remem- 
ber," said  he,  "  it  is  for  her.  She  is  to  do 
what  she  pleases." 

Edmund  received  it  again,  and  Dun- 
more  laid  away  the  pen.  Then  there  was 
a  pause.  Edmund,  having  gained  his 
purpose,  found  himself  without  a  word  to 
say.  To  go  immediately  away  would  be 
heartless  ;  to  speak  further  of'this  matter 
was  impossible;  and  how  could  these  two 
speak  of  anything  else? 

**  You  must  let  me  know  what  she  says 
of  it,"  said  Dunmore;  and  Edmund  re- 
plied,'*  Certainly  I  will." 

**And  you  will  come  in  and  see  me 
sometimes  while  I  am  here,  won't  you?" 

**lf  I  may,"  Edmund  answered  almost 
eagerly. 

'*And  for  now,"  Dunmore  proceeded, 
**  I  will  ask  you  to  go.  I  am  not  supposed 
to  talk  very  long  at  one  time,  and  I  begin 
to  feel  it." 

There  was  a  touch  of  resentment,  per- 
haps even  of  distrust,  in  his  voice,  but  his 
uneasy  glance,  seeking  Edmund's  face, 
found  reassurance  there. 

**  I  hope,"  said  Dunmore,  looking  ear- 
nestly at  him,  **that  you  will  come  back 
to  tell  me  that  she  is  going  to  marry  you. 
I  think  —  I  really  think  I  should  not  care, 
then,  what  happened  to  roe." 

Edmund  could  but  say  **  Thank  you  1 " 
and  press  the  thin,  hot  hand. 

Mrs.  Marston,  sitting  alone  next  day 
(for  the  girls  had  now  gone  home),  was 
surprised  to  see  her  nephew  arrive.    He 


told  her  that  be  bad  business  in  tbe  vil- 
lage —  a  statement  which  on  deliberation 
he  had  concluded  to  be  true  —  and  admit- 
ted, on  inquiry,  that  he  bad  bad  no  mid* 
day  meal. 

She  rang.  The  servant  who  came  in 
was  a  stranger.  Mrs.  Marston  gave  her 
directions  and.  Edmund  waited,  hoping 
that  Caroline  would  come  next.  But  when 
the  stranger  had  again  come  and  gone,  he 
asked,  with  such  semblance  of  indiffer- 
ence as  he  could  assume,  "  What  has  be- 
come .of  Caroline  ?  " 

*'  She  has  left  me,"  answered  bis  aunt. 

"  Left  you  1  —  why  ?  " 

**  At  her  own  wish." 

Edmund  started  up  and  walked  about 
uneasily.    "  Did  she  give  no  reason  ?  " 

His  aunt  looked  at  him  steadily.  "  You 
know  the  reason,  Edmund,"  said  she 
gravely. 

**  Then  it  was  you  who  sent  her  away." 

**No;  she  left  me  by  her  own  wish, 
and  she  told  me  why  she  wished  it." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  all  —  the  whole  sto- 
ry?" 

**  She  told  me  that  you  bad  found  out 
she  was  a  lady,  and  wished  to  marry  ber, 
and  that  she  had  very  properly  refused, 
and  was  determined  to  go  away,  so  that 
you  might  not  see  her  again." 

The  tone  of  dignified  rebuke  was  quite 
lost  on  Edmund. 

**  Where  is  she  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know." 

**You  don't  knowl  You  let  her  go 
without  caring  what  became  of  her  —  witb* 
out  giving  ber  a  character?" 

Mrs.  Marston  drew  herself  up.  "  Cer^ 
tainiy  I  gave  her  a  character,"  she  replied 
in  icy  tones.  **  But  I  don't  know  the  ad- 
dress of  the  lady  to  whom  I  gave  it.  I 
avoided  knowing  it  at  Caroline's  wish." 

Edmund  replied  in  a  manner  hardly 
less  chilling:  **  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  I  should  see  her.  I  have  a 
business  communication  for  her  from  a 
person  whom  I  believe  to  be  dying." 

Mrs.  Marston's  severity  began  to  re- 
lax ;  she  repeated  that  she  did  not  know 
the  address  of  Caroline's  mistress. 

"  But  her  name  —  do  you  know  her 
name  ?  " 

Yes,  that  she  remembered;  unforta- 
nately,  it  was  nothing  more  rare  and  sia- 
gular  than  Tucker. 

"But,"  she  added,  "it  is  quite  clear 
that  she  does  not  wish  to  see  yoo.  I 
don't  think  you  have  really  any  rightt 
apart  from  the  question  of  wisdom,  to  id* 
aist  on  seeing  her." 

**  I  must  deliver  my  message,"  he  an- 
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swered.  He  reflected  and  presently  said : 
*■  I  mast  go  back  to  town  at  once.  I  must 
pat  an  advertisement  in  the  Times^  to  be- 
gin with." 

**  At  once,  Edmand  1  But  this  is  mad- 
ness; you  can't  care  so  much  for  this 

girl." 

*'  I  should  do  just  the  same  if  I  cared 
nothing  for  her ;  but  you  are  mistaken  — 
I  care  so  much  for  her  that  if  I  can't  find 
her,  or  if  she  refuses  to  see  me,  my  life 
will  have  neither  hope  nor  pleasure  in  it 
all  the  rest  of  my  days." 

He  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness  — 
not  to  say  ferocity  —  that  Mrs.  Marston 
was  quite  impressed,  and  only  answered 
timidly:  *'Well,  my  dear  boy,  but  do  sit 
down  and  eat  something.  You  need  not 
rush  to  the  train  this  very  minute." 

And  Edmund,  recovering  his  habitual 
manners,  apologized  and  did  as  he  was 
bidden. 

His  advertisement —>  unmistakable  to 
Caroline,  but  discreetly  veiled  from  other 
understandings  —  remained  unanswered. 
Inquiries  at  the  village  station  showed 
that  she  had  gone  primarily  to  London; 
but  it  seemed  to  Edmund  extremelv  im- 
probable that  she  would  remain  there. 
He  now  devised  and  began  to  carry  out  a 
laborious  and  exhaustive  plan  of  search. 
He  procured  a  series  of  local  directories 
for  the  county  of  Berkshire  and  catalogued 
the  addresses  of  all  householders  bearing 
the  name  of  Tucker.  He  then  repaired 
to  the  town  of  Reading,  proceeded  to  call 
at  every  house  upon  his  list,  and,  inquir- 
ing for  the  mistress  or  master,  questioned 
each  as  to  the  presence  of  a  maid  called 
Caroline  Sharphill.  It  was  a  sickening 
occupation,  and  gave  him  an  unmerited 
feeling  of  professional  mendicancy.  The 
Tuckers  of  Berkshire  having  been  thor- 
oughly examined,  he  next  betook  himself 
to  Bedfordshire.  He  calculated  that  if  by 
ilMuck  Caroline's  situation  should  be  in 
Yorkshire  he  might  hope  to  discover  her 
in  five  years'  time.  The  horrid  possibil- 
ity that  Mrs.  Tucker  might  reside  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  or  even  in 
India,  would  not  bear  contemplation. 

In  this  pilgrimage  the  unhappy  Edmund 
passed  five  mortal  months,  and  began  to 
consider  that  the  probation  of  king's  sons 
in  fairy  tales  were  trifling  in  comparison 
with  his. 

He  was  now  sifting  the  county  of  Ox- 
fordshire, and  knocked  one  day  at  the 
door  of  a  country  rectory  whose  occupant 
bore  the  important  name.  He  asked  for 
Mrs.  Tucker,  and  was  shown  into  the 
presence  of  a  benevolent-looking  middle- 
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aged  lady.  He  went  through  his  habitual 
little  formula  of  apology  and  put  his  ques- 
tion. Interest  and  recognition  shone  in 
the  lady's  face. 

'*  Caroline  —  yes,  certainly,"  said  she. 

<*  What  1  Is  she  here  ?  "  cried  Edmund, 
clapping  his  hands  together. 

"Yes,  she  is  here,"  Mrs.  Tucker  re- 
plied calmly.  **  May  I  ask  what  you  want 
with  her  ?  '^ 

"  I  have  a  business  communication  for 
her." 

Mrs.  Tucker  looked  at  him  scrutiniz- 
ingly.  It  crossed  Edmund's  mind  that 
his  aunt  must  have  betrayed  to  this  lady 
the  reason  of  Caroline's  leaving  her. 

*'  Well,"  said  she  after  a  moment,  *^  I 
suppose  I  cannot  forbid  you  to  see  Caro- 
line, but  it  seems  rather  an  odd  thing.  I 
will  send  for  her." 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  Edmund  sat  pal- 
pitating with  impatience.  The  door 
opened  and  Caroline  came  in.  She  ad- 
vanced towards  her  mistress,  saw  Ed- 
mund, and  stopped  short. 

"This  gentleman  tells  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Tucker,  "that  he  wishes  to  see  you  on 
business." 

She  looked  doubtfully  from  one  to  the 
other.  Edmund  had  started  to  his  feet ; 
his  eager  face  was  by  no  means  that  of  a 
man  of  business.  Caroline's  eyes  had 
lighted  up  with  a  flash  of  glad  recogni- 
tion, and  her  cheeks  were  in  a  glow. 
Mrs.  Tucker  hesitated  and  went  away 
perplexed. 

Edmund,  seeing  Caroline  again  before 
him,  felt  as  if  all  were  well.  He  had 
sought  this  so  long,  and  been  disappointed 
so  often,  that  he  scarcely  remembered 
that  she  was  in  fact  not  the  woman  who 
had  accepted,  but  the  woman  who  had 
refused  his  love. 

"  Oh,  how  thankful  I  am  to  find  you  at 
last  1 "  cried  be.  "  Did  you  never  see  my 
advertisements  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  never." 

"  I  have  been  seeking  you  these  five 
months.  How  could  you  go  away  and 
leave  no  sign,  no  word  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  was  better,"  said  she  fal- 
ter! ngly.  Then,  gathering  together  her 
native  firmness,  she  continued :  "  It 
would  have  been  better  for  you  not  to 
come." 

"  I  was  bound  to  come.  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  I  would  come  back  when  I  could 
free  you  from  all  suspicion  ?  " 

"  What  I  "  cried  Caroline ;  but  it  was 
not  clear  whether  her  emotion  was  joy  or 
terror. 

"  And  you  are  free,"  pursued  Edmund, 
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giving  her  the  paper  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Dunmore. 

She  took  it  mechanically  and  opened  it, 
then  grew  extremely  pale,  and  lifting  her 
eyes  upon  him,  asked  in  a  voice  full  of 
pain :  **  How  did  you  get  this?  " 

"He  gave  it  me  of  his  free  will,"  Ed- 
mund answered,  **  to  be  given  to  you." 

She  read  it,  and  when  she  had  done  so 
folded  it  together  and  stood  silent.  At 
last  she  said :  **  Did  you  suppose  I  did  not 
know  this?" 

Edmund  had  no  reply. 

She  crossed  deliberately  to  the  fire  (it 
was  winter  time  now)  ancl  laid  the  paper 
on  it.  Then,  as  it  fiamed  up,  she  turned  to 
Edmund  and  said :  '*  But  oh,  I  am  glad  he 
wrote  it  I " 

Edmund  witnessed  this  action  with  dis- 
may. For  a  moment  neither  spoke,  and 
the  crackling  paper  burned  merrily  in  the 
chimney. 

'*  Is  this  to  be  the  end,  then  ?  "  Edmund 
broke  out,  unable  to  restrain  himself. 
"Will  you  let  this  fancv,  this  imaginary 
disgrace,  which  we  both  know  to  be  an 
honor,  stand  between  us  ?  It  is  my  whole 
life  that  you  are  throwing  away.  I  don't 
speak  of  you,  though  it  breaks  my  heart 


to  think  of  what  you  condemn  yourself  to. 
But  think  what  you  are  making  of  life  to 
me.  No  other  woman  ever  mattered  to 
me  —  nor  ever  will.  Mv  whole  hope  of 
happiness  is  with  you."  He  stretched 
out  his  right  hand  and  pushed  back  the 
sleeve  from  the  wrist.  "  Why,  this  very 
scar  is  dear  to  me  because  you  touched 
it." 

Caroline  looked  down  at  the  scar.  Her 
lips  trembled  a  little. 

"  And  you  looked  at  me  with  so  much 
tenderness.  I  was  happy  that  day  because 
it  seemed  possible  that  you  might  love 
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me. 

Her  hand  advanced,  was  suspended  for 
a  moment,  and  sank  lightly  with  a  caress- 
ing touch  upon  the  scar.  But  her  speech 
lingered ;  she  hesitated. 

"K7II  know,"  she  said  at  last.  "You 
know  me  as  I  am.  If  that  is  enough  for 
you,  it  is  enough  for  me." 

"  Enough  I "  cried  Edmund.  "  To  have 
truth  and  trust  and  love  between  us ! 
Enough  1  Why,  what  else  is  there  in  the 
world  ?  " 

And  Caroline's  smile — a  smile  full 
and  serene,  which  he  beheld  for  the  first 
time  —  replied :  "  Nothing." 

Clementina  Black. 


Rural  England  Then  and  Now.  —  We 
know  well  that  London,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Bath,  Portsmouth,  Plymoatb,  and  all 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  some  other 
counties,  have  got  a  vast  increase  of  miserable 
beings  huddled  together.  But  look  at  Devon- 
shire, Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire, 
Hampshire,  and  other  counties.  You  will  see 
there  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land, 
where  the  old  marks  of  the  plough  are  visible, 
but  which  have  not  been  cultivated  for  perhaps 
half  a  century.  You  will  there  see  places  that 
were  once  considerable  towns  and  villages,  now 
having  within  their  ancient  limits  nothing  but 
a  few  cottages,  the  parsonage,  and  a  single 
farmhouse.  It  is  a  curious  and  a  melancholy 
sig[ht,  where  an  ancient  church,  with  its  lofty 
spire  or  tower,  the  church  sufficient  to  contain 
a  thousand  or  two  or  three  thousand  of  people 
conveniently,  now  stands  surrounded  by  a  score 
or  half  a  score  of  miserable  mud  houses,  with 
floors  of  earth,  and  covered  with  thatch ;  and 
this  sight  strikes  your  eye  in  all  parts  of  the 
five  western  counties  of  England.  Surely  these 
churches  were  not  built  without  the  existence 
of  a  population  somewhat  proportionate  to 


their  size!  Certainly  not;  for  the  churches 
are  of  various  sizes,  and  we  sometimes  see 
them  very  small  indeed.  Let  any  man  look  at 
the  sides  of  the  hills  in  these  counties,  and  also 
in  Hampshire,  where  domns,  or  open  lands, 
prevail.  He  will  there  see  not  only  that  those 
hills  were  formerly  cultivated  ;  but  that  banks, 
from  distance  to  distance,  were  made  by  the 
spade,  in  order  to  form  little  flats  for  the  plough 
to  go,  without  tumbling  the  earth  down  the 
hill ;  so  that  the  side  ot  a  hill  looks,  in  some 
sort,  like  the  steps  of  a  stairs.  Was  this  done 
without  hands,  and  without  mouths  to  consume 
the  grain  raised  on  the  sides  of  these  hills? 
The  funding  and  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial and  taxing  system  has,  by  drawing  wealth 
into  great  masses,  drawn  men  also  into  great 
masses.  London,  the  manufacturing  places, 
Bath  and  other  places  of  dissipation,  have, 
indeed,  wonderfully  increased  in  populatioiu 
Country-seats,  parks,  pleasure*gardens  have,  in 
like  manner  and  degree,  increased  in  number 
and  extent.  And  in  just  the  same  proportion 
has  been  the  increase  of  poor-houses,  mad- 
houses, and  jails.  But  the  people  of  England 
have  been  swept  away. 
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